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PREFACE. 








Ta Proprictor of the New Annvat REGISTER, In 
announcing another Volume of that useful, interesting, 
and popular Work, feels himself called upon to say a 
few words respecting the increased price to which he 
has been obliged to advance it. ‘The bulk of the late 
Volumes, which 1s barely proportionate to the increased 
interest of the times in which we live, is of itself 
more than suflicient to justify the demand now made 
on the Public. Compared with any other work of 
English literature, the New Annuat Reeister, both 
with respect to size, and to the style of execution, in 
all its departments, will be found cheaper than any 
other modern Publication; but the claim becomes in- 
finitely stronger when the various Contents of the Volume 
are duly appreciated : ---as an Ilistorical and Political 
Register, it gives a brief but faithful sketch of all the 
most important discussions in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, together with copies of the several State Papers 
referred to; it contains a summary view of every in- 
teresting occurrence that has happene d during the pre- 
ceding Year, in the several Kingdoms and states of the 
eivilized world: ---it records the rise and fall of cipires, 
and develops the causes whieh have conspired to aug- 
ment the power of some, and to diminish the glory ¢ and 
influence of others. | 

As a History of Literature and Science, an account 
of eyery work, both Foreign and Domestic, which has 
excited public attention, and of every discovery in Phi- 


a 2 losophy 
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losophy and the Arts, will be found in departments ap. 
propriated to the purpose. : 

The principal Occurrences which have taken place 
on the theatre of life, arranged in a Chrono/ogical 
Order :---the character, talents, and dispositions ef per. 
sons, who have rendered themselves and their country 
illustrious by their writings or their actions, pourtrayed 
inthe Biographical Part of the Volume; and the Se- 
lections from authors of distingumshed eminence in philo- 
sophy and literature, cannot ful of gratifying every de- 
cription of readers. 

The execution of the present Volume, tt is presumed, 
will be found iu no respect imferior to that ef those 
which have preceeded 11 ; and it will ever be the ambi- 
tion of the Proprietor to consign the several depart- 
ments of the Work to gentlemen, whose diligence, im- 
partiality, and integrity, shall ensure to the public a 
faithful portrait of the times, and at a period sufficiently 
early* to gratify the curiosity of those who wish for 
information on subjects involving the dearest interests 
of man. 


Piccadilly, 
Nov. I, S07. 


. Ms . 
* Such arrangements have been made with the editors, as to ensure the 


, } ‘ . . } —T. _— } » . 
publication of each succeeding Volume, early in the spring of every year, 
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KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
AND TASTE, 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


DURING THE REIGN OF WILLIAM IIL. 


PART II. 


IE. reign of William commenced under circumstances 
apparently unfavourable to the cultivation of literature 

and taste. ‘The revolution itself was an event of such magni- 
tude as could not but throw a shade of obscurity over all 
contemporary objects: the state of the country had absorbed 
the public mind, and to trace the fortunes of war abroad, or 
watch the fluctuations of party at home, became more or 
less the business of every individual in the community. The 
fashion of the court was changed ;—few of the wits of 
Charles the second survived to observe the career of those 
youthful rivals who were to lend such lustre to the age of 
Anne. ‘The reign of William presents an interval between 
those brilliant zras, which renders the character of each more 
distinct. Of those writers who had acquired eminence 
during the preceding reigns, there yet remain some deserv- 
ing of notice ;—sir William Temple still lived and flourished, 
venerable for age and wisdom, for patriotism and integrity. 
He had Jong withdrawn from court, butin his retreat at Moor- 
park was visited by king William, who often asked, and, what 
was more important, often embraced his salutary counsels. 
b 3 Lishop 
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Bishop Burnet exemplified, in his own practice, the™ rigid 
principles of episcopal discipline which he had formerly la- 
boured toestablish. Indigent and neglected, stript of his pen- 
sion, deserted by his patrons, Dryden continued to procure 
by his pen, a scanty and precarious subsistence. Sir William 
Temple derived from his family an hereditary claim to pro- 
bity and talents; he was born in 1629; his education, 
which was strictly superintended by his father, appears to 
have been no. less judicious than fortunate ; his classical 
studies were prosecuted under Dr. Hammond at Penshurst 
in Kent, and on his subsequent re noval to Cambridge he 
became the pupil of the celebrated Ralph Cudworth. 


Having completed his scholastic course, he visited the 
Continent; to have travelled, being in the opinion of that 
age essential to the character of an accomplished gentleman. 
Kew books of information.concernine other countries were 
then extant, anda temporary absence trom England, present- 
ed the most obvious, if not the only means for liberating the 
mind from local prejudice, and enlarging its sphere of com- 
parison and observation. Mr. Temple traveiled not merely 
as a scholar or a lover of the arts, butasa political philo- 
sopher. He studied the laws and examined the various 
usages and customs subsising among mankind. He possess- 
ed the rare faculty of extracting valuable hints from casual 
circumstances. ‘The love of usefulness, and of such active 
pursuits as are directed to important ends, was the leading 
feature of his mind; and was, perhaps, the cause why, 
though gifted with all those rare felicities of nature which 
conspire in the poetical temperament, (to us2 his own 
words,) he added to the piercing imagination and poignant 
wit, the coldness of good sense and the soundness of judg- 
ment: he never but in academical exercises attempted metri- 
cal composition. His ambition had a nobler object than literary 
eminence; he sought not only the suffrage of the learned, 
but the approbation of the wise; he desired not merely to 
extort the homage but to merit the gratitude of his countrv. 

On 
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On his return from the continent he found England 
plunged in the distractions of civil war, in which he appears 
to have taken no part. It was his fortune to visit the isle of 
Wight at the time when Charles the first was imprisoned in 
Carisbrook castle, and at the same period commenced his 
acquaintance with the lady destined to become his wile, the 
dauchter of sir Thomas Osborne, with whom he afterwards 
lived in much harmony and felicity. During the common- 
wealth, he withdrew to his estate in Ireland, where, dividing 
his time between books, agriculture, and philosophy, he 
lived in a seclusion acceptable to his taste, from which he 
seems to have shut out the world, with all its cares, anxieties, 
and regrets. 


On the restoration, he issued from his retreat, and served 
in the first Irish parliament ; but, at the particular solicitation 
of Charles the second, he soon, returned to England, and 
entered into political lite. His public services were no less 
creditable to, his master than beneficial to his country ; and 
they. were continued as long as he found his situation com- 
patible with his principles. Perceiving at length that all 
his efforts to counteract the influence of French counsels 
were unavailing, he renounced his station, and, after having 
spent twenty years in the most dissolute court in Europe, re- 
sumed his primitive habits of study, with his: morals untainted, 
and his honour undiminished. 


Sir William Temple has acquired so much reputation as a 
Statesman, that sufficient attention has not always been paid 
to his merit asa polite writer. Of his tratiscendent talents in 
negotiation, he has left a record in the treaty constructed by 
him, i concert with the pensionary De Witt, known by the 
name of the ‘Triple League, the object of which was to form 
a rampart against the ambition of France, for the liberty and 
teanquillity of Europe. ‘The unexampled celerity and ability 
with which this treaty was constructed, drew from the States 
G.ieral an animated eulogium on sir William Temple. In 
return sir William adroitly referred his success to the relations 
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necessarily subsisting between England and Holland: “to 
draw things out of their centre,” he observed, “ it requires 
labour and address to put them into motion ; but to make 
them return thither, nature helps so far, that there needs 
only to set them going.” A yet more important service was 
effected by sir William, in the marriage treaty between the 
prince of Orange and the princess Mary of England; an 
alliance, for which Charles the second discovered some re- 
pugnance, and the duke of York a decided aversion, but 
to which the happy consequences resulting from the subse- 
quent revolution are chiefly to be attributed. In this, and 
every action of his political life, sir William strenuously Ia- 
boured to unite the interests of England and Holland against 
the aggrandizement of France. ! 

As a political writer, sir William is entitled to respect ;_ his 
two statistical Essays concerning Ireland, evince liberal and 
rational views of commercial policy, a subject then little 
understood. His Memoirs, though not inviting to the 
general reader, are valuable for the light which they occasion- 
ally throw on the annals of that age, and for the ample eluci- 
dation which they afford of its political character. His style 
is as various as his compositions ; in his memoirs it is slovenly, 
feeble, and coarse; in his miscellaneous pieces it is orna- 
mental but not elaborate. ‘The structure of his sentences is 
always careless and often happy; he amplifies without prolixity, 
he is brilliant without ostentation; his mind is perpetually 
renovated by a stream of thought, full, not redundant, 
throwing light on every subject, and sparkling as it flows. 


Sir Wiliam Temple is not betrayed by the fertility of his 
fancy into those puerile conceits which disfigure the 
pages of his contemporaries, and his prose has the rare merit 
of containing the essence of poetry, without ever deviating 
into the manner of verse. His Fssayson Heroic Virtue, on 
Poetry, and the Gardens of Epicurus are still read with plea- 
sure ; butit was chiefly by his Essay on Antient and Modern 
Learning that he attracted attention in his own age, and pro- 
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voked a controversy which was protracted beyond his own 
exisience. In this essay sir William avows his bigoted de- 
votion to antiquity, and treats the pretensions of modern 
writers with unqualified censure and contempt. This want 
of candour is perhaps imputable to his strong anti-Galli- 
can prejudices, the manners and customs of France being 
in that age servilely imitated, and its supremacy in fashion 
and literature at least tacitly acknowledged by every polite 
court in Europe. Sir William was evidently actuated by his 
jealousy of natural pre-eminence, when he stigmatizes all the 
productions of modern times, involving historians, poets, and 
philosophers in one general proscription. This essay affords 
a curious record of depraved, perverted taste, in a man of 
learning and genius. It is true that sir William men- 
tions Sidney with complacency, and Bacon and Spenser with 
respect. Out of Milton he appears to have read nothing, 
and of Shakspeare to have forgotten every thing. In advert- 
ing to the claims of modern science, he introduces not the 
names of Boyle, Newton, or Locke, his illustrious contem- 
poraries ; an omission which, though indicating in the writer 
a want of information truly astonishing, may partly be traced 
to the general penury of scientific information. Of science, 
strictly speaking, so little was popularly known, that even 
its name was not perfectly understood ; and not only by sir 
William Temple, but all contemporary authors, the term is 
indiscriminately applied to physical facts and metaphysical 
speculations; to the subtilties of school-men, and the disco- 
veries of nature. 


The establishment of the Royal Society had already pro- 
duced a large accession of knowledge, the result of vigilant 
ebservation, mathematical induction, and patient experiment : 
—but the facts thus collected were only for the enlightened 
student who should be capable of estimating their importance. 
Electricity and chemistry were yet included in the terra in- 
cognita of science; the delusions of alchemy, and the 
fables of astrology, were still prevalent ; the vulgar believed 
in charms, the learned in sympathies; the reveries of Des 
Cartes were permitted to usurp the place of sense and rea- 
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son. The riagnificence of Newton’s discoveries was not 
obvious to popular apprehension ; the truths he had promulg- 
ed were neither immediately nor universally diffused ; but 
they were imbibed by the scientific mind, aid transmitte 
through the philosophic eye. 


A vestige of sir William Temple’s classical enthusiasm 
appears in his will, in which he divects that his heart should 
be inclosed ina silver box, and buried under the sun-dial in 
his garden, opposite the window at which he had been ac- 
customed to sit with his sister the accomplished lady 
Gifford, the companion of his literary and philosophical 
pursuits. 


Gilbert Burnet, descended from parents eminent for probitv 
and piety, was born at Edinburgh m 1643; he received his 
education at the college of Aberdeen, and applied to his 
studies so assiduously, that he obtained the distinction of 
Master of Arts before he had completed his fifteenth year. 
Originally he had a predilection for the study of law, but 
soon abandoned it for the clerical profession. In 1663 he 
visited England, when he became personally known to Mr. 
Cudworth, Dr. Pococke the orientalist, Dr. Wallis the 
mathematician, Mr. Boyle, and the most distinguished pre- 
lates of the age. From England he proceeded to the conti- 
nent, travelled through France and Holland, and diligently 
seized every opportunity of extending his acquaintance with 
men and manners. 


On his return to Scotland, he was regularly inducted to 
the living of Saltoun, and resided five years on that cure, 
discharging his pastoral duties with the zeal and simplicity 
of a pruniiiveapostle. He did not confine his ministerial 
functions to the service of the church; he visited his parishion- 
ers at their own houses, examined them on the doctrinal and 
practical points of christianity—admonished them as a friend, 
and watcned over their temporal and spiritual interests with 
truly paternal afiection, His piety, however strict, was so 
tempered by benignity, that he was universally beloved ; and 
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though he was the only clergyman in Scotland by whom 
the church of England liturgy was read, he conciliated the 
Presbyterian party. 


Revering his profession, he was anxious to redeem it from 
the obloquy which it had justly incurred by the secular spirit 
of its ministers. With this view he published a memorial, 
in which he acl i the doctrines and disciplines of the 
primitive church with the practice of modern times. In his 
zeal for reformation, he spared not his own blameless life ; 
and he resolved -to secede from mixed company, to pursue . 
rigid course of study, and adopt such an ascetic regimen as 
actually impaired his constitution. 


During his residence at Saltoun he was employed in nego- 
tiation between the Episcopal and Presbyterian parties. But 
this coalition, so often attempted during the reigns of Charles 
and James, was never effected. ‘The ability which Mr. 
Burnet discovered in the negotiation, procured his nomina- 
tion to the chair of divinity at Glasgow; and in 1669 he 
entered on that arduous vocation ; but his integrity did not 
shield him from reproach, and he provoxed persecution by 
his efforts to allay the heat of party. He was stigmatized by 
the PreSbyterians for liberality, and detested by the Episcopa- 
lians for moderation. 


In 1673, he again visited England; and having gained 
great credit with the E piscopalians for his vindication of ec. 
clesiastical authority in Scotland, he was well received at 
court, appointed one of the king’s chaplains, and often ad- 
mitted by Charles the second and the duke of York to 
private conference. By the artifices of the duke of Lauder- 
dale, however, a prejudice was excited against him; and the 
king not only erased his name from the list of chaplains, but, 
on his seeking a settlement in London, obstructed —his 
nomination to any clerical oilice ; and it was not without difli- 
culty that he was at length appointed chaplain of the Rolls, 
and lecturer of St. Clement’s. 


In 
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In that age the spirit of party was omnipotent. Bur- 
net having published his History of the Reformation at a 
moment when the popular rage against popery was most 
violent, suddenly became the idol of the people, and _receiv- 
ed the thanks of both houses of parliament for his 
work. His reputation thus established, he was reinstated in 
his former privileges at court, but the only use he made of 
them was to remonstrate with the king on his immoral 


life. 


During the popish plot, Burnet, so lately celebrat- 
ed as the protestant champion, offended his partisans by 
the sentiments of lenity and humanity which he acknow- 
ledged for the persecuted papists. His popularity sudden. 
ly subsided. ‘The king, mistaking his moderation for luke- 
warmness, made efforts to gain him to his side; but, 
neither provoked by persecution nor seduced by blandish- 
ment, Burnet preserved both his equanimity and integrity, 
and, retiring'from public life, devoted himself to literary and 
philosophical avocations. On the trial of lord John Russel 
he gave such unequivocal demonstrations of attachment to 
that unfortunate nobleman, as wholly alienated the king’s 
friendship, and bya royal mandate he was interdicted the 
clerical functions. 


On the accession of James, his residence in England ap- 
pearing unsafe, he took the opportunity of visiting France, 
ftaly, and Switzerland ; having received an invitation from 
the Stadtholder, repaired to the Hague, where he contributed 
essentially, by his counsel, to direct the prince to that line of 
conduct which terminated in the revolution. It was at his 
suggestion that the princess of Orange made to William that 
concession of her personal pretensions, which secured to him 
the dignity and independence of the crown. On the mis- 
sion of Dyckwelt to England, it was Mr. Burnet who 
turnished his private instructions. The distinction which he 
enjoyed at the Hague was not unobserved at home ;_ the 
publication of his ‘Travels, in which he had exposed all the 
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absurdities of the Romish faith, as exemplified in the man- 
ners of catholic countries, having given great offence, the 
king thought it not unworthy of him to require that he should 
be excluded from his son-in-law’s court. In deference 
to this requisition, Mr. Burnet absented himself from the 
palace, but still communicated with the prince and princess 
of Orange through the medium of their confidential mi- 
nisters. 


Perceiving the malice of his enemies, he now procured an 
act of naturalization from the States General ; and a prose- 
cution having commenced against him in Scotland, he re- 
pelled the charge, on the pretext that his allegiance was now 
due to the States. Sentence of outlawry was in consequence 
pronounced against him, and the surrender of his person, asa 
criminal, formally demanded by the English envoy. ‘To this 
imperious mandate the states replied, that Mr. Burnet, in 
becoming one of their citizens, had acquired a legal claim to 
their protection, that for whatever crimes he had com- 
mitted, he was now amenable to their laws, and might be 
arraigned by their judicatures. In the expedition to England 
Burnet attended the prince, who continued to treat him with 
confidence and respect. 


The see of Salisbury becoming vacant, Burnet, who, though 
he neither sought nor coveted preferment, scrupled not to 
ask for his friends such favours as he would have declined for 
himself, and recommended Mr. Loyd-asa proper person to 
fill that bishopric, the king replied that he had another person 
in view for it; and the next day Mr. Burnet found himself 
invested with the episcopal dignity. In his high prelatical 
station he was no less scrupulous than he had been in the 
cure of Saltoun ; and so sacred did he hold his obligations to 
his diocese, that, on being appointed preceptor to the duke 
of Gloucester, he announced his intention of resigning his 
see. The king refused—the bishop persisted—finally the 
matter was compromised by his majesty’s giving him _per- 
mission to devote ten weeks in the year to residence, and the 
care of his clergy. 

From 
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From: the accession of William, the bishop's history ex. 
hibits an unbroken course of prosperity. The leisure of his 
declining age he employed in writing the History of his own 
‘Times, a well known work ; which, with all its inaccuracy, 1s 
still valuable for the lively portraiture that it exhibits of a de- 
parted age. ‘The’ rapidity with which the bishop-was accus- 
tomed to write, affords an explanation ; and (as far as such 
faults admit of extenuation,) an apology, for his negligences 
of composition. His characters are drawn with much spint 
and force—his prejudices are obvious to observation, and 
arise rather from warmth of feeling, than want of judg- 
ment. He has been charged with vanity and egotism, 
and it would perhaps be difficult to exonerate him from 
the imputation. ‘Few men have had more to engender 
conceit, or foster self-complacency. From obscurity and 
mediocrity he had risen to rank and fortune. Without 
genius he came to be classed with those who possessed it, and 
by dint of unparalleled application and perseverance he had 
mined his way to distinction, and acquired consideration with 
the first men of his age; directed the counsels of princes, 
and influenced the fate of kingdoms. His” political conduct 
was always in consonance with his principles ;—he had often 
an intuitive sagacity, which supplied the place of wisdom and 
experience ; and, on any remarkable emergency, he derived 
from promptitude of decision, an ascendant over men, his 
equals if not his superiors in ability. 


Among the learned writers of this age, was the celebrated 
sir ‘Thomas Browne, well known for his book on Vulgar 
Errors, and the interesting biography published under the 
title of Religio Medici: from this and other parts of his 
works might be extracted passages scarcely inferior in elo- 
quence to the compositicns of Jeremy Taylor. — His life has 
been written by Dr. Johnson with his accustomed felicity 
and discrimination. 


John Dryden was born at Aldwinckle, in Northampton- 


shire. Fle was educated at Westminster, under Dr. Busby, 
and sat on the same form with Locke. On his removal 
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to Trinity Coilege, though he pursued the regular course 
of acatemical study, he gave no presage of his future 
eminence ; in 1657 he went to L ondon, and soon commenced 
author. But the two first performances by which he was di- 
stinguished, evinced no less the levity of his principles 
than the brilhancy of his talents. ‘These were, the heroic 
stanzas addressed to Oliver Cromwell, and the Astrea 
Redux, in compliment to Charles the second, 


Having formed an intimacy with sir Robert Howard, 
whose sister he alterwards married, he was soon familiar 
vith the court, and caressed by the great; but as neither 
smiles nor compliments conferred affluence, he was impelled 
by indigence to make an effort in dramatic composition. His 

theatrical career commenced with the Wild Gallant, and, after 
thirty years, terminated with Love Priumphant. Hewas satirised 
in the Xchearsal, for which he retorted on its author in his Ab- 

salom. His cc Jebrity rattracted envy, yet he wasconstantly under 
the pressure of indigence. Ch: irles the second adinired his {eo 
nius, but thought not of remumuerating it; and, though fe oc- 
casionally sugyested subjects for his pen, conferred on him no 
substantial proofs of royal munificence. 


After the accession of James, Dryden abjured the errors of 
heresv ; a procedure which drew ov him much obloquy, his 
conversion being myvidiously ascribed to motives of interest. 
At the revolution, Dryden was deprived of the pension an- 
nexed to the laureatship, and reduced to precarious depend- 
ance on booksellers and managers. In this situation he pro- 
duced his translations of Virwil, Persius, and Juvenal. His 

Alexander’s Feast was among the latest of his productions. 
He died in 1701, at his house ‘in Gerard- street, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. His name alone supplied his epitaph. 


No modern writer, with the exception of Voltaire, has pos- 
sessed equal versatility of talent. For the drama he had no 
original predilection : the bent of his genius would have im- 
pelled him to epic poetry, he wrote plays because he was 
poor: that he ever wrote them wel! must be ascribed to the ex- 
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uberance of his powers, his theatrical pieces are indeed unequal 
in the extreme. In some he sinks below criticism ; in others 
he rises above it: and after having been the rejected rival 
of Settle, he aspires to fellowship, and sometimes to compe- 
tition, with Shakspeare. He writes alternately in blank verse 
and rhyme, and defends either practice with equal plausibility. 
He never fails to produce persuasive arguments in suppert of 
erroneous opinions ; his faults are as splendid as his rea- 
sonings are seductive: and, like Cleopatra, he often mases 


defect appear perfection. 


The dramatic history of Dryden obviously includes some 
account of the contemporary stage; the peculiar character of 
which affords an easy explanation of his various excentrici- 
ties and inconsistencies as a dramatic writer. In that age 
there existed against plays, not only among the puritans, but 
the great body of the people, an inveterate prejudice, which 
banished from the theatre the better orders of the community. 
By some it was shunned with abhorrence, by others stigma- 
tised with contempt. ‘To the learned it appeared frivolous, 
to the pious profane. Neither grave lawyers nor young 
tradesmen could frequently attend the theatre, but at the ha- 
zard of forfeiting reputation and respectability : still less was 
this amusement tolerated in the other sex. The custom of 
wearing masks in the playhouse was probably adopted by the 
ladics, not so much from convenience as in deference to pub- 
lic opinion. From the operation of these various causes of 
exclusion there remained for the frequenters of the theatre 
only the retainers of the court, and such nominal students of 
law, the loungers of inns of court, as came afterwards to be 
known by the name of Templars men, eager for cavil and 
debate, who dogmatised in the green-room, and, often on no 
better principles than party or caprice, dictated to the author, 
and gave laws to the audience. Criticism, so derived, could 
neither be useful nor just. The principles of taste are drawn 
from good sense and correct feeling: they consist not of laws 
and limitations, they are not constituted by authority and pre- 
scription, neither can they be formed by the accord of two or 
three individuals on any particular points, however-such indi- 
viduals 
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viduals may be distinguished by wit and learning: they are 
drawn from the agreement of many minds of different orders 

and various pow vers, but united on some subjects by a com- 
mon, if not an equal, participation of sentiment. The priaci- 
pies of taste originate in nature and truth, and can be but 
imperfectly developed when literary cultivation i is confined, 
like the privilege of nobility, to the few, and the exercise of 








Z judgment exclusively awarded to those few, is disclaimed by 
the more numerous classes of the community. 
ww In the reign of Elizabeth the general esteem in which eru-» 
~ dition was held produced a cast of pedantry which more 
{oF less pervades all the compositions of that period. In the 
» reign of Charles the second, when wit was omnipotent, a flip- 
pant character was imbibed by our celebrated writers, equally 
}) inimical to good scnse, to natural feeling, and refined taste. 
© Neither the senate, the bar, nor even the pulpit, escaped the 
contagion, the passion for such combinations of thought 
|) as surprise the mind, was constantly predominant. As, how- 
* ever, real wit could not, fromthe limitations imposed on human 
}  * intellect, always be produced, a spurious wit consisting chieily 
» 49 of fantastic conceiis was generatly made to supply its place. 
, | A similar character prevailed on the stage ; where ; pucrile 
> | fondness for novelty fostered extravagance and wildness of 
| | sentiment, to the exclusion of all the simple and natural graces 
a of expression, ‘The strugyle for the strange and the new was 
; (always apparent, and the poet sought rather to excite astonish- 
ment than to protract delight. ‘The court aifecied to natue 
; ralize French idioms, and the court writers to adopt the prin- 
ciples of French criticism. The affectation of introducing 
Krench phrases in conversation was keenly ridiculed by Dry- 
* den, in his comedies of Sir Ma run Marrail, and Marriage a- 
' - la-mode, men xh a similar practice frequently appears in his 
: oe own writing "The introduction of 1 hyme in tragedy, which 
fe had also origin: ated in the petty ambii.oa of imitating French 
writers, was, foratinie, sanctioned by Dryden with his example, 


and: supported with all his influence! Neither tr: agedy nor 
bra comedy ‘afforded any genuine representations of nature. The 
style of each was equally artificial : in the one the characters 
were made for the yeriorme T3S5 in the other the sentiments 
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were constructed for the times, and were commonly such as 
gratified the political feelings of the audience. In the plays of 
Dryden and his contemporaries, allusions to the atrocity of 
treason and rebellion are perpetually introduced, with the ob- 
vious view of enticing applause from the court and cavaliers. 


After the revolution, when such allusions were no longer 
seasonable, the plays which contained them became unpopu- 
lar:-—a curious embarrassment occurred to queen Mary, at the 
representation of the Spanish Vryar ; the deposition of king 
Safcho, and the usurpation of Leonora, having so strongly 
suggested a comparison with her ofvn situation, that the at- 
tention of the whole house was riveted on the royal box, and 
her majesty was overwhelmed by tke rude gaze of the specta- 
tors. 


Towards the close of Dryden’s life, an attack was made on 
the stage by the celebrated Collier, which insensibly refined 
the language of dramatic writers. As the audience became 
more mixed, the taste for the artificial was diminished ;_ the 
taste for bombast subsided ; the passion for extravagance died 
away ; Shakspeare made his way to the public mind, and re- 
claimed it to truth and nature. It is impossible that Dryden 
should not have been betrayed into many errors and absurdities 
by the prevailing temperof his aga So littlkewas Shakspeare ap- 
preciated, that his plays seem to have been considered as obso- 
lete ; Beaumont and Fletcher had borrowed from him freely, 
and bythese and other poets his thoughts and sentiments were 
travestied with impunity. Even Dryden, with all his enthu- 


siasm for bis genius, scrupled not to transform the ‘Tempest . 


to the Eitchanted Island; and with the same temerity which 
had led him to dramatize the Paradise Lost, he obtruded on 
the hallowed, scene created by Shakspeare’s fancy, the baser 
progeny of his own polluted world. Nor did Dryden pre- 
sume to question the rectitude of public opinion, which had 
established the supremacy of Jonson over all his compceers. 
Dryden was himself compared with Howard and Davenant, 
and, in the judgment of town critics, surpassed by Settle. 


This presumtptuous record of folly has, however, been re- 
S versed 
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versed by timeand expericnce; and theplays of Dryden, though 
never to be approved, are still read and admired, whilst those 
of his competitors are mouldering in oblivion. In his heroic 
plays, Dryden opened a field of composition peculiarly his 
own. In the Conquest of Granada, he delights by the diver- 
sity of his characters, the vivacity of the descriptions, the elo- 
quence of the language, and, occasionally, the sublimity of 
the sentiments. What he has produced is not so much a 
drama as an epic romance, and it is to be regretted that he 
had not possessed leisure to produce a poem on a plan so con- 
sonant to his genius. In his Don Sebastian, he has rivalled 
Corneille; in his Anthony and Cleopatra, he has caught a 
portion of Shakspeare’s spirit, and employed it better than his 
master; in his Spanish I'ryar, he has given the happiest ex- 
ample of a double piot, and in every respect, but morals, of 
a perfect play. In the drama, therefore, if Dryden some- 
times fall short of his own powers, he comr:only proves supe- 
rior to other men; as an original poct he is yet more to be 
praised. Perhaps no individual writer ever contributed .so 
largely to polish and refine a language: in satire he was a 
master: his Medal, his M‘Vlecknoe, and his Absalom, are 
all original treasures which have enriched succeeding writers : 
his characteristic excellencies are versatility and strength ; his 
faults are innumerable, but they are redeemed by the origina- 
lity and energy of his conceptions. 


As a translator he deserves much blame as well as praise : 
his genius assimilated better with Juvenal and Persius, than 
with Virgil. His Fables are not the least pleasing of his per- 
formances: his Alexander’s Feast, which might alone have 
immortalized his name, was among the latest of his produc- 
tions. Such an accession of valuable poetry no other writer 
has supplied to our language: but his merits are not limited 
to his poetical compositions; in his various Prefaces, and his 
}'ssay on Dramatic Poetry, he has established his reputation 
as a prose writer: the inequalities so obvious in his verse are 
not discovered in his prose: he is uniformly graceful and 
elegant ; always animated and various, and sometimes elo- 
quent, 
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To compare Dryden with Pope would be invidious: the 
latter could not have written so well had not the former writ. 


ten before him, as Aeschylus introduced the composition which 


received perfection from Euripides. Under Dryden’s au. 
spices Congreve wrote for the stave : emulous of his genius, 
Pope “Lispedin numbersfor thenumbers came’; Bolingbroke 
caught the glow of Dryden’s fancy ; and Addison learnt from 
him to construct sentences with that exquisite felicity which 
eludes censure, and baffles imitation. 


Congreve, who commenced and terminated his theatrical 
career in the time of William, must be classed with the 
writers of this. age. He was descended from an ancient 
family, from whom, however, he inherited little wealth, 
Having completed his academical studies at Dublin, he came 
to London, and was entered at the Middle ‘Temple, but neg- 
lected law, and devoted himself topolite literature. In 1693 was 
performed his first dramatic piece,the Old Bachelor; the merit 
of which was acknowledged in the strongest terms by Dry- 
den, who declared that he had never met with such a 
first play. Its principal merit is an exuberance of wit, which, 
more liberally than judiciously, is distributed to all the dra- 
matis persona: his Double Dealer possessed more origina- 
lity, but met not with equal success: his Love for Love still 
keeps the stage, and his tragedy of the Mourning Bride is ad- 
mitted in the number of our cramatic classics. "These four 
plays were produced before he had completed bis twenty-fifth 
‘ear. Disgusted with the ill-success of his last comedy, the 
Way of the World, he abandoned the stage, and from that 
period lived in ease and leisure, enjoying the society of his 
numerous friends. ‘I'he patronage of lord Halifax had pro- 
cured him a place, the emoluments of which were adequate 
to his wishes, and his income was afterwards augmented by 
his appointment to another sinecure. 


Congreve's plays are less licentious than those of Wycher- 
ly, and he appears to have revolted from the unqualified 





oe om 


coarseness so often obtruded by coéval writers, his mo- | 
rality, is, however, lamentably defective, and he has the | 


artificial style so acceptable to the age of Charles the Second. | 


He 
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He seems to have conceived wit to be the first of dramatic re- 
" quisites, for the possession of which he was always ready to 
sacrifice propriety, truth, and nature. 


The reign of William was not unadorned by noble authors, 
The earl ot Dorset, celebrated in the time of Charles the se- 
cond became the favorite of king William ; and Mr. Montague, 
afterwards lord Halifax, soon rose to high political eminence. 
Mr. Montague, who, like that Atticus whom he patronised, 
seemed born to write, to live, and to converse with ease, origl- 

nally distinguished himself by a poem, written in conjunction 
with Prior, intituled the Town and Country Mouse, the aim 
of which was to ridicule Dryden’s Hind and Panther. Of the 
Revolution he was a zealous promoter, and on the accession 
of William, his services were not unrewarded: he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners of the treasury, and even- 
tually became chancellor of the exchequer. His attention 
was now directed to schemes of finance, and many of his sug- 
gestions were afterwards improved by sir Robert Walpole. 
As an orator he appears to have had few equals: he gave an 
admirable proof of promptitude in his first speech, in which 
he supported the motion for granting the aid of counsel in 
cases of high treason. When he tirst rose, he was thrown 
into embarrassment ; but in a few moments recollecting him- 
self, he beeeed the house to consider “ how reasonable it was 
to allow counsel to men, called, as criminals, before a court of 
justice, since he who was unaccused, had with difficulty 
gained courage to address that august assembly.’ 


Without writing much himself, lord Halifax promoted 
the cause of literature by almost universal patronage. He 
was not, however, equally favoured by both parties, and, whilst 
he was the Mzcenas of Steele and Addison, became the Buf- 
fo of Pope. He is now known as a poet, only by the adu- 
latory effusions ef his various encomiasts : but as a statesman 
he is entitled to no inferior praise, having uniformly manitest- 
ed his attachment to the constitution, and his discernment of 
the interests of the country. 

Of Opposite principles, but congenial talents, was George 
Granville viscount Lansdowne, whose premature efforts in 

verse 
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: : : Pct . : 
| ) verse were the effusions of that ardent loyalty which was im. 
| | planted in his childhood, and cherished through life. From 
| | ‘the activity of his temper: he conceived a strong passion for 


the military profession, but sacrificed his inclinations to the 
wishes of his father, and endeavoured to procure by his pen 
that reputation which he was not permitted to obtain im the 
field. Participating in the political sentiments of his family, 
which had been zealously devoted to the house of Stuart, he 
reluctantly witnessed the abdication of James the second, and 
gubmiited to the revolution with an ill grace. Durmg the 
reign of William and the whizs he was nece$sarily estranged 
from court, butonthe restoration of the tory interest, he entered 
into parliament, and successively filled the offices of secretary 
at war, treasurer, and comptroller of the royal houschold. 
He was one of the twelve peers suddenly created by queen 
Anne. On the demise of that princess, he was imphieated 
with lord St. John in the charge of treasonabie correspond- 
ence with the Pretender, and, during two years, continued a 
prisoner in the Tower. ‘The remaiider of his life was spent 
in the tranquillity of learned leisure : he employed much tine 
in revising his works, and spared no labor in correcting them: 
they are, however, little read. His lordship, who was a pro- 
fessed imitator of Waller, has caught rather the faults thaa the 


beauties of his master. Of his various dramatic pieces, the 


Brush Enchanters alone was acted with success: less envied 
than Halifax, he attracted the praises of both parties ; he was 
celebrated both by Addison and Dryden: his name is immor- 
talised by Pope, as Granville the polite, and his Mira yet 
lives in the record of that poet, though his own adulatory 
sirains are consigned to oblivion. ; 


Here noble Surry ielt the sacred rave, 
Surry, the Granville of a tormer age : 
Matchless his pen, victorious was his lance, 
Bold in the lists, and eraceftl in the dance : 
Tn the same shades the Cupids tun’d his lyre 
To the same notes of love and soft desire ; 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 
‘Then hli'd the groves, as heavenly Mira now. 








Both Halifax and Lansdowne were indebted to their rank 
for the distinctions which they obtained from men of letters. 
lhe solicitude which these noblemen discovered for such di- 
stinctions 
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stinctions is illustrative of the manners of their times, and 
may be considered as a criterion of the honours which were 
then attached to the literary character. 


Pomfrét is ancther poet who flourished in this reign: his 
biography is obscure, although his poetry appears to have 
been for a time extremely popular, Jestitute of original ge- 
nius, his penury of thought was rendered more obvious by 
the vulgarism or corruption of his taste; his numbers have 
neither smoothness nor strength ; his sentiments are coarse 
and trite; his imagery tame and trivial; his style feeble and 
sordid. He wrote a pastoral dirge on the de: ath of queen 
Mary, replete with mythology and absurc ity : his longest 
poem contains a horrible story of Kirke’s cruelty: his most 
popular was the Choice, in which he has ve srsified mi iny com. 
mon-place maxims of prudence and ceconoiny. This poem 
is lavishly commended by Dr. Johnson : it is such, however, 
as, to use his own words on Congreve’s novel, m 
contemporaries ** would be better pleased to praise than to 
read.” 

Science continued to advance, and its progress was 
no less rapid than fortunate. ‘Ihe institution of the Royal 
Society was the commencement of an wra unparalle! ed for the 
universality of its researches, and the magnitude of its im- 
provements. ‘Phe spirit of discovery had gone forth, and its 
operations were illimitable as the powers of nature: nor were 
Its energies indicated alone by sublime theories or compre 
hensive systems. ‘They were exerted in use!ul inventions, 
and the application of mechanical liivenuity: they were not 
merely fe ‘d to the expansion of human intellect, but to 
the comfort and accommodation of |; 
fore or since, have so many illustricus minds been associated 
in similar views and pursuits. lu this scieitilic contederacy, 
neither the hostility of party nor the rancour of controversy 
was permitted io operate :—a noble emulation supplied the 
place of contention; bigotry aud sectarism were banished 
from a communion, whose supreme object was to diffuse 
knowledge and elicit truth. In addition to such members of 
the Royal Sosiety as have been already med, (among 
whoin 
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whom were Newton and Locke,) the names of Grew, Ray, 
and Derham, are particularly entitled to notice. Grew was 


the first who examined botanical subjects with a philosophic , 


eye. In the dedication to his Anatomy of Plants, which was 
addressed to Charles the second, he observes, ‘* that there 
were terre incognita in philosophy as well as geography, and 
that it was his fortune to have been the first to give a map of 
that particular country.” Ray published a History of Plants, 
an Account of Quadrupeds, and a Synopsis of Birds and 
Fishes: his most popular productions were his Physical and 
Theological Discourses. Some of his writings were edited 
by his friend, Dr. Derham, who probably derived from him 
the radical idea of his own compendious work of Physico- 
Theology. 


It is curious to observe, that the ingenious men of this age 
scattered, on various subjects, opinions which have since been 
developed and matured into particular systems: the activity 
of their minds overleaped the Emits of that world which was 
submitted to their investigation ; after having combined all the 
facts accumulated by former experience, they recurred to hy- 
pothetical deductions; and otten, by a sudden illumination 
of reason, anticipated results, which have since been slowly 
demonstrated to the cautious inquirer, and finally established 
on substanual sensible evidence. ‘The perusal of Grew will 
probably suggest the coincidence of those analogies between 
vegetables and animals observed by him, and the principles of 
the great Swedish naturalist, Linnaeus. ‘he admirable plan 
of Derham’s PhysicoTheology has been lately unfolded in 
Paley’s Natural Cheology. With the exception of chemistry, 
und the electrical phanomena, the track of science which has 
been pursued by our contemporaries appears to have been 
descried, if not explored, by «heir predecessors. So true is 
the remark of Brown in his Kcligio Medici, that no idea arises 
1 any individual mind, but Lears some allinity to such as have 
previously existed in the minds of other men, and no charac 
ter can be discovered, whose archetype mieht not be found ; 
** no spirit but hath had its parallel,’’ however obscured or for- 
gotten, unappreciated or unknown.—Hiograph. Brit. Biog. 
Dict. Burnet, Lemple, Grew, Ray, Wood Oxon. Athena. 
SRELISH 
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For the Year 1806. 


CHAPTER I. 


Cursory 


View of the Affairs on the Continent— State of Europe at the Re- 


newal of the Confderacy—Campuign in Ge rmany— V. ictory off Cape 
Trafalgar—His Mejesty's Speech, and subsequent Debate upon ut, in the 


Lords and Commons—IJmpeachment of Lord Melville 
relating to the Marquis of Wellesley — 


- Supplies — Papers 
Public funeral Honours to Mr. 


Pitt—! ublic Treaties — Thanks of Parliament to Lord Collingwood—Ae- 


cusation of Earl St. Vincent— Continental Treaties 


Public Honours to 


Lord Nelson—India Affairs—Irish Population — Pullic Lionours to Alar- 
quis Cornwallis— Payment of Mr. Pitt's Debts, 


E cannot commence the his- 

tory of the present year, 
without recurring to the battle 
of Austerlitz, the result of which, 
though fought on the second of 
December, was not fully ascer- 
tained in London till nea ulya month 
afterwards. It was hoped : d in- 
deed expected by every Sw of 
his country, that ‘this eng cagement, 
upon which so much de pended, 
would have been. favourable to 
the cause of the allies. Never was 
— expectation more completely 
cisappo' infed: and there are but 
fow instances on record in which 


- 


the hopes of a great nation have 


been so suddenly blasted as was 
the case with Austria, backed as 
she was by the power of Russia. 
As references must frequently be 
given to this event in the course 
of the present historical sketch, it 
may not be improper to describe 
as briefly as possible the leading 
circumstances of the battle, as well 
as those which led to it, and others 
which have been the consequence 
of it. 

The state of Europe at the re- 
newal of the continental confedera- 
cy was app: arently highly favour- 
able to the interests “of the allies. 
Buonaparte had inspired the sur- 
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rounding states and nations with 
a dread of his power, and alarm 
for their own independence. The 
aggrandisement of France had 
justly become an object of extreme 
jealousy to the whole of Europe. 
A solid peace, or indeed a truce of 
any length, could not be ex ted; 
the gigantic projects of the em- 
peror of the French seemed to por- 
tend a new order of things on the 
continent, and to demand every 
energy that could be brought to 
oppose his views. Many causes 
have, however, fatally conspired 
to prevent any grand exertion in 
behalf of the iicsendenee of Eu- 
rope ; of these, no one presented 
so insuperable a bar to an effec- 
tive public league as the jealousy 
that subsisted between Austria and 
Prussia. To this may be added the 
languor that seemed to pervade the 
greater part of the continent who had 

een dispirited bythe successive tri- 
umphs of the French, and were now 
looking with painful anxiety at the 
facility with which a French army 
might burst upon almost any part 
of Europe, by the advantages which 
the peace at Tuneville had given 
them over the German empire. 
Great Britain had entered into a 
war, and had carried it on almost 
single-handed nearly two years ; 
and such was the indifference or 
timidity of the powers of Europe, 
that a confederacy could scarcely 
be expected, till necessity should 
oblige them to enter into an union, 
as the last measure to which they 
could resort for the means of se! f-de- 
tence and security. Inthe autumn 
of 1504, the impossibility of their 
continuing any political relations 
with France was publicly an- 
nounced. lt was thea discovered 
that forbes: nce on their part was 
no pledge ti: their safety, and that 
the hope of any lasting tranquillity 


was vain, as depending upon him 
who was destroying rincipalities 
and powers at his pleasure, and 
creating new ones that should be 
subservient to his views, and that 
should second his ambition. At 
the end of August 1804, M. D’Ou- 
bril, the Russian envoy at Paris, 
in demanding passports, presented 
a farewell note, in which it is de- 
clared, that, “in case the French 
government shall compel Russia, 
either by fresh injuries, or by pro- 
vocations aimed against her or 
against her allies, * still threat- 
ening more seriously the security 
and independence of Europe, his 
majesty will then manifest as much 
energy in employing those extreme 
measures, as he has given proofs 
of his patience in resorting to the 
use of all the means of moderation 
consistent with the maintenance 
of the honour and dignity of his 
crown.” Sweden renounced her 
political relations with France 
from the period of the violation 
of the neutral territory of Baden, 
and the destruction of the duke 
D’ Enghien which followed it. 
These two nations, by alienating 
themselves from the French empire, 
afforded to the British minister a 
favourable opportunity for the re- 
vival of a continental alliance, and 
it should seem that some consider- 
able progress had been made in 
the formation of a treaty with 
Russia and other powers, before 
the arrival of the letter from Buo- 
naparte to the king ; for in his ma- 
jesty’s speech to the parliament on 
the 15th of January 1805, after 
referving to that letter, he chserves, 
“ I have, therefore, not thought it 
right to enter into any more par- 
ticular explanation, without pre- 
vious communication with those 
powers on the continent with 
whom { am engaged in confidential 

intercourse 
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intercourse and connection *.”” On 
the 19th of June following a mes- 
sage of a much stronger nature, 
and calculated to encourage and 
to make provision for a continental 
confederacy, was delivered to the 
house of commons, in such terms 
as could not be misconstrued either 
by this country or by the enemy. 
The die was evidently cast, and 
ua general war was the conse- 
quence. Preparations were accord- 
ingly made on the part of France, 
as Well as on that of the allies; and 
that army which had for man 
months menaced this country with 
the vain threat of invasion, was 
suddenly marched from the coast 
for the purpose of more active 
operations. On the 24th of Sep- 
tember, Buonaparte left his capi- 
tal: he passed the Rhine on the 
Ist of October, and, in the course 
of a few days only, captured 
an immense Austrian army, con- 
sisting of sixty thousand men, with 
the loss on his part of less than 
two thousand. In Italy the cam- 
paign, though less disastrous to the 
allies, was nevertheless very un- 
fortunate to their cause. Scarcely 
had this intelligence been received, 
when the exhilarating news of tlie 
victory obtained by the British 
Heet off Trafalgar arrived. While 
the misfortunes on the continent ex- 
hibited the superiority of the French 
over our allies, the achievements 
made by the navy of England, 
under the command of lord Nelson, 
removed all anxiety at home re- 
specting an invasion, exalted us 
as a nation in the eyes of our 
friends, and have checked the am- 
bition of him who hoped to found 
his own greatness, “ in commerce, 
in colonies, and in ships,” at the 
expense of our humiliation. 

The emperor of Germany could 
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not but be sensibly affected at the 
loss which he had experienced, yet 
his mind did not bend under the 
pressure of the calamity: he did 
not despair of the goodness of his 
cause or of the means of — 
his loss, great as it was; he accord- 
ingly published, and caused to be 
circulated throughout Europe, an 
excellent state paper, and prepared 
with the aid of Russia to meet the 
power of France in another situa- 
tion. He was, however, under 
the necessity of making great sa- 
crifices: he had applied for an 
armistice, to which the conqueror 
was willing to accede, upon the 
condition of having the ‘Tyrol, 
Venice, and the strong posts of Ger- 
many put into his possession. Upon 
such ignominious terms, an armis- 
tice was equal to a surrender of 
the Austrian states and crown at 
discretion. The emperor therefore 
immediately dropped his solicita- 
tions, and published a manifesto, 
in which he declares his resolution 
not to make a separate peace, but, 
relying on the pledged assistance of 
Russia, to pursue his fortune to 
the last extremity. He had al- 
ready abandoned his capital, which 
Was in possession of the enemy on 
the 12th of November. In six days 
after, the French entered Brunn, 
where they found sixty pieces of 
cannon, and an immense quantity 
of ammunition, and whatever else 
that was necessary for recruiting 
an army. From this period tothe 
second of December nothing of 
importance happened ; but on this 
day was fought the grand batile 
inthe plains of Moravia between 
Brunn and Olmutz. [Five days 
before, the emperor ct France, 
foreseeing the dreadful carnage 
that must result from a contest be. 
tween two such formidable arnues 


* See the commencement of the last volume, also the Public Papers contained in it. 
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as were almost in sight of one an- 
other, had offeredan armistice. The 
terms, however, were such as the 
allies did not think proper to ac- 
cept: they had indeed presumed 
too much upon their own strength, 
and had notsuficiently reckonedup- 
on the experience and talents of him 
with whom they were to contend. 
He, on the contrary, soon disco- 
vered that the affairs of the oppos- 
ing armies were conducted with 
presumptio n and inconstderateness. 
Of this ill-judged contidence Buona- 
parte resolved tg profit: he or- 
dered his army to retreat in the 
night as through fear, though in 
truth it was only thet he might 
secure a stronger and more advan- 
tageous position, t three leagues in 
the rear of his present ground : 
he pretended also an anxiety for 
fortifying his camp, and afterwards 
proposed an interview with the 
emperor of Russia, who, disdain. 
ing to accede to the propos 1) him- 
self, sent his ald-du-camp, with a 
view no doubt of observin o the 
a nian state of the French army. 
‘Lhis officer, who was a very young 
man, completely misled by the 
arts and maneuvres of Buonea parte, 
returned with a’most deiusive ace 
count of t he state af things m the 
enemy’s camp. Some of the ve- 
teran Austrian and Russian ee. 
nerals Ve ntured Li) remoustrate 
fidence, and 
to warn their sovereions of th 


s 
folly of confidh: g in such 2 report 
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as that presented to them by the 
youn officer, 


The i important day of the 2d of 


December at ley eth arrived : at 
one in the morning Buonaparte 
visited the posts reconnoitred the 
fire softh 1 Opposite CAMP, at d 


’ 
Bhi ape me iabls trust. 


ing to no one, gamed for himself 


and with his own eyes every possible 
information. He learnt that. with 


Ihe army he Was about to contend, 


H AND 


the night had been spent in riot and 
drunkenness : at sun-rise, orders 
for a general attack were given, 
and in an instant every field. mur 
shal joined his corps, A tremen- 
douscannonade took place along the 
whole line: not an hour had elapsed 
before the left wing of the Allies 
was completely cut off; and by 
one o’clock at noon the victory 
was decided. From the heights 
of Austerlitz, the two emperors 
had the mortification of seemg their 


u 
. 
n 


armies routed, and the flower of 


their military cut off. ‘Lhe result 
of this day’s battle was, that the 
allies lost 150 pieces of caunon, 
and 45 stand of colours. ‘The loss 
of lives was proportionally great. 
The allies, after a day so disastrous 
to their cause, retired, and on the 
next there was an interview  be- 
tween the emperors of France and 
Austria, which led first to an ar- 
mistice and then to a peace. 

[t has been thought necessary 
to give this brief sketch of the 
aitairs on the continent, which, 
though it properly belongs to the 
history of the former year, is so 
closely connected with the parlia- 
mentary proceedings of the present, 
us to render a view of the one im- 
periect without 2 short detail ot 
the other. Fo r the IME reat 
it | beh ovi $5 us [0 } er to the funeral 
rites of the hero ot Fite: curt 
to the 
which 
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continental confederacy, when the 
death of the minister, by whose ef- 
fortsithad been excited, occasioneda 
short suspension of public business. 
Mr. Pitt, as will be found in an- 
other part of the volume, departed 
this lite on Thursday, the 23d of 
January, after a long and painful 
illness, brought on, or hastened, by 
the fatigues ‘of his official duties. 
Parliament assembled on the 
Zist, and was opened by commis- 
sion; his majesty’s speech was read 
by the lord chancellor: it referred 
to the success of his m: rye 2sty ’s arms 
by sea, and particular ly to the 
victory obtained ever the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain 
off Cape Trafa gar, which is justly 
described as an exploit beyond any 
recorded even in the annals of the 
British navy. His majesty most 
deeply regrets that the day of that 
memorable triumph should have 
been unhappily clouded with the 
fallot the heroie commander, and 
he calls upon his parliament to 
concur in enabling him to annex 
to those honours which he had 
conieried on the family of lord 
Nelson, such a mark of national 
muniticence as may preserve to the 
latest pi sterity the memory of his 
service ‘Sy and the benefit 
of his great example. His majesty 
next adverts to the application of 
the means which had been placed 
at his depon il, for the resisting of 
the formidable encroachments of 
France. ‘The treaties entered into 
for this purpose, he said, had been 
laid before them, 
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directed to be 
from which it would appear that 
he had left nothing undone on his 
part to sustain the efforts of his 
allies, and that he had acted in 
conformity to principles declared by 
rnised by p: arliament, 
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safety of the continent. “His ma- 
jesty is consoled in the prospect 
of the unshaken adherence of the 
emperor of Russia to the general 
cause, although the emperor of 
Germany had been compelled to 
withdraw from the contest, and 
he feels no doubt that parliament 
will be fully sensible of the impor- 
tant advantages to be derived from 
preserving the closest and most 
intimate connection with that so- 
vereign. 

In the commons his majesty 
expressed a full conti dence in their 
granting him such supplies as the 
public exigencies might appear to 
require : and as it was his earnest 
wish to contribute, by every means 
in his power, to alleviate the bur- 
thens imposed on his people, he 
had directed the sum of one million 
sterling, part of the proceeds arise 
ing from the sale ot sueh prizes 
made on the powers with which 
he is at war as by law were vested 
in the crown, to be applied to the 
public service of the year. ‘The 
speech concludes with declaring 
his majesty ’s full coniidence that 
the attention of parliament will be 
invariably directed to the improve 
ment of those means, Which are 
to be found in the bravery and 
discipline of his forces, in the zeal 
and loyalty of every class of his 
subjects, and in the unexhausted 
resources of his dominions, for 
rendering the British empire in- 
vincible at home as well as tormi- 
dable abroad.—Such is the outiine 
of the opening speech 

In the house of lords, the ad- 
dress was moved by the earl of 
Essex, who, alter having referred 
to the several topics nouced in the 
speech, called upon their lordships 
to prove to the world that the 
country was united in itself, and 
that there was but one opinion 

A 4 among 
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ameng them, which was that of 
supporting the constitution, and 
with it independence and per- 
manent security of every state im 
Europe, which had manifested an 
equal desire of defending its free- 
dom and its roperty against the 
attacks which had been made, or 
were likely to be made, against the 
existence of both. 

Lord Carleton seconded the ad- 
dress; and after pronouncing 2 
high and well drawn eulogiam on 
the character, talents, and courage 
of lord Nelson, his lordship ad- 
verted to the victory which had 
been since obtained by sir Richard 
Strachan ;—to the share which 
lord Collingwood was entitled to 
in the honour acquired on the ever 
memorable 21st of October; and for 
the t service which he had ren- 
dered to the state by his conduct 
after the action. The noble lord 
then adverted to the death of the 
duke of Gloucester, as claiming 
an unanimous expression of re- 
gret ;—and to the paternal regard 
and liberality of his majesty, m 
devoting to the public service so 
large a proportion of the money 
which was his undoubted right, 
and which was usually accepted 
by the crown, a_ circumstance 
that claimed the gratitude of the 
country, and would be the means 
of exciting such a spirit in all classes 
of the people, as must eventually 
raise the British name to a higher 
pitch of glory than it had ever 
yet reached, notwithstanding that 
wt had for ages ranked highest 
among the nations of Europe for 
honour, wealth, and independence. 

Earl Cowper concurred in the 
greater part of the address, but 
on the subject of the continental 
treaties he meant to have moved an 
amendment ; the  indisposition, 
however, of the minister induced 





him to waive his motion till th 

following Monday, when he should 
move, “ That it was highly expe- 
dient and important for the house 
to go into a full consideration of 
the present state of the country, 
and the causes which had pro- 
duced it.” 

Lord Grenville perfectly con- 
curred with the lastspeaker : “I had 
intended,” . said the noble baron, 
‘to have discussed at some length 
the present situation of the country, 
and not to have suffered this day 
to pass without seriously consider- 
ing what has been the result 
of measures hitherto adopted—in 
what situation we are now placed 
by the operation of such measures 
—and what ought to be done for 
the interests and the honour of the 
country. The indisposition of a 
right honourable gentleman in- 
duces me, however, to postpone, 
for the present, entering into this 
discussion, which must, under such 
circumstances, be painful to us all, 
to me more particularly so, consi- 
dering the sentiments which I feel 
towards that right honourable gen- 
tleman. Atthe same time it must 
not be forgotten, that the situation 
of the country imperiously calls 
for investigation. I am ready in- 
deed to concur inan address which 
pledges no man to any opinion on 
subjects which must hereafter be 
discussed, when the papers which 
relate to them are before the 
house; I have not the slightest 
wish to drag such a subject into 
discussion, previously to the time 
when the documents shall be laid 
before your lordships. When they 
are presented to our consideration, 
I shall be enabled to judge of their 
value and importance ; of the 
weight which ought to be attached 
to them ; of the different bearings 
which they have upon the subject 
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to which they refer, and of the 

neral results which they present, 
Sicmiag my opinion accordingly. 
With respect to the services of 
lord Nelson, we can have but 
one opinion, and in the para- 
graph of the address which refers 
to that subject, I most cordially 
concur,” 

Lord Hawkesbury wished also 
to avoid discussion for the present ; 
at the same time he contended, 
that it had ever been the constitu- 
tional and parliamentary practice, 
when his majesty’s speech had in- 
timated that certain papers and 
documents would be laid before 
parliament, to avoid entering mto 
any discussion upon the subject 
to which they refer, until such do- 
cuments are actually before the 
house, and can fairly become the 
objects of its consideration. His 
majesty’s ministers, in all cases 
that requiréd it, have laid the ne- 
cessary papers before the house ; 
when, if they were satisfactory, a 
day has been appointed for the 
discussion of the subject; if not, 
other papers have been moved for, 
im order that it might be better 
elucidated. His lordship ac mitted 
that the situation of the country 
required their most serious consi- 
deration, and that when the time ar- 
rived for entering upon the subject, 
his majesty’s ministers were fully 
prepared to go into the question 
without any tear of the result. 
He was confident that their con- 
duct would bear the strictest in- 
vestigation, and that they liad no 
wish to elude it for a moment. 

Lord Mulgrave did not thinl: 
it would be possible to produce 
the papers in time to enable the 
house to enter into any discussion 
upon them on the day fixed by 
the noble earl (Cowper), which 
appeared to him much too early 
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to allow of that solemn investiga- 
tion which the importance of the 
subject required. 

Lord Grenville, in reply, said, 
there were many points respecting 
the situation of the country which 
had no connection whatever with 
foreign treaties, some of which 
were of the highest importance, 
and called for an early attention, 
an attention that ought not to be 
deferred beyond the day already 
mentioned.—The address was then 
agreed to. , 

In the house of commons the 
address was moved by lord Francis 
Spencer, who contended that not- 
withstanding the disasters which had 
so unfortunately befallen Austria, 
disasters on which it was impossible 
for human foresight to calculate, 
the situation of this country was by 
no means more dangerous than in 
the last summer. e were now 
not alone and unassisted. We had 
experienced the unshaken fidelity 
of Russia, and he was sure the 
house would be unanimous in the 
expression of their sentiments of 
the beneficial effects to this nation 
which such an alliance must neces- 
sarily produce. His lordship then 
referred to our naval victories, the 
importance and value of which 
loud!y called for the congratulations 
of that house to his majesty : and 
he had no doubt the house would 
enable his majesty to exercise his 
munificence, by bestowing on the 
family of the deceased hero the 
power of handing down to posterity 
the illustrious name of the man 
who had given the death-blow to 
the French navy. The noble lord 
concluded by reading the address, 
which was, as usual, an echo to the 
speech, with the addition of a 
paragraph, condoling with his ma- 
jesty on the recent death of the 
late duke of Gloucester. 
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Mr. Ainslie seconded the mo- 
tion. In deploring the triumphs of 
= enemy over our allies, he said, 

e had the consolation that our 
bola, character remained un- 
sullied, and our resources unim- 
paired. If our commerce had, in 
some respects, suffered by the oc- 

pation of so large a part of Eu- 
rope by hostile armies, yet expe- 
rience had proved how difficult it 
was, with every restriction of which 
tyranny could avail itself, to pre- 
vent the introduction into foreign 
states of those productions of Bri- 
tish growth and manuiacture, 
of which they stood in so much 
need. Th ough the armies of the 
foe were m: irching to avenge what 
they termed the. perfidy of this 
country, he trusted the house 
would assure his majesty, that a 
gallant nation, like that of Great 
Britain, would not be intimidated 
by any menaces thrown ont against 
it. The exigencies of the times, he 
admitted, re« quired great sacrifice S3 
but his majesty had set a noble 
example, which called for the gra- 
titude and imitation of the people 
atlarge. Our freedom, our enjoy- 
ments, and above all the power 
which we possessed of repressing 
the ambitious views of the emperor 
of the French, were with him the 
most heinous crimes, Stull, how- 
ever, if Providence continued that 
fostering attention to Py nation 
with which it had so long been 
favoured, he trusted we shou ld yet 
be ab! ic to bring the 
test in which we were engaged 
to a safe and honourable termina- 
tion. 

Lord Henry Petty, SO for from 
ob} wectin ez to th: it part o if the address 
which related to the pees Vice 
tO ry of Trafalgar, and = the lo SS 
sustained by the nation in the 
of the noble admiral, 
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vinced, that as it was the peculiar by 


talent of that hero to unite all 
around him in one commen eflort 
against the enemy, so the membe 

of that house, and the inhabitants 
of the country at large, combined 
in sentiments of exultation for the 
victory, and in feelings of sorrow 
on the melancholy circumstance by 
which it was accompanied. ‘To 
other parts of the address he had 
objections so strong that he had 
intended to have moved an amend- 
ment, the language of which would, 
he trusted, be infinitely more con- 
sonant to the extraordinary crisis 
at which the country had. arrived, 
and more consonant to the feelings 
which the contemplation of that 
crisis was calculated to excite. But 
as reports had been circulated that 
the individual, on whom would rest 
the greater part of the task of de- 
fending and explaining the con- 
duct which had reduced Great 
Britain to the state in which she 
Was at present placed, was ren- 
dered unable, by circumstances 
which he deeply lamented, to attend 
in his place, he should not now 
propose the amendment, but con- 
tent himself with begging leave to 
read it. It stated that the house 
feltthe deepest regret at the serious 
disasters which had befallen the 
arms of our allies on the continent, 
and that it would immediately 
proceed to inguire into the causes 
of such unexampled calamity.— 
That the house had a periect 
sense of the alarming state of pub- 
7 affairs, and of the necessity of 
making every possible exertion to 
retrieve them: but that it also felt 
the indispensable necessity of being 
assured, that the means which 
might be furnished should not be 
employed to increase the peril 
which | they were meant to avert, or 
to agegrandize the power which 
they 
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they were intended to diminish.— 
His lordship then gave notice, that 
on Monday next he would propose 
an address to his majesty, which 
should be conformable to the sen- 
timents contained in the paper that 
he had just read, when he meant to 
enter more at large into the causes 
which had led to our present exi- 
gency. 

Mr. Fox declared his entire con- 
currence in the sentiments expressed 
by his noble friend. He felt it ne- 
cessary, however, to say, that in 
waving this discussion for the pre- 
sent, 1 Was not owns: to an insen- 
sibility to the afflicting situation of 
affairs. Hewas anxiousto have itun- 
derstood, that he was not influenced 
by any want of feeling for the un- 
ex: oe C: ula umities sv hich had be- 


r se Cy all he 1¢ vlan ed pet it WO ala 
inferred, from their con- 
duct this night, that they did not 
fecl for the extracrdinary 1l-con- 
certed and ill-conducted plans that 
had led to these unexampled cala- 
mities; nor that their forbearance 


not be 


would be attributed to want of 
concern or indignation for these 
disgr: iceful meusures. He was 


fully alive to both, and it was the 
strength of his feelings that induced 
him to concur with the sentiments 
of his noble friend. The circum- 
stances which led them to dcfer the 
discussion would probably last but 
a very few days, and even if they 
should extend to a longer period, 
im that case pers mal consideration 
must give way to a sense of public 
duty, aad the ‘‘aaine s be brought 
forward on as ‘aie: | is iV as possi- 
bie. He t! oupgait Mi nd: tv, the 
day proposed by his noble friend, 
Was as di: tant a di iV as consistently 
with a sen duty they 
could fix on. 
Lord Castlereagh coneurred in 
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the feelings that actuated the noble 
lord in postponing the discussion 
for the present, and although the 
honourable gentleman who had 
just sat down seemed confident that 
could substantiate a charge 
against his majesty’s ministers, they 
were no less confident that rnd 
ever the question shouldcome under 
consideration, they would be able 
fullyand satisfactorily to justify their 
conduct. It would then be their 
duty to state at large what they 
had to urge in their justifications 
but until then he should not enter 
upon the subject. He admitted 
that if the distineuished individual, 
who was so intimately concerned 
with the discussion, should not be 
able to attend, ull after a period, 
beyond which, from a sense of par- 
amount duty, the noble lord could 
not put off the subject, it would be 
competent for him to bring it for- 
ward at whatever time his feelings 
of public duty might render it ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Windham agreed, that to 
enter into. the di: on at present 
would not be ie me to the 
fee lings which appeared to be uni- 


a 
de 4400 


vers xcited in the house. It 
prey ‘not be desirable to bring 
forward such a discussion at the 


moment when the individual who 
was to be the priicipal 1 objec t of it 
was lying on a sickness.— 
These feelings, however, must noi 
continue to inf le ence their procceds 
ines for any considerable period ; 
personal considerations must give 
way to a sense of great public duty. 
The address was then agreed 
nem. con., and a committee 
pomited to prepare the same. 
Mr. Whitbread next rose to give 
notice that if it should be deemed 
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necessary he would, the next day, 
move that the committee of ime 


peachinent against lord Melville, 
that 
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that had been appointed last session, 
should be revived. But it appear- 
ed to him that by the act of last 
session for continuing their pro- 
ceedings, the committee would of 
course be in force during the pre- 
sent session: he contented himself, 
therefore, with giving notice that 
he should move that the resolutions 
of the house which led to the ap- 
pointment of that committee be 
read, in order that he might after- 
wards move that such of the mem- 
bers of that committee as were in 
town should have power to proceed. 
"This motion was afterwards made, 
and it was ordered that the said 
committee do sit, and proceed in 
the matters referred to the next 
mornirg. 

On Thursday, the 23d, both 
houses of parliament presented their 
addresses to his majesty. The same 
day Mr. Pitt died; in consequence 
of which the intended motions of 
earl Cowper in the house of peers, 
and of lord Henry Petty in the 
commons, intended for tke follow- 
ing Monday, were postponed. 

On Friday, the 21th, a message 
was brought from the lords to the 
commons, containing a copy of the 
answer of lord Melville to the 
articles of impeachment exhibited 
against him by that house, which 
upon the motion of Mr. Whitbread 
was read. It stated that the noble 
Viscount, saving and reserving to 
himself all just and legal exceptions 
which can be made to the matter 
and form of these articles, together 
with the advantage of his privileges 
as a peer, doth allege that he is nor 

uilty of all, or any, of the mis- 
_ and misdemeanors charged 
upon him in the said articles, and 
that he is ready to prove his inno- 
cence in such manner and torm as 
their lordships should think proper 
t> award. ‘This answer was reter. 
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red to the committee appointed to | 
conduct the impeachment. 


It is proper to observe, in conse. | 


quence of the business to which it 


ave rise, that Mr. Paull said that 


e should on Wednesday move for 
the production ofa letter from lord 
Melville to the directors of the 
East India company, relative to 
their debt, dated in June 1801: he 
also gave notice that he meant to 
move for more papers relative to 
the transactions in Oude, and the 
appointment of the honourable 
Henry Wellesley to be lieutenant. 
governor of the provinces extorted 
trom the Vizir. 

Mr. Lascelles also gave notice 
that he should, on Monday, bring 
forward a motion on a subject that 
had caused the greatest grief and 
melancholy throughout the coun- 
try; he meant the death of that 
illustrious personage the late chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. It was his 
intention, he said, to move that some 
signal mark of public respect should 
be shown to the memory of that 
great man. 

Mr. Fox submitted whether it 
would not be more proper to post- 
pone that notice until after the dis- 
cussion of the motion proposed 
by his noble friend, which natu- 
rally claimed the precedency. It 
was, however, for that honour- 
able gentleman, and those who 
thought with him, to consider whe- 
ther the motion which they meant 
to bring forward might not involve 
points, the discussion of which 
would more properly belong to the 
question announced by his noble 
friend,—whether in fact it might 
not be of such a nature as many 
gentlemen could not assent to 
withoat a gross violation of their 
public duty. 

On Saturday Mr. Huskisson 
moved, that the house should on 
Monday 
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Monday resolve itself into a com- 
mittee, to consider further of the 
supply to be granted to his majesty. 

Mr. Grey recommended the hause 


' to consider whether it would be 
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proper to proceed so immediately 
to vote the supplies under the 
present circumstances. He had no 
wish to retard the public business, 
and should be extremely sorry to 
cause delay where promptitude was 
so necessary ; but he really thought 


_ it would be improper in the house 


% 


ra) 


to vote the supplies of the year, 
while it was altogether uncertain 
who was to have the management 
of them. 

Lord Castlereagh hoped that 
when Monday arrived he would 
not object going into the com- 
mittee, as arrangements would pro- 
bably be made before that time to 
remove the difficulty under which 
he now seemed to labour, as his 
majesty was taking measures to 
form a new administration. He 
should hope therefore that the 
house would find no difficulty in 
proceeding on the business, as the 
public service would suffer very 
material injury if the supplies were 
prevented trom i through the 
preliminary stages. It was, hows 
ever, with the discretion of the 
house, whether it would proceed 
to grant the supplies in the absence 
of the chancellor of the exchequer. 
‘The house, however, ought to 
know that his majesty had deter- 
mined to vest that office, for atime, 
according to former precedents, in 
the chief justice of the King’s 
Bench. 

Mr. Fox observed, that what 
the noble lord had said did not 
meet the objection of his honour- 
able triend. That objection is, to 
be called upon to grant the sup- 
plies when there is no chancellor of 
the exchequer, nor any first lord of 
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the treasury, so to be called upon 
to vote them in total ignorance of 
the persons that are to be respon- 
sible for the management and ap- 
plication of them. When, there- 
fore, the matter came to be dis- 
cussed, he wished to have it under- 
stood that his objection was not 
that the chancellor of the exchequer 
is absent, nor that the office is in 
the hand of the chief justice, but 
what he meant to insist upon was, 
that there should be some person 
pledged to the responsibility before 
the vote passes. 

Lord Castlereagh said his an- 
swer went to this, that the supplies 
would not be in such a state of fore 
wardness as to be tangible till long 
after Monday, and therefore there 
would be full opportunity to see 
into whose hands they will pass, as 
it is his majesty’s intention without 
delay to take measures for forming 
a new administration. After a few 
more observations from Mr. Grey, 
it was ordered that the house should 
go into the committee on Monday: 
and on that day,in a committee, the 
house voted 120,000 seamen and 
marines for the current year. 

On Monday, the 27th January, 
Mr. Paull rose for the purpose of 
moving that certain papers, for 
which he had moved in June last, 
should be printed for the use of the 
members ; which being ordered, he 
again rose, and said he was aware 
of the inexpediency and even dan- 
ger of moving for many papers re- 

ative to any transaction connected 
with India, but he was under the 
necessity of asking for a few more 
Which were essential to the pur- 

oses of substantial justice. These, 
eer he said, were the last 
papers he should call for to support 
the two charges already given 
notice of. He would not detain 
the house longer than by sayinz, 
Ab 
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that to insure the support of thése 
gentlemen on one side of the house, 
and the aid and countenance of 
many honourable disinterested and 
conscientious gentlemen on the 
other, he should produce a charge 
copied almost verbatim trom the 
articles of impeachment voted 
against Mr. Hastings, by a strong 
and over-powering majority of the 
house, at the head of which was the 
late Mr. Pitt. He then moved for 
copies of the correspondence be- 
tween marquis Cornwallis and the 
nabob of Oude and the court of 
directors ; and also of the corre- 
spondence of marquis Wellesley 
with the native powers, with the 
British officers employed in India, 
and with the court of directors of 
the affairs of India. ‘These mo- 


tiogs being seconded by Mr. Keune, - 


Mr. Paull again rose and assured 
the house that he dared the breath 
of calumny to impute to him, with 
justice, any motives but those of a 
public nature. He bore no animo- 
sity to lord Wellesley personally, 
but he would exert his honest en- 
deavours to prosecute him to con- 
viction; as an enemy to the pro- 
sperity and happiness of India, and 
to the best interest of the mother 
country. He could consider him 
in no hight but that of a great state 
delinquent, in the same situation as 
that in which Mr. Hastings stood 
on his return from abroad, with this 
essential difference, that what was 
undefined crime in the case of Mr. 
hiastings, was positive criminality 
in the case of lord Wellesley :— 
the latter could plead no excuse, no 
error in judgment, no ignorance off 
the laws of his country, having 
been a member of the British par- 
liament when the articles of im- 
peachment were voted aginst Mr. 
Hdastings. He decla-ed that, with 
the nabob of Onde, or with any 
\ 
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other potentate on the peninsula 


with the emperor of France, nor 
would he allow, with impunity, in. 
sinuations calculated, through him, 
to injure the cause of truth and 
justice. 

Sir J. Metcalf said that similar 
motions to those now brought for. 
ward had led to nothing but trou. 
ble and expense. He hoped, there. 
fore, that the house would pause 
before it would consent to grant 
papers under such circumstances, 
He objected to the motions also, as 
the papers demanded would afford 
material information tothe French 
government, and he was sure that 
they would have no tendency to 
criminate the conduct of the noble 
marquis. Besides, it would have a 
most dangerous effect, if, by agree- 
ing to this motion, it should be 
thought on the continent of India 
that all the treaties and engage- 
ments that had been entered into 
with the native powers could be 
rescinded by a vote of parliament. 
‘lhe honourable member had indeed 
disclaimed any connection with the 
nabob of Oude, yet it was certain 
that he had seen that potentate 
later than any other member of 
that house. : 

Mr. Francis said he had already 
given his opinion to the house and 
the country of the marquis Wel- 
lesley’s conduct, and he saw no 
reason to alter it. He was not to 
be awed or intimidated into an 
abandonment of his principles.— 
The honourable baronet had _ reter- 
red to the danger that arose from 
the intelligence derived to the ene- 
my from the publication of these 
papers; but he was of opinion that 
the enemy had gained more infor- 
mation than these could afford, from 
marquis Wellesley’s intercepted 
corresponden ey which had _ been 

published 
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pul blished in the Monsteur, and was 
atterwards translated into all the 
London papers. He was himself 
not aware of any danger that could 
be apprehended from the pre- 
daction of the papers, and in this 
opinion he was confir ned by the 
declaration of the noble lord at the 
head of the board of controul, who 
had said that he saw no possible 
objection to their being produced. 
Aiter some spirited observations 
made by Mr. Paull, the several mo- 
tions were carried. 

Mr. Henry Lascelles then rose, 
and stated that it was his anxious 
wish, in conducting the melancholy 
business of which he had already 
civen notice, to endeavour as much 
as possible to prevent a revival of 
those political diff vhich 

existed during the whole illustrious 
career of the distinguished person 
on whose memory it was the object 
of his motion to conter some sin- 
gular mark of national respect. 
He was desirous, that without in- 
volving the consideration ot such 
topics, an opportunity should be 
afforded of bestowing on the me- 
mory of so great a man such a 
dis tinguished tribute as would be 
nformable with the feelings 
nation, for 
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be 
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eg and of the 
he was sure the feelings were gene- 
yal, and alike Ah onourable tothe 
community, as to the rey 
the y v ho ts the « object of them. 
With this view he should studi- 
ously abstain from enumerating the 
various events that have formed 
the leading teatures of his brilliant 
administration, and should avoid 
entering into a consideration 
subjects that might lead to a dis- 
cussion foreign to the object of his 
tlaving stated thus much, 
he submitted to the house a motion 
the same as that w ‘hich took place 
he instance of his jilustrious 
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father: for he was sure that no 
man would deny that the son was 
®s great a man as the father. He 
therefore moved—*“ That an hum- 
ble address be presented to his 
majesty, that he would be gracious- 
ly pleased to direct, that the re- 
mains of the late right honourable 
William Pitt be interred at the 
public expense, and that a monv- 
ment be erected to his memory, in 
the collegiate church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, with an inscription 
expressive e of the irreparable loss the 
nation has sustained by the dei ith of 
so excellent a statesman.” ‘This 
motion was seconded by the mar- 
quis of ‘Titchfield, who said he was 
solely actuated in the support he 
gave to the present motion, by his 
admiration of the virtues and ex- 
traordinary talents of the deceased 
statesman, and he thought the house 
called upon to perpetuate the me- 
mory of a member, so able, so 
eminent, so dis tinguished, and dis- 
interested. On the motion being 
put from the chair,— 

Lord Folkestone said, that though 
he pelt. as sincerely as zny man for 


a motion beSoue the ceaes he 
could not, consistenJy with the 
sense of public duty, assent to It.— 
Me did not agree that the merits of 
the right honourable gentleman 
Wwe re suc h is to de: erve some signs il 
mark of the respect of that house, 
he should barely state the 
ground of this opinion to be, the 
result of a comparative view of 
what had been the situation of the 
country when the right honourable 
gentleman had firstcome into oflice, 
and what it is at present. On this 
ground, therefore, if he should be 
tollowed by any other gentleman, 
that might think with him, he 
should feel it his duty to divide the 
house upon the motion. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hawkins Browne had hoped 
that the motion would have been 
passed with an unanimity accordant 
with the universal grief with which 
every British heart was most deeply 
affected, and with the unfeigned re- 
spect so justly due to the memory 
of this illustrious statesman, who 
will ever be lamented and revered. 
As, however, a noble lord had 
risen to oppose the motion, he 
would not content himself with a 
silent vote. We had only to look 
around us, and a thousand objects 
would forcibly obtrude themselves 
upon our view, amply sufficient to 
confute the assertion, that the great 
and good man whom we all de- 
plore, had left this country in a 
worse situation than he had found 
it in. He should confine himself 
to subjects upon which no difference 
of opinion could be entertained.— 
The funds, the great criterion of 
national prosperity, notwithstand- 
mg the large expenditure which a 

ng and extensive war had oc- 
casioned, where our efforts had 
exceeded all former precedents, 
notwithstanding the dismal pro- 
spects we have now before us, the 
three per cents are higher than at 
the commencement of Mr. Pitt’s 
administration—though we were 
then im full peace, and there was 
every prospect of its long con- 
tinuance. Our public credit had 
been solely supported by his admi- 
rable system of finance, a system 
approved by all parties, and which, 
if rt had been the single feature of 
his administration, deserved every 
honour a grateful people canbestow, 
After enumerating various other 
blessings derived under Providence 
from the same source, he concluded 
with saying that we may apply to 
Mr. Pitt what Suetonius says of 


Augustus Cesar, that he found 
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Rome of brick and left it of map 
ble. = 
Mr. William Smith felt that he ~~ 
could not, consistently with a sense 
of public duty, accede to theman 
tion, but must resist it; and, pains © 
ful as the performance of sucha ~ 
duty must be, he could not shrink ~~ 
from the task. No one who had ~~ 
opposed that right honourable ~ 
entleman’s measures, nor any 
riend who deplored him, could ~~ 
more sincerely regret his loss. He — 
had frequently witnessed the exer. 
cise of his great talents and tran 
scendant powers, which he had  ~ 
often contemplated with admiration ~~ 
and awe. But when he wasto vote 
this mark of respect to the right ~~ 
honourable gentleman as an ‘ex. 
cellent statesman,” he _ thought 
himself bound to consider whether 
that character belonged to his 
measures and administration. To 
form this estimate, he knew of no 
criterion but a consideration of the 
state of the country at the time he _ 
came into office, of his conduct 
while in office, and of the present 
state of the country. Every gene © — 
tleman would make the comparison —__ 
in his own mind, and deduce a re- 
sult for himself ; to him the result 
he confessed was unfavourable to ~~ 
the honourable gentleman. He ~ | 
had no doubt that the motion had | 
been brought forward on the purest ~ 
motives, and he was sure every 
gentleman sincerely regretted the —~ 
loss, but he felt it an imperious — © 
though painful duty to oppose the | 
motion. ae 
Sir Robert Buxton expected that 
all party considerations would have 
been buried in oblivion, and that © 
this motion would have been car- 
ried with unanimity, as a just trie 7 
bute to the memory of the greatest | 
man that this or any other country 
ever 
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ever produced, to whose efforts and 
unwearied exertions the nation 
now owes her present existence.— 
“‘T feel,” said he, “a greater indif- 
ference to the numbers with which 
this motion shall be carried, as the 
memory of his great name will 
not depend upon the records of this 
house ; for long after they shall be 
annihilated, when the constitution 
itself shall no longer exist, nay, 
when the venerable pile which shall 
contain his sacred ashes shall be 
crumbled into dust, the immortal 
name of “ Pitt”? will be found in 
the history of the world, when his 
rreat character will receive that 
justice which is due to his tran- 
scendent virtues and abilities.’’ 
The marquis of Douglas felt it 
painful to be obliged, by a sense 
of duty, to oppose this motion. If 
the gentlemen who had brought it 
forward had left the ashes of the 
right honourable gentleman in 
veace, they would have left the 
scan in a situation in which it 
ought to remain, He was ready 
to assent to every thing that had 
been said of the great and eminent 
talents of the right honourable gen- 
tleman, and to admit that the house 
ought to be grateful for his services 
on many occasions; the success, 
however, of measures could alone 
entitle them to such distinction as 
was now claimed. It was not suf- 
ficient that a man should have 
talents and great public virtues; his 
measures should be successful. The 
ublic had not yet rested from pay- 
be the last tribute of respect to the 
memory of the immortal Nelson. 
Would the same crowds have fol- 
lowed the bier of that illustrious 
hero if he had lost a British fleet ? 
If not, it was evident that success 
should crown the effort, in order to 
entitle the individual to any mark 
of national gratitude. 
1500. 
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Lord Temple spoke in favour of 
the motion: in doing of which he 
was influenced by his knowledge of 
the transcendent talents, and- the 
purity and disinterestedness of the 
manner in which he had for many 
years discharged the duties of the 
office which his majesty had com- 
mitted to his charge. Impressed 
with these sentiments, he could 
support the present motion; and, in 
doing so, begged leave to state 
that he represented the feelings of 
every member of his family. 

Mr. Windham said that no man 
could feel more sensibly than him- 
self every sentiment of admiration 
for the rare qualities of the right 
honourabie gentleman now no 
more. He felt this admiration of 


his resplendent talents in every 
instance, and came to the present 
discussion with that awful impres- 
sion which could not but be proe 


duced by the sudden death of a 
great and eminent man. If this 
were a question of feeling, it would 
even then be necessary to observe 
how far it might be proper to share 
the distresses of others, or to indulge 
theirs at the expense of others. It 
would be right to examine how far 
they could indulge their generosity 
at the expense of their public duties. 
They were now called upon for the 
adjudication of the greatest rewards 
that could be bestowed upon an indi« 
vidual. Rewards like those now pro- 
posed were always conferred for 
great and eminent military services, 
and almost exclusively for those, be« 
cause these wereexploitswhich came 
home to the feelings of every man. 
He that routs the armies of the 
enemy, and he that destroys their 
fleets, makes his way directly to the 
heart of every man. A very mee 
morable instance had lately been 
seen in the tribute of national grati- 
tude that had been paid to the me- 
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mory of the immortal Nelson.— 
Every person in the community, 
from the highest to the lowest, vied 
with each other in willing homage 
to such transcendent merits: these 
were such that no man could con- 
tradict ; and therefore tt is that, ace 
cording to the practice of all 
countries, such services are most 
particularly disiinguished. But 
Low, said he, was unanimity to be 
eapected in granting honours to a 
erson after a long political lite? 
Bscent the single instance that has 
been stared as a precedent, no other 
of the kind «vas to be met sith in 
the history of this county; and vet 
many men had distinguished them- 
selves by long, faithful, able, and 
meritorious services. He then re- 
ferred to the character, talents, and 
political virtnes of Mr. Burke, to 
whom no fune.eil honours were 
decreed. If the individuals were 
compared, they would be found to 
have the same abilities and the 
same devotion to the service of 
their country ; nor could thé cir- 
cumstance of being in or out of 
othce make any material difference. 
It might, perhaps, be said, that as 
he had apreed with the riyht ho- 
nourable gentleman since the 
French revolution, he ought not to 
Oppose the present motion. This 
he should mect by dividing the 
whole of the right honourable yen- 
tleman’s political life into two 
eriods; one antecedent io the 
a revolution, and the other 
subsequent to it, and abide by 
enher. With every respect for the 
talents, and every admiration for 
the abilities, of the right honour- 
able venticman, it he were asked 
whether thev liad been usefully 
employed for the country,he shi uld 
say No-—not even in that part of lis 
admis stration that had occurred 
sce the French revolution. Fie 


, 





had not conducted that great cause 
like a great man. He had not 
conducted it like a skilful minister, 
with a view to its express objects. 
His opposition therefore rested on 
broad grounds ;—this was not atime 
for entering into any inquiry, when 
the lamented individual was clad 
in his shroud. But these honours, 
it granted, would be contrary to 
historical truth ; at such an unex. 
ampled and dangerous period to 
pass a vote of such unqualified ap- 
probation of twenty years adminis. 
tration that had brought the coun- 
try into such a_ perilous state! 
When gentlemen rested their sup- 
port of the motion on the prosperity 
of the country, he could not help 
exckaiming—God have mercy upon 
us if our present state were pro- 
sperity ! If we were to go on in this 
state, he did not know how long it 
might last : and when he compared 
the present state of the country 
with what it. had been twenty 
years since, he saw no reason to re- 
ore, For these reasons he thought 
the rewards ought to be withheld, 
as Only great merit accompanied 
hy success was entitled to them. 
No such rewards had been decreed 
‘o the immortal Nelson and sir 
Thomas Troubridge for their con- 
duct at Teneriffe, where they had 
displayed the preatest heroism, be- 
cause success had not crowned. 
their enterprise. He should there- 
fore oj pose the motion ; for if he 
were to do otherwise, he should 
never cease to reproach himself 
for it. 

Mr. Ryder expressed his asto- 
nishment at what he had just heard. 
Vhe night honourable gentleman, 
at ihe most critical period of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration, had been in 
thien with him; he had beena 
sharer in his counsels; he had 





fought hand in hand with him, 
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those battles which, in the honour- 
able gentleman’s own opinion, had 
saved the constitution; and now,for- 
getting ali former friendships and 
attachments, he took a part in this 
discussion which no man could have 
anticipated :—he affected even to 
doubt the meaning of the propo- 
sition before the house. For him- 
seli, he thought it had been suttici- 
ently explained ;—it left the ques- 
tion of the conduct of administra- 
tion during the last six months 
completely untouched for the future 
consideration of the house. It was 
not the stupendous ability of the 
illustrious person whom he so 
deeply lamented ; it was not the 
purity of his mor: character; it was 
not the contidence which he enjoy- 
ed both in and out of parliament ; 
it was not even the space which he 
occupied in the age of the world, 
that was the inducement to the 
present motion ;—it was the use, the 
practical benefit which this nation 
had derived from him: The question 
was whether, on a revisal of his 
whole life and character, he was 
not amply entitled to the honour 
which it was now proposed to pay 
to his memory. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, if this were a 
question of the private character or 
of the good intentions of Mr. Pitt, 
he should ; not hesitate in giving it 
his hearty concurrence ; ‘but the 
question was, whether the house 
should sanction and immortalize 
Mr. Pitt’s system of adminstration. 
So far from entertaining any wish 
that the system should ‘be immor- 
talized, it was his ardent hope 
that it should be interred with the 
chief impeller of it. If we took 
a retrospective view of the history 
of this country, and fixed our atten- 
tion on those periods in which her 
glory shone with pecniiar lustre, 
we should find that the very per- 
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sons and things which had been 
most intimately connected with 
that glory, had been the greater suf- 
ferers during the administration of 
Mr. Pitt. ‘The prince of Orange, 
from whose family this country 
had received the security of her 
liberties in 1688, had been expelled 
from Holland ; and the Bruns- 
wick family, to whom this country 
was indebted for her present line 
of monarchs, had, through the 
same means, irrecoverably lost Ha- 
nover. If a desire t6 serve the 
country were assigned as a suftici- 
ent reason for coming to the pro- 
posed vote, he had no doubt 
that such a desire operated in Mr. 
Pitt’s mind ; it was not the failure 
in intention, but the failure in 
judgment, that he condemned. 


"Tal ents, however brilliant, after 


the death of the possessor of them, 
do not entitle his remains to public 
honour unless he has been success- 
ful. That this is an acknowledged 
position, may be easily seen by a 
reference to the history of the 
country. The cases of lord So- 
mers, lord Godolphin, and Mr 
Pelham, established this point. 
Mr. Pelham, indeed, had the merit 
ot reducing considerably the pub- 
lic debt, and he died in the posses- 
sion of office; yet his death was 
succeeded by no motion of a na- 
ture similar to the present. Pri- 
vate virtucs, good intentions, and 
splendid talents were the refore in- 
disputably not enough. Unless 
success had rendered all men un- 
animous in their opinion of a mi- 
nister, no house of parliament was 
rendering to his me- 
mory the honour now demanded. 
Mr. Rose bad entertained a hope 
that the resolution proposed by his 
honourable friend would have been 


adopted without difficulty, and 
with unanimity. When, in the 
B 2 year 
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year 1778, a similar resolution had 
been proposed with respect to the 
illustrous lord Chatham, it was 
assented to by the existing admunt- 
stration, notwithstanding Urat io- 
ble lord had been one of their 
most violent opyonents, and had 
reviled them in the strongest terms, 
accusing them of the grossest 
weakness and the basest treachery. 
Without any wish to provoke a 
discussion, he would ask, what was 
the situation of the country when 
Mr. Pitt came into office. He 
found it at the end of 2 most 
ruinous war, its commerce an- 
nihilated, its navy considerably 
impaired. What were the conse- 
quences of his efforts? During 
the period of his administration our 
resources had becn doubled, our 
manufactures had been doubled, 
our seamen had been doubled, our 
shipping had been doubled. The 
funds at the period alluded to were 
much lower than they are now 
atter thirteen years war. That Mr. 
Pitt had imposed great burthens 
was very true. That he had disco- 
vered extraordinary resources was 
as true. His honourab!e friend had 
taken hisresolution as he found it re- 
corded on the journals of the house. 
He had not altered ar iota of the 
terms, in which the similar one on 
the death of lord Chatham had 
heen conceived. With respect to 
the illustrious character who was 
the object of the present motion, 
he would only say of him, that he 
had exhausted lite in the service 
of his country: for it was no ex- 
agveration to say, that the gallant 
admiral who had lately closed his 
brillant career did not more de- 
cidedly lose his life in serving his 
country than Mr. Pitt ;—his anxicty 
for his country destroyed him. It 
was well known ta those who were 


im the moan when that great man 
» 





expired, that the last words he ut- 
tered were, “Oh my country.” 
The motion before the house bound 
no gentleman to an approbation 
of any particular acts of Mr. Pitt’s 
administration: it went only to 
assert, What was every where ad- 
mitted, that Mr. Pitt was an ex- 
cellent statesman, and that his loss 
was irreparable to the country. 
Mr. Fox.—*“ 1 do not know, sir, 
that ever I rose to address the 
house in the performance of my 
public daty with more pain than 
1 do at this moment. | there- 
fore hope that I shall experi- 
ence some indulgence, if, before 
I give my vote on this question, I 
should shortly state the reasons 
which compel me to oppose the 
motion now proposed by the he- 
nourable gentleman under the gal- 
lery. The honourable gentleman 
says, that all party feelings and 
political animosities should be laid 
aside on the present occasion ; I 


assure him, sir, that I do lay aside. 


all party feelings. If I had any 
such at this time, they would lead 
me to vote with the honourable 
gentleman, and not against him. 
The honourable gentleman must 
see, that if the gratification of 
party feclings, if ambition, if pri- 
vate interest, were my objects, the 
most proper course fer me to pur- 
sue would: be to give an immediate 
assent to this motion. Upon such 
& supposition, every one must be 
sensibie how much it would be 
my mterest to conciliate as much 
as possible all these who had the 
greatest respect and value for Mr. 
Pitt, to drown, if it could be done, 
the very remembrance of our poli- 
tical contests, and endeavour’ b¥ 
every means that could be ima- 
gined to gain their support and 
favour. This would be the line of 
conduct which party views would 

uggest 
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suggest as the most proper to fol- 
low. Butthis is notall; there are 
other motives of no less weight 
that strongly recommend — the 
same mode of proceeding —These 
are the high respect and warm 
friendship which unites me with 
some of those wnao support the 
motion. We have learned from 
the noble lord (Temple) on the 
bench aear me, how he is disposed ; 
such, no doubt, are the sentiments 
entertained by those with whom 
he is most closely connected. I 
must now then vote in opposition 
to those whose friendship consti- 
tutes the delight and happiness of 
my private life, and from whom, 
since affairs have taken such a turn, 
it is probable I shall never be se- 
parated during the remainder of 
my politieal lite. ‘The vote there- 
fore may be considered as one not 
given to gratify any fecling of pri- 
vate ammosity or of public am- 
bition, but extorted by a most 
painful but imperious duty. In 
every party point of view then, 
whether my object should be to 
conciliate those who have the 
warmest attachment to the me- 
mory of Mr. Pitt, or to join with 
those who are already my political 
friends, my plan would be to sup- 
port the honourable gentleman’s 
motion. I will eo further, and say, 
that if feelings were to be allowed 
to direct our conduct on this occa- 
sion, the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Rose) mizht address to our 
feclings arguments much more 
powerful than those which he has 
Just now addressed to our reason. 
I, sir, have been engaged in 2 long 
course of opposition to the person 
for whom public honours are now 
claimed. I may say that I have 
been considered, and perhaps it 
miy be called an honour, as his 
rival. But 1 do assure the sight 
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honourable gentleman and his most 
zealous and greatest admirers, that 
during all that time I never op- 
posed him from a personal motive 
in my life. I will go further still, 
and say, that another motive would 
lead me to support the motion, 
and that is the respect which I en- 
tertain for many of Mr. Pitt’s per- 
sonal qualities. Great qualities he 
certainly had in no ordinary degree 
in private life, and great qualities 
also in points connected with his 
administration. [I do not think 
this @ proper time to enter upon 
the particular acts of that admint- 
stration, but in the measure of the 
sinking fund he had always my 
warmest support, and I freely 
declare my opinion that this has 
done a great deal of good to the 
nation, and that for this, therefore, 
the country is highly obliged to 
him. ‘here is another quality for 
which he deserves great praise, 
No minister was ever more disin- 
terested, as far as related to pecu- 
niary matters. His integrity and 
moderation in this respect are 
contirmed by the state of his 
affairs when he died. I allow 
that a niinister ts not to be consi- 
dered as moderate and disinter- 
ested, merely because he is poor 
during his life or at his death. 
But when I see a minister, who 
has been in office above twenty 
years, with the full command of 
places and public money,. without 
any peculiar extravagance and 
waste, except what might be ex- 
pected from the carelessness that per- 
haps necessarily arose fromthe mul- 
tiplicity of duties to which the atten- 
tion of a man in such a situation 
must be directed; when I see a 
minister, under, such circumstances, 
using his influence neither to 
enrich himself nor those with 
whom he is by family ties more 
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culiarly connected,— itis imposst- 
Ble for me not to conclude that this 
man is disinterested. I must say 
that he has, with regard to private 
emolument, acted with a high de- 

ree of integrity and moderation. 
n the course of the long admini- 
stration of Mr. Pitt, all that he 
took for himself was the warden- 
ship of the Cinque Ports. This 
was certainly in him highly disin- 
terested ; and his disinterestedness 
in this respect shines with the more 
lustre, when we consider the mode 
in which, according to report, this 
reward has been since disposed ot. 
I therefore, sir, have every reason, 
from my intimate friendship and 
near connection with the living, and 
from my own private feelings and 
respect for the dead, who undoubt- 
edly possessed many estimable 
qualities, to give my support to 
the motion now before the house. 
I might be led to this by another 
motive. If personal vanity had 
any weight with me, I might from 
this consideration concur with the 
honourable gentleman; I might 
by this means gain a great deal of 
applause, without any loss what- 
ever in a party point of view, and 
I do not pretend to be insensible 
to praise any more than others. 
"Those who admired and supported 
Mr. Pitt might thus be disposed 
to call my conduct generous, con- 
sidering the warm opposition to 
one another in which we lived ; 
and from what has fallen from the 
noble lord near me a it 
appears that I should not have 
suffered in the opinion of my firm- 
est friends. But there are cases, 
sir, 1m which our public duty is so 
clear and imperious, that no desire 
of praise, no motive of personal 
respect, mo wish to gratify our 
friends, nor any other consideration 
however powerful, can possibly 
enable us to dispen e with it. We 
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must then act ‘as our conscience 
directs, however painful this may 
be to our feelings. In my consci- 
ence, sir, I believe this to be one 
of those cuses. If the marks of re- 
spect were such as did not coms 
promise my public duty in the 
compliance, no person would join 
in it more cheerfully and more 
eagerly than I should. if, for in- 
stance, it had been proposed to 
remedy those pecuniary difficulties 
which Mr. Pitt had incurred in the 
course of his political life ; if it had 
been proposed to do those things 
for his relations in that way which 
his own acknowledged disinterest. 
edness did not alow him to do; if 
it had been proposed to supply the 
difficiencies of his own fortune, 
I would most willingly consent that 
all this should be done in the most 
liberal manner. But it is a very 
different thing to be called upon 
to confer honours upon Mr, Pitt as 
“an excellent statesman.” We 
ought not im such cases to be 
complimented out of our consent, 
it our public duty commands-us to 
oppose the grant of such honours, 
The public honours are matters of 
the highest importance, because 
they must more or less influence 
posterity. ‘They ought not, theres 
fore, to be conferred lightly, but 
only where merit is clearly seen 
and acknowledged. I could {ur- 
ther add, that the manner in which 
the honourable gentleman opened 
this business would Jead me to 
give his motion my support; but 
when the public honours are soli- 
cited, it becomes me to consult 
neither my interest nor my feel- 
mgs, but to adhere rigidly and 
conscientiously to my public duty. 
It is not to particular acts only 
that we are toleok. We must con- 
sider the general effect which these 
acts produce, with aview to the pub 
lic benefit. Certainly when 1 look 
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at lord Chatham’s monument, when 
] find the inscription bearing upon 
the face of it the grounds upon 
which this monument was voted, 
when I find it there stated, that he 
had reduced the power of France 
to a very low ebb, and raised the 
prosperity of his country to a very 
high pitch,—I must say that this 
case can never be compared with 
that of lord Chatham. I must say 
that the country at present is re- 
duced to the most dangerous and 
alarming situation, a situation 
which might call for any thing 
rather than honours to be conterred 
upon him who had the direction 
of the measures which brought it to 
this state. The right honourabie 
syentleman (Mr. Rose) said, that 
in the case of lord Chatham there 
was the most perfect unanimity, 
though there were many in the 
house who had opposed his political 
principles. Why so there was: but 
then, sir, the merit was clear, and 
the inscription related to points 
on which there must have been the 
most perfect mmanimity; andthough 
certainly during the seven years 
war there was a strong opposition, 
yet his merits on certain points,to 
which the,inscription referred, were 
allowed by the bitterest of his an- 
tayonists. But though no conside- 
ration ought to induce us to betray 
our trust in conferring the public 
honours, yet at the same time theie 
are cases in which the effects of this 
might be less sensibly felt. For in- 
stance, in cases where we should 
be compelled to oppose particular 
acts of an administration, we might 
still make a clear distinction be- 
tween what was good and what was 
bad. In the present case I shall not 
enter upon tae particylar acts. But 
I was always one of those whe 
onstantl y said, that the system to 
which Mr, Pitt lent his aid was an 
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unfortunate and dangerous system, 
and the great cause of ail the mis 
fortunes and calamities that assailed 
us in the course of his administra+ 
tion. Being of this opinion, how 
can I conscientiously say, that. he 
who followed this system was “an 
excellent staicsman?’ Let us look 
at the American war, and the 
death of lord Guildford. For the 
private character of this man, I had 
the highest respect andesteem, I 
lived with him in habits of intimacy 
and friendship; and yet, had any 
attempt been made to confer upon 
him any honour of this nature, I 
should certainly have thought my- 
self bound in duty to oppose it. 
Now, I have been uniformly of 
opinion that the system upon which 
Mr, Pitt acted was productive of 
the worst effects to the country 
and to the world. It was a system 
little calculated to bring forward 
men of such eminence as himself, 
though he was so much atiached 
toit. It was owing to hun indeed, 
I am persuaded, that the system 
maintained its ground so long—~ 
His great eloquence, his splendid 
talents, cast a veil over it, and con. 
cealed those things which other- 
wise would have been exposed in 
all their odious deformity. No 
man can be more desirous than I 
am to bury in eblivion the remem- 
brance of those contests in which 
we had so long been engaged.— 
This I showed plainly enough 
while he was alive. But I cannot 
consent to confer public honours on 
the ground ot his being “an excel- 
lent statesman ;” on the man who, 
in my Opinion, was the sole, cer- 
tainly the chief, supporter of a 
system which I had early been 
taught to consider as a very bad 
one; an idea which the result has 
fully and fatally justified. Think. 
ing thus, it cannot be expected thut 
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I should so fur forget my public 


duty, and the principles which 
I have uniformly professed, as to 
subscribe to the condemnation of 
those principles, by agreeing to the 
motion now before the house. But 
I defy the henourable gentleman ; 
I defy any person wl. differs from 
me, und yet nationally considers the 
i I defy anv one of those who 
ave must desirousof carrying this mo- 
tion, to musrepresent my motives, 
or to point out any possible feeling 
of interest cr ambition that couia 
induce me to oppose it. My motive 
is a sense of public duty, which 
would be violated if I wereto agree 
to confer honours on grounds which 
to me do not appear to warrant my 
concurrence. Sir, [ am sorry that 
this motion was ever made. But 
1 must do my duty.” 

Lord Castlereagh hegan by 
stating that what he had to observe 
was not meant us a reply to what 
had fallen from the. neht honour- 
able member who had just sat 
down, and who had spoken with a 
hiberality that was lighly honour- 
able to his teelingss and character. 
Upon the arguments of that right 
honourable gentleman it was not 
his intention to reason ; this in fact 
was not a question to be determined 
by argument. It was quite a 
question of feeling. ‘Lhe acquies- 

cence of that house and the coun- 
try, in such a proposition, was more 
to be looked tor from intuitive 
feeling than from cold reason: and 
if that feeling did not exist, it was 
im vain to think of arguing men 
into it, With regard to the allu- 
sions which had been made to the 
merits of the carl of Chatham, and 
the attemps to contrast these merits 
with those ot Mr. Pi—the dif 
ferent circumstances in whieh they 

were placed must be taken into 
consideration, before any fair esti- 
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mate could be formed of their reta. 
tive merits. Mr. Pitt, itwas known, 
had to manuge the government in 
times of pecull ar peril—at an era 
indeed unparalle ‘led in the history of 
this country or the world—without 
any precedent whatever to asstst 
his judgment, much iess to direct 
his wa ln that wu: orece dented 
ion Mr. Pitt had conducted 
‘ft m such a manner as to 
merit the approbation and obtain 
the confidence of the parliament 
and the eerie Was it then too 
much on the part of the friends of 
such a man to require a_ public 
mark of respect and gratitude? 
Or would it be consistent with the 
honour of parliament, or agreeable 
to the feelings of the country to 
withhold it?) It was contended 
that similar honours had been with- 
held from men of equally eminent 
abilities, and Mr. Burke had been 
adduced as an instance. He con- 
ceived, however, that the charactct 
of this celebrated individual was 
not of such a nature as to wartant 
any man in bringing it into. com- 
petition with that of Mr. Pitt.— 
‘There were so many points of dif- 
ference between the two men, that 
a comparison between them could 
not be fairly instituted. Indeed 
the richt honourable gentleman 
himself must be aw are, that how- 
ever he might regret the circum 
stance, he could not persuade pare 
liament to adjudicate to Mr. Burke 
the same honours that were now 
proposed to be done to Mr. Pitt. 
Diticring widely as he did to the 
gentlemen on the other side, as to 
the conduct of the recent trans- 
actions On the continent, however 
unfortunate the result, he could 
not assent to the assertion that these 
transactions served to abate the 
ciaims of his deceased friend to the 
esteem of that honse and the coun- 
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try. But on this subject he did 
not mean at present to enter. That 
would come more properly before 
the house at another time; but he 
was fully persuaded that the con- 
duct of the last six months of his 
deceased friend’s administation had 
evinced a series-of the most splen- 
did efforts, not only. for the salva- 
tion of this country but of Europe. 
if these efforts had -failed, their 
failure was not to be attributed to 
him. As far as his arrangements 


’ could extend, as far as his influence 


could operate, as far as he was im- 

licated, there was not a shadow of 
doubt that his conduct would be 
entitled to great praise. Passing, 
however, by the whole of this ques- 
tion, he saw enough of the eventiul 
life of Mr, Pitt to justity the highest 
eulogium. The judgment, activity, 
and resolution, manifested by his 
deceased friend during the progress 
of the French revolution, were amply 
sufficient.to sustain eyen more than 
the proposition before the house. 
The house would act inconststently 
with its own opinion repeatedly 
expressed, if it hesitated to rccog- 
nise the merit, if it declined to di- 
stinguish tlie memory, of Mr. Pitt. 
Such a thing was not to be supposed 
possible. ‘hat house, which had, 
through a series of unexampled 
difficulties and dangers, honoured 
Mr. Pitt with the most distinguish- 
éd support—which had testified an 
approbation of his measures by ma- 
jorities unparalleled, in conse- 
quence, rank, character, and talent— 
which approved his ‘proceedings in 
peace—which went along with him 
in war—could not withdraw their ré- 
gard for a long-tricd frien@ now 
that he is no more. He had no 
apprehension that they would—A 
just reliance on their honour and 
7 forbad the suspicion.— 

Manimfy upon such a question 
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was no doubt highly desirable; 
but that he clearly saw was not to 
be obtained. It was impossible to 
model a motion of this nature so as 
to be agreeable to the sentiments 
of the gentlemen on the other side 
of the house. Yet he must say 
that he should have framed a mo- 
tion much stronger than that now 
before the house. Impressed as he 
was with the eminent virtues, the 
transcendent talents, the distin- 
guished services of his deceased 
friend, he had no difficulty in stating, 
that he should have felt that the 
compliment paid to his illustrious 
father was cold and inadequate upon 
this occasion; but it was deemed 
advisable to follow the precedent 
chalked out m the case of lord 
Chatham, because it Was not 
thought just to place the name of 
Mr. Pitt on such a pedestal, as 
should, by its comparative eleva- 
tion, depress the distinction and 
consequence of other meritorious 
public men. For his own part, he 
had little doubt that, if dangers 
should arise similar to those against 
which Mr. Pitt contended, it would 
be necessary to recur to his system, 
The efficacy of that system had 
been experienced: to this we owe 
the internal peace of England 
amidst the convulsions of Europe, 
aud the security of the English 
constitution. Any deviations, there- 
fore, from such a system, under st+ 
milar circumstances, no wise man 
would recommend ; and he was 
sure that such a recommendation 
would not be graciously received 
among the respectable and intelli. 
ent part of the people, Advert- 
ing to the remarks on the alleged 
failures of Mr. Pitt, the noble lord 
challenged any gentleman'to men- 
tion a minister in the history of the 
country, who, if success were to be 
the criterion upon which pubdlie 
ho: ours 
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honours were to be voted, was by 
any means entitled to such honours 
as Mr. Pitt. Had he not saved the 
constitution ? bad not the ~veasures 
of his administration been produc- 
tive of unprecedented prosperity ? 
and was not the success of our arms 
in war infinitely more splendid than 
any thing that had been achieved 
during the administration of every 
one of his predecessors, not except- 
ing that of his illustrious father ? 
Whether we looked to the amount 
of our military forces, and their 
efhoency wherever t hey had occa 
sion to act—w hether we looked to 
our means of defence or attack—we 
saw ample grounds to assert the 
success, to paneeyrize the wisdom 
and vigour of Mr. Pitt. But if we 
looked to our navy, what an impres- 
sive testimony of his active vigilance 
and provident attention presented 
itseli toour view! Jt was noto- 


rious that under his administration, 
that important brinch of our power 


had advanced by rapid progression, 
aud attained unparalleled glory. 
In that department, mdeed, his 
gdmintstration presented a series of 
the most brilliant successes, termi- 
nating in that glorious action which 
ammediately preceded his death, 
which, from tis character and re- 
sult, seemed to have crowned the 
expectation wich even a sanprume 
admiration ot the British navy would 
juduce one to nga 

Mr. Wilberforce bore testimony 
to great public virtues and 
splendid taleats of Mr. Pitt,in whom 
— declared the love of country was 

» be tound as sincere and ardent 
as ever yet existed in any human 
bosom. lie reprobated the idea of 
appieciating the merit of a oreat 
man by the success of his mea- 
such a rule was inconsistent 
sdom and justice. 
might frequentiy © 
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and credit of which might not at 
all belong to the plan of operations 
Intended to produce them. He 
was aware that parliament acted 
from results, in voting addresses 
for military or naval achievements, 
because from results upon such sub. 
jects they could only decide. But 
the case was quite different with 
regard to great pr jects of domestic 
and foreign policy. Such projects 
the house was able to examme, and 
upon examination they might ap- 
pear to have been contrived with 
the utmost wisdom, although pro. 
ductive of very unfortunate results 
ron th the weakness or treachery 
£ those employed to carry them 
es execuuon. ‘The application of 
these remarks must be obvious; 
they were intended to guard against 
remiture impressions upon a sub- 
ject into which he did not mean to 
enter further at present, as he was 
are unwilling to utter any sent- 
ment upon this occasion that was 
likely to excite opposition: he 
would offer no opinion upon the 
subject of the last campaign, but 
only observe that it did not follow, 
that, because success was on the 
side of the enemy, Mr. Pit was not 
to be allowed any merit. But 
overlookisg this question altoge- 
ther, there was a part of Mr. Pitt’s 
political ite upon which the world 
had long determined, which fully 
entitled him to his country’s best 
wishes. When the revolutionary 
sprit had convulsed France, and 
alarmed the whole civilized world, 
that distinguished statesman com< 
pletely s succeeded, by the wisdom 
and sagacity of his measures, 1A 
preven ting the dreadful iene 
from reaehing ovr shores. This 
was the main source of his distine- 
tion s——this was the great pedestal 
of his fame. ‘The honour: ible | Cirle 
tleman pronouaceda high oil log ium 
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on the conduct of those who op- 
posed this motion, which was alike 
honourable to their own character 
and to that of their country. It 
afforded a signal instance, that the 
spirit of party could not operate in 
the breasts of Englishmen fo extin- 
uish those feelings and sentiments 
which enabled men tairly to judge 
of character, and justly to estimate 
merit. Tothe motion before the 
house, he was happy to give his 
warmest support, and this he felt 
but a small tribute of deference to 
the memory of a man who was 
ever the object of his esteem and 
admiration, who was equally di- 
stinguished for great talents, for 
exalted character, for enlarged 
views, for personal purity, and tor 
indefatigable patriotism. Or him 
indeed it might well be said, that 
the first wish of his heart was the 
good of his country, and the sole 
object of his study was the mterest 
of hiscountry. Undoubtedly, had 
self been of any consequeuce in his 
consideration, he might have ma- 
terially contributed to promote his 
own views of policy by cultivating 
connections and private friendships. 
But to these things, which are so 
diligently consulted, and whici are 
of such material use to other public 
men, Mr. Pitt was quite inatten- 
tive ; to whatever regarded his own 
interest he was perfectly indifferent. 
Indeed this distinguished man was 
always forgetting himself, but ever 
remembering his country. 

Atter a few words from sir 
Robert Williams the house divided; 
wnd the numbers were 

For Mr, Lascelles’s motion 258 
éigainstit - - .« - - 89 
Tajority 169 

Mr. Cartwright gave notice of a 
motion for the payment of Mr. 
Pitt's debts: and lord Castlereagh 


said that he should, on the next 
day, move a vote of thanks to the 
officers, seamen, and marines on 
board the fleets of lord Nelson and 
sir Richard Strachan. 
In the house of lords,on Tuesday 
the 28th of January, the secretary 
to the board of naval inquiry pre- 
sented the twelfth report of that 
board, with observations by way of 
supplement to the first report, 
which were ordered to be printed. 
Lord Mulgrave next lard before 
the house. copies of treaties entered 
into between his majesty and the 
king of Sweden and the emperor 
of Russia, and also of the accession 
thereto of the emperor of Germany 

and Austria. Ie thought it his 
duty to state to their lordships,that — 
to the treaty of St. Petersburgh, as 
it now existed, there were fftcea 
supplementary articles: of these the 
tenth was never ratified; it was of 
course nugatory: of the remaining 
articles, the second, fitch, seventh, 
and ninth contained recitals, the 
publication of which might be in- 
jurious to the welfare and safety of 
other nations ; and theretore it had 
been thought expedient to withhold 
them. But he was convinced no 
other motive would be imputed to 
himself and to those with whom he 
acted, than a desire to do nothing 
that should be the least detrimental 
to any of those powers to whom 
the treaties referred. ‘They could 
indeed have no other motive, as 
those who, in all human probability, 
would shortly succeed to the of- 
fices occupied by himself and his 
colleagues, would have an oppor- 
tunity of investigating the docu- 
ments themselves, and of judging 
whether or not his majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers had been actuated by 
& proper caution in withholding 
them. He was at the same time 
most anxious that every document 
which 
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which could with safety or ptopri- 
ety be produced, should be laid 
before the house, in order that the 
whole of the late transactions on 
the continent might be fully deve- 
oped, and laid open for discussion. 
He was ready to admit that the un- 
fortunate issue of the late events on 
the continent demanded investiga- 
tion; but he was equally ready to 
declare that his majesty’s ministers 
did not shrink from the discussion, 
but they wished to meet it fairly 
and tully in every part. It was 
still more his anxious wish that the 
discussion might take place,in order 
that the character of that illustrious 
statesman, whose loss they all 
deeply deplored, might be fully 
cleared, as it undoubtedly would 
be, from any imputation arising 
from the contemplation of the late 
nnfartunate events on the conti- 
nent. He was fully convinced that 
the result of such adiscussion would 
be,a thorough justification of the 
plans of his majesty’s ministers, and 
a complete refutation of every 
attack made upon that illustrious 
statesman, in consequence of the 
unfortunate issue of a well concert- 
ed plan. 

Che papers were then ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Lord Hawkesbury arose to move 
the thanks of the hou%e to vice- 
admiral lord Collingwood, and the 
officers and seamen under the com- 
mand of the late viscount Nelson. 
He began with deploring the loss 
ef this great man, who, he said, 
had devoted himself with -ardent 
and patriotie zeal to his ceuntry, 
and whose services formed 2 «suc. 
cession of the most brilliant and 
splendid achievements that ever 
were performed by any individual 
in any country. That illustrious 
communiander se¢med to derive a new 
spint from Overy success, which 
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incited him to gain a still preater 
and more splendid victory. Thus, 
of the great victories which he ob. 
tained, each exceeded the other in 
splendour ; and it was justly said 
of him by an illustrious statesman, 
whoce loss they had now to lament, 
that the victory of ‘Trefalear bore 
the same relative proportion to the 
victory of Cupecbazen, that the 
latter did to the victory of Aboukir, 
which was, at the period it was ob- 
tained, the greatest victory that had 
then ever been achizved. All the 
qualities which constituted a great 
commander were possessed in thé ~ 
fullest force and effect by the late 
lord Nelson. ‘That noble lord fore. 
saw and provided against every 
contingency : not merely forming 
his own plans, to suit almost every 
possible event, but making them at 
once understood by every captain 
who served under him; thus in the 
heat of action they were prepared 
for whatever circumstances occurs 
red, every one having for his guide 
a well-digested and thoroughly un- 
derstood plan for every, situation in 
which he might find himseif placed. 
Prompt and decisive, his orders had 
an electrical eifect upon those who 
served under him, whilst his con- 
duct inspired them with an unli- 
mited confidence in their com- 
mander, On every occasion he 
evinced that decision and energy 
which were the true Characteris- 
tics of a great mind. Every 
quality of a great commander were 
possessed by lord Nelson, who by 2 
hberal treatment of those who 
served under him inspired them 
with esteem for him as a man, in 
an equal degree to that unlimited 
confidence which they had in him 
as a commander. Formidable to 
the enemies of his country in battle, 
he displayed towards them after- 
wards the most amiable humanity. 

After 
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After some other compliments paid 
to the character of lord Nelson, 
and Jord Collingwood, the noble 
lord concluded with moving in the 
usual terms for the thanks of the 
house to vice-admiral lord Col- 
lingwood, rear-admiral the earl of 
Northesk, and the captains, officers, 
seamen, and royal marines, un- 
der the command of the late lord 
Nelson. 

The duke of Clarence said, he 
had framed motions upon the same 
subject which he would read, and 
which, if the noble lord consented, 
might be incorporated with or sub- 
stituted for the motions of the noble 
secretary of state. He did not 
however mean to disturb, in the 
least, the unanimity which he trust- 
ed would prevail on the occasion. 
He concurred in every eulogium 
which had been passed upon the 
character and conduct of the vis- 
count Nelson, with whom he had 
been in the habits of the most inti- 
mate friendship. His royal high- 
ness entered into a brief historical 
narrative of tHe professional life of 
lord Nelson, bestowing upon him 
high praise for that decision which 
eee him to sail to the West 

ndies in quest of the French fleet, 
who were frightened from thence 
by the terror of hisname. To the 
Other great qualities of a com. 
mander, lord Nelson, he observed, 
added a most fervent sense of reli- 
gion, and always evinced the most 
exemplary piety. He had in his 
possession a paper containing, he 
believed, the last words that lord 
Nelson wrote, which his royal high- 
ness then read: it was 2 most fervent 
prayer to the Almighty to grant a 
victory to his country. He con- 
ciuded with reading dis motion, 
Which went to thank lord Colling- 
wood in detail for his prompt obedi- 
eaceto the orders cf lord Nelscn, 
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for his gallant exertions during the 
engagement, and for his conduct 
after the action, in destroying the 
captured ships. His royal high- 
ness, after some discussion, in which 
lord Hawkesbury, the earl Spencer, 
and lord. Sidmouth took a part, 
consented to give up-the former 
part of his motion, and it was 
agreed to add a yote of thanks 
to lord Collingwood,: for his ex- 
ertions during the engagement and 
also for his conduct atter the ac- 
tion. The next motion was like- 
wise altered, on the suggestion of 
the royal duke, for the purpose of 
giving separate thanks to rear-ad- 
miral the earl of Northesk, who 
was the only other flag officer in 
the fleet. ‘The motions were thea 
carried mem. con. 

Lord Hawkesbury then moved 
the thanks of the house to captains 
now rear-admiral, Strachan, and 
the officers, seamen, and royal ma- 
rines, of the squadron under his 
command. 

The duke of Norfolk thought 
there was acommander, whothough 
he had not enjoyed the opportunity 
of gaining a splendid victory, yet 
in his opinion deserved the thanks 
of parliament for his patient and 
unwearicd attention to the duties 
of the situation in which he had 
been placed, and in which he had 
continued year after year, and 
storm after storm: he meant the 
gallant admiral Cornwallis. He 
also referred to the services of sir 
Robert Calder, who, he conceived, 
had gained a great victory, end 
which at the time was deemed of 
importance to the country; and 
though he was aware that the merit 
of the victory mizht be supposed 
to be done away by the sentence 
of the court martial, yet he could 
not help thinking that sir Robert 
Calder was :ntitled to the thanks uw 
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the house for what he did effect. 
The carl of St. Vincent spoke m 
praise of sir Robert Calder’s con- 
duct while that officer served under 
him; but conceived that it would 
not be for the benefit of his majes- 
tv’s naval service to discuss the sub- 
fect alluded to by the noble dnke.— 
"Nhe motions were then carried, 
nem. con., and the whole of them 
were ordered to be communicated 
by the lord chancellor to the re- 
spective cy mmanders. 

On the 28th of January, Mr. 
Jeffery moved that the order made 
a few days before for printing the 
papers presented from the adm- 
ralty, be discharged, as he was 
eonvineed that a wish to procrasti- 
nate was the only motive tor requir- 
ing that such a voluminous body 
of papers should be printed. It 
was a wish to delay those charges 
which it was his intention to bring 
forward and to substantiate against 
the earl of St. Vincent, during his 
eMecial situation, and particularly 
while he was at the head of the 
admiralty. He persisted in assert- 
ing that he could bring such proofs 
before the house, as would con- 
vince them of his justification, and 
of the noble lord’s criminality. If, 
however, the house should decide 
that they should be printed, he 
Must certitinly bend to their deci- 
sion; but he was convinced thai in 
that cre, they themselves would 
not have the patience to read them, 
they were so irrelevant. 

Admiral Markham could not 
express the surprise which he felt at 
what he had just heard. It was, 
indeed, most extraordinary, that 
the honourable gentleman who had 
brought forward a charge, clothed 
in such invective and scurrility, 
should be the Very man to shut out 
the light. The honourable admiral 
contended that there was not one 
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of thosé papers which was not ab. 
solutely necessary for the justificas 
tion of the noble viscount. It was 
not enough that they should lie on 
the table, they ought to be made pub- 
lic, that the author of this charge 
should have it retorted with accu. 
mulated weight on his own head, 
There were still some further papers 
requisite to the noble eari’s defence, 
and he should not be deterred by the 
honourable gentleman from moving 
forthem. ‘This was nota common 
question. It not only involved the 
character of the noble lord, but 
the very existence of the country. 

Mr. P. Moore had witnessed ma- 
ny things, but, he said, this was 
the most extraordinary proceeding 
he had ever known. ‘The honour. 
able gentleman, not satisfied with 
repeating his accusation against 
lord St. Vincent, had accused the 
whole house of commons, by say- 
ing that they would not have pae 
tence to read the important papers 
before them. The abstract of 
the honourable gentleman’s ar. 
gument was simply this, ‘“ Let 
me produce all the papers I choose, 
but do not let the noble lord bring 
any, whereupon to form his de- 
fence.’ He could teil that ho- 
nourable gentleman, that he for 
one should read the papers pro- 
duced, that he had already read 
the papers produced by the honour- 
able gentleman, but if he had no 
better grounds of proceeding, he 
advised him to make the amende 
honorable, and to retire before he 
proceeded further. 

The attorney-general said, that 
however voluminous the papers 
might be, he would recommend 
to the honourable gentleman to 
withdraw his motion. On such an 
important subject, the house would 
do well to sacrifice something to 
wards obtaining every necessary do- 
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cument. After the papers should 
be printed, they might be referred 


to a committee, who might, if they 


thought fit, narrow them. 

After some observations to the 
same point by Mr. Serjeant Best, 
sir William Milner, and sir William 
Young, Mr. Tierney declared that 
the charge of a wish te procrasti- 
nate was a most unwarrantable ca- 
lumny. As well, and better, might 
the honourable gentleman be charg- 
ed with a desire to procrastinate, 
having allowed the noble lord to 
remain cighteen months out of 
office before he brought forward 
his charges. It was certainly 
thought by some that the honour- 
able gentleman was set on by a 
board smarting under the lash of 
lord St. Vincent’s exposure. How 
did the honourable gentlemen know 
the import of these papers? He 
must have seen them privately, and 
if privately—scandalously, and sus- 
piciously. 

Mr. Jeffery, having declared that 
he had not drawn his knowledge of 
these papers from any public office, 
or from either the navy or admt- 
talty boards, consented to with. 
draw his motion, 

Lord Castlereagh presented co- 
pies of a treaty entered into by this 
country with Sweden, and also of 
three concluded between this coun- 
try and Russia, with the accession 
ot Austria to the latter.—After the 
titles had been read by the clerk, 
Lord Casttereagh said, it was his 
most anxious wish, and the most 
anxious wish of those with whom 
he had the honour to act, that 
every thing which could tend to 
elucidate the great transactions on 
tie continent, during the last six 
months, should be betore the house. 
He trusted that it was not with 
Vaid Coahcence, that be and his 
uleagues iooked toa result of the 
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investigation creditable and honour- 
able to themselves. But it was 
due to the character of this country, 
it Was due in justice to other nations, 
that some disclosures of consider- 
able delicacy should be withheld. 
It would not theretore be expedient 
to lay on the table all the discus- 
sions that had taken place with the 
continental powers stnce the close 
of the year 1804. For himself, he 
regretted that the discussion of this 
guestion did not m some degree 
take place on the first night of the 
session, as it would haye clearly 
pointed out to the attention of mi- 
nisters, those parts of these impor- 
tunt transactions which the gentle. 
men opposite wished particularly 
should be elucidated. It would 
have served as a land-mark by 
which they might have shaped their 
communications. ‘That calamitous 
event which ail regretted, prevented 
this at any subsequent period; all 
therefore that administration could 
do, was to follow the course which 
to them seemed most advisable; 
and it would be open to others to 
found on that course any addit- 
onal motions that might appear te 
them to be necessary. The house 
must be aware that many of the 
conditions and stipulations with the 
continental powers, must be con- 
tingent and eventual, depending on 
the part that they were induced to 
take in the war. Ministers had not 
thought it a duty to lay before the 
house any of those conditions which 
vere never acted upon, but those 
parts only which gave activity to 
hostile operations. With regard 
to the stipulations oft the military 
force, to be brought forward by the 
different powers with whom the 
treaties had been concluded, there 
were two main features, to which 
he wished that the attention of the 
house might be pecuuarly directed. 
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The first was, What was the actual 
force which tcaeas te had every 
reason to believe was the field 
against Trance, and which justified 
them in inducing the continental 
powers to resist her? And the 
second, To what causes the fai ~~ 
of this grand confederacy was to 
be attributed? In order to enable 
the house to jade of the latter, 
ministers had ordered that there 
should be laid before the house 
details of the plan of the campaign, 
and of the system on whic! it was 
wished, and indeed resc!ved, 
act, to be compared with the system 
which really was carried into exe- 
cution. The plan of military ope- 
rations did not proceed from this 
country, because this country could 
not be supposed to be so well ac- 
quainted with theirexpediency. It 
did not proceed from Russia, be- 
cause the remoteness of that power 
gave it little advantage in this re- 
spect over Great Britain ; but the 
plan of the campaign, in which 
‘as employed that immense force 
(which the oficial documents on 
the table would incontrovertibly 
prove) that, exclusively of any 
troops that might be furnished by 
Sweden; exclusively of any troops 
that might be added by the minor 
powers dependent on that decision ; 
independently of all these considera- 
tions, and hichly estimating the 
armies of Russia and Austria, go- 
vernment had every reason to sup- 
pose, that on the first of October 
the actual foree in the field of these 
two combined powers, if France 


would not agree to the terms of 


peace, would amount to five hun- 
dred thousand men:—the plan of 
the campaign on which that force 
Was to act proceeded solely from 
Austria. It would be for the house 
to observe that the nian had been 
enuuly taid down b: her, and had 
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been aceeded to by the otiier ee 
ers. ‘he fact is, that the advan 
ef the Austrian army beyond he 
Inn, and into 2 position where 
80,000 men, under general Mack, 
were annihilated, was absolutely a 
breach of the plan which Austria 
herself had proposed, and it pre- 
vented .he Austrians from availing 
themselves of the presence of the 
Russians on the inn. The court 
ef St. Petersburg had strictly con- 
formed to the plan : fifty-six thou- 
sand Russtans arrived at Brannan, 
on the Inn, two days sooner than, 
S aneediag to the conditions of that 
plan, was expected. Thishethouglit 
it necessary to state, to show how 
far the disasters that had befallen 
Austria were produced by her own 
acts. He must again observe, that if 
there was any part of their conduct, 
and more particularly with regard 
to Russia, the explanation of which 
would be attended with disclosures 
injurious to the interests of this 
country and of Europe, the ho- 
nourable gentleman would in all 
probability soon have an opportu. 
nity of examining whether their 
doubts of the propricty of the con- 
duct of this country are founded 
in fact. For his own part, there 
was ne occurrence that he should 
more sincerely lament, both on pri- 
vateand on publi ic prounds, than that 
a transaction of such great import- 
ance should, from any change of 
sdminictration, be buried in dark- 
ness; or that the details to which 
he had alluded, and the policy that 
was foundedon them, should by any 
circumstances be prevented from 
being sifted to the bottom. “While 
this country had made great and 
extraordinary exertions and sacri 
hees, they ought to know on what 
account they had been required. 
In undertaking this discussion he 
was fully aware of the severe loss 
which 
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which the ptesent ministers had 
sustained, by set deprived of 
the Assi stance of that great ch: irace 
ter to whom the system was chie fly 
‘ndebted for existence, and wiio 
Was th erefore the mest complete! y 
qualified to uphold and defend it. 
Still, however, he trusted there 
were individuals remaining capable 
of explaining the line. of conduct 
which had been adcy pted, dad in 
what way government had dis- 
charged the Sacre d trust that had 
been reposed i inthem. At present, 
for reasons which he enumerated, 
he would not fix a day for the dis- 
cussion, but weuld content himself 
with me ‘ely moving that those 
papers do lie on the table. From 
their nature, it was impossible that 
they could pass by without discus- 
sion. The pecuniary and political 
stipulations which they contained 
must subject them to the cogni- 
sance of the house. As at that 
moment he micht - bein a situe 
ation to exetcise a discretionzry 
power on the kind of information 
which it might be expedient to bring 
forward, he hoped that while he 
did not press forward any impros 
per disclosures, those gentlemen 
who should succeed him in office 
would be disposed to deal as libe- 
rally in afording information, as the 
present ndminisiration had evinced 
their inclination to do. 
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he noble lord appear- 
that this subject had 


not been agitated on the first da 
the session, It he rkeant there- 


ot 
by to impute any blame to his no- 
ble frien ¢, he should only say th at 
th amendr meilt, which it Was Ori- 
gin inally his noble friend’s intention 
to bring before the house, was 
founded on this principle, That, 
1806. 
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when such capital misfortunes hap- 
pened to the country, it was the 
business of the house, on the mere 
statement of the fact, without any 
knowledre of the circumstances 
aitending it, beore they granted’ 
any further supplies, to be well 
assured that those supplies would 
be properly ad: te ered. His no- 
ble friend abahdoned his intention 
from motives which it Was unne- 
cessary for him to repeat. When- 
ever the discusston Wis brought t 
fotward, he WoO 1 his sten Wi ith the 
1} ‘ ey th . t . °C 
utm ol rte a n tO enery g LN 
that could be stated on the subject. 
As to the noble lord’s wish, that 
any ad 
succeed the 
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N (srey said; he had listened 
with considerable attention while 
the clerk jiad been reading the titles 
of th papers, but he had not 
heard him state any direct treaty 
serwéen the king of Great Britain 
and the emrercr of Austria. He 
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Lord Castlere as h< said, that there 
were three treat ‘'s between Great 
Ry tn ah mnt di swecuen » and one treaty” 
between Citeat ithaca and Russta, 
to which latter treaty Austria hav- 
ing acceded, it was thereby effec- 
tually constituted a treaty between 
Great Britain and Austria. The 
treaty with Russia consis ed of 
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fifteen articles, one of which not 
having been ratified, the remaining 
fourteen only were binding: of 
these, nine had been laid en the 
able, the other five were of a com- 
plexion which would render the 
exposure of them a dereliction of 
the trust reposed in the administra- 
tion of this country. He futher 
stated, that the whole combined 
force, covenanted to be brought 
into the field, amounted to tour 
s hundred and ninety-five thousand 
men, viz. one hundred and eighty 
thousand Russians, and tliree aed 
dred and filteenthousand Austrians, 
exclusive of twenty thousand mili- 
tiainthe Tyrol. In an official note 
received by his majesty’s govern. 
ment from the Austrian ambassa- 
dor at the court of London, in Oc- 
tober, it was stated, that the Aus- 
trian force actually in the field 
was two hundred thousand men, 


and it was expected in the course of 


the month to carry it up to three 
hundred thousand. 

Lord Castlereagh next ealled the 
attention of the house to the glori- 
ous victories obtamed by lord Nel- 
son and sir Richard Strachan, of 
both of which he telt himsely tnade- 
quate to speak in terms in any de. 
gree commensurate with their me- 
rits. He would preface his address 
to the house, on this occasion, by a 
short history of the naval campaign 
that preceded these brilliant actions. 
The operations commenced with 
the sailing of a French squadron 
from Rochfort to the West Indies, 
which was immediately followed 
by admiral Cochrane. This squa- 
dron only gave an opportunity 
to general Prevost of showing 
how an ‘inferior British force 
could defend itself from hostile 
attacks, A squadrom of eighteen 
sail of the line then sailed from 
Toulon, which was instantly pur- 
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sued by the immortal Nelson ; and 
although they were considerably 
superior in number and in strength, 
they quitted the West Indies with. 
out having attained any object of 
the least importance. And it was 
impossible for him to forget the 
gloomy apprehensions that were 
entertained at that trme by some 
members of that house. There 
was no disaster which they did not 
predict as the probable consequence 
of what they were pleased to term 
the shameful neglect of his majes- 
ty’s ministers. But not only were 
these prophecies falsified by the 
event, but, owing to the able ar- 
rangements made by the noble 
lord at the head of the admiralty, 
the country had been enabled to 
avert the apprehended danger, and 
heap destruction on the enemy.— 
No sooner had advice been received 
trom lord Nelson, that the French- 
squadron had left the West Indies 
on their return to Europe, and that 
it was his intention to push for the 
Streights’ mouth with the hope of 
intercepting them, than the admt- 
ralty ordered the Brest squadron 
to suspend the bleckade of that 
port, and the Rochfort squadron 
to proceed off Cape Finisterre, to 
reinforce admiral Calder’s division. 
Thus there were three — squa- 
diens, by the able management of 
the admiralty board, placed in 
situations where they were likely 
to meet the enemy. ‘This event 
happened accordingly, and the re- 
sult was the engagement with the 
squadron commanded by sir Robert 
Calder, which terminated in the 
cipture of two sail of the line. Im- 
mediately afterwards the French 
fleet retired to Cadiz, to the amount 
of thirty-four sail of the line. Not 
many days elapsed before a British 
force was stationed in the bay of 
Cadiz, adequate to the bockates 
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he enemy's fleet ; and towards the 
onclusion of the month of Sep- 
ember, lord Nelson, having as~- 
sumed the command, détached 
2 division of this ficet to the 
Mediterranean. It is indisputa- 
bly clear that nothing but the 
knowledge of this reduction of lord 
Nelson’s force, and the supposition 
hat it amcunted only to twenty- 
ne instead of twenty-seven sail, 
vould have induced the combined 
fleets to come out and offer battle. ‘ 
heir obiect was to form a junction 
vith the division in Carthagena,and 
then to have appeared in the Medi- 
errancan with a fleet approaching 
o fifty sail, which, in the existing 
ircumstances of Europe, they 
magined would have excited a sen- 
sation exceedingly favourable to 
1eir views of ambition and aggran- 
tizement. When le centemplated 
he glorious engagement which had 
een the result of this attempt on 
he part of the French, he felt 
t difficult to select any feature 
n which to dwell with peculiar 
praise. In every view of the sub- 
ject which even professional men 
ould possibly take, they scarcely 
‘ould suppose it in the power of 
me fleet to capture from another 
1ot stationary, but under sail, the 
ereat number of nineteen ships. It 
vas & new species of success in our 
maval annals, and went practically 
ar beyond what theorists had con- 
eived m possible to accomplish even 
n their speculations. ‘The wonders 
ttending this most brilliant action 
were not confined to the day of 
ombat. He should feel that he 
Had fulilled but half his duty to the 
rave men who had shared in the 
ngagement, if he did i:ot assign to 
fem the praise which was their 
ine, for the firmness and_perse- 
france with which, after having 
ontended with the enemy, the 
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proceeded successfully to struggle 
with the elements. Then was it,too, 
that the genercus spirit of self-devo- 
tion to the benefit of their fellow- 
creatures, those exalted principles 
which it had been the glory of 
ancient France to cultivate, and 
which it has been the endeavour of 
modern France to extinguish 
those feelings which it became every 
man to exercise, were proudly ma- 
nifested. Nor was it possible to 
overlook the great achievements of 
the division under sir Richard 
Strachan, in which that gallant 
admiral took from the enemy every 
thing that had been presented to 
him. It was not the least extraor- 
dinary circumstance attending these 
brilliant transactions, that after 
such a combat with the enemy, and 
such a contest wish the elements, 
we had the heartfelt satisfaction to 
see every, ship that had been en. 
gaged brought safely back to the 
British port, and the enemy were 
thus precluded from’ those se}f-cone 
¢ratulations in which they doubtless 
would have indulged, had a single 
British vessel fallen a victim to their 
arms, or even to the fury of the 
tempests. Every one must feel 
that the security of the empire, so 
far as it depends on our naval 
strencth, was placed on a firmer 
basis than ever.. He could not res 
frain from mentioning that the 
victory off Trafalgar had happened 
on a day in which the head of the 
French empire had been declarin 
the designs which he meditated 
against this couctry; and on that 
very day he received, in the chas- 
tisement of his fieets, a lesson 
which it was to be hoped he would 
never forget, and which would 
teach him what he had to expect 
from the galiantry and determined 
bravery of Britons. It was impos- 
sible that these exploits should be 
cs performed, 
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performed, and that the country 
should be satisfied with a silent ad- 
miration. He preterded not to do 
justice to the Recess > in the loss 
of the noble hero who commanded 
tn chief: in w his character there was 
every thing to praise—his whole life 
liad been a life of heroism. There 
was something apparently intuitive 
in his nature, which prompted him 
to the execution of great schemes 
which appeared to be out of the 
resources of his profession, In con- 
sidering the whole of the victories 
which had shed a lustre on his 
irame, it would be found that each 
was marked with traits peculiar 
and distinguishing. @If the house 
reverted to the batflg of Aboukir, 
they must recollect daring and 
successful passing bet reeen. the 
French line and the shore. His con- 
duct at Copenhagen evinced equal 
originality ; and indeed his whole 
life was a series of brilliant achieve- 
ments, which proved the magni- 
tude and the variety of the re- 
sdurces of his capacious mind. In 
considering the loss, we must also 
consider every thing that can afford 
consolation. It too frequently 
happened that great souls were en- 
shrined in ieeble frames. He con- 
tended with orale various maladies 
by which he was assailed with so 
little success, that the day might 
possibly have arrived when “he 
might have been pli aced in Oppo- 
sition to the enemy with diminished 
powers, !t was therefore some de- 
gree of consolation, that the history 
of his life had been wound up in 


honour, that his fame was out of 


the reach of mistortunes. The in- 
= ° > ae . 

dividual was past gratitude, but the 
name remained; and he was con- 
vinced that the country was desi- 
rous that some signal mark of pub- 
lic . acknow ledgment should be 
bestowed on it. He did not know 











whether those with whom he azeted 
would have the power of c onferring 
this acknowiedgment, but he wag 
sure, from whomsoever it inight be 
received, it would be accompanied 
with that liberality which is charac 
teristic of British gratitude. It way 
proposed to make a proviston for 
his widow, correspondent to the 
rank which she held in society, 
The sum in contemplation was an 
annuity for her ladyship’s life of 
two thonsand pounds, ‘This was 
of course unconnected with the 
subject of royal intimation, which 
recommended the attixing some 
splendid appendayres to the present 
earl. It certainly was not neces 
sary to make for. that nobleman 
such a provision as should remove 
him from his present sphere of life. 
It had been thought expedient that 
this provision should be m ade, not 
as a grant to the family, but as na 
tional property intrusted to their 
possession ; that it should be invest 
ed in Jand, and that an edifice com 
formable to their prblic rank 
should batlt for the family.— 
Wrh a view to wai ‘SC objects, it was 
in conte mpl, ition to appropriate the 
sum of - two wi Soll thousand 
pounds, to be invested in the hands 
of piblic trustees, to be app lied m 
the manuer which seemed best cak 
culated to obtam the end proposed. 
It had pacers 4 to government t that 
this would be consistent with the 
rank which it was desirable that 
the family of lord Nelson should 
bear in the country, without going 
into too ex: igger: ited a scale. ‘Phas 
the life sand achievements of Jord 
Nelson would continue to animate 
the British navy to the ar of time. 
He trusted that he should not & 
supposed insensible to the gallant 
officers under lord Nelson, and of 
the merits of lord Collingwood, lord 


Northesk, and sir Richard Strachan! 
never 
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never indeed was there an in- 
stance in which every man had 
done his duty so completely yas in 
the occurrences then under co nsi- 
deration of the house. He must 
therefore hope to stand acquitted 
of having allowed the absorbent 
merit of one character to induce 
him to withhold his gratitude trom 
the rest. The noble lord concluded 
with moving, first, That an humble 
address be presented to his majesty, 
raying that he w ould be graciously 
pleasec d to order 2 monument to be 
erected in the cathedral church ot 
St. Paul, to the memory of the late 
ever-to-be-lamented Jord viscount 
Nelson, whe had uniformly mani- 
fested his still and enterprise im the 
service of his country, and who fell 
glorious! y in the moment of vic- 

tory, in ‘the battle of 'T’r: falrar, 
on the 2lst of October ] 805. Car- 
ried nem. con, Secondly, That the 
thanks of this house be voted to 
vice-admiral lord Collingwood, for 
his able and exilant conduct in the 
victory of Trata on the 
Oct. | Carvied nem. con. "Third- 
ly, That the thanks ot this house be 
voted to rear-adiniral the earl of 
North, sk, and the captams and ol- 
ficers of the § fj et, for their gr llant 
it lord Colline- 
ucsted to communicate 


hem. Carried Nile COM 


. > «> =@ 
lear, 2ist 


1805. 


CO nduc t, &e. and th 
wood be 


’ 
the care to 


—Fourthly, That this house Q wh 
highly approve of the conduet of 
the sermen and m>: serving i 
the above enparcen and that 
the Speaker u nmunicate the 
same to lord Coltnewood. Car- 
ried nem. con. a fehl, ‘hat an 
humble address be presented to his 
majesty, praying that he would be 


graciously pleased to order monu- 
ments to be erected in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, to the memory 
of ¢ apt: un Dutt and ¢ apt umn s Code, 
who te}] warried 


gvlor iously Y» &C. 
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nem.con. Sixthly, That the thanks 
of this house be voted to rear-admi- 
ral sir R. Strachan, tor his able and 
gallant conduct in the defeat and 
capture of the French squadron, 
on the 4th of November 1805.— 
When the seventh resolution was 
proposed, for expressing the ap- 
probation which the house felt at 
the conduct of the seamen and ma- 
rines of the above squadron, 

Mr. Fox said there were two 
points which seemed to call for 
comment. ‘he one was, the liberty 


awhich the noble lord had taken in 


introducing into his spe ech a pane- 
gyric on the admiralty board, for 
which any ahier time would cer- 
tumly have been preferable to the 
present. The other was, on the 
omission of any mark ef his ma- 
re grat ‘tude to lord Northesk. 
He beheved, that in the whole his- 
tory of our naval victories we should 
not meet with a single instance in 
which, in so large a fleet, the third 
in comman d hac not eonene some 
di tinction rom the oO y al 1; avour. 
earl of Nortl vas the only 
person whose merit had passed une 
noticed. 
Lord Castlereach, 
some 


. 7 
‘ ¢ oy 8 pene ea 1 er 
O11 Lil aGhiiralcys, 


hesk 


afler paying 
to the first lord 
observed, that 
with regard tothe ear! of Northesk, 
though no intimation of tha 
vature had been mya: ie to the house, 
ty Ci ertaaial y destined, for 


ascavweenlaee . 
compiments 


I 

“+ 

His maypes 
ec 

4 


nat ga ant nobleman, a strong 
muirk of his favour; which was, 
to create him a knight ot the 
Bath, 

Atter saerne explanations from 
Mr. Fox, and a few words from 
Mr. Grey and general Grosvenor, 


the resolution wus put, and carried 
RIN. Cols 

On the of January, after 
the veneral routine of business, 
for which the house had formed 
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itself into @ committee of wavs and this of lord Melville, that his plaa 


means, 

Mr. Paul rose to make a motion 
respecting the production of lord 
Melviile’s letter relative to the 
affairs of India. Manv persons 
might, perhaps, be disposed to ask 
upon what grounds such a young 
member as he was could enter so 
particularly into the affairs of India. 
‘To such persons his answer was 
plain and simple. He was con- 
scious of the imminent danger 
which threatened our indian pos- 
sessions, and therefore he was re- 
solved to raise his voice, however 
feeble, with a view to rouse the at- 
tention of the house to this point. 
The house did not by any means 
seem to be aware cf the alarming 
state of the affairs of India. His 
object in moving for this letter, 
written when the debt of the com- 
pany was only fourteen millions, 
was this—he designed on some 
future day to move for a select 
committee of the house, to mquire 
into the causes of the alarming in- 
crease of the debt of the company, 
and of their failure to comply with 
the conditions and stipulations 
agreed upon in their charter. This 
object was one of the last import- 
ance. Since the debt of the company 
had increased from fourteen to 
thirty millions, in the 13th year 
from the renewal of their charter, 
without any of the conditions agreed 
upon having been performed on 
their parts, wt was high time to in- 
quire into the causes of these sineu- 
lar circumstances. [t was for this 
view that he moved for the letter 
of lord Melville, which had been 
written to the court cf directors 
upon this subject in the most earnest 
manner; and indeed his opinion 
had been given them in some mea- 
sure with ail the solemnity of a 
death warning. He would say 
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» Suth of June, ISO1, respecting the 



































for the regulation of India wer 
well conceived, and proots of no 
ordinary comprehension in him who 
proposed them. Upon the execu. 
tion of these, he was of opinion that 
the very existence of India, as con. 
nected with this country, depended, 
and therefore he hoped that the 
directors themselves would come 
forward and promote this inquiry; 
er, if not, that the board of con 
trol, or some individual of tha 
board, would come forward and 
give every assistance to the mea 
sure. If the debt of fourteen mil. 
lions had appalled lord Melville 
what ought to be the vigour and 
attention employed now when the 
debt amounted to thirty millions! 
The directors and the board of com 
trol were in some measure bound, 
under these circumstances, to come 
forward and give their support to 
such an inquiry as he proposed. I 
would, perhaps, be said, that the 
increase of the debt arose from the 
wears that had taken place in India; 
but he pledged himself to show that 
1t was Owner to a cause ot a verr 
different nature. He was resolved, 
as far as lay in his power, to fix re 
sponsibility where it ought to at 
tach, and this was the great object 
which he had in view. He con 
cluded with moving, “ That there 
he laid betere the house a copy ef 
the letter of the right honourable 
Henry Dundas, now lord viscount 
Melville, to the chairman of the 
East India company, dated the 


debt of the company.” 

Mr. Wallace had no objection to 
the production of the letter now 
culed for, though he must say that 
the honourable gentleman had not 
acted with fairness when he began 
with his motion so early, and pre 
faced it with so many remarks 
WwW hich 
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which would have be en more pro- 
perly introduced when those were 
present who might wish to hear 
them, and who might be better able, 
from the situations they held, to 
meet them in a clear at nd proper 
manner. The honourable gentle- 
man had adverted to the cause of 
the increase of the debt: and he 
was correct in supposing that the 
war would be alleged as the great 
cause of the increase of the Indtan 
debt; and he had no doubt that, 
when the subject came to be inves- 
tigated, this would be proved to be 
the real state of the case. 

Afier a few words by Mr. Paull, 
in reply, the motion was put and 
agreed to. 

January the $1st.-—Lord Stopford 
appe ared at > bar, and stated 
that his majesty had been waited 
upon with the addresses of the 
house relative to the erection of a 
monument to lord Nelson, at dt. 
Paul's; to the erection of monu- 
ments to captain Duffs and Cooke ; 
the interment of the remains of Mr. 
Pitt, &e. and that his majesty was 
graciously pleased to express his 
readiness to comply with the wishes 
of the house. 

Mr. James Vitzgerald rose to 
move for leave to bring in a bill 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
population of Ireland. It was his 
wish to anne the laws and re- 
culations of Ireland to those of this 
country as far as it was just and 
ex} pedie ‘nt. Heobservedthat Lreland 
was i iebted for a measure of a 
similar nature to the Speaker; and 
he was happy to know that the 
a gouge he was about to sub- 
mit to the house met the aD- 
probation of that justly respected 
personave. It must indeed be ob- 
vious to every man conversant 
a the subj ject, that to ascertain 
the population of a country, was 
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the great desideratum in political 
economy ; - whether considered with 
regard to its physical force, its 
agricultur 1 produce, or its finan- 

al capacities. In Ireland there 
were not the same facilities for 
enumerating the population that 
were to be found tn this country 3 
for in that part of the united king 
dom there was no regular registry ot 
births or deaths. 3 esides, there were 
no poor laws, through which the 
overseers, aad others employ ed in 
the execution of them in England, 
were easily cuabled to discover the 
amount of the populaii fon. ‘To 
remedy therefore this inconvenience 
with regard to Lreland,a clause was 
propose. >1 to be introduced into the 
bill, authorising the magistrates Lo 
appoint such persons, according to 
necessity, for each barony, parish, or 
other such district, as might be 
deemed expedient for the purpose 
of collecting a list of the inhabit. 
arts of such districts ; the expense 
arising from such appotntments to 
be delx: iyed by the assessment of 
the gr: ind juries for the several 
counties, in the same manner as 
presentments for roads are now 
provided for-——The motion was 
agreed to; and the mover was ap- 
pomted, with Mr. Grattan and 
others, to bring in the bill. 

The secretary at war, after a 
short speech, submitted to the house 
the following motions, which were 
acceded to: ‘Vhat 194,473 effec 
tive men, including commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, be 
granted for the service of the united 
kingdom, and-on the continent, for 
three months, from the 29th of De- 
cember to the 24th of March both 
inclusive.—-!,193,105/. tor the sub- 
sistence, &c. of this force.— 
505,037, for the use of our troops, 
&c. in the plantations, including 
Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, Cey- 
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Jon, and New South Wales: and 


iitia oF the une 


G +7 5 M. fi r the > 72) 
i of the corps of 


tc a ki dom 
miners bn 2 D: yvonand Cornwall. 
rébruary the Is P Mr. Wallace, 
adverting to the papers laid betore 
the house some time since, on the 
motion of Mr. Paull, on which that 
honcurable gentleman had found- 
ed statements tending to censure 
the conduct of the government 
ot [ndia, and particulirly the con- 
duct of the noble marquis lately at 
the head of that government, relae 
tive to the nabob ct Oude, rose 
to move for other papers connected 
with this subject, and necessary to 
a full and fair view of the whole 
transactions He had no doubt 
that the result of the examimation 
of all the documents would have 
t 


sl! V“ 


the elk ct ot eee wrges, 
Ue { ot CX} ) lan iy th ‘onducet ¢ f the 
marquis. hie co oncluded with mov- 


ing certain papers, which were 


orderedA—U pe ' 2 ; complaint ot 


Koa Dawi hart mane ni ¢ “Tt [TC 
Mr. Pith, t age MANY OP | the pb pe iS 


relative to this subtect, ordered on 
oo motion seven months since, were 
t yet - bel ~e the house, Mr. 


ous consid t of the it d Of 
= M int chai i d bec CON itt d, 
what part of the papers l tor 
by the honou Vike ther \ could 
be produced \ t pubite mis- 
chief. He assured the honourable 
erentieman at the same time, that it 
Was the \ i. a | Db ral to rive 
every possible infoymation consist. 
ent with the trust reposed im them 

lL. rd Ca i Uri) ( { t 
the bar, with cer Nessa trom 
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the late vice-admiral lord viscount 
Nelson, knight of the bath, durin 

a life spent in phe service of his 
country, and terminated by a glo. 
rious death in the moment of vice 
tory; and being desirous of grant. 
ing to his widow, lady viscountess 
Nelson, an annuity of 2000/. for the 
term ot her natural life; recom. 
mends to his faithful commons ta 
consider the best mode of securing 
the same for the benefit of the said 
lady.”? 

He then delivered another mes. 
sage relating to lord Collingwood, 
recomn ending to the house to sete 
tle on him and his two next heirs 
ananniuty of 2000/7. After which 
he delivered a third message, re- 
commending to the house to grant 
an annutty of 1000/ to sir Richard 
Strachan for the term of his natue 
ral life. His lordship then moved 
that the house should on Monday 
resolve itself into a commniittee, to 
take into consideration his majes- 
ty’s Most gracious messages; which 
was ordered accor dingly. 

February the $d.—Lord Castle. 
renzh rose to make a motion, of 
which he had given previous no- 
tice, for a monument to be erected 
to the memary of the marquis 
Cornwallis. He was aware, he 
said, of the cireumspection that 
ought to be exercised by the house 
with respect to mo cons of this sort. 
fie was the last man who would 
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hinge of the kind, er- 
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be adopted in every case under all 
circumstances. ‘There were cases 
when the general course © f lite of 

individuals, devoted to the public 
service, had been so highly di: tin- 
guished, that the gratit ude of the 
country ought to be recorded for 
the advantage of posterity. Ifever 
. ere Was 2 case when this course 

ight be safely pursued, the pre- 

sent one cert ainly came under that 
description ; for there was something 
in the gen ‘ral course of proceeding 
of the noble marquis,which disarm- 
ed party sp irit, and deprived it of its 
bitterness, as far as he was concern- 

ed, All parties, therefore, would 
certall nly be rea idy to bear testimo- 
ny to the purit y of his motives, the 
integrity of his conduct, and the 
unwearied zeal of Mie SCT VICES. 
Though the talents and actions ot 
the noble marquis had not been al- 
together so sp lend and brilliant 
as those of some wther persons, yet 
10 man warry maintain that auy 
individual was connected with a 
greater number of acts of the first 
importance, ca civil and 3 WAItATY, 
than he had been, in all of which 
he had performed his duty with 
applause, His course of lite a: 


> al 
ldier, and hts character in the 
Pp roles ston, Wou wld ye stify this mMO- 


tion, mdependently of his merits in 
a civil « apacity. But he had pe 
formed inestimable services in a 
fairs not particularly connected 
with his profession as a soldier: 


aes@hy g : = 
Win respect to his Cc har acter as a 


. ° . 
soldier, there could not be two opi- 
mons; noman had ever conducted 
War upon a more large and lberal 
pP.an, and none ever performed the 
wt ge duties of it with mere 
nd 


firmness .——heo prosperity 
ever m™ ide 


him lose sight of his 
Tih deration, his rel 1erasity, and 
f his ‘tnislor. 
tunes ever lowered his reputation. 
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He certainly experienced some of 
the disappointments incidental toa 
military career; his reputation, 
however, rose even on those very 
disappoii iments; nor could any 
rational man deny his merits in a 
political pomt of view, at least none 
who understood the subject. He 
had first carried to India the prin 
ciple of fixed property, a thing so 
necessary and so well calcul: ited to 
promote the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the natives. He had also 
first carried to India the principle 
of the proper administration of juse 
tice, upon the plan of the British 
laws and the constitution. These 
services, if they had constituted the 
whole of his merits, would have es- 
tablished his fame ona firm and 
lasting basis; but there were other 
eatures in his character, other ser- 
vices which he had _ performed, 
which in his opinion constituted an 
additional claim to these honours, 
though on these po: ints there might 
be some difference of sentiment. 
The great transaction which led to 
the close of the usetul life of this 
nobleman, formed another ground 
of claim to the honour which he 
was about to propose. After the 
clese of that administration in 
India which had performed so 
many brilitant exploits, and raised 
the British name there to such a 


herrht of glory, when it, was 
tho: neht fit to send out this vreat 
man, to consolidate and establish 


c 
what the British arms had conquer- 
} f= 


“ds no consid ration of conveni- 
ence, of nealin, or ot ease to him. 
self. had weiehed with marquis 
Cornwallis. dle undertook the ser- 
vice, perfectly aware of the danger, 


™ onths from the pe- 
riod of his arrival in India he fell 
a victim to his patriousm; but re- 
taim igthe posse sion of Is faculties 
to the last, he employed every moe 
mecut 
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ment in the performance of his 
duty; and, though his life was cut 
short by the hand of Providence, 
yet while he lived he had laid the 
foundations of a plan, which, tf ex- 
ecuted by his successor, would be 
attended with the most solid ad- 
vantages. Ona subject where the 
claim was less clear, be ough t to be 
the last person to call for these ho- 
nours to this nobleman, as he 
might be partial on account of the 
friendship which had subsisted be- 
tween them: while, however, he ask- 
ed this consolation for himself, he 
was aware that there might be feel- 
ingsof public duty that would weigh 
strongly with others pertectly di- 
stinct from any personal considera- 
tions. Atthe moment in which he 
was speaking, however distinguish- 
ed for great public calamity, “three 

persons had been withdrawn from 
the service of their country, whose 
talents could not be easily equalled, 
and whose loss could not be readily 
supplied. Parliament and the coun- 
try were sensible of the loss, and 
he would now claim funcral ho- 
nours for marquis Cornwallis. He 
conciuded by moving, That an 
humble adic ress be presented to his 
majesty, humbly entreating that his 

may Sy Wo uldbe orac iousty please ‘d 
to give directions, that a monument 
should be erecied in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, to the marquis 
Cornwailis, late governor-general 
of Bengal, in memorial of his high 
and unbiemished public character, 
his long and eminent services, and 
his unwearied zeal, which to the 
latest moments of his lic was eme 
ployed in promoting the interest 


and honour ot this coun: ry. 
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dwelt upon the happy effects which 
the introduction of the principles of 
fixed property and of the British 
!aws had produced on the people in 
India, in sec uring them from Opprese 
sion, and which ‘he hoped would be 
attended with the happiest result, 
with respect to the property of the 
natives and the East India company. 
Mr. Francis said, “I believe 
this motion is as manch in wnison 
with the judgment and feelings 
of every man in this house al 
in the nation, as it is with mine, 
I have many motives for we 
to take some part in it. [ find 
now, though tt had not occurred to 
me be fore, that I am personally tn- 
debted tothe memory of the noble 
lord whom we have Jost. It is 
sail, and, [ doubt not, truly, that 
lord Cornwallis made it his first 
care to protect the people. whom 
fortune or providence has placed 
under our dominion. $.ct our right 
be what it may, [ am sure there 
is no other way to make the pos- 
session either profitable or secure. 
On 4 principle, lord Cornwallis 
gave the natives of Bengal a 
camchey in their landed property. 
This is the plan which | proposed in 
1776, and which lord Cornwallis has 
done me the henour to adopt and 
execute. I am bound to be grate- 
ful to his memory for the honour 
he hasdone me. J well know that 
his lordship’s merits in India are 
not only emiment but indisputa- 
ble. Sir, an occupation of thirty 
vears at home and abroad in India, 
has given me a claim to an_inter- 
est in any question that concerns it. 
He who has served that country as 
lord Cornwallis has done, is enti- 
tied on that score to all the return 
I can make Rim. To do him he- 
nour, 1s not in my power. But it 
is honourable to myself to contrt- 
bute, if] can, to the only reward 
that 
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that can now be given him. But 
1 am specially bound to it by 
another tie. Every gentleman in 
this house carnot know as well as 
1 do, what his merit was in un- 
dertaking to go to India at so ad- 
vanced a period of his kte. He 

-onld not be insenstble of the pro- 
b: ibility there was that he might 
never return to England. He saw 
his danger, and he encountered i 
without hesitation for the pub ic 
good. It was a danger too, which, 
though far beyond that of a battle, 
had no prospect of military fame 
to recommend it. The merits and 
honour of lord Cornwallis are not 
within the reach of diminution ; 
but his fortune has not been equal 
to his deserts. It has not been his 
lot to die where his gall: int mind 
would have led him, in the front 
of a glorious contest with the ene- 
mies of his country, at the head of 
a successful army, and in the arms 
of victory. It is certain, that he 
who risked his lite for a most meri- 
torious purpose, but without the 
hope of fame, would gladly have 
resigned it, on the same principle, 
inany other field in which honour 
might have been obtained. That 
good fortune has been denied him. 
itis our duty then to repair and 
fill up what is wanting in the mea- 
sure due to his well-earned charac- 
ter. Let the gratitude of his 
country accompany his name in 
its descent to the latest posterity. 
The measure proposed is all we 

can do, and I am proud in having 
some share in it.” 

Mr. Wilberforce was desirous 
that the noble marquis should meet 
with gratitude from all quarters. 
Distant provinces would be found, 
ona perusal of the history of man- 
kind, to have been the peculiar 
scenes of oppression, extortions, 
and cruelty. The marquis Corn- 
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wallis had not only refrained from 


any thing like this, but had ine 
troduced the blessings of the Bri- 
tish cag ag into our Asiatic do- 
minions. He hoped these would 
spread over every quarter connect- 
ed with Britain. The noble miar- 
quis had, in some degree, a cra- 
ving to “ts doing goo d to his coun- 
try, ‘and was nev at rest except 
wher thus employe ed; and we had 
only to recret that the stren eth ot 
his body was not equal to the great- 
ness of his soul. 4B le expresse 1d his 
cordial assent to the motion. 

Mr. oxic iam and Mr. Hnud- 
dleston supported the motion ; the 
former on i ground of his having 
encountered the greatest dangers, 
and almost certain death, in under- 
taking the enterprise which was 
last confided to him—and the lat ter, 
in consideration of the benevolence 
of the noble marquis to the natives 
of India, his generosity to ‘T'ippoo 
Sultan, and his many eminent vir- 
tues. 

Mr. O’Hara opposed the motion 
on the grounds ot his objection to 
the union with Ireland, and to the 
peace of Amiens, in both of which 
marquis Cornwallis had so great 
aconcern. A scandalous use had 
been made of the kingz’s prerogie 
tive, and other objecuonable means 
had been resorted to, to bring about 
the union, under the influence of 
the marquis. 

Mr. Fox agreed to the motion; 
but in doing so he did not pledge 
himself to app rove ever) partic cular 
act of the noble marquis, but he 
gave it merely on the general 
merits of that nobleman. He agreed 
to the motion with more satisfac- 
tion, on account of the way in which 
it was worded; it said nothing 
about the marquis being an “ excel- 
lent statesman.” He thought he 
might give his.assent to the motion, 

though 
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though he was much of the same 
opinion, respecting the union, as his 
friend (O*Hara) bchind him. He 
was convinced that it was a mea- 
sure the most disgraceful to the 
government of this country that 
ever was carried or proposed.—The 
question was then put, and carried 
without a division, 

Mr.Cartwright next rose, for the 
purpose of making his tebe 
motion. He intended to follow 
the example that had been set him 
by the horourable member who 
moved a recent resolution of the 
house. In that case, the precedent 
afforded in the case of the late lord 
Chatham had been followed, and 
the same method he now intended 
to adopt. He considered the em- 
nent services of the late chan cellor 
ot the exehequerx to be great beyond 
example, and his death to be no 
trifling aggravation of the present 
difficulties of the country. The 
high character of that right ho- 
nourabie gentleman, as a statesman 
and minister, he should ever respect 
and vencrate. It he could think 
that the vote he was that night to 
propose, could in the least “dimi- 
nish hts fame, he should be the last 
person to propose it; but he had 
yet to learn that lord Chatham’s 
fame had received 21 1y diminution 
from a parliamentary vote to the 
same effect. When he recollected 
the services of the late chancellor 
of the exchequer r, and the perfect 
devotion of his time to the busi- 
ness of his country ; when he re- 
collected that for ten years’ admi- 
nistration, he received nothing but 
the mere income of his two offices, 
and that he took nothing in addi- 
tion, except the situation of warden 
of the cinque ports, which was 
forced unwillingly upon him ;— 
he saw a proof of his’ integrity 
and honour, and a wosthy 
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theme of his public admira. 
tion, For his individual purity, 
in regard to all pecuniary transac- 
tions, yhe might yefer to what came 
before the house respecting the in- 
quirics of the parliamentary com- 
mittee, in which the character of 
that great man was placed in its 
proper light, and where he is found 
rising si uperior to every imputation 
and suspicion, and only exciting 
admiration at the guarded conduct 
he maintained in every transaction 
of life. Iie had a mmd—~ 
ee eer CT SPO CUG 
Temporibus dubiisque rectus; 
Vindex avarez fravdis, et abstinens 
Ducentis ad se cuncta, pecuaix. 
He asked for the vote of the house 
on this occasion for no common 
services. Ele asked for him, who 
had dedicated his whole life to the 
ea advantage ; who had strug- 
led through the most difficult pe- 
riods of our modern history with 
success; and who, by his efforts, 
had confirmed the stability and see 
curity of every thing we possessed. 
In the department of the public 
finances, he had done more than 
any minister that had preceded 
him; and notwithstanding every 
disadvantage, our finances had 
risen to a height unexampled in 
our annals. He had preserved to 
the last moment the contidence and 
so d O mt Non of the public. What 
he as ked, Was nothing more, in dis- 
charging the debts of Mr. Pitt, than 
the discharge ot a debt of pubic 
gratitude. He found, from the 
best inquiries, that the sum ot 
4),000/. was sufficient for the pur- 
Se. He concluded by moving, 
That the house, being willing to 
show every mark of respect "and 
esteem for the memory of Mr. 
Pitt, should humbly address his 
majesty to issue the sum of 40,000/. 
for the purpose of discharging his 


debts, 
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debts, and to assure his majesty 
that the house would take care to 
make good the same. 

Mr. Bootle seconded the motion. 
He considered it as the last oppor- 
tunity the house would have of 
show! ing its respect to the illustrious 

character, who was so much en- 
titled tothe gratitude and ver oration 
of the country; and ie was sure 
that the house would go with him 
in paying a just testimony to worth 
so reat, talents so fran cende: it, 
and services so extragrdinary. ‘The 
debts that were tq be discharged, 
were contracted while the great 
man, who was now no more, was 
inthe public service, and wholly de- 
voted to his official duties: it was 
therefore the duty of the country 
to discharge them; the more so, 
as the illustrious person, 2s soon as 
he retired from office, adopted a 
system of retrenchment, in order 
that he might reduce them by his 
ceconomy. He would not be the 
advocate for extravagance: he 
challenged any man to say, on 
looking over the list of his debts, 
that any one of them could be con- 
sidered as an extravagance. He 
trusted, that as no round on waich 
the motion was founded could be 
denied, and as these grounds were 
amply sufficient to warrant the mo- 
tion, the vote would be unani mous. 
He was the more suppor! in 
this hope, as there was no point 

of politic: il dissension compre hend- 
ed in this motion. Te trusted 
that the vote would meet with the 
same unanimous concurrence as 
that passed on account of the late 
lord Chatham. It was right that 
parliament should be jealo us mn 
cases like this, but that jealonsy 
should not stand in the w ay of the 
just claims of distinguished merit. 
He trusted that no ground for dif- 


ference of Opinion w ‘ould be found, 
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and that therefore the vote would 
be 7 gga 
Mr. Wind ham would give his 
vote of assent this night, with a 
much asleeinicn as he felt on the 
former night at being compelled to 
vote in the negatives He looked 
upon this vote as a homage to great 
and transcendent talents, and a 
mark of stenicades for long services. 
In all that had been said of the 
great personal qualities of the de« 
ceased, and of the honour he ree 
flected on the house and country, 
he coincided. Such had been his 
opinion always, such it was now, 
and he was happy bring it in 
testimony on this anda recent oc- 
casion. Vhis moti lag aa. geang 
he could object t to; there was no- 
thing in it that calle ‘d for approba- 
tion of a general political system, 
from persons who could not con- 
cur in that approbation without 
contradicting and taisitying their 
former opinions. No one imputed 
to the weonann ify low principle, 
nd least of all QM) principle of low 
pe cu ii ry iuterest. His high mind 
Was above such mean ecogsidera- 
Lions, ead his grand conceptions 
soared far beyond such groveliing 
ideas. He thought it necessary 
to touch a litle here on the conse- 
quences resulting from this vote. 
It had been well observed, that 
this could not be invariable, and 
that it should noi be $0 even if the 
merits were acknowledged ; for, if 
the debts had been contracte nd from 
extravagance and wild profusion, 
or pompous ostentation, then It 
would be a question whether, how 
ever great thew merits, they should 
be paid with p ibiic mone y- But 
here there was no lavish expendi- 
ture, no idie ostentation. The cha- 
acter of = man precitded all 
that. “I'he conscious value his own 
great mind ispired, created a dis- 
regard 
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regard for exterior prandeur, which 
led into the vice of the times, and 
restrained him rather toomuch from 
gratifying the p thlic eye. ‘Those 
who knew him in private life, know 
well that no man was more supe- 
rior to all idle affectation. The 
debts were contracted, becanse the 
income he derwved from the public 
was not sufficient to allow the in- 
dulzences his situation required, 
without contracting debts. The 
duties of his high offices necessarily 
took away his attention from do- 
mestic econ omy, and great impo- 
sitions were always practised on 
ersons so circumstanced. Hts ta- 
ne } “2 hee diverted trom those 
pur ni Ww hich he might have ac- 
quure dy V e% th ly by the higher duties 
annexed to the great offices he held. 
He wot al } not violate his duty trom 
any affectation of magnanimity, by 
being cene: at the ex cpense of the 
country. ania supporting thismark 
of respect to the memory of a long 
and meritorious service, he wished 
a similar liberality were extended to 
those who were nearest and dearest 
to him.—Mr. Ponsonby, lord lolk- 
stone, and admiral [lervey, 
on the same side of the questi 
Mr. William Smith said, that he 
felt himself bound in duty to the 
ublic, and in consistency with the 
yart he had already taken, to with- 
Pld his support trom the present 
xotion. § ‘That the payment of Mr. 
Pitt’s debts was duc trom the coun- 
try in pure justice, could in his opi- 
nion be maintained enly on the 
ground, that his salaries had been 
inadequate to the tair expenses of 
the situation he held: this he 
doubted, and was very averse 
from allowing, without something 
like proof, as from thence it must 
follow that the reocscenpe Nts of 
office ought to be increased; and 
although the adv Anta re Of “such j in- 
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crease might probably fal! to an 
administration possessing his con- 
fidence more than the right honour. 
able gentleman had done, yer, ata 
time like the present, he could not 
but deprecate any addition to the 
burthens of the country for such 
purposes. The obligation on the 
score of gratitude was a different 
question, and depended who!ly on 
the judgment formed of the ad- 
vantages which had been derived 
from the services of the great man 
deceased. And the language which 
some gentlemen had used, was such 
as absolutely to preclude him from 
giving a silent vote. They had 
given an unquulified approval of the 
honourable gentleman’s system :— 
they had adverted to particular 
measures as of especial merit :—they 
had praised him without bounds 
as the saviour of his country:—they 
then praised themselves for their 
moderation and forbearance in 
not going further ; and, in conclu- 
sion, somewhat boldly demanded 
the unanimous concurrence of 
those who had uniformly censur- 
ed his general system, and op- 
posed, as mischievous or unjust, 
wlmost every object of applause. 
Was this tobe acquiesced in? Did 
it not afford a strong presumption 
that these gentlemen were desirous 
of giving a covert sanction to their 
own condnet ; and, in thus hold ling 
out Mr, Pitt as deserving the un- 
limited gratitude of his fe ow-sub- 
their own 
claim to no inconsiderable share “ed 
it; and endeavouring not mei 

to fix a stigma on their old pe 
constant Opponents, but even to 
make them parties to their own dis- 
grace? ‘To this he would not sub- 
mit. He continned to hold his long 
settled opinions on these points 
and of that particular period a 
which Mr. Pitt was said to hae 
saved 
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caved his country from anarchy, 
thought that it was marked with 
ereater inroads on the constitution- 
“al liberties of the subject than had 
been committed at any other time 
since the revolution ; and that an 
uniust clamour had been then raised 
for the express purpose of throwing 
obloquy on men, than whom, in 
his opinion, more honourable, or 
more attached to the interests of 
the nation, did notexist. Nor would 
he consent, by a silent vote, to libel 
for ever, and on record, their cha- 
racter and conduct as well as his 
own. He willingly admitted that 
Mr. Pitt was perfectly disinterest- 
ed:—that he was far above all pe- 
cuniary considerations:—that he 
disdained praise on that account :— 
that far from thanking his oflicious 
friends for such an eulogium, his 
lofty spirit would have spurned at 
the idea, that the not having de- 
scended to unworthy means of ac- 
quiring wealth should be imputed 
to him as merit—that his perform- 
ance of common duties, or absti- 
nence from degrading practices, 
should have been represented as 
exertions of heroic virtue. He 
thought it wculd have been more 
honourable to the friends of the de- 
ceased to have taken upon them- 
selves the discharge of his debts: 
as an individual, he weuld him<celf 
have readily contributed; but as 
he did not apprehend that the coun- 
try at large were desirous of incur- 
ring the burthen, he would not seek 
the reputation of liberality in the 
cubious road of granting away the 
property of others, nor join in ime 
posing on his constituents a charge 
which, as he verily believed, no 
‘ense, on their part, of obligation 
to the deceased would induce them 
cheertully to sustain. 

Mr. Rose thought it but a jus- 
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tice due from the country, that 
it should pay debts evidersly con- 
tracted in consequence of the en- 
gagements of the man in the busi- 
ness of the country; and so ap- 
peared, on the face of them, the 
result of the official situation his 
right honourable friend held. He 
owned that at a meeting of the 
creditors of lis friend he had re- 
commended that the money should 
be raised by subscription among 
his friends, rather than that an ap- 
plication should be made to parlia- 
ment. He believed the money 
might have been raised by sucha 
subscription; but it was thought 
that justice to the memory of his 
right honourable friend indispen- 
sably required the present mode of 
proceeding. 

Mr. Manning had no doubt the 
money might have been raised by 
subscription, but he was convinced 
a great majority of the house and 
the country wished the debts to be 
paid from the public purse. He 
believed Mr. Pitt, in the hands ct 
Providence, the instrument of saving 
the country. The expenses of the 
high offices which he held much 
exceeded the salary. On his sug- 
gestion, Mr. Pitt had adopted the 
plan of voluntary contributions, by 
which 2,000,000/. had been raised, 
and 100,0002. of annual taxes saved 
to the country. 

Mr. Cuming, Mr. Ellison, and 
the marquis ot Douglas all spoke 
in defence of the motion. 

Mr. Fox never felt more satisfac. 
tion than in giving his support to 
this testimony of the consideration 
of a great and rich nation for the 
merits of an eminent servant. The 
mode of introducing it, left him nv 
dithculty in giving it the support he 
wished. He rose in consequence 
of some ebservations that had fallen 
from 
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from some gentlemen most earnest 
in support of the motion. Among 
other expressions he had heard that 
of Saviour. With respect to this, 
he must say that he retained all his 
former opinions; or, if any change 
had taken place in them, it was in 
consequence of the situation of the 
country in the years 1803 and 1804, 
which rendered it essential to the 
public interest and public safety, 
that the differences of former 
times, and the animosities they ¥ 
given rise to, should be buried 1 
oblivion. When the right Sone 
able gentleman, now no more, pro- 
posed that he should have a large 
share in the administration, it would 
have been in the highest degree 
indelicate in him to agitate these 
questions. Mr. Pitt felt the same 
kind of delicacy. He had 
ample testimony of his wish to bury 
these differences in oblivion. He 
hoped the house would do him the 
justice to think, that as he was un- 
willing to touch upon these topics 
while Mr. Pitt was living, he was 
doubly unwilling to touch on them, 
at least so much as relited to Mr. 
Pitt personally, now that he Was 
ro more. He was not now going 
to touch upon ae nor would he 
ever; but he beeced to be under- 
stood not to be influenced by any 
regard to himself, when he e resolve d 
to abstain so religion ly from these 
topics. He knew not daw er Mr. 


Pitt thought in the same way of 


him, but he alw rays thought with 
respect to Mr. Pitt, that he should 
form a distinguished part of any 
edministration jramed with a view 
to the advantage of the country, 
and on this gro und he wished dis- 
cord to cease. He had not had a 
distinct opportunity of showing his 
sense of that wish; Mr. Pitt ‘had, 
and he had expressed it distinctly, 
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If these old causes of dissension 
were revived, it would be impos. 
sible to come to an unanimous vote. 
He did think that one of the objec. 
tions made by his honourable friend 
Mr. W. Smith) was Overstrained, 
To speak of Mr. Pitt as disinterest. 
ed in not touching the public 
money, Was certainly an insult; 
but to abstain from maki: ng many 
advantages from his office which 
he tairly might;—to have been 
in office twenty years, and in that 
time to have had _ no place of pros 
fit but the cimque ports; was 
disinterestedness of the most emi. 
nent nature. It was a disinterest. 
edness not to be paralleled in any 
minister within his memory—he 
believed not im any since the acs 
cession of the house of Brunswick. 
‘This it was that he wished to re- 

ward, Hehad no fear that the ex- 
ample would have any pernicious 
ettect. 

Mr. Canning hoped that, in the 
little he had to say on this subject, 
he should not deviate from the can- 
dour and moderation so laudably 
professed on th: other side, bu 
used, at the same time, as a vei! 
to throw over one er two propo- 
sitions in which he did not agree. 
Some of the ge ntlemen were willing 
to allow pa rliament to discharge 
the debts of his late friend as a 
matter of ecncrosity towards an 
old public “servant. He wished 
it to be known, however, that the 
friends of that illustrious person 
would not be satisfied to receive 
the vote as an eleemosynary grant 
to posthumous necessities ;—-n0t as 
a boon of pity or comp. ission 3— 
but as a pe iblic debt to a highly 
meritorious public servant. He 
did not from the beginning expect 
an unanimous vote; he wo vuld not 
purchase unanimity by a 
tue 
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services of shat il- 
utdious man. He: upper led to the 
house, Whether tt was not on the 
orher side that the topics of dissen- 
son were started ? Obje cuuons were 
made to the form of the former mo- 
tion. The fault he found with it was, 
that it was cold, and inadequate to 
the feelings of those who supported 
it, When the friends of this great 
min consented to n: vatr. ilize the 
expressions of ‘their teeiin: as, tor the 
}* irp Se of rein ovis 4 th e grounds 
ol opp sition to the m tion; when 
they resolved, bested af dipping 
th ‘pen into the heart, to look into 
tie siature -book for a precedent; 
when they had lowered and diluted 
every 2 chee ing feeling ; when they 
had restrained and chastised the 
warmth of their affections, in order 
“ti pare pene vgn ell the result 
had added to the many proots he 
had : seen in the course of his poli- 
tical lite, that nothing was to be 
eained by compromise. Now the 
honourable geatlemen canvassed 
particular acts, and thus «agitated 
toptesy, Which were omitted to avoid 
creating discussion. [Here Mr. 
Canning was called to order by 
Mr. W ynne, for reverting to former 
debates. ] He said he had no de- 
Sire to go further back than to show 
that the a ritation of the « biects of 
dissension origmated on the other 
side. It was expected that this 
question would have been generally 
Supported; that all politic: il diffe. 
ences would have ceased, and 
Lit all animosities would have 
een buried. ‘That brilliant lumi 
lary that was before us, whether 
ts dawn was clou Jed, or its meri- 
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dian splendour obscured, bad held 
a lorious course for the country, 
and worthy to call forth its admi- 
ration and wratiiude. He praiest. 
ed avainst the mode if w hich the 
honourable gentlemen gave their 
support to the motion, and wished 
to restore to them the benetit of 
that consistency which they Jabour- 
ed so much to reconcile with the 
support they gave. He gave cre- 
dit to him who retused his cousent 
because he did not see merit, but 
he could not see the ground on 
which those opposite followed a 
distinct course. If the sum were 
given as an eleemosynary grant, 
wihout any distinction of merit or 
demerit, he disdained it. Those 
who did not vote for it on the 
ground of Mr. Piti’s merits, had 
bette Oppose it Openly. It was 
only as a tribute to great merits 
that he would receive it; and if 
any One supported it on any other 
ground than as a testimony and a 
reward for those merits, he wished 
him to withdraw his support, and 
preserve lis consistency by opposing 
it. 

After a few words from Mr, 
Fox, by way of explanation, the 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. | lox, when this business was 
disposed of, gave not ice of a mo- 
tion which he should make on the 
next day, ‘* For leave to bring in a 
bill to remove certain doubts of the 
propriety of a lord commissioner 
of the treasury holding ut the 
same.time the office of auditor of 
the exchequer.” The d: 
of this motion we shall refer toa 
succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


Continental Treaties—Delate in the House of Commons on a Bill to enabk 
the Auditor of the Exchequer to bea Commissioner of the Treasury 
On a Bill to indemnify certain Persons giving Evidence on Lord Mel. 
ville’s Trial—Detate in the House of Lords on the same Bill— Committe 
appointed to search for Precedents—Opinions of the Judges—Judge 
called on to deliver their Opinions seriatim— Bill brought forward by Earl 
Stanhope for the Discovery of Truth—W tinesses, declaratory Bill in the 
Lords and Commons—Motion in the House of Lords respecting Lord 
Ellenborough’s Seat in the Calinet—The same Sulject discussed in the} 


House of Commons. 


HE treaties which were laid 

before parliament, explaining 
the original plans of the combined 
powers, concerning which the late 
administration thought proper to 
miuke some observations before 
they resigned, will be found in an- 
other part of the volume. It will 
be sufficient, therefore, to observe 
here, that by these treaties the 
high contracting powers pledged 
themselves not to make peace with 
the common enemy, but with the 
consent of all the powers encared 
in the league; whereas A ustria, as 
we have seea, was under the neces 
sity of accepting a ase dictated 
by the conqueror. It was agreed 
that Hanover should be evacuated ; 
and that the mndependence of the 
republics of Holland and Switzer- 
land should be established. These, 
and many ether projects equa lly 
important, the alhed powers had 
promised to eifect; and it was left 
to Lord Mulgrave to announce of- 


ficially the complete failure of 


them all, as will be seen in the sub- 
sequent pages. We have also given 
in tris ch: Apter a pr elty full ace unt 
of the discussions in parliament on 
certam very interest: er CX mstitutte 

on: il questions, : as the title e wells! snow, 

‘To some of our readers, tt may be 
thought that we have, in this in- 
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stance, occupied too much space: 
the decisions of pirliament have, 
however, both in the case of lord 
Grenvi le and in that of lord EI. 
lenborouch, “fen liable to strong 
\bjections, and have sanctioned re 
gulations that will hereafter be re 
ferred to as precedents for Fotin 
ministers, and on that account tt 
was deemed right to state the argu 
ments for and against these pro 
ceedi: es at larce. 
a 

We sh: ul now proceed with lord 
Mulgrave’s observations, in the 
house of Lords, February 4th, ot 
the supslements to the tre alles, which, 
the noble lord said, were illustra 
tive of the spirit and the objects 
with and for which the treaties 
themselves had been t negotiated and 
concluded, The substance of thes 
treaties he Rodis with some ob 
servations on the situation of Aus 
tria previously to her decermms 
tron to have recourse to arms. He 
maintained, that after the encroach 
ments made by the French ge 
vernme nt in It ly there was 
other alternative but w: ar; which 
being resolved on, the emperd 
of ae any Was counten unces 
and suppor ted by Russia and ths 
country. The spirit, ze sal, an 
earch j suid his lordship, wit 
which the resolution was cane 
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into effect, claimed the praise 
of the most indifferent, though 
the catastrophe with which such ex- 
ertions were terminated must ex- 
cite the regret ot 
mind. No nation had more reason 
to regret it than England; yet to 
the ministers of this country no 
blame or ceusure whatever Was im- 
putable. Every thing that wis- 
dom could suggest, that compre- 
hension could embrace, that fore- 
sight could provide for, or prudence 
regulate, had been prepared and 
collécted by this country in con- 


junction with the pewers that had 


espoused the same cause, it was 
not mere paper statements of the 
great force to be employed for the 
attainment of that end ; but before 
the Ist of Octol er, the day on which 
the first instalment was made, a 
substantial and accurate account 
was given of the real and efficient 
force which was then in the field, 
ae Which amounted in Austrians 
» $14,000 men, and Russians to 
sone 10: the latter had arrived at 
their ‘appointed stations at least 
two days previously to the time 
stipulated ; and from their position 
aid readiness to act the happiest 
expectations might have been in- 
dulged. No calculations could 
have supposed that the enemy 
would have been in readiness to 
commence hostile operations be- 
fore the whole force had arrived at 
ts due destination; nor could the 
enemy, in effect, have had an op- 
portunity of u ying their fortune 
or their strength, if the plans adopt- 
ed and agreed upon by the other 
coalesced powers + | been minute- 
ly adhered to. From an atcentive 
perusal of the documents, which 
he should now submit to their lerd- 
ships, it wou iid, he said, be abun- 
dantly manife: st, that it was from 
no deliciency of wisdom, of fore. 
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sight, and of circumspection in 
the plan of operations, that it had 
failed, but from a strange and 
unfortunate deviation from the 
system which had been generally 
proposed and mutually agreed 
upon. With the misfortunes that 
have followed that deviation every 
one was acquainted. ‘They were 
great and disastrous to an extent 
beyond the surmise of human sa- 
gacity, and they have led to con- 
sequences equally distressful and 
humiliating. But the g¢onduct of 
Austria, and of her unfortunate 
sovereign under such circumstances, 
said his lordship, are not to be 
lightly cousidered. The dilemma 
to which he was reduced was try- 
ing in the extreme; and the minds 
of Englishmen would withhold 
any opinion which did not rest as 
fairly upon the spirit and the deter- 
mination evinced by the emperor, 
and by the dangers and sacrilices 
he has ex posed himself tO,aits Upon 
the calamitous issue in wich 
were exhausted so many eflorts 
and so many lives. In bringing 
forward additional docu- 
ments, it was the object of the 
noble lord to ground upon them a 
confirmation, that nothing of the 
calamities and disasters that had 
betailen the South of Europe was 
imputable to the councils of this 
country. ‘There were more with- 
held that would place the assertion 
in a clearer and more convincing 
point of view, and they were with- 
held solety trom motives of deltca- 
cy and consideration for the situa- 
tion of other powers. All the do- 
cuments to which he alluded would 
soon be placed in other hands ; 
and it would be with the judgment 
and good sense of his successors to 
make public more of them, or to 
pasts the motives that on his 
part had suspended their publica- 
De tion. 
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tion, After avowing the rectitude 
of his own conduct, and paying the 
highest compliments to the talents 

Mr. Pitt, whose influence per- 
vaded and directed all those trans- 
actions, Lord Mulgrave concluded 
with moving “ That the several 
documents, which he held in his 
hands, be laid on the table, in ful- 
Jer illustration and proof of every 
thing he had advanced, ard as fur- 
nishing proper grounds for the ¢:s- 
cussion of that great question which 
might heweatter be brought before 
their lordships.” 

In the house of commons, Mr. 
Fox moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to enatle a‘person holding the 
office of auditor of the exchequer to 
hold also the office of a commis- 
sioner of the treasury. The object 
of this bill was to legalize the hold- 
ing these two appointments, by 
enabling the auditor to apyointa 
deputy for discharging the duties 
of that office. He had stated be- 
fore, when he gave notice of this 
motion, that he entertained no 
doubt himself on the subject; yet, as 


others might, it was the wish of 


the noble lord concerned, that no- 
thing should be withheld frem the 
house connected with the transzc- 
tion in question, As the idea had 
gone abroad that the auditor of the 
exchequer was a check upon the 
lords of the treasury, he should ad- 
vert to that circumstance. ‘The 
fact was, that he was no check 
upon them, and it was absurd to 
suppose that any officer whose ap- 
pointinent was in the gift of the 
lords of the treasury co uld he any 
check upon them. He _ hoped, 
therefore, that no difficulty would 
be felt in complying with this mea- 
sure. Nobody, Mr. Fox, thought, 
would be of opinion that the otlice 
should be given up by the noble 
lord which it was intended he should 








fill, and on that account he trusted 
that no objection would be felt to 
the bill. Inthe reign of George I, 
lord Halifax gave the auditorship 
nominally to his brother, vhile he 
virtually continued in the enjoy. 
ment of it himself. The noble 
ord might, in the present instance, 
act upon that precedent, but he 
was better pleased that the trans. 
action should wholly rest on legis. 
lative grounds. He _ therefore 
should beg leave to bring in the bill. 
On the motion being put, 

Mr. Rose said he was of opinion 
that no doubt could be entertained 
on the subject, and he was certain 
that- he could convince the house 
that the two offices were incompa- 
tible. By theact of King W liam, 
which regul: ited the course of the 
exchequer, the ofhce of auditor was 
rendered a Ccistinct office, and the 
two had not been held since by any 
person. This act directed, that 
no money should be issued from 
the exchequer without the order of 
the auditor, signed by the clerk of 
the pells. As to the circumstance 
of the appointment of the auditor 
by the commissioners, and his be- 
ine, therefore, no check upon them, 
he had only to observe, that an or- 
der from the commissioners for the 
issue of money from the exchequer 
weuld be null and void without 
the signature of the auditor. The 
course of the exchequer he took to 
be this—When the house voted a 
certain sum of money for a certain 
service, suppose a million ; if the 
commissioners issued an order for 
more than that million, the auditor, 
to whom the votes of that house 
were sent, would not sign it, and 
wv wre therefore be an_ efficient 
chee ¢ upon the commissioners of 
the tre: asury. Instances of this kind 
he had himself known. There was 
another provision in the act, which 
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was, that the auditor should pre- 
pare and draw the orders by the 
directions of the commissioners of 
the treasury. Every gentleman 
must see the incongruity of the 
same person giving and receiving 
these directions in virtue of his dit- 
ferent offices. The case of lord 
Halifax did not apply ; he did not 
hold the office of auditor ull he had 
resigned his former offices. Ifa 
deputy were to be appointed, it 
would be for the house to consider 
how far he could be a check upon 
the commissioners. Another case 
had been referred to on a former 
day, viz. that of Mr. Pelham; but 
though he had been appointed first 
lord of the treasury in 1743, the 
auditorship of the exchequer did 
not become vacant till 1751, when 
it was given to his son-in-law, whe- 
ther in trust, or in fact, he was in- 
competent to say. ‘The cases were 
therefore different, and this bill 
could not pass without altering the 
whole course of the exchequer. 

Mr. C. W. Wynne denied that 
the auditor was intended as a check 
upon the commissioners of the trea- 
sury: he read from the statute- 
book a paragraph, which, he con- 
tended, proved that the office of au- 
ditor was designed to be a check 
upon the issue of money voted for 
one service to the use of another, 
and not asa check upon the com- 
missioners. He saw no reason 
why a deputy might not be ap- 
pointed: no evil could arise from 
the Appointment of a deputy, that 
would not equally arise from the 
appoitment of the original. There 
had indeed at former periods been 
a practical objection to the appoint- 
ment of the same person to both 
ofhces, which did not at present ex- 
ist; the auditor of the exchequer 
had 4, percentage on the money is- 
sued, he had now a fixed salary. 
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The attorney general was desi- 
rous of removing any of the diffi- 
culties that might, be felt with re- 
spect to this measure ; for of all the 
new appointments, no one aitorded 
him more satisfaction than that of 
the noble lord to the one which he 
was to fill; he hoped that no ob. 
stacle would oblige him to accept 
any other in place of it. He was 
desirous that the bill shonld pass 
through every stage that day, 
consistent with the forms of the 
house, in order that gentlemen 
might come down the next day 
prepared to decide upon it. The 
auditor did appear to him, on the 
testimony of his right honourable 
friend, a practical check upon the 
commissiouers ; and it would be 
for the house to consider how far a 
deputy, appointed by, and remo- 
vable at, the pleasure of one of those 
commissioners, would be such a 
check. He thought it would be 
More proper to appoint a trustee to 
hold the office, under a responsibili- 
ty for the performance of its duties. 

Mr. Fox did not object to the 
appointment of a trustee, and Mr, 
Rose said that this amendment 
would do away his objections to 
the measure. The bill was ac- 
cordingly brought up, and read a 
first and second time, and ordered 
to be committed on the next day. 
It was at length-passed in both 
houses, under the title of A bill for 
empowering the auditor of the ex- 
chequer to nominate a trustee to 
execute the duties of the office, &c. 

From the 4th of Feb. to the 
1Oth, the business in both houses 
was not of sufficient importance to 
be recorded in this brtef historical 
skeich ; it related t» marters of 
form, and to the issuing of writs 
for members in the piace of those 
wh» had accepted of places of pro- 
fit in the new administration. 
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On the 10th, Mr. Whitbread 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to indemnify all such persons, as 
should be required to give evidence 
on the impeachment of lord Mel- 

ville, and who had served under 
himin the navy office. ‘The reasen 
that induced him to bring torward 
this motion was, that several law- 
yers had given it as their opinion, 
that questions which Mr. ‘Trotter 
would be required to answer, might, 
if answered, expose him to the dan- 
gers of a prosecution. ‘To obviate 
this difficulty, a bill had been 
brought in to indemnify persons in 
that situation from the conse- 
quences of a criminai prosecution. 
At the instance of sir William E]- 
ford it was intended to extend to cl- 
vil as well as criminal prosecutions. 
The lords, however, struck out the 
part that related to civil suits, and 
the bill itself was finally rejected in 
the commons. Another had been 
adopted as far as related to criminal 
proseeutions. The judges had been 
consulted, but had not given their 
opinion 3 it was however of great 
importance to the ends of public 
justice that the sentiments of the 
judge s should be known betore they 
proceeded on the circuit; which 
was the more requisite, as it was 
certain that the evidence ot Trotter 
WAS indispens: thly necessary He, 
therefore, after some other remarks, 
moved to bring in a bill that she u'd 
indesnnify persons in the situation 
Trotter trom the consequences 
of any civil suits, to which they 
might otherwise be liable. The 
motion was seconded by sir Wil- 
liam Elford; when leave was given 
to bring in the bill, which was car- 
ried through all its stages in the 
house of commons, and on the 
12th was presented to the lords. 

in the house of peers on the 13th, 

lord Holland moved that the “im- 
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peachment witnesses, indemnity 
bill”? should be resd a second time 
on the Monday following. 

Lord Hawkesbur y did not mean 
to oppese the motion, but wished 
to call the attention of the house 
to the bill which had already been 
before the house, and which went 
to indemnify persons giving evi- 
dence on the impeachment of lord 
Melville, both from criminal and 
civil suits. With respect to the 
civil indemnity, certain questions 
had been referred to the judges, 
with a view of ascert: uning whether 
persons were legally justified in re. 
fusing to answer questions, the re- 
sult of which might subject them 
to a civil suit. The judges not 
having answered the questions, he 
surge sted whether it would not be 
advisable now to refe ‘yr similar 
questions, for the opmions of that 
learned body, before they proceeded 
to the bill. 

After some observations from 
lerd Holland, on the necessity of 
having the opinions of the judges 
2s speedily as possible, tt was agreed 
that they should be ordered to ate 
tend on Monday. On that day 
they were all present, when 

Lord Eldon called the attention 
of the house to the bill, which he 
considered as an ex post-facto law: 
he then proposed that certain ques 
lions be put to the judges, He 
could not help observing, that the 
principle of the bill atzempted to be 

established, claimed the most ser 
ous consideration of their lordsbips, 
lest it rs vhitbri 1g down upon them 
the rend roaches of post rity. The 
bill expressed doubts as to the liable 
lity of a witness to answer a ques 
tion which mightinvelve himina 
civil suit. It was the first time that 
he had heard there was any doubt 
upon the subject, although he was 
aware that there was high legal 
authority 
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authority againsthim. He wished, 
however, their lordships to be fully 
aware of the nature of the bill, 
which went, as it mizht happen, 
to give persons sums of mone y (for 
it was the same thing, whether the 
money was actually given, or whe- 
ther they were freed from any pro- 
cess for a sum claimed by the pub- 
lic,) for giving evidence at their 
lordships’ bar ; and not only were 
such persons, on that account, dis- 
charged from any process on ac- 

count of debts due to the crown, 
but from any process on account 
of debts due by them to individuals. 
He saw so many objections to the 
bill, that he could not help recur- 
ring tothe speech of lord Hard- 
wicke upon a bill of « similar na- 
ture, which was before the house 
in the ye “i 1742, when that ereat 
man concluded by observing, “ that 
he would much rather be the ob- 
ject of the bill than the author of 
it.” = His lord ship coneluded by 
moving to refer to the judges three 

estio Sy the obj rect of which was 

t yuscert tain, WI ne the T, ACCO rding to 
law 9 A WiNSSS Ai lad a right to demur 
to the answering any question, re- 
levant to the su ibject under mvesti- 
gation, the answer to which might 
tend to acknowle: dge a de bt reco 
verable by a civil process? or which 
might render him Hable to civil 
process generally? or which might 
render him liable to a civil process 
at the suit of the crown, for the 
profits of any public money con- 
verted to his own use ? 

Lord Helland denied that there 
Was any provision in the bill which 
would authorise the construc tion, 
that a witn 1ess civing eviden ce une 
der the sanct: on of tts provi‘ 10NS 
would be thebeby exonerated on ac- 

count of debts due from such wit- 
7 to priv ate individuals. 
lhe judges, being applied to, re- 
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quested till Thursday se’nnight to 
consider of the questions 5 which 

vas, after some observations from 
the lord chancellor Erski ine, agreed 
to. Inthe mean time 

Lord Eldon, onthe 24th, moved 
for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to search for precedents of 
vills similar to that in question? 

The more he considered that bill, 
the more it appeared to him uncon- 
stitutional and unsafe; it went to 
give a degree of power to the other 
house of parliament that might 
prove dangerous to the libertiés of 
the people, and repugnant to the 
ends of justice in matters where 
their lordships were to sit as judges. 
It gave a power to prosecutors, 
which — should never 
possess; viewing it in this light, 
he thought it expedient that a com- 
mittee be appointed to search imto 
precedents of similar bills, in order 
that from thetr report some light 
might be derived to guide the con- 
duct of the house on the present 
oceasion. ‘Phis motion wis agreed 
to: and on the 27th, the order 
of the day was read tor the at. 
tendance of the judges, who were 
all present, to give their answers 
to the questions referred to them ; 
the first and second of which went 
to enquire whether according to 
law a witness could demur to an- 
swer a qi sstion, which mi:rht ren. 
der him liable to an uetion for debt 
or to a suit tor the pees of the 
profits of public money? and the 
third was, to ascertain aioe her a 
witness, who, m making a full and 
fair disclosure, was excused from 
certain _— could not be legally 
objecte ‘d to, on the ground ot his 
be: iiyr interested ? 

The lord chief jus stice Mansfieidl 
delivered the opinion of the judges, 
which, with respect to the first two 
questions, would, he feared, leave 
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their lordships in nearly the same 
state of doubt in wh ‘ch they were 
before, ghe judyes themselves being 
eivided in opinion upen them, 
"Those who thoughit thata witness, 
in such case, could not demur, 
might t be rey ared to @ive a deci 
sive answer; but with re spect 10 
those who were of a conirary opi- 
nion, that opinien was qudihed by 
a ereat number of ex epi toms, which 
it was not their prevince to descant 
upon, under the weneral terms of 
the questions, and upon whi h, me 
decd, at would be searce y possible 
for them, under a ress genni Ny 
to give a decided opinion. With 
he third question, they 
mously of apmion, that 
a wiiness mm the situation deserib- 
ed, on condition ot his making a 
full and fair disclosure, couid le- 
gally make no ditierence with re- 
spect to his evidence, he beng 
bound by hts oath, by law, mora- 
lity and honour, to declare the 
truth, che whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

Lord Aucklandexpressed his dis- 
appomtment at the opinion that he 
had heard from the judges, which 
he had expx ceted would have been 
de CIsIVe, He | i aes ro red leave lo ee (be 
pose anothe: squesuon,  Wheth: 
according to law, any officer, or 
avent emploved under any otheer, 
entrusted with the 
public money, could demur to an- 
swer any question relative to the 
matter i issue, the answer to which 

ight rend rhim table toany suit 
respecting th e application ot sucl 
money > this qu estlo 1h he Wiis 
will ing to withdraw, if any other 
noble lord sugvested a better mode 
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that given verbally by the lord 
chief justice. The answer to the 
other two questions stated, tha 
they were so general in their nature 
that the judges could not g ve a sa 
tisfactory answer 

Lord Eldon said that mere s 
cific questions could not be fr: snail 
without eoing ito ihe merits of the 
case winch was to come before 
them by imp: achment, and upon 
which their miads should be kept 
perfectly clear till it came before 
them in evidence. 

Lord Holland protested against 
the opinion given by the judges 
upon the frst two questions, as in 
its tendency it was unconst tution 
al. He did not conceive that it 
rested with the learned judzes to 
say that a question referred to 
them was too general ; ; they were 
bound by the practice of pariiament 
to give a specific answer, when 
their lordships required one. He 
conceived that the house had a right 
to an answer from. the learned 
judges upon any abstract point of 
law, and that such an answer should 
be in the aflirmative or negative. 
In this case the answer delivered 
viva vore by the learned chief jus 
tice, and that delivered in writing, 
were at variance. From the for- 
mer it was clearly to be inferred 
that the learned judges differed in 
opmion respecting the answer to be 
given, while the paper deiivered in 
at the table was the answer of all 
the judges, and stated that which 
he was anxious should not be con 
sidered by the house as an answer 
that it was proper to admit. 

Earl Stan! hope said his noble 
friend dad mistaken the prtact tice 
of parliament: it had been con 
stantly the custom inf the case ¢ 
Mr. Hastings to refer questions to 
the judyes, on specific ‘points and 
inmiividual cases. He could ha 
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admit she propriety of requiring an 
answer from the learned judges to 
a question respee ting an abst ract 
aint of. Jaw. Such a question 
might inv, ve both negative and 
positiv: > reiatrons 5 and it Was not 
possible ior the judy 5 to mive a 
gener al answer otf Yes or No, toa 
questio nm that micht admit of a 
thousand exceptions to the general 
rule laid down. He intended, un- 
less it were done by some other 
person, to propose a gener: i law 
upon the subje l, by whic h the 
evidenc e viven pa a person, re- 
specting any matter in issue, should 
not is uterwards made use of in 
any way agamst him. | 
The lord chancellor observed, 
that it was clear from the statement 
of the learned chief justice, that 
the learned judges had not declined 
to answer the question on account 
of ts being of too general a nature, 
Dut that they had differed in opinion 
with respect to the subject matter 
which that question involved, and 
therefore they could not return a 
general answer either one way or 
the other. He looked up with re- 
verence and respect to the opinion 
of the judges, and w'shed tor their 
opiiion, which the house had 
rincht to demand. The variance 
between the verbal statement of the 
chief justice and the answer deli- 
vered in at the ‘able, was obvious 
to the house; it was also clear that 
the diflerence of opinion among the 


judges Was not “sto the form ot 


the question, but upon the merits 
Of t the Ana itse it . u) Inder these 
circumstances he the mugnt the house 
Waals ¢ nutled to call for an opinion 
ot the ne dees delivered Set" ati Ne 
Lord Grenville, lord biawkes- 
bury, the earl of Radn mt and lord 
Eldon—ill concurred inthe opinion 
that the judges should be heard ses 
riation + which being a agreed to, 
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lord Holland moved that the con- 
sideration of the bill be deferred till 
Tuesday. 

On the 28th, after the usual rou. 
tine of business, the judges proceed- 
ed to deliver their opinions on the 
qu estions referred to them. Mr. 
buron Sutton was understood to 
sav that, as a general principle, a 
witness might he required to answer 
a question which did not involve 
hin ‘ a criminal prosecution, but 
which acknowledged a debt reco- 
ver able by a civil suit. Mr. baron 
Graham was of the same opinion, 

Mr. justice Chambre took a si- 
milar ground of argument, con- 
tending that a witness under such 
circumstances might be required to 
answer, otherwise a witness could 
not be compelled to answer, be- 
cause the answer might affect his 
interests, and in that case it would 
scarcely be possible to obtaim the 
truth, or to do justice between 
party and party. He admitted, 
however, that. there were excc *ptions 
to the general rule. In this opinion 
Mr. justice le Blanc and Mr. jus- 
tice Lawrence concurred. 

Mr. justice Grose contended that 
there “8 is no established rule ot 
law, nor any precedents of sufhicient 
authority, by which a witness could 
be required to answer, when the ef- 
fect of that answer might be to ren- 
der him liable to a civil action, in 
consecucnce of his being forced to 
acknowledge ‘a debt, or that he 
Was Wro ngtuily } in possession of any 

property, or to make any other ac- 
Lege ledyment injurious to his in- 
terests. 

Mr. justice Rooke coneurred in 
the same Opinion : he deprecated 
the establishment of a principle 
that shoud compel persons to make 
such acknowiedzments as might 
be ruinous to themselves and their 
families, while on the other hand, 
in 
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inorder to avert such consequences, 
they would have a strong tempta- 
tionto perjury. He referred to the 
case of lord Keith, who, being un- 
warily led to acknowledge having 
acted erroneously in his situation 
of commander in chief, was after- 
wards subjected to a verdict, with 
10,000/. damages. 

Lord Ellenborough moved that 
the further hearing of the judges 
should be postponed till the next 
day—W hen 

Mr. Baron Thompson said he 
could find nothing satisfactory on 
the subject involved in the ques- 
tions referred to the judges, but he 
was of opinion that a witness un- 
der the circumstances mentioned 
was not compellauble to give evi- 
dence of facts which might be af- 
terwards used against himseli. 

Mz. justice Heath was of opinion 
that witnesses under such circum- 
stances were compellable to an- 
swer. 

Lord chief baron Macdonald 
deprecated the consequences which 
would ensue from the establish- 
ment of such a principle, as that a 
witness was not compellable to an- 
swer where that answer might 
tend to acknowledge a debt reco- 
verable by a civil suits; as in that 
case a witiess interested to the 
amount of five shillings, by’ re- 
fusing to give evidence, might de- 
feat the jus just claim ofa party to ten 
thonsand pounds. in the court in 
which it was his lot to preside, it 
would also be productive of the 
Worst consequences, as in revenue 
causes witnesses would on such a 
ground very frequently demur, and 
prevent the truth from being as- 
certained. 

The lord chief justice had ever 
considereu it as an established point 
of Jaw, that a witness was not 
compellable to answer any question 


that might subject him to a civil 
action; this was the opinion of law. 
yers of the greatest eminence: it 
was so decided by lord Kenyon, in 
a case where an action was brought 
by @ person against another who 
had been clerk, ” for money alleged 
to have been received tor the use 
of the plaintiff. After a variety 
of arguments in justification of his 
opinion, he concluded by asserting, 
that a witness under the circum. 
stances mentioned was not com. 
pelled to answer. 

Earl Stanhope, from the diffe. 
rence of opinion that prevailed 
among the judges, proposed a bill 
for the purpose of enacting that 
the evidence given by witnesses 
should not be afterwards made use 
of against. themselves, except in 
cases of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

Lord Eldon, after the bill had 
been read a first time, said he con- 
curred with the noble earl in his 
opin ion, as to the necessity of mak- 
ing some legislative provision upon 
this subject, but the mode of doing 
it Must be matter for mature dell- 
beration. He did not think the 
bill proposed by the noble earl 
would answer the purpose; as in 
many cases it would be of no con- 
sequence whether their evidence 
was used against themselves; the 
very disclosure, in many instances, 
being sufficient to point out the 
means by which such facts might 
be proved in another manner. He 
Was aware of the necessity of enact- 
ing some legislative provision on 
the subject, as now the question 
had been mocted, and the opinions 
of the judyes were known. He 
had always considered the law to 
be, that witnesses were compella- 
ble to answer uuder the circum. 
stances referred to; such he be- 
lieved was the opinion of lawyers 
of the first eminence, and he had 
no 
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no doubt that the decision of lord 
Kenyon was wronge 

The lord chancellor coincided in 
opinion with his noble and learned 
friend, as to the necessity of some 
legislative provision, — but thought 
the present bill was inadequate to 
the purpose. He also concurred 
with his noble and learned friend 
in his opinion as to the law with 
respect to the questions referred to 
the judges. He had never heard 
a single doubt started on the sub- 


ject ;—he did not recollect the case 


said to have been decided by lord 
Kenyon. He was, however, per- 
fectly convinced, upon the circum- 
stances stated with respect to that 
case, that the decision of lord Ken- 
yon was erroneous, although he 
always looked up to that noble and 
learned lord with the greatest re- 
verence and respect. 

Lord Ellenborough wished for 
a declaratory bill on the subject, to 
which earl Stanhope declared him- 
selt inimical; and his bill was or- 
dered to be printed. 

Lord Eldon and the lord chan- 
cellor agreed to prepare a declara- 
tory bill on the subject: and on the 
Tth of March 


woolsack, observed to their lord- 
ships, that in consequence of the 
opinions delivered in that house by 
the judges, upon the questions re- 
ferred to them, he had thought it 
his duty to introduce a bill deela- 
ratory of the law respecting the 
compelling of witnesses to give evi- 
dence. A difference of opinion cer- 
tainly prevailed among the judges; 
but the majority was so great in 
favour of the affirmative of the pro- 
position that evidences were coms 
pellable, that he took that to be 
now the recognised principle of the 
law. Of the eleven judges who 
gave their opinions in the house, 
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seven were for the affirmative and 
four for the negative. Upon the 
authority of the former, he had 
framed the bill which he would 
now present to the house. The 
principle of it, as well as the neces- 
sity which occasioned it, would 
come under discussion on a second 
reading, when he understood a 
noble and learned lord intended 
to propose introducing a proviso 
into it. 

Lord Eldon stated, that he had 
prepared a clause to save the law 
on the question. He had no doubts 
himself upon the point ; but four 
of the judges having stated that 
the general proposition admitted 
of many exceptions, he thought it 
advisable to engraft a proviso 
upon the bill. 

Lord Holland, after a brief de- 
tail of the progress of the impecach- 
ment witnesses, indemnity bill, brought 
in last session, and of the bill then 
before the house, concluded by 
moving to discharge the order for 
summoning their lordships, ob- 
serving that he should fix no other 
day for the second reading, until 
something definitive was done re- 
specting the proposed declaratory 
law. ‘This law was again discussed 
on the 11th of March, when the 

Lord chancellor, to render the 
security of witnesses more com- 
plete, proposed to insert the words, 
«any penalty or forfeiture of what 
nature soever,”’ instead of the mere 
words “ penalty or forfeiture.” 

Earl Stanhope thought, that 
from declaratory bills, like the pre- 
sent, many evils might arise; and 
that, if the principle were admitted, 
bills of this description might here- 
after be obtained, to declare that 
to be the law, which was not so: 
and though seven of the judges, 
as well as the noble chief justice of 
the king’s bench, had stated it ~ 
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be the law, yet, if the opinions of 
many cmient judges,now no more, 
on the contrary side were taken 
into the account, they would be 
found to constitute a majornty. 
Their lordships might think, per- 
haps, that he intruded his opinions 
on legal subjects ; but he telt con- 
fident in his own knowle: Ige, hav- 
ing, with an able attorney at his 
elbow, read through the whole of 
the statutes, from magna charta to 
the present teme—a piece of drud- 

gery to which, he would venture to 
say, no one who had heard him 
had ever submitted. He had no 
objection to the enactment of what 
the bill stated to be law, if he 
thought the house would after- 
wards pass his bill for the protec- 
tion of witnesses. He moved to 
leave out the declaratory words in 
the bill. 

The lord chancellor objected to 
the polling the opinions of dead as 
well as living judges, for the pur- 
pose of as certaining on which side 
the majority was to be found, as 
such a system must put an end to 
the jurisprudence of the country, 
by rendering of no avatl the deci- 
sion of the jud; ges IN any case, un- 
less they were suppor ted by a ma- 
jority of the opinions of judges who 
were no more. He would give up 
the bill altogether, rather than give 
up the declaratory part of it: if his 
noble friend would turn over the 
statutes again, he would find se- 
veral acts ot this description, where 
the law, upon certain subjects, 
having fallen into doubt, was de- 
cl red, in order to remove the 
doubt. After a few more words 
from lord Stanhope, the lord chan- 
cellor, and lord Auckland, the 
bill was passed, and was ordered 
to be reported the next day. 

Earl Stanhope then moved that 
his bill, “for the discovery of 
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truth,” should be read 2 seconj 
time the next day. 

March, 12.—Lord Eldon, in op, 
der to save the exceptions which 
existed to tlhe general rule laid 
down in the bill, proposed a pro. 
visq, the first part of which enacts, 
that the court shall not repel an ob 
jection made by a witness to an§ 
swer, where such objection is made 
specially, and on specific grounds 
stated, but shall decide on such 
objection according to the law as 
it appears to them. It is laa 
enacted, that a witness shall not be 
compellable to answer any ques 
tion which he could not be com. 
pelled to answer as a defendant in 
a court of equity, on a bill being 
filed against him. 

Earl Stanho ype objected to this 
proviso, which, he said, instead of 
declaring the law, lett it to the 
judges of each court to decide 
what was law, thercby, instead of 
removing doubts, rendering them 
still more doubtful. He also con- 
sidered the clause to be unconstitu- 
tional, as it sent the judges of the 
courts of common law to the 
courts of equity, to learn by what 
law they were to decide. 

"The lord chancellor defended the 
clause, because, as from the opi 
nions of the judges there were exe 
ceptions to the general rule, it was 
necessary to provide against them. 
With respeet to courts of equity, 
the law of evidence was the same 
in those courts as in the courts of 
law, and therefore the objections 
upon this head fell to the ground, 
as the clause merely directed in 
fact that the laws of evidence should 
be resorted to.—Some further con- 


yersation ensued between several 


of the peers, when the clause was 
received, and added to the bill: 
but on the 17th of March, when the 
business was again brough t under 
discu LSSLON, 
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discussion, it was agreed, after 
much debate, to commit the whole 
of the proviso, and leave the bill 
as it originally stood, merely de- 
claratory of the law. The bill, 
thus amended, was finally passed 
and sent to the commons, where 
the subject of the proviso clause 
was also brought forward by the 

Master of the roils, who said 
that the object of the bill was to 
declare the law as it had been deli- 
vered in the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the judges. They declared 
that, generally speaking, witnesses 
could not refuse to answer, on the 
ground that by so doing they would 
subject themselves to a civil suit. 
This declarationimphied exceptions, 
thongh it was not mentioned what 
they were; it was, however, neces- 
sary to take care that whatever ex- 
ceptions existed should not be set 
aside. ‘The judges had given their 
opinion with a limitation: in the bill 
there was no limitation. The only 
limitation that could be meant by 
the judges was, that the rule 
should not be more compulsory on 
witnesses in a court of common 
law, than upon a defendant in 
equity answering a bill. To make 
the bill contormable to the opinion 
o! the judges, he proposed a pro- 
Viso, stating, first, that the rule 
should not be more compulsory on 
Witnesses in a court of law, than 
upon defendants in equity, And, 
secondly, that the judges were to 
decide with respect to exceptions, 
in the same way as if the act had 
not age 

The solicitor general objected to 
the proviso, because he thought it 
clear that a court of law ought 
not to take its rules of evidence 
from a court of equity. The doc- 
trines of equity were of a compa- 
ratively modern date: those of 
law ought to stand upon their own 


grounds, without reference to the 
$ 
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practice of the courts of equity. 
The objects in law and in equity 
were different. In equity, the pur- 
pose of a bill was to compel a de- 
fendant to answer against himself. 
In law, the object was to protecta 
person as much as possible from 
giving evidence against himself, 
The principles too were quite dif. 
ferent; and, important as he 
thought it was that this bill should 
pass, he would much rather that it 
should be rejected, than that it 
should pass with this proviso. ‘The 
bill, as ir stood, expressed the opi- 
nions of the judges. It provided 
that a witness should not be ex- 
cused from answering SOLELY on 
the grounds that the answer might 
subject him to a civil suit. But 
there were exceptions to the gene. 
ral rule, and these were lett open 
as before. 

‘The attorney general contended 
that the bill did net express the 
sentiments of the judges. ‘They 
had given their opinion with a qua- 
lification, but here was no qualiti- 
cation. The motds of obtaining 
evidence, and not the rules, were 
different in law and equity. One 
buys for a valuable consideration, 
another presents an equitable ttle ; 
yet in equity the former is pros 
tected. It isthe same in the courts 
of law; but the origin of the rule 
was in the cqurts of equity, and the 
exceptions consequently originated 
there, for no grounds were to be 
found for them in law. [ie there- 
fore supported the proviso. 

The master of the rolls agreed 
that the judges of law ought not 
to resort for rules to courts of 
equity, but this was not the point: 
the object was to declare the law 
according to the opinion of the 
judges. Now the judges had 
meant some limitation, and the 
rule of equity was the only one 
they could mean, for there was 

none 
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be the law, yet, if the opinions of 
many eminent judges,now no more, 
on the contrary side were taken 
into the account, they would be 
found to constitute a majority. 
Their lordships might think, per- 
haps, that he intruded his opinions 
on legal subjects ; but he felt con- 
fident in his own knowledge, hav- 
ing, with an able attorney at his 
elbow, read through the whole of 
the statutes, from magna charta to 
the present trme—a piece of drud- 
gery to which, he would venture to 
say, no one who had heard him 
had ever submitted. He had no 
objection to the enactment of what 
the bill stated to be law, if he 
thought the house would after- 
wards pass his bill for the protec- 
tion of witnesses. He moved to 
leave out the declaratory words in 
the bill. 

The lord chancellor objected to 
the polling the opinions of dead as 
well as living judges, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining on which side 
the majority was to be found, as 
such a system must pit an end to 
the jurisprudence of the country, 
by rendering of no avail the deci- 
sion of the judges in any case, un- 
less they were supported by a ma- 
jority of the opinions of judges who 
were no more. He would give up 
the bill altogether, rather than give 
up the declaratory part of it: if his 
noble friend would turn over the 
statutes again, he would find se- 
veral acts of this description, where 
the law, upon certain subjects, 
having fallen into doubt, was de- 
clared, in order to remove the 
doubt. After a few more words 
from lord Stanhope, the lord chan- 
cellor, and lord Auckland, the 
bill was passed, and was ordered 
to be reported the next day. 

Earl Stanhope then moved that 
his bill, “for the discovery of 


truth,” should be read 2 second 
time the next day. 

March, 12.—Lord Eldon, in og. 
der to save the exceptions which 
existed to the general rule laid 
down in the bill, proposed a pro. 
visq, the first part of which enacts, 
that the court shall not repel an ob. 
jection made by a witness to an 
swer, where such objection is made 
specially, and on specific grounds 
stated, but shall decide on such 
objection according to the law as 
it appears to them. It is lastly 
enacted, that a witness shall not be 
compellable to answer any ques. 
tion which he could not be com. 
pelled to answer as a defendant in 
a court of equity, on a bill being 
filed against him. 

Earl Stanhope objected to this 
proviso, which, he said, instead of 
declaring the law, left it to the 
judges of each court to decide 
what was law, thercby, instead of 
removing doubts, rendering them 
still more doubtful. He also con. 
sidered the clause to be unconstitu- 
tional, as it sent the judges of the 
courts of common law to the 
courts of equity, to learn by what 
law they were to decide. 

‘The lord chancellor defended the 
clause, because, as from the opi- 
nions of the judges there were exe 
ceptions to the general rule, it was 
necessary to provide against them. 
With respect to courts of equity, 
the law of. evidence was the same 
in those courts as in the courts of 
law, and therefore the objections 
upon this head fell to the ground, 
as the clause merely directed in 
fact that the laws of evidence should 
be resorted to.—Some further con- 
yersation ensued between several 
of the peers, when the clause was 
received, and added to the bill: 
but on the 17th of March, when the 
business was again brought under 
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discussion, it was agreed, after 
much debate, to commit the whole 
of the proviso, and leave the bill 
as it originally stood, merely de- 
claratory of the law. The bill, 
thus amended, was finally passed 
and sent to the commons, where 
the subject of the proviso clause 
was also brought forward by the 

Master of the rolls, who said 
that the object of the bill was to 
declare the law as it had been deli- 
vered in the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the judges. They declared 
that, generally speaking, witnesses 
could not refuse to answer, on the 
ground that by so doing they would 
subject themselves to a civil suit. 
This declarationimplied exceptions, 
thongh it was not mentioned what 
they were; it was, however, neces- 
sary to take care that whatever ex- 
ceptions existed should not be set 
asidt. ‘The judges had given their 
opinion with a limitation: in the bill 
there was no limitation. The only 
limitation that could be meant by 
the judges was, that the rule 
should not be more compulsory on 
witnesses in a court of common 
law, than upon a defendant in 
equity answering a bill. To make 
the bill contormable to the opinion 
ot the judges, he proposed a pro- 
Viso, stating, first, that the rule 
should not be more compulsory on 
Witnesses in a court of law, than 
upon defendants in equity. And, 
secondly, that the judges were to 
decide with respect to exceptions, 
in the same way as if the act had 
not vo 

The solicitor general objected to 
the proviso, because he thought it 
clear that a court of law ought 
not to take its rules of evidence 
from a court of equity. The doc- 
trines of equity were of a compa- 
ratively modern date: those of 


aw ought to stand upon their own 
grounds, without reference to the 
3 
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practice of the courts of equity. 
The objects in law and in equity 
were different. In equity, the pur- 
pose of a bill was to compel a de- 
fendant to answer against himself. 
In law, the object was to protecta 
person as much as possible from 
giving evidence against himself, 
The principles too were quite dif. 
ferent; and, important as he 
thought it was that this bill should 
pass, he would much rather that it 
should be rejected, than that it 
should pass with this proviso. ‘The 
bill, as ic stood, expressed the opi- 
nions of the judges. It provided 
that a witness should not be ex- 
cused from answering SOLELY on 
the grounds that the answer might 
subject him to a civil suit. But 
there were exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule, and these were lett open 
as before. 

The attorney general contended 
that the bill did net express the 
sentiments of the judges. They 
had given their opinion with a qua- 
lification, but here was no qualiti- 
cation, The motis of obtaining 
evidence, and not the rules, were 
different in law and equity. One 
buys for a valuable consideration, 
another presents an equitable ttle ; 
yet in equity the former is pro- 
tected. It isthe same in the courts 
of law; but the origin of the rule 
was in the cqurts of equity, and the 
exceptions consequently originated 
there, for no grounds were to be 
found for them in law. Ie there- 
fore supported the proviso. 

The master of the rolls agreed 
that the judges of law ought not 
to resort for rules to courts of 
equity, but this was not the point: 
the object was to declare the law 
according to the opinion of the 
judges. Now the judges had 
meant some limitation, and the 
rule of equity was the only one 
they could mean, for there was 
none 
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none in the books of law. He 
mentioned two cases upon which 
the judges seemed to rest, and in 
these it was determined that the wit- 
nesses could not be compelled to 
answer questions to which a de- 
fendant in equity might demur. 
According to the genius of the 
old law, no man could be re- 
quired to answer, where the an- 
swer might prove a debt against 
himself, more than in cases where 
it might prove him guilty of 
felony. The object of the Eng- 
lish law was not to reduce a per- 
son to the dilemma either of ac- 
cusing himself or of being guilty of 
perjury. In equity, a defendant 
was required to answer against 
himself; but there were exceptions 
to the rule. This bill went further, 
and allowed no exceptions. Ac- 
cording to the law, no man could 
be forced to answer in a case where 
he might be exposed to risk of any 
sort. The rule then was found 
in equity, and the judges them- 
selves had gone to equity for it, 
and he only followed them there. 
As to the law judges going to 
equity, the statute of uses forced 
them to go there; for what did 
they know of uses till they found 
them in Chancery? 

Mr. Percival thought, that the 
declaratory law would go beyond 
the opinion of the judges, and 
therefore agreed to the propriety 
of adding the proviso, if the bill 
was to pass. 

Mr. Fox was satisfied that it 
would be better that the bill should 
not pass, than pass with such a 
proviso. He agreed that this bill 
was of peculiar importance, both 
because it was respecting a rule of 
daily application, and _ because 


there wasa great difference of opi- 
nion respecting it. The judges 
had expressed, that “ guntenlly™ 
a witness is-obliged to answer 





questions that may even expose him 
to a civil action. The words o 
the bill are, That a witness canny 
decline to answer, “ solely,” bg, 
cause such answer might expo 
him to a civil action. The word 
“solely” left the question still open 
to the judges, and did not take 
away any of the exceptions noy 
existing. A witness might, after 
the passing of this act, decline tp 
answer a question, not solely be, 
cause it would expose him toa 
civil action, but because it might 
expose him to a particular sort of 
action, from. which he was pro 
tected by the rule as it stands a 
present, subject to the exceptions 
which the judges meant. The 
passing the act in its present shape 
would only establish the present 
rule, but would not take away any 
of the existing objections. He be. 
lieved the opinion of the judges to 
be right, but his opinion could add 
nothing to the weight of their an 
thority. He knew that there had 
been at all times excellent judges 
attached to the common law of 
England, and who would not tr 
vel into the courts of equity to 
learn the principles which were to 
determine the admission of evir 
dence at law. In the present m 
stance, the twelve judges who 
had delivered their opinions stated 
nothing of the practice of the 
courts of equity; he presumed, 
therefore, that their opinions wert 
merely declaratory of the rule of 
evidence at law, and he should 
think it acting contrary to their 
opinions to introduce a proviso of 
a different nature. A proviso, 
the same effect as that now pr 
posed, had been introduced into the 
house of lords, and was at firs 
received; but it was afterwards 
debated, and the sense of that 
house was so decidedly against % 
that it was withdrawn. He 
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the proviso was useless, and 
thought it was highly necessary 
that the law should be settled 
upon this point. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs considered the 
bill in no other light than as de- 
claratory of what the majority of 
the judges had decided to be 
the law upon the case, and so far 
he certainly approved it; but, at 
the same time, he thought it be- 
hoved the house to exercise the ut- 
most caution in adopting any pro- 
viso, by way of qualification, with- 
out being sure that it was a species 
of qualification reserved by the 
judges in laying down the general 
principle. The committee, before 
they adopted any amendment of 
that sort, should be convinced that 
it was coincident with the opinions 
of the judges. He was, therefore, 
decidedly against the proviso. 

The question being then put 
upon the proviso clause, it was 
carried m the negative; and the 
bill bemg gone through was or- 
dered to be reported next day: and 
on the 28th the solicitor general 
moved the order of the day for the 
third reading of this bill, when a 
long, learned and elaborate discus- 
sion took place, which it is not ne- 
cessary to detail. ‘The bill was 
then passed. 

On the 3d day of March the 
earl of Bristol made a motion, of 
which he had given previous no- 
tice, respecting lord Ellenborough’s 
seat in the cabinet. He assured 
their lordships that he was not ac- 
tuated in this business by any nar- 
row sentiments of party feeling, 
but that he was influenced entire y 
by his veneration and regard for 
the constitution, and his anxiety 
for the public welfare; norwould he 
have brought torward any mgtion, 
could he have induced his majesty’s 
munisters by private application to 

LF 





retract the measure which had 
caused so much anxiety and dis- 
trust, viz. the appointment of the 
lord chief justice of the court of 
king’s bench to be one of his ma- 
jesty’s cabinet ministers. Failing 
in these efforts, he considered it to 
be his duty to introduce 2 mo- 
tion upon the subject, not for the 
purpose of embarrassing his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, or impeding their 
measures, but in order to briag 
into discussion a great constitu- 
tional question. With respect to 
the question itself, it had been ad- 
mitted that lord Ellenborough was 
one of the members of what was 
called the cabinet, in support of 
which the case of lord Man:field 
was quoted as a single precedent ; 
and it cannot be doubted that the 
circumstance of his being chief 
justice and cabinet minister at the 
same time had clouded the lustre of 
his name, and laid him open to ate 
tacks to which he would not other- 
wise have -been liable. Such a 
measure in its principle appeared 
to be utterly unconstitutional. The 
separation of the judictal from the 
legislative and executive power, had 
always been considered by the best 
writers as essential to the existence 
of public liberty and the welfare 
and happiness of a state. On this 
subject Montesquieu had dwelt 
with peculiar emphasis. To blend 
and amalgamate in the same pers 
son the judicial and executive func- 
tions, must in many cases be pro- 
ductive of the most serious conse. 
quences, while at the same time 
the public could never feel satistied 
with the justice administered under 
such cireumstances. The chief 
justice might, as acabinct minister, 
concur in ordering a prosecution 
for a libel upon his majesty’s mt- 
nisters, and afterwards, as chief 
justice, have to try the very petson 

against 
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against whom he had ordered a 
prosecution; and this, too, for a 
a libel on himself, as one of the 
ministers. Jt mipht be said that 
the jury would decide on the case; 
the punishment, however, must be 
meted out by the very chief justice 
who was himself the party libelled. 
He ‘protested against the dan- 
gerous tendency of such a princi- 
pic, to the extension of which, if 
once admitted, there could be no 
jimit. If it could be adimitted 
that the chief justice might be a 
cxubinet minister, the same principle 
maight be extended to all the judges 
of the courts at law, and thus every 
distinction between the judicial and 
executive functions would be com. 
pletely at an end. In delivering 
these opinions, he meant nothing 
personal to the present chief jus- 
tice, for whose character he had the 
highest respect ; he knew that the 
conduct of that noble and learned 
judge could not in the slightest 
dszree be influenced by his stma- 
tioil as cabimet mimister; but it 
Was not enough that he was of 
this pinion, or that their lordships 
were of that opinion, but the pub- 
lic should be satisfied that there 
was no ground for suspecting that 
justice might not be duly admi- 
nistered. His ideas upon this sub- 
ject were sanctioned by judge 
Blackstone, who had expressed 
himself clearly and decidedly upon 
the subject, and who declared that 
the judicial ought to be kept entire- 
ly separate and distinct irom the 
legislative and executive functions, 
in order to maintain the constitu. 
tion and preserve entire the liberties 
of the people. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving That it is ines- 
pedient, and derogatory to the con- 
stitutional administration of jus 
tice, to summon to xny committee 
or assembly of the privy council, 





any of the judges of his majesty’s 
courts of common law. 
Lord St. John thought that the 
present motion would afford a 
good opportunity tor removing all 
objections, and of silencing every 
alarm which lord Ellenborough’s 
appointment could possibly have 
causal. Tle could not help, how. 
ever, expressing his surprise that 
the noble earl should assert that 
there existed only a single prece. 
dent; there surciy were many : but 
he must first coroplain that the 
question was merely an abstract 
question. It stuted the exisience 
of no real evil; it dwelt only upon 
the apprehensions that some evil 
might result from it. To avitate, 
therefore, a mere abstract question 
of such a nature at the present mo- 
ment, is not only idle but mjudi- 
cious, and may give rise to diffi. 
culties of which the noble mover 
isnot aware. Such questions should 
not be incautiously or wantonly 
indulged m. For his part, he 
looked only to the statutes for the 
law of the land; and if he found 
they warranted the appointment 
in question, and that there was ne 
room for public alarm, no discus- 
sion of a mere speculative nature 
should prevent him from giving 


‘his negative to the motion. He 


should not ransack former tunes 
for precedents to jusiily the ap- 
pommtment 3; he would refer to the 
precedents at the time of the revo- 
lution and subsequent to that pe- 
riod. He should refer the noble carl 
to the auchority of sir Edward 
Coke, and there he would see that 
not only the most ennnent lawyers 
were consulted upon matters 0 
law, but also on the gravest mate 
ters of high state policy. ‘To cons 


sult the chief justices on such poms 
was then no novel matter, indeed 
they were among the chief udvisers 
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of the crown. The noble lord took 
ashort review of what regarded the 
question from the time of Edward 
the third, and argued that through 
out the whole period the privy coun- 
cil was constituted nearly as it is at 

resent. Let the situation of sir 
Reads North be recollected, and 
that of almost every one of the 
chief justices of the common pleas, 
all of whom, invested with the same 
pretensions, were members of the 
privy council. If he referred to 
the time of queen Année, the same 
practice prevailed, and the lord 
chief justices of both benches were 
appointed members of the execu- 
tive government: Could it therefore 
be said that the case was reduced 
to the authority of a single prece- 
dent? But if arguments of a simi- 
Jar tendency were to be looked for 
from analogy, they would occur in 
abundance. Upon a general sur- 
vey, therefore, of the question, 
there could be found nothing in 
precedent, or in practice, or in 
analogy, that furnished any just 

roundifor the noble earl’s motion; 
a therefore hoped that he would 
withdraw it. 

Lord Eldon would not argue 
this question under any personal or 
political bias. Sooner thah be 
supposed to be actuated by disre- 
epect towards the noble and learned 
lord whom it more particularly 
concerned, he should wish to have 
been absent altogether from the 
discussion: but he felt himself 
bound in duty to be present, and 
he thought that the appointment in 
question was unconstitutional. It 
was acknowledged not to be illegal, 
bat perhaps what was legal might 
not always be constitutional; on 
these points, however, hecould abide 
by the decision of the learned lord 
himself. He was confident that 


ere : 
the learned lord was as sensible as 
1895. ,s 
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he could be that it was not merely 
the simple administra‘ion of justice 
that could secure the rizht, and 
satisfy the minds of the people: 
they anxiously looked to its pure 
and unsuspected ad:ninistration, 
and from such princ:ples alone 
could they confidently rely upon 
the due preservation of their rights 
and liberties. Such were his feel- 
ings and opinion respecting the 
character which the administrators 
of justice should be thought to 
possess, and those he was equally 
satisfied were the sentiments of his 
noble and learned friend. Lord 
Mansfield, it is true, had been a 
member of what is cal'ed the cabi- 
net; but this very circumstance 
hung like a weight upon that great 
man for nearly thirty years of his 
life, and his opinions respecting 
the habeas corpus had created a 
jealousy not easily allayed. On 
the point of the expediency of the 
appointment much might be said. 
When he in his capacity of attor- 
ney general had to contend against 
sedition and treason, had _ those 
cases been tried in the court of 
king’s bench, what would have 
been the conduct of the lord 
chief justice had he been a mem- 
ber of the cabinct? Were he 
not to attend the privy council 
where evidence was tuken on these 
cases, then he would have beena 
minister without performing his 
duty as such; or it be did not at- 
tend the king’s bench, then he 
would have ornited his duty as a 
judge, when the characters and 
the tives of his fellow-subjects were 
at stake. Should he be called on, 
like lord chief justice Eyre, first 
to be consulted on the steps to be 
taken, and then to sit in judgment 
upon the “persons accused, he 
should feel reason to hesitate; in- 
déed he ceuld never think this 
E conduet 
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condact the most honourable part 
of that learned lord’s life. 

The earl of Carlisle thought the 
present motion had an obvious 
tendency to throw discredit upon 
the present administration, and 
weaken the confidence so justly re- 
posed m them. Upon this ground 
he hada right to take his stand; 
and when an administration had 
been formed, comprising such 
great and splendid talents, he had 
a right to say that no motion ought 
to be brought forward on light and 
trivial grounds, that could tend to 
throw discredit upon their conduct. 
He theretore objected to the mo- 
tion, because it could be productive 
of no good, and might tend to ex- 
cite doubt and distrust in the minds 
of the people. The motion there- 
fore was improper: if there was 
no evil existing, tt was improper to 
excite doubt and distrust ; and if 
there was an evil, it proposed for 
itno remedy. It frequently hap- 
pened that writers made use of ge- 
neral expressions, without consider- 
ing all the consequences to which 
they might lead. Thus, with re- 
spect to the quotation from Black- 
stone, stating that the judicial 
functions ought to be entirely sepa- 
rated,—such a separation was well 
known not to be admitted in the 
constitution of England.  Inde- 
pendently of chief justices having 
been peers and legislating m that 
house, the house itself united in 
its own body the legislative and 
judicial functions. There was no 
end to the consequences of specu- 
lative theories of this kind, which 
merely asserted abstract proposi- 
tions withont affording any conclu- 
sion applicable to purposes cf real 
atility. > . 

Lord Boringdon urged the in- 
compatibility of the two offices of 
enbinet minister and chiet justice, 
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to be not merely a circumstance 
discernible only by refined minds, 
but which was obvious to the most 
common observer. Much anxiety 
and distrust had, he contended, 
been excited in the public mind by 
the appointment of lord Ellenbo. 
touch to a seat in the cabinet, and 
something ought to be done to ak 
lay these feelings. After other in. 
stances referred to by his lordship, 
It was well known, he said, that the 
judges of the courts of common 
law held their offices for life, or at 
least could only be removed for 
misconduct. It might happen that 
a judge, who was also a cabinet 
minister, might in his office of judge 
administer justice with unsultied 
honour and unimpeachable integri« 
ty, but who, as one of the king’s 
ministers, might be impeached at 
their lordships’ bar for high crimes 
and misdemeanors :. he would then 
be placed in the singular situation 
of attending half his time as @ 
judge upon the bench to administer 
justice, and the other half at their 
lordships’ bar in his own defence. 
Lord Sidmouth was convinced 
that this question might be fairly 
met, and» put an end to, upon 
broad constitutional __ principles. 
He admitted that the noble earl 
(Bristol) was actuated by the 
purest and most disinterested mo- 
tives; but he could not help de- 
precating any motion which went 
to deprive his majesty of the ad 
vice and assistance of the chief jus 
tice of the king’s bench, which @ 
the present instance might be 
deemed a great public calamity: 
The precedents already adduced 
had completely, in his opinidt 
established the principle of te 
chief justice being called to advit 
and assist in the council of his m* 
jesty; and it was remarkable the 
in the reign of qucen Anne Of 
¢ 
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chief justice of the king’s bench 
was not only an adviser of the 
council of regency, but one of the 
council of regency itself, which 
was to exercise the functions of 
rovaltv. He should therefore con- 
ceive himself to be acting upon 
the soundest constitutional princt- 
ples.in giving the motion his de- 
cided neyative. 

Lord Mulgrave said it was a pes 
culiar circumstance that the pre- 
sent administration, which had to 
boast itself of containiig all the 
great and eminent talents. of the 
nation, should have thought it ne- 
cessary to go out of the way to 
make the chief justice of the king’s 
bench a member of the cabinet. 
They could not want him on the 
score of political assistance, nor, in 
truth, could he have been able to 
devote much time to political stu- 
dies. The situation of a cabinet 
minister was indeed totally incom- 
patible w ith that of chief justice ; 
since to mix with the provisions, 
inquiries-and directions for a pro- 
secution, was inconsistent with an 
unprejudiced trial afterwards, A 
chief justice of the king’s bench 
holds a situat ion independently ot 
the pleasure of the crown: not so 
a member of the cabinet. Sup- 
pose then that an address should 
be presented to the throne to dis- 
miss the noble lord from his pre- 
sence and councils for ever, with 


what g race, — his dismission 
‘rom the cabinet, could he retain bis 
ituation aS chi ‘t justice’ of th 


king’s bench ? > Upon every Pose 
Tati tly the: etore ’ he sl hould vote 

for the motion of the noble earl. 
Ube earl of Caernarvon said he 
had paid great attention to. the sub- 
ject, the importance of which seem- 
ed to diminish in every step of the 
Mequiry. He could find no trace 
ean objection made in any period 
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of our history, nor of any specific 
danger imputed to a practice which 
had sul bsisted trom the earliest times 
to the present moment. [ came 
down, however,” lordship, 
“ to this house, not without expecta- 
tion that I might hear from ne- 
ble and learned lords what had 
escaped my researches; and here 
I find that not a single gircumstance 
can be adduced from whence dan. 
ger may be interred; no present 
abuse, no existing evil has been 
pretended, ‘Vhe noble and learned 
lord (Eldon) has admitted that 
the appointment he did 
not say it Was unc mastitutional, 
but inexpedient. It is therefore 

opinion that 


says his 


is leral; 


the learned lord’s 
the king may constitutionally do 
that which he ought not to do ; and 
the clear result of that opinion 
seems to be, that it is expedient for 
this house to censure the king for 
the legal and constitutional exer- 
cise of his royal prerogative. 1} 
learn from the noble mover, that it 
is expedient to wrench from the 
king’s hands an acknowledged, un- 
abused prerogative for ever, be- 
cause. some passages in Montes- 
quieu and Blackstone have alarmed 
his imagination with inexplicable 
dangers ; but the learned chief 
justice is pot by his appointment 
such a minister of state as Black- 
stone describes, and does not come 
within the scope of his observa. 
tion. ‘he same writer, in another 
passage, treating of the councils 
provided by the constitution for the 
king, mentions the judges of the 

courts for law matters. ‘The noble 
moyer, however, thinks that the king 
should remain in ignorance of the 
law, rather than consult the judge : 
provided by the constitut ion for his 
advisers in this m tier. Che noble 
lord objects to the ki ing” Ss advising 
esin ‘is gabtnet coun- 
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cil, thotigh he has reconciled his 
mind to the constant appointment 
of the ¢hancellor to that situation, 
because the latter holds an office 
during the king's pleasure, which 
the former do rot. The judges 
are also of council to the house of 
lords, and may be of the privy 
council 3 in both these situations all 
the, effects must result from the 
same person holding the joint situ- 
ation of counsellor and judge. The 
noble earl, therefore, would not ob- 
tain for the constitution that melio- 
ration which he proposes and ex- 
pects from his motion ; for it would 
still remain inherent in the princt- 
ples of the constitution, in the privy 
council, in the king’s power of 
consulting the judges individually 
and collectively, and in the con- 
struction of the house of lords: a 
total alteration, therefore, in the 
frame and texture of the constitu- 
tion must follow, to give effect to 
his motion. It was incumbent on 
the noble mover to have shown 
that, at the period of the revoluticn, 
a specific change was made in this 
point, before he could be entitled to 
bar the search into antiquity. I 
will, however, Mention «an instance, 
which I think the most important 
of the older precedents, and which 
is the only one omitted by a noble 
lord. It is drawn, indeed, from 
turbulent times, but the very tur- 
bulence strengthens the inference 


drawn: I refer to the reign of 


Richard the second, when justice 
Tresilian, a favourite and cabinet 
counsellor to that unfortunate mo. 
narch, was impeached by the com- 
mons and condemned to death. 
Many of the judges, who were 
consulted wpon Jaw points, were 


also impeached and tourtd guilty of 


treason: but they were not charged 
the one for sittine m the cabinet 
though a judge, aor the others for 


HAND 


answering the legal questions put 
to them; but distinctly for giving 
bad advice and bad law, to the sub. 
version of the constitution. This 
is therefore a strong instance of the 
unreproved exercise of the roval 
prerogative at that early period, 
The precedents already adduced 
have filled the whole intervenin 

space to the late instance of lord 
Kenyon, and no objection to the 
practice has been pretended in that 
whole space, except in the case of 
lord Mansfield ; but, even in this, 
it is certain that the imputation 
neither disquieted lord Mansfield, 
nor prevented lord Kenyon’s ap. 
pointment,” 

Lord Auckland gave a concise 
historical narrative of the instances 
in which the office of chief judge 
had been joined with that of privy 
council or statesman. Lord Coke 
gave an account of the memorable 
privy council of twelve, to which 
all matters of state were referred, 
and of which he was one: and 
frorn the earliest instance on record, 
in the thirteenth century, when 
Hubert de Burg the grand justi- 
ciary was also prime minister, it 
was the invariable custom of the 
constitution to make the chief jus 
tice a member of the king's council 
in all matters of state. The revo 
lution made no change in this re 
spect. Lord Hardwicke held the 
office of lord chancellor and chief 
justice of the king's bench at one 
and the same time, and for # 
months he sat in the cabinet. It 
was never then considered as a 
all incompatible with the principles 
of the constitution. Lord Man 
fleld was an effvient member 
the cabinet for five years of the 
reign of George the second, and fot 
six years of the present reign, and 
it had never been imputed to 
us an impropriety. 
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Lord Hawkesbury spoke against 
the appointment, because he suid it 
was calculated to take from the 
just authority of the king's govern- 
ment. For the noble and learned 
lord personaliy he had the highest 
respect und reverence. He could 
feel no other than joy at seeing him 
in the king’s confidential councils. 
It was ciny as lord chiet justice 
that he «bjected to him; he saw m 
his mised character ci politician 
and judge serious and alarming in- 
convenier.ces : these the noble jerd 
illustrated by examples, It had 
been asked, Why begin at the Re- 
volution? Why not go back to the 
more remote parts of our history ? 
Because it wus not wise to go back 
to unsettled times for precedents ; 
—because, before that time, the 
judges were not independent of the 
crown ; and if they did not go back 


to bad times, the sole imstance of 


such ain appointment was lord 
Mansfield, for the case at Jord 
Hardwicke was not to be men- 
tioned as anexample. In that case 


there was a special cause ; and if 


special circumstances could he men- 
tioned as 1 reason now, their lord- 


ships would nevel have heard ot 


the present motion. Such was the 
case in 1788, when lord Kenyon 
was summoned to the cabinet ; but, 
up to the present instant, lord 
Mansfield was the only chicf justice 
who had ever been appointed wo a 
permanent place in the cabinet; 
and he knew that, at a late period 
of lite, when that noble and ve- 
nerable lord was again invited to 
take a seat there, he declined it, 
with a hint of his uneasiness at hav- 
‘gr ever been drawn into the situ- 
ation, It was different with the 
ince of lord chancellor: he was 
Properly the king’s adviser in mat- 
ters of law, his jurisdiction made it 
less dangerous, aud he was the only 
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judge who was removalh!e at plea- 
sure. The privy cotncil was in 
its nature a judicial court: they 
tried questions of different sorts, 
but in all the committees o! privy 
council tor such trials, the chiet 
justice of the court of king's bench 
Was not present. 

Lord Holland replied to the dif. 
ferent lords who had supported the 
mction, and showed the many in. 
stances of judicial characters mixing 
ta the excecutive in this country ; 
and he adduced «an instance in 
Scotland, where the present lord 
justice Clerk boasted from the 
bench of being # colonel of volun 
teers 5 and when a dispute between 
two members of his regiment came 
to be solemnly uted betore him, 
he proposed hiniself to throw aside 
the character of the judge and 
settle it as their colonel, 

Lord Grenville declared, that he 
alone was the person respansible to 
the country for the written advice 
that he had eiven to his majesty to 
call lord Milenborough toa his coun- 
ceili. [Ty was legal, consitutional, 
and expedient. He had done it 
because the noble lord had 4n ele. 
vated mind, proper tor the difficult 
times Which we had to encounter ; 
a tirm mind to meet our dangers, 
and an unimpeached character in 
his high station to give authority 
to bis advice: and he had chosen 
him that the country might see, in 
the dithcult crisis which they were 
approaching, that they would have 
the highest legal councils. 

The lord chancellor left the 
woolsack, and spoke against the 
motion. He wished the noble earl 
who hrought it forward would fol- 
low the advice that had been given 
by the moble and learned lord who 
followed him, to the distinguished 
individual who was the object ot 
it, vis, to reflect, und change his 
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opinion. Young as he was in that 
house, he would take upon himself 
to say that such a motion had never 
Leen made init. If he did not vote 
against it, he should think that his 
majesty could not better exercise 
the prerogative which had been 
alluded te, than by immediately re- 
moving him from, the situation 
‘which he had now the honour to 
hold. The n rotion was then put, 
and negati ived without a division. 
On te same day, in the house 
of commons, Mr. Spencer Stanhope 
introduced the discuggion of the 
same subject. He solemnly dis- 
lammed a any disp osition to throw 
idapiietine' in the way of govern- 
Weint ‘by ihe course he was about to 
pursue. Although it happened that 
a sim nil ir motion to that which he 
proposed to make was to be brought 
torward that day in another place, 
yet he could assure the house that 
he did not act in concert with the 
noble lord who was to originate the 
business there. He was not unfriend- 
ly to the present administration ; 
but the question to which he was 
to call the attention of the house 
was exceedingly interesting to the 
country, and had excited a strong 
sensation every where. He could 
have wished that the noble and 
learned lord, to whom his motion 
reterred, had saved him the pain of 
making it by withdrawing himself 
from the situation in which he had 
been placed. He trusted he should 
be able to prove that the nobie lord 
ought not to occupy such a place ; 
but uw he failed, he should have the 
consolation of atiording gentlemen 
AN Opportunity of satisfying the 
house and the public on a subject 
that had even rise to so much 
xiety. Here the honourable mem- 
ber moved that the king’s speech, 
! the act of parliament in consc- 
rence of that speech, tor securing 
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the independence of the judges 
should be read. Upon this act he 
should take his stand. He looked 
upon it as a breach of this act to 
appoint any judge of common law 
to an ofhce of emolument or power, 
or which was an object of honour. 
able ambition, from which he might 
be removed at pleasure. Such an 
appomtment tended to do away 
that independence which the bill 
wus designed to secure. With re. 
gard to the circumstance of there 
being no salary annexed to the ap- 
pointment, he was sure that could 
have little weight, as pecuniary 
emolument could not be supposed 
to have any influence upon honour- 
able minds, compared with that of 
high office and dignified station. 
He did not mean to propose any 
limitation to the king’s prerogativ ey 
when he could not approve of the 
appointment of a person to the ca- 
binet whom he regarded as disqua- 
litied, partical: uly as to the judicial 
duty that he would have to execute 
in that situation. No such officer 
ought to be appointed an habitual 
adviser of his majesty. It was con- 
trary to law and to common sense, 
that the same person should be 
judge and accuser; yet a chief 
justice, who had a seat in the cabi- 
net, W ould often direct prosecutions 
in that capacity, over which prose- 
cution he would afterwards sit as 
judge. Another consideration re 
sulted from the particular case that 
had occurred last session, when the 
house directed that lord Melville 
should be prosecuted in the court 
of king’s bench. ‘That noble lord 
had been a member of the cabinet 
If lord Ellenbcrough had _ beet 
treasurer of thenavy er have 
been in the same situation ; andi 
would be matter of doubt whether 
he could be removed upon such al 
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bene gessevit applied only to his con- 
duct in the character of judge. 
He was at a loss where to reter for 
precedents that would bear on the 
subject. He was aware that the 
case of lord Mansfield would be 
appealed to; but it was well known 
that he had been a high constitu- 
tional lawyer, and so little delicate 
on this head, that he felt no scruple 
to sit on the trial of lord George 
Gordon, under whose influence the 
riots had taken place which had 

raduced so much injury to the 

ublic and to the noble and learned 
ford himself. He then came to 
the precedents on the other side ; 
they all knew from history that 
Jetleries,x—who was full as #ood a 
statesman as a judge, had been in 
that situation, and had been re- 
moved at the instance of that house. 
And in a more recent instance, the 
house had succeeded in obtaining 
the removal of a judge who had 
sacrificed his independence by ac- 
cepting' fan office dependent on the 
board of control. Here, he ob- 
served, the question of salary had 
been entirely left out of considera- 
tion. It was only the sacrifice of 
his independence, by accepting a 
place from which he was remov- 
able at pleasure. His objection 
did not apply to the person of lord 
Ellenborough, who was as well 
qualified as any man to be a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, were he not al- 
ready disqualified by bearing the 
office cf a common law judge. The 
honourable member concluded his 
speech by moving resolutions to 
the followin r effect a 

_ Ast. Reso ved, that it is the opi- 
nion of this house, that it is highly 
expedient that his majesty’s mini- 
sters of state, and confidential advi- 
sers of executive measnres, should 
be kept totally distinct and se parate 
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from his officers who preside in 
his courts of justice. 

2d. Resolved, that it is the opi- 
nion of this house, that the mem- 
bers of his majesty’s privy council, 
whom his majesty directs to be ha- 
bitually summoned to his cabinet, 
are, and are deemed to be, his con- 
fidential advisers of the executive 
measures. 

3d. That for the chief justice of 
the king’s bench to be in the prac- 
tice of attending on such occasions 
is highly inexpedient, tending to 
the suspension of the constitutional 
execution of his judicial functions, 
and to render the administration of 
justice less satisfactory, if not less 
pure, 

On the question being put on 
the first resolution, 

Mr. Bond hoped that he should 
be able to persuade the house that 
there was nothing solid in the ob- 
jections made by the last speaker to 
the appointment of his noble friend 
to the cabinet. He admitted, that 
if the noble lord had been ‘called to 
a situation incompatible with his 
judicial functions; it he had been 
brought into an office that would 
impede the administration of jus- 
tice and the law—whatever advan- 
tages might be derived from his 
eminent abilities, he would rather 
they should be all forgone than 
such consequences should be pro- 
duced, He felt that the admini- 
stration of justice was one of the 
greatest blessings any country could 
possess ; it was that which secured 
the government and protected the 
people ; but he wished the house 
to consider what would be the et- 
fect of calling lord Ellenborough 
to the cabinet. He was already 
independent, and had obtained the 
highest rank in his profession. He 
stood in that proud and exalted 
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situation in which no object could 
be presented to him to swerve from 
his duty. He was a public cha 
racter, too, more under the obser- 
vation of the public than any indi- 
vidual in the nation. All the busi- 
ness of his court was public, and 
there was a greater variety of cases 
submitted to its decisions than to 
that of any other court cf justice. 
After many other compliments to 
the noble and learned judge, he 
said, As to the supposition of the 
incompatibility of the two cfhces, 
from the circumstance of the pos- 
sibility of suspicion being enter- 
tained with respect to the admini- 
stration of justice, the honourable 
gentleman stated the suspicion in 
the first resolution. and gave it up 
in the last, where he admitted the 
purity. Ifthe purity of the admi- 
nistration of justice was doubted, 
then there might be ground for 
suspicion; but when that is ad. 
mitted, the adminis‘ration of jus- 
tice must be satisfactory. hat 
was the end the gentlerren pro- 
posed ? What was the object ot 
their record ? What the end of their 
innovation ? It had not been stated 
that the appointment was unconsti- 
tutional, illegal, or unprecedented. 
It was not unfair, therelore, to as- 
sume that the omission stated what 
amounted to an admission that it 
was not so. With regard to the 
effect of the chief justice prejudg- 
ing a case from the discussion it 
might undergo in the cabinet, that 
would apply equally to all niagis- 
trates, who first examined the case 
by the testimony of witnesses, and 
afterwards sat at sessions. With 
respect to precedents, he admitted 
that it was better to look for thent 
in modern times, though he could 
not allow that no mstance was to 
be taken antecedent to the reign cf 
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George the third, to show the non 
existence of that jealousy which in 
the present time began to display 
itselh, In the reign of Edward the 
third it was enacted, that the chan. 
celior and the king’s chief justice 
should follow his majesty, in order 
that he might not want the advice 
of sages learned in the law. Here 
the honourable member introduced 
the precedents of modern times, 
which have already been quoted 
in the debate of the other house; 
and he added, that it should be 
recollected that this was the first 
time that mischievous effects had 
been ascribed to such a measure as 
that now under discussion. When 
it was considered that the measure 
had received the sanction of so 
many learned and upright judges; 
that it had been acted upon in the 
best periods cf our history; and 
that now for the first time it was 
asserted that the appointment of 
the noble and learned lord would 
have the effect of corrupting the 
administration of justice ; he im- 
plored the house not to remove 4 
nobleman of such integrity and in- 
dependence from the means of con 
tributing to the public service by 
his counsels and advice. He com 
cluded by moving that the order of 
the day be now read. 

Mr. Canning said, there was one 
mode by which, if the services of 
lord Ellenborough were necessary 
in the cabinet, they might have 
been obtained without any objet 
tion whatever; and that was {0 
have placed him at the head of his 
profession. He was sure, after the 
panepyric pronounced by the right 
honourable gentlemen upon the vi 
tues and independence of that noble 
lord, he could not suppose that he 
would wish to cling to a place for 


life rather than accept a prece 
rious 
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rious one. The objection that go- 
verned his opinion upon that sub- 


ject was, that, by accepting a place 


¢-om which he was removable at 
pleasure, he did away all the con- 
fidence that was produced by the 
independent circumstances of his 
other office. Would it be argued 
tha: the fear of his removal from 
the cabinet would have no effect on 
a chief justice? Would it be con- 
tended, that a seat in that cabinet 
was not an object of ambition? If 
ever there was a period that proved 
this more than any other, it was 
the present; for never had there 
been an instence in which such ob- 


jects had been pursued with so 


much ardour and anxiety. The 
pure administration of justice was 
the great blessing whic’: this country 
had to boast of; the peculiar advan- 
tage of our constitution, which had 
stood unimpaired amidst the shock of 
parties, and survived and flourished 
even amidst the troubles and dis- 
tractions of rebellion, and the salu- 
tary effects of which nothing, he 
hoped, would be done this day to 
disturb. The noble lor’, who was 
the immediate object of the motion, 
was in the administration of an of- 
fice that had required all the intel- 
ligence and all the feelings of which 
man was capable. What he parti- 
cularly complained of was, that the 
bench of justice, instead of being 
looked up to as the summit of ele- 
vation the law afforded, was to be, 
by the precedent of the noble lord’s 
appointment, constituted the spring 
of anew ambition from which those 
who had obtained it were to start 
forward on a new career. Hence- 
forth the study of the law would be 
cultivated for the attainment of a 
chief justice’s seat merely as a step 
m the ladder of promotion, and as 
facilitating the access to greater 

— This was an evil so great 
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to the constitution, that it could 
not be permitted to establish itself 
without the utmost mischief. It 
was no objection that it was not to 
be found directly prohibited. It 
was an evil so striking, that every 
mind must be impressed with a 
sense of it; and if it sould not be 
checked by this motion, it would at 
least be ultimately mended by the 
reflections to which the discussioa 
of this night would cive-rise. it 
was essential to the due « /niinistra- 
tion of jusiice, that a judge should 
not be called upon to decide on his 
judgment-seat what he had already 
decided on in the cabinet as a mi- 
nister. This mischief was particu- 
larly likely to happen tn the case of 
prosecutions for libels on the go- 
vernment. ‘There was no excuse 
for the appointment but necessity 
or expediency. ‘There was no ne- 
cessity in this case, and the expedi- 
ency was far from being such as to 
warrant the proceeding. There was 
no analovy between the situation 
of chief justice in the cabinet and 
that of lord chancellor; the one 
was removable from his office at 
the pleasure of the crown, or by 
address from both houses of parlia- 
ment. But would the chief jus- 
tice be removed for having given 
bad advice as a minister ; or would 
he, because he was 2 judge, be to- 

lerated as a minister after havin 
iven such advice? As the privi- 
fom of parliament and the rights 
of the people were valued, this as- 
sociation was to be deprecated: 2 
was to be deprecated also in regard 
to the prerogative of the crown, to 
which nothing was more hostile 
than a removable cabinet. ‘The 
noble lord was in a situation to do 
honour to himself, and essential ser- 
vice to the country, by the steady 
application of the talents which he 
undoubtedly possessed. But if the 
whole 
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whole benefit of the talents of the 
highest individual as a cabinet mi- 
nister were summed up, it would 
in his opinion be dearly purchased 
by one hour’s suspicion of any de- 
ficiency in the administration of 
justice. 

Lord Temple regretted, that 
when, in making a motion to re 
move an individual, an attack was 
to be made on the king’s preroga- 
tive, the honourable gentlemen who 
brought forward the motion did 
not weigh better the authorities on 
which it was grounded. Referring 
to every part of our history since 
the formation of the constitution, 
no such thing as a cabinet council 
was known or recognised. It was 
not till Charles the second’s time 
that a select committee of the privy 
council was specially consulted on 
the affairs of government ; and the 
hing, recognising the practice as 
an mnovation, promised in future 
to consult the whole council. When 
queen Anne was on her death-bed, 
and a select committee of the privy 
council sat regulating the succes- 
sion, the dukes of Somerset and 
Argyle came into that Tory cabi- 
net, and enforced their right as 
privy counsellors to be present at 
its deliberations and proceedings. 
‘The cabinet ministers were respon- 
sible for their conduct and advice, 


not as cabinet ministers, but im re- 


spect to the offices they held, and 
as privy counsellors. If the reso- 
lutions were to be carried, and lord 
Ellenborough to be removed from 
the cabinet, still the object would 
not be attained, as the noble and 
jearned lord may advise the king 
as a privy counsellor and a peer 
without any restraint whatsoever. 
The principle of the motion would 
go to the length of establishing 
that no peer could be a privy coun- 


‘selior, and no privy counsellor a 
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peer. On the examination of the 
rebel lords in 1745, all the papers 
were laid before the house of lords 
by the lords of the cabinet, and these 
sat with the others as judges, and 
no objection was made. After his 
lordship had referred to other pre. 
cedents, he concluded with saying, 
that from the earliest periods of our 
history the chief justice had been 
one of the king’s vicegerents, one 
of the members of the council of 
recency, and always summoned to 
give his advice on cases of great 
public delinquency ; of course the 
principle of constitutional law was 

in favour of the appointment. 
Mr. Fox spoke to the following 
effect : “I must say that the intro. 
duction of this subject before the 
house is to ne a matter of surprise. 
t is the first instance that ever I 
heard of such a thing as the cabinet 
council becoming the subject of de, 
bate in the house. I never knew 
of the exercise of the king’s prero- 
gative in the appointment of his 
ministers to be brought into ques- 
tion upon such grounds as have 
been stated this night. It there 
were personal objections, there 
would be a fair ground for an ad- 
dress to his majesty to advise the 
removal of such a person. Where 
no personal objections can be stated, 
one must hear it recommended 
with astonishment that a class of 
officers, who were admitted to be 
eligible to the privy council, should 
not be allowed to discharge the 
functions of a privy counsellor; 
should, in fact, be excluded from 
the performance of those very du- 
ties, which, on his admission to the 
privy council, he is sworn to pet 
form. But in truth there is 10 
thing in our constitution that re 
cogniscs any such institution as 4 
cabinet council; but names are of 
small account in this question. Cah 
ths 
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the council what you will, still the 
law can know nothing of its mem- 


bers but as privy counsellors, As 
the existence of a cabinet council, 
therefure, has never been legally 
acknowledged, there is of course 
no legai record of the members 
comprising any cabinet, and we 
have it not.in our power to state 
any thing of authority upon the 
subject, but what may have come 
within our own observation, or may 
have been communicated to us by 
our fathers; therefore our prece- 
dents are few, and the gentlemen 
on the other side appear to doubt 
even the few we can offer. ‘The 
cabinet is not a responsible body ; 
there are to be seen many cases in 
which parliament have tried to get 
at the advisers of any particular 
act: but how have they done this? 
The mode alone will sustam my ar- 
gument, that the cabinet councils 
are not legally known: for, in the 
addresses presented. on such occa- 
sions, parliament applied to know 
by whom any measure may have 
been advised. Such an application 
serves to show that the cabinet has 
never been deemed a responsibie 
body. Examine also the several 
articles of impeachment on record, 
and you can discover no instance of 
anv man or body ot men being im- 
peacued as cabinet counsellors : 
het one word ts mentioned which 
ectua countenance the idea of any 
recounition of a responsible cabinet 
council, Among the leaders of 
those \ ho promoted the impeach- 
ment of lord Oxford were very 
many able men ; among others, sir 
Robert Walpole, who was seconded 
by another di tinguished person by 
no means remarkable for modera- 
ton; yet even these active able 
_— never, in their zeal to achieve 
ape purpose, even hinted at the 
ezistence of a responsiai® cabinet 
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council, the establishment of which 
would have so much facilitated 
their success. From this, and from 
other circumstances tliat apply, | 
infer that such a council was never 
legally conceived to exist. ‘There- 
fore for the first time the honovr- 
able mover proposes to recognise 
the existence of such a body, and, 
if you adopt his proposition, you 
will introduce a complete novelty ; 
and, { would ask, Do you mean to 
stop there ? If you even do, | can 
assure you, as fur as my influence 
can go, I will not allow you. For, 
if in any shape you acknowledge 
the existence of a cabinet coun il, 
we must go on to make such a 
vody known to the house ant to 
the laws. Some gentlemen may 
confound the functions of what is 
called the cabinet council, and 
thercfore it may be necessary to 
state a distinction. Councils fre- 
quently mect for the purpose of 
affording to the members opportu. 
nities of consulting with earch other, 
but with no intention of communi- 
cating the result to his majesty. 
Indeed, upon many points, it would 
not only be unnecessary but im- 
proper to communicate with his 
majesty. On other occasions the 
cabinet council meet to advise his 
majesty in person. In the tormer 
case responsibility can attach to no 
one ; and to whom should respone- 
sibility attach in the latter descrip- 
tion of meetings? ‘To the “agent, to 
be sure, who executes the plans re- 
solved on. ‘This I maintain to be 
well-founded. For if this commit- 
tee of the privy council should order 
any project which did ‘not meet 
my approbation, against which I 
should protest, still if the plan were 
exceptionable, my protest would 
not avail to acquit me of the ree 
sponsibility that would arise upon 
the execution of it, 
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« Gentlemen on the other side ap- 
ared to overlook the privy coun- 
cil: Is not a seat there an object a 
of ambition, and a removal from 
it the cause of mortification and 
disgrace? These counsellors are 
known to the law ; and if any one 
of them should advise his majesty, 
he is responsible for such advice 
whether he belong to what is called 
the cabinet council or no. With 
regard to theoretical principles, the 
name of Montesquieu has been ad- 
duced: for this writer I entertain 
the highest respect; but the appli- 
cation of his opinions to the consti- 
tution of England I am not dis- 
posed to admit: he assumes that 
the legislative should be totally se- 
parate from the judicial functions. 
But will any man attempt to apply 
this rule to* the constitution of En- 
gland?) With regard to Blacke 
stone, I demur to his authority as 
a great constitutional writer. That 
the municipal law was lid down 
by him with uncommon perspi- 
cuity, and that he dilated upon it 
with great eloquence, I am ready 
to admit. His purity of style I 
particularly admire. He was di- 
stinguished as much for simp licity 
and strength as any writer in the 
English Tan iguage. Upon this 
round, therefore, I esteem judge 
5]. ickstone, but not as a constiru- 
tional writer. Besides, the words 
quoted from this author are quite 
misundefstcod.—W hen Blackstone 
says that a judge should not bea 
minister of state, he means that he 
shall not administer the affairs of 
government. But that is quite a 
different thing from the manner in 
which the gentlemen on the other 
side would have it understood or 
applied.—I now come to the spe- 
cific objections made to a chief jus- 
tice of the court of king’s ae 
sitting ia the cabinet, "The first 













































relates to libels: in reply, I wi 
only say that I never heard of sud 
a thing as the propriety of pro. 
secuting for a libel being at aj 
agitated in a cabinet coin Sure 
I am that no such discussion ough 
to take place there. The cons. 
deration of questions of thut nature 
properly belongs to the oihice of 
secretary of state for the home de. 
partment; with whom it rests to 
give orders to the attorney-general 
to prosecute. But the case of tre. 
son has been alluded to: u 
questions of this kind, lord Ellen 
borough is as liable to be sum. 
moned to attend the cabmet asa 
privy counsellor, as he isin his pre. 
sent situation. [ contend, how. 
ever, that he is as unlikely to b 
seriously prepossessed by such pre. 
vious examination, as the Magis. 
trates are who commit prisoners, 
dut T have no hesitation im saying, 
that when a subject of high trea 
son comes on for discussion in the 
cabinet, which may afterwards be 
brought to trial in the court of 
king’s bench, the absence of the 
noble lord, who i is the subject of 
this debate, frem any such discus 
sion would be most becoming. But 
how many are the subjects con 
nected with war and peace, with 
our commerce and finances, upon 
which a lord chief justice may 
be consulted without exciting the 
slightest jealousy or objection : s 
Mr. Fox now returned to the 
subject of the alleged incompate 
bility of the legislative and judi 
cial functions ; ‘and, adverting to 
the statutes which applied to this 
question, he quoted the acts of re 
gency adopted in the reign 
queen Anne, and that also in the 
early part of his present majesty’ 
reign. By both these acts, a coum 
cil to assist the regent was ap. 
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wided that the lord chief justice of 
the king’s bench should e one of 
the council. In such a situation, 
the chief justice would have to per- 
form the same functions as lord 
Ellenborough would be now called 
on to execute. Afrer recapitulat- 
ing and enforcing his several argu- 
ments, the right hon. gentleman 
insisted, that the proposition hefore 
the house was supported neither by 
precedent, law, argument, or ex- 

diency. He assured the right 
on. mover and his supporters, that 
he was not at all willing to court 
or provoke opposition to his. mea- 
sues; indeed, he should be glad of 
the support of any set of gentle- 
men; but, if he were to have an 
opposition, he particularly wished 
that they might always choose such 
questions as those before the house. 

Lord Castlereagh then rose. “In 
stating my sentiments,” sayshe, “on 
the question, I should wish to ex- 
amine how far the practice of intro- 
cucing 2 common law judge, and 
more especially a chief justice, into 
the cabinet, can be justified upon 
the round of direct precedent, or 
even of analogy drawn from their 
habitual introduction imto. other 
branches of the constitution. “And 
first, as to those parliamentary pre- 
cedents, which be considered 
as of higher authority than the 
practice of any individual, however 
eminent or respectable. ‘This part 
of the argument rests upon the 
three regency acts of 1705, 1751, 
and 1765, in all of which the name 
of the chief justice of the king’s 
bench is introduced into the coun- 
cil of regency. It must be ad- 
mitted, that these acts give some 
degree of countenance to the intro- 
duction of the chief justice into a 
"tuation of political trust, connected 
with the administration of the exe- 
futive government, But when the 
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right hon. gentleman assumes the 
regency council, which was a fixed 
body, net removable by the regent, 
and composed of other persons be- 
sides the executive officers of the 
crown, (the princes of the blood 
royal, for instance, and the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ) to be similar 
to the cabinet either in its constitu. 
tion or in its functions, he assumes 
more than the obvious nature of 
that council will warrant. The 
general policy of these bills was, it 
is true, fully discussed, but no 
question was separatel» made upon 


the propriety of includin’ the chief 
justice. His nomination }issed ta 
silence. It is also to be ovserved, 


except during the short period of 
about five weeks, which elapsed be- 
tween the death of queen Arne 
and the arrival of George the first 
in England, that none of these acis 
were ever acted upon. No expe- 
rience, therefore, could be had of 
their practical inconvenience in this 
or any other instance ; but the most 
superficial consideration of them 
will be sufficient to satisfy any 
candid mind, that their frame an I 
constitution is wholly inapplicable 
to the present times. ‘Their au- 
thority as precedents in the debates 
on the revrency in 1758, was gene- 
rally condemned, and by no indi- 
vidual with mere ability or effect 
than by the noble lord now at the 
head of his majesty’s councils, 
when he filled the chair of this 
house. We have, however, aclass 
of precedents entitled to more con- 
sideration ; namely, those commis- 
sions proceeding immediately from 
the crgvn, which vest in certain 
persons un’er the title of custodes 
reeni, removable at pleasure, and 
bearing, in that particular, a closer 
resemblance to the members of the 
cabinet, such powers as are neces¢ 
sary for carrying on the executive 
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govcrament in the absence of tte 
king. Of these there are upwards 
of twenty which occur between the 
revolution and the year 1755, but 
in none does the name of the chief 
justice appear. The functions of 
the custodes regnt being exercised 
under the direction of the sovereign, 
and upon communication with him, 
the same precautions were not re- 
quisite for the security of the rights 
of the crown which were necessary 
4 while the king was a minor; and 
. this observation may explain why 
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i such characters as the archbishop 
tiie Pe of Canterbury and the chief justice 
Ripe tt of the king’s bench were introduced 
ete’ into the parliamentary councils of 
ahi be regency, whilst they were excluded 
aft from those immediately appointed 
‘| by the crown. The single prece- 
ee. deat of modern times, on which 
ed any argument can be founded, is 
Mahe that of lord Mansfield ; and in re- 
if ferring to that solitary case, it 1s 
4 fair to consider it as deriving a 
f sanction, not only from the evi- 


dence it affords of that noble lord’s 
own opmion on the subject, but 
from the acquiescence of those who 
either sat with him in the cabinet, 
or suffered him to sit there unques- 
tioned im parliament. I consider 
the case of lord Mansfield as the 
; only one really in point; that of 
lord Hardwicke being clearly inap- 
ia plicable, inasmuch_as he never had 
say eee a seat in the cabinet till he had 
accepted the seals, and only held 





the chicl-justiceship for a few 
Ri) months, till his successor, chief 
justice Lee, was appointed. He 


had then ceased to act as chief 
justice, and had taken upon him 
the character and all the functions 
of chancellor, political as well as 
judicial. It might well be con- 
tended that the weight of precedent, 
were it stronger than it is, would 
only gO to rerder it more necessa- 
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ry to correct the practice if it be 
inexpedient, as 1 maintain it to be, 
The countenance which this me, 
sure may derive from _preceden,, 
may render legs censurable those by 
whom it has been advised or adopte 
ed. But perseverance in a bad 
practice cannot be justified on any 
such ground, I own, however, 
that the precedent of lord Mans 
field appears tome calculated rather 
to serve as a beacon to warn his 
successors from what they should 
avoid, than to operate as an em 
couragement to them to follow his 
example. No judge of more com 
prehensive knowledge, or of more 
splendid talents, ever sat upon the 
bench, yet no one ever possessed 
in 2 less degree the confidence of 
the public. He was regarded with 
jealousy (perhaps unjustly so), as 
carrying his political feelings with 
him into court, and was never able 
to conquer the effects of having so 
intimately connected himself with 
the politics and the party of the day. 
There is every reason to believe 
that lord Mansfield was himself 
deeply impressed with the sense 
of his own indiscretion in having 
become a member of the cabinet 
He certainly declined to return to 
it after the year 1765, and is said 
to have lamented to the last hour 
of his life that he had ever suffered 
himself to be placed in this anoma- 
lous and hazardous predicament. 
The arguments drawn by analoy 
gy, from the circumstance of chief 
justices being habityally members 
of the house of peers and of the 
privy council, will prove nothing 
in support of their being called to 
the cabinet upon ordinary occa 
sions, if the purposes for which 
they are.placed in those situations 
are fairly considered. The house 
of lords being a judicial body, and 
a court of appeal, necessasily TY 
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quires the presence of lega] charac- 


ters to conduct a jurisdiction, 
which, in practice, devolves entirely 
on them; and no persons can be 
so fit to be intrusted with this task 
as the chief judges and superior 
members of va profession, without 
whose aid the whole direction of 
the house on legal subjects would 
devolve on the chancellor for the 
time being—a circumstance by no 
means to be desired. So introduced 
into the legislature, they are cer- 
tainly not precluded by any law 
from entering into all the heat of 
politics: but it is equally certain, 
that in so doing they would forteit 
much of the respect and reverence 
which is now paid to them. and it 
would be justly imputed to them 
as an impropriety of conduct, not 
considered as the necessary effect 
of their being ailmitted into the 
house of peers, if they should use 
the privileges of the peerage im a 
manner inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of the judicial character. The 
same reasoning applies to the pri- 
vy council: the greater part of 
the business which comes before 
that council is of a judicial na- 
ture, and itis therefore necessary 
that persons of legal knowledge 
and experience should habitually 
attend on that body. Every pri- 
vy counsellor is of course bound 
to afford his advice to his sove- 
reign on all subjects upon which 
his majesty may think fit to call 
for t% On many points usually 
discussed in the cabinet, and not 
inthe council at large, the assise 
tance of the chief judges may 
be highly necessary, and to such 
am occasional recurrence for ad- 
‘we we do not object. But it 
oe follow from the right of 
vidual © to call upon every indi. 
- nr wh pe, counsellor for advice 

S he shall see occasion 
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and from the obligation imposed 
upon such privy counsellor by his 
oath to advise when called upon, 
that it is an expedient or a consti- 
tutional exercise of the prerogative 
to summon a person who is made 
a privy counsellor in order that he 
may exercise judicial functions and 
be resorted to for occasional assis- 
tance on subjects of a special na- 
ture, to all the secret deliberations 
on state affairs, without any con- 
sideration of the purposes for which 
he was chiefly invested with the 
character of a privy counsellor : 
and it cannot, therefore, be con- 
tended, that the circumstance of a 
chief justice being a member of 
the privy council proves the fitness 
er propriety of his having a seat 
in the cabinet. The inconveniences 
that may arise from his being a 
permanent member of the go- 
vernment are many and obvious. 
But it is said by the right honour- 
able gentleman, Hf a chief justice 
may not habitually advise Ins ma- 
jesty on state affairs, why make 
him a privy councellor? and how 
did it happen that chief baron Eyre 
tried the prisoners for treason, on 
whose case he had previously de- 
cided m council? The first point 
has been already replied to; the 
latter will not appear to furnish the 
right honourable gentleman with 
any ground of argument, if the 
nature of the proceeding be fairly 
considered. Chief justice Eyre 
was not called to the cabinet to mix 
himself in politics, to connect him- 
self with the administration of the 
day, or to exercise any political 
discretion whatever. He was sum- 
moned to the privy council at large 
asa Magistrate; m that capacity 
alone he acted: his duty there was 
to hear the evidence against the 
prisoners, to decide whether it was 
sudicient to warrant a committal, 
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and for what crime. His duty was 
in no respect distinguishable from 
thatof any ordinary magistrate when 
a charge is brought before him. 
It never has been contended, that 
a justice of peace, by committing a 
prisoner, stood disqualified from de- 
termining on the charge as a grand 
juror, or of sitting on the bench as 
a judge. No reasonable objection 
can therefore be taken to the con- 
duct of the chief baron. But if he 
had been consulted in the cabinet 
on the political expediency of bring- 
ing those persons to trial; if he 
had engaged in all the councils of 
government at that critical period, 
and had stored his mind with all 
the secret information which he 
would probably, have found there, 
bearing more or less on the cases 
of those prisoners; it would be 
monstrous to contend that under 
these circumstances, and with a 
mind so prepared, he could with 

ropricty have been sent to sit in 
judgment ypon the parties accused. 
In these reasons the practice of in- 
troducing a chict justice of the 
king’s bench into the cabinet, as an 
habitual adviser of the measures of 
the exeentive government, appears 
to me to derive no countenance 
whatever from any analogy to be 
diawn from the introduction of that 
magistrate into the house of lords 
and privy council: as little can 
it be supported by the circumstance 
of the lord chancellor’s being al- 
ways a cabinet minister, though 
filling a judicial situation, In the 
first place, the chancellor is, ¢x offi- 
cto, an executive officer of state 
measures. All treaties or instru. 
ments, with respect to our foreign 
relations, all grants at home, are 
sealed by him under his persenal 
responsibility : it seems therefore 
indispensable that he should be a 
purty to the councils of the governs 
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ment. But, except on trials before 
the peers, he exercises no criminal 
jurisdiction. He holds his office 
duving pleasure : his political fune 
tions are not less prominent than 
his judicial duties: his existence in 
both capacities depends, like that 
of any other member of the execu 
tive government, upon the fate of 
the administration of the day. Ik 
is true that he is charged with ju. 
dicial functions of the highest na. 
ture, but they relate not to the life 
or liberty of the subject ; they are 
of a description much less likely to 
be exercised, or (which is not less 
material to the present ee 
to be suspected of being exercised, 
under any political bias, than those 
of the chief justice, Decisions on 
property seldom attract the at- 
tention, or» rouse the feelings, 
of the public. The struggles of 
party have no connection with ci- 
vil suits. The chancellor could 
but little serve the purposes of his 
party, or gratify his political resent- 
ments, by unjust decisions in his 
court. Besides, the suitor has als 
ways an option of carrying his 
cause in the first instance before 
the master of ‘the rolls, a judicial 
officer, holding his situation like 
any other judge during good beha- 
viour; and there is always an ap- 
peal open to the party from the de- 
cision of the chancellor to the house 
of lords. In the exercise of a cri 
minal jurisdiction there is a wide 
difference. In such courts cases 
constantly arise which call forth 
the passions of the people. The 
judge who presides on such occa 
sions can no otherwise hope to com. 
mand the respect and confidence of 
the public, than by standing uncom 
nected with the questions which 
come before him, and totally um 
concerned in the event of the pre 
ecedings. But to pass on for the 
: present 
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gentleman’s argument to the pre- 
sent question, it is of no small im- 
portance that the country at large, 
and that Europe, should be inform- 
ed, whether the cabinet council, 
enerally, with the noble lord 
Grenville) at its head, is to be con- 
sidered as responsible for all the 
measures of government ; or whe- 
ther those alone who carry into exe- 
cution the respective acts are an- 
swerable, It is right that it should 
be distinctly understood, whether 
the only security we have for the 
administration of foreign affairs, 
on wise and sound principles, is the 
right honourable gentleman him- 
self; whether the military system 


of the country is exclusively com-, 


mitted to the separate responsibility 
of the secretary of state for the war 
department ; and whether the first 
lord of the treasury’s responsibility 
is in the present administration to 
be really viewed upon all questions 
not immediately eo to that 
department, in no other light than 
in that of an ordinary privy coun- 
sellor, Ifthe right honourable gen- 
tleman has failed in divesting lord 
Ellenborough of the responsible 
character of a minister, summoned, 
as he is acknowledged to be, habi- 
tually, and not occasionally, to the 
deliberations of the cabinet; if he 
has failed to disprove the obvious 
inconveniences, to say the least of 
such an union of incompatible func- 
tions in the same person, which 
must perpetually compel him to 
abandon his duty, either as a mi- 
nister or as a judge; if he has 
failed to produce, either trom pre- 
cedent or analogy, any adequate 
meguments to sustam a practice so 
obviously injurious; as little has 
Por eeded in establishing any 
aficient grounds, either of expe- 
Mency Or necessity, to yustify, in 
ce (Hslunce immediately betore US, 
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the adoption of a measure which js 
open on general principles to the 
strongest objection. And first, as 
to the necessity of it: Admitting, 
which I am perfectly ready to do, 
the personal qualifications of the 
individual for such a confidential 
trust, will the right honourable 
gentleman contend that, without 
recurring to the king’s bench, it was 
not possible for them to form their 
government? Will he maintain, 
that at least adequate qualifications 
for the cabinet might not have been 
found in some other quarter? I 
am certainly not one of those who 
have discovered that the present 
administration comprehends all the 
talents, all the experience, all the 
respectability, or all the virtue, of 
the country. Would it not, on the 
contrary, be to disparage them un- 
justly, to suppose that this compre- 
hensive union of parties did not in 
the whole extent of the varieus con- 
nections of which it consists, afford 
the means of supplying lord Ellen- 
borough's place, leaving him at 
liberty to pursue the duties of his 
own high situation? Can the right 
honourable gentleman, in justice 
to his own chancellor, assert, that 
without the introduction of lord 
Ellenborough the cabinet would 
have been destitute of adequate 
legal abilities? Will he contend that 
the addition of the learned lord’s 

litical and constitutional know- 
edge was absolutely requisite to the 
constitution of the government? 
To the sound constitutional princ 
ples of the noble and learned lord 
I beg to be amongst the first to beat 
testimony. His presence in the 
cabinet is certainly a circumstance 
which creates confidence, and not 
distrust, in my mind. Were he 
there without prejudice to what | 
must deem duties of superior im 
portance, I should rejoice at his 
appointment; 
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appointment j but I cannot persuade 
myself that his place might not have 
been supplied by others equally en- 
titled, on general constitutional 
grounds, to my confidence, who 
appear to have been unaccountably 
excluded, whilst his lordship has 
been most unnecessarily included, in 
breach of constitutional policy, if 
notoflaw. Ifthe appointment is 
not sustainable on the grounds of 
necessity, it appears still less capa- 
ble of being supported on conside- 
rations of policy or expediency. 
Can the righthonourable gentleman 
contemplate the judicial system ot 
the country; can he advert to the 
wise principles upon which it has 
been framed and improved ; the 
care that has been taken to render 
the situation of a judge, not only 
independent of every influence, and 
especially of that of the crown, but 
to consider them as a distinct order 
in the community, to which the 
nation might look up with unlimit- 
ed confidence, as entirely devoted 
to the distribution of justice, and 
removed from the political cabals 
or party struggles of the times? 
Can we thus contemplate the dig- 
mihed and usefal situation of a 
judge, acting within his proper 
sphere, and deem it either of light 
importance, or of little danger, to 
call upon a chief justice to descend 
from such an eminence, for the 
purpose of involving himself in all 
the confusion and vicissitudes of 
political life? What estimate the 
right honourable gentleman is pre- 
pared at this moment to form of the 
confidence or popularity which at- 
taches to the present administration, 
it is not for me to surmise; but 
whether he is disposed to fecl 
more or less sanguine upon this 
pout, Tam sure he has known too 
much of political life, to take tor 
Sranted, that it may not, in process 
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of time, and perhaps at no very 
distant period, become not only 
unpopular, but odious. Why, then, 
in the eyes of the nation, are the 
character and influence of our first 
criminal judge, in short, all his 
best means of doing good, to be 
unnecessarily embarked in the frail 
and uncertain state of this or any 
administration? Why is he to be 
thus exposed to all the jealousy, to 
all the hatred, to all the reproaches, 
frequently most unjust, which those 
in high political station are doomed 
to suffer ? As long as he remains on 
the bench of justice, abstracted from 
such struggles, whatever errors he 
may commit, however he may 
find himself compelled to act in 
opposition to the popular feeling, 
his conduct will be regarded with 
confidence, and even his mistakes 
will be respected ; all parties will 
concur in upholding him: but let 
him once assume the character of a 
party man and a politician, let him 
once embark in the same bottom 
with the administration of the day, 
and he is immediately exposed to 
all the rancour, to all the fair cen- 
sure, and to all the iiliberal and 
unjust reproach to which govern- 
ments are exposed : these popular 
prejudices will pursue him into the 
courts of justice, and he will there 
find suspicion and insinuation subs 
stituted for that confidence and 
reverence which attended on him 
while he was only a judge. Upon 
the whole, I consider the removal 
of the chief justice of the king’s 
bench from his natural and proper 
functions, for the purpose of con- 
verting him into the mixed charae- 
ter of judge and politician, and of 
making him necessarily a member 
of a party, to be a most unwise, 
and, if persevered in, a most unjus- 
tifiable proceeding; that it is in the 
present instance to be defended on 
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1803, no statement had been laid 
before parliament of the situation 
of the finances of India, which 
was, notwithstanding, known to 
be alarming. If he were to ask the 
reason why necessary accounts did 
not arrive in due time to enable the 
minister for India to bring forward 
the India budget last year, it would 
not surely be answered that those 
accounts were not sent from India 
in due time; for any such delay 
would involve the direct breach of 
an act of pxrliament. But if it 
were said that the dispatches were 
intercepted, that the ship which 
carried them was captured, and 
thus that our financial account fell 
into the hands of the enemy ; then 
another question would arise. It 
was notorious that every captain 
imtrusted with the conveyance of 
public dispatches to Europe is en- 
joined, by order of council, to have 
such dispatches suspended from out 
of the cabin window, with a lead 
attached to them, in order that 
when the ship should be in danger 
of falling into an enemy’s hands 
the dispatches should be imme- 
diately thrown into the sea. If 
this salutary order had not been 
eutirely discarded, he could not, 
by the way, conceive how it hap- 
pened that so many important com, 
munications from India, both of a 
public and private nature, should 
have been intercepted by the ene- 
my. He was the more surprised 
at this, when he considered the con- 
sequences which had resulted from 
the frequent loss of public docu- 
ments from India; with the nature 
of many of which, and conse. 
quently with the state of India 
itself, we had of late years so «ften 
become acquainted through the 
press of Bonaparte. This was pro- 


ductive of serious iniury to our 
‘erests, und the cause ought to be 





seriously inquired into. No man 
indeed could deny the importance 
of inquiry and explanation, re. 
specting a country which yieldedan 
annual revenue of between fitteen 
and twenty millions; and yet he 
recollected, that in the course of 
the last session, in the month of 
January, he and the noble lord op. 
posite (Castlereagh) could scarcely 
getabovetwenty members to attend 
to the discussion of its interests, 
The hon. member, referring to the 
subject of his motion, observed, that 
it was connected with the Mabhratta 
war; and, as he had before stated, 
he expected to have seenit explained 
in the printed pxpers before the 
house. But disappointed in that 
expectation, and finding no men 
tion whatever made of it, he felt it 
necessary to move for the produc. 
tion of a special document to et 
plain it. In the country of Guzerat, 
to the north-west of Bombay, there 
is a prince called Gwicowar: 2 
part of his territory has been ceded 
to the company, partly to make 
good the pay of our subsidiary 
torce stationed at Poona, and for 
other objects of indemnification, 
Out of that fund we ought to have 
received a considerable revenue; 
but to that prince the government 
of Bombay have lent a sum _ not 
much less than $60,0002. The 
documents relative to this extraot 
dinary transaction, I think, ought 
to have been laid before the house, 
The question naturally arising out 
of it, which I should wish to put 
isy upon what ground this loam 
was made by a distressed company 
and particularly by Bombay, which 
1S by far the most distressed presi 
dency in’ India. In the pape 
that have been printed, [ cannot 
find any thing to throw a ray 
light upon the subject. The com 
pany take possession of the a 
tory 
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tory of Gwicowar, they hold it in 
his name, and the first thing done 
is to lend him 360,000/. Why, on 
the very face of the transaction 
there was something very singular, 
and which called for explanation. 
The words of the official dispatch 
from Bombay, relative to this prince 
and territory, were these— This 
state,” we are told, “ has for its 
present native ruler, a chieftain 
of avowedly weak intellects. Our 
support therefore must be ex- 
tended to all the operations of its 
government; holding as we do 
the immediate charge of the Gwi- 
cowar chieftain’s own guard, and 
dividing with his troops the garri- 
son of his capital.” This money, 
therefore, could not be necessary 
to the support of this prince, all 
the operations of whose government 
were in our hands. No, it could 
not be wanted or advanced for any 
such purpose. Was there any 
man, he would ask, who believed 
that Gwicowar ever received a 
shilling of this loan? If there was 
really such a man, he could only 
say that that man knew nothing 
of the politics of India. The hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving, 
That there should be laid before the 
house extracts of any letters or ac- 
counts received from the presi- 
dency of Bombay, relative to the 
sum of Bombay rupees, 31,25,944, 
inserted in the account of their dis- 
bursements for the year ending the 
30th of April, 1803, and said to 
be money lent to Gwicowar. 

Mr. H. Addington said, that had 
he been a member of the house the 
preceding day when the notice of 

's Motion was given, he would 
have taken the liberty of asking 
the honourable gentleman to post- 
Ces oresing it forward, until the 

ard to which he (Mr. Adding- 
fon) had the honour to belong 
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should have an opportunity of con- 
sidering the subject, and inquiring 
into the nature of the papers con- 
nected with it. This indulgence, 
he hoped, the honourable mover 
would not be disinclmed to grant 
to a board so recently appointed. 
The apptication would not, he 
trusted, be deemed unreasonable, 
when the nature of the business 
connected with their office was 


‘taken into view—when it was con- 


sidered that it might be necessary 
to look over a number of papers, 
which the noble lord on the other 
side (lord Castiereagh) knew to be 
pretty voluminous, before an opi- 
nion could be formed, whether it 
would be consistent with the pub- 
lic interest to accede to the object 
of this motion. 

Lord Castlereagh was as ready 
as any man to acknowledge the 
debt of gratitude which parliament 
and the country owed to thehonour- 
able mover for the zeal and assi- 
duity which he had uniformly mani- 
fested upon the important subject 
of our interests in India. But in 
order to enter into that considera- 
tion, every part of the subject 
should be laid before the house. 
The whole of the question should 
be completely understood. With 
respect to the assertion, that the 
India budget not having been 
brought forward last session was 
a singular and unprecedented omis- 
sion, he begged leave to set the 
honourable gentleman right, for 
precisely the same omission occur- 
red the session before he entered 
into office (as president of the 
board of control). But as to the 
cause of the hist omission, of which 
the honourable gentleman had com- 
plained, it was known to have pro- 
ceeded from the delay of the ac- 
counts from India, which were in- 
dispensably necessary to the prepa- 
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After a iew words from lord Mor- had been broveht forward by lord 
eth and Mr. Grant, Mr. Franc Nielville, had been violated in every 
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\ lrew his motton. ms ance. My this bill it Was en- 
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Mr. Pavll then rose to make the acted) that one million a vear of 


ae n of which he had ceiven the territorial revenve should be 
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notice, ard he entreated the house applied to procure mvestments ior 
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to agtend to what he humbly but commercial purposes to be import- 
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honest should submit to them. ed into this country, and bring 
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i Was Tit ( ( -_ “ © Stile With mM asl Ne AGVANLAYEs LO UE 
ribed to the congratulit fae derived froin the importation. 
’ seri? ha « m , mi wenbioast 
ner of the a s Of 1 since T7S8, no such appireation 
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‘ . ‘ . 7. . | . , rin 
India company. He could notbe oa million had takén place. The 
a to tl { ; €or e act a:iso provided for the reduction 
r? = } ate \ aS. ie ‘ y " af ‘ 
( . lor t CO , i tHe debt 1 the compan to two 
which had contributedtothe srowth rhitions, and 500,000/. were di- 
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Ty week of th ne Misappropriation of a sum of ergnt 
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\"\ t clause, which would have been 
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. { COU v, tie Observance, was the only on 
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‘ho dividend was to take 


0} Vie s 
; of the produce of the 
C and there could be no 
: ofits whilst the stments 
MV : a | | ans } “a ited 1n 
{ it an int minally of 
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10 . ‘@e \f bint T¢ L5 . By 
I ° 


this a! Neation of 3.500, 0002 
had taken Yer The next clause 

| . mo i > a Yornt Lt 
prov! “l- fo the payment ol 
Si) wy} ae nuaity to the public 


yy Neh had never been carried into 
s | 
eitect. (on this score atone there 


wasan ication of 7,000.0001. 
| > | 
v I ; ! { ) Gag 4s would b . 


eifhowent to extinew 1 3s 190.0007, 
> act also 


directed, that if the sum could not 


rot 


ve paid, the court of directors 
chonld make a representation to 
his majesty’s chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, to be by him laid on the 
varliament, in_ order that 
mivht judee of the va- 
presenta ition. After 

cted to be ap pli ied to 


he lanetion t : Sm . 4 } 
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Derharcra nt , san of th 
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public, the remainder of the pro- 
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amount to twelve millions, to cover 

ipitalof the company: yet no 
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there be laid before the house an 
; é 
account of all the sums that had 
' 
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ecn paid by the court of rertiy 
ot the India —? my, Pursuant to 
the third section of an act af t 
33d of his present majesty, chapter 
9, On the que sto n " bel ing put 
Lord Ca 1 did not mean 
to follow the honourable gentleman 
through all his matter, ys trusted 
the house would indulge him whilst 
he said afew words in reply to some 
of his positions. He coul d not sit 
still whilst the hon: oural ble member 
suggested that there had been a 
misappropriation of the company’s 
money to 2 great amount, and that 
that misappropriation had in part 
taken place whilst he had been 
self im office. The honourable 
member would excuse him in say- 
ing, that he appeared either not to 
know, or to have hastily read, the 
act which he had quoted. The 
honourable gentleman seemed to 
confound two apes that ought to 
be kept separ: nd distinct, the 
commerce cist tate a itical interests 
of the ¢ country, As to what he had 
suid cf the exportation of bullion, 
that was a subject on which much 
prejudice had formerly prevailed ; 


~— . eC ae ; axe at 
but such premdice Was now done 


“ 


tlereag 


him- 


away, as it had been latterly found 
that the exportation of bullion, un- 
der such carcumst2nces, was most 
profit ible a us to the 
company’s in! ts. ‘The honour. 
able eentleman had also con- 
ounded the ay priations abroad 
vith the funds at home. ‘The act 
rovided not for the h sntdhatiod ot 
> debt abroad, but for its trans 
Europe, ‘he gentleman 
ed to think that this house 
could controi the revenue in India. 
‘This house could certainly provide 
how any surplus that might arise 
wld be applied, and that-was all 
that In common sense it could do. 
‘| ‘he 
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The first appropriation was for the 
military expenditure, the next forthe 
civil establishment, and then for 
the investments and the reduction 
of the debt. He should first in- 
quire if there had been any surplus, 
and in what year, before he could 
complain of a failure in complying 
with the act. The honourable 

entleman attached blame to the 
India company, for not having 
made any representation to his 
majesty’s chancellor of the exche- 
quer, on the subject of the sums 
to be appropriated under the act. 
But the act required such represen- 
tation only in case a surplus should 
exist, and peculiar circumstances 
should render a literal compliance 
with the act inexpedient. He was 
prepared to prove, that all his 
statements on the budget of 1802-3 
were well-founded, and that the 
finances of the company were then 
in a flourishing state, before the 
commencement of the Mahratta 
war. 

Lord Folkstone supported the 
motion of Mr, Paull, and thought 
that the inquiry ought not to be 
confined to the two last years. 
The act of parliament was consi- 
dered by him as an agreement, 
and on a breach of any of the co- 
venants the exclusive rights should 
be forfeited by the company. The 
noble lord then commented, with 
much ingenuity, on the different 
clauses of the act, corroborating 
the positions of the honourable 
mover. Ifthe act had been vio- 
Jated, such violation ought to be 
accounted for. This could be best 
eeu of by referring to the act 
itsel. 

Mr. Francis had heard many ex- 
traordinary statements in that 
house, but never any so extraordi- 
nary as those he had heard from 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) that 
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night. The first related to a my, 
ter of fact, for the proof of which 
he appealed to the directors, wha 
ther or not they were free in thei 
commercial speculations, They 
were men of honour, and woul 
not deny the fact ; and even if they 
should, he should on another occa 
sion state his reasons for doubti 
such a statement. The proof he 
could appeal to was a letter of the 
secretary of the board of control 
to the directors, stating, that the 
board could not allow certain in 
vestments to take place, as they 
might cause uneasiness to the 
vernor general. This letter they 
had published. So much for thet 
commercial freedom. Neither were 
they free agents as to political mat 
ters. The noble lord had then 
stated, that the exportation of bul. 
lion was advantageous to the com. 
merce of the company. Bullion 
to pay for investments which should 
be provided by tribute, without 
any expense! He appealed to any 
merchant in the house, whether 
such a circumstance could be ad 
vantageous, whether any country 
that paid its balances in specie had 
not the advantages of trade against 
it. But the bullion was sent out 
to reduce the debt, and he asked 
whether it had been so applied! 
No man could think it. ‘Thirteen 
years of the charter had now elap» 
ed, and no surplus had ever existed. 
The noble lord said the funds had 
failed. Why had they failed? That 
was what they wanted to know. 
If there had been no surplus, the 
whole act had been a nullity and 
fallacy, as he had stated it would 
be to Mr. Dundas when he pro 
posed to bring it forward. He 
would show before this business 
was over, that he had been from 
the beginning the real friend of the 
company. ‘The company were the 
vicums 
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yictims, not the authors, of the 
system that had been followed. 
He acquitted the company of every 
charge, but that of having omitted 
to come to parliament to state the 
facts, when their debt had been in- 
creased beyond all moderation, and 
the act of parliament violated in 
every respect. The noble lord 
stated the Mahratta war in excuse 
for neglect of the act, as if the 
Mahratta war were a merit. He 
would again call the attention of a 
supine parliament, and a careless 
public, to a subject so truly impor- 
tant. The noble lord opposite had 
represented the affairs of the com- 
pany as most prosperous in the 
rear 1803. if they were, why 
had not the engagements of the 
company been fulfilled? why had 
not the company’s debt been reduced 
to two millions, in compliance with 
the act of parliament, instead of 
being accumulated to 30 millions 
as it was? These things called for 
attention; for the difficulties of the 
company, if not locked to and 
remedied in time, would ultimately 
fall on the country. His endea- 
vours to serve the company had 
been uniform and anxious; their 
consideration, unwilling, ungrate- 
ful, and unfeeling. Many years 
since he had recommended to them 
to renounce the sovereignty of the 
Indian territory, a sovercignty 
which had long been but nominal, 
and in fact ruinous to the com- 
pany’s interests. What was the 
use of territorial acquisition to 
a commercial body, particularly 
where their political sovereignty 
was but nominal? In a few years 
the Bengal investment was obtain- 
ed for nothing; that is, it was 
turnished from the revenue of the 
oe But unhappily this faci- 
ity led to habits of extravagance, 
i consequence of which every shil- 
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ling’s worth of investment must at 
present be purchased with funds 
sent from home, Thus the result 
of territorial acquisition, in a coun- 
try where they had been admitted 
only as traders, was a losing trade ; 
and now the only part of the come 
pany’s trade that did yield a pro- 
fit, was the trade witha country 
where entrance was denied to them 
(China). 

Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Fran- 
cis explained. 

Mr.C. Grant begged leave to ad- 
vert briefly to several points which 
had been noticed by gentlemen on 
the other side. The hon, gent. over 
against him (Mr. Francis) had 

iven it as his opinion, that the 

Fast India company ought to have 
given up the sovereignty of India, 
and confined themselves entirely to 
their commercial regulations. But 
he differed widely from him on 
that subject, and asserted, that 
whenever the government of India 
should be taken into the hands of 
any administration whatever, the 
constitution of this country would 
be in the uimost danger. ‘The 
country had been gained by the 
East India company, and since 
their charter had been granted they 
had managed it with a view to the 
advantage of our dominions at 
home, and that of India itself, us 
well as to their own. He touched 
upon the great advantages that had 
resulted to this country from the 
great fortunes which had been 
brought into it from India, and 
from other’ causes. There had 
been once the best founded hopes 
that the company would have been 
able to have added a considerable 
sum to the revenue of this country, 
but unfortunate events had, for a 
time, destroyed these hopes. They 
certainly had not been destroyed 
from any fault of the congue s 
OT, 
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for, from the time that marquis 
Cornv li undertook tlre mar Ares 
ment of the affairs of india, a p.an 
of the utmost economy had becn 
established and avreed 1 » by them. 
With regard to the question about 
the divi nds, it bad been sid 
rere arise, not from the profits : 
trade, but from money borrowed tm 
India. Chis, however, he contende- 
ed was not the ¢ se. Astotie cxe 
portation of bullion, tt was merely an 
«ar cle of ci mmerce \) , 
article, and tt was found more ad- 
vantageous to carry on their come 
mercial concerns in this way rather 
than by barter. Europe, in 1 
commerce with Asia, had been 
generally obliged to make pay- 
ments in bullion, because the ha- 
bits and customs of _the Astaties 
were such as to preve nt them prom 
feeling as much want of those com- 
modities which we could send them, 
as we did of theirs. They had 
less cceasion for our productions 
than we had for theirs. He did 
not deny, he wever, t] at bullton 
had been sent cut to pay part of 
the debt : but the wat ha La! orbed 
the specie so sent. With respect to 
le company in re- 


’ ‘ el. — : . . yw) Pye ‘ “\T) 
PUL iv LHeir own Colmmerctai cone 
. : . ‘ yb . , . } : 
cc! " this Was et dk Ale akLe l rect. 
e *} } 
he law was, that the company 


s! nd have the compk te direction 
ot India alg irs, subiect to the con- 
trel of the™superior board, He 
hac no hesitation in saying, that 
no interference. Dad taken n| ice in 
thi Fi common commer¢ 1a] cone 
cerns, thourh « rtainly in difheult 
cases, and those which were partly 
of a political nature, such as the 
guesuon of private trade, there had 
undoubtedly been an tnterterence. 
Lhe military, financtal, and poli- 
tical coneerns had certainly been 
manauced by the commission 


sis to thedebtot thecompan) vithad 
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sie chiefly from the wars which 
had broke out in Europe and In. 
Cia. VV That was Its exact amount 
he did not know at present. Pro. 
bably at was above twenty-s 
FAT LLOALS § it might be thirty, as 
had been stated; and he allowed, 

iat if it Was to go on accumulating 
in this mainer, the con equences 


o- 
VC 


ht be serious to the COMP as 
ny and to the country at large, 
But no blame atta icied to the coms 
pany orto the administration. ‘lhe 


enormous increase had artscn from 
events which they could hot Cone 
trol.” He had heard of a motion 
for a committee to aera unto the 
rise and rr the de} Bur 
this Was Tt nece ak. nile wholg 
might be clearly perceived trom 
the accounts, Such a measure 
would spread alarm among. our 
friends, and might give confidence 
to our enemies. This, he thoucht, 
was to be avoided when there was 
no pressing necessity for it. 


Ke 


ir. l'rancis, in explanation, obs 
serve ed that he h id never given his 
opinion prospectively, as i he 
meat to say Cha the mede ot con- 
ducting the government of India 
oucrht now to be altered. 

Mr, secretary Fox observed, that 
the few words of CX ylanation 
which had just fallen from hts hon. 
triend rendered it less necessary 
for him to enter particularly upon 
this subject. He had understood 
him precisel as his explanation 
imported. He agreed that we 
were not now to revert to original 
theories; but when we were exae 
muung into the causes of important 
events which’ we re extremely ccm- 


plicated in the nature, i was 
somecwbut ditteule tv do s anaes ul, 


In some measure, adverting to such 
r ) j 
original theories. He, however, did 
not mean to say taat any 
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he weneral system of Indian go- 


* > ! } } ‘ . 
vernmentas now by law established. 
He had oceasion to state, at a fore 


. , ‘ : . es 
mer time, that there was a Wid 
diticrence between disapproving 
of measures at thelr commence- 
ment, and afterwards reseindn v 
them when they had been some 


regard to the unton with Ireland, 
he now said respecting thi 
Indian government. It was, m 
his opinion, a bad one from the 
becinning; but as iw had been 
adopted and acted upon, it was 
not now to be lightly rescinded. In 
ninety-nine cases of this nature ont 


ta hundred, ir wat better 


up With Many inconveniences arise 
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sufiicrent to convince us: that the 


a fiiste Pil at eendins ae ae 

athairs of the company had not been 

in the very fourishi cr §6state in 
% ° | , ‘ 

which they had been asserted to 


be. But we must say, after the 
passing of this act, and the lone 
time that 
which nothine had been done upon 
it, that tl 
either that the surplus had been 
misapplied, or that the « ountry 
had been most grossly acoiuded ¢ 
and that instead ot beinv in a fou. 
rishing condition, as had been pre- 
tended, the affairs of the c ympany 
had in fact been in a most alarme 
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Ge i] i t! Cc sub ect, | tC whit he 
had heard, in general, proceeded 
on faise facts and iatse principles. 
Vve ou nit to hav tne < MLTLES ot 
Lhe ce Mmipany ox ) | a view 
to a full and con picte examination, 
not tor the purpose of 1 spective 

NITY into th Cc ‘ t or the 
Vhi ] CTS O the 4 (oi Indi l, 
with the inten 1 ¢ throwing 
blame upon any body, but for the 
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which they so much deserved. No 
merit belonging to any other who 
had turned his attentron to these 
subjects, however high it might be, 
could possibly be put in competi- 
tion with that which his hon. friend 
might fairly and justly claim. 
After a long debate, in which 
several other members took a part, 
the papers moved for were ordered- 
M:. Whitbread on the 27th of Fe- 
bruary moved for a return of the 
effective volunteer force: he thought 
there was no subject on which it 
behoved the house and the country 
to be more completely informed 
than this. They had been buoyed 
up with the most magnificent de- 
scriptions of the state of the volun- 
tary defence, and it was expedient to 
ascertain the actual tact. It was of 
the utmost importance, previously 
to the sums being voted for the 
clothing and expenses of the volun- 
teer establishment, that the house 
should know what number of men 
were likely to take the field in case 
ot emergency. Ife knew that his 
honourable friends would give the 
subject all the attention that its 
reat importance demanded, and 
should leave it with contidence 
in their hands. He should wish, 
not only that the number of effec. 
tive men sliould be clearly ascers 
tained, but that the rank of the 
officers should likewise be consider. 
ed and arranged. He was himself 
in the command of a volunteer 
corps, and he was solicitous that 
neither he, nor any other officer in 
a similar situation, should be cir- 
cumstanced in that particular in 
the way in which he now was, 
He concluded with moving that 
the actual returns of the different 
volunteer corps &c. &e, Ke. be laid 
before the house. 
General Tarleton supported the 
motion: the volunteers, he said, 





and the public at large were anyi. 
ous to know whether any new mea 
sure of defence was to be adopted, 
Tt was now the period at whicha 
campaign usually commenced, and 
this, added to the dangers with 
which the country was menaced, 
pointed out the necessity of expedit 
ing as much as possible any military 
plans that might be in contempla. 
tion. The motion was agreed to, 

By a former act his majesty’s 
government was allowed to retain 
to the number of 10,000 foreign 
troops in Great-Britain : 

The secretary of war now stated, 
that the recruiting of the German 
legion had occasioned an increase 
of three thousand men more than 
was permitted by that act; he there 
fore wished for leave to bring in a 
bill to extend the provisions of the 
act from 10,000 to 16,000. 

Ever since the new administra 
tion had accepted their situations, it 
was generally expected that Mr. 
Windham, who was known to be 
inimical to the volunteer system, 
would supersede that system by 
some other effective military plan 
of defence. On the Sth of March 
Mr. Long, seeing Mr. Windham in 
his place, asked when he would be 
ready tolay before the house his plan 
with respect to the military. His 
object in putting the question was 
that time was very pressing im com 
sequence of the suspension which 
had taken place in the progres 
of those arrangements, and parte 
cularly in dual, to which the 
right hen, gentleman was knowa 
to be adverse. 

Mr. Windham said that on 4 
proper occasion he should not fee! 
the slightest objection to answer 
such a question, but the hon. ge™ 
tleman talked of a plan to be sub- 
mitted to the House : What plan! 


He had given notice of none, 
therefort 
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therefore it was surely irregular 
to mention one as expected from 
him. He would not {certainly 
be led into a premature avowal 
of the measures that might be in 
the contemplation of government, 
by any question that curiosity might 
dictate, or that might be prompted 
by any views to excite the impa- 
tience of the public. He admitted 
that the dangerous state of the 
country, and of the defence of the 
country, had been, as they must 
be ‘supposed unavoidably to have 
been, a chief object of attention with 
ministers from the first moment 
theyentered upon office. ‘The ur- 
rency of the case was most strong- 
y felt, and so also were the difh- 
culties which attended the attempt 
to answer that urgency. Assuredly 
no delay would take place, but go- 
vernment had determined not to 
bring forward any measure, with- 
out ample consideration ; still he 
hoped that the period was not 
very distant when the measures in 
contemplation would attain a ma- 
turity which would justify their 
being submitted to the considera- 
tion of the house. 

Ona similar subject Mr. Canning 
rose to inquire, eh the notice 
with regard to the additional force 
act was meant to be followed up. 
The reason for putting this ques- 
tion was, that, while any suspense 
prevailed as to the intention of mi- 
iusters, this act could not have its 
full effect: indeed it had already 
ceased to operate in many parts of 
the country, ; 

Mr, Windham, in reply, said 
Matin any military arrangements 
which he might have the honour 
. submitting to the house, the act 
alluded to would certainly have no 
place, 

Lord Castlereagh on the 7th of 
March sande ten motions relative 
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to the effects of the additional force 
act, which were carried without 
opposition, and with very little 
comment. ‘They related to the 
number of men raised under the 
additional force act:—to copies of 
certain letters on military affairs :— 
for a return of the number of men 
raised by the recruiting servicesince 
the Ist of Jan. 1801, and for a re- 
turn of the effective strength of the 
military from the same period, 

After a motion made by Mr. 
Whitbread on lord Melville’s im- 
peachment, to which we shall refer 
in another chapter, 

General Tarleton adverted to 
what had fallen on a former even- 
ing from Mr. Windham. When 
called on to state his sentiments and 
determination, relative to what 
had been called the parish bill, 
that right hon. gentleman had des 
clared that it occupied no place in 
the means which he had in contem- 
plation for increasing the military 
force of the country. Although 
he had been adverse to the introduc- 
tion of that bill, and had voted 
against it, yet now, when it began. 
to operate and produce two or 
three hundred men a_ week, he 
should be unwilling to repeal it, 
until some very efficient substitute 
had been provided. ‘These senti- 
nents were strengthened by the 
consideration that the declarations 
made by government, of their mten- 
tion to repeal the act, had caused 
it to operate under a very great 
disadvantage. Another part of 
the right hon. secretary’s conduct 
on which he commented, was the 
hostility which he manifested to the 
volunteer system. This certainly 
was not the precise time at which 
it was expedient to damp the high 
spirit of those corps, and the othe 
cers by whom they were com- 
manded. The observations of that 

right 
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right hon. rye leman were not at 
all Ci ulcn late ct to increase the ; dour 
and enthusiasm which m= military 
men were 
had now atrived at 
March, and had heard nothing but 
what had been wrung from him 
by necessity. When he was on 
the opposition bench, he was always 
pregnant with schemes, but since 
his admission into power nothing 
had proceeded from him. ‘These 
were not times, however, ior mere 
speculation ; the country did not 
want theorists, orators, or meta- 
physicians, but practical men who 
were able to actve her, and who 
were willing to exhaust their talents 
and sh ed thie ir bioed in her service. 
One of two things must be dene ; 
either another continenial coal ition 
must be formed to divert the efferts 
of the common ene my, or this coun- 
try must be quickiy prep xired to 
make a formidable 1esistance to 
the danger by which she was threat- 
ened, 

Mr. seeretary Windham observ. 
ed, that with regard to the volun- 
tecr system, le was not at liberty 
to enter into any justification of 
himself 3 it was not, Uh 


sO “ete We 


relore, fair 


to bringr charges acaimst him when 
he Was precluded mcm L2nASwV ering 
and repelling them. Fle had been 
blamed for delay. Delay was a 


’ . _ 2 
relative term: what mi rit appear 
as delay in one point of vicw, 

is ; : 
mivht assume the semblance of 


preeipiauon m another. The 

~ pe “seit J 
gallant general seemed desirous of 
carrying the ardour and quickness 


@l dec Oi Hecessary in the held, 


mto the cabinet. But for him. 
self, he could not consider that 
tume misemploved, which was de- 
voted to the serious « if ion 
of the important subiect iluded 
tos a consice ration, assisted by the 
opinion of all the c Wi were most 





the 7th of 


AND 


competent to judge of th 
rative excellence of diilerent INC ae 
sures. «As to the eilect that his 
sentiments meht have on the coup 
try, how was he ser 2 tble? Le was 
in a Manner compelled to ceclag 
his opinion of the general defenee 
act. Did the hon. gentieman wih 
him to utter a false declaration? 
His opinion of its demerits was 
just the same as it ever had beea, 
and he was b asl to say so, 

After some further discussions 
by the same gentlemen and Mp 
Canning, the house went intosa 
committee of supply, when 154,8%8 
men were granted to his majesty; 
with a sum of money for the maine 
tenance of the same. 

When the subject of the ordnance 
estimates was reported? o n the 17th 
of March, 

General Tarleton made some 
observations ; of which, the first 
referred to the additional force act; 
which, notwithstanding the Vidie 
cule thrown out against it, he un 
derstood had been extremely pro- 
ductive for the last stx weeks, pate 
ticularly im distant parts of the 
country wlicre its ae > had 
not been paralysed by the rumour 
of the intended cliange. ‘The volute 
teer system had also been d erided 
by the right hon. secretary, and 
yet he had broug] nt no thu r asa 
substitute in its place. He had 
been a danse man for more than 
thirty , und had seen some set 
vice, Xe if shies ich is of conduct ti ney war 
were very ver y Senet irom those 
of the right hon. secre tary; through 
whom, seer of that activiy 


. + - 4 . d, 
which the urgency of the times Ge 


eC CY pte 


manded, our military | reparations 
Were standin’ still, or even retro 
grade. The estimates now betore 
the house \ 
of la t year, nid ho 


. . s | 
the same with thos 


rOovVs men 
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had taken place upon them; | 
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had a late distin- 


was co mvinced, o- . 
ed, they would 


gu ished min sISLeT hiv : 
ere now have u! idergo ne miuc! h al. 
ter: ition. The bat tle of ‘Trafti lg: iY 
had made a great altggation in the 
state of the country ; Its eilects s were 
most decisive. The enemny my rht 
build s hips, but the se were ho be iter 
than toys while hey wanted sea- 
mea to m: m them, This victory 
had placed t untry an a state 


of comp arative security -s but we 

ought to look at the opposite har- 

bours of the cnemy, and to the 
1 


flotilla that Uireaten our shores. 
In the event of the enemy’s land ngs 
though the best mili 

oul be taken, yet he could no 

but o! yect to Woolwich being the 
only depot ¢ farms. Hecon 
that aceniral de ‘pot should be esta- 
blished in the heart of the kinedom ; 
hecause, if the enemy were toe “ t 
a landing, it. might be nece r to 
fight a battle tor the y 
Woolwich, under dis ady: utigeous 

circumstances. But were the great 
depot removed to the centre of the 
kingdom, nosuch necessity could 
happen, and no man would fyht 
with less ardour for such a precau- 


ry situat! 225 
! 


ceived 


should 
the enemy vain possession of the 
couth, he trusted that the bravery 
of the north would recover what 
had been lost. 

Mr. Caleraft said, he should not 
follow the hon. ventleman in the 
topics w) K h he « 
but confine himself to the eu bject 
ot the ordnance estimat CS, with 
the merit or demerit of which those 
who have the direction of that 
branch of the public service have 
little to do. They found them 
ready formed, and, under existing 
crcumstances, deemed it eligible 
to adopt th from de. 
preciat Ine their mer t ,y he was re 
to dete; h 

1805, 


chose to discuss, 
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censure which might be thrown out 
against them. ‘The noble lord at 
the head of that de partment had 
found that great expenditures had 
already been devoted to the estae 
bli Ament of old works, 

of defence begun, which 
it more 


Attar, thea prea 
attempt cre 


and sysiems 
he d-en.ed 
cligible to complete than to 
ction ot new. For 
such others as might be wanted 
a large re sum had been granted, 
turned if the ex- 


Vie, mare _. 
penditure were deemed unnecessary 
| 


Wil ic] h ‘woul id he tT. 


by the master of the ordnance. 


Lord Ca stlereach expremed his 
hope, that it was the intention of the 
right hon, secretary in the war de- 
partment to follow up the plan 


an the eastern coast which had 

his late risrhit 
ion. friend. ‘Vhough it did not 
form an article in the estimates, yet 
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presston in taat quarter, tn enorts 
would be drrown upon the | S3 
In consequence of which they would 
be | d to traverse a considerable 
distance by sea, inendeavouring to 
direct ther efforts to the north or 
south. In this case, there would be 
a great probahility of th ir falling 


m with the heavy ships of our navy, 

He felt 
it to be 69 important, that he 
wished to i np Css} it upon the minds 
af ‘his Wi: ye sty *s minist ers. ; 


press his hope, that no attention to 


ana bye Inz totally defer ted. 
7 : 
tats pow 


an dtoex ; 


a talse or delusive economy would 
. ? a 
induce hoon to be sparing in the ex- 
penditure necessary fi r alys Jute 


safety. Indeed, fi m what 
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the importance of this considera- 
tion would be too deeply felt to 
stand one moment in competition 
with an ill-timed parsimony. A 
plan of general detence was indis- 
pensable for the security of Ireland: 
it ought no longer to remain ina 
yituation in which an enemy, land- 
ing with an effective force, might 
march from one end to the other 
unimpeded by a fortified post of 
sufficient streneth to embarrass 
their progress. He therefore wished 
ministers to make up their minds to 
the necessity of a liberal expense, 
to render the system fully adequate 
to the pressure of the occasion. He 
admitted the propriety of dividing 
the depots of ordnance and arms; 
and in pursuance of this plan a 
central depot had been formed, in 
which particular attention had been 
paid to an adequate supply of small 
arms and of ammunition. A train 
ot artillery had been added, fully 
manned and horsed ; but the artil- 
lery for our navy, with its ap- 
propriate ammunition, Was so pon- 
derous as not to be very easy of 
removal: therefore the principal 
depot stl remained at Woolwich, 
with minor arsenals at Plymouth 
and Portsmouth. He did not mean 
to press his majesty’s ministers toa 
disclosure of their plan of defence, 
if the whole were not in readiness 
to be brought forward : but it was 
extremely desirable that some ex- 
planation should be given, whether 
or not the additional force act was 
to form a part of that system. The 
operation of that act, which had 
been unjustly depreciated, could 
he proved to have been more effee- 
tive than the enemies of the mea- 
sure were willing LO allow ; so 
much SO, 2s tO merit the mature 
deliberations of ministers betore it 
was wholly abandoned, 

Mr. Windham said, the charge of 





AND 


supineness could with more pro 
priety be retorted upon those who, 
from the badness of the system 
they themselves had formed, had 
occasioned all the difficulty and 
delay of which they complained, 
The noble lord, too, for whose ad. 
vice and counsel his miajesty’s mi. 
nisters felt all due oblivation, be. 
trayed great solicitude for the state 
of the country, and wondrous im. 
patience to be acquainted with the 
system upon which they, to whom 
the safety of the kingdom was now 
confided, meant to proceed. The 
noble lord and his colleagues 
like unskilful physicians, possibly 
grounded their alarms on a com 
scious sense of the danger in which 
they had left the patient, and wish 
ed now to exert their skill in ad 
vising their successors; but thos 
successors begged leave to decline 
their aid, as wholly disapproving 
their system, and not conceiving 
their advice very conducive to the 
convalescence of their patient. Both 
the honourable members were % 
licitous to know whether the add 
tional force act was to be conte 
nued, or what other measures wert 
to be pursued. He would reply, 
that such wits the sit iation in whie 
the military system of the country 
was lett by the noble lord and his 
colleagues, that it was extremely 
difficult to determine what to do 
What was to be the general system 
he beeved leave at that momen 
to decline explaining ; but it was 
likely that the bill alluded to would 
form no part of the system. With 
revard to the volunteers, he would 
add, that on this or any other pat 
of the plan he would not suffer 
himselt to be betrayed into a pr 
mature disclosure. 

Mr. Canning expressed his aste 
nishment that the right honourable 
secretary, who formerly thoughts 
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proper plan of defence a matter of 
so much facility as to be obvious 
almost to every man, should now 
find so much difficulty, and exhi- 
bit such tardiness ia producing any 
jan. The house had been occu- 
pied for four years past by the com- 
plaints and invectives ol the right 
hon. secretary and his friends a- 
gainst his miajesty’s late ministers, 
and in impressing upon the house 
and country the great hopes that 
were to be formed upon a broad- 
bottomed administration, including 
all the talents, character, respect- 
ability, virtue, rank, and eloquence, 
of the country. The object of the 
richt hon. gentleman and his friends 
had been at length answered: they 
had got every thing their own way, 
and to the extent of their wishes ; 
and yet, with all this concentration 
and conflagration of talents, six 
weeks were now elapsed, without 
their being able to propose any 
thing like a military system to 
please themselves. He understood 
it was a principle of the present 
administration, that the person at 
the head of each department was 
to be solely responsible for the 
transactions in his department ; but 
whatever degree of confidence he 
might be disposed to attach to the 
general responsibility of the present 
administration, taken as a whole, 
he could not confide in them indivi- 
dually as their parts were cast, par- 
ticularly in the war department ; 
tor he had no hesitation in saying, 
and he believed he spoke the opi- 
nion of ninety-nine in a hundred 
throughout the country, that the 
tight 10n. gentleman ought not to 
* tegarded as a competent war 
minisier, He might carry his ob- 
jections suill further, but his confi- 
“ence was rather directed to that 
gent superintending spirit which is 
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supposed to have the chief direce 
tion and management. 

Mr. Whitbread replied to the 
several arguments adduced by the 
last speaker, who, he said, seemed’ 
uneasy lest the volunteers should 
take alarm at the present suspense, 
as to what measures were to be 
adopted respecting them. He had 
the honour of being a volunteer, 
but felt no such alarm; and he 
was confident also that no such 
alarm could be felt by volunteers 
in general, as friends to their coun- 
try, in consequence of any uncer- 
tainty under which the; micht re- 
main until ministers brought for- 
ward their plan. He wished to 
know upon what authority the 
great eficacy of the additional 
force bill had been asserted, and 
how that bill, when administered 
by that right hon. gentleman and 
his friends, should be so unproduc- 
tive; and yet so effective, now that 
they had ceased to have the ma- 
nagement of it. In respect to the 
delay of which he complained, six 
weeks only had elapsed since his 
hon. friend had come into office; a 
period surely not unreasonably long 
to require for investigating the 
whole military system of the coun- 
try, and endeavouring to form a 
bill free from those defects and 
blunders with which it was fraught 
under his predecessors, 

Mr. Fox in reply to Mr. Canning, 
who had stated that the present 
ministry comprised all the talent in 
the country, and had stated it in 
such a manner as might lead to the 
supposition that they had so repre- 
sented themselves, observed, that 
it was impossible they could have 
said so, when they saw the right 
hon. gentleman on the other side 
of the house. Not only the right 
hon. gentleman, but his colleagues 
G2 on 
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on the seme bench with him, had 
mide such a representation 
sib e, pa th ularly byy the di slaty of 
talnt which they had already 
mide in opposition. Tt was posst- 
bie, some of the friends of the pre- 
ser.t ministry, thu king too highly 
of their merits, might from preju- 
dice o1 p urtiality have so desc ribed 
them; but he thought it is hardly 
decent for the friends cf the right 
» ventleman lately deceased, to 

e to object to that spe- 
» Of COM] liment. W ith re spect 
to hisrmeht hen. friend (Mr. Wind- 
ham),the right her. gentleman had 
said that he bad no Oo} inion of him, 
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be the first 
ce 


ner any confidence im him as a war 
minister. Yet he does net propose 
to turn him our—but says, “ Be- 
fore you have matured your plan 
explain the nature of it.’ Was it 
a tair inference of want of ccnfi- 


derce, to require of his right hon. 
1 


friend to tell ther the nature of 


his plan out cf ume? His right 
hon. friend admitted that he was 
not completely ready. Delay ts 
complained of: it was not tll the 
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ona system such as himself hag 
been decrying within the las thre 
weeks! The right hon. secretay 
de | ired th if he Cc 1) | not figure 
to himself any reason for Putting 
questions like the present, but; 
wis) to embarrass. W hat Lond 
motive could the persisting m¢ 


proceed from, when his friend ha 
said he was not quite ready to bring 
forward his measure? If he wy 
enilty of delay, why not bring 
aeainst bim a charge to. the 
effect, and tet his conduct be the 
subject of parliamentary inquiry! 
tut what advantaye could proceed 
rom a premature declaration, ¢ 
milar to that now required ? Frog 
what motive but a bad one could 
the wish to procure such a deck 
ration proceed? ff, before the plas 
‘the military arraneements nor 
in agitation had been ready tok 
laid before the honse, his righ 
hon. friend had at once moved fe 
the repeal of the additional for 
bill, while nothing was ready tok 
substituted in its stead, what woul 
the right hon. ventieman have sré 
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On the Od ot Anil Mr. Vo 
ham rose, to postpone till the mq 
day the motion of which he bs 
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laws, they were absolutely neces- 
sary in the formation of an army. 
The se bodies of men were those 
who turned the fate of empires. 
Men did not, in general, come for- 
ward in great masses to attack 
others, or to defend themselves. 
"These accumulations were very 
rare. Lock at the battles of Ma- 
rengo and Austerlitz; great as 
these battles were, and numerous as 
were the armies, and great as the 
s]; tughtei must have been, yet how 
slight were those compared with 
the millions who hung upon their 
fate, and fell with the unsuccessful 
hosts! Let us then talk with some 
caution of the strength of nations 
without armies. Masses had sel- 
dom or ever dane much, They 
might be very valuable: but they 
w ere Ji ke the iron in Swedish mines, 
of little advantage till forged and 
hammered, and brought into some 
useful state by the hand of the 
manufacturer. When we heard of 
the French and Austrian army ad- 
vancing to meet each other, we 
thought only of the movements of 
the two armies. If no army Op- 
posed him, we did not think of any 
thing else to prevent Buonaparte 
from going to Vienna. After the 
business with general Mack, we 
imagined he would proceed to that 
capital. There was nothing in his 
way :—but were there no inhabi- 
tants; no warlise inhabitants with 
stre ngth in their limbs or courage 
m the; ‘ir hearts, animated by loyalty 
to their own sovereign, and a de- 
testation of the invader? But he 
proceeded through such a populia- 
tron, as t! roug tha medium almost 
is unresisting as air. That this 


country would do more than the 
continental nations had done, un- 
Jer such circumstances, from its 
rit, its love of liberty, 
towards 


public s sp 
ind its indignant feelings 
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the invader, was a scntiment vey 
entertamed, 


renerally and whid 
» fondly cherished ; but he wou 
not rest the safety of the COUNT 
there. Look to Switzerlan d; the 
country and 7 people pe: ‘uliarly cal 
culated to esiet invasion. Ever 
body knew the character of th 
Swiss: men of powerful athlei 
strength and stature, proverbial. 
ly courageous, a nation of wa. 
riors, peculiarly attached to thet 
country, and that country deem, 
ed almost mvincible. Not hing, i " 
fact, was safe to su: ppose i ay ais 
what our experience of the worl 
taughic us, We ou ght, on ever 
consider ation, to be especially Care. 
ful of ou: segulararmy. If evera 
French army should land in thes 
couninies, there were no less tha 
100,000 men of our national mil. 
tary torce that could never possibly 
have seen a battle, till the very 
time when they would have to : 
gage the enemy. 

Having mentioned these facts 
he would proceed to state thow 
measures by which he thought th 
object he had in view would be bes 
provided for on a permanent foct 
ing. It was far from his planw 
arraign the present discipline of our 
wrmy, ‘There were but two ways 
in which we could raise men, either 
by choice or by force. In coum 
triesruled ‘ed arbitrary gove: nmienty 
which allow the pri cIp le of foree, 
the means are unquestionably the 
most direct, certain and efficacious 
for the end propo: ed. But her 
we must go by written laws, and 
act by them strictly. Some pet 
sons were disposed to raise the ct 
of * corn ipulsion :’ but we » did not 
compel men; we coenpeliel only 
the payment o fF mone y. C omptl 
sion was only used in a figurative 
sense; as, in the militia, we com 
pelled one man to pay, that anous 
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might serves The principle was 
not a good one. It we avoided the 
inconvenience of raising by bounty, 
and converted it into a fine, then 
we absolutely converted it into a 
wre tax. As tothe mode of lay- 
ing the sum, if we laid a million, 
it might not, in the state of the 
wealth of this nation, be considered 
as any thing; it might not be felt : 
but if we divided it into shares of 
90. each, we should make it ope- 
rate severely on objects ; we should 
crush many individuals ; we should 
draw blood at every stroke. All 
our late schemes to obtain men had 
beendefective; which nrosefrom our 
leaving the military life destitute of 
proper advantages. We had been 
driving a false trade, and taking 
goods tomarket not worth the money 
we asked. The thing offered had not 
been worth the acceptance of the 
men whom we wished to enage. 
What then is to be done? Why, 
make the military life more desir- 
able. There are two ways, bounty 
or ballot. There was a time when 
scarcely any bounty was given. 
Officers were even reproved in the 
beginning of the American war for 
having given recruits the sum of 
two guineas. ‘hen the service 
stood on its natural foundation, 
and the bounty was the service—a 
military office was fairly offered 
to all those who liked a military 


_ ile. he military life was a Spe- 


cies of trade : in most trades it was 
customary frequently to pay a 
premium for an apprenticeship to 
learn the art and mystery; but here 
we give a mana premium to take 
our bargain off our hands: a proof 
that our system is wrong. ‘The 
army can never be in its natural 
state, till we can revert to its situa- 
tion forty years a70. In other a- 
vocations of life men could always 
c had by adopting proper means ° 
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why not take the usual mode of 
traders, by the fair operations of a 
fair bargain offered to the popula. 
tion of the country? Let recruit- 
ing have fair play :—let it go to the 
wakes and the fairs and other eoun- 
try meetings :—let it travel about 
as well as the additional force bill. 
When the trade was fair, there 
could be no objection to a good 
advertisement ; but it was when the 
trade is an unfair one that he con- 
demned the arts of seduction One 
method of making the military life 
more estimable was that of raising 
the pay: but too much pay would 
soon promote licentiousness, and 
that would occasion a necessary in- 
creased severity of discipline, which 
would diminish the attraction.— 
There was a dignity attending the 
profession of arms, that animated 
the people with a desire of a mili- 
tary life. They could be paid in 
this way of life, by distinctions, 
cheaper than in any other; and 
government had in its hands means, 
possessed by no private trader, of 
conferring honours suited to the 
ditierent ranks and conditions. But 
there was another thing that would 
assist us prodigiously ; which was, 
altering the nature of the service to 
a limited term: this would bring 
the constitution, in one material 
point, to a resemblance to the ar- 
mies on the continent, and to no 
small portion of our own, The 
hundred thousand men he had be- 
fore alluded to, all served on such 
terms with respect to time. He 
was always fearful of making any 
utinecessary changes, he had that 
principle strony on his mind; but 
still he conld never entertain any 
apprehension upon. this 

He might even say it opened te 
door to improved discipline, by 
rewards, and by lessening the f 
quency of corporeal punishments, 
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could 
When 


eat numbers, 


which, however, he knew 
not be eninely aboushed. 

there were spirits in 2: 
discipline must be maintan ed ri- 
gidly ; but he tho elit 
means Might be applied to diminish 
the evil, and above all by ee tiny 
a better description of mea inte the 
service. FHiis conviction was, that 
it would improve the em nt’. 
Then came the subject et desertion. 
But if “the no ble lord (C astlere als? h) 
would exarsine into the state ofa 
recent act, he would find not tewer 
than one-hith of the number raised 
had deserted. ‘This was one of the 


; . 
consequences OF pursuing that Vie 
chasing by high 


Various 


cious Sy stem ol pure 
bounties. ‘he 
mited time of service w 
to him to have 
that respecting fi 
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object mtoa he 
. a9 eat 

sJicil seemed 
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most werent, was 
reien and colomal 
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service, and this was particu lary 
Important im con ea British 
army. But it must be admitted 
} ° AS &- 7} , ‘ a ieee 
That this oorechbon Was ai distant 


one, and rave 
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NGCTH 


time enough for the 
adoption of various modes ot cb- 
viating any of the ill effects su 
P sed. 

[n the variety of epintons he had 
heard Upon this sul oct, ; found 


which 


that one of the objections 
Was principauy rested upon was the 
enormous expense that 


‘ 
would ate 


tend the renewimg the arreements 


for an additional trme ot service. 
"Vhis objectt i), LOWes l's rested 
entirely upon the supposition that 
the present system ot hich bounties 
was to be hek | hes | ° he by we 
must suppose that the inmedia 
‘nden cy ot uM] roving the simluae 
tion of the military service, would 
be to diminish the bou whiel 
\ ald | irom that time ( . 
ot decrease. bt Was 2iso | a t 
it \ raul i) iL} hia I 
armues, if, at t @) ( 
Cy y Vear, \ " c< cone 


AND 


siderable a portion 


of our forces 
and those who w 


ro ed that Objertion 
stated, that if the term of service 
were for seven years, One seventh 
ot the whole number ot the army 
would be reduced each year; org 
ihe term were etcht yeurs, it would 
of course be one-erhth, In this 
calculation, however, they Appear 
ed to iors et casualties, and that 
many must die in the service; and 
that therefore this propo ruin Was 
not to be slnaieied on the same 
principle as a commen annuity; 
nor would it happen that the num 
bers who, at the end of seven years 
service, could claim their discharge, 
would amount to the seventh p part 
of the army; which would be to 
suppose tat there were neither 
casuaiics nor death in the serviee 
would he allow, by any 
mecans, that itw = prob. abie th at all 
who were entitied to their discharge 
would claim it; but, on the com 
trary, if the service were made 
more attractive, he thought the 
number would be incon siderable, 
It was therciore his ¢ yf nion, that, 
lit the first place, from the reduc 


ivweitper 
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tion of the bounties the expen 
would not be any thme near 9 
Mrcat aS Was appre hended. di", 
‘ 4 


Phat it was not all who were ch 
tiled to their dischar 
claim it: 
to say, that inthe course of natur, 
and of the service, all would net 
live to be entitled to claim their 
ree at the expiration of the 
tppointed time of service. It was 
supposed that sa: the 
forcren service would be eager t 
obtain tneir dist ce, LT his, how: 
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should serve or not, he believed 
there were many wuo woe uld be 
very unwilling to quit the service, 
althou: i they might not exactly 
like the particu lar $01 tee that had 
fallen to their lot. So far, there- 
fore, from fearing a great dim. 
nution of our army mm Cols eque nce 
vi ‘this privilege a? “ye t convinced 
that the numbe ’ soldiers that 
the nation would cee by the dis- 
charges that would be so cl: imed, 
would be nothing equal to the 
number that it would gain by the 
knowledge that, at the expiration 
al the appointed time for ervice, 
every soldier hada night to claim 
his discharge. As to desertion, 
there were many cases where 00 d 
and excellent soldiers, in some 
moment of caprice or passion, might 
be tempied to desert: he thought 
that the act of desertion 
prive them of the advantares of a 
certain number of years of their 
service, which mignt be settled in 
such a manner that even a court- 
martial could not restore them. 
This, he thought, would in mat 
cases be a proper punishment f 
the offence. Whe n, however, th 
chance of desertion from an army 
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for iimited service was spoken cf, 
he must say it Was contrary to rea- 
son and nature to 
sertions would be so frequent as 
they would be from a foree for an 
unumited period. To suppose the 
contrary would be something like 
the supposition of men actually 
preierriie smaller bounties to create 
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trades. He thought that it was 
also such a term as would combine 
the service which the country had 
attrac. 
tions that were tomduce individuals 
to enter into the service. After 
period ot seven vears, he 


; | oe 
thougche the soldier should be en- 


~~ se -™ ae - 
<l ene tO eCNPCCL, Wiel tue 


’ . » 
the fil rt 


titled to his disch large, and to sone 
privileges,—at least equal to what 
are now given to nulitiamen. If 
the soldier should wish to renew 
hits CHEE ‘ment jor a second term 
of seven 5 ears, then he should pro- 


pese Livat, during thi S period, h 


A 
should have a smal! increase of 
pay, perhaps about sixpence a week 
_ ° } rat) ‘ , 
additonal. | 1iC Yr *iS0)]) that he 


’ s | 5 
named so small a sum was, that, 
mentioned, he 


, , . 
sums led to licen- 


as he had _ betore 
knew thut lorge 
tiousness and insubordination ; and 
therefore wished that the udvantave 
should be civen them 1 anot her 
shape. In the third period, he 
should propose a still further in- 
crease of pay 5 should say, at 
Jeast a shiilir week additiona 

At the endo fi the second ayer as 
well as ot the sty the soldier 
shouid be nas to his leche, 
lt was also stronety the inclination 
of his mind, that after the expira- 
tion of the second period of service 
the soldier should receive a pension 
ot some sort or another for his lite, 
ny ot the term of seven 
years, he meant that ths should 
be the term of service for the in- 
tantry ; the cavalry and the arttl- 
lery reguired a loner time of ser- 
vice > ad it t Ok More tit ne to make 
a LPO d horse-su! her, or a tthle ry- 
mit, than it did to make an in- 
fantry-soldier. sHe should there- 
ture propose, that, im the cavalry 
and artifery, instead of three dif- 
ferent periods of seven years each, 
the first period should be ten years, 
the second six, and the third fiv 
years; 
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years; atthe expiration of which 
periods they should have the same 
privileges and rewards as he had 
before mentioned. He could not 


avoid considering that such a sy- 


stem as that would promote the 
recruiting service far beyond any 
thing which had ever before been 
adopted. When men who had 
served their country, and distin- 
guished themselves in its battles, 
should return to their homes young 
and unbroken tn their constitution, 
and tell their neighbours what they 
had seen, and the varicties of life 
they had undergone, he was cons 
vinced that every man of them 
who so returned to his native coun- 
wry, and the town where he was 
born, would do more real and im- 
portant service than he could have 
done in the field had he continued 
inthe army. At the expiration of 
the second period of service, he 
considered that there should be 
some pension allowed ; but at the 
expration ot the third, he thought 
the soldier should be perfectly a 
freed man, and go off with the 
full allowance from Chelsea. When 
he spoke of the Chelsea allowance, 
he did not mean what it now was, 
he meant that it should be raised 
considerably higher, and should be 
at least ninepence or a shilling a 
day. There were many other im- 
provements which he was convinced 
would be very beneficial, but there 
was nothing which he considered 
of so great moment as the change 
in the manner of recruiting. Until 
this were adopted, he could have 
no hopes of any very important ad- 
vantage. The plan that he had 
proposed, was not merely for the 
future provision, but also for the 
immediate benefit of every person 
in the military life, whether officers 
or soldiers; and its object was to 
make the military life as agreeable 

l 





and as attractive as possiole. Wha 
he had then presented was a mer 
outline, which would be filled Up 
in the future stages of its discussion; 
and he hoped, at least, that a 
quantum sufficit would be retained 
of every thing that was likely tobe 
useful in it. He should next come 
to that objection, which of all 
others appeared to be most relied 
on. It was asked, What do you 
mean to do with the army that is 
now inexistence? ‘To this he should 
answer, that, in strict justice and 
in equity, he need do nothing, 
Our regular army had, in point of 
fact, seen numbers enlist mto the 
army of reserve, and into every 
description of force for limited set. 
vice, for five years, or for seven 
years, or for whatever term that 
service required. This, however, 
could not justly be considered any 
hardship to those who had, an. 
tecedently to that time, entered 
for general service; nor did he 
ever hear that it had been cons 
dered a hardship. Every man’s 
term of service depended on the 
circumstances of his engagement 
It would be just as absurd for men 
who entered for low bounties, to 
complain that they were ill-used 
if greater bounties were given 
to other men who should after 
wards enter into the service.— 
The regular army had been used 
to see every description of limited 
service. They were, therefore, too 
well used to the practice to com. 
plain of it; and besides, in the 
strictest equity and justice, they 
had no right to complain. It was, 
however, his intention to propose 
for the regular army, as a boom 
that which they had no right other- 
wise to expect ; he should propos 
immediately to increase the Chelsea 
allowance to 6d. 9d. and Is. a day: 
This he should wish to do from 
justices 
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justice, kindness, and humanity to 
hutif he had no 
other motive than pol'cy, it would 
he sufficient to determine him ; for 
he knew no other means to demon- 
strate to the soldiers the concern 
that the country takes in their wel- 
fare, nor of holding out incitements 
to others to embark in the military 
profession, than by rewarding those 
meritorious and interesting men 
who had so long and so weil served 
their country. If this were done, 
and it should be done immediately, 
every man in the army would see 
that he hada chance, however di- 
stant might be the period, of par- 
taking in what the bounty of the 
naticn had provided tor its defend- 
ers, When they should have merited 
the rewards from their long ser- 
vices. According to this plan, no 
man would be finally discharged 
from service until he had served 
twenty-one years; but at the end 
of that time he should be pertectly 
freed, and enjoy the pension al- 
lotted to him. in the mean time, 
those who were in the second or 
third period of their service should 
reccive the increase (co their pay that 
he had betore mentioned. Such a 
“sip 1on ashe had described would, 
i¢@ was convinced, be received as a 
most important boon by the regu- 
ir army now existing. Another 
Rreat branch of the subject then 
presented itself to his view: it had 
been of late years a problem in 
political science, what was to be 
done with that part of the popula- 
tion of a country which could not 
be brought forward in the shape of 
anarmy? He had already given 
his Opinion, that they could not 
well be brought forward in any of 
those decisive actions which usually 
decided the fate of nations. The 
difficulties of car ying the compul- 
‘ry enactments of the levy en 
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masse act into force were such, 
that it appeared to him much bet- 
ter first to try what voluntary sere 
vice would do. Although that 
suggestion had originally come 
from him, it certainly was not then 
in his contemplation that this vo- 
luntary spirit was to be employed 
im such a manner as it had been in 
the volunteer corps which were 
afterwards formed. He saw that 
the spirit of the people was then at 
such a pitch, that they appeared 
only to demand of government, or 
of the house, “Tell us what we 
are to do to be useful to the coun. 
try.””. Under those circumstances, 
it had been his opinion, that the 
people should have immediately 
been allowed an opportunity of 
training themselves, under the in- 
struction of officers from the regu- 
lar army appointed for that pur- 
pose. He thought there should be 
deposits of arms in every district, 
and, as he might say, shops of 
military instruction opened all over 
the country. Besides the assistance 
of regular officers, he thought the 
zeal of the wentlemen of thé coun- 
try might assist powerfully in trains 
ing the people to arms, both by 
their own example, and by giving 
small prizes for firing at marks. 
All this could have been done with 
less trouble, and much less ex- 
pense, than had been bestowed on 
the volunteer system. Atthe same 
time he thought it was proper, that 
there should be armed associations 
of the better sort of people, en- 
tirely at their own expense; but it 
Was not upon such armed associa- 
tions that he thought the country 
should principally rely in aid of its 
standing army. What he consi- 
dered as much more likely to be 
effectual, was the mass of the peo- 
ple of the country trained to firing, 
with the neighbouring gentlemen, 
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and military officers ready to com- 
bine them in whatever manner they 
could prove the most destructive 
to the enemy. Although he did not 
rely on such a torce for giving 
battle to an invading armys yet he 
thought they mi: eht be brot irht into 
— in such a manner, as would 
fret, harass, and wear down an 
enemy. Besides the mischief that 
he conceived they would do in ac- 
tion, he relied upon such a force 
as this, as one that was likely to 
afferd an inexhaustible iund to re- 
cruitt from. Such were his ideas 
ut the commencement of the pre- 
sent war, of the manner in which 
the zeal and spirit of the people 
could have been rendered move 
useful in the defence of the country. 
As an expeiunent, noi z could 
have been cherrer; for there would 
have been no occasion for all those 
distinctions and miltary trappings, 
Which formed so considerable a 
part of the expense ef the volunteer 
system as it Was afterwards esta- 
blished. Instead of this system, 
which he had proposed, the coun- 
try was all thrown ito volunteer 
corps. ‘This miistake was not the 
fault of the people, but cf the 
government. The deste ot the 
nation was, “ Tell us what we are 
to do;”) but when nobody told 
them, it was highly natural for the 
people, when left to themselves, to 
say, ‘Let us imitate the coldiers, 
and dress Ourselves, and train « ure 
selves as they do; let us learn the 
lan@uvres they practise.” Aficr 
the volunteer corps were so formed, 
aright hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt), 
tor Whose opinion and authority he 
must profess considerable respect, 
gave his opinion decidedly, that 
those corps might, with care and 
instruction, be brought into the 
shape of a regular army, and 


‘ } . } 
as regular troops. It, however, 


alw ays appe ired to him that it wr 
a most impracticable project to ay 
tempt to bring those masses of neg, 
who had neither the habits nor th 
feelings of soldiers, who were no 
inured to hardship, or accustomed 
to military disctpline and suberding 
tion, to act enher with res Ulars or 
directly agaist a regular enemy, 
That right hon. gentleman (Me 
Pitt ), in spe: king of what he expected 
trom the volunteer force, said, they 
would be suflicient ** to pus 1 the 
invading’ enemies Into the sea,” 
This was aa expression which he 
tho ught procecded mere trom his 
heart than his judement. lt was, 
how ecvcr, a nic st dangre rous error 
i judement to suppose ihiat, be 
cise a body of men appeared 
well to the eye, or made a tolerable 
show on a parade, that they were 
on that account to be relied onas 
effective soldiers; and he was much 


, 


. . , ’ , * 
surpiled indeed at the number of 


nispectnyy -cfheers who returned 
tacose co} ps as {it to serve with ie> 
gular troops. He could not con 
cetve that the enemy would desire 
any thing better, than that the coum 
try should entirely trust its detence 
Lo the Volunicer COL P)S. As {or 
courace, or contidence, it was well 
known, that im an army it ts not 
siiiciont to have centidence in 
one’s oy ours. It was itke the 
detence of a long line of for tificar 
tion, me it broken Uirouzh im 
any point, the valour with which 
ouiel potits wele delended would 
be of little consequence. If, t 

aregular regiment came mto ac 
the ll, it could Nok be Sui 10S sed th at 
their confidence would be the same 
if they were Aanked by a corps of 
volunteers as it would be if they 
saw on their flank the Dith, the 
Ysth, the 17th, the 42d, or any of 
these brave and well-tricd reg 
ments that had distingu shed the elm 
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elves so much in many 
He should not, however, deny 
services might be de- 
the volunteers, even 


that essential 
rived from t 
under the present system. His re- 

ral objections to the present mo le 
of dividing the country into volun- 
teer corps, Were; first, the immense 
expense of the system on its pre- 
sent foundation; and Qty, that he 
Py aed it intercepted ind locked 
up in corps, which could not be 
bi weht avrainst an ¢i wenNy, men 
who by another distribution might 
be brought against them in the 
rerulararmy. He therefore thoueht 
that system ws — e throwing rood 
money after bud, and th: at it never 
“l, He wishe:l, how 
ever, that there should be many 
voiuntary as rations of the better 
sort of people, armed and diset- 


siesvan 7 blimew = 
pined at thetr own expense; bit 
. ‘ 


’ { , 
a6 TO the o yi QO} ie? ae ry i 4 9 
‘ 
ins ant peasants, he did not 
il ’ ° . ely vy) «Ff - a Pe ' ! ’Y 
is tate taey mM Ll ea up 


Ww those corns, but would rather 

iv4 (hem wose, so th 1 thev 
YY; rht be attached to oLbers ol 
greater consequence. "The mass of 
the peop! bed to be loosely 
t' “ned, and only so far as to be 
able soon to take their place as ree 
crits m the ranks of the recular 
army. <A training of that descrip. 
tion would also be sufKcient. to 
make them ver formid ible to an 


enemy, as an armed peasantry un. 


- } ‘* . . ‘* 

eer the direction of ‘intelligent 
Me ndre ec 4 P 

oficers 5 and in cither of those ways 
he th aie th ey W rors | col try! ute 


much more to th ie delence and se 
curity of the country, than by dae 


. aa 
bein 


— 


é 
7 . 
* pinced in yx inteer corns, 


There we re, however, other of jec~ 
tions, Of no less im cortance : in 
the first place, there was the ennr- 
MOUs expense of the yo) 


wfeerc 
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“ ining the three 
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hat this system had existe d, it had 


e years and a half 
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- . ’ - 
cost fovernment no iess 


than five 
millions in allowances to the volun- 
teers. ‘Che expense that the vo- 
lunteers had themselves gone to, 
and the vertous subscriptions and 
contributions that had been made 
in aid of the system, amounted to 
at least as much more. He was 
stating it below the mark when he 
said, that the security which the 
country had derived from the vo- 
lunteers for the last three years and 
a half was purchased at the ex- 
pense of above ten millions. ster- 
ling, besides the depriving our 
more eflicient descriptions of force 
of many men who woud other- 
wise have enteredintothem. ‘The 
expense of the volunteers, then, was 
netily equal to the whole of the 
prop etytas fora year, Grreatas 
this expense was, if 1 Tr O\ luced as 
much security as cot an be had for 
the same money in any other Way, 
there would be no occa Hon & at. 

» chance tt. It he could 
re.lize his wish: to see the creat 


ha ty bee +’ -\ 


t arvyy ry? + 
#7 e/e 


miss ot the popuiation of the coun- 

try so far tramed as to leo abies 
. ‘ ' 

einertoact is an armed peasantry, 


‘ . verten® 20ut atsaenle arhatawar 
OF tO TeCTUM UNMeCUlarely WNATCVes 
. , ° s | 
losses the regular army night ree 
agar : -- . 1. ons sion ) 
ceive ‘tl au j le taen, indeed, sig 
1 


should ca ive that the conntry 
was mvinerble, Should its armies 


receive a check, it would imme. 
y repair the disaster, and rise, 
like Anteus when fling to the 
earth, with redoubled vigour. The 
certainty of immediately repairing 
our losses, while the invaders could 
Mot repair theirs, must turn the 
victory tn our favour. We should 
have complete regiments to oppose 
to the skeleton | regime nts of the 


enemy. la order to eifect this pur- 


pos:, there would be no occasion 
for any violent measures or severe 
comnnision, le should proper = 


very dulerent course from what had 
5 been 
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been hitherte adopted: instead of 
requiring a rigid discipline from the 
people, ne should propose that sort 
of training which would be very easy 
for them to acquire, and which 
would answer all the purposes that 
he had stated. The only sort of 
compulsion that he should propose 
was, merely the necessity of train- 
ing, and that only for the space of 
one year: the discipline necessary 
to enforce this traming should be as 
mild as possible. If nm this plan he 
appeared at all to be treading in the 
steps of his predecessors, it was be- 
cause he would not remove any 
foundation stone that would fall in 
with the scheme of the projected 
building. The compulsion would 
be this: every man shou!d be com- 
pellable to be trained to a certain 
degree, and must also consider him- 
sclf compellable to serve, in case of 
mvasion, as his majesty, in the 
exercise of his royal prerogative, 
should appoint. There would have 
been something more revolting in 
the levy en masse act, if it had really 
been put in force: it would have 
been very disagreeable and irksome 
for men in different situations ot life 
to be bronght together, at stated 
times, to the place of training, the 
shopkeeper with his shopman, the 
master with his servants, and the 
man of respectability with the most 
worthless. It was principally be- 
cause these circumstances would 
have made the act extremely dis- 
agreeable in its operation that it was 
laid aside, and the volunteer corps 
adopted in its stead: but it was 
possible to have a mode of training 
that should be exempt from those 
unpleasant circumstances ; and the 
armed volunteer corps, comprising, 
as he hoped they would do, the bet- 
ter classes, would separate them- 
elves, in a great measure, from the 

rmed peasantry, who should be 
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looked to principally for recruiting 
the regular army, and repairing any 
losses it might sustain. }1e further 
proposed the reduction of the ey 
pense ot the volunicer corps, which 
wonld be a saving to governmentof 
$78,0002., a sum of no small im 
portance. This alteration inthe vo 
lunteer system was not intended ig 
the way of hostility to tle many 
respectable and patriotic individuals 
who had stood forward for the de. 
fence of the country in a moment 
of dithculty and danger; the object 
was merely to avoid an_ expense 
which was not attended with ade 
gree of utility proportioned to the 
stm applied to the purpose. The 
volunteer corps were not by these 
means disbanded; they were only 
reduced to the more salutary plan 
on which they commenced. It must 
be understood, that those who were 
disposed to train themselves accord. 
ing to their own peculiarity of feel- 
ing should do it at their own ex 
pense, in every respect excepting 
the weapons to be employed. No 
exemptions would be admitted but 
trom necessary causes, and the only 
privilege to which the volunteer 
could be entitled would be, to serve 
in his own corps. Thus the opus 
lent man would be trained in the 
Way most agreeable to himself, and 
would serve his country in the hour 
of danger m the mode most cons 
nant to his inclination. Out of the 


iminense mass of general populae. 


tion, a selection must be rnade, and 
he knew no wav preferable to ef: 
fecting this by lot. ‘The persons 
appointed on this service might be 
conveniently divided into four clas 
es: the first class being from sixteen 
to twenty-four ; the second, from 
twenty-four to thirty-two; and 
third, from thirty-two to forty years 
of age: beyond that period of life 
he would net recommend the per 
formance 
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formance of this duty. It would 
be right to leave it in the discre- 
tion of his majesty, to call out 
which of these classes he thought 
proper, and also with respect to the 
county or district in which their ex- 
ertions would be required, If in 
any particular situation a number 
of persons should volunteer on this 
service, their persons might be ac- 
cepted in dimmution of the ballot. 
The time required for this sort of 
training would be short; twenty-six 
davs would be probably sufhicient ; 
and the compensation of Ils. tor the 
loss of the half day would be ad- 
equate. It would not be required 
that this armed peasantry, if so it 
might be denominated, should be 
led to a distance from their ordi- 
nary residence, or be clothed in any 
manner different from their com- 
mon raiment: on particular occa- 
sions, it mieht be eligible to collect 
them in the principal town of the 
county they inhabit, in the way we 
had heretofore adopted with regard 
tothe national militia. ‘The next 
mquiry was, How were these per- 
sons to be instructed m the use of 
arms? ‘his could be commodicus- 
ly effected, cither by detachments 
trom the militia of the county, or 
This arrangement would lead to a 
beneficial connection, to which so 
much commendation had been ape. 
plied; a frequent intercourse be- 
tween the military of the country 
and the mass of the people. By 
such means these levies would be 
disposed to recruit into the regular 
army, and this interchinge of af- 
fection and interest was an inci- 
cental benefit, and on no account 
to be disregarded. According to 
the present system, the militia must 
be considered as classing with the 
regular army; it was, in fact, an 
amy tor home defence, and in this 
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view it could not be carried to high« 
er perfection than the condition in 
which we now saw it. It was not 
his intention to interfere at all with 
this part of the national establish- 
ment, any further than to continue 
the suspension. Whether at a fu- 
ture period it would be politic to 
diminish this department of our mi- 
heary establishment, might be a fit 
subject for subsequent consider- 
ation; but he would certainly re- 
commend recruiting for this service 
on the scheme projected in Ireland, 
and at alimited bounty. He must 
again revert to the volunteers, as, in 
the great variety of matter to which 
his intention was directed, he found 
it difficult to assign to every obser- 
vation its proper place. He would 
readily continue the allowance for 
clothing to the volunteers during 
the present year, but he wished tt 
to be clearly understood that no 
such concession was intended to be 
continued. There was no subject 
in which he concurred more hearti- 
ly with many intelligent persons 
with whom he had conversed, than 
on the monstrous absurdity of giv- 
ing to such persons military rank. 
If the troops of the line were not to 
have precedency in the immediate 
line of their own profession, to what 
new state of humiliation were they 
next to be exposed ? How so gross 
an error could have been commit- 
ted, so revolting to all common 
sense and ordinary feeling, he did 
not know: he discerned nothing si- 
milar in the habits or practice of 
mankind. . Would it be endured in 
this place, that the son of a peer, 
on account of his noble descent, 
should be permitted to claim pre- 
cedency in any motion he brought 
before the house? Was a young 
lieutenant, whose parents possessed 
abundance of wealth, to be permit- 
ted to say to his superior officers, 
“J will 
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 [ will buy you all out, and take 
the command of the regiment:” 
Was the sensibility of the regular 
army to be so severely wounded ?— 
And what was the advantage to be 
ained by this violation of individual 
honour? Was a gentleman, who 
had distinguished himself in the 
most dangerous services, to be 
placed under the control of a man 
who was utterly ignorant of the du- 
ties of the profession ol arms, and 
who had experienced none of the 
rilsand suffering with which that 
Lesdunible occupation was conver- 
sant? In future, he would recem- 
mend that no voluntecr officer 
should hold a higher rank than that 
of captain; tharis, that noreguler 
officer commanding a cotps, and 
not below the rank of captain, 
should be comr: inded by a volun. 
teer oficer. He had almost for- 
gotten that he was himself a volun- 
teer officer; but on endeavouring 
to examine his own feclings, as his 
recollection was directed to his own 
situation in that character, he could 
not perceive that he was at all mor- 
tified at the surrender of his new 
dignities. ‘Titles and distinctions 
were becoming and valuable to men 
in the army; but to him who had 
done nothing to deserve them, if 
not disgraceful, they were at least 
absurd and ridiculous, and he hoped 
his brother officers in the volunteers 
would see their absurdity, and ac- 
knowledge their misapplication. 
The military officer might exclaim 
against this plinderer of his hard- 
earned reputation in the language 
of the dramatic poect—He 
“Takes from me that which not en- 


riches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


He did not think it either a decent 
or a politic reculation, that the gay 
attire of the military should be as- 
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sumed by the volunteers: this wag 
among the distinctions which ough 
to be reserved for the former; and 
it seemed to him as fantastical that 
they should wear this raiment, as 
that they should strut in the array 
of the king’s footmen, or any dress 
that pomp and circumstance me: 
attach to particular offices. He 
trusted that the good sense of the 
volunteers would lead them to wear 
habits more modest and ceconomis 
cal, and tuxt they would perceive 
the indelicacy, if not the folly and 
vanity, of affecting to be the cha 
racter to which they had no just 
pretension. Such was the general 
view he had taken of this subject, 
and he founded his project upon the 
nature of things, and upon the con 
stitution of the human mind, as far 
as he could form any judgment 
either of the one or the other. He 
would by no means contend that 
the system was complete in its parts, 
or certain in its operation: he pro. 
posed it only as an experiment, gra 
dual in its progress, but he hoped 
permanent initseflects. He trust 
ed, however, that it was co far un- 
embarrassed, that it would not be 
necessary that the ground should 
be cleared by successive acts of pat- 
liament, that the mist and dust of 
legislative regulation would be 
avoided, and that simplicity would 
at least be attained. He was pert- 
fectly aware, when he took a rapid 
review of what he had said, that he 
had omitted much that deserved the 
attention of the house; but he felt 
that he had already intruded too 
long upon its indulgence, and he 
would detain it only a few moments 
more. He did not think the num 
ber to be trained on the plan he had 
intimated would exceed 200, 

men. With regard to the bounty, 
he did not conceive it would be ha 
tily reduced by his propoestt, 
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that any immediate conspicuous 
tion ought, under the present 
circumstances, to be expected, He 
was a little astonished at the impa- 
tience indicated by honourable gen- 
tlemen opposite to him; he believed 
their additional defence bill lay dor- 
mant in the ground fora long time 
before it produced a single blade ; 
for his part, he would promise no 
rapid growths ; he would not, in the 
language of quackery, predict an 
instantaneous cure for all the dis- 
orders with which, under long neg- 
lect and mismanagement, our mi- 
litary system had been infected. 
To conclude, he would move for a 
bill, which was merely an accom- 
modation of what had been called 
the levy en masse bill of 1803, to 
the present position and circum- 
stances of the country. The mo- 
tion was then read from the chair, 
“ That leave be given to bring ina 
bill for repealing the said act.” 
Lord Castlereagh.—However 
widely I may differ in opinion from 
the right hon. gentleman in most of 
the positions and conclusions which 
he has laid down, it is not my in- 
tention to resist the introduction of 
any bills which are calculated to 
develop the system which he has 
this night opened to the house ; 
neither is it my intention at present 
tofollow him through the details 
of his long and elaborate statement. 
Future opportunities will be afford- 
ed, better adapted for such discus. 
tions. Having preceded the right 
hon. gentleman in the situation he 
now Alls, and having, under the su- 
[ertensaace and guidance of my 
te nght hon. friend, latierly ad- 
mimistered the war department of 
fovernment, I feel it due not 
ay to myself but to the house, to 
g before them such a statement 
sae situation in which we 
1806 Public force, as may enable 
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them to judge as well of the truth 
of the charge which the right hon. 
gentleman has ventured to make, 
as of the necessity or expediency of 
the change which he has thought 
fitto propose. I am additionally 
impelled todo so, from the earnest 
desire I must feel to discharge what 
appears to me a duty to my late 
right hon: friend. To no subject 
had his attention and exertions been 
more anxiously directed during the 
latter years of his public life, than 
to the formation of an improved 
military system, adapted to the ex- 
igencies of the times in which we 
live. It is impossible I should not 
feel an attempt to depreciate and 
unjustly to degrade every thing he* 
had done with this view, as aheavy 
censure against his. government, 
and a most injurious reflection upon 
his memory. ‘In this, as in every 
leading feature of his political life, 
his fame will, I am sure, be found 
inseparably interwoven with the 
best interests of his country—it will 
be impossible for the right hon, 
gentleman to wound the former 
without exposing the latter; and I 
am convinced, more especially on’ 
a subject which for such a space of 
time continued to occupy the undi- 
vided attention of his unerring mind, 
that I shall also best discharge my 
public duty, by yielding to the de- 
sire I personally feel to have his 
exertions in the public service fairly 
understood and appreciated by the 
house. The right hon. gentleman, 
in opening the question to the house, 
has been wholly silent on the pre- 
sent actual amount and composition 
of the army. He has been as little 
explicit in stating to the house the 
points in which he considered it to 
be inadequate, and the extent to 
which he proposes to carry it. He 
has, however, generally laid down 
the expediency of endeavouring to 
obtain 
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obtain some considerable increase 
of that force: in this principle I 
cordially agree with him. The 
right hon. gentleman has not de- 
nied that the quality of the regular 
army, so far as it goes, is unexcep- 
tionable on this highly gratifying 
consideration :—it is certainly only 
to discharge a debt of justice to the 
illustrious personage who now pre- 
sides somuch to his own honourever 
that army, to bear testimony to the 
zealand indefatigable exertions with 
which he has for a series of years 
past followed up its improvement. 
At no period of our history have the 
science, uniformity, and discipline 
of the army been comparable to 
what it now is; and Iam sure I 
speak the sentiments of the profes- 
sion at large when I assert, that to 
the present conmander-in-chief the 
British army is indebted for more 
solid improvement than to any, or 
I might say to all those who have 
preceded him in that distinguished 
trust. But toreturn to the present 
state of the army in point of num- 
bers, and that ghe house may fairly 
estimate the merits of that system, 
by the operation of which it has 
been brought to its present standard, 
I am desirous of comparing the 
amount and composition of the ar- 
my as it stood on the Ist of January 
1804, being the half-yearly period 
in the papers on the table which 
immediately preceded Mr. Pitt's 
last return to government, with that 
of the army as it now stands. _ I se- 
lect those periods, not to disparage 
in any degree the meritorious ex- 
ertions of those who preceded him 
in office, whose measures for the 
increas¢ and improvement of the 
army I shall always contend were 
highly vigorous and productive,— 
but as forming the best criterion by 
which the effect of that system, 
which it is now proposed to explode 


and abrogate, can best be judged 
of. Including militia and artillery, 
the gross strength of the army a 
home and abroad stood as follow 
in effective rank and file: 
Ist January, 1804, - - 234,005 
Ist March, 1806, - - - 267,554 





Increase, - - - $3,549 


The regular army, including ar. 
tillery, as distinguished from the 
militia : 

Ist January, 1804, - - 148,486 

Ist March, 1806, - - - 192,572 





Increase, - - - 453,886 
The regular army disposable for 
general service : 
Ist January, 1804, - - 115,947 
Ist March, 1806, - - - 165,7 





Increase, - - - 49,845 


This statement, I trust, will esta. 
blish to the satisfaction of the house 
the important increase in gross 
strength which our army has re 
ceived during the last two years :— 
they “will likewise observe, whilst 


the numbers of the militia have been | 


reduced, that the relative strength 
of the regular army has been ad: 
vanced 3 and that the increase @ 
the disposable branch of the regular 
army has been still more marked, 
being not less.than 49,845 men, or 
nearly that of one-half. Whilst I 
coneur with the right hon. gentle 
man in deéming a further augmen 
tution of our force necessary unde? 
the present circumstances of the 
country, comparing the present 
amount with that at which it for 
merly stood when at the highest, it 
is impossible for the right hon. ger- 
tleman to depreciate either the high 
condition of our existing establish 
ment, or the system by which it 
has been so rapidly augmented and 
improved. 

Ist January, 
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FOREIGN 
Yet January, 1802, - - 262,5 +0 
Ist March, 1806, - + - 267,554 
Present army more than 
atany former period, - - 25,114 
Suchheingthe actual strength and 
tomposition of the army, the next 
point to be ascertat ned is the annual 
waste to which the army may be 
deemed subject, and the presuma- 
bie supply of recruits which may 
be reckoned on for filling up the 
casualties therein, and carrying the 
army forward to a still higher 
standard. Excluding the militia 
from our consideration in this view 
of the subject, and contining. tt to 
the regular army alone ; by the re- 
turns betore the house it appears 
that, independent of any consider- 
able loss of men sustained in the 
feld, the annual average of deaths, 
desertions, and discharges, for the 
last sit years, may be stated at about 
15,000 men on our present num- 
bers ; Upona like average ot ycars, 
the ordinary recruiting in Enrope 





dor the regular army, exelasive of 
any extraordinary measures of sup- 


ply, such as the reserve and addi- 
tional force acts, has hardly ever 
sufficed to cover the actual waste of 
the army, independent of the aug- 
mented loss which may be expected 
should any active operations on an 
extended scale be undertaken. We 
must therefore submit to have our 
amy remain stationary, if not fall 
back in point of numbers, unless 
We avail ourselves of some extraors 
dinary means of procuring a supply 
ot men over and above what ordi- 
moaned , ‘en . — 
sverst ees i i as ea or 
more th. ars past to produce not 
Ht a eaven to fourteen 
foreign cong a year, exclusive ot 
ehened es uttle apparently 
vera] © operation oF the se- 

measures of competiiion and 
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high bounties, however much its 
success, according to all just rea-, 
soning, ought to have been influ- 
enced by these causes. Before I 
state the resources on which his ma- 
jesty’s late ministers relied for an 
augmentation of the army, it may 
be right to mention, that it was not 
intended, at least for the present, 
to propose to parliament to vote the 
army on a higher establishment in 
point of numbers than it was taken 
at in the last year; but it was their 
sanguine expectation, that in the 
course of the next year they would 
be able to add not less than twenty- 
five thousand men to tts effective 
strength, by which the present de- 
ficiency otf forty-three thousand 
men would be reduced more nearly 
to that amount which must always 
be expected to exist, for obvious 
reasons, in the establishments of all 
armies. Their chief reliance for 
effecting this important object was 
on the additional force act, under 
an improved management, which 
bill it is now imtended to repeal, 
without substituting any visible 
measure whatever ot supply in its 
place. The bill in question has hi- 
therto been tried under every possi- 
ble disadvantage. ‘The house will 
shortly have betore them a most va- 
lnable bedy of information on this 
subject, in the reports from the se- 
veral inspecting field-oficers who 
have completed a progress through 
the several counties. I only wish 
the house to consider, if, under so 
Cefective a management, this bill 
his rlready furnished the army with 
about thirceen thousand men, and 
¥s now steadily producing at the rate 


of above sixteen thousand men a 


year, what might not be hoped for 
from it, when, instead of being hard- 
ly yet put into force in one half of 
the counties in the kingdom, it shall 
be gradually brovght into general 

H2 operation? 
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operation? 1 must also request, 
that as a measure of pressure in 
int of charge on the country, the 
suc will only compare its effects 
with either the militia or the army 
of reserve, and advert particularly 
to the fact, that, differing from all 
other measures for obtaining men, 
by due exertion the districts may 
discharge themselves by finding the 
men free trom all expense whiat- 
ever. The right hon. gentleman 
seems determined to leave nothing 
untouched ; the torm, shape, or ex- 
tent of every branch of the service 
is to undergo revision, and to be 
subjected tochange. ‘To the large 
supply of men rapidly wanted for 
the extension of our present force ; 
to the chasm which ts already oc- 
casioned in the army by inevitable 
casualties, liable to be much increas- 
ed should the treops be more em- 
ployed in the field, he has thought 
fit to add the progressive defalca- 
tion which must be occasioned by 
suffering the militia to waste down 
to the very low establishment of 
thirty thousand men, being cigh- 
teen thousand for England alone 
below its present standard : he also 
desires now to lay the foundation ot 
a heavy annual loss of strength, 
which must be occasioned hereatter 
m the army when the measure for 
limiting the term of service shall 
besrin to opeiate. And what does 
he propose to cover or counteract 
this obvious and formidable. sacri- 
fice of force? Absolutely nothing 
but his speculative assurance’that 
more recruits will be obtained un. 
der his new system, although no 
change in the mode of recruiting is 
spoken of; and upon this ground 
alone, the solidity of which | shall 
hereafier examine, he calls upon 
parliament, in the midst of war, to 
give up a present annual supply of 
sixteéa thousand men, capable of 
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considerable extension, and to cay 
cur with him in adopting innova 
tions the most serious in the cons. 
tution of the army. ‘To the pring. 
ple of improving the condition 
the soldier, distinct from the pro 
posed change in the terms of his 
enlistment, if applied with pm 
dence, I am far from having any 
objection. So tar as we can, with 
in the limits of a rational ceconomy, 
meliorate the condition of the so 
dier, and more particularly if we 
can, without immediate prejudice 
to his discipline, hold out to him 
rewards, to increase in proportion 
as his length of faithful service may 
add to his claim upon the liberality 
of the country; I am of opinion 
that the scheme is wise in itself, and 
may be productive of some goo, 
though I conceive the right how 
gentieman is disposed to expet 
much more from its immediate é 
fect, in inducing men to enter into 
the army, than either the valued 
the temptation, or the remotenes 
of its operation, will in any deg 
Warrant. Whatever may be, he 
ever, its effects, it is unobjectiol 
able in principle; but I must bg 
the house to recollect, that it s 
quite as applicable to an army 
listed as Ours now is, as if the pr 
posed change had been effected, am 
that it isin no degree requisite 
alter the term of service of the 
dier in order to give operation 
this part of the plan : on the cot 
trary, 1 conceive it might be a 
with some effect as a further tem 
tation to men to-enter into the® 
my. The alteration of the term 
the soldier’s enlistment is a Ve 
different question, .and pera 
amongst the most serious and @€ 
cate in its bearings, which ps 
ment has ever been called on% 
discuss; it is impossible not to 
it to be the more critical, as # 
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one of those great changes of sy- 
stem, which once made, especially 
on the principles contended for, can- 
not be undone. Urged as this mea- 
sure has {frequent y been by several 
of those who support it, particular. 
ly by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
For), on grounds connected with 
the individual freedom of the sub- 
ject, I fear it is precisely one of 
those steps, from which, if taken mn 
error, we cannot recede ; and I do 
therefore hope, whatever may have 
been the sanction given to this 
scheme by individual opinions of 
great authority, that the house will 
cautiously weigh the grounds on 
which it 1s urged, and the effects to 
be expected from it, before they 
commit themselves: to so serious, 
and, in my judgment, so fatal an 
innovation in the constitution of the 
British army. I own, much as | 
look with apprehension to the intro- 
duction of this vital change into the 
service, my objections are infinitely 
increased if the right hon. gentle- 
man should persist in excluding the 
eusting army from its application, 
whatever may be the precise terms 
of their present contract, where a 
great change is to be wrought in the 
situation of a soldier, since it is de- 
scribed, thouzh I think untruly, as 
redeeming him from a sort of bon- 
dage. Every wise principle of li- 
berality and policy requires, that 
the principle should be applied, un- 
der proper qualifications, to those 
who have the additional claim upon 
our favour, of not having been held 
back by any consideration of a per- 
sonal nature from engaging in the 
service of their country. Can the 
night hon, gentleman mean to act 
toWards the British army on prin- 
Hes of less liberality than the Au- 
sitian government did in the year 
“ty on a similar occasion, towards 
the Austrian army ? It surely can- 
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not be wise to suffer distinctions to 
remain, capable of being repre- 
sented @s invidious, and which might 
have a tendency to introduce dis- 
content and dissatisfaction into an 
army less subordinate and obedient 
than ours is. It is said, different 
corps in the army have at all times 
served on different conditions and 
terms of service. ‘l'rue it is that 
different regiments have ; but I be- 
lieve the men within the sume regi- 
ment never have, without the most 
serious incenvenience. But this 
cannot be looked on as any ordina- 
ry change, or made on any ordina- 
ry considerations. It is intended as 
a great moral change in the sol- 
dier’s situation, and to be held out 
to the country as such, Surely, 
then, if it is fitto be acted upon at 
all, it ought to be made, at least 
progressively, to attach to all those 
who are now in the service. But 
to consider what tie effect of this 
regulation may be in filling the 
ranks of the army, it appears most 
extraordinary to me how it should 
have occurred to the right hon. gen- 
tleman as likely to operate success- 
fully. Tor the last three years our 
endeavours have been directed, 
whilst a superior encouragement 
was held out to persons entering for 
general service, to obtain the ut- 
most number of men possible for li- 
mited service in the regular army : 
this was first attempted in the army 
of reserve, under all the impulse of 
ballot and high bounties, and lat- 
terly under the additional force act. 
If then we have failed in obtaining 
an adequate supply of men, even 
for a service limited both in time 
and space, how can we expect, by 
taking away one of these limi- 
tations, and only enlisting men for 
general service, coupled with a pe- 
riod by two years more extended in 
point of time, to obtain a greater 
H 3 or 
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or even so great 2 supply of men? 
What the inconvenience of the sol- 
diers’ being entitled to then dis- 
charge at the end of each period 
during a war is likely to prove upon 


experience, may best be judged of 


by recollecting how embarrassing 
this system, some years back, was 
found to be in the militia, notwith- 
standing the great comparative fa- 
cility of dismissing and replacing 
the men when serving at home. 
This led to the adoption both of an 
extension of the period of service 
and the continuance of the inlist- 
ment during the war: the perpe- 
tual fluctuation of the militia was 
thus avoided ; but the consequence 
upon a peace, notwithstanding the 
law enjoins that a proposition to 
re-inlist for a further term shall be 
made to each man previous to his 
being disembodied, has been tound 
to be, that but a small proportion 
of the men re-eng*.ze, and that the 
regiments are principally composed, 
when re-assembled, of untrained 
recruits. The small proportion of 
the men re-iniisting in the militia, 
(I apprehend, on an average, not 
excccding from a sixth to an eighth 
of the whole, ) leads to another very 
serious view of this question, It is 
probable that soldiers, when sta- 
tioned abroad, being at the moment 
removed from their hemes, and 
from domestic impressions, may re- 
inlist wm xreate! NUMOELS 5 but pre- 
suming that the option will net in 
any case be put to the men, which 
I think it cannot possibly be, con- 
sistent with the protessed principies 
cf “he evan til towurds the cise 
of the period, I see no reason to 
suppose that the soldiers belonging 
to the regular army stati¢ned at 
home, will net be nearly as prone 
to take their discharges rather than 
re-inhist, as the substitutes in the 
militia are found to be, who at pre- 
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sent compose nine-tenths of tha 
force. Ifthe proposal of the right 
bon. gentleman is not sustainable 
in argument, | apprehend it is as 
little warranted in fair analogy, by 
the existing practice of any other 
great European military power :— 
the general pian of military service 
in Prussia does not countenance it 
—-that of Russia affords as little 
sanction :—it is true, Austria, after 
the treaty of Campo Formio, passed 
an ordinance that such a system 
should take effect from a period 
then some years remote. It cere 
tainly was not in force in the Au- 
strian army in its best days, nor da 
I believe it has as yet been acted 
upon; and we certainly know that 
no such regulation at present pre- 
vailsin the French army. The only 
precedent at ali in point that I have 
heard of, is that of Old France 
during the monarchy. The French 
army, I have understood, was then 
kept up by voluntary inltsjment, 
and the soldiers were enrolled fora 
term of years, more extended, how- 
ever, than that now proposed. But 
I must beg to protest against 
France, even at that time, ~— 
considered as in any degree 2 paral- 
lel case. Her population, in pro- 
poruon to those serving in her ar- 
my and navy, was nearly double 
what ours is. Her people were 
poor, little industrious, and prone 
toa military life. She had compa- 
ratively few colonies to protect, and 
a considerable colonial army m ex- 
istence, to whom the regulation in 
question did notapply. Her army 
in peace and in War was more equal 
in numbers than ours is: in short, 
she had none of the difficulties to 
contend with ia raising and supply 
ing her army which we have; and 


in that, as in all despotic goverl- — 


ments, the experiment might more. 
G: nix e dn _ he verceig@ 
Saleiy oC Maat, as the sor ‘ 
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had always the power of military 
conscription, either actually in ope- 
ration to fill up the deficiencies m 
the public force, or the right to re- 
cur to it if necessary. The advan- 
tages which the right hon. gentle- 
man wishes to derive from i as 
counteracting desertion, seem to me 
also very much exaggerated, if not 
wholly unfounded. In part of his 
argument, though with a different 
view, he adverted to the great num- 
ber of desertions which had taken 
place in the men raised under the 
additional force act; yet these are 
men raised for Jimited service. It 
the returns are examined, above 
one-fourth of the whole desertions 
of the army will be found to have 
taken place from amongst the men 
raised for limited service, although 
the total numbers of that descrip. 
tion of force do not compose above 
one-eighth of the whole regular ar- 
my. I do not quote this fact with 
aview of maintaining that the men 
being engaged for a term of years 
disposes them the more to desert ; 
all I contend for iss that it does not 
materially preventthem; and I be- 
lieve it will be found that desertion 
isalways most freqhent amongst 
new levies, whatever may be their 
engagement; and in this respect 
he night hon. genileman’s system 
will rather tend to multiply deser- 
tions, by materially increasing in 
the army the number of recruits in 
Properuion to the old scusoned s« »}. 
Gers, who seldom are found to de- 


emt. From most of the leading 
features of the right hon. entice 
man's schemes, for the reasons 


sated, Thave no liesitation in ex. 
Pag My most pointed dissent, 
a Some of them as feeble 
+ em and others as likely 
; "yUirious, if not fatal, to 
bis. uiterests of the army. 
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pan even preferab] 


e In some re- 
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spects to what now exists, I should 
deem it both unwise and unsafe to 
select the present moment for in- 
troducing so extensive a change: 
but where the innovations appear 
pregnant with danger in themselves, 
and in their nature hardly repara- 
ble if once made; where the whole 
proceeds upon a scheme of destroy- 
ing what is now efficient, upon 
slight grounds of objection, with- 
out any attempts at substitution in 
its room, I cannot hesitate in deem- 
ing it my duty to resist, as far as 
depends on me, so dangerous an 
attempt; and here I cannot hesitate 
to express my coulident persuasion, 
had his majesty’s late ministers re- 
miuined in power, that they would 
have been at present occupied in di- 
recting the powerful army, which 
the country actually possesses, a- 
gainst the enemy’s most vulnerabie 
points, instead of wasting their own 
time, and that of the house, in un- 
necessary and hazardous experi- 
ments on the constitution of the 
public force. I shall close what I 
have felt it my duty to offer to the 
consideration of the house on the 
present important question, hy 
shortly referring to what fell from 
me on a former niglit’s debate, with 
respect to the state and condition in 
which the government, in all its 
leading branches, has passed into 
the hands ot his majesty’s present 
servants. I certainly was not then, 
nor am I now, disposed cither to 
undervalue or to disguise the many 
and serious difficulties the govern. 
ment have to struggle agaist, more 
especially in their gxternal relations, 
reduced as the greater part of the 
continent now is under the absolute 
power of France ; and no ane can 
tec! more desirous than myself, of 
strengtheping their hands to the yt- 
most, that they may be enabled the 
better ty bear up against these diff. 
tH 4 culties 3 
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culties: but I mast contend that, 
with respect to all the main and 
leading features which constitute in- 
ternal strength, and afford the best 
means of successfully prosecuting 
the war to an honourable conclu- 
sion, no administration ever found 
themselves, on their coming into of- 
fice, in a more commanding situ- 
ation. The noble lord (lord Hen. 
Petty) has found a revenue highly 
and progressively productive; pub- 
lic credit, such as to enable him to 
borrow for the service of the year 
on terms highly advantageous to 
the public; and the general pro- 
sperity of the country, such as to 
admit of his adopting the manly re- 
solution of raising a large additional 
proportion of the supplies within 
the year. ‘The noble lord (lord 
Howick) has found a navy, on the 
numbers and efficiency of which it 
is as little necessary for me to com- 
ment, asupon their late unrivalled 
achievements. ‘The right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Windham) has found 
an army exceeding by 25,000 men 
the greatest army the country ever 
before possessed, and of a descrip- 
tion which qualifies them to fulhl 
every wishtheir sovereign can form, 
with respect to their exertions, if 
their character and constitution be 
not broken down by inconsiderate 
and speculative innovations, Lagain 
repeat, that the government has 
great difficulties to surmount, but 
they arise from causes which my 
late right hon. friend, and those 
who acted with him, had neither 
the power nor the means to regulate 
or control, Whatever was imme. 
diately under his own guidance has 
been successfully conducted ; and I 
do not hesitate to assert, that on all 
the essential points above alluded 
to, viz. the finances, the navy, and 
the army, compared with the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments under 
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‘has yet been made out; and unl 


which they are disposed to repr, 
sent themselves as taking the po 
vernment, the present adminis, 
tion may be considered as ong 
bed of roses. I trust the hou 
will pointedly discourage any @ 
tempt to tamper with our establid 
ments'at such a crisis, which requir 
nothing but time and perseverance 
to render them equal to any pur 
pose we can have in view. Nocaw 
calling for any tundamental c 









such necessity shall be made mon 
evident, every consideration forbid 
the entering upon so hazardousa 
experiment. 

Mr. secretary Fox.—lI rise, a, 
to make a few observations a 
what has fallen from the nobk 
lord, and which appears to mes 
extraordinary, that | could m 
have imagined that any homa 
nerves, were sufficient to enable am 
one gravely to make such ass 
tions as he has hazarded. Heb 
told us that. the country is 10 
placed in such a state of prowl 
splendour and universal prospenty 
as never had been handed over 
airy ministry to their success 
Gracious God! and in what dot 
this prosperity of which he boas 
consist? Undoubtedly the navy, § 
the most unparalleled gallantry 
and the most wonds fy! success 
even beyond human calculation, 
in a state in which the task of @ 
right hon. friend. near me is 60 
paratively easy. But may tm 
be questioned whether all the m™ 
rit is due to the last board? 
whether, with a reference to 
future supply and maintenance® 
the navy, every thing is quitt® 
meritorious as the noble | 
serts? But, of the splendid vieto™ 
achieved, is the whole credit ? 
be concentrated in the last eight 
months? Is none due to that bo 
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ef admiralty at which lord St. Vin- 
cent presided? none due to those 
who selected and appointed those 
officers? The noble lord, indeed, 
defended lord St. Vincent too ; but 
jt cannot be denied that many of 
his friends entertamed agamst thet 
gallant officer 2s strong prejudices 
as ever existed in the minds of 
men. But after mentioning the 
navy, 1 do not know that there 1s 
a single point on which I can sub- 
scribe to the noble lord’s represen- 
tation of the country. Is it in the 
finances that we are to seek for 
the proofs? Because the last ad- 
minietration laid very heavy bur- 
dens on the public, did that facili- 
tate the laying on those new bur- 
dens my noble friend near me found 
it his duty to propose? It is true 
we have forty-three millions of 
revejue; but is itwery consolatory 
that we have am expenditure of 
for'y-three millions? Is there no 
relation betweem those objects? Or 
is it a prook of prosperi:: that our 
taxes are eCcormous, though they 
are borne with cheerfulness, be- 
causc they’ may be necessary? 
Doe: the noble lord appeal to Ire. 
Jang as that with the state of which 
there is every reason to be proud? 
Is india in the best possible state, 
quite prosperous tranquil ? 
Where then is the “bed of roses”? 
to which we have succeeded? 
Really itis insulting, to tell me I 
am ona bed of roses when I feel 
myself torn and stung by brambles 
and nettles, But, as far as regards 
this country itself, we are in a state 
of prosperity. But surcly you 
ought to consider the difficulties 
ansing from other countries, as 
making part of our situation. The 
noble lord must admit, that, to 
usethe phrase of one of his col- 
leagues, “the continent is not in 
é very satisfactory state.” The 


’ 
ana 
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noble lord, however, tells us, that 
having succeeded to such an excel- 
lent state of things, it must. be our 
own fault if we do not carry on 
affairs well. Does the noble lord 
then think that there is a rational 
prospect either of an honourable 
and satisfactory peace; or, that 
we possess the means of so carrying 
on the war as to compel our enemy 
to agree to peace ; or, that we have 
the prospect of weakening and 
reducing his power? If the noble 
lord thinks these matters easy, I 
should be very happy to have his 
advice on the subject. He talked 
as if it had been the intention of 
the late ministers to have made an 
attack on some of the enemy’s vul- 
nerable points. In taking credit 
for the success of such a project, 
I must confess the noble lord 
seemed to boast rather too much 
of what might have been the event. 
But he spoke as if something par- 
ticular had been in view. If there 
was, I do think that it was the 
noble lord’s duty to tell the king’s 
government where the enemy’s 
vulnerable points were, It has 
ever been my practice, if I had 
any information, to give it, who 
ever were ministers, that it might 
be acted upon if useful; and f 
confess | should have expected the 
noble lord to have done so. We 
certainly should be glad to know 
what vulnerable points the noble 
lord believes could be attacked 
with success. ‘The noble Jord, in- 
deed, though he has talked ‘so 
much of complication, seems to 
have an understanding so formed, 
as to be utterly incapable of con- 
ceiving any relation between ob- 
jects. He saw nothing but a large 
revenue, but he saw nothing of the 
large debt. He talks of a large 
army, but he does not consider 
that our enemy has an army, a 
very 
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very large army. Surely it is not 
enough to tell us of an army larger 
than in queen Anne's time, or 
even in the American war, when 
the relative state of eircumstances 
is so wonderfully changed! I 
might, then, quit this part of the 
subject, saying that the state of 
the country is almost in every point 
directly the reverse of that de- 
scri by the noble lord; but I 
would ask him, whether that most 
prosperous state of the country had 
all arisen between May 1804 and 
February 6th 1806? The noble 
lord himself may claim the merit 
of the prosperity of both. But 
will some of those very near him 
( Messrs. Canning, Rose, &c.) agree 
as to the proud situation of the 
country in May 1504? Nay, would 
not the assertion have appeared 
strange to that right hon. person 
on whose memory the noble lord 
has frequently drawn this evening ? 
Was it prosperous in 1804? and 
What is the difference in the in- 
crease of the army since then ?— 
Some 20,000 or 30,000 men, per- 
a With respect to the parish 
bill, the very circumstance men- 
tioned by the noble lord, as to its 
not being executed, appears to me 
decisive of its being a miserably 
bad measure. The noble lord 
ascribes its non-execution to the ig- 
norance of the parish officers. In- 
deed! after explanations. were 
posted every where, and commen- 
taries circulated by thesecretary 
ofestate! But in truth it was not 
the ign@rance of the purish officers. 
I Know that in the part of the 
countay where I live, within tive 
miles of the commander in chief, 
the bill has never been acted upon ; 
and wt is ridiculous to say that it 
was solely from the ignorance 
of its object. The truth is, the 
bil was found to be absurd and 


impracticable, and therefore it wag 
not executed. To come now, 
however, to the principal point in 
my right hon. friend’s plan—the 
inlisting for a limited time: the 
noble lord observes upon this, that 
though the late Mr. Pitt was at first 
captivated with the idea, he came 
upon mature consideration to aban. 
don it. Really I do not know what 
use the noble lord is to make of the 
opinions of that right hon, person, 
if he is to be administrator of them, 
I have read of Mark Anthony giv- 
ing out memorandums and scraps 
of Julius Cxsar’s ; and | remember 
that considerable doubts were en- 
tertained of the truth of such 
vouchers of Casar’s senuments. All 
I know is, that T never heard that 
right hon. gentleman say in parlia. 
ment that he had changed hi. views 
on the subiectg may, I have heard 
accounts very different indeed from 
those of thé: noblé.jord. For my- 
self, I alwaysthave been, and still 


continue, i A friend to the 
principle 


for a limited 
time. Then , observing on 


my right hon. friend’s argument 
that this would facilitate the recruit. 
ing’, thinks proper to allude to some- 
thing he supposes me to have said 
respecting the hardship cs bondage 
of the situation ot men engaging in 
a service for life. I remember, tn- 
deed, having said on a tormer occa- 
sion, that I considered such a sy- 
stem: as unsuitable to the genius 
of this constitution ; and that, in ad- 
dition to the object of policy, it 
would be an additional argument 
with me that we should get rid ot 
what it appeared to me*desiruble to 
change. We must submit to ma- 
ny things in themse}ves unpleasant, 
because we cannot help them; but 
surely, when humanity and cons 
stitutional principle coincide with 
trug policy, it will be an additional 
inducement 
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igducement to every honourable 
mind to rectify what is amiss. 
What the noble lord means i can- 
not tell; but I see very well, not 
only that the proposed regulation 
has a tendency to remove an objec- 
tion to the service, but that it has 
been adopted, in practice, for that 
end. In partof the Prussian army, 
contrary tothe broad assertion 
of the noblé lord, it sas the cus- 
tom to enter for a limited term. 
It was said, indeed, that Frede- 
rick the Great was not very scru- 
pulous in executing the contract, 
though it was clear what was con- 
sidered the tendency of the regula- 
tion; and | am convinced that 
with a government like this, scru- 
pulous in its faith, the regulation 
would most powertully operate as 
an inducement to the service. 
Besides, the noble lord is mistaken 
in his statement. All the troops 
of the contineat were not engaged 
for life. ‘Those of the elector of 
Hanover were tor a limited ser- 
vice. The German corps.in our 
own service are all for limited 
time, even the 60th regiment. As 
to the case of the East India com- 
pany, put by the noble lord, it 
proves too much; tor it is absurd 
to say, that men will inlist more 
Wilingly for life than for a limited 
time, Now with respect to the vo- 
lunteers, the noble lord says, he 
remembers my right hon. friend 
having, on former occasions, said 
80 and so of thé volunteers ; but I 
fear the noble lord only remem- 
re his own misrepresentations of 
What was said, “As soon as the 
eM a got up I anticipated 
Week af ade heard; day by day, 
the ter week, year atter year, 
» ame eternal repetition of the 
ar gg yp ecm 

: 4S repeated this so 
Meany that 1 verily believe he has 
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brought himself to imagine tha 
his own answers to my right hon, 
friend were really the arguments 
used by the latter. But what was 
the proposal of my right hon. 
friend? Was it not to retain, as 
volunteers, those of a superior 
class, those able to defray their 
own expenses? while those who 
could not were to be subject to the 
general training. And this was the 
principle which seemed universally 
agreed upon when the levy en 
masse act was first considered, and 
it was thouglt an objection to that 
measure that all classes should be 
blended without distinction. Now, 
what is the proposal of my right 
honourable friend as to the gene- 
ral training? It is to invite, or 
compel, a certain portion of the 
whole population to be trained 
twenty-six times, each person hav- 
ing one shilling for his trouble each 
time ; sothat, if the training hap- 
pened ona Sunday, it would be 
so much gain. ‘Those, however, 
who chose to deiray their own 
expenses as volunteers, are not to 
be compelled to be trained. The 
noble lord however asks, Will you 
put all those men so trained into 
the ranks to defend London? I an- 
swer No, because the thing must 
be impossible; and I apprehend 
that in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don a sufficient number of trained 
men would be found to annoy the 
enemy, or fill up our own ranks, 
without callmg up those from the 
distant counties. . ‘The effect of the 
traming would be to give us a 
greater number of men, better 
fit than they would otherwise have 
been, to recruit the regiments, of 
to contribute in other ways to hae 
rass the enemy. It is said, But 
could these men defend London? 
Could they stop the enemy before 
they reached Chatham? cw 

the 
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the enemy land on our shores, we 
ought doubtless to fight every inch 
of ground ; but are we to act as if 
that were all, and as if the whole 
were lost if the first stand were not 
successful ? We must provide, how- 
ever, not only to withstand the 
enemy vigorously in their first 
progress, but to have all the means 
of maintaining the contest with 
thém in the worst event. Nay, I 
am convinced that the English 
people would, on such an occasion, 
display an energy, perseverance, 
and fortitude, surpassing what any 
nation on the continent has shown. 
They are in a different situation, to 
be sure. ‘They are unaccustomed 
tothe presence of an enemy in their 
country, and could not bear it pa- 
tiently: they feel every motive of 
attachment to their country and 
their constitution. They are un- 
shaker, in their affection to their 
government, by those changes of 
master and of companion which 
tend to uahinge every principle of 
allegiance ; and they would there- 
fore, | am convinced, give a new 
example of constancy, and would 
show that the fate of their country 
did not depend on the event of a 
single battle. T-ven if the first ad- 
vantages were gained by the ene- 
my, they would find hundreds of 
thousands, nay, perhaps millions, 
of eo determined to main- 


tain their hi ependence. 








That the enemy be resisted 
by an armed; peasantry, 
capable of h their progress 


or of serving as recruits to the re- 
_ army, I am perfectly satis- 

» and | am convinced they 
will do it far better than any num- 
ber of volunteers on the present 
system. Indeed the employment 
of volunteers as regiments and as 
reinforcements would be full of 
danger ; and no friend to the vo- 


lunteers would advise the CX perie 
ment to be tried. It is alleged, 
however, that no immediate jy, 
crease of the army will result from 
this measure, because it substitutes 
nothing. But, in truth, the merit 
of the plan is, that it proposes no 
complicated machinery to produce 
an etfect which will be gained by 
the simple mode of recruiting. Ail 
the. schemes..adopted for raising 
men have, as far as they have berg 
successful, only defrauded the or 
dinary system of recruiting, and 
that with a great expense, und no 
inconsiderable oppression. Is it 
nothing that the market will again 
be left open to the government a 
the only recruiter? ‘lhe noble 
lord tells us, too, that it was the 
intention of the late Mr. Pitt to 
make an addition of 20 or 25,00 
men to the army. And in fact, 
I have no doubt that my nght hon 
friend will propose, not only to 
leave no deficiency in the effective 
force already considered proper 
to be kept up, but will suggest any 
further increase that may appeat 
necessary. It ought to be remem 
bered that, with the exception d 
Russia,—a power, however, whos 
alliance, desirable and important 
as it is, must be confessed to b 
too remote for producing a dec 
sive impression on the continenk= 
we have no ally whatever of any 
consequence, willing to fight for 
us. Such is the prosperous situ 
tion the noble lord describes 
When this is considered, and te 
state of the continent is taken il 
view, it must be allowed that it 5 
time to think of increasing of 
army. Both for the purpose 

war, and what must be the est 
blishment of any peace likely ® 
be obtained, it is proper that t 
subject of the army should be @ 
turely weighed. Indeed, by the 
circumstance 
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circumstances of Europe, I am 
ready to confess that [ have been 
weaned from the opinions I for- 
merly held with respect to the 
force that might suffice in time of 
peace ; nor oI consider this as 
any inconsistency, because I see no 


rational prospect of any peace that 


would exempt us from the necessity 
of watchful preparation. and pow- 
erful establishments. The subject 
of the army, therefore, must come 
before us in different shapes, and 
present itself in different views. If 
we cannot obtain a safe and ho- 
nourable peace, of which it is im- 

ible, in the actual state of af- 
fairs, to be sanguine; and if we 
do not obtain, in carrying on the 
war, that species of success hardly 
to be calculated upon; we must 
be reduced to that state which 
I, for one, cannot contemplate 
without apprehension, of being, 
with respect to Europe, the Bri- 
tannos toto orbe divisos, and be left 
to our own resources and our own 
colonial connections; or be com- 
pelled to cultivate a system the 
most uphill, the most diflicnit, and 
the most perplexed, particularly 
after the ill success of our late con- 
tinental measures, which it is pos- 
sible to conceive. Yet, perhaps, 
upon the whole, | am more in- 
clined to the latter system, difficult 
and unpromising as it is. 
we do! resolve to engage in that 
arduous and difficult struggle, 
demanding every effort and every 
exertion, Or indeed upon whatever 
other system we resolve to act, 
alarge army is indispensable. Even 


But if 
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while foreign powers court our 
money, they feel a degradation in 
accepting it, and they do not view 
us in a favourable light under such 
a connection. But whether we 
can have an army adequate to home 
defence and to foreign operation, 
may be doubtful. Yet I will say, 
that while we take due precau- 
tions for home defence, by training 
the population to arms, the true 
policy of the country is to rise su- 
perior to the panic of invasion, and 
to show that our force and our cou- 
rage are not to be confined at 
home. Our enemy shows us, that 
by disregarding the danger of par- 
ticular points, and by directing his 


forces where the occasion demands 


them, he has been able to spread 
his dominion, and to subdue his 
opponents. If that system to which 
I have alluded were to be adopted, 
a great army must necessarily be 
maintained. In England and Scot- 
land, I am confident the plan pro- 
posed will have the most powerful 
effect on the recruiting service ; 
and, if mesures could be adopt- 
ed for completely conciliating the 
people of Ireland, it would pre- 
sent a nursery of brave and excel- 
lent soldiers, more faithful, in. pro- 
portion to its population, than any 
prince in Evrope possesses. 

Mr. Yorke, general Norton, sir 
J. M. Pulteney, and general Tarle- 
ton ogee M « Windham’s plan. 
Several other gentlemen held a 
desultory conversation on the sub- 
ject, when leave was given to bring 
ina bill to repeal the act of the 
44th Geo. IIT. 
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Debates on Mr. Tierney's Motion for explaining the Treating dct—On the 
Woollen Manufacturers’ Suspension Bill—Lord Henry Pet!y’s N. tc of 
the Buiget —Mr. Rose s Observations thereon —Regulation of the Ojix 
of Treasurer of the Ordnance —Vote of Thanks to Admiral Duckworth, 

C—Budget opened, with subsequent Debates on tts Principles ~De 
bates on the Bill for regulating the Intercourse betweea America and the 


LTHOUGH we have not, as 

it will be seen, entered much 

at large into the discussion of bills 
that have been ultimately rejected 
by parliament, yet we have thought 
it right to deviate from the general 
rule with respect to Mr. Tierney’s 
motion for explaining and regulat- 
ing the “ Treating Act,” because 
we apprehend, that though it has 
deen now rejected, yet the evils at- 
tending contested elections are still 
60 great as must finally lead to some 
regulations on the subject: we have 
therefore given the arguments on 
both sides of the question. The 
discussion on the woollen manufac- 
turers’ suspension bill will interest 
many of our readers; the subject 
must, however, be resumed in a fu- 
ture volume. In the plan and de- 
bates on the budget all are concern. 
ed; it is right, therefore, that an 
ample view of its several parts 







should be found in our pages: nor 
have we been less ankious to collect 
the arguments of tf 5 ariows speak- 
ers on the bill forleg: lisiig the in- 
tercourse between Aumefiea and the 
West India islands, whieh met with 


considerable opposition from the 
commercial interests of the house. 
March 10.—Mir. Tierney, pur- 
sant te the notice he had for merly 
given, rose to bring forward his mo- 
tion for leave to bring in a bill to 
explain and render more effectual an 
act passed in the reign of William 
IIl., for lessening the excessive ex- 


penses to candidates at elections for 
members to serve in parliament, 
Every gentleman with whom hehad 
conversed on thesubject agreed with 
him on the necessity of some mea- 
sure for giving effect to an act of 
parliament, whtich had been found, 
by uniform experience, to fall in 
most cases greatly short of the ob- 
ject it avowed; but many were of 
opinion the attempt would be at 
tended with difficulties scarcely sur- 
mountable. The object of the aet 
in question, Was to exempt candi- 
dates from the enormous demands 
to which they were liable, under the 
head of charges for the conveyance 
and travelling expenses of voters 
not resident at the place of election; 
and to prevent the system of bribery 
and corruption, which, under the 
pretence of such charges, might be 
and actually was carried’on. The 
evils in those cases could not arise 
in places where the voters were all 
residents of the town or vicinages 
but where persons claiming a right 
to vote at such elections resided at 


a distance, often at the extremity of - 


a county, which constantly gave rise 
to scenes of confusion and enormous 
expense; for, in coming to give their 
votes at such elections, they uni- 
formly ckimed the expenses of 
their conveyance and travelling 
charges, and Chose upon the most 


extravagant scale, from the candi- - 


dates for whom they chose to vote: 
Perhaps there might be no very 
great 
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at objection to allow the claim 
ofa voter, coming from a distance 
to give his vote, at a considerable 
loss of time, to some reasonable al- 
lowance for travelling charges and 
necessary refreshment; but the 
usage of making such allowances 
had still thrown open a door to such 
extravagant demands on one hand, 
and gave such an opportunity for 
bribery on the other, that every 
fair-intending candidate must have 
long since wished to see some ettec- 
mudi chect put to such a system. 
The chief difficulties had occurred 
in Westminster-hall, and the courts 
of common pleas and king's bench 
had differed materially in their.de- 
cisions upon the subject. In the 
former court, an action had, been 
brought in the case of Crickett and 
others, on the part of a publican, to 
recover from a candidate a sum for 


refreshments given to his voters} 


but chief justice Eyre was of 
opinion, the law could not sustain 
such a demand, and that it was 
contrary to the act of William IIT. 
Another case occurred in the court 
of king’s bench, Guildhall: it was 
that of Smith and Seel, in which 
the elector had come from Durham, 
Where he resided, to give his vote 
at Taunton, where he possessed a 
right of voting, for one of the can- 
didates; but before he wotild give 
his vote he demanded thirty pounds 
for his conveyance and travelling 
expenses, and said he should not 
vore till he was paid. He was an 
timerant musician! he had calcu- 
lsted the expense, and would not 
Rive his vote without recciving his 

emand. A suit was afterwards 
‘ommenced against this man, upon 


the ground of bribery : but the chief 


Justice then, in summing the evi- 
ce, found thata post-chaise from 
urham to Taunton, at 18d. per 


af 
ile, amounted to much the greater 
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part of the charge; that the man’s 
travelling charges must also be con. 
sidered, and some little allowance 
madefor junketing with his friendsat 
atime of election ; to which adding 
his loss of time, the charge altoge- 
ther was not considered to be of that 
exorbitant kind that could justify a 
charge of corruption or bribery, and 
therefore the decisiOn was in favour 
of the defendant. Notwithstanding, 
however, the decision of the court 
of king’s bench in that case, every 
man must feel the excessive hard. 
ship imposed upon a candidate who 
stands the election for any place si- 
tuated as Taunton ts, if he were to 
be put to the expense of 80/. or 40/7. 
for the conveyance of any voter 
from the most distant part of the 
country, merely because that voter 
chose, for his own interest or con- 
Yenience, to reside out of the town 
where he claimed such vote, and in 
some other town at a distance where 
his mere residence gave him the 
right of another vote, as was ‘pre- 
cisely the case here. * With respect 
to county elections, the case was 
certainly different in relation to the 
elector; because, voting from free- 
holds, often in remote parts of the 
country, upon which they resided, 
certainly it would be hard for them 
to travel at their own expense to a 
county election to vote for any can- 
didate ; and though there might be 
no strong objection for a reasonable 
allowance to the voter for convey- 
ance, yet still it would’ be extreme- 
ly difficult to draw the line of strict 
propriety in all cases, so as to gtrard 
against the abuses such a system 
admitted of: but upon the candi- 
date the hardship must be still 
greater than in the other casé, be- 
cause the expenses must be incal- 
culably more enormous. No man 
of moderate fortune, however re- 
spectable his talents and character, 

could 
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could pretend to stand the contest 
for a county against a wealthy ri- 
val. The stror 1g point therefore to 
which he particularly objected, was 
the extreme hardship imposed up- 
on the candidate, in being left open 
to the claims of the voter tor his 
conveyance and travelling charges 
from one extremity of a county 
to the other, to exercise his own 
privilege, and for his own advan- 
tage. It was for this he wished 
a remedy ; and so it was an ettec- 
tual one, he should not be very fas- 
tidious as totheform. A plan had 
been heretofore propose ed, tor pre- 
venting the contusion and expense 
attendant on county elecuions, by 
enabling the electors to give their 
votes within their respective di- 
stricts. He should have no objec- 
tion even to such arrangement ; 
but, from the principle avowed in 
the very preamble of the act to 
which he alluded, he held ‘it to be 
the clear and obvious construction 
of that act, that the candidate im 
all events should not be charged 
with the ar of conveymg 
electors to gratity their own wishes, 
and, for a at own advantage, to 
exercise their privileges. And whe- 
ther the expense was to be delrayed 
by a county rate (though he was 
not quite agreed as to that), or 
what other mode should seem more 
eligible, - candidate should cer- 
tainly be exempt. It might be 
objected, that such a construction 
would go to distranchise the torty- 
shillings freeholders. But though 
that was by no means his wish, 
nur should he be inclined to vote 
for such a proposition if it were 
brought forward; yet he begged 
it might be recollecte d, that if the 
Original institution of forty-shillings 
frecholders were considered, and 
the circumstances under which it 
took place, the orginal spirit of 


that measure would be found in ng 
degree infringed by increasing the 
qui aliGcation to a much higher 
sum, and thereby removing, ina 
very great degree, the evil of 
which he now complained ; for, if 
the comparative values of money 
inthe reign of Henry VI. and 2 
this day were duly considered, j 
would be found the devweciotll 
was as fifteen to one, and conse 
quently that a qualification of $0 
ayear, at this day, was no more 
than adequate to one of 40s. in the 
former. Where then would be the 
hardship, if a man hpometin ofa 
freehold property of 30/. per an 
num were c called on once In seven 
years to go ut his own charge to 
ve his vote at his county election? 
e@flect of the present system, 
under which the number of 40; 
freeholders had been so very great. 
ly inereased, was very considerably 
to decrease the number of cand 
dates for elections, by the dread of 
the enormous expenses to be incur. 
red by election contests; whereas 
the increase of qualification, by 
confining the elective franchise to 
that description of men by whom 
it was originally designed to be 
exercised, would open a wide door 
for admitting to that house an or 
der of men he very much wished 
to see there—an order of men 
which Engl ind more than any 
country of Europe abounded~ 
namely, men of moderate fortunt 
independent principles, liberal edu 
cation, and sound understanding 
who well understood the constitt 
tion and the true interests of theif 
country—and were firmly attached 
to the maintenance of the one and 
the promotion of the other. He 
guoted several instances in which the 
thanks of that house had been ef 
= yd voted at different times 


after general elections, to connie 
an 
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which had returned 


and towns, Wa turned 
their representatives tO parliament 


Bee of any expense. Mr. Tierney 
: be Cent ter oh 

co .d by arguing forcidly, that 
concluded by arg "8 pe Pe 
the construction which he wrshe 

- give this bill for exempting the 
ye > sy nReance an } 

candidate from expenses W as the 
one avowed by the bill iftsetf, im 
proof of which the house had twice 


° , 
since adopted resolutions io_the 
Ike effect, one ot which confined 
the expenses 0! the cand:date to 


fve pounds, and subseqrently, as 
4 matter of considerable indul- 
gence, extended them to 10/., in 
order that he might not be en- 
tangled in trivial «! jects, that might 
involve him in contest, or tend to 
racate hiselection. ‘Lhe construc- 
tion for which he contended was 
the only principle which could 
throw open a door for the admis- 
son into that house of men of 
sound principles, moderate  for- 
tunes, and interested in promoting 
the commerce, the agriculture, and 
the general welfare of the land, 
mstead of their being excluded, a5 
they areat presentin many instances, 
bymen without talent, without prin- 
ciple, without any feeling of inter- 
est im the welfare of their country, 
who have done no action nor mas 
nifested any Wish to promote her 
Prosperity, or possessed any other 
claim than their money to the 
right of representative. He con- 
cuded by me ving for leave to 
bring in a bill to explain and ren- 
der more effectual the af resaid act. 
Mr. Fox was certainly of opi- 
non with the right hon. ventle- 
7) “a many ot the points he 
: Stated, with respect to the 
wale bee - wh ich candidates 
to state aged ™ - oie ca 
Many other fae tsa er: h he 
Citered in Opinion ( “ “gg -f: 
hon, rentleman ; ye . re — 
1806. » and that the diti. 
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culties over which he seemed to 
pass so lightly, were not so easily 
remedied as he seemed to imagine. 
The right hon. gentleman had ex- 
pressed an opinion, that forty-shil- 
lings freeholders at this day were 
not the same kind of men orviginal- 
ly intended under that qualtiica- 
tion, and that the qualification 
ought to be raised to 30. on ac- 
count of the depreciation of money 
since the reien of Henry VI.: but 
he, for one, was not disposed to 
abridge the number of that class of 
voters, or to take away their fran- 
chises because of the scantiness of 
their property. ite, too, was ready 
to recur to the oiiein of their fran- 
chises, and to compare it with the 
circumstances of the present day ; 
and, from this comparison, he was 
rather rejoiced at their increase of 
numbers, at a period when the 
liberties and the constitution of this 
country were so much better un- 
derstood than in the days of York 
and Lancaster, when their fran- 
chises were reculated under an 
aristocratical scheme, to abridge 
the rights of election. The right 
hon. gentleman, he believed, as 
he had professe?, would not now 
vote to disfranchtse them ; but he 
(Mr. box) could not see the fairness 
of suggesting such a measure to 
others, if the right hon. gentleman 
thought it was one for which he 
nimeelf deemed it improper to vote. 
He was very sensibie, the right 
hon. gentleman’s arguments would 
very strongly apply not only 
to York but to Lancaster, and to 
many other counties in this kine- 
dom, and that some remedy was 
desirable. Toa plan formerly pro- 
posed for taking the votes of the 
trecholders in their respective di- 
stricts, or at their own residences, 
he was, therefore, no friend; but 
yet he should certainly vote for 
l such 
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suc is regul. atic on, mn pre ‘ference * {to 
any plan which should go wo dis- 
franchise any conside rab le num- 
ber ot forty-shilling Ss frech riders ; 
a consequence much worse, in his 
mind, than any inconvenience com- 
plained of on the part of the can- 
didates. The righ hon. gentleman 
had argued, that no man had a 
right to vote at an election for 
any town of whichhe was not a 
resident: but was he aware of the 
extent to which such a adeon mn 
would go? or how could he recon- 
ctle the ce of di sft anchising 
An ele ctor, W hose necessar’ Y AVOC Le 
tions, or means of livelthood, should 
accasionally require his am ‘nee 
trom the place whence he derived 
his rh rht ot franchise? Hethought 
thy rit hon. gentlemaa, upon 
mature consideration, would not 
approve such a principle ; tor how 
world il operate onthe militia minh, 
who, for no other cause than his 
removal to a distant county for 
the service of his kn iv and country, 
must forfeit his fr. anchise, unless 
he chooses to travel at an expense 
wholly incompatible with his ob- 
ViIgolls circum LAUnces 1) lite ? tle 
stated these few objects merely that 
the vight hon. gentleman might 
Ted ts he had in some derree CONSt+ 
dered the subrect, and that the re- 
medies Were not quite s0 easy as 
Bat if the 
ic) forty- hillingrs 
frecholde: agreeably to the sup. 
gestion of the right hon. gentle- 
man, were to be raised to SOL per 
anouum, how was he to reconcile 
the continuance of the representa. 
tive’s qualiicauon at GOO, for a 
county, and “00/. for a borough ? 
borthoughhe( Mr. Fox )shouk iwish 
those qualifications still lower, and 
wis as desirous as the right hon, 


»’ . ." } . — - 
rentvienian pincrease tne numhe 


he seemed to mayne. 
qualification of Ul 


of candidates. and t pen a wider 


door for the admissi mn of such 
members to > thi it house as he had 
described, yet surcly men poss 
ing qualili aa no higher hes 
600 Ol SOUL uyear were no mor 
of the description of men at thy 
day originally desi; gnated by thoy 

ualifications, than even the M0. 
} sae rty-s! hillings { reeholderscom. 

ared with the ancient: consequent. 
ly if the qualification of the one 
be advanced, so must that of the 
other ina limited ratio. He sin 
cerely wished, with the hon. mem. 
ber, that the meaning of the ag 
in question should not be left ‘n 
doubt, and that noditfhicultiesshould 
stand in the way of committees in 
forming their decision: but hecould 
not agree to disfranchise any may 
merely because he was poor. To 
any competent regulation clear 
this, or of disfranchising any con 
siderable number of voters inthe 
country, he should have no objec 
tion. 

Upon the 21st of March Mr 
‘Tierney moved the second reading 
of this act ; when 

Mr. Fuller expressed his sur 
prise, that the right hon. gentle 
man shonld submit such an im 
portant motion without saying one 
sentence upon the subject. Ts 

ay much in its favour, he thought 
quite beyond the power of uk 
right hon. gentleman or any othe 
person. Indeed, it did not ap pea: 
to his mind that such a measur 
could at all be sustained, for 
tendency would be to distranchis 
an immense proportion of the fret 
holders of the cou try. In th 

case even of the county he had th 
Shee fo repiese) iu (Sus sex)» whai 
wou ld be the { fate ol the poo r free 
holders who lived above eight 
miles trom the piac eof poli ing: - 
Why, that such persons, una 
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would forfeit their votes. 
hiag would, no doubt, 
if not all other 


rey, 
The same t 


1! ny, | 
appen mn m ‘ d 5 
mt Ir was enough that poor 


should be subject to 


co ities. 


freehold Ts 


the loss ot time and the trouble ot 
to the hustings, without bere 


ong : 

ing called upon to submit to the 
. 4 . , By . . . . . 
expense of carriage from distant 


This expense was no 


quarters. 
. ididates, 


ma‘erial loss to the Ca 
and it was to be recolle: ted that 
the pour voters were oily treal- 
ed to this jaunt once im seven 
years. It would be cruel, then, 
to dash this trivial cup from 
the poor man's lips. The house 
should bear in mind the man..er in 
which our sagacious enemy ac ted 
towards his people, pasticuiarly 
towards his sold TY, to every one 
of whom he occasionally appealed, 
complimenting him at once as 
the judyre of his conduct, the means 
of his success, and the partaker of 
hisglory. Asimilar policy should 
govern this country. Livery [n- 
glishman should be taught to feel 
acommon interest with his coun- 
try and its legislature ; and the best 
mode to encourage that fe hinge 
was by making every, even the 
poorest frecholder, an arbiter. of 
the conduct of his representative. 
But the object of this bill would 
be to deprive the greater part of 
the poor freeholders of this impor. 
tant right. If such t bil were to 
pass, the effect would be to injure 
independent candidates—to exclude 
distant voters—and to leave the 
fate of an election zene ally to the 
decision of the mob of the iown 
Where it might take plice. ‘Thus, 
the man who could best harangue 
the mob, would probably be the 
successful candidate, to the exclu. 
aon of those independent men who 
were most wy rthy to be 


bed menibers 
parliament; for those w 


ho would 
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not submit to creat trouble would 
have no chance of succeeding. 
Sir Edward Coke obser ved, that 
those men were not fit to be mem- 
bers of parliament who did not 
care whether they were 50 © 
and if this billwere to be al ypted, 
such men would, tn all lik ‘lihood, 
be utterly excluded ; for, be'ng pre- 
vented from paying for the 
, being too proud 
to’ canvass, and unwillmg to court 
the mere mob at the hustings, they 
would have but little chance of 
any vote.s at alh——Mr, Morris { le 
cthly argued against the measure. 
Ldis objections, he sid, were so 
radical,that no alteration or amend. 
ment could reconcile him to. its 
ado} tion, and therefore he felt this 
the proper stage TO miake his stand 
against it. If it were meant as a 
declaratory law, to explain the act 
of king Wiltiin, he would resist 
wt as tot lly UNNECESSAtYy 5 und it 
meant .oO yo further than that act, 
he would resist it as improper and 
unjust. ‘Phe giving meat and 
driak to voters was already prolhi- 
bred by the letter of the statute 
of William, and there, in his ji 
ment, the law went far 
It it proceeded the leneth of for- 


r nots 


C ( il. 


veyunce ol voter 


enour 


biddmg the conveyance of voters 
at the ex: 
should sincerely regret. it, 


] 4 . 
among others, for the 


vr ’ 
t did rte Y9 ic 


and 


C1MSse of e 


reasons 
stuted by the lust speaker. It was 
Impossibie to sav wihiat 
would resuiz: from the adoption of 
such a bill, A vast number of 
frecholders 


not tor 


TY SC hied > 


would be disfrant hised, 
any unproper act, but 
merely in consequence of their ina- 
bility to de tray the Cxpense of their 
conveyance to the hustings. ‘lhe 
rizbt honourable mover was re- 
ported to have said, that the re- 
moval of a voter trom the 
where his right of 
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a matter of option: but that was 
not the case. For the tradesman 
and the m: inufacturer must fo 
where his industry may meet em- 
ploy ment, he must shift his resi- 
dence to follow the market. In 


many if not most instances, the 


change of residence on the part of 


voters is nota matter of choice but 
of necessity, oftentimes painful ne- 
cessity, and yet this bill would ag- 
gravate such pain. In counties, 
the right hon, gentleman proposed 
the taking of the poll at different 


places, in order to obviate one of 


the most ghuing objections to his 


bill; but such a multiplication of 


polling places would be yr oduc- 
tive of confusion, and of mereased 
expense even to the candidates. 
The French scarcely valued such 
a thing as the elective franchise ; 
but any man who had ever seen an 
election in this country must be 
sensible how ditlerent a feeling 
prevailed among Englishinen, how 
eagerly they crowded to the 
husti i ie ‘y and how little they were 
in) a state to be recon ictled to 
the relinquish ment of a right they 
so highly prized. He was glad to 
think on the esttmation in which 
the people held this important pri- 
vilere, and was always happy to 
perceive the enthusiasm which pre- 
v iled at poprrlar elections. The 
learned gentleman concluded with 
stating, that he could not conceive 
the least mischief likely to arise to 
the treedom of) election ’ merely 


expe nae ink wired DV the carriace 

aot poor voters to tai 
. . * . 

Withee Very great evils were fo be 


apprehended, it, by disqualivine 


such expe : vast numb ot 
\, } } ] ? ‘ 
voters should be precluded from 
THEeKETCIE | {tl ? neni .—— Mr. 
4‘ > ud, t rd the bil 


SH AND 


bef of, ire the house, he Ww Onderaj 
that such an idea as the distr, 
chisement of any body of the fre. 
holders could enter int | 
holders could enter mto the ming 


of the right honourable mover ¢ 

this bill. He rather thought his 

right honourable friend did not yx 

all meditate such a thins, although 

such would be the particular resyk 
of his proposition. — In conjunctiog 

with his right hon. friend, he r 

membered to have fought many 
battles in thecause of parliamentary 
reform, and he recollected that one 
of the strongest admonitions of the 
society (the Triends of the Peop ple) 
with which they acted w: Ase not 
to forget their principles in prospe. 

rity 3” though, to be sure, it he 
(Mr. I I .) were to forget his princi 
ples, they were not likely to be 
seed into- oblivion by prosperity, 

But to return to the association he 
alluded to, its great object note 
riously was to extend the rit rht of 
voting to every spec ies of property, 
but farther than that not to 20, 
‘There were many, no doubt, whe 
would go further, but he was not 
one. He was, perhaps, considered 
too moderate ; for he was always 
adverse to universal suffrage, be 
cause the idea of such a change 
struck him to be extremely absurd, 
and the di ingver el roOTrmous. 'l'o be 
sure, this tdea had now grow n out 
of fashion. i tteven when it was 
in some degree popular, his opi- 
nion uniformly was, that power 
must attach to property, and there- 
fore that nothing could be gained 
by the chan ige pro posed. For, if 
power were transferred from the 
men of property to the populace, 
the property woul Id soon follow the 
power. He could never, indeed, 
reconcile to his mind, that any mea 
who walked the street, that chim. 


} a 
ley-sweepers and vechmen should 


Have a wight to vote. In fact, that 
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3 valt luable right w: as 1 never Ci arried to 
: such an extreme in any nation. 
" Even in the Roman rept ublic there 
A were two classes of men who were 
. excluded from all civil privileges, 
m exce} ting oniy the protec tion of the 
law » thi »one were the capita cens ly 
7 ahs were merely r eckoned upon 
Y for servile work; vine the other 
. solvarii, who were deemed fit only 
he to eet children. Enxclusion from 
¢) BF she privileges of the people had al- 
" ways existed in all well-reculated 
- communities, and they were ex- 
he tremely proper for the secu ity both 
- of freedom and property. Tevert- 
be hing to the measure now under 
Ye d scussion, the honourable gentle- 
he man expressed his surprise th: it his 
= ng hon. friend should bring for- 
“ ward a propostiion sO contradic. 
 Btory to the principle to which he 
° had alluded, respecting the exten- 
“ not the right of voting to 
pe gt very species oi property. If it 
a were the object of the right ho- 
va nourable gentleman to de priv e the 
‘“ t rty-shi illing s freeholders ot their 
rd, ht of voti wv, and to confine that 


be Mgnt toall freeholders above thirty 
mf . } . 
bLALASs he , ould at once avow 


', andin which he would have a 


ms “pg contradiction to reconcile. 

‘ tts bill was of such a n: ture as to 
fe * 0 me rou: id for su Ispic ion sand 
ed Bs. right honourable gentleman 
, it stig alle really entertain the inten- 
the luded to, he should not leave 
icey Me 4 — o misconstruction. 
re wt. Lemey disclaimed the slight- 
a = intention ot proposing to dis- 
yen ands free holders under thirty 
my Nas. On the contr; ary, if 2 pro- 
uld rr: ‘on of that ni. illite Were brought 
hat ry he yi Jd be 4mMmol ig the 
ble : rr it 


whet ‘Buxton entr ated the honse 
ightly to reject a measure which 


aght perfectly congenial with 
Panit of the Brit: ish constit 


+} 
“es 


tution. 
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According to the principles of that 
constitution, a man should come 
into that house free and indepen- 
dent, and the constituent who sent 
him there should be free and mde- 
pend nt also. Now the former 
could not be so, if he were to pay an 
enormous sum of money tor his 
election; nor could the latter be SO, 
if he were to receive money for his 
vote: and, disguise it as gentlemen 
ple: USC, the expense of carriage was 
& species of payment to the voter. 
There was a time, whea, instead ot 
members paying for their election, 
they were paid for their attendance ; 
and he would be glad to see the 
same practice again. “The hon. ba- 
ronet repeated his wish. Members 
would be likely to enter that house 
not with a view to derive any emo- 
luments from the state, but for the 
benetit ct the country. —Mr. George 
Rose said that he never understood 
it to be the fixed general opinion of 
the lawyers, that ‘aeke: aying the tra- 
velling charges of voters was nota 
violation of the treating act. All 
doubts upon this subject would be 
removed by the measure under dis- 


cussion. He trusted that the house 
would pause before they rejected 
such a proposition, and begred 


them to consider, that, if the ec 
of carriages were allowed, it was 
nonsense to that refresh- 
ment and treating by the way would 
not follow ; also whether 2 com- 
pensation for loss of time, which 
would lead to complete bribery, 
might not be the next proposition. — 

Mr, Courtenay remarked upon the 
purity of the principle, and the re- 
finement of notion, which the hause 
had witnessed in the speech of the 
hon. baronet over the way, and the 
right hon. gentleraan who had just 

followed him. Really t two 
gentlemen were not only 
themselves, but they seemed to 
ee think 
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think they were addressing them- 
selves to an Ang lic audience. No 
doubt the h Nh. Darenet carne mto 
that house with the purest and most 
disinterested view S, am lhad nothin 
in view but the good of his « OWRIrY 5 
and the right hon. gentleman who 
followed jim was inspired with 
equal purity, and equally discarded 
every consideration but that of pide 
triotism, ‘That right hon. gentle- 
man had stated, that it was non- 
sense to suppose that a voter would 
ro from one place ro another to give 
Se cieewitin ut receiving something 
more than the law would allow. No 
doubt the right hon. gentleman 
spoke fromhisexperience. He was, itt 
might be prestime l, Cooke iby com- 
petent to judge upon such a sub ject 
and so, 


verhaps, were others also, 
If, inrerlity, every candidate were 
disqualined who paid the travelling 
— of poor voters to the hus- 
something more, the 

itieman would admit 
thatthe benches on both sides would 
be rather thinner. bor himself, lie 
would say, that he did not lke this 
extreme solicitude to exclude the 
poor from the gratification usually 
eCNyoy ed at pope ular elections. “They 
scidom had suc ¥ opportunities, and 


it 
when thev oftered ti ey ou vht not to 


tin f™Sp NAY, 


be shut out trom the m, mere ly On 
the pretence Ot se eking fo purity, 
He could not ap] 
a filtering-stone to clear away all 
the mu 1 of pov rly, vulgar mirth, 
&c. trom popular elections, and let 
nothing but the pure water of afflu- 
ence, yood order, &c. trickle down 
to Hivigorate the members of that 
house. The meht hon. mover 
had said, that he would not mtro- 
di quality treeholders 
But it would 
not per hips he iMNISs to cal] to 
mind, that the bill of Henry VI. 


by ‘eter }, ‘ 
conhiing the right of voting to 
+ s 


duce ab 


under thirty pounds. 


prove of the tine of 


a olders of forty shi]! iin Is, ky 
self a bill of disqualification; 
it was one advantare re ting 
from the depreciation of mor 
that the object of that disqu 
cation Liw had in a great megs 
been defeat d, But to return 
the bill betore the house, which» 
felr it his duty to resist, noted 
standing the higit degree of rege! 
which he enterti unped tor lis neg 
hon, friend with whom itt. ons 
nated ; he sheuld get rid of it wi 
a couplet of Drvden’s, which "4 
applied in the days of Choris! 
to a measure similarly Cal hi Udie 
to intertere with the penpulare 


joyments at elecvons— 


“ . Where every man enjoys 


Hits liberty » his property, aud nome 

Phe attor nev-,' neral he | edto! 
forgiven while he in as iew word 
possible stated the situation nv 
the law of the case at pre ent SO 
The only instance in which as 
len in decist w;wnon t e 1) i! + | ici tae 
place wis that belore alluded & 
the court of common p deus, mw 
the law w« as land down as st vted 
hisrpht hon, friend who introde 
the bill: as to what had pas 
nist Prius, he did not pretend 


know. As tothe state cf theft 
tices bet ore the comm omy? 
house ol commons, th; he ¢ 


fessed, had been in scan con 
ry to the decision of the coun 
common pleas. He had had ¢ 
siderable practice in matters!” 
kind, and he had seen several ¢ 
mittees find that the pre vidins 
Carriages to ¢ lectors who reside’ 
a distance, 1 sup plying t them * 
the means ot pl viding such 
rhiges, were not violatio ns of 
oO king William. Other comm 
he had seen find, that supp 
such electors while abseat 


home, and enablig them ag” 
50 
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eeturn to the place from whence 
they came, were also not to be 
esteemed as falling under the act. 
For twenty years, he was certain, 
that had been the general plan 
pursued by commuttecs : that 1s 
to say, élections were not de- 
clared void on account of such 
practices. But the difficulty had 
always been, what was properly to 
be ascribed to those motives, and if, 
under pretence of such allowance, 
any corruption had been exercised, 
Where no such excess was found, 
the facts already stated were not 
esteemed grounds on which the 
elections should be declared void, 
This was an extremely singular 
state of the law between our courts 
of justice and our parliamentary ju- 
dicature. In the courts of law, an 
action tor these expenses could not 
be entertamed; in our pailiamentary 
judicature, they were held to be 
periectly legal. He had indeed 
seen committees who thought other- 
wise, and who had esteemed such 
furnishings to come within the sta- 
tute of William. But what must 
be the case of the candidate in such 
an uncertain state of matters? or 
what could a person to whom he ap- 
plied for advice say to him? He 
might tell him—I cannot advise 
you, the veneral turn of the opinion 
. the committeesis so and so—that, 
oy the act of king William, it was, 
at least, extremely questionable how 
tar he was entitled to grant any of 
those furnishing's ; but still he could 
give him no precise advice by which 
€might not be injured either in a 
court of law or by a parliamentary 
Judicature, Miserable, in such a 
nee " this, must the case of the 
Gikedaet; ' celia reasons he 
~. whet : a it be allowed to 
tie ne Y mmittee, where it 
os € im the power of the house 
to determine the general rule, or 
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admeasurement, by which convey- 
ances for electors were to be reru- 
lated. He could not approve of 
the bill as it now stood. If it were 
to be laid down, that a candidate 
by conveying an elector on a coach- 
box from the place of his residence 
to the scene of the election forfeits 
his seat, he should esteem it, not the 
disfranchisement of the electors but 
of the candidates. 

Mr. ‘Tierney replied; and the 
question being then loudly called 
for, the house divided, when the 
numbers appeared, 

Ayes, for the second reading, - 73 
Noes, --+*+r-22e22+-+2+2+217 
Majority for the bill, - - - 5G 

The bill was then read the second 
time, and committed : it was again 
discussed and re-committed for the 
purpose of divers amendments on 
the 29th of April. The amend- 
ments being received, and the bill 
engrossed, Mr. ‘Tierney on the 7th 
of June moved that it be read a 
third time ; when 

Mr. Blackburne observed that it 
was now more than declaratory, 
foritallowed carriages to the voters, 
which were not warranted by the 
act of king William. Fle approved 
the bill in its original state, but-the 
amendment had changed its nature, 
and would leave the hon. mover 
without support from either side of 
the house. 

Several other members opposed 
the third reading. 

Mr. Tierney said he felt himself 
in an extraordinary situation, for, 
having brought ina bill to which 
there were some objections, by 
agrecing to remove these he lost the 
support that he had before, without 
gaming any thing to counterbalance 
the loss. Having entered at some 
length on the subject, he concluded 
with saying, that if the house did 
I 4 not 
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not pass the bill, 
would be done, tor 
derstoo, 1 that henceiorth money 
might be giv en free] iV. 

After omeobsery ation >from Mr, 
Fox, who opposed the bill because 
it went to dimgnish the number of 
electors, which, he said, ought to be 
particularly guarded against, the 
house div ided : for the third read. 
ing 17; against it 42. The bill 
was accordingly, thrown out. 


Lord Temple on the ]2th of 
March moved the commitment of 


the woollen manufacturers’ suspe n- 
sion bill, 
sion that hod already occupied 
much ot the attention of the house. 
iis lord hip contented himself with 
! arel making the motion; upon 
Wi hich 

Mr. Moore said he did not ers 
to oppose the bill, but to mal ke it 
more perfect. The si uspenston had 
at first taken place only “for SIX 
mm onths, betore the end gi which 
time it was expected that this busi- 
ness would have been settled; but 
it was still in the same situation as 

it the begu ning. He had no ob- 
ic cuon to suuspe nd the o perations ot 
the act against encroachments that 
had already taken place; but itv 
tuir, that while the suspension con- 

VLE d, no turth wr encrod chment 
should be allowed, till the house 
came toa decision. He hoped that 
on members ot the counties who 

Ont ended tor the Fi Ww, would con- 
cede thus far to him who supported 
the Many. 

Mr. Lascelles, in consequence of 
t! Cc allusion tu the fi iw and’ the MARY, 
aisclaimed all party views in this 
business : it was aosu bject oft too 
much 


vhich renewed a Ciscuse 
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importance to admit of them. 
Lhere were thirteen or fourteen sta- 
‘ae 
tutes reeu ating that trade » I ide; it 
, 
aa carly period, most of which were 
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state, and doubts were entertained 
as to the propricty of the rest. Ajj 
he wished was to have the 
vesti cated by zovernme 
question of national poicy 
Mr. Wilbertorce 
terests of the few and Lhe many, i 
this CiAyse, perte ctl Vv consistel ic lr 
was th: te obvious intere: t ot both me 
the trade should Hourish. The hon, 
gentlem: i) did note hse rve, pe rhaps s, 
that he was counsel for meny mas 
ter manufacturers, who carried 01 
the trade on a small scale, in their 
own houses, and am idst a reir | wn 
families, exhibiting a pic ture of } 
dustry, comfort, morality, andi 
of which they ‘cho had 
not seen them couid se: ircely form 
an idea. He did n eM ish tO WM. 
pur these, but to advance them; 
not, however, by extending restrice 
tions, but i the manner im which 
the iterests of commerce could best 
be promoted. He wished the af. 
fair to undergo the fullest elucida. 
tion on an cally day, and to this 
discussion none would come with a 
more sincere desire of doing justice 
to all parties than himself; and he 
knew them so well that be poe 
venture to say, that whatever, after 
ature deliberation, might be the 
decision of parliament, they would 
acquiesce in it. 

After some other observations 
from Mr. Brooke, M; Moore, and 
Mr. Wilberforce, lord ‘Temple gave 
notice that on the following Friday 
he would move for a committee to 
examine into the state ot the wor len 
manutacture. On that day, wnen 
his lordship had made the mo- 
ion, 

Lord HH. Petty admitted the nes 
cessity ot! uch a committee. For 
three veafs the suspension haw had 
been enacted, without in the least 
tendiag to remove or even abate the 
evil eomplained of. A suspension 
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sack him to be generally excep- 
sonable; but, when applied to evils 
which it held out no prospect of 
curing, it was peculiarly unconstitu- 
tional and mischjevous Evils of 
cych a nature as those to which the 
proposed committee was to direct 
its INquITY, ought not to be tem- 
porised with. They should be met 
boldly; and when the commrttee 
should bring up its report, he trust- 
ed that the house would determine 
to face it with firmness, and resolve 
to put an end to an evil w hich had 
so long kept the country im a state 
of fermentation. This was the in- 
terest of the employers, the employ- 
ed, and the country. 

Mr. Lascelles said that the evil 
which it was the object of the pro- 
posed committee to correct, did not 
originate in the suspension law, but 
that this Jaw was rensicred necessa- 
ry by the existence, and calculated 
to restrain the operation of this evil. 
The fact was, that a number of sta- 
tutes existed, which were quite inap- 
plicable to the present state of the 
woollen manufactures. Yet upon 
these obsolete statutes several pro- 
secutions had been commenced; and 
to guard agaist the effects of such 
prosecutions the suspension law was 
introduced. Still he felt that it 
could serve only as a temporary eXx- 
pedient, until, as in this instance, 
it was determined fully to investi- 
gate the subject, and to decide what 
Laws should continue in force, or 
waether any new laws should be 
enacted with regard to the state of 
bie Woollen manufacture, 

_ the committee was appointed, 
and the several petitions trom the 
ywhutacturers Ot Gloucestershire, 
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ought to be repealed, continued, or 
enacted upon the subject. 

The suspension bill was after- 
wards carried through the house, 
and sent to the lords, by whom 
counse! was heard on both sides of 
the Guestion ; and on the 20th of 
March it was read a third time and 
passed, 

On the 2Ist of March lord Hen, 
Petty gave notice that on Friday he 
should bring forward the ways and 
means for the year, and make the 
statement which was commonly 
denominated the budget. Upon 
which 

Mr. Rose asked if it was intended 
to brine forward the army estimates 
for the year, before the motion of 
which the noble lord had given nO» 
tice, as no instance had occurred 
since the revolution, of the budget 
havi ig been submitted to parliament 
until the amount of the military ex- 
pense of the country was precisely 
stated. 

No satisfactory answer having 
been given to this observation, 
Mr. Rose on the 24th rose again 
to state, as the mature result of a 
fuller consideration on the subject, 
that, upon the deepest researches 
he bad been able to make, he found 
there was no instance of bringing 
forward the ways and means for 
the year, before all the estimates 
for the public service of the year 
were fairly before the house. ‘This, 
therefore, must afford a very strong 
ground of objection to the noble 
Jurd’s proceeding in the manner he 
proposed. He was aware that the 
supply wanted was 24,415,000/., toe 
ward v high the war taxes would a- 
mount to fourteen millions, and this 
sum would very greatly exceed the 
supply. ‘Thevetore, until the house 
should bein possession of the mih- 
tury and other estimates completely 
for 
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for the year, they could not know 


sary for the year, and thew ays and 
for what purpose so large an €X- 


means that were proposed to mee 





H ts ceeding was intended. them. He telt that r very arduous : 
aii ire: Lord Lienry Petty answered, it duty was imposed Gpon lim, and ; 
bo i i" was his only wish to state to the he trusted he should receive, ashy a 
’ be house tully the objects ol public CX Was CONSCIOUS } S s) 1O)t] I 1 require il 
‘gr VP. pense, and the ways and means by the whole attention and} dulgence h 
f PRE. which he proposed to meet them. of the h nase, He should hot go t 
ane. } Afier a short conversation on to any length in observation, and ; 
am He ) this subject, the speake: interfered, much less In sper ulations, not onlr ( 
s) fol is as there was no motion before the from fea Of deta ining the hous ' 
bart : house ; upon W hich unnecessarny, but | bee aus e ie knew 
* ; Lord H. Petty moved for the how tnfini els more important and . 
house to fro into a committee on m teresting a pla statement of 
1 the bill for the better regulation of facts must Sel ey iny speculatior 
} Bie the oflice of treasurer of the ord- im which he misht otherwise fel 
eit] nance, the Objects of which were, disposea iv) indulge. He should 
me Bt J. ‘Vhat the house mieht have un- first state the amount of the na 
rt der its view a correct reyulation in’ tional debt, and afterwards, th 
it the mode of expenditure, tor such means which the country is pos 
Age " sums of the public money as it sessed of, both to meet the interes 
ag ail should think proper to vote for of the debt, and to operate its fiml 
CE ae Th this branch of public service: and, extinction. ‘lo meet the interes 
7 il For securing the responsibility of the debt, the country looked t 
) if Pe ib of the public officer charged with the consolidated fund ; but for the 
(ayia » the disbursement of such expendi- final extinction of it, it looked & 
ae ture; and to prevent, as faras pos- the operation of the sinking fund. 
ee sible, the misapplication of money On the Ist of January 1806, the 
: , intrusted ty his ch irpe. amount of the funded debt wa 
if ) a "The house resolved itself into a 517,280,000, and there had been 
A ar eos committee, and atter a short debate redeemed by the commissioners for 
+ the subject was postponed. the reduction of the national debt 
it an. On the 24th lord Grenville 124,176,0002. Such was the pre 
a : : the hou e oF peer;rs, and on Pn sent state of the funded debt, and 
f next day Mr. Grey in the com-_ the operation of that sinking fund 
' ; i mons, moved a vote of than to. which had been established for its 
, ‘ admirals Duckworth, Cochrane, cxtinction. He next proceededt 
Pipe and Lou Is, ON account of the late ihe statement of the amount of tt 
Loa | successes inthe West Indies, which unfunded debt, which on the 5 
| aera in both instances was carried unas of January 1805 amounted, 
' nimously ; and on the 28th a mes- several deductions for anticip® 
+7 sage was brought down from his tions, to 20,505,586. “The u% 
Majesty, stating his intention of funded debt had also increased " 
} sctt ling a pension of 10001. a year, the course of the last = ane 
for life, on sir J. Duckworth. As amounted on the Ist of January 
soon as the messa; oe Was agreed to 1506 (. ifter making si imilar deduc- 
be taken to consider: mon, tions) to 28 165 WE yi i. It wot 
. 






Lerd Henry Pe ty rose to state 


the su ipp lies that would be neces. 


therefore appear, that the whol 


increase, which had taken plact 
during 
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ast vear im 
during the course of last year 
ssnded debt, was 2,803, 161/. 


he untunc 
' stated the 


After having thus s! 
amount of the whole of the debt, 
‘t became his duty to show the 
house, that the country p¢ ssessed 
the fair means of supporting the 
interest of this debt, great as it un- 
doubtedly Was, and for its extinc- 
tion by the means of the sinking 
fund. ‘The permanent tixes a- 
mounted to $9.555,9711., trom 
which, after deductions for diferent 
miscellaneous services, there re- 
mained of the consolidated fund 
30,729,$21/., upon which was 
charged the interest of the national 
debt, amounting to 23,172,750/. : 
it therefore appeared, that the sur- 
plus of the consolidated fund, which 
would go to the extinction of the 
debt, amounted to 7,566,5912, 
which bore to the whole debt a 
proportion of | to 65. Ele thought 
that, after having made this state- 
ment, it Was imposs'ble for lim to 

vake a better eulogium on the in- 
stitution of the sinking fund, than 
by showing what it had already 
done to prevent the accumulation 
of the debt, and how much ot it 
had actually been extinguished by 
its operation. The benefits of this 
wise institution were not merely 
prospective and tn promise, but the 
country had aleady derived the 
most conside rable advantges trom 
it, [twas a system which the na- 
tion should adhere and cling to, not 
merely from the considerations of 
good faith to those who had ad. 
vanced their money on the credit 
Of its constant operation, and the 
security it afforded to the financial 
resources of the country, but they 
sould be attached to it from the 
advantages that had been found to 
result from it, and from its positive 
and tried utility, He next pro- 
ceeded to state the expenditure of 
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the year 1805, and compare it with 
the estimated expenditure of the 
present year. There was a very 
slight ditterence between the ex- 
penditure of the last year, and that 
which was estimated for the pre- 
sent. Although in some points 
there wus an increase of expense, 
yetin others there was a diminution 
which nearly balanced it. ‘The 
estimated supplies of the present 
year would be for the jointcharge of 
England and Treland, 48,669,000/ 
Ot tins total sum, the supphes to 
be voted for the navy would be 
(exclusive of the ordnance) 
15,281,000. : for the army of 
England and Ireland, about 
18,500,000. Although he could 
not then have the satisfaction of 
stating the precise services to which 
that sum would be applied, or even 
the exact amount of the estimated 
expense of the army, he could state 
that the sum he had mentioned 
would be very nearly what the 
army estimates of the year would 
amount to. ‘The expense, it wou! 
be seen, did not much exceed that of 
the former year, as the excess in 
some instances would be corrected 
by the diminution in others. For 
the ordnance, including that for 
the sea service, the estimate was 
4,71<,000/.. The miscellaneous 
services for England and Ireland 
would be 2,170,000/. Under thie 
general head of miscellaneous ser- 
vices would be brought the ex- 
pense that he was sure the house 
would gladly agree to; in the first 
place, of a provision for the family 
of the late lord viscount Nelson ; 
and in the second place, to carry 
into effect the intention of his ma- 
jesty in making an ample compen. 
sation to the brave and loyal sea- 
men who had fought upon that 
memorable occasion, and were not 
sufficiently rewarded by the cap- 
tures 
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tures that had been made. - There 


was an arrear of subsidies to foreren 
powers, which might be estimated 
ata million, and there was to be a 
votre ot credit of two milions, 
1,400,000/, o! whi h would be for 
England, and 600,000/, for Treland. 
Vhese sums, taken together, a- 
mounted to the sum he bad stated, 
as the total of the j youre 
England and Ireland. ‘To thr 
were to be added the Separate 
charges of England, which were, 
inthe first place, the sum of one 
million tothe East India company. 
i 
It would be 1 ec: Nected, th ta cone 
siderable time had now elapsed 
since comMMitssh hers had beet pe 
pointed for setihy iv the account be- 
tween the country and the [ast 
Jndia company. Another sum of 
amilhon had been paid betore in 
ISOS.) There was alsoa dehcen ney 
mn the malt ducy, for the year MOQ, 
{ 540,000), and in the ways and 
means of ],707,0004 he interest 
on exchequer bills was a million, 
and 1,200 000/, Was TOC ured to 
pay debentures on the loyalty loan. 
These sums, bem iit ade led to in 
former, would mike the total of 
the SUP} plies tor they year amount to 
18.9160 OO: but when from that 
sum was deducted 5,187,5U8/., be- 
my the proportion tor ta oe 
there remained, as the supplies 
Eneland, 
43,618,472/ ' 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


In order to meet this su; i} hh . the 
wavs and means were, ist, the 
malt and person. il estate duties, 
amounting to 2,750,000/. "The next 
article was one million arising from 
the produce of the ships captured 
be ore the Commencement ot the 
War, It was clear, that of this 
million, Ireland was entii] 


Proportion of  Uwo-seventeenths, 
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The profits of the lottery he should 
calculate at $80,000/. The profits 
of the lotteries for the vear 1805 
were J87,000/,, and he saw no 
son to suppose that the lotteries of 
the present year would not be 
equally produ tive. He = should 
next state the loan for twent) mil. 
lions {two millions beinr for lre. 
land), which he had concluded 
that morning upon terms which he 
trusted would be constdered advan. 
tagcous tothe country, and satis 
factory to the house, and which he 
was informed had also turned out 
to be profitable to those who had 
subscribed for it. The terms were, 
that for every LOO/. the subscriber 
should have 1004, in the consols 
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«ll 1 43 & it thre yi, Cy cent, reduced, 
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Which we uld mike the interest for 


every 10h dhstetheusens en 
were due on account of the subsi- 
dies to foreign powers, it Was a 
mutter of extreme dithculty, from 
the nature of the treaties, and 
the manner i which they were 
made, to ascertain precisely the 
amount of them; he considered 
them, however, at about a million. 
‘The war taxes was the next avd 
most prominent article among the 
ways and means. Al those rea- 
sons Which induced the house to 
upprove of the introduction of the 
system of war taxes, must now 
amet with additional force for 
continuing them and c arryi); e them 
mito fall sink, It was in contem- 
plation of the enormous amount ot 
the national debt, and to prevent 
ts further merease, that the S\ stem 
Was first adopted of raising within 
the year a considerable part ot the 
sup plies of the year. ‘This system 
Nnecess. wily introduc ed sume thing ol 
direct taxation, It was needless to 
dwell upon the efforts that had been 
made for this purpose, in the av 
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the income tax, and 


rocced taxcs, ‘ak 
In those eilorts 


the property tax. weber 
‘twas sufficiently apparent, that in 
erideavouring to prev ‘nt the — 
mulation of the national debt, the 
house conceived that it was cpn- 
tending with the most formidable 
enemy that this country had. In 
the vear 1793, the debt of this 
country was only 227,000,0001., 
bot in 1803 it was #50,572,0002,, 
heing an increase of 253,372,000L, 
‘ny the short space of ten years. It 
appeared, then, that in those ten 
years the average increase of the 
debt was twenty-five millions an- 
qually. The debt at present 
amounted to 517,280,5262. From 
this statement it appeared, that, im 
the present war, the annual average 
increase of the debt is only twelve 
millions, Whereas in the former 
war it was twenty-five nullions. 
The reason of this great difference 
was to be accounted for principally 
by the system of war taxes. Not 
only the credit and honour of the 
country, but its strength and secu- 
nity, derived such great advantages 
trom this system, that it. ughit sti} 
be persevered in. 


, 
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The first and 
Most productive of those taxes was 
the property tax. Without pre- 
tending t vy that it was the most 
periect that could be devised and 
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HISTOR Y. 14i 
tax should be now raised to ten per 
cent. He thought it would be 
better to carry it at once to that 
point which might be considered its 
limit, instead of proceeding by 
gradual augmentations, which 
would make the public uncertain to 
what point the tax would ulti. 
mately be carried. It appeared to 
him that 10 per cent. was the naa 
tural limit, beyond which it ought 
not to pass, and that tt would be 
better and more satisfactory to 
the general feelings to bring it 
at once to that point. In the 
execution of thie act, the incon- 
venience, delay, uncertainty, and 
frauds, which so much prevailed, 
were principally owing to the many 
exemptions which were given in the 
present act, and the difhculty that 
the commissioners found in ascer- 
taining what claims of exemptions 
they should allow, and what they 
should disallow. It was proposed, 
therefore, to take away those ex- 
empitons ; but as that would bear 
hard on a class that were entitled 
to support of the house, he 
meant to propose that they should 
be indemnified in another manner 
The class that he thought ought to 
be protected from suffering by this 
‘ilteration were small tradesmen 
and small annuitants. ‘Those who 
had no property, and lived solely 


the « 


by the profits of their labour, were 
in this respect circumstanced dif- 


ferenily from the landed gentle- 
man, or the man of personal pre. 
petty: it was an easy matter for 
the laiter class to add labour to 
property (if they chose it), but it 
was ditheult indeed for the other 
class to add property to labour, 
whatever exertions they might 
make for that purpose, lor the 
relict of the small annuitants, it 
was intended to propose, that after 
they 
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they had paid their property tax, 
upon their producing at the tax- 
office the will or document under 
which they held an annuity not 
exceeding 50/. per annum, the tax- 
office should be authorized to make 
repayments. He should propose 
to add avother million to the war 
taxes by increasing the customs 
and excise duties; seven hundred 
thousand of which sum should be 
from the customs, and three hun- 
dred thousand from the eXCise. 
Having thus explained to the 
house some of the means by which 
he intended to meet the supplies 
necessary for the public service, he 
would next draw ns attention to 
the new taxes which he meant to 
propose. ‘The first would be an 
addition to the duty upon wine, 
the amount of which he calculated 
at 500,000/,. Vhe next would bea 
duty of 40s, per ton upon pig-iron. 
A tew years ago, the quantity of 
pie-iron manufactured in this coun- 
try amounted to upwards of 
200,000 tons a year: he expected 
it would produce at least 500,00QJ. 
It was his intention also to protect 
the persons engaged in that branch 
of trade, by a countervailing duty 
upon foreign iron. The third par- 
Look rather of the nature of a regu- 
lation than a new tax 3 it was an 
equalization of the duties upon tea, 
which he calculated would produce 
70,000/ per annum. The fourth 
new tax he had to propose was a 
duty upon appraisements. Property 
dispesed of by auction was subject 
to a tar; and he saw no reason, 
when it became necessary, why 


property sold by appraisement, > 


which was in its nature a species ot 
private auction, should be exempt 
from a duty. This, he calculated, 
would produce about 66,0002, 
amounting to about one-half the 


AND 





auction duty collected annually, 
The total ot the new taxes therefore 
would be— 


OnWne — — £.500,000 
Pig-iron = 500,000 
Equalization of tea. 

duty — 70,000 
Appratsements 66,000 
Making a total of 1,156,000 


He wished that he had been able 
to state to the house, that the 
burthens which he had found him. 
selt under the necessity of proposing 
to impose upon the country were 
light, but it was impossible tor him 
to do so. They must be heavily 
felt by many of those classes upon 
which they must necessarily fall; 
but he was not without hopes that 
they would be borne willingly and 
cheerfully. He would not think 
so unworthily of lis country, as to 
allow himself to suppose for a mo- 
ment, that the burthens which the 
public service required, would not 
be supported with that fortiunde, 
constancy, and perseverance, which 
were the noble characteristics ot 
the nation in circumstances of penl 
or exigency. There never was 4 
period at which a firm display of 
those great qualities was more ne 
cessary, if they considered the crisis 
in which they were placed with re- 
spect to Europe. While he looked 
to that confidence which he had 
reason to suppose the people ei 
tertained, that the money which 
would be drawn from them would 
be strictly appropriated and acono- 
mically applied, he was convinced 
that every man would submit t 
his share of the public burthens 
with alacrity. If ever men wert 


committed to principles of «ec 
nomy, those with whom he had the 
honour of acting were pledged 
Should they deviate from 


ehom 
toe ot 


them, 
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Mr. Francis rose to express his 
EE ition of the able manner 
‘ch the noble lord had brought 
pone his budget. 
statement the noble lord had by no 
means disapps ointed his expecta- 
tions, or excited his surprise ; for it 
was no more than he was ts ught to 
hope, from his lucid mind ane 
eminent talents. 
however, tWo passages in the ened 
of the noble lord, 


wished to draw 


house ; the one of 


extreme regret. 
A 


ndu ice the by; ink 


communit 


Va) Ce ot the " 
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ise of the tax wo + have been 
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instead of that honest f. ume, 
of which all men were More OF less 


d disgrac oak having : acted 
to the principles w! 
sed and recome- 


In that able 


toa which 
attention of the 
which gave him 
much satisfaction, and the other, 
‘The tirst was that 
herein the noble lord had stated 
his success in having induced the 
directors of the bank of England 
to take upon them the business of 
receiving the duty upon dividends 
on the property in their h: inds, 
whereby so considerable a saving 
would be effected to the public, and 
so much of evasion of the property 
tax avoided ; a measure which the 
noble lord’s predecessor had stated 
to the house upon 
sion, that he had endeavoured to 
torst 0 Ww — 
ake, but in vain. 
sage, upon which he fe lt i rre Ay on 
account of the severity 
attach upon so many as 

Ss ot ad- 
tax to ten per 


Vy W as the 
property 
er annum: 
¢ mihe sentiment expressed 
dy the noble lord, ti 


e to double 
would be the m 10de 
i tothe} public ; y Ae ‘Om 
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this part of the noble lord’s propo. 


sition he could not withhold his 
dissent. 

Messrs. Rose, Percival, Fox, sir 
William Young, and other gentle- 
men, took part in the discussion, 
after which the several resolutions 
were read and agreed to; but on 
the Slst the subject was debated 
more at large. On that day 

Mr. Francis rose and observed, 
that whatever difference of opinion 
might arise between the noble lord 
and him, the public service would 
be the great object which both of 
them would have in view. It was 
a maxim founded on a knowledge 
of mankind, and he had now lived 
long cnough to be enabled to speak 
irom experience, that it was easy 
to do wrong at first, he did not 
mean moral wrong, but error and 
mistake, and that numberless dif- 
ficulties arose out of such wrong, 
which could scarcely be got over, 
but which might have eastly been 
preveniced by a little more care and 
attention at the outset. These were 
general reflections merely, which 
applied to all times and to all ad- 
ministrations, but which were pe- 

culiarly applicable now, us the 
difticulties of the country had in- 
creased, and were still increasing. 
‘There were two points which, in 
his opinion, were deserving of the 
particular attention of the house. 
The first related to those who were 
declared entitled to exemptions un- 
der the property tax. It was said 
by the noble lord, that those who 
were pussessed of smail annuities 
above JUL. a year were to pay the 
tenth of their income, in the first 
instance, and, upon producing the 
deeds or wills under which they 
held them, they were to be entitled 
to the proper repayment. ‘The 
difiiculties here would certainly be 
so great, that those persons who 
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had any exemptions in this way, 
would not be able to avail them- 
selves of them. Here was a man 
who had a small! annuity; he was 
required to pay ; butin mu! Ititudes 
of instances it would happen that it 
would be impossible tor pon per- 
sons to lay down the money. This 
surely was not a reasonable thing. 
But then there was another dith- 
culty. Suppose the man should be 

*nable d to pity t! e 1 MONE) y ‘the pro- 
cess which would I be necessary to 
yet the repayment would often be 
so tedious and vexatious, that he 
would I athe: five itu p alos ether, 
He himself had sometimes ‘Soe ine 
duced rather to give up lis claims 
to repayments, when he had been 
overcharged, than undergo the 
fatigue and trouble necessary to do 
himself justice. What then would 
be the situation of a poor man who 
might perhaps have a trade to at- 
tend to? The noble lord had been 
charged with having thrown a 
gloom over the situation of the 
country with re spect to its finances. 
He did not thi: ik that the charge 
was well founded. Butit the noble 
lord had done so, he would proba- 
bly have been nearer the truth. He 
could not believe that the country 
could be in prosperity that  pre- 
sented any of the tollowine teatures, 
‘The poor were not supported by 
their industry, but we were obliged 
to share with them our incomes to 
the amount of stx millions. This 


] ‘ ’ ae | ° , 
did 3 not look ake national pros 1 - 


ritv. It was true that in this capital 
he never saw sch an Appearance | { 
thu idan e as hye obs ved ut pre 

sen, but he beheved t] at his did 
not extend bevond ¢t Culy i}, In 
the hist ry ot branes Cc Wwe id be 
found, that under the regency of 
the duke of Orleans, Paris was 
wallowing in luxury end apparent 
wealth, atthe tume when the Mis- 
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sissippt scheme was set on fog 
But what happened next da 
Why, down went the “Missi 
p iper, and dotwvn went Paris too, 
This, then, was not a crea f 
nit jovial prosperity. He believed 
that the appearance of abundance 
In L ndon Wass lipporte dj Nn much 
the same way as it was at Paris, by 
an immense c! thee eine of paper, 
and our paper m isrht be as preca 
rious as that of Paris was. He 
thoucht that between the operation 
of the paper and the property tat 
pressing so heavily upon us, no man 
could ki iow to- di ty what his pro. 
perty might be to-morrow. There 
was only one remedy for the danger 
which was hanging over us on this 
account; and unless this remedy 
could be had recourse to, he de. 
sired to hear no more about the 
prosperity of the country. This 
remedy, atter long meditation upon 
the subject, he believed to be the 
resumption ot payments in specie 
by the bank ot england. Wi: thou 
this, he was afraid that there was no 
salvation ries the great danger 
that threatened us. An act of par- 
liament might protect the bank, 
but it could not justify it. The le 
gislature, he contended, could not, 
In consistency with the plaines 
maxims of justice, force him to take 
paper instead of specie. He now 
came to the taxes. He did not 
mean to enter upon thts or that taxy 
he obje ted to them all; to all those 
which went to pay the 1,1. 5,000. 
interest. on the loan. Now this 
brought him to the sinking t fund. 
He would say what he thou reht at 
it. It wasa thing which requi ired 
Sir Robert W al. 
p ne and others had such a thing im 
contemplation. But still he gave 
credit to the person who estab lis] - 
it, not for the design, but the eftect 
of it. Now eight millions were 
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soularly expended on this: fund, 
pd was was fect of it! Lhe 
jy effect was, that it kept the 
¢ per cents. at 60. For this the 
a was taxed 3 and when { the 
und increased, then the taxes 
wid increase. When he asked 
y hether he was the bette: for i? he 
ss answered, that to be sure he 
sid more taxes, but that he was 
he better for it, because the ger 
jad a more favourable relation t 
he existing debt. He confessed 
is: but he was neither richer n 
norer than before. But ihe ace 
cought not to be crushed with 
ares LO sapport this; and the con- 
asion was, that some relief ought 
be given to the people ia the 
ater of taxation, dow was this 
»be done? Why, by taking off 
at of the taxes which went to 
ipply the sinking fund, unless a 
ccessity could be shown for this ; 
id then there must be an end of 
| argument. 
Mr. Secretary Fox said, he 
ould not trouble the house at any 
nth. What the honourable gen- 
man objected to was not any 
ing new that was introduced in 
be present plan, but it was part of 
system which had hitherto been 
sued. Under the tormer acts, 
person who had only an income 
Wi. a year by annuity was ex- 
pted irom the tax, and yet the 
twas, tn the first instance, col- 
ted from the person Ww ho VTA! ited 
¢ annuity. He knew many ile 
ances of this kind in the sani 
“oes granted by the duke of 
dford, and other noblem: en. The 
me tax Operated immedi ately 
ihe annuity, and was collected 
om the yom who grant ed it; 
tf it afterwards appeared that 
* annititant had no other 1 come 
n this annuity » he Was reps uid the 
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ing fund, the honourable gentle. 
man said, that ministers were ale 
ways fond of extolling it r his 
puri, he must say, thai he always 
did extol it, at the time that he was 
unconnected with ministers as well 
as at present. He did nor mew to 
say, that the sinking fund was any 
extraordinary discovery that ree 
quired uncommon genius: 
convinced, that any administration 
that could have been tormed tmme- 
diately after the American war, 
nust have introduced the svstem 
of a sinking fund of some kind or 


he vas 


other. Whether it would have 
been arranged ay it now ts, he cor ue q 
not say; but. although the creation 


of a si king fund was at that mea 
a matter of obvious nece essitys yet 
he always thought that the man 
who did introduce ‘he svs.em, ati id 
place it on a proper foundation, 
was deserving of con siderable 
praise ; and, in that point of vierv, 
he at all times was ready to express 
his sense of the meiit of the right 


honourable gentleman (now no 
more) who introdnced it. If the 
sinking fund had no other effect 


than what had been stated, of keep- 
ine the three per cent. consols at 
sixty pounds, which would other- 
wise be much lower, iv was 
that this aloné was so tar aros tive 
relief to the country, that when the 
funds were high, the loans were 
contracted for at a smaller soterest, 
and, consequently, the 


evident 


paxes winch 


were to be riised f cling that 
interest were also smaller. Lt was 
a matter merely of arithmetical 
calculation. If, instead of sixty 


pounds, the consois were at fifty 


pounds, it was most evideut that 


the loans would be made on more 


disadvantageous terms. tle knew 
that there were many able mea 
who doubted the advantaves of 


the sinking fund, but nothing that 
k he 
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he had ever heard had either al- 
tered his conviction, or even raised 
a doubt upon his mind. He would 
not say, that because it was now 
necessary to apply the whole ¢ tthe 
sinking fund to the reduction ot 
the debt, it might not 
that the time would arrive when it 
would not be necessary. He knew 
that ic was inthe contemplation of 
that right honourable gentleman 
who introduced the sinking fund, 

that times of prosperity might 
come, when part of this fund might 
properlt be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the taxes, and lightening 
the burdens of the nation ; but he 
could by no means think that this 
time had yet arrived. With re- 
spect to what had been suggested, 
asthe only remedy for all the evils 
of the nation, the taking off the 
restriction upon the b. ink, he cer- 
tainly wished to see that rest riction 
atan end, and had often opposed it 
as unnecessary. As to the pro- 
perty tax, he had alw ays opposed 
the gradual augmentation. He 
thought it was better at once to 
raise it to that sum which was 
Likely to be its limit, and he thought 
gene aliv, it would be the best 1 fy 
in the commencement of every war 
that the nation should kuow atonce 
nearly the extent of the wur taxes, 
which it would be called upon to 


be possible 


= He thought these taxes 


ould be settled for four tive 
years, u the war should last so 
long, and that people should not 
be alarmed with the tear of perpe- 
tual auementations. 

Mr. Huskisson trusted he should 
meet with the induleence of the 
house, winle he submitted to them 
the objections which occurred to 
him on some ot the statements 
made by the noble lord previous to 
l n ] But 


wing the resolutions. 
vation should principaily 
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relate to what had been represey 
as the deficiencies of last year, 


statement of the noble lord by 


made a considerable impression 


his mind. It seemed to follow fre 


his representation, either that 
late chancellor of the exchequerla 
made an inadequate provision § 
the expenditure of the year, ort 
the ways and means had not} 
sufficiently productive ; or, le 
that his late illustrious friend } 
shrunk from his duty, in not ma 
ing provision for all the deme 
which he foresaw as likely to 
made on the pus blic. 1o shoud 
therefore, trouble the house © 
some remarks on the variousit 
of deficiency, as they had 
stated by the noble lord. Thet 
was a deficiency in the produce 
the land and malt duties; but 
had existed every year since the 
was first imposed, and there 
could not be considered as a chet 
particularly thrown upon the} 
sent ministers. The second was! 
ordnance charges of last yf 
which rem: ined unprovided for 
the amount of 560,0001 7 
however, from a reference tof 
years, in which these charges 
been much more consider 
might be proved to be no uns 
circumstance. Again, the mi 
to be paid to the East India @ 
pany, which the nobl e lord 
mentioned as one of the chargts 
the present year, could not bed 
sidered as an arrear of the! 
year, but as an incidental chat 
which could only be provide 
after it was ascertained. He 
thought it necessary to make 8 
observations on the deficienc® 
be provided for in the present” 
though he could not suppose & 
were brought forward by thes 
lord with the invidrous design 
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Jlustrious friend. The provision 
made for the family of lord Nelson 
was an incidental expense of the 
sresent year, similar to that which 
be had last mentioned. The next 
‘em of deficiency which had been 
mentioned was one million, which 
would be necessary for fulfilling 
our engagements with continental 
powers. ‘The impression produced 
by ihis statement was, that the 
yote of credit for three millions and 
a half had been expended 1n those 
subsidies, and that one million 
more remained to be provided for : 
but the tact was, that onthe Sth of 
January, 1806, there remained in 
the exchequer the sum of 1,600,0002. 
of the money raised on the vote of 
credit, which had been partly ap- 
propnated to other uses. ‘he 
next item was, a deticiency in the 
ways and means of last vear: but 
this deficiency, he contended, hid 
generally occurred, and must al- 
ways be looked for. The sum of 
one million, being part of ihe vote 
of credit, had been applied to the 
service of tue navy for the present 
year, and therefore mivht be fairiy 
considered as part of the ways and 
means, 
Lord H. Petty in reply said, 
that the account of deficieucies had 
not been brought forward with a 
view of throwing any blame on the 
late chancellor of the exchequer. 
Had such been the intention, the 
sum total alone of their amount 
would have been mentioned ; in- 
stead of which, every item was 
oa me the houge furnished 
_means of 
which wyree in the stutement 
ne had submitted to the 
hi use, he had no view of inc Ip: 
tion whatever, but was only tha, 
fete 1) » OUL Was only per- 
Me that duty which he owed 
tothe honse, and to the ‘countes 
UNtry, 


a laying before them the 


judging con- 
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cies which remained to be provided 
for. But if a defence was made 
where no attack was intended, it 
would be necessary to repert what 
supplies were not provided tor last 
year. He then entered into vari- 
ous calculations, showing that the 
arrears of last year amounted to 
about seven milions; to provide 
for which there were only assets to 
the amount of between two and 
three millions: so that more than 
four millions remained to be pro- 
vided tor. On the whole, when 
laying before the house a view of 
the deficiencies to be provided tor, 
he had merely done that which he 
had felt it his duty to do, with out 
meaning to cast anv reflection on 
his late predecessor 'n office. He 
nearly coincided in pinion with 
the hon. yeutieman (of). Francis) 
on the sulbjject of the sspension of 
payments in seecie be the bank. 
He cou!d not consider the country 
as enioying th same solid basis of 
suspension 
continued, a. '*t had dene betorve ; 
though still the commercial system 
of credit i. tb: coun 
amoment to b compare } with cue 
Mississippi schems. And though 
this was not, perhans, the time to 
propose a remo al of the suspen- 
sion, yet such removal should be 
an object never fost s "ht of by tus 
mijesty’s ministers, and the bank 
ought never to be encouraged to eX 
pect that it would be of constant 
duration. 

Lord Castlereach.—Sir, I am 
desirous, on the present occasion, 
of troubling the house with some 
general observations on the finan- 
cial arrangements of the year. 
Approving as Ido of the principle 
upon which the noble iord has 
framed his budget, namely, that of 
making an effort to raise a farther 
proportion of the supplies w.tain 
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the year, and not seeing any pro- 
minent grounds of objection to the 
yarticular taxes he has proposed, 1 
1ave been solicitous to reserve aty 
points of difference till a later stage, 
when I might state what occurred 
to me more particularly, in objec. 
tion to the very unusual course par- 
liament has been called on to adopt 
on the present occasion, viz. that 
of determining on the ways and 
means for the year before the army 
bas been voted. Tam not wishing 
to interrupt the unanimity which it 
is my wich shonld prevail on the 
main question, So far as this 
manly and wise policy, which the 
noble lord has acied upon, can carry 
with it any degree of unpopularity, 
[ shall be most ready to share it 
with hisn e and deem it due to him 
distinctly to express my persuasion 
that, had the hate government con- 
tinued in office, the people would 
have been called on to submit to 
burthens of equal magnitude. [ 
shall now proceed to state my ob- 
jections to the ceurse of our pio- 
ceedings, not with any view to 
impede the grants in progress, but 
to take such notice of what appears 
to me to be a serious departure 
from the constitutional practice of 
parliament, upon no case of neces- 
sity, Or adequate expediency, first 
stated to the house, as may protect 
us hereafter against the repetition 
of so injurious a proceeding. “The 
noble lord has endeavoured to con- 
tend that, provided money raised 
npon the subject does not pass trom 
tinder the control of this house; and 
provided the votes, in appropriation 
of such m oneys to partici ne iy icT- 
vices, do not exceed the quantum 
of supply previously voted by the 
house, every requisite p: inciple iS 
satisfied. In this ] must differ from 
the noble lord. There are two 
principles in themselves periectly 
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distinet ; the one, that the publi 
money shall not be applied withoy 
the express consent of parliar.ent; 
the other, that parhament shall no 
burthen the people unnecessaniy, 
and consequently shall neither by 
loans nor taxes impose burthens ig 
a committee of ways and means, til! 
the necessity for them has beep 
ascertained by prevtous votes in the 
committee of supply. In support 
of this doctrine, founded equally 
on good sense as in parliamentary 
usage, he read to the house the 
opinion of Mr. Hatsell. Such be 
mg indisputably the true principle, 
] am not one of those who will ever 
contend, that what was meant asa 
protection and security for the peo 
ple, shall be rendered prejudicial to 
their interests by its maqualfied and 
strict application in all cases. | 
am ready to admit that a rigid aé 
herence to this principle has net 
been, and cannot in all cases be 
observed ; but what ] do contends, 
that a departere trom it to the er 
tent now proposed, and upon ne 
al SINEC Le srour nd whatever, canne 
possibly be justified, The surplas 
of the consolidated fund, whicht 
is the policy of parliament, fer 
Many reasons, to uph Ol \d, 3 sat a all 
dé@parture from th strictness of the 
principle 5 the impos ng war tare 
to the amount hitherto of fourteen 
and now of twenty muilrons al nnual 
produce, ts certainly a great er, but 
sull this is keepmg lar; ‘ely within 
the obvious an ne necessary expend 
ture of the year, and is adopt 
upon distin ct con sider, tions of the 
Wisest policy. Put when the noble 
lord pre cee ls to ruse the e yire re 
sidue of the funds for the year be- 
fore the bouse has pied on 
the amount ot th e army ; when¥ 
are called upon fA as ume that 
what is now to be socal new-ae 
delled, is to cost neither more 
cs 
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toss than the exploded and con- 
demned army of last year ; and 
this, upon the mere personal dictum 
of Che chancellor of the exchequer, 
without even an estimate or account 
beine laid on the table ; it must be 
admitted that we are surrendering 
cur indement, and are proceeding 
merely upon confidence: the pos- 
sible inconveniences are obvious : 
supposing the. noble lord should 
have taken five millions more than 
the house may hereafter think fit to 
vote in supply, the people are in so 
much unnecessarily burthened : 
supposing he should have tu ken hve 
m: lions less than, in the view of 
pu ament, the public exigencies 
may require; can he, aiter having 
made hisloan, and tauvht the con- 
fractors to expect, if not given 
thema pledge, that no more money 
would be raised, provide the neces- 
sary means with the same conveni- 
ence and advantage to the public ? 
The noble lord, not having offered 
a single observation to the house to 
justify this proceeding even on 
grounds of expediency, I can only 
state, that those which obviously 
suggest themselves, as having oc- 
casioned it, are not in my judg- 
ment, as at present informed, sa- 
tistactory ; and first, the delay of 
the right honourable ventleman’s 
plan for the reform of the army. 
It will be for us hereafter to judve 
how far this mighty change, which 
is to throw our tinancial as well as 
military system out of its course, 
was called for either by the defects 
of the existing system, or the merits 
~ Sega Which is to suceced it. 

ve other explanation which oc- 
Crs, 1s the possible wants of the 
ay as necessitating this early 
“a — of contracting 
Which: it sal ahs gy yy ne 
my duty to — shall feel it 

; cate some doubts, 
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How long the exchequer could 
have carried on the public service 
without this aid, it 1s not possible 
for me, with precision, to judge ; 
but I have the noble lord’s own 
authority for supposing that no 
money was Wanting sooner than the 
Sth of April; thac being the day 
en which 1 understand he at first 
stated to the contractors, that he 
should be satisfied to receive the 
first instalment. Having deter- 
mined to make his bargain on the 
$Oth of March,and having declared 
to parliament his purpose of opens 
ing his budget on that day ; upon 
learning from the contractors, what 
was in itself pretty obvious, that 
this long interval, wholly unex- 
ampled in contracts for loans, was 
extremely objectionable to them, as 
leaving them altogether at the 
mercy of their subscribers, in case 
of any intermediate fallin the mar- 
ket; his lordship was obliged to 
change his plan, and take the first 
payment on the 6th of April, when 
the market is peculiarly untavour- 
able for such an operation. ‘The 
bargain made is certainly in itself an 
advantageous one, generally speak- 
ing, for the public; but as terms 
are relatively Ont nul or bad, [ am not 
prepared to say that somewhat bet- 
ter terms might not have been ob- 
tained, if this first instalment of 
2,000,0001, had been to be paid in 
at the time the noble lord first ine 
tended, and subsequent to the time 
when April dividends, amounting 
to 6,000,0002., had found their way 
into circulation. I am sure, if 
either by accelerating the estima'es 
for the army, or postponing the 
making the loans, the business 
could have been conducted in its 
usual course, the house ought to 
have been saved from the paintul 
dilemma in which itis now placed, 
of either appearing to impede the 
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provision for the public service, or 
adoptwe, for ihe first time since 
the Revolution, a course ot proceed- 
ing in breach of the n.ost important 
naxims oi parliamentary practice ; 
for althouch the house has fre- 
quently permitted the chancellor of 
the exchequer to provide for posst- 
ble expenditure, not admitting of 
precise estimate, such as army ex- 
traordinaries and subsidies, though 
not previously voted in the com- 
mittee of supply, they never did 
deliberately before acquiesce in his 

roviding for the army at large be- 
F re the estimates were considered, 
and voie sin che committee of sup- 
ply; and I crust T have stated 
enough io the house, to protect us 
against a recurre ce to such pric 
tices in future. Betore [sit down, 
I caanot avoid shortly adverting to 
the gloomy picture drawn by an 
honourabie gentieman (Mr. Fran- 
cis) early in the Jebate, of the de- 
chning and impoverished state of 
the country. I am perfectly ready 
to admit that the people are neces- 
sarily called upon to submit to 
heavy burthens, but I can by no 
means subseribe to his « pinion that 
they seem likely to sink under them. 
I certainly do not deny that the 
pressure of taxes is severe, but I do 
assert that it is not such as tocheck 
or disturb in any respect the in- 
dustry, and consequently the pro- 
sperity of the country. If the ho- 
nourable gentleman wishes to know 
what an impoverished and declining 
country ts, let him reter back to the 
period when my late right honour- 
ble friend (Mr. Pitt) first took 
charge of the fin nee of the country 
in 1784. The manufactures and 
commerce declining in proportion 
as burthens were imposed, every 
new tax counteracting those in ex- 
itence, aad the whole falling short 
in produce of what they were taken 
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at, and with dificulty providing fop 
the permanent charge of the debe, 
We now find, notwithstanding the 
taxes are since increased so much 
in amount, that both the old and 
new duties increase every year ig 
amount ; that hardly a tax has been 
laid which has not excceded the 
estimate m its produce; and the 
documents before parliament in 
disputably prove, that our agricul. 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, 
are extenaing themselves rapidly, 
even in the midst of war. We have 
also, in later years, been able to 
adopt the salutary principle of 
raising a large proportion of our 
supplies within the year, (including 
the war taxes now proposed, to the 
extent reariy of one half of our war 
expenditure ) an eftlorr, which could 
only be made by a country both 
highly affluent and prosperous 
whilst the sinking fund, already 
amountne to about echt millionsa 
year, gives us every reason to hope, 
that the moment is nor far distant, 
when the comparatively small um 
crease of debt which now takes 
place may be prevented even m 
war, and its rapid liquidation 
looked to with confidence on the 
return of peace. ‘The noble lord 
wel] described the value of this m 
stitution to the public on a former 
night, by stating it as his persua 
sion, that had the sinking fund, on 


blished in 1786 we must ever since 
have made our loans on terms # 
ruinous, as to have incurred an at 
nual charge for interest alone fully 
equal to what now covers both the 
interest and sinking fund of the 
public debt. It may, therefore, be 


fairly said, that a perpetual annuty 
of eight millions a year has been 
thereby saved to the nation, which, 
afier liquidating the principal, § 
The justice 
an 


revertubie to them. 
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and gratitude of parliamenthave on 
nothing to his friends to nc 
this head; but, surely, a prouder 
monument was never raised by the 
wisdom and exertions of an indivi- 
dual to his own fame, than by this 
single measure, established, and 
inviolably adhered to, as If was 
through times of the utmost diffi- 
culty, Cant then be said that the 
country does not exhibit at this mo- 
ment the most convincing signs of 
health and prosperity? If the public 
are heavily burthened, they bear it 
with fortitude and good-will, be- 
cause they feel it is the necessary 
consequence of the efforts which 
they are called upon to make tor 
their own preservation against the 
common enemy. Heavy as the 
pressure is, can the hon. gentieman 
recollect any period in the history 
of the country, when discontent 
was less apparent, or when the na- 
tion submitted with more marks of 
manliness, and even satisfaction, to 
every sacrifice the public exigency 
has imposed? Never did any mi- 
usters succeed to a government, 
when the greatest of all resources 
and support, namely, the public 
mind, was ina more happy temper 
to aid them in surmounting the dif- 
heulties with which they have to 
contend. Never did any ministers 
find the country, on their coming 
Into otice, more truly prosperous, 
ts revenue more productive, or its 
credit higher: that such was the 
sate of the navy, Tam sure they 
wil not deny ; and I shall be pre- 
pared to maintain, when that sub- 


. . 2 *. . . 
ectcomes regularly into discussion, 


that the same may be asserted with 
not less truth, with respect to the 
army, Finding all the main fea- 
tures of our national Strength thus 
"porous and entire, I trust they 
will continue to administer them 
pon those principles by which they 
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have been hitherto preserved, im- 
proved, and upheld. The noble 
lord has done himself honour by the 
course he has pursued in his pre- 
sent budget. The despondency of 
the hon. gentleman will not, I trust, 
discourage him from continuing to 
tread in the path which his prede- 
cessor has marked out for him. So 
long as he perseveres in doing so, 
and as it shall be the principle of 
the government to maintain with 
firmness that system upon which 
their predecesscts have acted, the 
noble lord will find me not un- 
anxious to smooth his difficulties, 
and inclined to afford him my cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. Rose maintained, that not. 
withstanding every thing which 
had been endeavoured to be argued 
to the contrary, the noble lord had 
certainly violated the principle of 
the constitution of this country, as 
established in the system of pro- 
posing to the house of commons 
the ways and means of the year, 
because he had proposed the ways 
and means before the amount of the 
supplies were known, which must 
be the case until it was known what 
Our army was to be. As to the 
taxes, he desired to be understood 
as not intending to throw any difhi- 
cnlties in the way of government ; 
for he had no wish to Oppose one 
of them, nor should he do so when 
the bills were broughtin; hethought 
it right, however, that the noble 
lord might hear what he had to 
say upon them; then he might 
turn them in his mind in the course 
of their progress, and judge how 
far any of his arguments ought to 
have any weight. In the first 
place, the tax on wime, he was 
confirmed, would not produce 
what it was estimated at. It was 
proposed to be made permanent 
for the war by Mr. Pitt; but he 
K 4 did 
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did not apply it to the payment 
ot the ia.erest of the debt, although 
he considered it as made perma- 
nent as a mere war tax; it had 
increased at first, but it had fullen 
oF; and he was aware it would not 
produce what it wastakenat. He 
>) Ke iron doe rmeats which could 
not mislead him oa the subject; 
he believe , th un instead of tak: hig 
it at GOV,0007, it would be wiser to 
take it at $0),00%. on 
ron was one which Mr. Pitt had 
in come:nplation; but it w uld 
have the edect ot din ninishing the 

produce of other 
spoke on this su!yect from the best 
INiormat! mn; fo: he h id, under the 
direction of Mr. Pitt, possessed 
h self of information from every 
furnace in the kingdom, and the 
papers were at the service of the 
noble lord, as was every other 
inf rmution he possessed; for his 
Object was to serve his country to 
the utmost ot his power, and not 
to thwart any measures taken for its 
sipport, As tothe tax on appraise- 
ments, that had also been proposed 
to Mr, Pitt, but it had been civen 
up as a thing Likely to be too unpro- 


‘m™ . 
Vhe tax 


ductive to be entertained. With 
regard to the tax on tea, there 
were really serious objections taken 


to it by Mr. Pitt, particularly on 
the lower sorts of it, for it was, in 
gener. il, ised by the poorer sort 
of peop = huis he s koe ‘WwW from 
personal experience ; he knew that 
the mass of the poorer classes not 
only took tea morning and evening, 
but also very often for their din 

ner; and this made Mr. Pitt very 
unwilling to make it the subiect 
of taxation, as to the articles of 
lower pr ces: besides, it would not 
be an e.sy thing to find the lower- 
price tea tn the warehouses, as they 
threw it about without seeming to 
care what bec.me of it; and it was 
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not injured by tossing about, 


US th 
finer t teas were, so thata reat de 
ot smi Ss y zling Wo ald take p! x“ 


ran 
when this duty was imposed, \ 


to the article af tobacco, it woy 
roduce a great deal of mom 
or there was a large cOnsuMptin 
of it; bat here, again, it should'y 
remembe:ed, that the value of & 
article itself was about 6/ re 
pound ; there was already a de 
of is. 7d on it, and this additicnd 
6d. would make the duty fourting 
the value of the article; a gm: 
temptation to s aug ling, certainly 
the facility to which was the greg 
er, as it was an article easily cz 
ried on horseback. ‘There we 
many oiher Ovservations which’ 
might make on other articles ¢ 
taxation proposed by the nob 
lord; but he should not mk 
them, becvuse his object wast 
lend all the aid in his power t 
government, tnstead of  obstras 
mr it. He then took a view ott 
sinking fund, of which he gave 
ciear and intelligent history in ater 
words. The first person whoa 
plied a sinking fund to the finan 
of this country was lord Oxford 
when he was a commoner; 2 
so much applause attended ba 
for that measure, that in his p 
tent of peerage it was stated the 
he was created a peer for it. t 
ended, however, in the South & 
bubble, after 500,000/ had bee 
laid out upontit. The next ape 
cation of a sinking fund was & 
sir Robert W alpole ; - but atte 
wards he delivered it up in time « a 
peace, when it had pard one milli 
anda half. But the real sink 
fund, deserving that name, ¥ 
the sinking fun 1d of Mr. Pitts* 
may be said to have been inven 
by him. It was said by the nig’ 
hon. gentleman, that after 
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tion, whatever the plans of policy 
it might have entertained, must 
have adopted a sinking fund, He 
did not know what any administra. 
ration might have done ; but this 
he knew, that nobody ever did it 
gs it should be done but Mr. Pitt, 
and by which he furnished this 
country with a permanent revenue, 
ont of that which did not deserve 
the name of a revenue: for, when 
Mr. Pitt came into power, the i- 
nances of the country were only 
iust sufficient to pay the interest of 
the debt, leaving nothing for any 
other expenditure; and in two years 
from that time, which was trom 
178+ to 1786, Mr. Pitt established 
a sinking fund of one million, which 
he kept sacred, until by its im- 
mense effect every man had become 
itsadmirer. Having said so much 
oa those topics, he should make 
an observation or two on others, 
and that by way of dispeliing all 
ideas of gloom as to the situation 
oi our affairs, and for this again 
we were indebted to Mr Pitt; for, 
during his administration, the num- 
ber ot the ships taken of the enemy 
by us are actually more than the 
whole number taken before that 
time, since the Revolution, not- 
withstanding the wars in which we 
had been eagaged, and ia which 
we had acquired so much glory, 
viz. in the wars of king Willtam— 
in the wars of queen Anne—the 
Wwarot 1742—theseven years’ war— 
the American war, in which we 
gamed so many victories against 
the French ; and, putting them all 
together, they will not amount to 
what had been done in the admi- 
histration of Mr. Pitt, in which no 
ess than one hundred and ten men 
of war had been captured, and the 
Possessions of the French had been 
taken in the East and West Indies. 

Imost all their colonies had be- 
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come ours. We had never once 
been defeated in any one engave- 
ment, but had been victorious every 
where, our arms triumphant iq 
every part of the world. All rhis 
during the administration of Mr, 
Pitt; and all this while too our 
revenue was in a condition infinitely 
more flourishing than ever, and 
was made the astonishment of the 
world, as well as the state of our 


trade and commerce; and our navi- 


gation extended beyond the exam- 
ple of any nation on the tace of 
the globe. He said these things as 
the due reward of Mr. Pitt. He did 
not say that the situation of the 
present chancellor of the exchequer 
was not ardous ; he knew it was so, 
but it should not be increased by 
any captious opposition by him, 
on the contrary, he should be glad 
to assist him in every thing in his 
power, and he believed he possessed 
some information which must be 
useful to that noble lord on many 
of the topics to which he had been 
alludiag. He could not, however, 
do better than follow the system 
laid down for him by his predeces- 
sor in office, Mr. Pitt. He wished 
the present administration tothrive; 
and he wished that at the end of 
their career, whenever that might 
be, they might be able to render 
to their country as good an ac. 
count of their labours im its service 
as had been done by Mr. Pitt ; and 
a higher honour they could not 
obtain: that they might obtain it 
was his hearty wish, 

Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Hiley Ad. 
dington and others, entered into the 
discussion ; when the several reso- 
lutions were read and agreed to, 
and leave given to bring in bills 
pursuant thereto. 

In the course of the succeeding 
debates on the intended new taxes, 
Jord Elenry Petty abandoned that 
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on pig-iron, and pri posed in lieu 
of ot one on private breweries, 
which was to be estimated accord- 
ing to the number of persons in 
each family, and in proportion 
to the amount ot assessed taxes 
which each housekec ‘per paid. On 
the 19th of May his lordship ex- 
planned the nature and extent of 
this intended impost, which was op- 
posed by a great number cf mem- 
bers, and on the oth of June the 
chancellor of the exchequer gave 
notice that he should for the pre- 
sent give up the idea of taxing 
private brewers, and propose in 
vs stead an addition of 10/. per 
cent on the existing assessed taxes 
When the house was res lve ‘d imto 
a committee on the following day, 
his lordship said he need do no- 
thing more than state, that ac- 
cordiy £ to the intimation which he 
had betore given, it was proposed 
to raise JO/. per cent. on the amount 
of the assessed taxes. He would 
accordingly move a resolution to 
that eifect. With re gard to the 
other motions which he had to sub. 
mit to the house, it related to the 
exemptions which it was in contem- 
plation to allow to persons having 
small incomes and large families. 
The object of it was to allow a 
deduction of four per cent. for eve- 
ry child, in cases of assessment 
under the amount of 407. as tar 
as the ratio extended, which would 
apply to incomes up to one thou. 
sand pounce, or between one and 
two thousand pounds. This would 
embrace the whole of the exemp- 
tions that could have been claimed, 
on this account, under the proper- 
ty tax; and besides, it possessed 
the advantace of being more full, 
general, and permanent, the ex- 
emptions under the property-tax 
being necessarily temporary. 5B 
this means he avoided all the incon- 


AND 


veniences which would attend the 
granting of such exemptions under 
the property tax. He therefore 
concluded with moving the resoly. 
tion. 

In a committee on the following 
day, when the principle of the ex. 
emptions was debated, 

Mr. Huskisson asked if theallow. 
ance was meant to be permanent, 
or temporary, that is to say, only 
to be a mitigation of the severities 
of the property tax. If the former, 
he did not think it went far enough, 
it ought to extend to the stamp de. 
ties, which were severely felt. If 
we once admitted such a principle, 
there was no stopping ; and it was 
absurd to think, that a person, com. 
peiled from the largeness of his fa. 
mily to keep a house, the taxes of 
which would amount to more than 
40/, per annum, should be deprived 
ot the benetg of the exemption pro- 
posed; while to make it more effec- 
tual, and equally available to all, it 
would be necessary that a particular 

law should be enacted for every fa- 
muly in the kingdom. 

Lord Henry Petty stated that it 
was not for him to say, whether 
the rehef ah nuld be permanent, or 
only temporary ; that must depend 
on the opinion of the house at a fu- 
ture vie d. He estimated this al- 
lowance at 200,000/. 

Mr. Wilberiorceex pressed hispre- 
ference to the exemptions now pro- 
posed to any which could have been 
viven under the property tax, in so 
tar as a man havi ing a large family 
was by that very circumstance 
obliged to contribute in a greater 
degrce to the assessed taxes, 

Lord Holland in the house ot 
peers, on the 2Ist of April, said he 
had discovered that there was an 
informality in a bill, which he i 


tended to celauan that day, by which 
he was precluded trom bringing ik 
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‘a. He stated that it was a bill to 
guihortse his majesty to direct the 
overnors of the West India islands, 
from time to time, to permit the 
importation and exportation of cere 
tain articles to and from the West 
Indies in American vessels. 

The duke of Montrose observed, 
that the question which the 10oble 
lord’s bill involved, was one of 
very great importance 5 It was not 
a party question, but one which 
related entirely to our colonies and 
our shipping. There were persons 
who intended to petition the house 
upon this subject, and on th»! ac- 
count, in addition to the import- 
ance of the question, he trusted the 
noble lord would not object to put 
of the second reading of the bill 
for a few davs. He intended to 
move for papers which would prove 
the importance of the trade carried 
on by this country for the supply 
of the West Indies, as it would 
appear that it emploved upwards 
of one hundred thousand tons of 
shipping and upwards of six thou- 
sind seamen. The bill was after- 
wirds brought in, and carricd 
through all the stages in the house 
of lirds; but when it was sent 
down to the commons, it was 
found to be too objectionable in 
some points to be carried into a 
law. It was accordingly thrown 
Out, and 

Lord Temple moved, on the 
19th of May, for leave to bring in 
abill for similar purposes, which 
was granted. On the 24d his lord- 
ship moved the order of the day for 
the house to resolve itself into a 
committee to consider the propriety 
of a motion for leave to bring in a 
ill to enable his majesty in council 
to suspend, under certain circum- 
“ances, the operation of the navi- 
ward a im our West India 

to permit the importa- 
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tion of certain articles into the 
ports thereof in American ships. 

Mr. Rose spoke agaimst tae mca- 
sure, and deprecated any proceeds 
ing upon it in the absence of so 
many commercial gentlemen,whose 
inte: ests were matertally 2 stake. 

Mr. Fox said the question did 
not go to affect the commerce of 
the country, or the commercial in- 
terests of any body of men in it 
Neither did it repeal any part of the 
navigation laws: it was meant 
merely to vest that power exclu- 
sively in the hands of the king in 
council by law, which had for thir- 
teen years past been assumed by 
the governors of our West India 
islands, without law, for which they 
had incurred high responstbility, 
namely to suspend for a time, under 
the pressure of inevitable necessity, 
the operation of the navigation 
laws in favour of British ships. The 
measure now proposed, therefore, 
was to limit the power im. sate 
hands: it repealed no law, it sub- 
verted no principle, and would, tn 
fact, do no more than guard a pre 
vilege in his majesty’s hands, which 
had been, fora series of years past, 
exercised by West India POVCTNOTS, 
assimed from necessity, and for 
which they had been uniformly in- 
demnified by parliament. 

The house resolved itself into a 
committee : and after a debate of 
some length, in which lord ‘Temple, 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Fox, lord Castle- 
reagh, and others took a part, a bill 
was brought tn. 

On the 17th of June lord Temple 
moved the order for the second 
reading of the bill; and upon the 
motion that counsel should be 
heard in behalf of the petitioners 
against it, 

Mr. Rose said, “ Noman in this 
house rates the abilities of the right 
honourable gentleman opposite to 
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me (Mr. Fox) more highly than I 
do, but he has net considered this 
subject with the attention it merits. 
Fie says the bit under considers ation 
repea's nolaw. I: tstrue, sir, the 
word “ renea)” does not oecur in 
it; but ine enactments do cfectue 
ally and expressly remove all 
colonial restraints in the navigation 
art, the principle of which was 
established as early 
Richard the Second; further requ. 
Jations were m ade fo Tr the b 
British shipping in subsequent 
reiens, till that of Charles the Se- 
cond, when the system was brourht 
to nearly its present state of pertec- 
tion, Under the wise and provident 
restrictions of the law then passed, 
our naval power has £rOw nto its 
present strength ; tt is on that 
ground, I contend, no permanent 
alteration should suddenly be 
adopted :—the distinc tion between 
a repeal and a perpetual su a NStony 
as in this case, wil! be fu und to be 
rather a nice one. The act of the 
82th of Charles the Second, ch. 18. 
provides that nothing shall be im- 
ported into, or exported from, the 
plantations, except'in British ships, 
on pain of forferunag the shins, &c. 
&e. &e. Under this bill the ims 
poriation and expertation in fore ign 
vessels into and from our islands ts 
uniimied 3 but we are told, that tn 
point of tact, this act bas been sus- 
pended from time to time, the truth 
ot which, aurmg the last and pre 
seot war, partialy and for limited 
prods, I adie; bat that was, 
however, dere under a severe and 
strotresponehilicy of the governors 
ofethe veveral istand., who were 
amenable to the sceretar y of state 
for ther: conduct, and on whose re- 
presentaty n me ind) mnry from 
ps riament depended ; 
thy Lehore re sso aie seC UT -vwaygar st 
the mtsupplication ot ther power, 
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and that is completely rescinded by 
this measure. I will br Ing Unde 
the view of the comm: ee as sherly 
as I can, the regulations ma efx 
governing the trade between (reg 
Britain and her colonies, and ph 
American states, trom the time i 
the separation of the laticr fromtl 
former. After the conclusion ¢ 
the American war, the vew sitya, 
tion in which we were placed br 
this event, led to an act beiag passed 
in 1783, to enable his majesty by 
orders in council to make regula 
tions for carrying on the trade with 
America, under the auth onty 
whereot a proclamation was issued, 
confining the trade between the 
United States and our colonies to 
Briush ships exclusively. At tha 
restriction the assembly of Jamaica 
and the West India proprietors in 
veneral, became gic atly alarmed, 
and made lively and Strong Tomo 
strances to tne council against i 
urging that the consequences of it 
must be rumons to the islands 
These complaints were immed 
ately attended to, and the partes 
were fully and patiently heard be 
fore the committee tor trade ; they 
were permitted to produce evidenct 
as long as they had any to offer, 
and all other persons were called 
upon who were thought en to 
throw any light on the subject, 
cluding me rchant resident in Crea 
Britain, late governors in America 
and British settlers in that country. 
This inquiry, cor nducted with the 
utmost impartiahty, lasted two o 
three months, and ended ina te 
port recommending that the pre 
clamation confining the trade © 
British ships should be enferced, 
it could indeed have no other tet 
mination, as it was satisfactorily 
proved — lords that the supplies 
to the lanils might be regularly 
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nricest and that the sale of rum 
would not thereby be prejudiced. 
The trade was accordingly so car- 
ried on from that year (i 78+) to 
1748, without the slightest meon- 
venience having been experienced 
‘v enner of those respects by tne 
islands; they were plentilully sup- 
plied with lumber and provision at 
moderate prices, and they found a 
ready and fair market for their 
rum and melasses. We are told, 
however, that thie is a measure of 
absolute necessity. I deny that— 
It is also denicd by persons much 
more capable of forming a correct 
judgement on the point than any cf 
usin this commiitee. What ts tt 
then we ask ? Not that our opinion 
shall at once be acted upon, but 
that an inquiry shail be had to 
prove who is right, and that a de- 
ermination may be taken conform- 
ably thereto. I will undertake po- 
sively that such an inguiry shall 
be gone through in four or five 
diys, at the utmost, before a come 
Mittee up stairs, Which would not 
delay the progress of the bill a sin- 
r hour; if that shall be granted, 

have good reason 9 believe If 
will be proved to demonstration 
that u e Opin n entertained by the 
nodle duke before aliuded to, and 
mM) elf, respecting a regular supply 
to the ishinds in British ships, is a 
comect one; there are merchants 
of the hiv hest respectability, and 
,. OWNS, WhO are ready to eni- 
b4rX in circuitous trade from henze 
* America, the West Indics, and 


emt, AS soon as they can be as- 


sured of conv ys, tf this ball shall 
be dropped—that can be proved bee 
fore A committee. Will yon then 
elise to men entitled to every ite 
tention that can be shownio them, 
rw opp rtunity of estadlishing 
these facts by proof, when n “ 


’ . . ) ')')Se 
ble toco- yen; .- 
“COnvenience can arise from 
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your doing so? I believe there is 
no instance of an mquiry being res 
fused in such a case: what then 
will be thought of our proceedings 
if we should shut our doors against 
such petitioners as are now before 
us, who tell us we are abont to 
adopt a measure as injurious to the 
country, as it must Le ruinous to 
them ; and thet if we withhold our 
hands, their ships, now rotting by 
the wails, wi'l tind profituble em. 
ployment? Has this been asked 
for? If by any body, let us know 
by whom. It is true, since the 
bill came into the house, some 
West India gentlemen expressed 
an approbation of it; but, if an 
inquiry is granted, the petitioners 
undertake to show to those genes 
tlemen that they could yet suf- 
fer by the navigation laws being 
enforced, that they would “— 
out ships, and settle correspond- 
ences to ensure 2 regular and ame 
ple supply for the islands, which 
would ensure increased means for 
bringing home the crops; whereas 
it is notorious that for want of a 
suihciency of ships in the trade, 
more than twenty thousand hogs- 
heads of sugar were left in Jamaica 
in the last years, and great quan 
tities in the leeward islands. Can 
his majesty’s ministers, under such 
circumstances as these, refuse an 
I cannot be less anxious 
than the noble lord, cr any other 
member, that there should be no 
uncertainty or fiuctuation mi the 
supplies to the colonies in the West 
Indies, as L have as deep an interest 
there, in proportion to my whole 
fortune, as most men in this coun- 
try; many of my nearest connec. 
tions have also considerable proe 
perty inthem: that consideration, 
however, cannot turn my attention 
fromm other interests both ofa pubitc 
and privaic uatuze: but let me not 
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be understood to take any preat me- 
rit to myself in that respect, bee:use 
I am acting under a conviction that 
the islands would be as regrularly 
and as well supplied in British ships, 
as they are now even in time of war, 
if convoys can be furnished. In 
time of peace nobody can doubt it 
—experience has put that matter 
completely out of doubt. I trust, 
therefore, the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Fox) will reconsider his opinion of 
the probable necessity for relaxing 
our navigation laws in peace, as the 

romulgation of it may do incalcu- 
Lible mischief if uncontradicted. If 
we look to the effect likely to be 
produced by this measure to our 
continental colonies, we shall net 
find the ground of objections weak- 
er: the system which has been 

ursued since 1784, has been near- 
fy as mischievous to these as to our 
navigation; instead of advancing 
rapidly in cultivation, as they were 
doing previously to that time, that 
has been checked, and their trade 
with the West Indies has fallen off 
very considerably, as appears by 
the accounts on your table. This 
evil is the more serious, and should 
be the more guarded against, as ia 
the event of a breach with Ame- 
rica, it is On Our remaining settle- 
ments on the continent that the 
West Indices must principally rely 
for their supplies. In American 
newspapers, loud complaints have 
been made of our navigation laws 
having been enforced as acts of in- 
justice, and it is notorious there is 
an impression of this sort in the 
United States ; thisis surely not the 
season therefore tor abandoning the 
principle of them. - I am conhdent 
no one can rationally doubt this, 
who considers with attention the 
relative situation of this country and 
America at the present moment. 
We are, however, about to give up 
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gratuitously to America an im. 
rtant point, which it seems she 
a not even asked for, either asa 
matter of right or of favour, and 
which it is more our interest now 
than it ever before was to withhold 
from her. The noble lord has told 
us, that although the principleof the 
navigation law was a wise one when 
it was passed, it has ceased to be 
so; and that many instances may 
occur in which it may be expedient 
to depart from it. I am inclined to 
think, however, that his lordship 
has taken up that opinion from some 
recent publications, in which there 
are confident assertions founded on 
false facts. One of the authors I 
allude to has told you, that it is 
good to employ foreign ships in 
war, that we may have our own 
seamen for the navy. Can that 
gentleman tell us where, in such 
case, will be found a nursery for 
raising seamen to man our fleets in 
future? The largest proportion of 
your seamen certainly come from 
the merchant’s service ; and if you 
dry upthat source, you will here- 
after find the inconvenience of it, 
and will probably recur to a due 
observance of your navigatien laws, 
when it wili be too late to derive 
any advantage from your doing so. 
Sut however important as nurseries 
fer seamen the shipping of Great 
Britain and of her colonies is, it is 
not exclusively to that we are to 
look for resources; the fisheries 
both at home and on the coasts of 
our continental colonies, as well as 
at Newfoundland, are very exten- 
sive and important sources; a due 
encouragement given tothem might 
be essentially useful, and afford an- 
other reason for a due observance of 
the navigation laws. My reason 
for believing that British ships can 
carry all the articles which our co- 
lonies may want, arises from very 
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long and laborious inquiries which 
I have made from ship-owners both 
in Great Britain and tn the West 
Indies, and others who are best 
qualified to give information upon 
the subject ; Yam prepared even to 
enter on the detail as to the times 
when they should sail from this 
country, take in their lading in 
America, &c. &c.; but it is unne- 
cessary to trouble the house with 
these particulars: I will establish 
the whole clearly before a commit- 
tee, if I am allowed to go to one. 
i will undertake to prove that the 
planters would be regularly sup- 
plied with all they want as early as 
shall be necessary, and at an extra 
expense not exceeding two per 
cent. on the freight. I have only 
to add, that in the event of hurri- 
canes, or other unforeseen emer- 
gencies, the governors must una- 
voidably have the same discretion- 
ary power to open the ports, that 
the government of this country al- 
ways exercises in such cases at 
home.” 

Lord Temple thought it rather 
hard, after the subject of this bill 
had already been so thoroughly de- 
bated, 1 after the house had 


ana 


agreed that the petitioners against 
the bill should be heard 
counsel that dav, that those centle- 


en 
DY their 


men should have no counsel ready, 
and that those whobroucht forward 
the bill shoukl now be called upon 
to withdraw it, and to let the regu- 
lation it proposed stand merely 
upon the spur of exigency. The 
complaint urged by the ship-owners 
was, that the protection of their 
rights under the navigation-act, 
should be placed exclusively under 
the direction of his majesty in couns 
cil, instead of being left at the dis- 
cretion of the governors of the West 
India islands, where it had hitherto 
in effect remained, and been so re- 
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peatedly violated. This was rather 
an extraordinary complaint : but he 
would beg to know how those go- 
vernors could be judges of what 
was transacting in this country wit! 
respect to the supply of those 
islands, or how they could know 
what cargoes were shipped, or what 
convoys were upon the seas from 
this country for their accommoda- 
tion, when, upon the slightest ap- 
pearance of exigency, they should 
be importuned to throw open their 
ports to American vessels, for the 
attainment of supplies. Under this 
bill it would become the duty of 
his majesty’s ministers vigilantly to 
anticipate, and timely to provide 
for, the necessities of those tslands; 
and it would be time enough for the 
governors to assume the responsibt- 
lity of the navigation laws, when 
the negligence of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters should place them in an 
emergency that Jrould warrant such 
an assumption. As to the other 
general topics upon which the bill 
ad already been so frequently op- 
yosed, it appeared to him that they 
fad been amply refuted, and it was 
unnecessary for him to detain the 
house with offering any further ar- 
guments upon the subject. 

Sir Charles Price opposed the 
bill, and observed that, after the 
fullest investigation he had been 
able to give it, if it passed into a 
law, it would be ruinous to the 
shipping and carrying-trade of this 
country, and would transfer our 
maritime importance, with our 
sailors and ship-builders, to Ame- 
rica. 

Sir W. Curtis opposed the bill, 
and maintained that the West India 
islands were regularly and suffi- 
ciently supplied from this country. 
He disliked the bill, because it de- 
clared that we could not in time of 
war supply our West India colo- 

nies. 
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nies. He, on the part of the ship- 
pine interest of London, pledged 
uimself that, if this bill were de- 
parted from, they would employ 
their capital, and the shipping they 
possessed, which were at present 
rotting, in carrying on this trade. 

Sir Francis Daeg denied that 
British merchants could be found 
ready to supply the colonies in the 
way the hon. baronet who spoke 
Jast had stated. They could not 
do so on account of the very great 
expense. They must have three 
voyages:—one from this country 
to America in ballast; the second, 
from America to the West Indtes, 
with a cargo comparatively no- 
thing, and which the freight would 
exceed in value by five or six times 
the amount; and from this second 
voyage he believed there was hardly 
ever an instance of a vesse) return- 
ing to this country. 

Mr. Perceval said—I apprehend 
that after all that can be effected 
the house will upon reflection be of 
opinion, that there will still remain 
objections in principle, which wiil 
render it extremely unwise to pass 
this bill in any shape whatever. An 
hon. baronct under the gallery (sir 
I. Baring), whose authority on 
putnens: subjects stands, in this 
house as well ‘as every where else, 
extremely high, has given us to un- 
derstand, that he is decidedly of 
opinion, that the ship-owners of 
this country who oppose the bill are 
desiring to have the monopoly of a 
trade which, if they had that meno- 
poly, they could not carry on ; that 
the trade which they seek, and which 
they say they are ready and cager to 
enter into, is actually impracticable. 
Now, sir, with all che respect and 
deference which I most unteignedly 
feel for the opinion of that worthy 
baronet, and without pretending to 
bave an opinion of my own worthy 


to be mentioned with his upon aff 
commercial question, I cannot fors 
bear from remarking, that this is 
only opinion against opinion, and 
judgment agamst judgment; not 
mine against his, for that I should 
not have the presumption to state, 
but the opinion of creat, intelligent, 
and wealthy merchants of this city, 
against the oginion of the worthy 
baronet. These merchants, thus 
qualified to judge, give this pledce 
of the sincerity and strength of their 
conviction, that they declare them. 
selves ready and willing to embark 
in this very trade, and risk their 
imterests on its success: and I am 
confident, that however valuable 
and deservedly eminent the opinion 
of the worthy baronet is upon this 
subject, yet the house must feel 
that it would be too much defe- 
rence to be puid to any opinion; and 
I am persuaded, that no person 
would be more sorry than the wor 
thy baronet himseli, that such des 
ference should be paid to his, if the 
house should rest so far satisfied 
with the authority of that opinion, 
as to preclnde any body of men in 
this country from having a full ine 
vestigation of a subject so interest« 
ing to them, before any final deci. 
sion upon it wasadopted. WhatlI 
wish is, that this pomt may be in- 
vestigated by a committce nomi« 
nated by this house, in order that 
we may be enabled to judge between 
the two opposite opinions, and to 
determine whether those who are 
concerned in the trade, who are 
acquainted with it, who are dis- 
posed to embark their properiy and 
their interests in it, have formed 
the true opinion, or whether the 
hon. baronet is right in his? Now, 
sir, I do think that this house can 
hardly do otherwise than grant the 


_request; it is only to follow that 


course which is consistent with the 
well- 


. 
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well-understood practice of this 
house, constituting as it were a part 
of its character, the practice of giv- 
ing a ready hearing to every thing 
that can be offered upon any sub- 
tect which is before them; and 
‘more especially ona subject of such 
vital importance to the best interests 
of our trade and navigation as this 
i. Weare entitled, and that from 
the admissions of the hon. gentle. 
man who sp ike last, to say that this 
bill is at present liable to a variety 
ef constructions, that it is full 
of errors and defects, and miyht, it 
passed in its present shape, most 
mischievously a fect our trade in the 
West Indies. That admission tn- 
deed, of itself, I should have tma- 
gined, might have been a tolerably 
good reason why the bitl should 
not go through the house in h iste ; 
but we are told that the bill in-eil 
provides that itis never to be acted 
upon, except in cases of absolute 
necessity ; and the hon. gentleman 


thinks there is great weight in that 


circumstance. It is that which 
seems particularly to reconcile him 
to the passing of this bill, that the 
power given to the privy council is 
guarded by the proof which they 
are required to have of the necessi- 
ty of acting before they put it into 
execution; that they must, there- 
fore, before they give any direc- 
tions or instructions that any thing 
should be done in this matter, make 
all the necessary inquiries, and that 
ministers will not act blindly under 
the discretion when they possess it. 
The hon. gentleman, from his con- 
fidence in the present administra- 
tion, may be disposed to give these 
powers, in full trust that they will 
use them with this discretion. But, 
sir, before this house gives the power 
to the privy council, that is, to the 
present ministers, which this bill is 
calculated to give them, I could 
1806 
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have wished that those ministers 
had shown some disposition not to 
make an unnecessary and inconsi- 
derate use of it; that sach direc. 
tions as they might give would only 
be trom time to time, as the exe 
igency of the case may require ; 
and that they would so guardedly 
conduct themselves as to be able to 
correct their errors, if they should 
find out that their conduct was erro- 
neous; at least it might be required, 
that they should have done nothing 
from which the contrary disposition 
might be inferred; diat they would 
have taken no step without making 
some inquiry into the prudence of 
it; that, above all, they syould have 
made no order on the subject mat- 
ter of a bil! which they :mtendel to 
bring iat» parliament, betcre the 
sense of parliament had been taken 
on its and that they would not have 
made any order whatever upon this 
suiect at any time, uider any pre. 
tence, tor anu ilinract ‘d perro 1;—this 
is what might have been expected 
My impre sion, sir, of the whole of 
the bill is most undoubtedly, that 
it is perfectly impolitic and unjusti- 
fixable, bee vuse it is perfectly unne- 
cessary. ‘The authors of the mea. 
sure, indeed, found it upon necessi- 
ty. Tney tell us their reason for 
introducing it, is to afford necessary 
relief to the colomes to save them 
trom starving, aid to enable us and 
them to profit by their produce. If 
it were necessary for these objects, 
I should indeed agree that these 
objects would justify it; but it is 
demonstrable, nay, it is demon- 
strated, that it is not rece.sury for 
them, they are attained; they have 
been secured by the system asin at 
present prevails, and which has 
been acted upon duriny the present 
war. In all the history of par- 
hamentary proceedings, it seems to 
me, therelose, these is no ; aralicl 
we 
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to this measure. TI know of no- 
thing equal to the character of in- 
considerate improvidence and im- 
policy which attaches to it. We 
are all agreed that the system of 
the navigation laws is most essen- 
tial to our greatness and our ex- 
istence, and should net be broken 
in upon but in cases of grave ne- 
cessity: yet the noble lord's own 
statement, his own argument to 
prove that necessity, shows that it 
is unnecessary, distinctly proves 
that no such billis required. The 
house would do well to consider 
the doubt expressed by the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Fox), 
whether the provision of this bill 
will not require to be extended even 
to a time of peace; that is to me, 
sir, a most alarming doubt coming 
from such a quarter. It is true, 
indeed, he stated no fixed opinion 
npon the subject; but he stated his 
mind to be in deubt upon it: and 
if his mind doubts whether the po- 
licy of this measure would not be 
applicable to a time of peace, we 
can have but very lide hope that 
he or any of his colleagues will 
consent to ins*ivate an mquiry mto 
the possibility of dispensing with 
it during war. The house will do 
well to consider that it is now 
called upon to adopt a measure, 
the principle of which is to lega- 
lize the suspension cf that system 
of navivration law which has long 
been felt, not only in this house 
but out of it, not only in this country 
but cut of it, not enlyin Europe 
but over ail the globe, to have 
been the foundation of all our na- 
val power, of our real strength, 
of ali our: greatness, from which 
is derived our glory; which has 
made us what we are, the envy and 
admiration of the world; a system 
adopted and followed up by the 
wisdom of our most-enlightened 
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ancestors, and recommended ty 
our regard and veneration from 
the benefits which we have gp}. 
formly derived from it; benefits 
which other nations are endeavonr. 
ing to grasp from us, and which 
such measures as these will tend to 
fling into their hands. Sir, these 
are serious considerations ; and if 
ever there was a period when the 
policy of such a measure as this 
could be particularly doubtful ig 
point of time, the present is that 
xeriod. The world supposes, at 
leon, that there are at this moment 
many serious points, points of the 
greatest delicacy, connected with 
our colonial monopoly, and our 
belligerent rights, as affecting our 
navigation system, depending be. 
tween us and America, What 
can be the prudence, then, at this 
time, of adopting any measure 
which shall show that our princi. 
ples of policy, whether respecting 
our colonial or our belligerent 
rights as connected with our nave 
gation system, hang in any degree 
more loosely about us than they 
did at any former period? What 
ever may be the sentiments of 

vernment on the measures which 
may arise out of these points 
under discussion, whatever may be 
the disposition or the determina 
tion of his. majesty’s government 
on the subject of them; if, con 
trary to every state policy which 
has always guided us, our govern 
ment is about to make concessions 
(which I trust is not the case, 
though I fear it is) on the subject 
of that main bulwark of our 
strength, and foundation of. our 
power, our navigation laws and 
our colonial system, policy requires 
that they should not betray a less 
regard for those laws, and for that 
system, than wus felt by our a 
cestors. For they will render the 
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sacrifice which they may be pre- 
pared to make, of less value, by 
showing the light estrmation in 
which they hold what they con- 
cede, and will purchase less re- 
turns of gratitude or other const- 
derations for what they sacrifice. 
But if, on the contrary, this system 
of our policy is intended to be up- 
held; if at the time we insist upon 
upholding it we appear by our con- 
duct to undervalue it, our adhe- 
rence will be attributed to our 
pride, to our obstinacy, to our ill. 
will, to any thing, in short, but 
those true principles of just and 
rational policy ou which zlone our 
determination to adhere to it ought 
to appear to rest. 

The attorney general replied to 
Mr. Perceval; after which Mr. 
Canning, in a very long and ela- 
borate speeci, pave a decided Op- 
position tothe measure. Dr. Lau- 
rence and sir John Newport spoke 
in defence of it; when the house 
divided, and the bill was read a 
second time. 

When lord Temple moved the 
third reading on the Sth of July, 

Sir Charles Price thought it ne- 
eessary to take the opportunity of 
restating his objections to the bill. 
He said that from all his commu- 
nications with West India mer- 
chants and planters, and those en- 
gaged in- the trade of Canada, and 
also with the ship-owners of this 
country, he thought the present 
bill hostile to the interests of our 
commerce. He had been informed 
by American merchants that not 
Jess than one-third, and even one- 
half, of the sailors navigating 
American ships were British-born 
subjects. The present, therefore, 
was not the time to discourage our 
shipping and navigation interests, 
and to drive still more of our sea- 
men into American service. For 
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some time afier the first suspension 
of the. navigation laws in 1793, 
the vessels and ship-owners were 
fully employed as transports, so 
that sufficient encouragement was 
given to the navigation of the 
country ; but since this . resource 
had ceased the shipping interest 
had declined, and he could state, 
that in 1$02 there was not less than 
a hundred of these ships with a 
broom at the mastehead; which 
fully showed the distressed situa- 
tion of the ship-owners. On these 
and various grounds, he moved 
that instead of the word “ now” 
the words “ this d ly three months’® 
be inserted in the motion. 

Mr. Broderick seconded this mo- 
tion, which was supported by Mr. 
Bourne, Mr. Mainwaring, _ sit 
Wm. Curtis, and lord De Blas 
quiere. Sir Wm. Young and lord 
Temple opposed it; and the latter 
stated that addresses were pouring 
in from every quarter, indicative 
of the existing necessity, and he 
trusted gentlemen would no longer 
deny what was so obvious and pal- 
yable.. Upon this 

Lord Castlereagh, in a speech 
of considerable length, entered his 
solemn protest against the princi- 
ple of the bill: “ I wish,” says he 
towards the conclusion of his 
speech, * if ministers do not mean 
to use this bill for the unwise and 
mischievous purposes to which its 
powers may be applied, that they 
would, at least for the present, 
calm the public apprehensions by 
relinguishing it, and suffer matters 
to proceed as they have done for 
years, without any inconvenience 
ordanger. It cannot be necessary 
to enable them to administer a li- 
mited and temporary aid to the 
islands. If it is meant to he 
pushed further, which the extent 
of its provisions justifies us in ap- 

L2 prebéending, 
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srehending, it is a fraud on par- 
Reaien ihus covertly to effect it. 
Without a more visible necessity, 
so much power ought rot to be 
surrendered to his miajesty’s minis- 
ters, nor sO Many great interests 
be alarmed with respect to their 
nearest concerns. I certainly can- 
not justify myse'f, venerating as 
Ihave been taught to do the na- 
vigation laws of the country, un- 


necessarily pl xcingy such Vital inter- 
ests at th > mercy f any & Verne 
ment w! 1 4 I least of all 
am disposed so to place them at the 
[ t 4 afcer th sentt- 
Tie {ha have bee ft ip SS le 
and the ns it isto be presum- 
ed are entertamed, I trust the 


house wil retain 


own immediate protection, as 


its 

the source of our greatness, the 
surest preservative of our power, 
and the best bulwark of the Bni- 


tis!) empire. 

Loftd Henry Petty, in reply, 
maintained that the naval supe»ride 
rity of this country depended es- 
sentially on the prosperity of the 
West Indra islands. ‘his plan 
was Most conc ucive to their advan- 
tare, and therefore must contri- 
bute to support that maritime 
strength which could not be too 
highly estimated, and could not 
be too zealously maintained. Then 
it was objected that a secret would 
be discovered by America, that 
the existence of our colonies de- 
pended on her aid. It was no se- 
cret, he said, that, after thirteen 
yéars experience afforded to that 
continent, the assistance of Ame- 
rica was useful to our colonies ; 
and if promoting this intercourse 
could receive from America any 
conciliatory construction, this was 
not an objection but a motive for 
the bill. 

The master of the rolls, in a 
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very elaborate argument, cone 
tended that this bill went to grant 
a power in favour of American 
shipping, which cannot be granted 
to that of our own country; and 
he deranded if it were possible 
that such a power could be con. 
ceded by a British parliament, and 
whether ministers were aware ef 
the meaning of the bili under dis- 
“I have chown,” said 
the learned yventleman, “ the dan. 
ger of assenting to any measure of 
this kind without inquiry; I have 
shown that it is different from any 
measure that ever was yet adopted 
in parliament; 1 have shown that 
no situation ia which this country 
can be placed can ever require 

> power to be given to any body 
of menin it; I have shown the in- 
tolerable insult which it offers to 
the British shipping by placing it 
below that of a foreign state; I 
havg shown the ruin which will at- 
tend an attempt to put in force 
any thing like the extent of its pro- 
visions. Is it, then, after all this, 
is it too much to ask of a British 
house of parliament, not to de. 
stroy the best interests of the Bri- 
tishempire by destroying its navi- 
gation, and that without the re- 
gularity of inquiry? Sir, it ever 
there was a time in which it was 
the duty of parliament to guard 
ayainst the introduction of these 
destructive principles, by which 
the navigation laws are threatened 
with annihilation, and more par- 
ticularly against giving any person 
in the state the power of produ- 
cing that effect, the present mo- 
ment is the very time ; and I think 
that the necessity of caution is 
considerably increased by the very 
arguments which have been urged 
in support of this bill. Good God! 
sir, what has been the ground on 
which this bill has been defended? 
Ministers 


re -_me, 
Cussion. 
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Ministers are determined 
to carry every taro 
nor reason 


or the policy of 


vd 

? > er 

rec wmmmeni tu iv 
of partiamse 
of the same 
hostility wt 
times, and und 
~~” } 
iLL Oe ‘ 


, : : . , 
wt by showin: that tC ts 


kind acts of 
have, at different 

itterent circum- 
sti against 
the navigation laws of th's coun- 
try! I. vat if this bill pass 
intoa law, a foundation will have 
been laid, by which ministers may 
come to par iament with any claim 
the mtoxication otf success- 
may dictate or sug- 


is other 
uch 
mmutted 


* Ven CO 


say, t 


which 
ful power 
» ac? ’* 
5*>* 

lhe 


ttorney general replied, 


and conwnded that it went merely 
to place under the control of his 


majesty, in council, and by law, 
a practice which, for thirteen years 
past, had been m ifermly assumed 
by the governors of the West In- 
dia islands, without law, and up- 
on the presumption of future in- 
demnity. He contended also, that 
it was the self-same principle of 
control, and 
of dispensing 


cadiscretronarv 


power 
with the rigour of 
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the navigation laws with respect 
to America, and the East India 
} nad exi-ted in his 
the privy council ever 
‘on of the Ame- 
rican War, and this too under bills 
sweccessively brought in by a late 
right honourable gentleman, and 


, , 
supported by! 


trade, which 


Marest¥ ana 


eo the conc'u 


sin 


tis Supporters, withe 
ouc any of those apprehenions for 
the safety of the navization laws, 
or the ruin of our commerce, our 
nivy, and our national power, 
which seemed to excite so mach 
in the vigilant guardiaas 
of our pr ysperity aud s ety. 
After some additional remarks 
from Mr. Perceval, Mr. Windham, 
and Mr. Rose, the question for the 
third reading was carried, and the 
bill was passed, and ordered to the 
lords, where it was read a first 
time on the 10th: and on the 17th, 
after a short debate, in which lord 
Hawkesbury and lord Eldon op. 
posed the measure, and lord Hol- 
land, lord Spencer, and lord Lan- 
derdale vindicated it, the bili went 
through all the stages and was 


passed, 


clamour 





CHAPTER V, 


Debates on the S’ave Importation Restriction- ”ill—Hostilities with Prussia 
—Mr. Perceval’s Motion respecting the Volunteers—Addresses to His 
Majesty on Prussian Hostilities ~Lord Howick's Motion on an Increase 
of Pay tothe Navy—Debates on Mr. Windham 's Motion for the Repeal 
of the Additional Force 4c:t —~Mr. Jeffery s Motion on Lord St. Vincent's 
Nava! Administtation— Mr. Kubson's Motion on tie Barracks, 


HE discussions on the slave 
restriction bill will be foun 
interesting to our readers, and the 
more so as they may be regarded 
as introductory to furiher d: bates, 
thit will be found in the folowing 


chapter, We have given the de- 
bates in the house of commons 
much at large on the repeal of the 
additional force, because it was 
undoubtedly a trial of strenzth be- 
tween the ministers of the time and 

Ls those 
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those who had lately held the reins 
of government. We ee. in- 
deed, have extended the debates 
on this subject to any length, ‘hee 
we have thought it suficient to pre- 
sent our readers with a detatied 
account of one debate in the com. 
mons, and a sketch of what took 
place in the house of lords on the 
same subject. 

On the $lst of March the atter- 
ney general moved = a bill re- 
specung the supply of certain co- 
Jonies with negroes. He trusted 
he should have the coneurrence of 
the honse, since humanity as weillas 
wolicy dictated the measure which 
s was about to propose, and mora- 
lity went hand in hand with the best 
interests of the country. As the 
Jaw stood at present with respect 
to the slave trade, negroes might 
be directly carried to any colony 
belonging to a power net at war 

with us, ‘though this might contri- 
bute in time to render (hem our 
rivals in maritime serocatth. As 
there was the liberty of a direct sup- 
ply to neutral colonies, the ene- 
mies’ colonies had an opportunity 
of having an early supoly from 
them. His majesty, it was true, 
had the right of preventing a sup- 
ly from being sent to hosule co- 
aad but with ‘e rard to hose 
that were neutral, these might | 
directly supplied te any extent. 
The consequence of which was, 
that not only the Spanish but 
even the French colonies had a 
ready resource; and, of course, 
this trade would tend mat erially to 
increase the maritime strength of 
our enemies, and add materially 
to their naval force. If this had 
only been a mere carrying trade, 
such as the exportation of cotton, 
there could not be so much objec- 
tion to it; but the trade was an 
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existing evil, which was tolerated 
at present, as far as the neutral 
colonies were concerned, but which 
ought to be confined to the British 
colonies, The object, therefore, 
was to prevent the trade from be. 
ing carried on with any foreign 
islands. He concluded by moving 
“ for a bill to give further effect to 
the order of council in 1805, re. 
specting the importation of slaves 
to foreign islands.” Some objec- 
tions were taken in point of form, 
but the mot on was carried. 

Mr. Rose strongly opposed the 
second reading of the bill, as of 
most serious importance to the 
commerctal interests of the coun. 
try. He asked if this was the 
time to stop the sale of our manus 
factures in other places, when it 
was already interrupted in Europe 
to the amount of five or six mil. * 
lions annually. The exportation 
of these to pimerica was nearer 
the value of two millions than one. 
This was not the only immediate 
advantage that would be bost, for 
it was by the means of this trafhe 
that the colonies were supplied 
with bullion; and yet, in these cir- 
cumstances, it was proposed to 
stop the expottation of those to 
Africa, both from this country and 
the WestIndies. The interests of 
the merchants, mani ifacturers, and 
of the shippin; g> would by this 
means be mm vatertallyi injured. What 

bject could be attained by it? 
It would do no more than drive 
the trade into the hands of the 
Americans, who had considerable 
facilities for carrying it on; for, 
in one instance, a ship from Africa 
to Carolina buried 115 , slaves, and 
yet the voyage was profitable. He 
begged the house to consider what 
would be the consequences of leav- 
ing the manufactures of Manches- 

ter, 
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ser, Paisley, and other places, to 
go naked, and without any chan- 
nel for their sale. 

The bill was supported by sir 
John Newport, and opposed by 
the generals Tarleton and Gauase 
corne, when it was read a second 
time. On the third reading, May 1; 
it was opposed by the same gen- 
tlemen, s!r Robert Peele, and sir 
‘haries Price ; upon which 

Mr. secretary Fox said, that, 
possessing the same sentiments up- 
on the subject of the slave trade 
which he had so uniformly pro- 
fessed in that house, it was not 
likely that the arguments used by 
gentlemen should change his sen- 
timents. He was ready to admit, 
that any measure tending to de- 
press the commerce of the country 
should be avoided, especially in a 
period of war; yet he ceuld not 
see how this would happen from 
the regulation proposed. As to 


the bill having an operation gra- 


dually to abolish the slave trade, 
assome gentlemen seemed to ap- 
prehend, he owned he could not 
flatter himself in the hope that it 
would produce such a consequence ; 
and if he thought it would have 
this tendency, instead of that be- 
ing with him an argument against 
the bill, it was one which would 
render him ten times. more ena- 
moured of it: but so far from 
such a consequence, he thought it 
would only operate, some two 
years hence, to furnish a new ar- 
gument, added to the old ones, of 
those who opposed that abolition, 
but on which: certainly, he never 
placed any very strong reliance. 
They had predicted in the same 
manner of the slave-carrying trade, 
and of every other regulation cal- 
culated to palliate the enormous 
abuses of that trade. With respect 
to the total abolition of the shave 
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trade itself, whatever gentlemen 
might think of the’consistency of 
those ministers in office, who had 
voted for it out of office, he would 
not take upon himself to answer 
for the opinions of all his majesty's 
ministers: he could answer for 
himself and several of those with 
whom he had the honour to act, 
that neither he nor they had ever 
changed the sentiments they had so 
repeatedly avowed upon it. They 
still felt it as one involving the 
dearest interests of humanity, and 
as one which, however unfortu- 
nate this administration might be 
in other respects, should they be 
successful in effecting it, would 
entail more true glory upon their 
administration, and more honour 
upon their country, than any other 
transaction in which they could be 
engaged. The bill was then read 
a third time and passed. 

In the house of peers, on the 
7th of May, several petitions were 
presented against the bill, and 
counsel was heard in behalf of 
those who opposedit. Counsel be- 
ing withdrawn, 

Lord Grenville rose to move the 
second reading of the bill. No- 
thing he had heard, he said, had 
tended to convince him that the 
principle of the bill was erroneous 
or impolitic ; on the contrary, he 
still believed it to be a measure 
which was called for by every dic- 
tate of sound policy. ‘The islands 
in the West Indies were now nearly 
all of them in the possession of this 
country, or of our enemies; and, 
if it was clear and obvious policy 
that we should not give advantages 
to our enemies, it was surely equal- 
ly clear that we should not supply 
their colonies with slaves, thereby 
affording them additional means of 
cultivation, contributing to increase 
the produce of their islands, and 

L 4 thus 
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thus enabling them to meet us in 
the market upon equal terms of 
compeution, or perhaps to under- 
sellus. ‘This appeared to him so 
obvious, that he thought it unne- 
cessary to argue it. ‘Lie first ob- 
ject of the bill, theretcre, was to 
prevent British subjects fiom sup. 
ying foreign colonies with slaves. 
Me same principle was also appit- 
cable to the supply of colonies cap- 
tured from the enemy, and only 
held unt'l peace. In the islands 
capiured last war, and which were 
Sven up at the peace, Briush ca- 
pital was emjloyed to so great an 
extent, that the exports fiom those 
islands equalled the ex, orts trom 
Jamaica. All this went to benefit 
and enrich the enemy, and to in- 
crease their means of rivality. 
Another object of the bill, there- 
fore, was to enforce the order of 
copncil, issued to restrain this spe- 
cies of trade, enacting, at Lie same 
time, additional regu'ations, in or- 


der to prevent the importation of 


slaves into the islands thus con- 
quered from the enemy, and the 
consequent investiture in them of a 
large portion ef British capital. 
No consideration relative to our 
commerce or our navigation could 
induce him to think that the slave 
trade ought to be continued, He 
considered it as a cruel and unjust 
trafic, which ought to be abolish- 
ed. Jf, however, it was to be con- 
tinced, it ought to be carried on 
under those regulations which 
micht, at Jeast, peader it less re- 
volting, by making it conduce to 
the benefit of our navigation. 
The third object of the bill, there- 
fore, was to prevent British sub- 
jocts from carrying on the slave 
trade in any other than British 
vessels. 


The duke of Clarence ‘said, if 


ge were enabled to prevent any 
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supply of slaves from being carried 
to the encmy’s colonies, then he 
vould ¥ ee to the policy of prey 
venting ritish subjects trom sup. 
plying them; but this was not the 
case: the colonies of the enemy 
would be supplied with slaves from 
other sources; and therefore ha 
saw no reason why the profits aris 
ing from this trade should be taken 
out of the hands of British sub, 
jects. The bill, he concended, 
would, in its operation, greatly 
injure Jamaica and the Bahama 
islands; the former island was se 
veral hundred leagues to leeward 
of all our other colonies, and un 
less the trade with slaves to the 
Spavish main was allowed, it 
would not be worth the while of 
any trader in slaves to come to Ja- 
maica, as in Case, as it probably 
might happen, he could not find 
a market for them there, he would 
be subjected to enormous expense 
and loss. He therefore bbjected 
to the bill, and should take other 
opportunities of stating his objec 
tions. 
Accordingly, on the third read- 
ing on the loth of May, 
he duke of Clarence rose, and 
expressed his regret that the duty 
of opposing the principle of the 
bili had not fallen upon some other 
noble lerd. He was convinced 
that, if this bill should pass, it 
would be the complete ruin of a 
very considerable branch of our 
commerce, he meant the capital 
employed in the traffic of slaves, 
That branch cf our trade gave em, 
ployment to one hundred and sixty- 
eight ships, to two thousand seus 
men, and to one million of mo, 
ney. The quan'ity of English 
manufactures which it was the 
means of circulating was immense. 
It the trade was prohibited, #8 
would be impossible to introducg 


them, 
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them into the Spanish colonies; 
for it was under cover of the com. 
merce in slaves that we were able 
to obtain communication with the 
Spanish colonies His royal high- 
ness concluded with moving, that 
acertain part of the title of the 
bill should be omitted. 

The earl of Suffolk wished the 
bill to pass, upon principles of hu- 
manity, religion, and morality. 
He suggested the possibility of 
cultivating the West India i,laads 
by introducing sepoys from the 
east, orsome of the inhabitants of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

The bishop of London could not 
satisfy his own mind if he sat silent 
upon what he must consider as a 
question of morality. The ob. 
jections which had been urged 
against the present bill did not 
weigh much with him, for they 
were the same that had been ad- 
vanced against the bill for abolish- 
jag the slive trade. ‘The coatinu- 
ance of this trafic could nor be 
m tiitained for an instant upon the 
score of morality, and here he was 
glid to find that the objections up- 
on the ground of political consi- 
dera'ion made no less against it. 
If it contributed to prevent that 
mortulity which was always found 
to accompany the cultivation and 
breaking up of new grounds, that 
would bea great inducement to 
him to vote in support of it. te 
had, for awhole year, constantly 
attended a committee which sat in 
that house, to consider of the pro- 
priety of abolishing the slave trade ; 
and the result of all he had heard 
was, that it was possible to keep up 
the quantity of negroes necessary 
for cultivating the West Indies 
without recurring to importation, 
or the dreadful practices to which 
it gave rise. Wherever that un- 
fortunate race of men were treat- 
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ed with common humanity, they 
increased like other human beiogs. 
In Virginia, where the importa- 
tion of negroes had been prohi- 
bited, a census was taken in the 
year 1786, and it was found that 
in that province their numbey had 
increased upwards of fifteen thous 
sind inthe course of three years 
that the trade was prohibited. 
He was anxious that his countrys 
men should be entirely disengaged 
from all concern in that opprobri- 
ous traffic, and therefore he would 
vote for the bill before their lord- 
ships. 

The earl of Westmorland con- 
sidered that part of the bill which 
it was the object of the illustrious 
duke to do away, as tending not 
only to destroy a large proportion 
of the trade alluded to by the il- 
lustrious duke, but also the trade 
carried on to the Spanish colonies 
in America, under the cover of 
exporting slaves, and which creat- 
ed amarket fortwo million pounds 
of British manufactures. He did 
not object to that part of the bill 
which proh:y:ted supplying with 
slaves colonies taken during the 
war, as, inthe event of their bein 
surrendered, the British cosh 
employed only went to enrich the 
enemy. With respect to the abo. 
liion of the slave trade. the trade 
had been carried on for a long see 
nes of years under the ablest mie 
niste:s whom this country had seen, 
and who never thought of abolishe 
ing it; the idea of the abolition 
first originated, within a few years 
past, among atheists, enthusiasts, 
jacobins, and such descriptions of 
persons. If they doubted his state- 
ments with respect to the amount 
of the trade carried on, let evie 
dence be called to the bar to prove 
or disprove them; but, at least, 
the bouse ought to pause before 

they 








they consented to destroy a trade 
of such magnitude, particularily 
at a time when our commerce had 
so many difficulties to encounter. 
The argument that supplying fo- 
reign colonies with slaves enabled 
them to rival us in the market, was 
one directly in favour of the slave 
trade. 

Lord Holland believed, on the 
contrary, that the planters of Ja- 
maica, and the West Ind‘a planters 
in general, were friend liy to the 
bill, as one “7 1 jing to benefit their 
interests. le considered the noble 
earl (Westmorlasd) as inconsist- 


ent in his arg: Aments, when hy 


wished to prog vit the si; pply of 


the colontes we ha: ud © mquered with 
slaves, and git the same time was 
cesirous ot supp lying the colonies 
of our rivals He doubted the 
correctness of the statements with 
respect to the trade with the Spa- 
nish colonies » as he beliewed that 
there no longer existed uny neces- 
ity for carrying on that trade un- 
der the cover of exporting slaves ; 
and indeed it was clear, if they 
wanted Brius h manteictures, that 
British manufactures would find 
their way there. He declined go- 
ing over the arguments which had 
been so often used respecting the 
slave trade; but 1 the present bill 
tended, as had been stated, to con- 
tribute to the abolition of that ne- 
farious trallic, it was, in his mind, 
a paramount argument in its fa- 
vour. 

The tishop of St. Asaph said 
that the ncble lerd who had first 
sat down had characterized the 
bill before their lordships as aboli- 
tion in disguise. He was no friend 
to any thing in disguise; but while 
he was in that house he ‘would, by 
every means in his power, whether 
fair or foul, whether by open hos- 
tility or secyet stratagem, labour 
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to de “stroy that infamoms traffic, 
whicl 1 was no less a disgrace to hu- 
manity than it was destructive of 
the morals of the Baton. His 
gears. with that energy which 
is peculiar tohim, urged ay ariety 
of arguments against the slive 
rade, and supported the bill as 
the frst step towards its abolition. 
Several other noble lords delivered 
their sentiments; when 
Lord Shetheld rose and said, he 
considered the biil before their 
lordshins as another instance of the 
infatuated disposition to sacrifice 
the navigation and commerce of 
the e pire; the object of those 
who looked to the abohtion of the 
slave trade would not be in the least 
devree answered. The measure, 
lowever, scemed a curious mixture 
of the sentimental in respect to 
the trade m slaves, and of a job in 
favour of our old West India set- 
tlements, for the ruin of our new 
acquisitions in those parts. He 
would not then enter mto the po- 
licy of cong uering, retaining, and 
improving, ata — expense, ac- 
quisitions which there was every 
reason to believe we must relin- 
quish om a peace; but he must say 
that it is oppressive, it is faithless, 
atter the terms we had granted, 
and the advamage of becomin 
British subjects, that we shoul 
now tell the inhabitants they should 
not have the means of cultivating 
their soil, nor of carrying on their 
usual commerce. In 6d Mdition to 
the strong objections which had 
been urged by the noble lords who 
opposed the bill, he must observe 
that we had little or no direct care 
rying trade left, except to Africa 
and the Eastand West Indies ; and 
surely at the period when Ameri 
cans or rhea participate so very 
largely in the East and West India 
trade—when we are shut out fiom 
ve) 
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s) great a proportion of the world 
—we should not relinquish that 
traJe which helds out the best pro- 
spects to US. The trade to Africa 
is rendered odious by the insinua- 
tion of its being merely a slave 

trade. In the present question, 
the trade in slaves is perhaps the 
part of the least consideration; 
the circuitous trade to Africa, and 
thence to the West Indies, is that 
which, of all others, we stand im 
most need; itisa trade of barter, 
which, in one voyage, gives three 
or four profits; we acqu're, in ex- 
change for our manufactures and 
other > colundilen all the valua- 
ble and necessary raw materials 
from South Amerca which we 
used to receive through Old Spain, 
paying very heavy duties ; most of 
which, if we could get them at 
all at this time, must be at exor- 
bitant prices. He said no human 


expectation can be more vain than 
that a simple act of parliament 


could prevent the introduction of 
laves mto the numerous creeks of 


the West Indies, where every in- 
habitant is in favour of that intro- 
duction. Butthe attempt at pro- 
hibition would render the trade ex- 
tremely severe and cruel in réspect 
tothe poor negro; because, in- 
stead of a well-regulated trade, as 
at present, it would become a 
smuggling trade, subjecting them 
to the greatest hardships. The pa- 
pers on the table prove the ex- 
treme mischief that will arise to 
our Carrying-trade and commerce ; 
: it we are daily becoming more 
lependent on the American states 
x the important article cotton ; 
and that soon we should not have 
shipping for our carrying-trade, or 
for bringing home the producg of 
our colonies. He said he had 
lately steted to their lords? hips, 
that there is nearly an end to ship- 
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building, except for the navy, in 
the several ports of Englands that 
the discouragement is so great that 
very few indeed are building for 
the merchants’ service, only two 
at this time in the river Thames; 
that the ships we have are wearing 
out very fast; that we shall have 
none to replace them, and conse- 
quently shall be obliged to give up 
the most beneficial and important 
trade to the British empire, viz. 
the carrying-trade. After a few 
words from the duke of Sussex in 
opposition to the bill, the duke of 
Clarence replied; a division then 
took place, ‘when. there appeared 
for the bill 
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The bill was accordingly read a 
third time and passed. 

On the 21st of April lord Gren- 
ville in the house of peers, and Mr. 
Fox in the commons, delivered a 
message from his majesty, respect- 
ing hostilities commenced against 
this country by the king of Prus- 
sia, which was ordered to be taken 
into consideration on a subsequent 
day. 

Mr. Perceval gave notice of his 
intention to move for papers rela- 
tive to the expense of the volun- 
teers; and on the following day he 
said he thought it necessary to 
state the reasons which induced 
him to submit such a motion, and 
the objects which he had in view. 
This paper, he was ready distinctly 
and clearly to meant to 
apply to that part of the right ho- 
nourable secretary’s argument up- 
on which he seemed so much to 
rely in the discussion of a former 
evening, and which in reality 
for caer’ in that right honourable 
gentleman’s own judgment, the 
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strongest reason to justify his extra- 
ordinary and exceptionable propo- 
sition respecting the voluntecrs. 
The consequence of the right ho- 
nourable gentlen an’s arrangement 
nw coald not be difficult to —_ 
pate. It obviously must lead to 
— or other of these effects—cither 
» drive three hundred thousand 
able, elective, and ardent men to 
lay down their arms altogether, 
and quit the service in disgust ts OF, 
it wot, to kee; om in, at least, 
a state of comp walivery less utility 
tothe country. For what was pro- 
posed that-must not operate to ds >. 
grade the volunteers in their own 
opinion, and in that of the country 
also? Was it not, in fact, meant 
to make the voluntee: corps a stig- 
matized asylum from the operation 
of the compulsory levy? Could 
wiy man doubt the justice of this 
statement who had attended to the 
right honourable gentieman on a 
former evening, or who recollected 
the uniform tenor of his remarks 
Wpon the voluntee institution ? 
‘Lhe right hono mie gentleman 
appeared to rest a good deal of his 
hostility to this insticution on 
expense which it-occasi ued, 
therefore it was extremely desiru- 
ble that the house sho 
tormed of the real amount of 
expense, distinguishing the ait- 
ferent heads of expendiure. 
this account should be laid on the 
table, it would be seen: what part 
of the expense complained of could 
be discontinued ; and ge: aviemen 
would have aa opport unity of 
wiring the amount of the sum to 
eld out with the value of the 
service. It would be also seen 
what proportion the amount of this 
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— 
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curmi- 


expenditure had to the prod uce of 


the income tax, to which the right 
hon urable secretary alluded. No 


doubt the expense hitherto incur- 
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red by the volunteers was consider. 
he had no diticulty in 

Awreat part of that ex- 
h as could not recur 
agan, and therefore could form no 
reason al present to support a mea- 
sure that was « alcul: ited to disband 


a af 
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he «> ‘Ss 
caving that 
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a considerabic part of that body, 
and to disgust the whole. He 
would be also desirous to have an 


estimate brought torward of the 
expense likely to arise from the 
compulsory traming of the people. 
If the oupans e of the two should 
to he equal, it would be for 
to consider whether ihe 
proposed change should ta.e place; 
whether Engishmen who 

tarilv stood torward in the hour of 
peril should be disbanded, to make 
room for a reluctant constrained 
levy. It was frst time that 
such a proposition had been made 
inthis cou: atry, and tt required but 
little cousideration ‘liad to esti- 
mute the diference between the 
two kinds of s — . Sure he was 
that parliament couid hardly 
persu: aded to aos a measure ot 
torciblytraining, particularly where 
they feitit to be unmecessa v3 they 
must feel it to be unconstiturt 


Havirr. 


pre ’ 
the house 


volun- 
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said so much asto the ob- 
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novurabdia genticman proceeded to 

: r 
comment on some late proceed. 
KK My . 

mgs cut of decors upon this subject. 
ste Tei, NMowever, that it Must ve 
coniessed the disgust and discon- 


tent of the volu were, in a 
crea. measure, excn it was 
very natu uifer them to complain 
when such langu ee as had been 
used respeciing them by a govern- 
ment composed, tor the most pate 
of men who Orign ally enc ouraged 
their formation, and who almost 
uaiiormiy panegyrived their cone 
duct. When they Saw ayy part of 
such a government, instead of pa- 
tronizing 


teers 


sable. 
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them, manifestiag a wisht 
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aken as to understand that any in- 


to throw impediments and obsta- tention existed of disbanding the 


cles in their way, the same teelings 


which led the volunteers to quit 
their habits and employments to 
prepare for the field of war, must 
now dispose them to chagrin and 
disappointment. When they were 
held up as a disgrace to the mili- 
tary profession—when told that it 
was degrading to the army that 
they should be dressed in the same 
uniform with them—-th.it it was an 
affront to muita whicers that vo- 
junteer corps should have any thing 
like similar distiactions—that al- 
though their want of discipline had 
been the general complaint hereto- 
fore, the remedy now proposed 
was to relax that discapline—it was 
no wonder if the zeal of the vo- 
lunteers was in some degree damp- 
ed, and their dispositions soured. 
Bur still they should not suffer 
themselves to be agitated, but wait 
m respectiul confidence the deci- 
sion of the legislature. The nght 
honourable gentleman concluded 
with moving for * an account of 
all sums issued and expended tox 
the the volunteers of 
Great Britain, from the commence- 
ment of the present war to the 
jatest period at which the same 
could be made out, distinguishing 
each year, and also each head of 
service,’”’ 

Mr, Fox did not rise to object to 
the motion of the right honourable 
gentleman, because, without such 
a motion, it was intended by his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Windham) 
to lay this document before the 
house. But the rignt hon. zentie- 
man’s speech and his motion being 
tar trom the same thing, he must 
say, that although he acquiesced 
in the one, he very much objected 
to several parts of the other. Was 
at possible that the right honour- 
able gentleman could be so mis- 


service of 


volunteers? Sure he was, that d 
his right honourable friend enter- 
tained any such intention, Je had 
concealed it from him. That his 
right honourable friend said any 
thing on the day alluded toto war- 
rant such an inference, he mow 
peremptorily and absolutely denied. 
It would have been rather more 
becoming in the right honourable 
gentleman to have waved any re- 
mark on this plan until it was per- 
fectly understood ; for it was quite 
clear that he did not understand it; 
and it was much to be regretted 
that such industry was applied te 
propagate a similar 1..isunderstand- 
roughout the country, but, 
thank God, with very little suc- 
cess. The right honourable gen- 
tleman talked of substituting two 
hundred thousand men, trained ac- 
cording w the new arrangement, 
for three hundred thousand disce 
plined volunteers. But the right 
honourable gentleman did not seem 
to recollect that tt was not two bhun- 
dred thousand men merely, bur 
the peopie of the country tn rota- 
tion, that would be tramed, in ad- 
dition to the volunteers. ‘The only 
change, on the whole, ip the vo- 
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lunteer system, was merely to re 


tain those only who should serve 
without pay, and that would be 
conformable to the original prin- 
ciple of their formation. ‘There. 
tore the change could occasion ne 
murmurs, unless men were pre- 
determmed to complain. He was 
sorry to hear of the existence of 
any discontent, although he was 
persuaded that it could proceed 
only from misconception. Thata 
difference of opinion prevailed up- 
on this question, both in and oug 
of the house, he was perfectly cone 
vinced. He could not hope for aa 
unanimity. But, upon a fair and 
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ful! understanding of the measure, 
be had little doubi that the num- 
ber of its opponents would be com- 
paratively very few. 

Lord Castlereagh listened with 
more satisfaction to what had fallen 
from a right honourable gentie- 
manon this subject tun he had 
done before. He now expected to 
find the bill extremely different 
from the outline that had formerly 
been given. The right honourable 
secretary had formerly said, that 
he had found the stage occupied 
by a body to whom he had radical 
objections. He was not, indved, 
percent to dissolve the volunteers, 
yut they were nat to understand, 
from their receiving clothing for 
the present year, that this would 
be continued beyond that period. 
The right honourable gendeman 
seemed to lament, that the volun- 
teers had arrived at such a degree 
of discipline as to enable them, in 
the opinion of military men, to 
form the line with recular troops, 
His plan went to deprive them of 
drill serjeants and field officers, 
who alone were qualified to regu- 
late their movements in case of ne- 
cessity, and march them to some 
central poiut, where their services 
could be useful. ‘The right ho- 
nourable gentleman intended to 
withdraw the only means by which 
the volunteers could be organized, 
and to assimilate them to a mere 
armed peasantry. For his part, 
he thought that the volunteers 
would no longer deserve any de- 
pendence to be placed upon them, 
when deprived of cflicers, and 
drilled for so shortatime. But he 
trusted he should find the stand- 
ing army exempted from the grasp 
of the right honourable secretary, 
and that those destructive reiorms, 
in the experiment of limited ser- 
vice, which were contrary to the 
opinions of the most experienced 
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officers in the service, would not 
be ack pt d. 

Mr. Windham felt himcelf called 
upon to reply to some observations 
that had tallen from the learned 
gentleman and the noble lord, with 
respect to the plan of military ar. 
rangements which he had the ho. 
nour, on a former night, to stbe 
mittothe house. He would again 
assert, that the learned gentleman’s 
speech was full of bare-faced, un- 
disguised mis-statements of what 
he (Mr. Windham) had said ona 
former occasion. The course of 
warfare which the gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the house seemed 
determined to adopt was now ob- 
vious. ‘They appeared resolved to 
have recourse to all means for at 
taining their objects, whether right 
or wrong.—(A cry*of No! No! 
from the other side of the house.) 
Such, at least, was the sentiment 
which must naturally be produced 
by the tendency of their remarks. 
it had been said that he meant to 
degrade the volunteers; but the 
meaning of what he had formerly 
observed was plain, and he still 
adhered to it. He had said that 
the army was lost by losing its di- 
Stinctions ; and that nothing could 
be more injurious to it than the 
conferring indiscriminately on vo- 
lunteers those honorary distinctions 
which should be confined to the 
soldier. This was the doctrine he 
had then held, but he must — 
deny that any thing he had sai 
had any tendency to degrade the 
volunteers. He had been also 
charged with the design of making 
the volunteer corps a kind of stig- 
matized asylum for those who de- 
clined compulsory service. All 
that he had said was, that those 
who, from their feelings and habits 
of life, did not choose to join the 
compulsory levy, had their option 


to enter volunteer associations. 
3 The 
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~~ very volanteer system itself, 
m its present form, rose out of this 
stion. When his majesty was 
ae owered to call out the cuy en 
mosit, every parish and district 
were told that u ey would be ex- 
empted on nt number é 
their inhabitan Sotunions them- 
lves in vo re mteer associations. 
his was a measure in which the 
ed gentleman himself had a 
con a Had this no 
fect in prox g volunteers? and 
did he consider ‘a e volunteers as 
eraded by being induced, by this 


a sili 
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erable 


duct 


themselves 
into corps? How then could the 
learned ‘eman make thu a 
subject of rey 1 to mie, whi ch 
he himself had originally advised, 
which he might be consi- 
dered is the aut! How did 
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tion sound in themouth of him wino 
gave it as his opinion that volun- 
teers had no.nelt to res ‘The 
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the country wis raised 

inciple 2 The e learned g 

sad tastened upon expression 
which he had used, nan ely, that 
of “ relaxing the discipline of the 
volunteers.”” This expressicn, cri- 
tically considered, was not, per 
haps, the most proper: but he had 
merely employed tt for the want 
of a better at the time to 
his 
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“ Remiitting their 
| pe haps, the expres- 
sion that ought to have been em- 
ployed. Ail the relsxation or re- 
mis 10 n that was intended was 
merely that the volunteers shouid 
saeall fewer drills than were 2t 
present necessary. With regard 
to the supposed mjury the volun- 


the nature of 


onst titu tron; i and Op- 
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teers would sustain from being dee 
prived of brigading and inspecting 
cficers, this could hardly be con- 
ulered os great, when it was ree 
collected that at present there did 
exist the power of enforcing 
attendance, even on those days 
when inspec tion took place. With 
respect to the motion which had 
given rise to the discussion, there 
could rot be the smal!est objection 
to it. The object om the motion 
was very diterent from the object 
of the speech with which it was ac- 
companied, 

General 


, 


words 3 
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Ho. 


Tuleton said a few 
and the question on Mr. 
Perceval’s m n was put, and car- 

«lin the allirmative, 

On the 23d Lord Grenville ia 
the hx use of lords moved the order 
of the day for taking his majesty’s 
message respecting ths hosvilities of 
Prussia into cons} Jeration: he was 
persuaded that there cou'd be but 

amo! their lord. 


one sentia 
ships, and but one f in the 
Cuuntry, as to the line of conduct 
which it was necessary to adopt 3 
and he believed that there could 
» but one opinion throughout Eu. 
respecting the conduct of 
Prussia. Had there isted no 
connection between that power and 
alliances of 
gratitude, 
n the interest 
jesty the king of Prussia 
to pursue a course different from 
that which had occasioned the mes- 
save w nye had je ist been read. 
Without entering into particulars 
ith re A to the romd Ro of the 
Pru sian government, he must ob- 
that. the court had been en- 
gaged in confidential intercourse 
with England previously to the 
battle of Austerlitz ; and if any 
reliance could be placed on assur- 
ances aad treaties, we had a right 
te 
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to expect that she would be found 
not firhting on the side of che ene- 
my, but sustaining the common 
cause of Europe against France, 
On the contrary, she acted as if 
she had been leagued with France 
from the beginning. Her first 
open act of hostility was to occupy 
Hanover, under pretence of cover- 
ing the retreat of the British and 
allied army, and of securing her 
own frontier against the danger 
which might result from the esta- 
blishment of a French force in the 
electorate of Hanover. That this 
was a flagrant violation of justice 
no one could deny, but his majesty 
was determined to apply to re- 
monstrance and negotiation rather 
than to measures of a more serious 
character. Before time could, 
however, be given for the first tem- 
perate representation, before any 
explanation was offered and re- 
ceived, she took forcible possession 
of his majesty’s electoral domini- 
ons. The country which she occu- 
pied a few days before, for the pur- 
pose of protecting and guarding it 
against the arms of France, with- 
in a fortnight after she appropriat- 
ed to herself 2s a cession and a con- 
quest made by France, This was 
the second step in the gradation of 
the injuries offered to his majesty, 
There was, however, a third step 
more general and injurious in its 
object and consequences. His 
Prussian majesty caused it to be 
notified to the British minister at 
Berlin, that, in obedience to a re- 
quisition from France, he must 

roceed to exclude the shipping of 
England not only from Prussia but 
from the ports of all the countries 
within the reach of her control or 
influence. His majesty deeply re- 

etted that the acts of Prussia 
Soul involve in the calamities of 


war not only the subjects of Prussia 


but those of otherecvntries. Whee 
ther any alternative remaired to 
his majesty, it would be for their 
lordships to determine ; to his mind 
there was none. He purpesely abs- 
tained from making use of strong 
terms in speaking of the conduct 
of Prussia. One observation he 
must make, which was upon the 
probable mode of reasoning by 
which Prussia endeavoured to re- 
concile herself to the strange line of 
policy she had thought proper to 
pursue: “ I have no enmity against 
you; France insists upon my ced- 
ing to her a partot my dominions: 
I must indemnify myself sume- 
where; you are my weaker neigh- 
bour, and I will wrest my mdeme- 
nity from you.”” What could there 
be more monstrous, more unjust, 
more contrary to the principles of 
the laws of nations than such a pro- 
position? He would allow that 
cases might occur in which a coun- 
try might be obliged to cede part 
of her territories; but though her 
interests were affected, still her ho- 
nour might be preserved. There 
was no disgrace in being the victim 
of necessity. It was not disho- 
nourable to be obliged to bend to 
circumstances after an appeal to 
arms; the dishonour was in not 
contending against such an event, 
in yielding without an effort or a 
struggle. The grounds upon which 
he would move the address to his 
majesty were these :—the. necessity 
of evincing that a connection did 
and ought to exist between England 
and Germany, and that we feR 
deeply for her interests: to con- 
vince Prussia that no power in Eu- 
rope could exclude British ships 
from her ports with impunity:: and 
to mark an abhorrence of that abo- 
minable principle of one power 
indemnifying itself at the expense 
of its weaker neighbour. There 
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however, another powerful 
ve for proposing it, viz. to 
ce his majesty that they felt 
cult offered to themselves, 
i that there was no part of his 
‘ions in 


-—-*, 


the possession of 
hich they were not willing to de- 
fond and maintain him. In_ this 
al and pat triotic sentiment . he 
rsu ided every one who heard 

4 ld agree. 

Lord Hawkesbury expressed his 
entire and unqualified approbation 

‘ the address. The electoral do- 

onsof his majesty were invad- 
not on account of a 
: quarrel, but on account 
hatred to this country. 
ere ittacked m violation of 
ng treaties which stipulated 
vided f r their neutrality, as 
for that of the Hanse towns. 
a was a party to those trea- 
id her recent conduct was a 
t infraction of the puBlic law 
ne, That Prussia would 
folly of the system she had 
he was confider t. The 
sures she had adopted against 
trade and shipping of Great 
in, would recoil with tenfold 
upon the commerce and navi- 
ion of Prussia. Hie hoped go- 
rmment would be impelled by 
his unexpected conduct of Prussia 
rement more strongly the good 
ierstanding which had been for- 
unat o- established with two great 
Northern powers, he meant Russia 
To the firmness and 
sincerity of those powers, he was 
persuaded, we might look with 
confidence and s: tistaction, as more 
than a cx unterpoise to the detection 
oi Pru sssia. 

Lord Mulgrave said, after the 
complete vassalage of Prussia, he 
was convinced that it was impos- 
sible to be at war with France, 
without, at the same time, being 
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77 
engaged in hostility with her. The 
measures which had been taken 
had his decided approbation ; they 
were marked with promptitude and 
energy, and were such as became 
a great and just nation. 

The question was then put, and 
the address was carried 
dissentiente. 

In the house of commons, on 
the same day, his majesty’s most 
gracious message having been read, 

Mr. secretary Fox a ddres ed the 
house: “ I am sure that it is impos- 
sible that the message we have now 
heard read, can fail to excite the 
strongest sensation in every temper 
and dispesition of mind which can 
exist in this house. In the first 
place, when we hear it stated that 
his majesty had abstained from ap- 
pealing to his British subjects, on 
account of the violence and injustice 
which had been done to him in the 
seizure of his electoral dominions, 
itis impossible not to feel grateful 
for that kindness and mildness 
which his majesty has always 
shown to the subjects of this realm, 
It was with the most extreme reluc- 
tance that he could consent to in- 
volve them in war upon any ground 
that was not immediately and di- 
rectly connected with British inter- 
ests. After the sentiment of gra 
titude to his majesty for this tender 
corisideration of his subjects-of this 
kingdom, the next feeling which 
must be strongly excited by tie 
message, is a teeling of just indig- 
nation at the conduct of the court 
of Prussia. I hope that every 
member, while he feels this just 
indignation, will at the same time 
perceive the propriety of uniting 
the most vigorous measures with 
a language temperate and mode- 
rate, and which does not violate 
that respect which had been always. 
considered as due to crowned heads, 
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and cughtnot in the present timesto 
be departedirom. Indeed, to de- 
scribe justly the measures which 
have been adopted by the court of 
Prussia against this country, they 
cannot be called the rneasures of 
the king of Prussia; for that sove- 
Tei7n is known to be of a miid and 

acific disposition ; nor could they 
™ called the measures of his minis- 
ters, for no ministers could frecly 
advise a proceeding so violent and 
injurious to the interests of that 
monarch, The measures must be 
considered such as his Prussian 
majesty had been induced to adopt, 
from the pernicious counsels of the 
enemies of this country. ‘The ori- 
gin of this proceeding is tobetraced 


to the convention concluded at, 


Vienna, on the 15th of December, 
between count Haugwitz and the 
French emperor: but when it is 
considered what was the situation 
of Prussia at the time that its so- 


France, it must be recollected, that 
its means of negotiation were still 

reater than what it derived from 
yts OWN resources, Or its Own ar- 
mies ; and how did he apply those 
means? Why, to seize a part of 
the territories of one of those 
owers which had been supporting 
Fim in that rank and situation 
which enabled him to conclude 
his treaty. It cannot then be said, 
that this treaty, and the proceed. 
ings which followed it, were alto- 
gether the effect of fear; for, what 
was the necessity under which his 
Prussian majesty was placed? Was 
it merely the necessity of ceding 
Anspach and Bayreuth? This 
might have been a considerable 
misfortune, yet it was one which 
might be justified by necessity. 
But the sort of necessity claimed by 
the king of Prussia is different : 
he says, “ Because I have lost 
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Anspach and Bayreuth, I ther 
fore feel myself under the necessity 
of seizing the dominions of some 
third power—not only of a third 
power, but of one that, from alj 
times, and by every circumstance, 
I was bound to respect.” This 
is the sort of necessity claimed by 
the Prussian court, and it is this 
which makes the case of Prussig 
much worse than that of any other 
nation m Europe. We caanet 
help looking with some degree of 
pity and contempt, on a power that 
can allege that it is reduced to such 
a necessity. It would be, in itself, 
a considerable humiliation ordegta. 
dation to Prussia, to be obliged to 
give up those provinces to which 
it was so much attached, and 
which had been called “the era 
dle of the house of Brandenburgh.” 
The degradation of this cession was 
still much increased by the conduct 
of the people of Anspach, who en. 
treated their sovereign not to aban. 
don them, Instead of lessening the 
ignominy of the cession, it wasa 
great increase of dishonour, to sell 
a brave and loyal people for what 
was called an equivalent: it was 
an union of every thing that was 
contemptible in servility with every 
thing that was odious in rapacity. 
No example could be found in all 
the histories of war, and no men 
tion had ever been made by the 
writers on the law of nations, of 
any power having a right to receive 
aS a present, 2 country occupied 
during a war by one of the bellige- 
rent powers, but not ceded by the 
other. ‘Lhe house must theretore 
see to what extremity we are now 
reduced. It would be idle to say 
that a war with Prussia would not 
be a calamity. It is impossible but 
that it must be a calamity to this 
country to have the number of #s 
enemies increased. It is — 
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consideration to think that 

no mode of returning this 
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d make a signal example of the 

of Prussia; an whatever 
rinciples theort ty lay down 
ut restorm: t b bal ince of Fu- 


, 
ink we 


Sanyull 


<t 
. 
; 
rie 


hall do more to 
re the sound and true princi. 
ght toprevail in Europe, 
hi en’ the world, in this in- 
nee, that this country will not 
indon them herself, nor consent 

at they shall be departed from by 
other nations im their transactions 
I consider that the power 


thor 
kiledi 


with her. 
ot the country consists, in a great 
measure, in the known justice of its 
principles, in its moderation and 
forbearance; but if the court of 
Berlin chooses to depart from the 
pr “ti ncip les of justice, and to act hos 
tilely to this country, it must take 
the consequence. ‘The French ap- 
pear constantly to treat Prussia as 
a country that it is impossible to 
make a treaty or agre ement with ; 

and, in this respect, it is very likely 
that they are in the right. In our 
conduct upon this occasion, we shall 
have avoided a great evil, and done 
some good ; we shall av oid the giv- 
ing the sanction of this country to 
the spoliations which have been 
committed on the continent; we 
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shall avoid the imputation of being 
indifferent to the tate of his majes- 
ty’s foreign possessions, which 
would be a heavy imputation, even 
it it were supposed that their secus 
rity Was not immediately connected 
with the interests of this country: 
but, above all, we shall avoid the 
giving our sanction to that principle 
which has been lately adopted, of 
transferring the subjects of one 
prince to another, in the way of 
equivalents, and under the pretext 
ot convenience and mutual accom. 
modation. The wildest schemes 
that ever were before broached, 
would not go so far to shake the 
foundations of all established go- 
vernments as this new practice. If 
we are to make exchanges, let us 
exchange those things which are the 
proper objects of xchange ; ; let us 
vive a field for a field, or let us eX. 
change its stock, its oxen, and its 
sheep; but let us not consider the 
people of a country, or the subjects 
of a state, as matter for exchange 
or barter. ‘There must be, in every 
nation, a certain attachment of the 
peo ple to its form of government, 

without which no nation can sub. 
sist. ‘This principle, then, of trans- 
ferring the subjects of one prince to 
another, strikes at the foundation of 
every government,and the existence 
of every nation. 1 had, therefore, 
great pleasure in presenting the 
note delivered by me to M, Jacobi, 
which expressed, that no consider- 
ation of convenience or mutual ac- 
commodation, much less an equie 
valent, should ever induce his ma- 
jesty to forget the exemplary fide- 
liey and attachment ot his Hano- 
verian subjects, or consent to the 
alienation of the electorate. I do 
not know that it is necessary to 
make any further observations; 
but before I sit down, I must state, 
that there can be no doubt but thar 
M 2 the 
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the shutting the ports of Prussia to 
British vesse! 
and Unquestion ne 
lity against this 
then conc] 
dress of 
which, as usu 
Lord Castlereavh rose to express 
his entire and unqualif d- concur- 
rence in the address moved by the 
tight hon. ge 
dial appre bation of ntiments 
wi h whiel 1, From 
the manly manner in which the go- 
vernment had pov upon 


ne most clear 


§ is ale 
. » 
ably in act of h 


ills 


vas an echo of the 


entleman » and his cor- 


the SE 
t was inmtrod: 


this OC- 
casion, it was imp ssible that any 
candid man could refuse them his 
praise. They had c nducte 1 them- 
selves with a firmness so | ] 
tempered with conciliation, as to 
maintain the dignity and resolution 
which pres ingly became them in 
such a case, and, at the same time, 
not to shut the door against an op- 
portul , of amicable acju C 
if the Prussian cabmet were S 
posed. The right hon. gentleman 
who opened the motion had put the 
argument in favour of this country 
upon suc , and sus- 
tained the procecding ol nt iS majes- 
ty’ $ ministers by reasoning so trre- 
gistible, that he felt it unnecessary 
to add much to what the he use had 
already heard. Indeed, under all 
the circumstances, he cou! id not see 
how it was possibl« » for our govern- 
ment to have taken a dif ren 
course, Prussia, in Secodelie? the 
instrument of Fra 1ce, to take hos- 
tile meagures against this country, 
to adopt the course of annoy ing us 
that Peace had previo usly pur- 
sued, left to us no other alternative 
than that which had been taken. 
On the 25: h of April lord How- 
ick moved the order of the day 
for the committee of supply: 
soon as the house had seated 2 it- 
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hy bre ad cround 
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self into a committee, his lc rdship 


-rease OF pay to 
’ ‘ 


Iam | 
one opinion 


be equally 


. 3° Y 
in u aS 110 


; 1, «fall ¥ 
the wish of all E 


use. 
vzlish. 


idequate 


men to contribute to the 
provisi m 


and comfort of 
ho stand so high in uni. 

tion, as the e British 
vho have claims so pe. 
to he esteem and 


a class 


era 
gn 
I say 4 our wish not. a tO pro. 
mote ‘the comforts, but to secure 
the necessary rewards to that gal. 
tan it body. Feeling this, I cannot 
suffer myself to entertain a doubt 
of unanimous I trust it 
will appear io every thinking man, 
th: it this addition, although cone 
siderable, is called for by the most 
we sing claims of justice and ne 
ssity, and that the country cheias 
fully yields to -tho se ¢ alls, froma 
well deserved attention to the quate 
ters from whence they proceed. An 
addition tot the pay ot a cer tainclass 
of our navy has long been a 
necessary, and that necessity 
been frequently urged in vain. 1 
was but a short time in the office 
which I have the honour to hold, 
when I found that measures were 
taking by means of petitions to lay 
the sg of this class before pare 
liament; but I had objections to 
that cont & of pro ceeding. I there- 
fore thought it my d aty to dis 
courage it. I however took all 
means in my pow er to inquire | into 
the case, well satisfied that, if there 
were any groead of complaint in 
any part of the navy, parliament 
would seize the first opportunity to 
remove it, and the country would 
be forward to applaud the act, 


support. 
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The result of my inquiry has served 
to convince my mind that every 
class in the navy, from the superior 

ficers down to the ordinary sea- 
men, labour under disadvantages 


— } »} 
immeaciateiy 


which ought to be 
set aside. With this conviction 
lam of c urse of Opinion, that no 
measure of reliet can bevetiectual, 
t! fact any concession will 
ge GE Weg ee oN 
lose much of tls value, Mf partial in 
its applicatt n; and that the only 
way of stantial justice, 
and giving general sutisfaction, ts 
by raisine the rates of allowance 


| the navy. I 


} 
iC 
Mat mM 
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, , 
at ing’ si) 


to all the classes of 
shall, of course, exclude from the 
new those officers 
who received last year any addition 
to their 


~TIAwM Ff 
arranvemene 


pay—I mean the masters 
and surgeons. Liey 


, | > 
doubtedly entitle: 


were 


they have expe 
have received ut! 


e ) . T 
upon tne scale i 


: 


I shall make no parti. 


,; . 
~ in RAae 


tion, an thi 
justified by the 
com tent aut: 

best qualifie d 

subject. I am 

Vance was m: 

1797. But still it will | 

that, from the enhancement of all 
articles of the first necessity, and 
the money which 
has taken place within the last nine 
years, the demand of a further 
advance to these meritorious men 
cannot be considered unreasonable. 
To establish any increase of wazes 
proportionate to the circumstances 
I have mentioned, it is not my in- 
tention to attempt. Indeed such a 
thing would be scarcely possible. 
I have endeavoured to keep equally 
in view the degrees of rank and the 


merits of service ; and hope I have 


NmrTers inn + net 
deprectatior Ol ney 
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avoided the injustice and inconve- 
nience of any partial selection, such 
as prevailed in 1797, when the ad- 
dition to the seamen's wages was 
not such as to afford them imich 
advantage or satisfaction, and yet 
it created an undue proportion in 
their favour. By any man who 
reflects but a moment on the suffers 
ings, the privations, and the ser- 
vices of our seamen, it is impossi< 
ble that a doubt can be entertamed 
of the propriety of affording them 
every means of consolation tn our 
power, When we consider the 
nature of the service in which they 
are engaged, what must be our 
reflections? Withdrawn from all 
the enjoymerts of domestic com- 
fort, e «posed to all the hazards of 
war, deprived of the profits and 
security they had on board mere 
chant ships, from which for the 
most part they have been taken; 
the prospect, in fect, of future ade 
\ and perhaps 
i d forever; i has been 
the state of the greater part of 
your presen back, 
excepting, in some degree, that pe 
{ disturbed and agitated 


seamen for year 


riod oT 
peace, it that could be called peace, 
in which you were subject to all 
the embarrassments, and obliged 
to maintain all the expenses and 
apparatus of war. A largé pres 
portion indeed of your seamen has 
been in actual service for twelve 
or thirteen years, and in actual ser- 
vice of the most toilsome, dangere 
ous, unptofitable, and unpromis- 
ing description: compelled for the 
most part, of late years, to encoum 
tet the inclemency ef all seasons, 
they have had to watch the enemy 
in his ports, without even the hope 
of meeting and conquering hims 
which would render a British seae 
man indifferent to fatigue. For 
the enemy having no means of 

Més safety 
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safety but ia eluding the vigilance 


of our seamen, disappoints that 
thirst for conquest and glory which 
distinguishes our gallant tars, and 
which reconciles them to danger. 
Under such an accumulation of 
disadvantages, can you refuse them 
any comfort in your power to ad- 
minister? Can you hesitate to fur- 
nish them with the means of solace 
on their midnight watch ?—Now, 
as to the scale of augmentation, I 
propose to allow every ordinary 
seaman an additional pay of six- 
pence per week, or two shillings 
per month ; to every able seaman 
one shilling per week, or four shil- 
lings per month; to all petty offi- 
cers, who, according to the uni- 
versal opinion, are so materially 
instrumental in preserving the dis- 
cipline, and promoting the success 
of our ficets, five shillings per 
month. At the same time I mean 
that a considerable addition should 
take place in the number of this 
very useful body of men—this 
addition te include all those who 
are denominated on board, the 
captains of the forecastle, of the 
mast, of the tops and of the after- 
guard, who are the most active 


seamen on board, and to each of 


them I propose an increase of Qs. 
6d. per month. ‘To masters’ mates 
and warrant officers I would give 
an addition of six shillings per 
month, As the warrant officers 
are retained and receive their pay 
during peace, as well as war, the 
addition to be granted them, in 
this instance, is only to be allowed 
while they are in actual service. 
‘lo the master and surgeons, I have 
already stated, no addition is to be 
made. But there is a class of per- 
sons in the navy, whose claims 
to attention are as well founded as 
the general respectability of their 
sharacter, I mean the chaplains ; 
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H AND 
among the reneral advance, I prom 
pose to grant to the chaplain the ap. 
pointment of school-master, which 
will form an addition to his reve. 
nue of twenty pounds a year. [ 
now come to the commissioned 
officers, whose pay has not experi. 
enced any rise since the days of 
queen Ann. First, as to lieute. 
nants, who have received but five 
shilings a day since that period, 
I should add one shilling per day; 
to the captains and admirals, whose 
pay has been as stationary as that 
ot the lieutenants, I would also 
make an addition, The captains, 
I assure the house, although their 
complaints have not been so often 
heard, have as much ground to 
complain, and are as much entitled 
to attention, as any class in his 
majesty’s service. To the pay of 
these officers, therefore, I would 
add four shillings per day. The 
gradation respecung the admirais [ 
would arrange thus: to rear-ad- 
mirals, an addition of 3s. Gd. per 
day ; to vice-admirals, five shillings; 
to admirals, seven shillings; and 
to admirals of the fieet ten shillings. 
Upon *'*: calculation, the addition 
under several heads will stand 
thus: 
Officers - - - £56,383 
Warrant officers - - - - 7,310 
Masters’ mates - - - - 2,563 
Peity officers - - - - - 27,600 
Lieutenants - - « - - - 26,800 
Captains - - - + - - - 27,904 
Admirals - - - - - - - $1,806 
Able seamen - - - - - 78,000 
Ordinary seamen - - - 30,000 


Total - « - « «288,366 

Or say 300,0002. per annum. But 
as the estimate for the present year 
is only made out from May next, 
I have only now to move for the 
grant of 193,168/. To the princi- 
ple of this arrangement | ~~ no 

ear 
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f any opposition; and if in 
ails any thi 1g o} yer tionable e 
occur, I shall | be very wi il. 
attend to tl 
gentleman upon It 
ng for those who 


being thr 


ihe pl. an 


vy di are able 


, 
ty 
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vrone ’ 


yn] 


‘ntion to th 


yturn ' he ti 


ur att 
disabled by age, infirmi- 
ty, or wou! : Tron nen lon rer 
ng ta bor 
rs : nd G: 
wich hospit l alre ly urnish 
provision. | 
institution has quite sufficient funds 
and any far- 
seamen who 
ye rather liable 
to the chest, 
ufBeient for 
. view 


} 
such 
cen- 

some 
] 


ital, that 


erry 
- s” 


oO 
ws tererec 


re- 
an addition of from fourteen 
20,000/. Out of this sum ] 
would have allowed to out-penston- 
icertain addiion each, to be 
tlated according to their ser- 
‘sand their present situation. 
m seven pounds a year, i should 
rise ing gra dation till it re: 3 hed one 
shiil - per day. For this sum I 
mean no addiiion to the public bur 
thens. I propose it to 
y a measur 


j 
pc pr vi 
. ae . 
e which will require 
bili to be brought in, namely 
a grant of one shilling in the D 
prize-money ; and, in ad- 
I have no doubt of 
to set apart, 
sa, all droits of 
YY" . - : 
iis majesty’s uni- 
sr the comfort and 
y Warrants acone 


esccnce up' yn 


» by 
U nd 


+, TY? al] 
aia had 


sty s consent 
Hern. 
purty 


same 


’ 


us acgr2 


rye . 
lhe motion for 


sv 


the grant of 
193,168). with whieh the rivht hon. 
gentleman concluded, being on 
by the chairman; in reply to a 
qusstion from an hon. member, 


d Howick stated, that the pro- 


1e Sus zgestit on of 
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posed addition to the number of 
petty officers would amount toabout 
ten in each ship of the line. 

Lord Garlies perfectly coincided 
with the noble lord in the principle 
but differed in some respects ta the 
application of that priaciple. As 
a naval officer, he must be a friend 
to any proposal for an adequate 
compensation being made to per. 
sons who deserve so well of their 
countrr. What was present 
project ? ' Three hundred thousand 
pounds were tobe added t to the pubs. 
lic expense, tnd only a {ew were to 
be benefited by these regulations. 
‘The most essential class of 
were 


the 


men 
still unprovided for in this 
plan; he meant the warrant and 
petty officers of the navy. The 
carpenters ought to be better pro- 
vided for; they were fairly entitled 
to five pounds per month; it was 
true that in the large ships they 
received nearly that sum, but from 
a seventy-four gun ship downward, 
they did not enjoy this rermhunera- 
ion. The petty officers, who might 
be said to rank with the serjeants 
and corporals-in the army, should 
receive three pounds month, 
which is what they acquire in the 
merchant not 


per 
service. He could 
object to the rewards assigned to the 
ordinary and a 
but rather 
provide 


OoTicer’s, 


ble-bodied seamert ; 
than not competently 
for the warrant and petty 
he would have left the 
tormer to the additional advantaces 
they had to expect from Greene 
wich hospital, the chest of 
the other meritorious in titution 


7) 
- “ J | 
It was very desirable that t 
be put upon tha 
| 


and 


the navy 
should put ur t 
which should render 
of voluntary service: making 
the fit compensation, compule 
sory means of the impress would 
be rarely necessary. With this 
view, he should wish that every 
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ioouny 
it t n 
by 


l 
tae 


; 
jest 
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petty oflicer, who should not have 
been punished by a court-martial, 
and who sheuld have regularly 


re- 
turned to his duty whe calle 
upon, should be entitled to a nen- 
sion from the hospital, and that 


the benelits of this establis!iment 
should aleo be exte ' 
dows of such 01: 

Lord Howick'’s motion 
agreed to, therreport of the com- 
mittee was brought up on the 28th; 
when, after a short debate, in which 
lord Garlies and lord Howick 
were the principal speakers, the 
resolutions were arreed to. 

Mr. secretary Windham on the 
0th of April moved for the se- 
cond reading of the bill for repeal- 
ing the additional force act. 

General sir James Pulteney rose 
to oppose the bill. He did not 
object to it from a principle of op- 
position to his majesty’s ministers, 
but from the real conviction of his 
own mind: and whether connected 
or unconnectéd with ministers, he 
should have felt it his duty to have 
pursued precisely the 


being 
, 


Sume course, 


as it was avowedly the cbject of 
this bill to make way fer the adop- 
tion of another measure to whicl 


his dislike was equally 
His reasons for oppesing the re- 
peal of the additional force act pro- 
ceeded from two distinct grounds ; 
namely, the great military princt- 
ple, and what he should call the 


t. “er 
sironge 


civil or minor principle. The mi- 
eee “or 
litary principle was that by which 
men were to be enlisted for the 


service, first, for a limuted term of 


five years, and afterwards, if they 
should choose it, in a second bat- 
talion, with additional bounty tor 
eeneral service, without limitation 
Gf time or place. ‘This he -consi- 
dered as a piinciple perftetly con- 
sistent with the oe objects 


ef military services The second 
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principle, or that of raising mop 
by the infuence or authority of 
the parish officers, he considered 
much less important, and, for ar. 
gument sake, he was willing to 
sive it up, as wholly inadequate 
to any eligible or permanent pur. 
pose ; but for the maintenance of 
the first principle, he was not only 
disposed, but ready to contend, 
In the first place, he thought it 
rather extraordinary that the rivhe 
honourable gentleman should pro. 
pose the repeal of a bill, the lead. 
ne principle of which was to give 
the recruit an option of enlisting 
either for limited or general service; 
and this at the very time when he 
avowed his intention, under this 
propesed modification, to adopt 
that principle as one ot his indispen. 
sable propositions. But though 
the biil now proposed to be repealed 
gave to the recruit an option for 
the limitation of his services to time 
and place, the latter he thought 
the still stronger inducement, and 
that, if any thing could more 
stroi aly than another reconcile 
the recruit to enlistment, it was 
this. Yet it was found by experi 
ence, that in point of fact this op- 
tion had no material influence what- 
ever in preventing men who enlisted 
for limited service, to extend the 
term afterward by enlisting - for 
general service, and for life. One 
of the principal arguments agains 
raising men in this way was, thatit 
cost double bounty. He would 
admit the bounty was something 
hiyher for general than for limited 
servicegybut if for the difference 
of six as per man, men were 
to be enlisted for life and general 
service, instead of temporary and 
local service, the difference would 
not exceed one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand pounds; and this was 
a sum which, ia these time, * 
wou 
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were infavour ziti non 


service, and in tigges of profound 
peace. put in tiges ol to foreign 
ice, and times of war, the ge- 
heral op of military men was 
de cidedty against it. The right 
honour able gentlem an, im support 
of his principle, had pleaded the 


Baiiern usage et foreign seTViccs 


‘ rw 
oui 


ino1 


im ited term of 


£4 1ag 
iment, and ‘said, that 
late years it was the 
all Europe. 
genileman, 
relied much 
isargument: but he should 
be glad learn in what 
‘ot Europe such a principle 
obtained. In fact, it neves 
of the 
enlist men 
1 of service with. 
ion ot ‘ du- 


actice ot 
honour: ible 
had not 


had 


had been 
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COL 1s COS, to 


we usage Of any) 


for a ania ter? 


out annexing the condit 
ring the war.’ As to the other ob- 
wosed by the plan, particu. 
soldiers of 
er, be could not 
prominent advan. 
the rreat 
, and that 


meancst capacity 


, ‘ ' 
Ct OF Obtaining 


pert ? char ict 
perceive any very 
tare. Disciplime was 

and most desirable obiect 
men of the 
rally learne 


vee. 
d in a she rt time, so as 
to enable them to pra all the 
mancuvres in the field, 
He begyred also to ask, whether it 
was probable that the way to attach 
a soldier to the service, or to good 
discipline, w: him to 
look etually to the 
termination of two or three yea » 
which would {ree him from all sub. 
jection to the authority of 
cers ? He should ask also, whether 
the telling a soldier, that his pro- 
fession was a bad mode of 
ing a livelihood, was 
in i ice 

in tl 

le ky 


, 


tne 


‘tise 


necessal v 


| 
weuiCil 


torward per} 
’ 


his oth- 


obtain= 
a promising 
him to preler or 
e service, without per- 
ng forward to other 
imagin atl y comforts 
oceul pati ys? or whether 
rh foreign service, look- 

ing anxiously forward to thet 
mination of a short period, which 
must restore him to his native coun- 
try and his family, was more likely 
to sustain fatigues and hardships, 
or encounter dangers, and recone 
cile hm to all the vicissitudes of a 
seldiex’s fortune, than if he had 
assum -d 
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petty oflicer, who should not have 
been pllaish “d by “a court-martial, 
and who sheuld have regul irly re- 
turned to his duty when called 
upon, should be entitled to a nen- 
sion from the hospital and that 
the benetits of this establis nt 
should aleo be extended to ie Wie 
dows of such otiicers. 

Lord Howick'’s motion being 
agree d to, ee of the com- 
mi ittee was brought up on the 28th; 
when, after a short debate, in which 
lord Garlies and lord lowick 
were the ve speakers, the 
resolutions were agreed to. 

Mr. secretary Windham on the 
SOth of J April moved for the se- 
cond reading of the bill for repeal- 
ing the adi fiti ~ force act. 

General str James Pulteney rose 
to oppose the bill. He did not 
object to it from a principle of op- 
position to his majesty’s ministers, 
but from the real conviction of his 
own mind : and whether connected 
or unconnectéd with ministers, he 
should have felt it his duty to have 
pursued preciscly the same course 
as it Wus ayov edly the object of 
this billto make way fer the adop- 
tion of another measure to which 
his dislike was equally strong. 
His reasons for Opp sme the ree 
peal of the addit: nal fi rce act pro- 
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talion, with additional bounty tor 
general SETVICE e, without limitation 
‘ oree : 
@ time o1 pi ace. This he consi- 
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dered as 2 psincipie periectly con. 
sistent with the spirit and obiects 
@? miutary service. Phe second 


principle, or that of raising » 
by the infuence or authors 
the parish officers, he cons 
much less important, and, fi 
gument sip he was willing 
frive it up, as wholly inades 
to any eligi le or permanent ; 
pose ; bat for the maintenane 
the first t prin ciple, he was Not a 
dispose d, but ready tO COR 
In the first place, he thoupy 
rather extraordinary that ther 
honourable gentleman should; 
pose the repeal of a bill, thelg 
ing principle of which was to 
the recruit an option of enlis 
either to dune ited or gener a ser 
aiained: his lateraine. veil é 
propesed modification, to 
that principle as One Ot Nis indiss 
sable propositions. But thoy 
the bill now proposed to be rege 
gave to tie recruit an Option 
the limitation of his ervices tot 
and place, the latter he thoy 
the still stronger mducement,a 
that, if any thing could x 
strongly than another re 
the recruit to enlistment, tt! 
this. Yet it was found by ep 
ence, that in pomt of fact the 
tion had no material influences 
ever in preventing men who enus 
for limited service, to extend! 
term afterward by enlisting | 
general service, and for life. 4 
of the pring ipal arguments ag 
raising men in this way was, 
cost Gouble bow: ity. He wa 
uimit the bounty was some i 
hivher for gener: tL than for lim 
service, but if for the differs 
of six eas per man, men © 
to be enlisted for life and ge 
service, instead of temporaty* 
local service, the difference 
not exceed one hundred and ™ 
ty thousand P vinds; and this 
a sum which, in these wm 
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vantage to the servi . Hut wcono- 
nm vw as Ii tthe omy princtpse Upon 
hich the plan of the right honour- 
eros gC rath mun Was ¢ ppo ed to 
this bill. It was said that by his 
} — ‘ould be iced 
plan, the men would be rarsec 
sooner than for general and unl 
mited service. He saw not, how- 
ever, any great dit tterence wl 
the men were raised in three months 
or in six, if they were but obtained ; 
and iit was obvious trom what ' ad 
already been proved, that the dif- 
ference between limited and grene- 
ral service had 10% uch an effect 
scouracine enlist- 


im promotinne r< 
. , 
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‘ 
— . the reerl 
Ty) bake iS cvait ad, 


proposed, 


re t could induce him to relinquish 


~ ven mthe pan 


. . ‘ ‘ ’ ? 
» prit ciple, the advantages of 
hich hs 1d been alr ady so OU, 
$0 uniformly, and so ree ntly ex- 
perienced, He be; ged leave now 


observations upon 
“lp one ag _ 
NS disadvantages ; m dome which 
; - j . . . . ’ 
he ola conhne himse i to tne 
proposed by the right 


’ ey " . ,* . 
wen rai { entleman j imself. 
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le gentleman, in npport 
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vermy Usage of foreign serviecs 
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on the continent, and ‘said, that 
until of very late years it was the 
uniform practice ot all Europe. 
The right honourable gentleman, 
to be sure, had not relied much 
upon this arrument: but he should 
himself be plad to learn in what 
service of Europe such a principle 
had obtained. In fact, it neves 
had been the usage of any) of the 
continent SCI'VICRS, to enlist men 
for 2 limited term of service with- 
out annexing the condition of £ du- 


. , ’ 4 
rings the war. fAs to 


e other ob- 
jects proposed by the plan, particu. 
larly that of obtaining soldiers of 
a superior character, be could not 
pe rceiy e any very prominent advan. 
tage. Disciple was the preat 
and most desirable o] 
men ot the meanest capuc ity rence 
rally learned iit a short time, so as 
to enable them to pra ‘tise all the 
the held, 
Lie be mired also to ask, whether it 
was pr bable that the way to attach 
a soldier to the s rvice, Or to rood 
discipline, was to : 


manceuvres necessary in 


teach him to 


look torw: ve perpetually to the 
termination © two or three years, 


um from all sub- 


2 etnies 
= to the authority of his offi- 


in. woul Id 


T ; ’ . 
> He should a k AIS, whether 

. ps ; 
ch sellin ng a soldier, that his pro- 
fession was a bad mode of obtain- 


. ‘*? ~ . 
ine 2a iivelihood, was a promising 


. , ee : Fee = 
‘ ily 1 ) 1} ACO him t ) }>! CiCi Gl 


remiali in tHe service, without pete 
petually locking forward to other 


’ 


VICWS, OF Ue IMarinar 5 comforts 
of other occupations? or whether 
a soldier on foreiga service, look- 
ing anxiously forward to the ter- 
mination of a short p riod, which 
must restore him to his native coun- 
this fam lVy Was more like ly 
to sustain fatizues and hardships, 
or encounter dangers, and recone 
cile hom to all the vicissitudes of a 
e, than it he had 
assum -d 


trv anc 


soldicr’s fort 
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assumed the profession for life, and 
was conscious that, though he 
might escape one danger to-day, 
he might fall on the morrow? 
The country did not seem to him 
in a state that could call for a mea- 
sure so new and extraordinary ; 
and circumstanced as we now stand, 
surely no measure could be more 
improper than a proposition to dis- 
charge from the service, and even 
in the midst of a war, or on the 
eve of a most important emergency, 
the most valuable class of men in 
the service, who had been rendered 
ood soldiers by seven years service, 
in which they had been seasoned 
in various climates, and inured to 
all the habits of military life. It 
would be impossible to attach men 
to a mode of life which. they were 
told was to continue but for a short 
time. Jt was impossible, also, that 
officers should not be extremely 
anxious to retain those men whom 
they had with so much care and 
attention trained to a knowledge of 
their duty ; and surely it was in- 
finitely better for the service, that 
the men should depend upon the 
officers than the officers upon the 
men. This was felt even in the 
militia, where the term of service 
was only for a limited time of five 
years, and the officers felt much 
disgust at being deprived of the 
disciplined flower of their regi- 
ments; and even in that branch of 
our defence, it had been found 
necessary to include the term ¢ du- 
ring the war, in the period of ser- 
vice. Upon the whole, then, con- 
ceiving the bill now proposed to be 
repealed, to be superior, in many 
respects, to the plan proposed for 
adoption in its place, he should not 
consent to its repeal, at least before 
the plan of the right hon. gentle. 
man came first before the house, 
and was subjected to some modifi- 


cations which might render it less 
objectionable. 

Mr. Mainwaring did not feel it 
necessary tO examine very minutely 
the structure and machinery of the 
component parts of the bill proposed 
to be repealed ; nor did he feel the 
present a fit opportunity for dis. 
cussing the merits of another mea 
sure proposed in lieu of it. But he 
should have thought it more advi- 
sable for the right honourable gen. 
tleman to have waited until he had 
matured the plan in his contem. 
plation before he had proposed the 
repeal. However, as there wasa 
very principal part of the bill to 
which he had insurmountable ob- 
jections, and as he felt himself 
forced reluctantly to vote against 
it, he rose to give the reasons 
which influenced him to that vote, 
the necessity of which he regret- 
ted, because, if those who brought 
forward the present proposition 
should succeed that night, it would 
encourage them to triumph in hav- 
ing got rid of this bill, merely to 
make room for another, the prin- 
ciples of which, so far as ‘he had 
heard them explained, he by no 
means approved. His leading ol- 
jections to the existing bill were, 
first, that it imposed upon church- 
wardens a species of duty wholly 
incompatible with their functions. 
Another objection he had to the 
bill was, that it was a measure of 
partial, and, in many cases, of op- 
pressive taxation. It might be said 
that it was a measure of public de- 
fence, and that all measures of de- 
fence were necessarily measures of 
taxation :—true, but not of partial 
taxation, for a general advantage j 
for, as the benefit of the defence 
was universal to the country, 8 
also should be the principle of the 
taxation in support of it. The 
burthen should be equally divided 
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in the same propor’ tion, and under 


the same sy stem of finance, 2s the 


other general tuxes ol the country 
brought forward every year, an d 
pot neiered to fall most he: ivily, 
as this certainly did, upon classes 
and individuals least able to bear 
* The bill at frst avowed for its 


object a burthen upon the popur i- 


on of the count ry at 
w! ere it could not be productive 

n raising the men, then it became 
operative in the way of partial 


Da os ast? 
aeti ive ° but 


taxation. Unfortunately it was not 
in the most populou 
the means of payment were most 
easy ; consequently the heavier bur- 
then fell upon the most numerous 
and most indigentclasses; andasthe 
poors’ rates formed basis upon 
which the lax Was ass essed, it was 
not upon the splendid palace, or 
the we ealthy and titled occupant, 
that the chief onus fell, but upon 
the industrious and often distressed 
tradesman. Having said thus much 
ay uunst the bill now ¢. roposed to be 
repealed, he ful Lh greed with the 
hon ourable baronet who prec: ded 
him, i in the propriety \ ot not aban. 
doning a system: oi enlistme nt that 
had been found so productive, for 
a project yet untried. He periect- 
ly agreed in the trite hodel vul- 
gar adage of “ Leave will alone,” 
for the attempt to tn prove it might 
have the contrary effect. The 
neht honourable gentleman, he 
Was convinced, in speaking of the 


ments of com- 


sp fs that 


feeling nt 
‘es and S< ut 
rh ¥ Aeane ). 
rn n soldiers, spoke of them ra- 
ther as what they oucht to be 
- Wu 4 > 
than ; h eV 1] 
. —_ as What they Teauy were. 
acy were, he bel; 


y heved, a class of 
" ‘ «’ 
Mankind rather actuated by the 
imp ‘ : 


+} . ‘ 
npulse of the moment, than by 
any views to remoter considera. 
Hons, and by nO mean 
Of the refined f it ling or 
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sentiment 
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tleman appeared to consider them 
Havin r thus ev. 
pressed his general sentiments, he 
concluded by de feck uring, that he 
should vote for the repeal of the 
bill—-so far, at least, as it was cal- 
culated to oppress parishes and their 
churchwardens. 

Mr. Canning.—-I gave way, sir, 
with the greatest sauistaction to the 
honourable gencral who opeued 
this debate ; because, in the very 

\ary situation in which the 
house is at present placed,—-called 


as possessed om 


>—wh i; 
extraora 


upon as we are to d sCUSS qi uestions 
not immediately = roaps within our 


city, questions of a 
purely milit mn nature,—and have 
i his majesty’s 


province orc 


ing been denied by 
ministers those lights whish are to 
be derived from the opinions of 
high military authorit ies —it i$ CeT- 
tainly very desirable that we should 
avail ourselves to the utmost of 
fessional knowledre 
and experience we |); appen to pos- 
sess among ourselves; and it ts 
fortunate that we do 
ossess, in the person of the ho- 
yurable ! eneral, and other Sy a de- 
gree of that knowl dre and ¢€N- 
perience sufficient to enlighten and 
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this feeliag I gave way to the hee 
nour?! il with satisfaction, 
thatsatisfaction certanly hasnot been 
diminished by finding in his judg- 
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; i! down 
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} } | ssion and better 
information. I submit that the 


tru view of the question now before 


the hou ce, isthat which the e hon our. 
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able general, who opened the de- 
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whether the additional force act 
shall be altered or modified. It is 
not merely whether the provisions 
and enactments of that act shall 
be altogether repealed. It is, whe- 
ther by the repeal of the principle 
upon which that act rests, and 
upon which rest also all the other 
measures by which we have hither- 
to been in the habit of providing 
for the internal military defence 
of the country, we shall this night 
take the first step towards a com- 
plete change in the whole of our 
military system. ‘This ts, as it 
strikes me, the real question upon 
which we have to deliberate: and 
a more awful and momentous one 
was never submitted to the delibe- 
ration of the house of commons. 
It is upon this ground that I found 
the amendment which I shall take 
the liberty of submitting to the 
house; and for which I do really 
think not only that the house in 
general, (who having heard the 
right honourable secretary’s state- 
ment of his plans, must be aware 
that that measure, which ts now 
immediately before them, 1s the 
very lastand least considerable part 
of what they have to look for at 
his hands;) but that even the ho- 
nourable gentleman himself (Mr. 
Mainwarins) who is so decided an 
enemy to the additional force bill 
as it at present operates, May vote 
with perfect propriety and con- 
gistency. I shall not ask of the 
ho use to neg: itive th e TS Pt al of th it 
bill; much less shall I ; { them 
to ee termine upon retainthg it with 
all i tin ne nveniencies and 

c ver they may 
be). oe shall entre at of them 
not to decide ob cipitately, and in- 
considerately to repeal and do 
away for ever, not this or that 
clause of a bill, or this or that 
modification of the principle on 


which it is founded]; but the y 
principle itself, the very foundation 
of this, and every other measure, 
which the military establishments qf 
this country have been sustained g 
a height adequate to its necessities, 
I shall entreat of them not to decide 
upon this repeal, without having 
previously considered and ascertain. 
ed what measures of security, what 
pl. in, with a rational prospect of eff. 
ciency and success, they are likely 
to see substituted in id room of 
what is proposed to be destroyed, 
With this view, I shall propose to 
the house to defer the vote 
the second reading of the bill now 
before them, for such a time only 
as may give the right honourable 
gentleman sufficient opportunity to 
di evelop -those plans of reform, 
and regeneration, which he opened 
to us generally on the former 
night ; and the first statement of 
which, I am sure, has created im 
pressions rather of alarm and ani 
ety, than of that undoubting com 
fidence, which should induce us te 
forgo whatever security we now 
possess, in order to trust entirely t 
what the right honour: ible gentle 
man may P rovide for us hereafter 
In voting for the propositios 
which I mean to submit to the 
house, they will not be requiredte 
vote af inst the P rine iple ot service 
for a limited period. All that I 
want is to postpone the repealot 
this act, involving, as that repeal 
would do, a renunciation of out 
established system, until we shall 
~ ive had an opportunity of discu® 
Y y fully », and jude 7 fairly, the 
a rectic acy and offic LC y of the sy 
stem which is to be substitut ted for 
it. I do not ol bject to the fitness of 
having this measure tried; but 
doubt: ng much its capability @ 
sustain the load which the right 
honourable gentleman proposes 
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and if it cannot sus- 


lay upon it, 
p d, however rood the 


tain that loa 
thing may be in itsell, his case is 
not “made out, )—I con jure the 
house not to recede from all were 
former votes, from all their re- 
corded opt 10NS, rom the esta- 
blished practice of tl he country, to 
risque the safety © f the state upon 

a wild and untried theory, which 
a only the right honour: ible 
eentleman’s dictum hy vouch for 
its success. When the rimht ho- 
ni urable § ge entleman taiks « f this 
measure as an improvement in the 
condition of the army, I answer, 
(as I have already answered) that 
I would oppose no improyements ; 
that the army has, on many occa- 
sions, very properly experienced 
the beneficence of government; 
that it \ was not forgotten under the 
administration of my fai. srcecgevenel 
able friend. yori mher repre- 
sents it as an reeatcvennel yf F such 
value and extent as of itself to in- 
sure a constant supply of recruits, 
more than equal to the increased 
demand which it wil! itself occa- 
sion, and of recruits of an infinitely 
ption than are noweto 
be had, I contess I much doubt 
whether this statement is not a little 
exaggerate . ] apprehend thatthe 
very best des ription of soldiers 


better deseri 


are those which are recruited from 
among the P isantry: now if the 
mere physical advantages of the 


eld; er’ LAnActe 
ail S CONG it no 


verthe peasant’s 
are sufficient to induce the latter to 
list, | really do not see that ar Ly 
this g the rig] it 
mat an proposes t 


honourable gentle - 
add to that dif. 

ference can lenient increase its 

‘otbrgg Food and raiment, and 
Gging, and fire, and moderate 

labour, and cart in sickness, are 

el %¢ . ] ™ .+ . =. 

- essential pomts in which the 
tuation of one man can, physi- 


tally speaking, be made material lly 
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preferable to that of another; and 
this distinction, I] apprehend, exists 
already in a sufficient degree be- 
tween the soldier and the peasant, 
to give you whatever iair chance 
may arise from a comparison of 
the two situations. But there is, 
it seems, inthe notion of service for 
life, something so re volting, somes 
thing so terrifying in the very 
sound, that it 1s of itself sufficient 
to deter the young recruit trom 
enlisting. In the sound, perhaps, 
there may; and it requires but 
little reflection to discover at once 
the incorrectness of the expres SION, 
and t <travagancy of the infer. 
ence W hicl 1 is drawn from it. Sere 
vice for life, we well know, means 
in fact no more than service during 
the military age; during that pe- 
riod of a man’s life which, whate 
ever be the original choice, desti- 
ity that determines 
his pursuit* or occupation, must 
infallibly be devoted to that pur- 
suit, and at the end of which period 
alone he can look for retirement or 
release. And if, at the end of 
th it he id, he is ensured a com- 
petency propo rt ied to his station 
in life, it can wee ye denied, that 
the profession wh hich affords that 
assurance, is at least not infe- 
as in les attractions and advan- 
tages to any other whigh is open to 

the same rank or class in society. 
If, sir, the right honourable 
gentleman 1s so satished of the 
perfe ction of his projects; if he is 
confident that the advantages which 
he proposes will not be counter- 
balanced by any of the inconvenis 
encies which we apprehend; if he 
thinks the indefinite enlistments so 
onerous and unreasonable, and ser- 
vice for a limired period so certain 
a remedy, and so safe a practice; I 
cannot forbear expressing my sur- 
prise, that be should not think of 
applying 
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nation, or nece 
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applying this change 
segular army. He 
tcoid us that it ts no 
to do so; and het 
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tirely agree with the mght henour- proportion. The right honourable 
able ventieman in his con st raction gentleman is endeavouring to lay 
of this contract. I doubt whether, the foundaty of a large regular 
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in a state ct life which may subject -, establishments which ous rhe 
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wnay, [| am very sure that ' are mere creatures of Pex: rmagi- 
right honourable gentleman isthe nation; for that it is utterly im 
jast person who could consistently pro buble that cur militia or volun. 
hold the existing army to his own teers should in any instance be 
construction of the drawn out araist ~ 
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other,—he, who considers the mutual checks and balances, which 
tricks and delusion as one main havea si ire though stlent o peration 
ground for an alteration of sy- on each other? When foreigners 
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given rise to it, and, when he 
applied a remedy to the grievance, privileges of parliament, ae 
reluse it to those, and to those imagine, amidst such conflicting 
only, who are the individuals azg- authorities the work of ‘cou 
grieved. iva _ honourable ment and legislation must be at 
gentioman hi, oNed m the h igh a stand: on the contrary, we ‘now 
est terms the adviuntages ¢ tla that it is carried on the more 
reculair arm | t uw = «6SsU ~ smoothly for this « PI osition of 
undoubtedly there can be ne wers, and that the mutual con 
rence ol OF mon But w Y sclousness of each other’s strength 
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which are ithe remembrance of 
us all, when the regular army 
alone would not have been ade- 
quate to preserve the tranquillity 
of the country ;—when to have 
been dependent upon it alone 
would have been hazardous in the 
extreme. ‘“hisisa subject of infi- 
nite importance in a constitutional 
point of view; itis a subject of Ife 
finite delicacy also: and if I feel 
‘+ to be so at this moment, while 
we are yet in possession of all those 
securities Which it is the right ha- 
nourabie gentleman’s object to de- 
stroy, 1 cannot help apprehending 
that some ten years hence perhaps, 
when the right honourable gentle- 
man’s system shall have had itsfull 
effect, and shall have left no other 
military force in the country than 
a huge unbalanced standing army, 
a member of parliament may rise 
in this house to deliver hts opinion 
upon subjects in which the army 
is concerned, with very different 
feelings from those with which I 
now address you. For the first 
time since the revolution, parlia- 
ment has this year voted the sup- 
plies for the army, before the army 
estimates were presented. Having 
so far forgone the jealousy which 
ought to characterize our proceed. 
Wigs, we are bound to be the more 
cautious in consideriny what sort 
of army is to be raised and main- 
tamed by these supplies; particu. 
larly we are bound to take care 
that we do not suffer the principles 
of the constitution, and the practi- 
cal security of our liberties, to be 
brought into unnecessa y danger. 
I do maintain that such is the ten- 
dency of the right honourable 
gentleman’s system. The militia 
itself, if it is to be raised according 
to the new mode proposed by the 
right honourable yendeman, and 
to be raised by the crown, will be 
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liable, in a great degree, to the 
same constitutional objection which 
applies to a standing army, though 
without producing to the country 
the same advantages This, and 
the standing army itself, will be 
the whole that the right honourable 
gentleman proposes to leave us. 
Against a regular army so constie 
tuted, I doubt whether the mutiny 
bill itself would be the same secue 
rity that we have hitherto found it. 
The mutiny bill is annual, and re- 
cognises no term of service. But 
if the right honourable gentleman’s 
system takes effect, if we consent 
to raise the soldier’s pay at the end 
of a certain numer of years, and 
to give him certain other specified 
advantages at the end of another 
specified period, and make this the 
condition of his original enlistment, 
[ confess I doubt how far, when 
by serving a portion of that time 
he shall have acquired a vested 
right in these contingent advan- 
tages, it will be competent for this 
house to cut short his service by a 
premature dismissal. The right 
honourable gentleman may _ per- 
haps see some solution to this dif- 
ficuity, if it has ever occurred to 
him: but it is at least a difficulty 
gratuitously incurred, and better 
avoided. Sir, I think we should 
have been justitied trom the states 
ment of the principle on which the 
right honourable gentleman pro- 
posed the repeal of the additional 
force act, and upon which he pro- 
fesses to act in iis plan, for che al. 
teration of the militia system, as 
well as for the recruiting of the 
army, from the preference which 
he has manifested throughout, tor 
voluntary over compulsory service, 
in concluding that there was at 
least one military institution in the 
country which he must regard with 
admiration. If the right — 
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able gentleman had: 
history. that the whele population 
of a country, of a great commer- 
cial nation like this, a Tyre ora 
Carthage, had su iuen!y” quitted 
their accustomed habits, and had 
voluntary assumed a martial ap- 
pearance, and subjected themselves 
to military discipline, he would 
have spoken of such an event with 
enthusiasm. But realities do not 
suit the richt honourable gentle- 
man. Distant phantoms alone can 
mterect his feclines. At the very 
time when it is said by France 


; 
when the school of ‘l'alleyrand and 
Hauterive are labouring to per- 
suade the nations of Fy TO] eC, that 
the people of this countr: ’ gorged 
with wealth, and sunk. in the low 
ursuits of gain, are altogether 
msensible to honour, and incapable 
ot sarc asthe that the flesh has so 
far overcrown the sinew, that there 
is neithe: r streagth nor spirit re- 
maining among them; at that 
very moment have they given the 
fie to those assertions, and proved 
themselves alive to every generous 
and patriotic sentiment. What- 
ever may be, in the Be. on “ nour 
ablé gentieman’s eyes, the milit 
mse or disadvantage of such 
effort, it cannot be denied that 
wpon the contment at least the 
volunteers | ven confidence to 
ur friends, wered the tone 
our enemies ; that m whi itever 
this sudden rush 
wn, the opinion 
uled. that our 
1, that Eng- 
is surely not 
the province 
ter of this 


But th 
mn looks 
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juncdiced, at least with too i rtial 


eyes and what he would have 
hailed with rapture im the history 
of a distant perio d, and described 
in a learned language, brought 
near to his eye in action, an (or. 
emplified in the plain instance of 
his own country, fills him with dis. 
gust. He sees with no co mpla- 
cency these * belli simulacra’ exhi, 
bited amo ng pe sons whose every 
day habits are known and familiar 
to him He has no retiance on 
ther military prowess. He even 
fears that the assumption of the 
soldier by the citizen has polluted 
ind degraded the military charac. 
Sir, q cannot arree with the 
honourable gentleman, that 
armies are the sole cham. 
nions on which countries must des 
pend for their existence ; that, this 
champton once defeated, the coun. 
ry must fall. The rig honours 
ble gentleman instances the sut- 
render of Ulm, and ite aa ttle of 
Austerlitz: he tells us that the 


f 
French force marched from Ulm 


to the Inn, through an m iresisting 
popu ation, and that Vienna fell 


But I would ask 

ht honourable oonsleindl 

if there had been between Ulm and 

1, or between the Inn ard 

ina, four hundred thousand 

volunteers, or the militia of which 
this country can beast, wou 

= 


V ithout al b] row. 


at caottal have 
then so easy? or would i 
prob ibili IlV, have been effected at 
all? (Hear hear!) I can, there 
fore, see no cause tor tating, that 
the very existence of the cc untry 

son th: lar army alone. 

‘ith respect to he othe 
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directly the reverse. I consider 
this union as not only peculiarly 
honourable to the general charac- 
ter of this country, but as ana. 
logous to its constitution. When 
it is explained to foreigners that so 
great a portion of the distributive 


justice of the country is admi- 


nistered by men not in the profes- 
don of the law, but by magis- 
trates, who lend their services to 
the public for this purpose, they 
are astonished at a practice so dif- 
ferent from that which obtains on 
the continent. No one, I believe, 
however, will venture to assert 
that the profession of the law in 
Great Britain is contaminated by 
this practice; or that the dignity 
of those who fill the high magis- 
tracies of the country Is in any 
degree impaired by this voluntary 
association, in some of its duties, 
of men who neither are, nor pre- 
tend to be, their rivals for honour 
or renown. In like manner with 
respect to the volunteers—who has 
contended ?—no man has contended 
or argued,—that the volunteers are, 
orcan be, or need be, equal to the 
regular army,—nor do J so under- 
sand the reports on the table, 
which state, that they are compe- 
tentto “act with the line.” All 
that is contended for is, that they 
are in such a state of discipline as 
to aid, and not disconcert, the 
tegular grmy; to communicate 
rength to them, and not weak- 
ness and confusion. I heartily 
wish, sit, that the same words, 
with the same limitation, and the 
fame justice, may be some time 
hence applied to the right honour- 
able gentleman’s mass!!!. With 
regard to this maks, several ques- 
ory — which no doubt the 
Bt honourable gentleman will, 
— = other, think it fit to 

* ‘iow are they to be 
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trained ? how combined ? and whi. 
ther are they to go? To find offi- 
cers for the purpose of training 
them will not be so easy as the 
right honourable gentleman ima- 
eines. ‘The militia, upon which 
he appeared to reckon, certainly 
cannot spare them. ‘The very 
fault of the militia is, that it is itself 
impertectly ofhicered at present. 
The officers of the second batta- 
lions have been mentioned far that 
purpose: but of the 57 second 
battalions, $0 are $00 strong, and 
want all their own officers; and 
the remaining 27, which are not 
filled up to that amount, are ofhi- 
cered only in proportion to the 
amount to which they are filled. 
But supposing them trained, what 
is then to become of them? are 
they to be ticketed and labelled, 
and laid by for use? under whose 
custody and superintendance ? who 
is to be answerable for their forth- 
coming? how will it be possible to 
keep a register of 200,000 names 
a year, which in six years will 
amount to 1,200,000, so as to en- 
able government to lay their hands 
upon them immediately on their 
being wanted? The nature and 
the object of their training are like- 
wise to be matters of consideration. 
If they are to be employed in an- 
noying the enemy from over hedges 
and behind ditches, a_ training 
would be required very different 
from that which the right honour- 
able gentleman seems to have in 
contemplation ; and not only offi- 
cers to instruct them, but com- 
manders under whom they may 
rally in the day of action. But if, 
as has been stated by the right 
honourable gentleman, they are 
to be taken into the ranks of the 
regular army, I wish to know 
whether there is a single com- 
manding officer, who, having lost 
N twe 
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two hundred men, would not 
much rather go into batie again 
with his shattered battalrons as they 
were, than see them filled up with 
men who, trom their inadequate 
discipl.ne, must create the utmost 
confusion? The house must well 
remember the cbloquy that was 
cast on the measure ¢f drafting 
from the militia to regular regte 
ments, when the expedition to 
Holland tock place pa yc how im- 

he militta 
the pewsariat who should 
we been tramed for twentr.e 
\rd thi: 
Rests wWMotuer considerations 
kind of encou 
be held out to the mdividuals 
com the mass [ hi: 
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has not formed one; and on thy 
grounds j : ontend tha’ Ve } at Com, 
pletely failed in estat lishing th 
viciousness eo! the principles g 
those which he proposes to abolig, 
I contend, therefore, that the ques 
tion which the house has to decd 
to-night, so far as the addition! 
force bill is concerned, is purdy 
a question of comparison,—¢ 
comparison between two modesd 
applyiag the same principles, the 
which already exists and which hy 
been found good for someihinga 
least, and that which the nek 
honoureble gentleman purposes t 
propose, and which promises nm 
thing salutary and nothing we 
ful, It is not a question simply, 
whether the adcittonal force bil 
; shall be repealed, and its principls 
but, altogether got rid of ;—for te 
principles, atter all, the richt bo 
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say to them—* You will never be 
called on until a vacancy . 
in other words, ‘until the 
shot, whose pl 


Occurs: 
min 1s 
ace you ure to SU})- 
ply” ‘These men, too, are not 
to be re in entally clot} ed ; SO th if, 
as soon as they enter the ranks, 
they will probably meet with a pro- 
clamation from the enemy, that 
allmen taken in arms, and not re- 
gularly soldiers, should undergo 
military execution, Itis not likely, 
after every allowance has been 
made tor their courage, that these 
men could display any great zeal 
under such circumstances ; or at 
least that the full benefit can be de- 
rived from their constitutional 
bravery and spirit, which under 
better reculation mivht reasonably 
be expecied from them, I] am far 
from contending, however, that, 
by this contradiction of himself 
alone, the right honourable gentile. 
man has necessarily precluded him- 
self from forming a good plan. I 
contend, on other grounds, that he 


nourable gentleman promises t 
re-enact ;—but whether we shal 
gratify him by giving up a me 
sure altogether, which a_ lite 
alteration may make unobjectioe 
able, and then trust to such hops 
as he has given us for a pert 
system to be produced hereafter 
That any thing which he has yet 
opened deserves that name, i 
most sanguine of his admirers ca 
not contend or believe. 
« Sir, I am far from wishing th 
a measure should be fastened a 
the country, which the gover 
ment are determined not to cart 
into effect ; but I certainly wis 
that the house should, by thet 
vote, show that they do not thiak 
the right honourable gentlemats 
plan all sufficient as a substitute te 
our present system, unless tt sha. 
be very considerably altered from 
what it has been stated by him 
Sir, I would myself be the first® 
move, that the additional for? 
act should be referred to a 0” 
rite 
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mitwe for the purpose of adding 
to what is defective, and correct- 
ing what is erroneous; and I 
would even after that willingly 
abandon it altogether, if it were 
found inferior to the amended plan 
of the right honourable gentleman. 
But my object is, to gain time 
to institute this comparison; my 
object is, not to part precipitately 
with what we have, until we are 
better satisfied of the advantages 
of what is intended to be proposed 
tous; and I shall therefore move, 
that for the word ‘now’ in the 
original motion, be substituted the 
words ‘this day three weeks.’ ”” 

Mr. Wilberforce considered the 
principle of the bill now proposed 
to be repealed, to be vicious and 
defective, and he should therefore 
vote forthe motion. He had taken 
all the pains in his power to in- 
quire into the efficacy of this mea- 
sure. He had not trusted to his 
own judgment, but had consulted 
the opinions and experience of se- 
veral respectable magistrates, and 
they had all assured him that the 
meastre was wholly unfit to be 
rendered permanent. In the three 
ndings of Yorkshire, he found, 
“pon minute inquiry, that eiche: 
the difficulties were ‘so great as to 
prevent the operation of the bill, 
or that no man had been returned 
at all. Those different ridings 
were very differently situated and 
crcumstanced, but still the result 
ace same. Similar effects were 
ound in Other counties: in 

l setshire the bill had almost 
entirely failed. In Bath not one 
man was raised out of a quota of 
wity-four. How then did it ap- 
pear by the return, that so many 
men oa raised? It was by the 
ag ~ not by the observance, 
Pitas, Ww, that they had been so 

law never could be. 
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made effectual but by the breach 
of it. The people of this country 
did not like to have men asked, 
when it was money which was the 
only tendency, if not the only 
object of the request. Fle pro- 
fessed a high respect for the cha- 
racter of the right honourable 
gentleman with whom the measure 
originated ; but he was convinced 
that, were that right honourable 
gentleman present, he would be 
among the first to propose some 
substantial alteration, if not a total 
repeal of the act. One of the best 
traits of his great character was, 
his adaptation of his public mea- 
sures to those circumstances of ime 
perious public necessity, that re- 
guired 2 change in the conduct of 
government. his trait he recome 
mended to all ministers, who 
would find in it a reward that 
would outlive all temporary unpo- 
pularity, and charges of wavering 
inconsistency. If we continued the 
present inoperative bill, we must 
vo on fining the parishes instead of 
raising men, and committing acts 
of injustice and oppression. | He 
believed the~ discussions on this 
measure had produced many valu- 
able hints, and much usetul tnfor- 
mation on the subject, of which he 
hoped the legislature would avail 
itself. But he felt it his duty to 
vote for the repeal, totally inde- 
pendent of any consideration that 
respected the plan proposed by the 
right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site. 

Mr. Long spoke against the re- 
peal. 

Mr. Hawthorne then made a 
very elaborate speech for the repeal, 
which we are unable to give on ac- 
count of its length, and because it 
does notadmit of abridgment, owing 
to the various calculationscontained 
in it. Several other gentlemen fol 
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lowed in the debate; when the house 
divided onthe amendment proposed 
by Mr. Canning, 
AYE wesccecescs 
Noes ... 


119 
. - Eee a 


Majority ..... 116 

After the division, lord Castle- 
reagh expressed his determination 
to oppose the bill for repealing 
the additional force act in every 
stage. 

Mr. Fox said, that as every man 
was at liberty to choose his own 
way of discussing a proposition, so 
those who opposed the bill brought 
in by his right honourable friend 
may wish to avoid entering into the 
merits or defects of the aet it was 
intended to repeal; but, tor his 
part, he would not discuss other 
measures while a particular bill 
was under consideration. le was 
net indeed surprised that they 
should abandon the defence of their 
tavourite additional torce act, and 
endeavour to fasten upon the other 
parts of the plan proposed by his 
right hon. friend. The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning) had dis- 
played no little share of dexterity 
in evading the discussion of the only 
question which was before the 
house. He would admit that his 
speech was a most able one; but 
still it appeared to him to have one 
defect, and that was, that no part 
of it was directed to the considera. 
tion of the act it was proposed to 
repeal, 

Mr. Canning asked for what pur- 
pose Mr..Windham had brought 
forward his system, if it was not ine 
tended that it should be considered 
by every man in the country ? Was 
a system over which the whele na- 
tion was lamenting; which had 
filled with alarm and dismay every 
man mit, to be passed over in si- 
lence? Ifa man proposed a serics 
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of resolutions, and concluded , 
four hours speech with moving the 
first of them, were you to be d& 
barred from considering the Whole? 
The right hon. gentleman wx 
much mistaken, if he  supposd 
there was any shyness on that sid 
to encounter his system, than whid 
there could be nothing more pr 
posterous and absurd; a system 
calculated to shake the whole ¢ 
our military establishment, to pm 
duce dissatisfaction in the army, 
and to make it doubt of the propne 
ty of its existence. A system— 
Lord ‘Temple called to order, 
because he conceived the lang 
employed by the honourable 
tleman not fit to be attributed t 
a proposition brought forward by 
any member of this house, mud 
less to a member of his majesty’ 
government. 
* Mr. Canning.—I trust, Mr. Speake 
er, we are not come to tho 
times when a strong government, 
which shall be unable to answer ® 
argument, shall be able to puts 
down. I trust, sir, that wea 
not to have silence imposed ups 
us in this house, I do hope tht 
the noble lord and those who # 
connected with him in his majesty’ 
government will not deprive us @ 
the liberty of speech ; that we shi 
be allowed the freedom of discus 
ing their measures. 1 do hope 
that the noble lord does not mee 
to have recourse to a plan of whic 
I have formerly heard, It ™ 
once observed to Mr. Burke, by! 
member of this house, that he 
surprised ministers, instead of de 
bating, did not try the effect of # 
lence in this house ; to which hea 
answered, “ that they had tried 
and they found it would not 4 
So will tell the noble lord. Wi 
did nis right hon. friend bring ” 
ward his plan before the rece 
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he does not mean to proceed with 
‘+ immediately? Does he mean 
that it should go forward, or does 
he not ? 

Mr. Windham.—My surprise was 
not that the right honourable gen- 
tleman had introduced these topics, 
but that he did not introduce many 
more of the same kind. As to the 
question put by him, | will state, 
that there is no intention to make 
any change inthe plan which | have 
laid before the house. 

After some more conversation, 
in which colonel Crawford, Mr. 
Perceval, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Fox 
and lord Castlereagh took part, it 
was agreed that the bill should be 
committed for Tuesday next. On 
that day the subject produced ano- 
ther very animated debate, in which 
the principal speakers against the 
repeal were Mr. Johnstone, lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval; and 
those for the repeal were lord Henry 
Petty, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst. The bill was finally 
passed in the commons on the 15th 
of May. Onthe same day 

Mr. Jeffery rose to call the atten- 
tion of the house to the naval admi- 
nistration of lord St. Vincent, whom 
he pledged himself to prove guilty 
ot culpable neglect and gross mis- 
conduct during the time he was at 
the head of the admiralty. The 
speech on this occasion was deliver- 
ed from paper, and took some hours 
mreading. It consisted of many 
very serious and important charges 
against the nable lord, and it was 
concluded by a string of motions, 
forming a summary of the matters 
contained in the speech, which 
closed with one accusing lord St. 
Vincent with gross misconduct and 
dereliction of duty. He then mov- 
ed, ~ that the house do resolve 
_ into a committee to consider 
these charges,” Lord Howick, ad- 
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miral Markham, lord Garlies and 
others vindicated the conduct of 
lord St. Vincent; and upon the 
question being put, Mr. Jeffery’s 
motion was rejected almost unani- 
mously, 

Mr. Fox then rose, and, after a 
short introductory speech, moved, 
“That it appears to this house, 
that the conduct of the earl of St. 
Vincent, in his naval administration, 
has added an additional lustre to 
his exalted character, and merits 
the appprobation of the house ;” 
which was agreed to without a 
division, 

On the 16th Mr. Robson rose 
to bring torward his promised mo- 
tion for the production of certain 
documents from the department of 
barracks, with a view to institute 
some inquiry into certain gross 
abuses in that department through 
the wasteful expenditure of the 
public money. He said it was now 
four years since he had ventured 
to obtrude himself upon the atten- 
tion of taat house, by some obser- 
vations and a motion on the very 
subject which it was now his pur- 
pose to offer for their consideration, 
namely, the gross abuses then exist- 
ing in the barrack department ; 
and he, on that occasion, warned 
the house of the enormity of those 
abuses, upon which he had not 
the good tortune ot being able to 
institute, at that time, any inqui- 
ry; but which now were palpably 
proved to have existed to the full 
extent which he then asserted, by 
the report now in his hand, and 
which for some time had lain on 
their table; and he would now 
venture to say, that had his advice 
been then taken, many millions of 
the public money would have been 
saved, and no occasion would have 
existed for laying such a report 
before parliament. It was now 
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some years since the house had 
been in the habit of voting large 
sums of money for the erecticn of 
barracks in various parts of the 
kingdom ; but those votes had of 
late years increased to enormous 
sums of money. Last year the 
sum was two millions threc hun- 
dred and odd thousand pounds, 
and the year before it was one mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand; in 
fact, it had been rapidly increasing 
every year. Having, upon a for- 
mer occasion, attempted in vain 
to induce the house to go into some 
investigation, finding his former 
opinions justified by the report now 
before the house, and desirous once 
more to bring forward the subject 
to the notice of parliament, it was 
natural for him to look a little into 
the matter, in order to acquit him- 
self of a duty which he felt incum- 
bent upon him, now that the reins 
of government were got into the 
hands of other ministers, who, he 
trusted, would offer no impediment 
to fair inquiry, to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, what became of those enor- 
mous sumsso voted. Witha view 
to this purpose, it was his in'ention 
to move for the production of cer- 
tain papers from the barrack de- 
partment, which he trusted the 
house would have no objeciion to 
grant. 

Mr. J. Martin seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Henry Petty said, if the 
honourable gentleman haddone him 
the honour to make the slightest 
communication to him of his wish- 
es Or intentions upon the subject, 
he should have hoped to be able 
to satisty the honourable gentleman, 
that his motion for papers, and 
a he had avowed, were 
rendered unnecessary, by anether 
arrangement which had already 
taken place. As the honourable 


member had not thought propery 


to do, he would beg 


leave to gy 


now, that, although he saw nog 
jection whatever to the productin 
of the papers named in the honoy, 
able gentleman’s motion, yet, g 
the same time, as the house haj 
already appointed commissiony 
for the very purpose of the inves, 
gation avowed by the honourabe 
member as his object, and had 
delegated to them its authority 
inquire, with the utmost minuts 
ness, concerning every expenditure 
in the barrack, as well as all othe 
military departments 3 which com 
missioners were proceeding with 
all the expedition in their power, 


consistently 


with 


the nature d 


the subjects referred to their em 
mination ; he would put it tothe 
good sense of the hon. member, 


whether 


Tt 


would not be mud 


more orderly, and consistent with 


the regular proceedings of parlia 
ment, first, to await the reportd 
those conimissioners, or to comma 
nicate to them any object he co» 
ceived most prominent, or aay 
information that could aid or aces 
lerate their inquiry, before he pro 
ceeded to call upon the house 
institute another inquiry, to pre 
ceed at the same time, and upot 
the very same subject. 
submit to the honourable member, 
whether it was a discreet procedurt, 
while a parliamentary commissi 
was occupied in this very inquiry, 
to supersede the authority dele. 
gated to them without any pretence 
ct complaint, or any alleged 
cround of imputation upon thei 
proceedings, aud to move for af 
ogher inquiry upon the same top 
If, indeed, when they should matt 
their report, the honourable mea 
ber should find any just cause @ 
complain of their negligenc® # 
partialiy, or unnecessary delay, # 


He would 


we 
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would be competent for him to ar- 
raign their misconduct, and to call 
upon the house for the inquiry he 
now proposed ; but until such an 
oceasion should occur, he hardly 
could conceive the house would be 
disposed tocomply with the honour- 
able centleman’s wishes for such 
an inquiry, until some just ground 
should aprear to impeach the con- 
duct of the commissioners. 

Mr. Rebsen rose with much 
emouoan lo reply, and said, that if 
his eves did not convince him to 
the contrary, he should have cone 
ceived the answer of the noble lord 
tohave come frome the ghost of 
the deceased minister whose place 
he now filled ; for it was an answer, 
word for word with the objection 
made by that minister four years 
ago, to the motion which he had 
made jor inquirme upon the same 
subject, and he had in his pocket the 
Parliamentary Register to prove 
the fact. “But, notwithstanding the 
disappointment he felt at such an 
answer coming from the noble lord, 
as one of his miajesty’s present mi- 
nisters, he should persist, aye, inex- 
orably persist, with the leave of 
the house, in his determined pur- 
pose of instituting the inquiry : it 
could not intertere with the business 
of the military commissioners. But 
was he to be told, that the house 
of commons had, in any case, aban- 
coned its inquisitorial authority, 
and delegated it to any board of 
commissioners, 80 as to preclude 
Hiself ‘TOM investigation upon any 
‘imuar subject it might think neces- 
sy Thema comma 

n sitting almost a year, 

and what had 1 
Why, nothi: 
the table ; and this report, notwith- 
tanding the enormous, corruy 
me pofo ia 
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weeks upon the table of the house ; 
and he took shame to himseli, as 
a member of that house, to say, 
that not the slightest notice had 
been taken of it te that day by any 
member of parliament. Was he 
to be told that the house of com- 
mons, apprised as it was of such 
an enormous and wasteful profusion 
of the public money, was to dele- 
gate its privilege of inquiry to any 
commissioners of barracks, or com- 
missionners of accounts, or com- 
missioners of any sort, milttary er 
civil; and then wait a year or two 
until those commissioners shoul? 
think fit to report their opmions? 
He would admit no such argument. 
What did he sit in that house for, 
but as a guardian of the public 
purse ? What was the duty of the 
house of commons, but to watch 
over and control the public expen 
diture? Was he, then, as a mem- 
ber of parliament, to be denied the 
right of calling for papers, to inform 
himself, and that house, upon th 

subject of public expenditure, in 
order to institute inquiry, If neces- 
sary, or to aid the conimissioners 
already appointed? He never would 
submit to it, as a member of that 
house: he never would listen to 
such an argument, as that parlia- 
ment was bound to Wait, year after 
year, upon the slow progress of a 
board of con.missioners, before they 
coud proce: d to the prompt steps 
necessary On Any prominent Or enor- 
mous tust.ance of profusion or pecu- 
lation. What had he said before? 
but that 275 accounts on army at- 
fairs were then beture the commis- 
sioners, not yetentered upon, Let 
not the house be told, then, that 
this subject was before commssion- 
ers of inquiry, who mioht sit year 
atte vear, ‘tore the result of their 
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called upon to vote, year after 
year, rew and enormous supplies, 
without inquiring how the past had 
been expended. ‘The house, with- 
out the grossest dereliction of its 
duty, could not any longer persist 
in such mode of proceeding. How 
long, he would ask the noble lord, 
had this account of the barrack de- 
partment been bandted about from 
one office to another for investiga- 
tion withour effect? First, it was 
sent to the treasury ; from thence 
it was referred to the auditor of pub- 
lic accounts; then it was sent to 
the secretary at war; and, at last, 
the system blew itself up, and cor- 
ruption and venality had wrought 
their own reform. Dut the tact 
not to be denied was, as he had 
said four years ago, that the ex- 
enditure in the barrack department 
bad grown to unenormous amount, 
and assumed the meri: of every 
bad and indignant name that could 
he given to it. Why had not par- 
hiament done its duty, and prevent- 
ed the progress in time? ‘The pur- 
pose he had in view was, TO @Xa- 
mine the old accounts, m order to 
event similar profusion from 
liddicthiete inthenew. He wished 
also to procure the protection and 


justice of parliament tor many of 


those persons who had the mistor- 
tune to give credit to a_ considera- 
ble amount to the barrack depart. 
ment, whose accounts now remain- 
ed five years unsettled, and who 
might be driven to ruin and beg- 
gary while waiting the tardy tnves- 
tivation of the military commis- 
sioneys. He did not mean to charee 
any mdividual with a eriminal ™MI1S- 
Application of the public money: 
he merely wished to do justice, and 
ascertain wpere the fault isn 4 and 
he bebeved the barrack-mas‘er ge 
neral would turn ou: to have been 
« very ileused man, in the delay 


of settling his accounts. The ques 
tion was at length put upon 
Robson’s first motion, and agreed 
to. 
In the house of peers on the %} 
of May the order of the day be 
read, for the second reading q 
the additional force act repeal bil, 
Earl Spencer rose and observed, 
that if there were no other grow 
upon which to justify a call up 
their lordships to pass the presey 
bill, than the experience of twenty. 
two months, which proved thew. 
ter ineficiency of the measure, fe 
the repeal of which the presentbil 
was introduced, that alone woul 
have been a sufficient reason is 
his mind, why the house should 
without further discussion, agree t 
the second reading, which is 
rose to move. After the usu 
mode of recruiting had been ca 
ried on with the utmost exertion, 
for increasing our army to its ™ 
cessary strength, it was still found 
requisite to suggest some othe 
modes than those already employed 
for that purpose, and with ts 
view the army of reserve bill wa 
adopted. But after that had bee 
tried to its utmost extent, wither 
being productive in the degree 
pected, the measure of the add 
tional force bill was then propouné 
ed, as one which was to ¢ bviate ai 
the inconveniences arising from 
the army of reserve bill, and all the 
other modes of recruiting theninope 
ration ; and to supply all these dee 
tec's by immediately procuring Ot 
number of men necessary. This ¥8 
the object avowed by those who 
brought forward the additionalfore 
act; but, ashe had then predicted, 
had utterly failed, and turned 
to be a measure, not for rats 
men but money. His lordship & 
tered intoa mi: ute detail of extract 
from the documents on the tabs 
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ia support of his opinion, and show- 
ed the progressive dehciency of 
wen, and growth of penalties, in 
successive periods ; andhe observed, 
that having in fact completely fail- 
ed in effect under its natural opera- 
tion, when it did become under re- 
cent and extraordinary exertions in 
any degree productive, it was ren- 
dered only so by a violation of its 
own principles, viz. by the employ- 
ing Crimp, by recruiting out ot 
the limited districts, and by offering 
bounties considerably higher than 
the regimental recruiting officers, 
and thereby not only creating a 
rivalry in bounties with the regular 
service, but impeding the business 
of recruiting. He trusted it would 
not be thought too much for him 
to ask, that this obnoxious and 
unproductive measure might be 
removed out of the way of the re- 
cruiting service, to which it had 
been an impediment. 

Earl Camden admitted that the 
bill had not been so productive as 
was originally expected; yet it cer- 
tainly had been, in a great degree, 
much more so upon a comparative 
sca e than his noble friend had seem- 
ed disposed to allow. He was not 
however so wedded to the bill, as 
to insist upon retaining it at all 
events ; but still he thought it would 
behove their lordships to pause be- 
fore they consented to repeal a bill 
which had been productive of con- 
siderable advantage, until at least 
‘ey saw some measure proposed 
as a substitute to it. The noble 
lord went into a short series of come 
Parative calculations, to show that 
the bill, even under all the objec- 
ons made to it, had not been so 
unproductive as had been represent- 
ed. He wished to give his majes- 
adnate he ct rregamy sch 
tuted is oe 38 Was fit to be substi- 

M us place; and he conelud- 
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ed by moving, that instead of the 
word “ now,” in the motion of 
his noble friend, for the second 
reading of the repeal bill, the words 
«this day three weeks”’ be inserted. 

Lord St. John thought the best 
substitute for the act would be 
to repeal it, and to leave the recruit- 
ing service to act freely and with- 
out impediment. He contended 
that the act had in its operation 
been found totally inefficient, and 
that it was absurd to suppose that 
parish officers should be converted 
into recruiting officers with any 
beneficial effect. The act, he assert- 
ed, had been invariably found 
either nugatory or oppressive in 
its operation, without producing 
any benefit whatever to the army, 
but, on the contrary, impeding and 
embarrassing the recruiting service, 
and therefore he should support its 
repeal. 

The earl of Westmorland con- 
sidered the present measure us con- 
nected with others which it was 
intended to propose, and the stat- 
ing of which had spread alarm 
through the country. He conceived 
that some measure was absolutely 
necessary to enable us expeditiously 
to recruit thearmy at thecommence- 
ment of a war, soasto attack with 
effect the possessions ot the enemy, 
or at least to place ourselves ina 
proper state of defence. ‘The want 
of some such measure had been felt 
repeatedly by this country at the 
commencement of wars, At the 
beginning of the present war we 
were, with respect to the army, in 
a miserably unprovided state. It 
was then found necessary to raise 
a large force by means of a ballot ; 
alarge force was raised, and the 
ballot conten to operate until it 
was found that, in a great measure, 
it defeated itself, in consequence 
of the high price paid for substitutes. 
After 
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After this the act was brought in, 
which it was now proposed to re- 
peal, but which had not had full 
time allowed for its operation. He 
called upon a noble lord opposite, 
who had formerly opposed the re- 
peal of this act, on the ground that 
1t Ought to have a fair trial, now 
also to oppase iton the same ground, 
as the act had not yet been sufh- 
ciently tried : it had now beg unto be 
etheient, and this was the period 


chosen to propose the repeal of } 
without proposing any substitute 

Lord Sidmouth delivered 20 an 
mated speech, In Which he sti 
his own conduct, and declared hig, 
self an advocate for the repeal of 
the bill. His lordship w 2s followed 
by several other noble lords; whey 
the bill was read a second time 
And on the 22d it was read a thin 
time, and passed, 
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Mire kox and Jord Crenville, in 
the dificrent houses, on the aboli- 


tion of the slave trade. This 
subject will be renewed in the 
next volurme; in which will be re- 
corded the account of the aboli- 
tion of that abominabie trating 
honourable to the Brite 
ture, and to every in dividual “ho 
embarked inthis cause of human it 
Lord Henry Petty on the ast 
of May, pursuant to his notice 
given upen a former day, cf a 
motion for instituting a new con.- 
mission of inquiry into the system 
of military expendiiure in the West 
India islands, rose now for the 
urpose of bringing it forward. 
4 calling the attention of the 
house to this subject, he should 
feel it necessary to advert to the 
modes by which the public accounts 


he *15a i- 





were heretofo re examined and com 
trolled. Previous to the establsh 
ment of the board of 
SiOT eTs for this purpose, instituted 
under the auspices of a lace right 
honvurable bent’ whom he 
had succeeded, the important eb 
fice of exami nine and arndivag ig the 
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public accounts of the receipt and 
expenciture of the nation was vet 
ed in two ctheers of the crow, 
and so coatinued down to the year 
I785. Burt those offéer . ‘ke many 
ots rss Were cha eed wits} tunes 
so tar beyond the reacl f ther 
exertions, and vesied with powers 
so inadeanate, that although ther 
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to be performed ; and though they 
never omitted regularly to receive 
the salaries attached to their situa- 
tions, their oficial lassitude sunk 
at last into a total neglect of those 
duties. The consequence was, that, 
the business being now much in 
arrear, the accounts, which accu- 
mulated during the progress of 
the American war, became so com- 
plicated, and expanded to such an 
extent, as to impress strongly 
upon the minds of the legislature 
and the public the necessity of 
some more efficient plan of inves- 
tigation. Foremost to participate 
in this feeling, the late right ho- 
nourable gentleman, then at the 
head of the finances, formed the 
project of instituting commissioners 
to inquire into the public accounts; 
and he therefore brought in this 
bill to suppress the offices of joint 
auditors held by the two noble 
persons before alluded to, and to 
institute a new board of commis- 
sioners of accounts. But notwith- 
standing the herculean labours en- 
countered by the gentlemen who 
composed that board, and notwith- 
standing the immense mass of pub- 
lic accounts through which they 
waded; yet under the various vi- 
cissitudes in which the country 
had been since involved, such an 
arrear of unexamined expenditure 
had accumulated, as to render it 
absolutely necessary that some sy- 
stem of examination should be in- 
sututed, to draw the national ac- 
counts out of the confusion in which 
they now stood, and, if possible, 
to bring up the arreur which had 
« $0 long growing, and had at 

gth arrived at a magnitude 
en) sredible. Besides the five 

mmissioners of accounts who 
whch Peed under the bill to 

uch he alluded, two other com- 
Mssioners, totally distinct, were 
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appointed to investigate the mili- 
tary accounts; but here again ac- 
cumulation had so completely out- 
stripped research and industry, 
that the principal share of the are 
rears had occurred under that 
head. But though it had appeared, 
that, under the plan instituted by 
a late right honourable gentleman, 
an endeavour wis made to esta- 
blish a control over the army 
expenditure, under the authority 
of persons appointed for tiiat pur- 
pose, yet the effect of that autho- 
rity had, in a great degree, ceased; 
the persons intrusted with the duty 
very seldom reported the abuses 
which had accrued; and at length 
their authority fell so much inte 
lassitude and negligence, that large 
issues of public money had been 
made for the service of the army, 
from time to time, which ought to 
have been submitted to them, ac- 
cording to the original rules of 
their institution, but of which they 
had no cognizance whatever. He 
alluded tu sums issued for hospital 
stores and field works, which al. 
ways form a very extensive branch 
of the military disbursements, and 
for which, during six successive 
years in the late war, a sum of 
not less than 700,000/. annually - 
was paid to a Mr. ‘l’rotter; and 
such were the zeal and industry 
of that ingenious gentleman, and 
such the variety of avocations in 
which he was desirous of distin- 
guishing himself for the service of 
the public, that he was at one and 
the same time the manufacturer 
of some of tke articles of stores, 
the purveyor of other articles, the 
contractor for others, the compt- 
roller of the expenditure, and final- 
ly the auditor ot his own ac- 
counts: besides, generously feel- 
ing that after so much zeal and 
industry exerted for the accommo- 
dation 
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dation of the country in his own 
person, he was entitled to some re- 
muneration beyond the ordinary 
class of contractors, he charges ten 
per cent. upon the whole expend- 
ture, over and above all other 
profits upon the articles so furnish- 
ed!!! Another head ot account 
was that of barracks, in itself an 
immense field of expenditure, and 
on which no less than nine mil- 
hons had been expended in the 
course of the late war, no part of 
which had been submitted to the 
cognizance of comptrollers; and 
though the military commissioners 
had it'in charge to investigate this 
department, yet so embarrassed 
were they in. their proceedings by 
the complicated mass of other 
accounts through which they had 
to struggle, that no part of the 
proceedings of the barrack depart- 
ment had yet been looked into, It 
was found also, that by the prin- 
cipal persons in severa] depart- 
ments, many large sums had been 
issued to clerks and inferior persons 
in office for minor disbursements, 
of the expenditure of which no 
account had been passed for vears, 
nor any regular communication 
made to the chief officer. Such a 
state of accumulation in the un- 
checked accounts called loudly for 
ths tmmediate adoption of some 
remedy ; and the more so, as al- 
ready at two different times thirty- 
five assistant clerks had been added 
to the establishment of the c: m- 
Missioners of accounts, without 
attaining the end so much desired ; 
and therefore partial remedies must 
now give place to a system more 
extensive and efficient. Not only 
in the expenditu:e at home and in 
Europe had these Arrears accumu: 
lated, but in the West Indies ilso, 
where the abuses were so glaring, 
that in 1600 it was found necese 


as 80 millions of navy expenditt 


AND 


sary to send commissioners thith» 
for the purpose of investiqatic, 
but even then nothing effeers 
had been done, though the moe 
enormous _abuses were found » 
have prevailed. Last year ap ¢ 
tempt was made to remedy th 
evil, by the appointment of ny 
commissioners, by whom, thoueh 
certainly much had been don. 
still not enough was done ; ts 
though much had escaped the » 
quit y of the old bo ird, yet instead 
of tet hing up the arrears, the new 
commissioners were plunged st! 
deeper in accumulation, and mot 
enormous sums remained still w. 
investivated, What idea musttk 
house feel of the state of accouny 
uider the head of pay to the arm, 
when they should be informed, 
that the very last account of arm 
pay, examined by the board ¢ 
account, was for 1782, and the 
no account of that nature had bea 
since audited; being a period a 
twenty-four years from the clos 
of the American war. Then 
accounts were also very greatly 
arrear, and the store accounts li 
over since the period just MENtioe 
ed, without any examination; # 
the expenses of the last war wer 
in the same predicament. Th 
account of the expeditions to the 
Helder and to Fvypt, and allt 
charges connected with them, # 
well as all subsidiary accounts Wi 
continental powers, were totall 
untouched to this hour. Thet 
were, beside, accounts under & 


examination ot the old comm 


sioners, to the amount of 167 mir 
lions, not nearly gone throug 
besides a sum of 58 millions @ 
which the account had not yet beet 
explained, Add to this a sum 
150 millions, under the head & 


army pay, still untouched, as 
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and there would appear an aggre. 
rate sum of no less than 455 mil- 
fons sterling still unaccounted for, 
within the last twenty years, a sum 
reater than the whole national 
debt. These considerations, im- 
portant - and impressive lS they 
were, had already called for the 
most serious investigation of his 
majesty’s present munisters, and 
irresistibly argued the pressing ne- 
cessity of a full investigation. 
Having gone through his state- 
ments, the noble lord next proceed- 
ed to submit the outline of a remedy 
for these glaring evils: in the first 
place, he said it was proposed to 
repeal both the act under which the 
present commissioners of accounts 
were constituted, and to appoint, 
under another act, ten commis- 
sioners, for the purpose of auditing 
and controlling the army accounts ; 
and, the better to enable them to 
direct their investigations with 
efiect, it was proposed to arm them 
with the authority, which the pre- 
sent commissioners had not, of 
compelliny all persons, connected 
with the disbursements of public 
money, to furnish their accounts ; 
these to be distinct from the West 


India commissioners, and also of 


another distinct board of comp- 
rollers of military expenditure, 
constituted upon a plan similar to 
that established under lord Godol- 
phin, whose duty it would be to 
examine, in the first instance, all 
army estimates and accounts; to 
watch over the expenditure of mi- 
ltary funds; to act as the confiden- 
bal advisers of the board of trea- 
Miry, in all applications of money 
for military purposes; to report 
such frauds as they should be able 
to discover; to have the power of 
calling before them all persons in 
any degree connected with the mi- 
“tary expenditure, and of examin- 
ing them uponeath With respect 
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to the ten commissioners of ac. 
counts, none of whom were to be 
members of parliament, it was pro- 
posed to separate them into three 
distinct boards, the one consisting 
of four members, and the other 
wo of three members each; those 
boards to have communicatton 
with each other, as they might 
tind necessary for the general ad- 
vantage of the examimiations re- 
ferred to them; but by no means 
to mix the objects respectively com- 
mitted to them. The whole body 
of accounts im arrear was to be 
separated into three distinct periods. 
One of these boards to commence 
with the public accounts from the 
first of December last, and to 
bring them up clear to the latest 
period; the next board to take 
up the investigation of the 167 
millions now under inquiry; and 
the third to take up the examina- 
tion of all that body of other ace 
counts that had never yet been 
called for. Dy this means, he 
trusted that the whole of that im- 
mense mass would be gone through 
with the utmost possible expedi- 
tion, and the affairs of the country 
in these respects placed upon some 
regular and satisfactory footing. 
To the chief of each board, a re- 
sponsibility would be attached for 
the correctness of each account 
audited; for the want of which 
responsibility in the members ot 
other boards, considerable disade 
vantages had arisen to the country. 
Having now stated the measure 
which it was the intention of his 
majesty’s government to adopt, 
with regard to the general accounts 
of the country, the noble lord pro- 
ceeded to some observations upon 
the state of expenditure in the West 
Indies, the further investigation 
of which was the object of the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice 
as for that day. In that quarter 
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of the empire, notwithstanding all 
the exertions which had been made 
by the two successive boards of 
commissioners already appointed 
to examine and check the progress 
of profusion and fraud, still the 
system had continued to be car- 
ried on by the delinquents under 
every species of crime that could be 
subservient to their purpose. For- 
gery, perjury, bribery, and every 
stratagem which fraud could de. 
vise, had been resorted to; and not 
content with false charges, false 
returns, and flagitious embezzle- 
ments, they had gone so far as to 
bribe the officers of his majesty’s 
customs to sign false certificates, 
fraudulent invotces, and other such 
documents in aid of their purposes; 
proofs of which had been detected 
tn one instance, to the amount of 
no less a sur than 80,000/., and in 
another to the ameunt of 30,000/. 
actually applied in bribery, to con- 
ceal frauds of an enormous extent. 
The noble lord concluded by mov- 
ing for “ leave to bring in a bill 
forthe more effectual examination 
of public accounts in the West In- 
dies, and the prevention of fraud 
therein.” 

Mr. Rose said, that the arrear 
of business becan betore the Ame- 
rican war, and had been increasing 
ever since. ‘The commissioners 
appointed for auditing the ac- 
counts, perhaps, had not discharg- 
ed their duty with that attention 
which they ought ; but still it did 
not occur to the administration 
of that day, that it was necessary 
to change entirely the system of 
auditing them. It was certainly 
true, that the two auditors which 
the noble lord first spoke of, took 
very little trouble in the business, 
and lett it all to their deputies ; 
but after the commissioners were 
appointed for auditing the public 
accounts, he saw no reasgh why 


AND 


the comptrollers of the army, why 
had first examined the dccoumy 
should not be admitted as men, 
bers of the commission for audi, 
ing them. Their knowledge of ty 
business Must expedite the os 
ceedings considerably. The noble 
lord had stated the various sity, 
tions Mr. Trotter stood in, ay 
rather jocosely mentioned, thy 
there was nobody to examine ¢ 
audit his accounts but himself, ¥ 
that was the case, his right ho 
nourable friend on his right hand 
(Mr. Windham) was much pp 
blame ; for it was his duty, when 
secretary at war, to have had thee 
accounts properly examined. (f 
the five hundred millions that th 
noble lord stated to be unaccounted 
for, one half was in the pay-office, 
and the real stoppage in the e 
amination of those accounts was 2 
the war-ofiice. There were $$ 
or 40 clerks there, whose busines 
it was to examine the accounts 
Three commissioners had already 
been appointed for the auditing 
of the public accounts. The noble 
lord now proposed to add thre 
more; but if he were to add three 
and-twenty, he should not oppow 
it, as long as the business was 
likely to be done. The barrack 
accounts, he hoped, would b 
examined and audited, as wel) a 
the rest of the public accounts 


Although he thus stated, that half 


of the deficiency im accounts Wa 
chargeable to the war-office gene 
rally, he did not mean to impute 
blame to any secretary at Wa) 
but supposed the great delay pr 
ceeded merely from the increasiig 
pressure of business. 

After several other speakers had 
delivered their opinions, the que 
tion was put, and leave given © 
bring in the bill. On the next day 
Mr. Rose gave notice of a mote 
on the subject, declaring a 
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man was more desirous than him- 
self, that the matter should be 
probed to the bottom :—that the 
mauiry should proceed with the 
strictest scrutiny; and if any cir. 
cumstances ot delinquencf should 
appear, let the parties implicated 
be whom they might, it was his 
earnest wish that, without favour 
or affection, they might be drarged 
into public notice, and punished 
with a severity adeqnate to their 
muiit.—On the 23d the same gen- 
tieman idverted to the statement 
made by lord Henry Petty, which 
he had represented in such a light 
as must tend to destroy all con- 
fidence in any government what- 
ever, He said that accounts to 
about four hundred and fifty mil- 
lions had been left unpassed. He 
( Mr. Rose) had examined into the 
ease, and the result was, chat fifty 
millions belonged to the barrack 
accounts, and two hundred and 
twenty millions to the pay-ofiic 
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J Ww, consider mer Who 
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Persons ithat office tor some vears 
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past, he hoped that it could not 

he readily cu pused that there was 
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only instance of error was in a sum 
oF twenty-two thousand pounds, 
tur whic 1 the persons corce ned 
were prosecuted f one of th 
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severely pun hed, ‘J ne fy lt, 
however, was not in the pa y-office, 
but in the war-offic-, as he had 
before stated. The accounts for 
) many years bick were not at 
this moment. trins:nit: do to the 
the 
Payoinice, though he did not mean 
to biame any particular person. 
The NEXT stim was in the navv-of. 
Ree, amounting to ninety millions. 
aat Matter rested with the com. 
fo phat Regen Se 
: * €@lCOUNTS To the ancitors, 
Dut that-wasa matter of for m. The 


“ave millions 


Gert sum was forty 
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in the seal-office, which ought to 
have been audited there; and all 
these, with another sum of twenty- 
four millions which had not come 
to the auditors, formed a total of 
four hundred and twenty-nine mil- 
lions out of the four hundred and 
fifty to which his lordship had 
alluded. He contended that, in the 
expenditure of these four hundred 
and twenty-nine millions, no abuse 
could possibly have existed. He 
admitted they were not audited; 
he did not deny this; but he said 
that no part of the sum had been 
lost to the public. He again ad- 
verted to the war-office, which was 
in the habit of issuing about ten 
millions a-year, without having its 
accounts examined. The noble 
lord seemed to have introduced 
many of his statements for the pur- 
pose ol stage effect, AS he Wis net 
warranted in some ot them. He 
mentioned the case of Trotter, into 
whose affair he had inquired. The 
nobie lord had stated that he had 
supplied stores to the amonnt of 

‘ven hundred thousand ponds, 
for which he aeceunted to nobody. 
The fact was, that this had been 
' of an arrange 


One In ce nsequer cS 


‘ 


secretary at war, in 
order to save a great deal of ei- 
peuse. Trotter was by this to vive 
Ina statement of the CX DENSCS of 
the materials and the labour, and 
was allo: 
mn the whole, and for his trouble 
in takine care of these stores im 

{and nine depéts. He 
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ment of a 


‘da prefit often per cent. 


one hundred 
said again, that his only desire was 
to have this subject faurly examine 
ed, and concluded by moving, 
« That a return should be made 
of all the sums issued from the exe 
chequer to the principal account- 
ants, and by them to the sub-ac- 
countants, at present outstanding, 
showing those that had been deh- 
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vered in, those under examination, 
the progress that had been made, 
and the balances due to the pub- 
lic.”” 

Lord Henry Petty declared, that 
in what fell from him on the for- 
mer night, he had no intention to 
convey insinuations against any of 
the persons formerly at the head 
of the departments. But if, in 
making such observations as, his 
duty called forth on measures in 
which the right honourable gentle- 
man was a party, he had only fiuil- 
ed to please the right honourable 
gentleman, he did not feel so anzi- 
ous to make any apology. Theright 
honourable gentleman had said,that 
no very considerable part of any ar- 
rears would be lost to the public. He 
himself had stated that he hoped 
that would be the case. But would 
the right honourable gentleman 
venture to say, that it was no loss 
to the public that the accounts of 
the barrack department, of the 
public stores to an immense a- 
mount, of the expedition to the 
Helder, of the expedition to Egypt, 
and of our whole foreign subsidi- 
ary system during the last war, 
had never been audited; all of 
which had taken place while the 
right honourable gentleman him- 
self was at the treasury board? 
This being the tact, the house must 
agree with him in thinking that, 
though great part of the sums 
granted tor these services might be 
properly laid out, there was every 
possibility of great frauds having 
been committed. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman had accused 
him of not dealing fairly by Mr. 
Trotter. He had only stated the 
circumstances in which that gentle- 
man stood, But did he impute 
any blame to him? No. If, how- 
ever, he had omitted it on the for- 
mer day, he should now ask, ifthe 


righthonourable gentleman thoupiy 
it proper that the same perg 
should be the purveyor, manufy, 
turer, and store-keeper for govern 
ment, and at the same time th 
auditor of his own accounts? Dy 
the right honourable gentlema 
mean to say, that ten per cent, wy 
all that Mr. Trotter had on they 
furnishings? Ele had, besides, » 
ad litional five per cent. for credi, 
and another five per cent. for ing, 
dental charges, making a total d 
twenty pounds per cent. He had 
not said, however, that Mr. Trotr 
was to blame in this; probably he 
might have been right to have go 
fifty per cent. if he could. Ip 
1801 suspicions being entertained 
as to the correctness ot his charge, 
a charge at prime cost was demané. 
ed; when it was found that thee 
were his additional charges. He 
then reduced the ten per cem 
charges to five per cent.; thee 
tra charge from five to two anda 
half per cent.; and the other five 
per cent. for interest he gave w 
entirely ; so that he then began® 
find the same articles for seven and 
a half per cent., which during te 
whole of the war he had chara 
at no less than twenty per cent, 
felt much obliged to the right be 
nourable gentleman for moving foe 
these papers, or any others which 
could throw additional light on the 
subject. He must state that & 
would take a very considerable 
time betore the papers could b 
produced, a delay which W 
principally arise from the state ¢ 
the accounts themselves. He 
therefore miade the necessary * 
quiry as to what papers could 
produced this session; and # 
the honourable gentleman’s move 
should be assented to, he sh 
move for the production of § 
papers. Part of his plan he 
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thos be obliged to postpone till 
next session, keeping in view, how- 
ever, the necessity of the immediate 
adoption of that part of it which 
arded the balancing of the 
accounts every year, m the same 
manner with mercantile houses. 
Any delay, however, he assured 
the house should proceed, not from 
an idea of abandoning the plan, 
but from a wish and expectation of 
being able to bring it to greater 
ection. 

After a debate in which several 
members took a part, the motion 
was put and carried. Lord Henry 
Petty then moved for a variety of 
lists of accounts not yet delivered 
by accountants, nor proceeded 
upon in the office of the commis- 
sioners of audit ; which were order- 
ed accordingly. 

On the 10th of June Mr, secre- 
tary Fox rose, agreeably to notice, 
to submit to the house a resolu- 
tion declaratory of their sense of 
he injustice, inhumanity, and im- 
policy, of the slave trade. Before, 
however, he went into any state- 
ment of the grounds on which he 
with conhdence looked for the 
almost unanimoys countenance of 
the house in this measure, he felt 
bimself called on to state in a few 
words, his own apology for being 
ie person by whom such a motion 
should bemade, This subject had 
been repeatedly brought forward, 
ear after year, for the last sixteen 
T seventeen years, by a respect- 
“ie member of that house, than 
oe no man, either from his 
“Lcnts, eloquence, zeal in the 
— or from the estimation in 
wach he was held jin that house, 
or in the country, could be better 
— wf om task. In such 
and there me sy the business, 

would willingly have 


left it. His o a 
— » OWN Opin was 
1806. pinion as, 
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that it would have been better that 
this honourable friend of his had 
made the present motion, or such 
other motion as he would have 
wished on the subject, asto which 
he could not have doubted that he 
should have had the support of 
him (Mr. Fox) and his friends, 
A strong opinion, however, had 
prevailed with hishonourable friend, 
and with those with whom he was 
connected, that,. all circumstances 
considered, it would be better that 
the business should originate with 
him (Mr. Fox.) He had yielded 
his own opinion on this subject to 
that of his honourable friend, and 
those who acted with him; and, 
however certain persons might be 
inclined to consider and to represent 
itas a fanciful theory, he had no 
hesitation in declaring, that he 
should esteem his political life of 
thirty or forty years well spent, if 
he should be so fortunate as to 
cumpass the end to which his pre- 
sent motion was directed. He 
could not, at the outset of the busi- 
ness, help observing that he was 
happy to say, that whatever dif- 
ficulties had occurred in that house, 
with respect to the abolition of the 
slave trade, the opinion of the 
house, he should not say unani- 
mous, but as nearly so as well 
could be recorded by resolutions 
of the house itself, was, that the 
slave trade was contrary to justice, 
humanity, and sound policy. As 
had been well remarked by a great 
man, now no more, but whose 
opinions, wherever justice or any 
moral feeling was interested, would 
long be remembered with pride 
and veneration, (Mr. Burke,) it 
was not a traffic in the labour of 
man, but in man himself, and was 
calculated to keep down and de- 
base humanity. He shoul? not 
enter into the arguments adduced 


by 
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by some eentiemen who had sup- 
ported the trade, who alleged 
that the crime (if crime it was) was 
not imputable to those who em- 
barked in the trade from this 
country ; that the persons whom 
they carried off were slaves be- 
fore, condemned as such on account 
of offences committed by them. 
Such argument, he said, was on- 
ly adding hypociisy to the lust of 
gain, and attempting to vindicate 
whut was contrary to nature. Sup- 
osing the personsalluded to tohave 
as ‘legally rendered slaves, was 
the British government to sanc- 
tion, and British ships and seamen 
to conduct, the police of African 
monarchs? Such an idea, he sub- 
mitted, was only one of the many 
instances, how far the lust of gain 
could pervert human reason. The 
house having been uniformly of 
opinion, and having so often de- 
aie that opinion, that the trade 
should be abolished; and yet 
having taken no step to that effect 
for the last fifteen years, he pre- 
sumed, would think itself cuiled 
on, if from no other motive, from 
respect to its own character and 
reputation, now to do something 
to effect what had so often been 
declared to be its opinion. If he 
recollected well, the period when 
the question of the abolition was 
first agitated, was the year 179). 
In the commencement of the year 
1792, it was much considered 
through the country, where it ex- 
cited warm feelings among the 
great bulk of the people. It was 
tried in that house, and the ques- 
tion for the gradual abolition was 
carried. ‘lhe question as to the 
period was then put, that it be 
abolished in one year, then in two 
years, both of which were rejected, 
but the proposition for abolishin r 
it inthe third year was adopted. 
l 


H AND 


At that time the greatest enemys 
the abolition did not wish to » 
ne the measure beyond the 
1800. Yet now we were in; 
year 1806, and no step tow 
this just, humane, and politicng 
sure, as the house declared it, bg 
been adopted. In this situa 

had not the country and the 
lized world to reproach them 
their conduct, in allowing maty 
to come to a situation much m 
remote than even the enemiad 
the abolition had’ calculated @ 
Denmark had fixed on that ye 
as the period when they shod 
abolish the trade, and they bi 
been made the subject of rdiql 
among us for the great distance 
which they had postponed it. 
fur they had given cause for sd 
ridicule on our part, he should a 
say. They had already abolish 
the trade, at least among theiré 
subjects ; and they had shown, f 
they could not among others, ti 
could at least prevent the comm 
sion of crimes and infamy ame 
themselves. He had at one ta 
hoped that a bill for the totala 
lition of the slave trade might 
passed through both houses 
parliament, and have received? 
royal assent this session. A nil 
ber of circumstances, however, @ 
dered any such expectation higt 
improbable. It might, | 
pass this house ; but if introdu 
into the house of lords at sucha 
riod of the session, they would® 
not a pretence, but a fair ream 
tor saying that they ¢ 
carry it through. What ane 
tive then remained, but eithet 
pass by in total silence a me 
which for the last seventet 
eighteen years had every ye 
cupied the attention of the 
or to adopt the plan he now? 
posed—to pledge the house @ 
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chem bolition of the trade, not at a could be very well carried on with 


| ) at an ¢: ~ outany fresh im ion of slaves 
sh to » ren peried, but at an early pe out any tre portation Of slaves, 


d the yell? For this purpose, his pro- and concluded by seconding the 


cre mt position should be to leave two motion. seal ' 
P tow things oper——the mode and the General Tarleton felt some 
otic ma hime. He should, however, staic, astomsiment at the manner in 
ved it, ha hat for his own part, after having which, and the time when, the 
) Sitwatig onsidered the subject, for the last right honourable gentleman had 
d the om iohteen years, with every possible thought proper to bring forward 
them x tention, he could conceive no this resolution. It was wholly un- 
ng maty ractical mode of effecting the abo- called for by any part of the 
nuch m ition but by « direct law. Asto country, and introduced seemingly 
enemies d he time, in the same way as hap- for no other purpose than to show 
ulated ce ned in the year 1792, there might that he hed the power to carry his 
| that ye be many opinions on thts subject. point. The house had certainly 
ney shwRome might think the first of expressed sentiments inimical to 
| they hal January next the proper period; the trade, and favourable to its abo- 
of ridical thers, one more remote. ‘Io all lition; which, however, it had 
Cistance esons of this description he left never thought proper to follow up 
ed it. He he period of time at which the by any efficient measure. But the 
se for sm bolition should take place, open; former resolutions were brought 
should ut declaring, at the same time, forward in periods of profound 
y abolsRhat it was impossible that any peace, when they were not preg- 
fe hing could shake him in the opi- nant with any such danger as at 
shown, mion of the necessity of an immedi. present, when the country was in- 
others, t te abolition. The different pro- volved in an arduous war, and 
he comm mgs held in the course of the plunged in a <ituation more criti- 
imy aMPMotions for abolition of the slave cal than at any former period of 
it one Unt ade were then read; and Mr. Fox its history. Why the right ho- 
xe total aluded by moving a resolution, nourable gentleman should have 
might | fat the house, conceiving the chosen such a moment for bring 
houses § Airican slave trade to be contrary ing forward the motion, was to 
received & justice, humanity, and sound him most astonishing, nor could 
. Ant poliey, will, as early as possible, he account for it upon any other 
ywever, Mame such effectual measures for principle than that of gratifying, 
tion hig Tee *olition as may seem to them for certain political purposes, ‘the 
bt, a he the most proper. inclinations of an honourable mem- 
* introdee Sit Ralph Milbank had been uni- ber below him (Mr. Wilberforce), 
it such 4 nly of opinion that the slave who was soextremely zealous upon 
would 7 He Was a ruinous and destructive this subject, that he never could 
ere Paffic; that it Was contrary toevery hear the slave trade mentioned 
could ractple et sound policy, justice, without starting as if he saw a 
hat | ys nd humanity, as had been stated ghost, and exclaiming “ Abolition ! 
ut either v the honourable secretary in a abolition '? Tewas therefore most 
7-3 mich more xble manner than he probable, that the right honour- 
eventers — do. He was happy to say able gentleman had a ‘view to cul- 
ry yee - the majority of his constitu- tivate a new coalition in that house 
| ee =, Concurred with him in these for the remainder of the session. 
Poet ee, He was persuaded But before the house should pro- 


‘ wat ’ ee rs , . 
house tf he cultivation of the calonies ceed te adopt the resolution now 
2 proposed 
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proposed, he felt it his duty to call 
their attention to the [situation of 
Liverpool—a town which, from a 
miserable fishing hamlet of about 
150 huts, had within a century 
risen to be the second town, tn 
point of commercial wealth and 
consequence, in the British domi- 
nions, entirely by the African 
trade. He begged to impress on 
the recollection of the house what 
the situation of Liverpool was, 
when the right honourable gentle- 
man and his colleagues came mto 
power. It was eminent for the 
prosperity of its commerce, its 
wealth, its loyalty—for the im- 
portant aid it furnished to the Bri- 
tish marine, by affording at all 
times a numerons supply of sea- 
men, through ts African and 
West Indian trade. It was equal- 
ly distinguished for its spirit, in 
fitting out private ships of war, 
and by contributing annually three 
millions sterling in revenue to the 
public purse. But what measures 
of advantage had Liverpool ex- 
perienced since the present mini- 
siers Came into power? Why, the 
restriction bill upon the African 
trade, by which the enterprising 
spirit of its merchants was para- 
lysed, their trade diminished, the 
value of their shipping considerably 
reduced, and disputes excited be. 
tween them and the planters. But 
if the mercantile interests of the 
country were to be thus crushed— 
if that commerce, which yielded so 
great a portion of the public re- 
venue, was to be impoverished— 
what must be the natural conse- 
quence? But one of two alterna- 
tives ; either the minister must 
resort to the landed interest entirely 
tor the supplies necessary to carry 
en the war, or he must be driven 
to an ignominious peace. If the 
right honourable. geudemaa seri- 


ously meant to proceed with4 
proposed measure, he could 
say, that his constituents 
feel themselves justified in coms 
forward in the most resp 
manner, to solicit from parliam 
that to which they would cong 
themselves justly entitled; x 
ly, compensation for the 
they would sustain, in consequ 
of a measure that would dem 
them of a trade which 
tollowed from the time of 
Elizabeth, under the sancti 
parliamentary protection. 
necessary consequence of the 
sure must be bankruptcies wit 
number ; the emigration of we 
artisans, with theircapitals, to 
rica, and the loss to this cow 
for ever of many useful artife 
Mr. Francis said, the hor 
able gentleman’s constituents ™ 
certainly be at liberty to com 
that house for compensation! 
case the slave trade should 
abolished ; but he did not t 
that he should consent to tale 
money out of his own pockt 
that ef the public, for compe 
ing men for the abolition d 
iniquitous traffic, so contrary! 
every principle of humanity. | 
should regard such petitions, # 
did others from ditferent pat 
the country, inveighing veheme 
against measures in contempl 
which the petitioners cone 
to be ruinous, but which 
afterwards found to be the 
reverse. The house already 
pledged, by a resolution @! 
16th of May, 1792, to the ax 
of the slave trade at a@ 
time, and yet this resolute 
never been acted upon; he ¢ 
not therefore see the use 
house again pledging itself @ 
similar resolution for a distait 
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blic, unless something were 
ow immediately. 

Lord Castlereagi? opposed the re- 
sjution, because it pledged the 
erally to a resolution, for a 
srpose wholly indefinite as to time 
1d mode. If, in point of fact, the 
4e could be abolished at once, 
hy not do it immediately, instead 
proposing a resolution in — 
ms upon the subject, whic , in its 
sesent form, was wholly unintel- 
gible? The house had formerly 
ome to a definite resolution, which 
d never been followed up; and 
hy Obviously becauseit was found 
mpracticable to realize the theories 
those who led the house into 
hat resolution. With respect to 
he principle of the slave trade, no 
h more sincerely wished than 
did, that it were practicable 
how, Or at any proximate period, 
jo remove 2 grievance so calami- 
mus, from the lot of humanity. 
s to effecting any thing like a 
1 abolition of this traffic, he 
y feared it was not to be ac- 
omplished by parliament; for 
¢ most peremptory bill that 
ould be shaped, to pass that night 
ipon the subject, to preclude all 
british ships and capitals from 
emg employed in the African 
de, even for the supply of our 

bwn colonies, he did not see an 
purpose such a bill would 
wer, than to involve us in dis- 
putes with those colonies, and to 
K their ultimate loss, by forcing 
M to resort to other nations, who 
ould certainly take up thetrade as 
source of wealth, the moment 
Was relinquished by this country. 
e solicitor gene: al rose to state 
. ma his sentiments, He should 
cn more cordially sup- 
om ed 4 motion for leave to bring 
ha bill for the immediate abc liti = 
is abomin: ble ‘ - | Lion 
adie trafhc: yet 


‘ 


still, he thought the motion ought 
to be supported, as pledging the 
house to tike the most speedy and 
practicable means to abolish it. 
Surely, if it were the sense of the 
house to adopt, in the present ses- 
sion, any Measure more prompt 
and efficient for the purpose, this 
resolution would oppose no impe- 
diment to a purpose so desirable. 
It was not his wish, at this mo- 
ment, to enter into a genéral discus- 
sion upon the slave trade; for what 
could there be offered to the house 
in vindication of a commerce so 
detestable, but arguments already 
refuted, and assertions long since 
disproved? It was hardly fair to 
say the house had not done any 
thing in pursuance of its former 
mim owl for in the session be- 
fore last it had passed a bill for the 
purpose, which was rejected in the 
other house of parliament, and an- 
other was brought in last session, 
which miscarried owing to the 
accident ot a thin house, and a 
concerted plan to defeat the mea- 
sure. He knew well that some- 
times corrupt systems were long 
continued in nations that had not 
courage to inquire into them ; but 
that was not the case in this country 
with respect to this system, because 
there had been no want of courage 
to inquire into it; and after the 
opinion expressed by the commit 
tee, who in 1792 had investigated 
the subject with the most patient 
deliberation—whose opinions, and 
the evidence upon which they were 
founded, stand recorded on the 
journals of the house—and who 
solemnly declared, that this most 
atrocious traffic had been, and 
continued to be, carried on in the 
most wanton and barbarous man- 
ner, could any argument be neces- 
sary now to prove the propriety 
of its abolition? Or could the 

O3 houst 
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house feel the necessity of Langs 
aclay, when they were told, that 
since the adoction of those resolu- 
tions to abolish this infamous 
trade, no less than $860,000 wretch. 
ed individuals had been torn trom 
the coast of Africa, in consequence 
of war and violence, fomented for 
the purpose of seizing and con- 
sizning them to slavery in the 
West Indies? 

General Gascoyne considered 
the present discussion as pregnant 
with dangerous consequences to 
our West India colonics, as excit- 
ing there the most danyerous ex: 
pectations in the minds of the 
negroes. tic also constdered the 
present period, when our manu- 
factories and commerce so loudly 
called for every encouragement, as 
peculiarly unfit for the agitation of 
the present question. When was 


the export of our manufactures 
more restrained, Or when was it 
more difficult to raise the necessary 


supplics? Yet, labouring under 
such manifold dificulties, we were 
now c:illed upan to do that which 
the house had lately rejected, and 
pledge ourselves to the adoption 
of a measure, that would weaken 
and derange the whole of our co- 
lonial system, and would material- 
ly impair the sources of our re- 
venue and commerce. Besides, 
he was not convinced that this 
country could legislate for the 
colonies, or had a right to impose 
any prohibitions with regard to 
the importation of slaves, moe 
than they were entitled to impose 
taxes onthe colonies. The learned 
gentleman who preceded him had 
applied every epithet of murder, 
rapine, and robbery, to the slave 
trade, and every kind of invective 
had been familiar to his mouth. 
But, in his opinion, slavery had 
been sanctioned by the regulations 
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of the wisest and most Pious leis 
lators. In proof af this, he 
ed several verses (rom they 
fitth chapter of Leviticus, from 
which he contended that the 
tice was countenaticed by & 
Jewish lawgwer. But should 
slave trade be abolished, he og 
teaded that indemnification should 
be given to those who had ey 
barked their property in the tad 
under the faith of legislative sy, 
tion, and that, unless this we 
done, the house would be guilty d 
similar tmjustice to that whiché 
reprobated in the trade itself, 
Mr. Wilberforce sald, it Was te 
glory of our religion, that ita 
only forbade all those odious mem 
by which slaves were procum) 
but expressly prohibited the pra 
tice of man-stealing, and calleds 
to act on a principle of univend 
philanthropy, and kind gone 
toall men. But he shouldever& 
precate the introduction of sa 
appeals to sacred authority aa 
that house, as tending rather 
ridicule than to any satistactey 
result. He should’ have beat 
with pleasure the declarations d 
his noble friend, respecting the ® 
dical injustice cf the traihe 
he not at the same tire seem 
oppose every method that had beet 
proposed for its abolition, and bas 
not his speech been uniformy 
applauded by those who wen 
friendly to the trade. They 0 
perfectly willing to permit 
trade to be railed at, while, in fat, 
it received their most cute 
support. He himself had dent 
pleasure from the reflection, 
the measures he had brought 
ward at different times on ™ 
subject had been .supportee © 
almost all the ablest men on 
sides of the house, who had 
agreed on any g-cal 
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Ne i, ; with great authorities. But 
wen. MB. noble friend, while he repro- 
, fuged the principle of the slave 
Ne pas Je, had obtained the support of 
by & hose only who were friends to that 
Ould te Sc, The noble lerd had pro- 








sed to accomplish the gradual 
0 shod MMM olition of the trade, by. means of 











nad sties on the importation of slaves, 
the wa MB Rue this would only tend to in- 
IVC Sy mse the price of slaves; and 
lS Wer carely the co-operation ef the co- 






nies, which was so little to be ex- 
pected, would in this way become 
more necessary than in any other 
method that could be devised. No 
measures, he contended, were to 
be expected from the colonies even 
for the gradual abolition of slavery. 
They fad declared, that what- 
ever steps might be taken for 
meliorating the condition of slaves, 
these were in no degree to be con- 
sidered as adopted with a view to 
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of #0 IME the abolition of slavery, the per- 
rity BARE petual enforcement of which they 
rather as their birth-right, of 
i ” ich they should never be depriv- 
e 





ed, Even this language was more 
agreeable to him than the profes- 





ations d 







g the mE sons of others, who, while they 
iticy bal MIR pretended to wish for the abolition 
cemed RIE of slavery, yet effectually impeded 
had det HR it by every means in their power. 
and bit HMR It had been said that there must 
snitort] HE be something impracticable in the 
ho We Hi measure, sinee from the year 1792, 
hey WORE When it had received the sanction 
rmit be of parliament, nothing effectual 
¢, in fat done for its accomplish. 
id ment. Parliament bad at that 
1 per Nactuated by an ar 
tion, th reeling, which had ~ tes en 
aught # HE *Riversal in the country. But it 
on re "is to be regretted, that the feel. 
orted © BB 22s of benevolence were too apt 
, on bie RE bo be evanescent, while interest was 
d oe or and calcvlating principle ; 
- the feelings of interest had 
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gradually overpowered the dictates 
of philanthropy and the com- 
unctions of humanity. He should 

ave preferred the immediate in- 
troduction of a bill for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade; but he had 
submitted to the judgment of those 
who thought that, at the present 
advanced period of the session, 
there was little probability of its 
receiving the coucurrence of par- 
liament. On the whole, he con- 
jured the house to recollect, that 
providence had never connected 
the happiness and prosperity of 
any country with injustice; and 
that, whatever apparent prosperity 
the slave trade might produce, it 
would ultimatcly be found rotten 
to the core. 

Several other gentlemen spoke ; 
when the question was put, and 
carried by a majority of 99, 114 
being for it and only 15 against it. 

Mr. Fox then moved, that a 
conference be desired with the lords 
on a subject that is particularly 
connected with the honour and 
humanity of the nation. This being 
carried nem con., Mr. Wilberforce 
moved that an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, beseech- 
ing him that he may be graciously 
pleased to adopt such measures 
as to him may seem meet, to induce 
America and the powers of Europe 
to unite with this country in a re- 
solution to abolish the trade in 
slaves. This was carried unani- 
mously. 

The same subject was introduced 
inte the house of lords on the 24th 
of June; when a short conversation 
took place between the earl of 
Westmoreland and lord Grenville 
relative to the propriety of hearing 
counsel, on a petition presented on 
a former day by the noble earl, 
against the abolition of the slave 
trade. Lord Greaville objected 
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to hearing counsel ; and no motion 
being made by she earl of West- 
moreland, his lordship moved the 
order of the day for taking into 
consideration the resolution of the 
house of commons relative to the 
abolition of the slave trade; which 
being read, lord Grenville said, 
that upon this subject, after the re- 
peated discussions and the minute 
investigations it had undergone lor 
twenty years, he did not th ink it 
necessary to take up much of their 
lordships’ time. The resolution 
ot the house of commons contained 
a conclusion drawn from certain 
premises; and the question now 
was, whether those premises were 
correct; and, if so, whether the 
conclusion drawn was correct. The 
resolution stuted that the slave 
trade Was contrary to humanity, 
S( und and 
ought to be abolished. That the 
trade was contrary to humunity 
could not surely be doubted for a 
moment, nor did he helteve there 
Was one mantobe tound v howould 
venture to declare, that this trade 
was in the least degree consistent 
with humanity. Let it be con- 
sidered in the three stages of its 
progress: first, dragging awny the 
unfortunate Africans [trom their 
homes, their tamiltes, and their 
comforts; next, the transfer of 
them from thence to the West 
Indies ; and lustiv, the treatment 
of them whilst there; and in all 
zt would be found most inhuman. 
The means that were adopted to 
drag the unfortunate victrms trom 
their homes, were im the highest 
degree cruel, and at the same time 
contributed to keep up a continued 
system of barbarism in Africa. 
Torn from all the tender and social 
ties from which the} y derived their 
happiness, and feeling potgnantly 
the miseries of the condition im- 
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posed upon them by our trade, 
they were doomed to en di Ure gi 
greater miseries in the try 
from thence to the Weg lod 
It was impossible for any me 
however steeled his heart, to rea 
of the horrors of the Middle Ps 
sage, of the treatment which the» 
poor negroes experienced, or & 
miseries Which they endured, ws, 
out shudder Ing at the rec “ital, As 
rived in the Ww est Indies, ao 
scene of misery opened to the 
view. Goaded with the lash, the 
were compelled to labour fre 
morning ull night beneath a bes 
ing sun, and under the opprewe 
tyranny otf task-miusters set ov 
them by their owners ; and thoo 
they might sometimes be mio 
treated, yet it could not be deow 
that nothing was a greater com 
tion of the Jauman heart, thane 
bitrary power; nor could there be: 
greater te miptation to the abwe 4 
powe r, than situations where, we 
the West Indies, a white over 
amongst a preat number of negree, 
had it in his power to ill-treatbe 
m the grosse st munner, whilstt 
could not be legal evidence ag 
him in any of the courts o 
tice. That the trade was cone 
to justice was clearly in bis 2 
the princi yles ot | 
individuas 


established; 
tice as amo) gst the 
a nation applied equ. ally among 
nations, and nothing conld on . 
contrary to justice than rodbe! 
men of the fruits of their indut 
without giving them any comp 
sation, as Was the case vik that 
unfortunate negroes, the fruits * 
whose industry were W rested trot 
them, they receiving notung 2 
return but an aggravation o i 
injustice, the bitter ae 
slavery. “hat what was co 


to hum: nity and justice, musta us 


be contrary to sound policy, 
unneces* 
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unnecessary to argue. As to any 
argument set up respecting the 
profit of the trade, it would ee 
to justify robbery, or any other 
crime. On grounds of policy, 
however, he called upon those who 
advocated the cause of the planters, 
to agree to the abolition. Those 
persons who were best qualified to 
judge of the state of our West In- 
dies, had declared that the abolt- 
tion of the trade was necessary to 
prevent the ultimate destruction of 
these colonies; and with the ex- 
ample of St. Domingo before their 
eves, it surely could be no longer 
problematical, that the more they 
mereased the number of negroes, 
the more they increased thei dan- 
ger, the more they increased the 
means which threatened their de- 
struction. The great mortality 
which took place amongst the ne- 
groes, was amongst those who had 
newly arrived in the islands; but 
there was no reason to believe that 
any similar mortality would cxist 
amongst the negroes seasoned to 
the climate: on the contrary, it 
might be contidently expected that 
a sufficient stock might be kept up 
without any fresh importation. 
From all the arguments and facts 
which the subject afforded, he was 
decidedly of opimon, that the con- 
clusion that the trade ought to be 
abolished was correctly deduced 
from the premises contained in the 
resolution of the house of commons, 
and.he should, therefore, move a 
similar resolution, concurring with 
that of the commons : and though, 
in his individual opinion, the best 
abolition would be an immediate 
abolition ; yet, m deference to the 
opinion of others for whom he had 
a high respect, he would wish the 
subject to stand over for mature de- 
beration next session. His lorde 
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ship concluded by moving a reso« 
lution to the effect he had stated. 
Lord Hawkesbury concurred 
with the noble Jord in opinion, that 
if a trade was carried 01 which 
wits contrary to humanity and jus- 
tice, there could be no question 
as to us being contrary to sound 
policy. This, however, was not 
the way in which he viewed this 
question. It was not upon abs- 
tract principles that the question 
as to the abolition of the slave trade 
eught to be considered, but as to 
its practical effect; and in this view 
ot the subject, the noble lord had 
advanced principles in the course 
of his speech, which he did not 
venture to sanction in the motion 
with which he concluded. He did 
not believe that our ceasing to trade 
to Africa for negroes, would be of 
the slightest benetit to the people 
of that continent, nor did he believe 
that one slave less would be im- 
ported on account of our giving up 
the trade: the only effect would be, 
that British ¢apital would be trans- 
ferred to foreign islands, that the 
trade would be transferred o other 
hands, while the same regulations 
for meltorating the condition of the 
negroes in their passage did not 
exist, and that thus no benelit 
would practically result from the 
measure. Slavery was undoubt- 
edly an evil, and the slave trade 
was an evil: so many other evils 
existed, particularly comparative 
evils in the state of human society : 
bui it did not follow that every evil 
was to be abolished, without wfer- 
ence to the practical effect of such 
abolition, as in such case a gre iter 
evil might be produced by the sud- 
den change than previously existed, 
The lord chancellor supported 
the motion of lord Grenville. His 
lordship pathetically described the 
horrors 
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horrors attendant upon the slave 
trade, in first dragging the unfor- 
tunate negroes from their homes, 
and subsequently conveying them 
to the West Indies. Of the for- 
mer part of the trade he had only 
a glimpse, but that was sufficient 
to inst.l into his mind the most 
horrid ideas of the nature of the 
trade: of the latter he had been 
au eye witness, and nothing could 
be conceived more horrible. He 
declared himself decidediy hostile to 
the further continuance of thistrailic. 

Lord Westmoreland opposed the 
resolution; he entered into the de- 
fence of slavery as consistent with 
the law of nations, and as practised 
among all the nations of antiquity, 
and even authorized by the Jewish 
code, while it was not expressly 
prohibited by Christianity. 

The bishop of St. Asaph spoke 
with great energy of the effects of 
slavery, as degrading the slave be- 
low the condition of humanity, 
and as depriving him of the power 
of directing his own exertions, whe- 
ther mental or bodily. ‘Though 
slavery had been practised among 
the ancients, yet they did not car- 
ry on the trate in large fleets as 
now conducted, and they had no- 
thing among them that resembled 
a slave ship. He entered into an 
explanation of the Jewish policy 
with regard to slaves, contending 
that it was mild, and that it direct. 
ed the manumission of the slave 
after a certain period. He con- 
cluded by appealing to the justice 
and humanity of their bendehins in 
Suipport ol the resolution. 

The earl of Suffolk, lord Hol- 
land, earl Stanhope and lord Ellen- 
borough spoke m favour of the 
motion, but it was opposed by lord 
Sidmouth: it was however carried 
by a large majority. 


Lord Grenville then moved tha 
an address be presented to his ma. 
jesty, praying him to negotiate with 
foreign powers for the purpose of 
procuring the general abolition of 
the slave trade; which wasagreedto, 

On the 23d of June lord Henry 
Petty rcse, in pursuance of the 
natice which he had formerly given, 
to submit to the house a pian for 
the more effectually auditing of 
the public accounts. Without go. 
ing over the grounds over which 
he had formerly travelled, or enter. 
ing upon statements which had 
then appeared to convince the house 
of the necessity of doing something 
tor the purpose of having this mass 
ot accounts audited, he would con. 
tent himself with laying before the 
house the basis of the plan which 
he had m view, and nientionin 
the amount of the accounts which 
remained unaudited, with respect 
to which he had now more full and 
correct information than he had 
when he had before occasion to 
address the house on this poimt. 
When this was considered it would 
be a proof, not, certainly, of the 
efficacy of the measure which he 
was about to propose, but undoubt- 
edly of the necessity of doing some- 
thing. He would afterwards show 
that this method was the only one 
which was likely to be attended 
with the desired success. The 
amount of accounts unaudited was 
greater than he had before stated, 
‘he amount of accounts delivered 
in was above fifty-two mililions; the 
amount of accounts under examma- 
tion was 169 millions ; the amount 
of army accounts not delivered in 
was 209 millions; of navy accounts 
not delivered in 100,820,000% 


which added to three’ millions of 
unaudited accounts im another de- 
partment, made a total of about 
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§34 millions of money. That enor- 
mous amount of unaudited ac- 
counts it was the object of the pre- 
cent administration, as fur as im 
them lay, to endeavour to audit. 
He would now state the plan more 
distincdy. But first he ought to 
observe, that the two compirolicrs 
of army accounts were to be sepa- 
rated from it entirely, a measure, 
the expediency of which had been 
already recounised. A fter this SC- 
saration it was intended to conso- 
tate the two existing boars, nnd 
to add four commissioners: one of 
these would be a chatmman, with 
an increase of salary, [t was intend. 
ed that the application of these 
boards to any particular busmess 
relating to the accounts, as occi- 
sion might require, should be left 
inthe hands of the treasury, which 
must be best able to judge how the 
business ought to be apportioned. 
At present, however, 1t was pro- 
posed that out of the ten commis- 
sioners four should be intrusted 
with the auditing of the current 
accounts, and these would form 
the first board. ‘The second board 
would consist of three commis- 
sioners, and these would have the 
charge of those accounts which 
werenowunderexamination. ‘The 
third board would also consist. of 
three commisstoners, whcese busi- 
ness it would be to | ring np thoce 
accounts which were entirely in 
arrear, and not entered on at all. 
This was what at present appeared 
to be the most useful arrangement. 
Asthe establishment was by this 
plan undoubtediy considerably in- 
creased in the first instance, it was 
Proposed to have the advani:ves 
of this increase with as little expense 
tothe public, and with as little ad- 
ditional 


ble. 


powcr to ministers as possi- 
With this view a provision 


vould be introduced jnto the bill, 
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by which in no instance in case of 
a vacancy by death could the loss 
be supplied til the number was 
reduced to five, without coming 
to parliament; and on sich occas 
sions the house would have an ope 
portunity of discussing the necesst. 
ty for, or the expediency of, the 
severstl appointments, and of ascere 
taining how the work went on. 
This would afford employment to 
the ten commissioners till they 
were reduced to the permanent 
number, which was six. But in 
the event of the business getting 
on faste r than was ext ected, at thing 
not very likely to oecur, there was 
a provision by which the commons, 
by an address to his majesty, might 
suppress any of the commissions. 
However, parliament would have 
the whole under its own eye. But 
the great provision respeciing the 
current accounts was, that there 
shouid be a compulsion extending 
to all accountants, by which they 
must send in their accounts from 
year to year. Another part of the 
bill was to enable the accountants 
to have ther accounts attested, 
wherever they should be, before 
any of the commissioners of the 
exchequer; which, as these were 
spread over the whole country, 
would be a very great convenience. 
Anotiet pret ol the bil he conste 
dered as at yreat importance, and 
that was the provision by which all 
those public officers who authorised 
the expenditure of the pubtic moe 
ney, should be charged with that 
expenditure, and made accountable 
for it; but ai the same timean ap- 
peal was allowed them to the ex. 
chequer in case they felt themselves 
acarieved. It was also provided, 
that when accountants paid any 
part of the funds which had been 
issued to them into the proper ofs 
fice, they should be considered as so 
far 
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far acquitted. There now remain- 
ed only to state the authority which 
was to be committed to these com- 
missioners. ‘The nature of this au- 
thority was to remain as before, but 
to be extended over all persons who 
had the care of stores, &c. &c.; all 
which persons they should be em- 
powered to call before them. In 
addition to this, it was proposed 
that the comptrollers of the army 
should have the power of calling all 
persons before them who were con- 
cerned in the military expenditure 
of the country, and their powers 
were to be placed exactly on the 
same footing as they were when the 
commission was first created in the 
reiyn of queen Anne. These 
comptrollers were to be the advi- 
sers of the treasury in all matters 
connected with the military expen- 
diture ; and tn case any persons for 
whom they called should refuse to 
appear, which he was told was 
sometimes the case, they should 
have the power of imposing a fine 
on all such persons. There was 
one thing more which it was incum- 
bent on him to state, and that was, 
that where the stores were em- 
bezvied, a valuation was to be 
made, and the persons who had the 
care of those stores were to be 
charged with the amount accord- 
ing to the valuation. He had now 
stated the principal particulars of 
the plan which it was proposed to 
carry into execution, for the audi. 
ing of the public accounts. If any 
thing turther could be suggested 
for this great object, it would be 
thankfully attended to. As tothe 
importance of getting rid of this 
Mass Ol accounts, it Was too obvious 
to require any comment. But as 
to the patronage that might thus 
be conferred on the treasury, that 
was a pot which he wished to be 
thoroughly investigated, as an opi- 


nion seemed to be entertained by 
some, that there was a design in 
this to augment the patronage of 
the treasury. All he could say at 
present was, that both his noble 
triend (Grenville,) and he himself, 
were extremely «anxious to avoid 
any thing that could have the ten. 
dency of giving patronage to the 
treasury ; and if there could be any 
other mode by which the end pro. 
posed could be effectually answered, 
that mode would be gladly adopt. 
ed. He pledged himself that next 
session he would propose some 
plan to regulate the accounts of 
the war office; but in the mean 
time we ought to proceed immedi- 
ately with all that could be done 
for the present. He concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill 
tor consolidating the two boards of 
commissioners, and for the more 
effectual auditing the public ac. 
counts in arrear. On recollecting 
himself after he sat down, he rose 
again and stated that the expense 
ot the permanent commission would 
be less by 1000¢. a vear than the ex- 
pense of the establishment at present. 
‘Lhe expense of the present estas 
blishment was 28,000/.—that of bis 
permanent commission would be 
27,000/.; the expense oi the tempos 
rary addition would be = 14,000 
more, Which would make it in all 
41,0004. 

Mr. Rose said, that out of the 
whole 53+ millions stated by the 
noble lord to be wholly unaccount- 
ed for by the commissioners 0 
public accounts, and for the ves 
tigation of which he lately protessed 
to bring forward the present mea 
sure, only eight millions really te- 
mained unaccounted for. ‘The rest 
were, to all intents and purposes 
accounted for as satisfactorily 4S 
was possible, though, perhaps, 
whole had not passed the comm 
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oners of accounts; and of this 
eight millions, the only part upon 
ohh investigation could attach, 
with any hope of recovering a shil- 
ling for the public, was about 
99,000/. So that the construction 
of all that expensive system of ma~- 
chinery proposed by the noble lord, 
of increasing commissioners, ac- 
countants, and all the other train 
of subordinate officers, was, in fact, 
doing nothing for the public. Hav- 
ing concluded his observations upon 
the propositions of the noble lord, 
whose chief object seemed to be 
the censure of a former admin 
stration, and to create unnecessary 
patronage, he would now beg 
leave to advert to some allusions 
made personally to himself on a 
former night. It had been said 
that observations from him, tend- 
ing to condemn the creation of sine- 
cure places, came with a peculiar 
ill grace ; and allusions were made 
to sinecure places and lucrative ap- 
pomtments which he was supposed 
to possess. On this point it was 
necessary to explain to the house 
the fallacy of such allusions. For 
the place he held under the admi- 
oistration of his late right hon. 
inend, as secretary of the treasury, 
be had resigned a certain, perma. 
nent, and lucrative employment 
producing him §,400/. a year, aris- 
ing from fees, to take up a preca- 
rious one, which reduced his in- 
come to 4,500/. a year ; this income 
the lords of the treasury were after- 
wards pleased to reduce by a new 
regulation to 30001. a year ; and 
upon the former resignation of his 
right honourable friend, he resigned 
is without any provision what 
ever. On the return of his right 
onourable friend again to office, 
© accepted of another office, which 
“a resigned without any pro- 
# and as to the employment 
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which he now held, it was one 
which had been usually conferred 
in reversion for a series of five cen- 
turies, and was given to him on 
a similar footing, upon a reversion 
of two lives, one of which continu. 
ed six years after he obtained the 
pwomise; and the other was, at 
the time, of his own age, and a 
life inevery respect as good, and as 
likely to last as his own. ‘This 
grant was the only favour he ever 
asked for himself or any of his fa- 
mily, close as were the friendship 
and intimacy which had for above 
seventeen years subsisted between 
himself and his late right hon. 
friend ; and he believed that he, in 
this instance, stood the single ex- 
ception to all men who had ever 
preceded him in office, under simi- 
lar circumstances. ‘The question 
being put, leave was given to bring 
in the bill, which was afterward 
carried through the several stages, 
with little opposition, and passed. 
July %.—Lord H. Petty rose, in 
order, pursuant to notice which he 
had formerly given, to call the at- 
tention of the house to the subject 
of the vaccine inoculation. Though 
this was no political subject, yet it 
was one so important to the health 
and to the very existence of multi- 
tudes of the human species, that tt 
was as well worthy the attention of 
the legislature, as it certainly pro- 
mised to eradicate that horrid dis- 
order called the small-pox. He 
would not enter at present into any 
minute detail on this discovery, as 
it had on a former occasion been 
brought before the house by his 
predecessor. This interesting dis- 
covery had been the result of the 
labours of one eminent physician, 
who had been for thirty years solely 
occupied in bringing it to maturity. 
He began so early as the vear 1777, 
and by a slow gradual’ progress 
“brought 
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branght itto what itwas now. In 
178%, he thought of exteading it by 
mocniation, and hoped br thismeans 
to effect the total extinction of the 
small-pox. In 1795, atter its be- 
neficitl effects had been in some 
Micasure ascertained, tt was sub- 
mitted to the public, and began to 
be generally ditfased. In that year 
it ‘ id been diffused in Engh: ind 3 in 
799 i bad been adopte di m Ame 
rica, not only among the white in- 
habitants but also among the In- 
dians, with all the success that its 
greatest admirers could hope for. 
Tn ISO1 it had been ado sted on the 
continent By the excruons ot his 
roy] highness the commander in 
chief it had been diffused over the 
coast of the e Mediterranean. It had 
eed also in Russia and in Prussia. 
Hat what he wished particularly to 
call the attention of the house to, as 
it was the cirenenstance that made 
the stronvest impression on his 
mind, was, the success which it had 
met with in the Austrian domi- 
nions. He begged leave to meix 
tion one fact. In the year preced- 
ing the introduction of the vaccine 
moculation, the decths at Vienna, 
by the sim) Yepox, had been 6555, In 
Isoe, this discovery having been 


previo iv introduced, the number 


was receced to6ls; tm IS05, to 27 3 
and 1801, to two persons: se 
that oe annual saving by means cf 
t! scovery, mthutecny, was $33 


ns. Yet after this a was me- 

ai woly to think, that when ihe 
ress Was so tapid on the con- 
it of Europe, and even ia Chi- 
he motion in this country should 
wher be retrograde. This had 
1 owing to some chjections that 

i been made to the practice; but 
even these very objections farnished 
au Strong argument for the proposi- 
tion which he was about to submit 
to the house. Byt these objections 
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had certainly prevailed in retarding 
the progress of the Sincoes TY in be 
country. In London, in 1809, the 
deaths by the un: Ul-pox had amount. 
ed to 1811.) In 1S04, they had 
been reduced to 622. But, incon 
sequence of the prejudices agains 
the v vaccine inoculation, they hadi in 
the last year arisen to 16853 so that 
they were fast approaching to their 
origina) amount. Under these cir. 
cumstances he had been induced to 
bring the subject before the legisla. 
ture; not with a view of ss 
any compulsory. measure, for he 
was aware how imprcper it would 
be to propose any measure of com. 
pulsicn in a case where the persons 
most nearly concerned must be sup. 
posed to be the most competent 


judges, where health and happiness 


were concerned, His object was, 
that the royal college ot physicians 
should examine into the case, state 
the condition of the vaccine mocu- 
lation m this country, mquire into 
the causes that retarded its pro 
gress, ai nd make a report accord. 
inely. Te would propose this with 
a view to have the report before the 
house early the next session, when 
it would be referred to a commtt- 
tee, in order that the discovery 
might have that increased action, 
which, if the report should be fa- 
vourabie, must f Llow such an ine 
yun v. He concluded by moving, 
‘That an humble address be pre 
oanel to his m: WJESTY, requesting 
that his majesty would direct his 
royal colleve of physicians to ine 
quire nto the state of the vaccine 
inoculation in this country, and into 
the causes that retarded its progress, 
and report their Op inions, and 
eV idence mn which they were founds 
ed, and to order that this report 
should be laid before this house.” 
Mr. Matthews rose to second the 
motion, He had at first. some 
doubts 
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doubts as to the usefulness of the 
discovery, and had attentively 
watched its progress, and the result 
was, that he was fully convinced of 
its great Value. I'he small-pox in- 
oculation, he stated, was liable to 

at objections. Death in many 
fastances ensued ; though beneficial 
to the individuals, it was a maga- 
zine of contagion, and it had, be- 
sides, the effect of stirring up an- 
other disease in the human frame, 
which was the scrophula. ‘The 
cow-pox inoculation was not liable 
to these objections; and he was of 
opinion that, in the cases in which 
it had failed, it had not been fairly 
tried. 

Mr. Wilberforce expressed his 
satisfaction at the subject having 
been brought forward by the noble 
lord. He was not surprised that 
the people of this country had been 
more slow in allowing the benetits 
of this discovery, as in a free coun- 
try, every one was more inclined to 
judge tor himself, and to adhere 
with stubbornness to his opinion, 
even when erroneous, ‘Lhe causes 
of the slow PTOPTEss ¢ f vaccine in- 
oculation here, he thought, rather 
arose from improper matter having 
been, in some cases, used, and from 
the ignorance of many of the per- 
sons who inoculated, and who were 
not able to distinguish the true trem 
the false Species, than from the ct- 
forts which had been made to dis- 
credit tt in certain publications, 
which asfar whe had seen, had been 
Written in such a tone as to render 
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them totally unworthy of attention. 


mittee of that house, and of the 
house of lords, would have answer- 
ed better than a report of the col- 
lege of physicians: tor he did not 
hope that much good would be de- 
rived from them, as almost every 
medical man of any eminence in 
London had already certified in fa- 
vour of the vaccination, He dit- 
fered with the noble lord in another 
respect, as he conceived that there 
might fairly be some compulston 
used on the part of the legislature. 
Certainly it would be unjust to com- 
pel persons to be vaccinated ; but it 
would be by no means unjust to 
compel persons, who chose to be 
inoculated with the small-pox, to 
take such precautions as should be 
judged necessary to prevent the 
spreading of the infection to others. 
Although it might not be fair to 
compel persons to take precautions 
for their individual security, it was 
perfectly fair, by legislative com- 
pulsion, to prevent them from in- 
juring. society by spreading infec. 
tious disorders. lv the case of the 
plague, and other infectious mala- 
divs, very rigorous measures are 
taken by all governments to pre- 
veni the spreaaing of the infection ; 
and he could not see why the same 
should not, in a lesser degree, be 
applied to the smiail-pox. 

Mr. Windham, Mr. Lankes, Mr. 
W. Smith, and Mr. Paull, spoke in 
favour of the motion; and the ad- 


uress Was agreed tO nem. Com. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Delate on Mr. Whitkread’s Notion for fitting up Westminster Hall for 


Lord A Telville's Ti tal 


Lord Grenville’s Motion on the same Subjectm 


Thanhs of the Commons to the Manogers of Lord Melville's Triale 
Debate on Mr. Prinseps’ Motion for Papers on India Afjairs—on Mr, 
Johnstone's Motion for Letters written ty Lord Cornwailis—on Lord 
Ossulston and Mr. Paull’s Motions for Papers on the same Subject—on 
Mr. Pole’s Motion—on Mr. Francis's Motion for Papers—on the Nalab 
of Areot's Delts—Lord A. Hamilton Motion on the Administration of the 
Marquis Wellesley—Mr. Paull’s Charges against the Margquis—Lord 
Temple's Motian on the same—India Budget, 


J © have ina former chapter 
noticed some proceedings in 

the house of mmonsrelatingr tothe 
impeachment of Jord Melville. In 


this we shall give a brict detail of 


what occurred afterwards in parlia- 
ment on this busmess; and then 
lay before our readers a short sketch 
of the several debates on India at- 
fairs. 

On the 26th of March Mr. 
Whitbread, after a few prelimi- 
nary observations, moved that the 
house of commons be present at 
the tial of lord viscount Mel. 
ville, as a committee of the whole 
hovse. 

Mr, Robert Dundas said, the ef- 
fects of the present mouon would 
he to oblige the house of lords to 
address his majesty tor having 
Westminster Hall tilled up for the 
purpose of ther proceeding to trial. 
Such a Sep, he said, would not 
only lead to great inconvenience, 
but might be the source of gyoss 
Injustice and oppression, by the 
delay and expense which such a 
proceeding would produce. When- 
ever any question occurred in which 
it raie ht be necessary for the house 
of lords to deliberate, all that 


conld be required, if the trial pro- 
ceeded in their own house, would 
be tor the managers to retire till 





the question was discussed. But, 
if the trial proceeded in Westmin- 
ster Hall, the lords would be oblig- 
ed, onevery such occasion, to retire 
to theirown house ; and if they con. 
tinued debating till near the usual 
hour of adjournment, there would 
be little chance of their returning to 
the hall that day. In this way, it 
was a fact, thet no less than two 
or three days of delay would take 
place in the one case, for one in 
the other. He trusted he did not 
ask too much of the house in hop- 
ing, that in the pursuit of justice 
they would not be guilty of oppres- 
sion—that they would not adopt a 
mode of trial which would be vet 
atious in point of time, and ruinous 
in point of expense. He thought 
the case of Mr. Hastings would 
have been sufficient to warn the 
house against the adoption of a pro 
position like the present. He had 
no doubt the managers would con 
duct the case with all the expedition 
in their power ; but it would rot be 
in their power, or in that of the ac 
cused, todoso in Westminster Hall. 
‘Phe matter mightoccur to him (Mr. 
Dundas) more forcibly than toother 
members of the house, but he hop 
ed the house would excuse him @ 
state it. The honorable gentle 
Man Was in possession of am 
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documents to instruct, that the 
vate fortune of the individual 
- accused, was not adequate 
tothe support of an ex pensive trial ; 
and when equal justice, and before 
the same tribun.l, might be pro- 
cared at a smaller expense, he sub- 
mitted that it could never be the 
wish of the house, or of the honour. 
able gentleman, to purchase it at 
a greater expense to the party ac- 
cased, 
Mr. Tierney said, that when the 
house had at last come to the resolu- 
tion of impeachment, he had trusted 
that no further question on the 
sibiect would have been intro- 
duced. He was far from wishing 
to ayany thing that might hurt 
the feelings of lord Melville ; and 
he could not help bearing his tes- 
timony to the strict propriety with 
which the honourable gentleman 
tho opposed the motion had con- 
ducted himself during the whole 
course of the discussion ; but he 
was confident the house could not 
hesitate to adopt the motion before 
them. The substantial ends of 
jostice might, indeed, be attained 
by atrial at the bar of the house of 
beds, but not with the same satis- 
wy to the public mind. He 
“¢ always preferred the trial by 
impeachment, as more applicable 
‘othe high rank of the person ac- 
cued, and the nature of the 
anges brought against him; and 
" hy same reason, he thought 
wrt ” trial should be conducted 
hat hep mies ens 0 
that no rank beng ‘“ — 
Pgh, could protect i, aeaggr cana 
sod P otect any man from 

temn decision, 

t. Bankes could see nothing 


” persuade the house to do 


‘, 
} that 


. ord Melville’; ease, which it had 
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Mr. Hastings. In the course of 
that trial the delay was disgraceful, 
and the expense intolerable. He 
had all along been against sending 
any accused person to be tried in 
Westminster-hall, if any other 
place could be found where the 
ends of justice could be obtained ; 
and he had formerly contended 
against taking this case from the 
ordinary course of law. He was 
sorry when the house had come to 
a different determination; but he 
still hoped that they would not 
adopt that mode of trial, which, 
in the case of Mr, Hastings, had 
done them no credit. Every end 
of justice would be fully answered 
by a trial at the bar of the lords, 
while the solemnity, the dignity, 
and decorum requisite on such 
an occasion, were liable to be in- 
terrupted in the promiscuous as- 
cemblage at Westminster-hall. An 
honourable gentleman had said, 
that it was necessary to satisfy the 
expectations of the public; but if 
they expected any thing beyond 
the distribution of justice, he did 
not sec how they were ecatitled to 
be satisfied. But it might be satd, 
that they looked forward to a great 
public spectacle ; he believed, how- 
ever, that the public now held such 
spectacles in abhorrence. ‘The 
trial of Mr. Hastings had com- 
pletely disgusted them with such 
exhibitions. It the twenty-one 
days trial of lord Macclesfield 
were compared with that which 
lasted eight sessions of parliament, 
it would be easy tg see which de- 
served the preference. ‘The vari- 
ous necessary delays that must 
ensuc, and the time that must be 
consumed in a thousand ways, 
were all arguments against a trial 
in Westminster-hall. Even the 
money that might be necessary to 
4 fit 
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fit up the hall, should not be light- 
ly thrown away at the present mo- 
ment. 

Lord Folkestone was for the mo- 
tion. 

Lord H. Petty, thongh he dif- 
fered in opinion from an honour- 
able gentleman who had_ preceded 
the noble lord, yet was not sur 
prised at the argeuments he hud ad- 
vanced. He had originally oppos- 
ed the mode of trial hy impeach 


ment, and might theretore be cone, 


sistent now in resisting a trnel in 
Westminster-hall; but to hear 
those who had preierred impeach- 
ment, from the consideration of the 
rank of lord Melville, and the na- 
ture of the offence with which he 
avas charged, cencur im the argue 
ments of the henourable gentle. 
man, and oppesing now the an- 
cient and constitutional mode of 
conducting that impeacl 
rather extraordinary. ‘ihe ho- 
nourable gentleman had said, that 
the trial of Mr. Hastings reflected 
disrrace on the house. He, for 
his part, Was not awa re ot any such 
diswrace, tho ugh he had heard it 
had been attended wit much in- 
convenience. “Phe present case, 
he said, dittered widely tiom that 
of Mr. Hastings. Here all the 
charees, and all the evidence ad- 
duced im their suppert, bore dt. 
stinctly on ere potnt. Fe contend. 
ed, that if the house did not aeree 
to the motion of bis honeurable 
friend, it would amount to a de- 
claration, that all the ancient and 
constitutional forms ef impeach. 
ment were impracticable. ‘The 


iment, Was 


expense attendant en this mode of 


trial had been stated as an objec. 
tion against it. [t was not the ex- 
pense of paper that micht be con- 


strmed, or of benches th it might 
be erected ; but the want of those 


constitutional inquiries inte Miso, 


plies ions = ¢ { the public 


that could ever Prove ruinous 
the co untry. The first object whi 
the house should ] have in View x 


the attainment of justi 
clear, and public j justice 


CCCs Ope, 


, To 


every inferior consideration oy 


give way. Hie was confident th: : 
the people would take the n ; 
decided imterest in the diseniies ’ 


, 


and he theught that 


the pt 


anxiety should be gratified as m 


as possible. For these 
supported the motion. 


Mr. \ hitbread wishe 


few words, in reply to 
tions which had been n 


motion. s\n honourable mene 


Tidting ; 


reasons ; 


d to s 
the a 
lade t 


for whose conduct in the whok 


this business he had taken ew 


opportunity to express th 


he grea 


respect, had appealed to the om 
p: ission of the house, and had ce 
p! lained of the oppression ands 
tion which a public tral % 


cause. Nothing of the 
however intended. It 
wished, that the trial 


conducted with all that 


kind 


was of 
should ¥ 


} - 
soien 


‘ . . ° — , 
and publicity which had been & 
uniform practice im this cous 


ri) 


ine atguments against 


ide 


pense, and ian unnecessay 


ence, woul id vo to shut 


the cor 


Oi just Ice altogether agains | 


public, and thus de prive 


o! adntinisten ng plstice 


publicity, which 1s one @° 
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] reference to a le SS solemn © 


must have had it in -onternphtl . 
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since» 
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FOR IGN 
sruinst the innov ation. Was it 
not to be supposed that every 
member of this house woul 1 wish 
to attend on we important an OCe 
easion? But have they tlits in 
tyeir power, if the tt ‘ral take pl. ice 
‘a the house of lords? Surely not. 
«Let us not go tothe expense ot 
htting up Westminsterehall!” He 
did net feel the same fears, and 
should advise, that they should eae) 
to the expense of htting up Wrest- 
minster-hall, as he thou: rhe the 
simple question with regard to 
which of the places the tri: ii should 
he held at, ought only to be, which 
of the two places would hold the 
greater number of people ? which 
of them would give the greater 
pa! blicity to the trial? It was cer- 
tinly not the wish of the mana- 
pers to give pu blicity to any other 
species of information than that 
which they had necessarily collected 
ia the course of their examination 3 
hat whatbore directly on the charges 
they had pre 4erred against lord 
am, ought to be made as pub- 
le foe ible. If there was such 
an ansiety in the public to hear 
the im pe ichme nt of lord M acc les. 
Seld, that the house of lords was 
Mot suthcient to accommodate 
them, there might be expected to 
he at least e qual anxicty to hear 
the trial ot lord Melville, who had 
bela nearly Hd same rank as a 
minister, a pe: Ts anda ir ivy coun- 
sellor, and who was charg ged with 
offences of nearly a simil - nature, 
He thong! it that every individual 
would be anxious to be present at 
such a trial, 
om Wm. Dundas would not 
—— that a as possible for him 
mj —— ‘ther impartial on this 
7 uc * was ata loss t to see 
Sow the ends of public justice 
Could be better promoted by having 
the trial m \ estmuins ster- hall. It 


see 


THI I OR Y. EST 
was the very essence of justice that 
t should not be dilatory, and that 
it cause as little vexation or oppres- 
sion as Was possible. It was a 
maxim of our law, that every man 
was to be presumed innocent, until 
his guilt were proved and there- 
fore he had a right to presume 
lord Melville to be innocent of 
what he had been charged with. 
If so, the consequence of a lone 
protracted impeachment would be 
to bring inevitable ruin, and an age 
of poverty and want, upon an in- 
nocent man: but even if he were 
not allowed to make this suppost- 
tion, he should ask, Was it fair, was 
it ge nerous or just, that lord Mel. 
ville, whose political life (indepen. 
dent of that matter now alleged 
against him) was ene to be 
marked with public services, should 
be consigned to an age of poverty 
and want, merely because one 
place for the trial might afford 
something more publicity than ane 
other? Inthe mode that was now 
proposed, after the examole of 
Hastings’strial, it would bee svident 
that lord Melville, whether ine 
nocent or guilty, must meet the 
severe punishment of poverty and 
want, which the expense of this 
trial must necessarily Occasion. 

Mr. secretary Fox said, if the 
pure question had been, whether 
there was to be an impeachment, 
or a crimimal information, he would 
have preferred an impeachment. 
But when he saw that the motion 
for an impeachment was lost by a 
mai arity hollow as it was, he had 
no alternative but to; ‘dont a less 
eligible mode of proce eding, 1 rather 
than have none at all. Bur how 
was that majority procured?— 
Why, by the union of two parties, 
one of which endeavonred to s' op 
all proceedings. ‘The two gentie- 
men, relations of lord Melville, who 
Pg? brought 
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brought forward and supported: 


this proposition, were certainly 
justifiable in what they did. No- 

ody could be more alive to the 
sympathy of relationship, or even 
of friendship, than he was; but at 
the same time he must say, that 
they were not exactly the persons 
whose directions were to be follow- 
ed in this instance. How did the 
case stand?—A motion was made 
for a criminal information, and at 
the time it was pretty plainly in- 
sinuated that this was the mode 
which, on account of the compara- 
tive smallness of the expense, the 
accused would prefer; but after- 
wards it appeared that lord Mel- 
ville, upon re-consideration, with 
all the disadvantage of the addi- 
tional expense, preferred the mode 
of impeachment. But was it ever 
said or insinuated that the impeach- 
ment was not to be conducted in 
the most solemn manner? Not 
an idea was entertained that the 
trial would not be allowed to pro- 
ceed in the way best calculated to 
answer the ends of public justice. 
On the contrary, the cordial sup- 
port of the honourable gentleman 
was promised to the managers who 
were to conduct the impeachment. 
With regard to the length of time, 
his honourable friend had given 
sufficient reason to suppose that the 
difference would not be material ; 
and as to the argument of the 
honourable gentleman, who main- 
Yained that a trial at the bar of the 
house of lords would be as public 
as one in Westminster-ha!l—he 
supposed that his reasoning would 
have very little influence on the 
house. Now, why should we re- 
sort perpetually for directions to 
those who had opposed all criminal 
proceedings in thts case? It was 
an old rule of the house, which 
Was now dropped, perhaps proper- 


ly, but which was not withers 
some grounds to suppor: it, ths; 
person should be allowed Deak 
in a committee on a bi! woo cy. 
posed the principle, because * wy 
thought that such persons woe 
not make any alterations in the de 
tail, which would promote the cbs 
ject of the bill. “ A public spec. 
tacle!" said an honourable gentle. 
man opposite him. Why, he ho 
that every trial of this kind would 
be rendered a public spectacle, and 
that as many ws possible would be 
admitted to them; not, indeed, 
with a view to influence them, but 
that those who were concerned in 
such trials might fee! the respons 
bility of their situations and ch 
racters, that the public might be 
satisfied that every thing was fairly 
conducted, and that the decision, 
whether one way or the other, was 
given with that deliberation and 
impartiality which the circum 
stances of the case required. 
Mr. Canning, after the speech ¢ 
the right honourable gentlema 
(Mr. Pox,) and when it was C0m 
sidered how much warmth he had 
thrown into that speech, scarcely 
knew what course he had to take. 
Ifit was decided that “ the stron 
arm of government” was to Ht 
upon lord Melville (cries of “ No 
no! Order! order !’’), aes 
would be as well if gentlemen 
that side of the house were toh 
their tongues altogether. 
rivht honourable gentleman, be 
sides imputing to them the greatest 
inconsistency, seemed to conser 
that every argument which cam 
from them should be received “= 
the greatest suspicion. The no 
nourable gentleman had also stat 
ed, that it was impossible that thos 
who voted for the impeachmes 
could have then in their conte™ 


plation, that such impeachne 
wou 
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would be regulated by the prece- 
dent of lor Macclesfield’s case, 


rather than by that of the other 
precedents ofimpeachment in West- 
minster-hall. It, however, was 
natural that they should look to 
that case, which was the only one 
cited at that time. As for him- 
self, he trusted that his assertion 
would deserve as much weight as 
the assertion of any other 
an, and he must declare 
he had this case in his contem- 
plation when he voted fer the im- 
peachment. 

After some further discussion, 
in which Mr. Wynne, Mr. Wal- 
lace, Mr. Grey, and Mr. Stuart 
Wortley took a part, the motion 
was put, and carried without a 
division. A message was then 
ordered to be sent to the lords, to 
acquaint them with the resolution, 

requesting thataccommodation 
wate provided accordingly, 

n the 27th Mr. Whitbread, 
and some other members of the 
house of commons, delivered the 
message at the bar ef the house of 
lords ; upon which 

Lord Grenville observed, that it 
was of the utmost importance that, 
in the progress of the trial, all un- 
necessary delay should be sedu- 
lously avoided. Ii was due to the 
peeeters, as well as to the noble 
ord impeached, that justice should 

“attained as speedily as possible. 
With this view, he intended to 
mon his majesty’s answer, 

address that he should new 
oy pon be received, to re- 
committee already ap- 
snd pee precedents, to 
ceeding in the t ‘al sa yh a 
pg rta without delay. 
suggestions he would 

how throw out :—the first w 
that the trial, when co 9 
ought to he proceeded io a 
ed on from day 
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to day until it was finished. This 
would go a great way towards at- 
taining the ends of justice as speedi- 
ly as possible, while, at the same 
time, the trial would, in that case, 
be in a greater degree assimilated 
to atrial in a court of law. An- 
other circumstance was the hour 
of assembling, which he thought 
should be rigidly adhered to. It 
would also a great saving of 
time if some mode were adopted, 
with respect to collecting the opi- 
nions of their lordships upon any 
disputed point of evidence, without 
their being under the necessity of 
retiring upon every such occasion 
to their chamber. He concluded 
by moving for an address to his 
majesty, praying “that his majesty 
would be graciously pleased to 
give directions to prepare a place 
in Westminster-hall, for the trial 
of lord viscount Melville.” 

Earl Stanhope said, he would 
venture to suggest one regulation, 
from which * thought much be- 
nefit would be derived: upon the 
trial of Mr. Hastings, it was cus- 
tomary for the house, whenever 
any objections on points of evidence 
arose, immediately to adjourn tor 
the day to the parliament chamber. 
Now he thought it would be bet- 
ter that their lordships should re- 
ceive the objection, and proceed, 
it the progress of the cause did not 
essentially depend upon it, to de- 
termine the point next day, or at 
some convenicnt opportunity, with- 
out impeding the course of the 
proceedings. 

The motion of lord Grenville 
was agreed to; and Westminster. 
hall was accordingly fitted up for 
the reception of the house of com- 
mons and the public.—The com- 
mittee of impeachment, on the 23d 
of April, reported by means of 
Mr. Ciles, thar they had inspected 
P 3 the 
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the place in the court prepared for 
the accommodation of the house, 
and found that there would be 
suthcient space for the reception 
of five hundred members, be- 
sides the managers ry impeach- 
nent. Mr. Giles he n moved a 
series of resolutions with regard to 
the order to be observed during 
the trial. 

In the house of peers several 
conversations took place as to cer- 
tain forns and orders to be ob- 
served daring the trial, which it is 
not necessary to detail On the 
Ist. of M: iy the:r lor dships mict at 
ten o'clock, and after some com- 
moneplace business they rroceeded 
at eleven to Westminster-hall 
attend the trial of lord Melville. 
An account of this trial will be 
found in a succeeding chapter. In 
this } l: ice it will be o: nly Ne@CeSsATY 
to record the vote of thanks to the 
vassed at the 


Pape) which Wes 
‘ . . " . 
conclusion of the business 
‘ 7.) r ’ 
On the @Sd of May the secre- 


tury at war rose pursuant to notice, 
to move the d anks of the house 
to the managers rd Melville 

Impene! mcit. In the Tri ton 
he was about to submit on 
thits sul) ct, he hoped he should 
meet with he unanimous concur- 
rence of the house. 
the business relative to lerd Mel- 
ville was a matter of pecultar inl- 


portance ; m wasene to which the 


, 
trent net the hou hy and of the 
eouncry had been particularh 
directed. Vhe impeach me ‘nt which 


bud been voted last session, the 
osequent thr Which h ad taken 
ice mm Weetminster-hall, and all 
the proceedimgs connected with 
th subrzect, were of a nature that 
must exene the createst mterest m 
he minds of ail those to whom 
he care of ena ah the ex- 


pend ure ‘pu Hhie mon y Was 


. i he whole of 
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chiefly intrusted. That businesy 
bemy now brought t a ccnchusion 
and it beige customary for the 
house in this stave ot the business 
to express ifs sense Of the condye 
of the persons whom it had 
pointed LO Niatnarre such matters, 
he now rose to call the attention of 
ereee to the conduct of thoe 
» had the direction of the pro 
cee edi as in the impeachment of 
lor d M. ‘}vill S. Tle eee that 
those who had attended at Wes. 
minster-hall, and who had: seer 
| 


the conduct to, EY . manage TS Th 


oh 
every stave of the proceedings, 
would agree with him, that how. 
ever excellently any former im. 
peachment might have been con 
ducted, however judictous, ski 
and prudent the conduct of ma 
naers might have been on any tor 
could ever 
wwe been conducted with more 
ability, more zeal, more discretion, 
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ney has enabled the commons of this 
™ -oyntr®, at all times, to lay open 
the the misdeeds of the highest ser- 
nes vants of the crown, and to prevent, 
Jct or punish, all inroads which mity 
ap be made upon the liberty of the 
ch, obieets of this realm. In the pro- 
n of scytion of this impeachment, the 
hose house appointed you to prepare 
pr. and arrange the proofs of the com- 
t af peated transactions on which 
that B heir charees were grounded. ‘Their 
Cat charges were apainst a noble per- 
ved eon, whose rank and hich = con- 
rs sleration in the state must hold 
oe) Phim forth as a sienal example 
10We echer of good or of evil, Throwsh- 
mm. oui the progress of the tre. 1 they 
ey" hive witnessed, wich pecaliar satis- 
incl fiction, Your great attention and 
ma: ‘ispatch, which have rescued the 
10% tral by impeachment from the 
ever dierace into which it had tallen, 
nore and restored it to its former 
HON, strength and honour. ‘They have 
pe winessed in you an unwearied 
Us Sugence m the discharge of the 
nove trust committed to you, a singular 
ous ugacity in discoverine the nr ots, 
OTS Mdness which so properly lee 
te ngs to the commons of the unit- 
_e i kingdom, a strenoth of aren. 
_ and a powel of el] au noe, 
Mite Ware threw the light of day U poi 
ut rk, seeret, and criminal transac- 
one tons. = The final wsne of this trial 
ge HOW remuine fora other bod It 
de Te one of the hiohe t ( { hu- 
— ! “tribunals ; if 4s the house of 
It of . nly for the ae Ine ulti- 
. sania. oe COHaemnNation or 
ati ; vs ACI Mav, you 
oe Bs rar ds. You how 
He expectations that the 
had t tmed of Vou. an l 
' Poe d s Ald Vou 
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the house, for the fitithfil manarre- 
ment of the trust reposed nn you.” 

The secretary at war rose and 
said, that thourh he was disap. 
pointed in his hopes of unanimity 
on his former motion, by one dis- 
sentient voice, yet he belreved that 
in the motion which he was now (o 
submit he should net be opposed 
even by that one: he thereiore 
moved, “that Mr. Sneaker be de- 
sired to print the speech which he 
had made to the manarers of the 
impeachment, in consequence of 
the resoluiion of the house.” ‘his 
motion was avreed to. 

We have already noticed in the 
first and third chapters of this vo- 
lume, certain motions on India afe 
fairs, made by Mr. Paull and Mr. 
Francis: we shall now proceed 
briefly to state the particulars of 
the suceceding debates on the same 
subject, without pretending to ive 
at leneth the debates themselves, 
which wonld occupy More room 
than we ure able to assi7n to the 
whole of the article of British in- 
tory. 


Mr. Prinsenon the @Sih of Vob. 
moved for certain pupers relative 


to India, fur the purpose OF ascer. 
tuniny the amount ot itaa bore 
rowed in India for the company’s 
commerce 3 andtor findine outwhe- 
therihe stores, &c. were teciuded im 
the stated C\Pchises ol their territo. 


ridt revente, 
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Wir. A TANCIS ceecond: d wi@ MOe- 
tion, as it would tend to eive a 
CiCcaAr and DFrecise View { i ' erie 
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attention of the house should be 
called to the course of business be- 
tween the directors and the board 
ef control. The authority of the 
directors he believed was in fact 
annihilated. They did nothing, 
they answered for nothing: every 
thing rested with the board of con- 
trol. This was contrary to the 
principle on which that board was 
established. The directors ought 
to be the managers, and the board 
was simply a control over them. 
But now they acted together, and 
this was called Harmony, though 
another name might be more pro- 
perly applied to it. 

Sir ‘Theophilus Metcalfe denied 
the statements of Mr. Francis, as 
far as they went to throw any re. 
flection on the course of business 
between the directors and the board 
ot control, ‘The board had by 
aw all the papers, and they of 
course Were the persons to answer 
al public questions. He then re- 
terred to the case of captain Dun- 
bar, who had been charged with a 
hich crime, in allowing some dis- 
patches to fall into the hands of 
the eremv: the truth was, the dis- 
patches were hanging: from the 
cabin, and a chaineshot trom the 
enemy had cut away the sand-bacs 
atiached to one or the packets. The 
papers floated in consequence, and 
were picked up by the enemy’s 
ship. 

After 2 few words by way of 
explanation from Mr. Francis, and 
a short speech from Mr. Htley Ad- 
dington, the motion was agreed t. 

On the 10th of March, Mr. 
Jolmstone moved for copies of two 
letters written by lord Cornwaliis 
to the court of directors, and also 
of aletter from sir George Barlow, 
“ts successor in the government 
of India. He disclaimed any per- 
sonal animosity to the marquis 


Wellesley, but he thought iz vy 
necessary that the house should » 

length turn its attention to & 

mode i» which India had been 

a long time governed, and ty | 
the members should compare % 
system of Jord Cornwallis with ty 

of his predecessor. He felt ty 

the empire was indebted to the mz, 

quis Wellesley, for so muche 

his system as established our x 

litary reputation and _ ascendan 

in India ; but he highly disapprey, 

ed of the leneths to which t& 
system was «afterwards pushy 

when, under the pretence of dels 

sive war, all the native power ¢ 

India were forced to receive Bs 

tish garrisons, and were kepis 
greater subjection in their om 
capitals, than the kings of We 
temburgh and Bavaria are at ts 
moment by the emperor of frase 

Under vague pretences, a gr 

part of the territory of our ally a 

nabob of Oude was wrested tre 

him, and the possessions of the % 

bob of Arcot were scized unde 

the pretence of treason. Hight 

as he disapproved of that par 

lord Wellesley’s system, he byt 

means meant to bring any cha 
azainst him on that account, % 
contd not impute to him anys 
proper motuves. Ele only « 
srdered that his lordsh p was p 
sessed of too ardent a mind, & 
Views OF too great ambition & 
hoped the house would recur! 
their former resolution, and & 
should be for the future the 
blished system of Indian gov* 
ment. 

After an animated debate, * 
which Mr. Fox, Mr. H. Adding 
Mr. Grant, Mr. Huddlestone 
Mr. Francis took a part, the pare 
moved for were ordered to be 
before the house. On the > 
day 
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Lord Ossulston moved for a re- 
turn of the debts of the India com- 

y in India, specifying tie time 
and the terms upon which each 
debt was contracted, and when and 
where the principal and interest of 
the several loans were made pay- 
able. This motion Was, after a 
short debate, withdrawn ; and 

Mr. Paull moved for the pro- 
duction of the correspondence 
which had taken place between the 

vernor-general and council of 
Pia and the commander in chiet 
relative to the commencement of 
the war with the rajah of Bhurt- 

re. The honourable member 
defended himself trom the charges 
which calumny had propagated 
against him, in consequence of the 
conduct which he had been impel- 
led by duty to pursue upon the 
subject of India, and particularly 
with respect to marquis Wellesley. 
Towards the latter, it had, he un- 
derstood, been insinuated, that he 
was actuated merely by personal 
animosity. That insinuation, he 
was certain, could never proceed 
from the noble lord himseif; for 
that noble lord knew him too well 
to ascribe hjs conduct to such a 
motive, for his lordship must know 
that it Was impossible for him to 
feel any animosity. No provoca- 
tion had even been given. On the 
contrary, he had experienced par- 
ticular kindness from lord Welles. 
ley, and therefore nothing but a 
strong sense of duty could have 
urged him to follow the course he 
had undertaken. He meant at 
Present only to lay the grounds of 
an investigation into lord Welles 
‘y's conduct, and not to pronounce 
him guilty. It was for this pur- 
pose, that he now moved for 
oo respecting the rajah of 
ie det ne The marquis Welles 

nsidered his alliance as 
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of great importance ; he had there- 
tore concluded a treaty with him 
in 1803. This treaty, however, 
was soon broken on the part of the 
rajah, who entered into engage- 
ments with Holkar, our bitterest 
enemy. This conduct had been 
ascribed to the basest treachery 3 
but he could not hast'ly adopt tis 
opinion, as tt belied every part of 
the rajah’s former lite, Whatever 
might be the reason, however, the 
marquis Wellesley, iistead of de- 
manding satisfaction, determined 
that the severest vengeance should 
be inflicted. He made no demand 
for reparation, but insisted on un- 
conditional surrender. General 
Lake was ordered to adv.uice 
against him, with as great a force 
as we had ever assem!.ied in India 
It would be unnecessary to relate 
to the house, the sanguinary and 
inettectual assaults that were made 
on the fortress of Bhurtpsre. Our 
attempts were unsuceessiul, and 
were succeeded by an ignominicus 
peace. ‘These he conceived to be 
matters that required the serious 
investigation of the house, and for 
this purpose he should move, “ that 
there be laid before the house, a 
cony of the treaty entered into be- 
tween the government of India and 
the rajth in 18053 copies of letters 
from lord Lake to the marquis 
Wellesley, giving an account of the 
attucks on Bhurtpore ; and a copy 
of the treaty concluded in 1804, 
between the marquis Wel esley and 
the rajah.”’ 

Lord Temple was surprised that 
the honourable gentleman had cho- 
sen to confine his charge within 
such very narrow limits. He 
thought, however, that when he 
was bringing a charge against a 
person so distinguished as the mare 
quis Wellesley, it would have been 
more decorous to that noble person, 
and 
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ced another motion for certain ad- 
ditional papers, as a foundation of 
anew charge against lord Welles- 
ley, by taking a view of the noble 
marquis'’s conduct in Oude, Bhurt- 
pore, the Carnatic, and Surat, and, 
on the whole, declared there was 
not a part of that immense penin- 
sula which had not felt the system 
pursued by the noble marquis, 
which seemed to lead him to omit 
nO Opportunity of seizing on the 
territories of the defenceless. For 
what purpose, he asked, had Mr. 
Hastings been tried, but for ex- 
ample, and to hold out to the native 
princes of India, that the Bri- 
tush government would never coun- 
tenance such a system as that which 
had been pursued by him? On such 
principles had Jord Cornwallis 
acted; and there was not a prince, 
not an individual in India, who 
would have uttered a complaint a- 
gainst his government; but in the 
course of three months the mar- 
quis Wellesley had completely 
changed the system from one ex- 
tremity of the peninsula to the 
other. Hehoped such a system 
would not gain countenance in that 
house. He concluded by moving 
for a number of papers connected 
with the territory of Surat. 

Earl Temple, while he protested 
against such volummous produc- 
tions without any specific reason 
being assigned, declared, that on 
the partof his noble friend the mar- 
quis of Wellesley he courted the 
inquiry. On the subject of Surat, 
he should only state, that from the 
year 1753 it had been governed by 
the same family. In the year 
1759, a treaty was made, by which 
the castle and fleet were declared 
to be under our control. On the 
marquis of Wellesley’s arrival, he 
found the throne of that territory 
vacant. He gave it to the next 


heir, and, a thing which had ss 
been before, made it hereditary « 
the family, giving them a a 
share than they formerly hatin 
revenue. This was the way * 
which the noble marquis, in 
particular instance, verified & 
statement of the honourable gent. 
man, and “ seized on the terrinn 
of the defenceless.” He should v2 
the honourable gentleman what i 
would do in his case ; if he felt 
terested in the character of led 
Wellesley, he would bring format 
the charge; if he felt anxious fe 
his own, he would put the motice 
in his pocket. His lordship the 
read, as purt of his speech, a ress 
tion of thanks by the court of & 
rectors to lord Wellesley, for te 
very service which was the subiea 
of the present motion. After ad. 
bate in which several membes 
took part, the papers moved fe 
were granted. 

On the 24th Mr. Pole more 
for papers (1) relative to thea: 
fairs ot India in general; (2) » 
lative to the rajah of Bhurtpor 
and (3) relativeto the war withHo 
kar: which wereall ordered. Vanow 
other papers were moved for by 
Mr. Paull at different times, whic 
were generally granted. Upa 
one occasion, April 18, Mr. Huer 
Addington declared he had ne 
the smallest wish to oppose the 
production of papers. He shoul 
only request he house to kee} 
themselves free from every bial 
and to sacrifice some Ume In inte 
tigating the documents moved lot. 

Mr. W. Keene thought that ® 
the management of an immess 
empire like India, it was possidl 
that the governor-general mig% 
for the sei of the county; 
obliged in some instances to vo 
the strict letter of the law, and y4 
deserve the thinks of the — 
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He thought that no member was 
qualified to vote a censure on the 
governor for any particu- 
lyr transaction, without having 
cudied very much in detail the 
whole system of the Indian ad- 
inistration. 
mM, Francis said, he had dis- 
couraged Mr. Paull from proceed- 
ing in this business, as he was 
wre he would not meet with sup- 
+, Asto his own speech, the 
more he thought on the subject, 
the more he believed what he had 
there stated was true, and he con- 
fessed that it contained charges of 
2 Very serious nature. It might 
be asked why he did not proceed 
these charges: that was not 
his object. His design was to 
have lord Wellesley recalled, and 
another sysiem adopted; but he 
thought at the same ume that there 
were sufficient grounds of im- 
peachment against that nobleman. 
His object was in some measure 
answered, when lord Cornwallis 
was sent to India; and as to the im- 
peachment of lord Wellesley, he 
did not proceed with that, partly 
because he was not equal to such a 
task, and partly because he had 
little hopes of having efficient sup- 
port, 

Mr. Fox observed, that when a 
bad system of government prevuil- 
ed, the best mode of remedying 
this Was not, in general, by im- 
peaching an individual. The ob- 
ject was to remove the person who 
carned on such a system, and to 
take care that none such should be 
acted upon in future; and_ this 
being obtained, it mizht often be 
— to carry the matter any 

. But, at the same time, 
7 a  perticvlen acts of 
meee a a as to call for 
a bad sag mpeachment was 
ry ¢ of proceeding except 
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in particular cases, and certainly 
it was not advisable to adopt it 
with regard to a governor-general 
of India merely on account of his 
system. He did not say that im- 
peachment ought in all cases to be 
abandoned; but he was really of 
opinion, that if it were often re- 
sorted to, it would from its dit- 
ficulties be soon given up in de- 
spair, and impunity might thus be 
procured for almost all sorts of 
crimes and misdemeanors com- 
mitted by a governor-general of 
India. 

On the 1] #th of April, Mr. Hob- 
house, in consequence of a petition 
which he had presented on a for- 
mer day, from certain creditors of 
the late nabob of Arcot, praying 
that the powers of the commis- 
sion for examining into their 
claims should be enlarged, moved 
tor leave to bring in a bill “ for 
enabling the commissioners! acting 
in execution of an agreement made 
between the East india company 
and the private creditors of the 
late nabob of the Carnatic, the 
better to carry the same into ef- 
fect.” This motion he prefaced 
by a very long, elaborate and 
masterly speech on the subject, 
which he concluded by saying that 
he had stated from the year 1784, 
when parlhament first established 
regulations respecting the debts of 
the nabobof Arcot, thefunds which 
had from time to time been ap- 
propriated for their discharge, and 
the effects produced by the succes- 
sive treaties and arrangements :— 
he had shown, and he trusted satts- 
tactorily, the justice and pro- 
priety of the agreement which in 
July 1805 had been made between 
the East India company and the 
creditors of the late nabobs :—he 
had also explained the grounds o! 
the present application to pariia- 
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to whic) he referred, and which, 
independently of iis relevancy upon 
tus Occasion, must be read with 

ure by every man of taste; for 
eertualy, among all the produc. 
tons of ancient and modern clo- 
quence, nothing could be found 
worthy to be put in comp: ison 
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ought to be applied to the suppor 
of our army and navy That no 
equitable demands were to be 
found among those brought for- 
ward, he was not prepared to say. 

Bet, before any were acceded to, 
the house should be made acquaint: 
ed with the whole amount. It 
would be unsafe to proceed with- 
ont such knowledge ; for, it a com- 
parativ cly Agee sum were at first 
cranted, would be diilicult to 
say how far the house might be 
led, upon the principle of that 
grant. It might not be known when 
to stop, and therelore he thought 
it bestto make a stand in Linine. 

On the 20th of May, Mr Hobe 
house moved the second reading of 
the bill for securing the payment of 
the nabob of Arcot’s debts; upon 
which, Mr. W. Keene begged to 
call the attention of the honse to 
the statute by which the charter 
was renewed. Every gentleman 
at that time did expect, and the pub- 
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lic had aright to expect, that the 


> 


time of p: ticipa’ ing 1 the reve- 


nues of India w ¥! bave arrived 
. . ryan 

before this. This charter was a 

sort ot deed or partnership between 


the country and the company ; but 


Fh } ) ‘. eo ae ‘ 
anhowsn the country had hitherta 


iis laanin . ' 
acted a. he part oF a siesping partners 
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a ¢ - ‘ a 
yet We MOst Ci rly 1 CSS d tiie 
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r ht Ol examining into the affairs 
af theconcern, nudinvestieating the 
cases witch had prevenicd i! - “am 
receiving that partrerpa tion tow: 
toa urally AP 4 ired to be ent led Cle 
When an object of that nature 
came b fore the hov ecit wuasnece 
sary to took very narrowly into the 
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hoped the chancellor of the ce: 
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Chequer would veswrow ais attention 


to this subject, as, in the esac 
difficulties of the count vy it Was a 


serious loss, in 2 fin I 
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view, to be kept from that partict- 
pation in the revenues of India to 
which the country appeared en- 
titled. In India, we had claims 
upon the government which were 
suffered to grow and accumulate 
for forty or fifty years, and which, 
after that lapse of time, burst upon 
the house all atonce. ‘The first set 
of debts of the nabob, although 
enormously great, had been already 
paid, and the debts now brought 
forward were those which had beea 
kept in the back eround for a con- 
siderable time. Most of them had 
arrived to their present magnitude, 
fiom great and usurious interest 

iven contrary to law. He be- 
Peved that of the debts now claim- 
ed, amounting t» 5,690,0002, there 
was not more than 50,0007. honest- 
ly and fairly coatracted. The ho- 
nourable memberthentooka review 
of the nature of some of the debts 
claim: d:he desiredthect: k toread 
at report respecting the conduct of 
John Macpherson, esq. afterwards 
governor-general of Bengal, while 
he was at Madras, tn the year 1767. 
This report charged Mr. Macpher- 
son with enter ne into negotintions 
hostile to the company, aod of 
having gained an undue influence 
over the nab 

Mr. Johnstone rose withsome de- 

rec ef warmth. He said, thut he 
had not originally rotendedto speak 
Upon the ruestton, but could not 
sit silent when he heard the cha. 
rocter of a most respectable friend 
of his, and to whom he owed many 
obiiations (sir John Macpherson), 
aspersed in this manner. He 
though: it was extraordinary that 
the honourable cenUemen should 
have chosen to go near forty years 
back for transactions, with which 
to charge sir ‘ohn Macpherson.— 
As to the reports on which he 


erounded his accusation, there 


wtre some reports, and that which 
had been read was one, which de. 
served no more credit than the re. 
veries of Robinson Crusoe. The 
sense that was entertained by the 
country ot the conduct and services 
of that gentleman, was directly op. 
posite to the statement in that re. 
port. Long subsequent to thos 
transactions, he had been made 
vernor of Bengal, and had intro. 
duced savings, or reductions, to the 
amountof twelvehundred thousand 
pounds. He wished all other go. 
vernors of Bengal had done as 
much good. His majesty had 
shown his sense of his services, by 
creating him a baronet. As to 
what had been done forty vears 
ago, it was a little hard to go so far 
back. It at that time he was per. 
tectly unemployed by the company, 
he had a rght to accept employs 
ment from the nabob. 

Atter several other members had 
spoken, the debate was adjourned, 
and the second reading ot the bill 
did not take place till the 7th of 
July. On the 11th, the bill was 
read a third time and passed in the 
house of commons. In the house 
of peers, it went through all its 
stages without discussion, and on 
the 2Ist it received the royal assent. 

On the 2Ist of April lord 
Archibald Hamilton rose, in conse 
quence of the notice he had previe 
ously given, of a motion for a paper 
containing the opinion of the court 
ot directors relative to the transace 
tions in India during the admin- 
stration of lord Wellesley. His 
object m moving for this paper Was 
to make it a ground of charge @ 
gainst the late board of control, 
and the noble lord who presided 
there. If it appeared afterwards 
that the proceedings of that board 
had been just and proper, nobody 
could be more ready to acknowledge 
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®:< error than he wo uld be: but un- 
i. he was very ™ such mists aken ins 
deed, it woul fturn out that there 

grounds of charge a- 


were gi i d 
gat st them. The noble lo ra had, 
on stating that 


rafter year, Zor 

» aff irs of India were ina condi- 
hon ot th e hi hest pi osperity. Zz he 
directors now said they had been 
on the brink of ruin. One or other 
must be mistaken; and his object 
was, to ascertain which statement 
was correct, and to whom the evils 
that had fallen upon India were to 
be attributed, supposing thar the 
opinion of the directors Was well 
foonded. He was inclined to be- 
lieve, that they were to be attri- 
buted to the board of control], or to 
the noble lord himself (Castle- 
reach), who in that case must, one 
would suppose, be tormented by 
all those teelings of bitter remorse 
which the cruelties committed in 
India, and the calamities which 
would follow the difficulties they 
had occasioned, must naturally ex- 
ate. A dispatch had been siyned 


by the secret committee, approving 


t the treaty with the nabob of 
Onde: vet it would appe ir that 
Loe hod 


‘ | f 


a0 DOT this, but 


reprobated it in the strongest man- 


ipproved of 


ner. Qne object was to turn the 

attention of the house to the un- 

eapPpy sittation of the directors un- 
he bill of 1784, which torced 

mM to sign W hat they 

' the sentiments of a 


ct Seman (ur. ranci 


thhorred. 
nh — le 
ho hi uC 1 
mbodbe enadopt mie we ona 
t have seen this ubst urd am maly 
a government, which was neither 
responsible nor efiicient. It wus 
Proper to see the contrast bets 
the r¢ eal sentiment 
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proposed dispatch of the directors, 
the letter of the board of control 
refusing that dispatch, and the re- 
ly to the letter. 

Mr. Huddleston observed, that 
with regard to these papers, the 
facts were, that the directors were 
anxious to show that, notwithstand- 
ing the signatures of the secret come 
mittee, their opinions were not, fas 
vourable to the transactions in‘ In- 
dia under lord Wellesley. This 
was his view in moving for the pa- 
pers ; from particular circumstances 
he had postponed his motion, tll, 
finding that the papers had been 
produced to the proprietors of 
Kast India stock, and the affair 
made sufficiently public, he thought 
it unnecess: iry to persist. But he 
supported the motion, however, on 
the grounds that every paper ought 
to be produced, that could be pro- 
duced without injury to the public, 
since the public attention had been 
now so much directed to this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. secretary Fox declared, that 
it was with regret he heard that 
such a motion as the present was to 
be made, and more espectally that 
it was to be made by two persons 
for wiom he had a great respect 
(Mr Huddleston and Mr. Vhorn- 
ton). But the pain which he felt 
was not a little increased, when he 
found it was to be made by the 
noble lord near him (tiamilton), 
for whom he had the highes t 
estcem, whose perencal regard he 
would wish to coneiliate, and with 
whom he wouid always desire to 
cultivate a political connection ; for 
to him that noble lord’s ideas re- 
itution, and his 
sentiments on political subjects in 
gener. ul, _ r ad Lo rest on prine 

rles so just, and well founded, 
that it g ave hin the greatest cone 
cern to dither fron m him, even in the 
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specting the const 
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t } a 
ease to the house. Last s¢ssion, 2 


motion Was made for a letter of the 
secret committee, which could pro- 
rly he considered only is a letter 
of the board of c ntrol. It was 
fairly moved for, because an tnd. 
‘dual, when his conduct was call- 
ed in question, might justly enough 
call for such documents as sh« wed 
the subsequent approbation of his 
superiors—he said, of his superiors, 
because, though you (the direc- 
tors) remonstrated with the board 
of control, you did not, it seems, 
think the matter of sufficrent im- 
portance to come to the house and 
state your case; which, if you were 
aggrieved, was a plain and obvious 
course for youto pursue. Another 
point was, that the directors pro- 
bably wished to detend themselves. 
This was not the stage for that. 
When the affair of the marquis 
Wellesley was decided upon, and 
when the papers now culled for 
could have no influence on his case, 
then they might fairly be moved 
for, But it would be ' 
i ble hardship toaun accused perse iy 
you did not 
call for such papers to injure him, 
but to defend your Own characters. 
The answer would be, that he had 
a great regard for your character: 


ake 


an mtote. 


EL ' . 1 > . 
t you conld say that 
« 


but, in defending them, you were 
hot entitled to injure him. hore 
Was ane ther point to be considered. 
lf the actions ot lord Wellesley 
were such as they were repre sented 
to be, then the papers would Ope- 
rate against the board of control, 
and their influence would be in- 
creased when it was found that the 
board had rejected the better coun. 
vel of the direct rs. But, till the 
conduct of that board came under 
tonsideration, the papers ought not 
© be produced. Nothing at pres 


*Qt Would be lost in point of infor- 





bancy, was to come and stzte their 
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mation; and thongh these 


might be useful at another period, 
they could just now be attended but 
with the most injurious effects.— 
ry = 

Though it was not very u 
move the previons question ¢ 
tions for papers, yet, as the 
nothing in the forms of the house 
to prevent it, he would move it in 


cha 
ciil 


lt 211064 


Wils 


resent mstance. 
ry. . . , 
Che question being then put, 


Mr. Johnstone said, that the de- 
gree of astontshment under which 
he rose to present himself to the 
house, after what had yust failen 
from the right honourable se- 


cretary of siate, seareely left him 
the power of utterance. When 
that rivht honourable gentiem in 
and his triends were on that side of 
the house, where they were 
in the habit of sitting, he alwavs 
understood them to be not « 
the warm friends, but the loud 
and strenuous advocates for investi- 
gation on IndianafMfairs. ‘Vhey had 
repeatedly asserted and urged, that 
unless a thorough and mmute in- 
quiry into the whole system was 
speedily adopted, India must be in- 
vitably lost to this country ; bat 
now that they had changed places, 
they, it seemed, had totally altered 
their opinions also, and deprecated 
mauiry as useless and unnecessary. 
The oaly argument in which he 
could agree with the right honour- 
able gentleman was, that justice 
s] be violated ; and it he 
could conceive that any such vio- 
lation was likely to result from the 
production of the papers in ques- 
tion, he should be one of the last 
men to urge it: but seeing no such 
cause of apprehension, he could not 
conceive why the house, in proceed- 
ing to an inquiry of so much import- 
ance, should debar itself from seeing 
what was the option of the courte 
of directors and ot the board of con- 
QZ iil 
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trol on the subiect of Indian af- 
fairs, Those were the officers to 
whom the government of India was 
intrusted, and surely their opini- 

nst be extremely important 
for the house to know. After the 
repeated issiirances given to thie 
house by the friends of the noble 
} rd Ol their: sadiness to give, upon 
every subjec connected with his 
conduet, the iullest: information to 
the house, the refusal in thts in- 
stance Was a strong re fection upon 
the character of that noble lord, 
and upon the conduct of the right 
honourable gentleman. If the no- 
ble lord's conduct was pure and un- 
sullied, he could have nothing to 
fear trom the produciion of these, 
or of any other opinions, He him- 
self really had no idea that the no- 
ble lord was guilty of any intention- 


al criminality, though it was posst- 


} 
! 


“hep epee! 4 
ble he might have fallen into errors 


but too incident to men in rreat 
¥ 


power, by making an improper use 
of that power, and this was really 
the Ulmost Ae Meant to mnpute to 


t! (* iif }] ; lerd. 1} it if diikerenc Ss 


of option had extsted between the 
court of directors and the board ot 
control upon this subject, he own- 
ed that it was somewhat steular 
that the India «¢ mpany and the 
public should be put in possession 


of those ditterence * and p url ment 


»} > kane as } j ] rt 
ihe ACHP in tie (IATA. A 1) bil lals 
= : , } ’ } 
COHNCEIVING as he did, that the 
house, by being ) sed of those 
, 
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papers, would have a much mor 
seccurate kre wieds eof t 

state ot India, and of course be bet- 
ter Capi itated to discuss the sub- 
fect, he should persist in supportin 
i! e nob) k d's MOTION. 


. , . 
Mir. bielov Addineton declared 


tivat 1 ever surpri ds him 

? etn the Oonishinent expresse- 
} ’ " 

cu tie ‘ iW.th.e Memoer, mn 


right honourable friend near hj 


um 
(Mr. Tox ) ; and li the wh le 
of what had fallen from that rieky: 


honourable gentleman, his own ops 
nion so fully coincided, that he fel 
it unnecessal y to add any thing 
further upon points so ably 
quently elucidated. The noble 
lord who brought forward this mo 
tion had professed, that he had ne 
intention thereby to criminate th 
conduct of marquis Wellesley. H 
was willing to give the noble lord 
full credit tor smeerity in his decla. 
ration; but vei he thought it Was 
Imp ssible, if the oY bs papers Were 


produced, but that they Mtist give 
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rise to Opinions mnjurtous to his cha. 
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racter, and strongly tend to exe 
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ment alluded to certainly was laid 
upon the table of the ceurt of pre- 
prietors, by an henourab! 
man who conceived it to \i}- 
dential communication. It had, br 


some underhand means, he under 
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stood, found its way int 
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foot in India, upon a variety 
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the right honours able secretary, the 

weight of whose talents and influ- 
ence heunderst tood would be agamist 
him. But now that the motion 

WAS brought before the house, it 
placed him m quire a different Sle 
tyation. ‘Lhe embarrassed  stitte 
of the company’s affairs, in con- 
sequence of the wars in India, 
was well known to the house. — It 


“was equally well known, that dif- 


ferences of opinion had long sub- 
ssted between the court ot end 
tors and the board of control, 
specting Indian atlaurs; : and thai the 
directions forw arde d to Ind: la by the 
court t of directors ha d not be ‘cn 
obeveu. But when the house was 
t id that the Indian system was to 
be relormed, that the board of con- 
trol was to be changed, and that an 
eatirely new system was to be 
adopted, was tt not important that 
the house should be put in pe ssesston 
of the opinions of the court of di- 
rectors, as to what were the errors 
of the former system, In order to 
jud uge how india ous rhit to be go- 
verned ? Was it not of hi eh ime 
portarice det a declaiation on this 
subject, signed by Cwenty-n 1) e it~ 
dependent men out oft the thirty 
appointed ra an act of parlia- 


ment for th direction of Indran af- 
1AITS, § should be 7 pos C'S’, ma [ ihe 
hon 

House, in order to us oul e Oil 
proceeding unon so Linportant a to- 
pis: Lhe aAliadirs @] India, be h it 
hy ne nd = , | x ’ 
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bs me with claims upon that house. 
Wi thout any feeling ot priv ‘ean 
MOsity to the m arquis — ley, 
tn; the sake of trut hand justice, he 


at “ht the paper moved tor hehe 
. 7 | ‘ 


, 
‘ w De? re thc 


4 Guest 


BOSE : tor this 1 WilS 
= jon upon wih ich, as had been 
i 

“i “1 a late () Jorions Occ asion, 
Pine ‘an _ expects that every man 
hould ¢ Go his duty.” 
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After a long and desultory de- 
bate, Mr }ox’s motion was carried; 
but several otuer papers Were aiter- 
wards ordered on the motion ot Mr. 
Pole. 

On the following day Mr. Paull 
rose, iN pursuznce of the notice 
which he had previousiv given. He 
should barely state the heads of the 
ch: irges he meant to p bru iv forw ard, 
and the manner in which he meant 
to proceed in foil wing them up.— 
[It might possibly be asked of him, 
why he had volunteered tn this bu- 
smmess? or Why he had not lett it to 
the discussten of the Indta diree- 
tors themselves, to have instituted 
proceedings, as being the partes to 
whom thai duty most properly be- 
longed ? ‘Vo this he would answer, 
That fading the India directors, to 
some of whom he had applied on 
the sib} » averse to urge any pro- 
ceeding, he certainly dia volunteer; 
and more especi ially in the case of 
the nabob of Ferruckabad, because 
he was intimately acquainted, from 
lis own knowledye, with the whole 
ot the circumstances, and therefore 
felt it his duty to bring the matter 
forward.  Betore he had determin- 
ed so to do, he had upplhied to that 
body, whose treasures the noble 
marquis had so protusely squander- 
ed whose orders he had so uniformly 
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twos eeraceyt } | ut} as) * rhorry 
CP} rié Ads = allit wh CG Aun TIL) 
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he had totully adisrerardeada 3; out 
sShiow had cacti Sha eeding 
Che’ V oft Gectiied aki pre cil {re 
mince he had given nouce of his ue. 

* , . ? ot 

tention to brme lorward the accusie 
tron. and evinced lus determination 


+3 o | . s-4 
to follow up hie PUTPOsey, cal COUT 


ot directors were so sensibie® of the 
mene 7 ske@ep {- " t yy » } } }y-) 
crimunaty Of th no lord, that 


. 


they had drawn up an indtetment ae 
erainst him, abounding with charres 
ot the most ermiuna i! and Harvie 
tious nature, and mi terns as strony 
as ever were submitted to the dect- 
sion of a court of criminal judica- 
ture. For the manner in whieh the 

QO 3 charge 
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cult to shape his charges from 
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} , . | | | 5 
Ssucn GOCUMEeNLS As He had b kcChleaoie 


to procure, not having Appi d tor 
et Tl\ 1 4 4 4 SEO} al aid ul ‘ li tne OC 


P| rr. In ’ ‘ cov had 
‘ } ) ‘ 7k ; 
adoy ted, he had aeavoured, to 


tie hest if his judgment, to found 


’ | 
himself on t precedent of Mz 
, eer ’ ? 
, tY »4 . i SS on ourable 
‘ an } , 
memoer then ~~ ceeded to read 
irom a written paper the several 
he ids Of chare fC upst Marquis 
\’ 7 ‘ - ’ ih . ' ‘ m ‘ 
\ Ci wey Phe Sl. ‘T} ili come 
‘ . . 
menced with recapriating the ape 
‘ ’ ' ° 
pomtiment OF ule dt ¢ marquis to 
". ° 4 se 
Lire Cl) el pM t } ‘7 Ol Bengal, 
~ pr : = dl ed 
about the middle ot October 1797, 
; : yy: 
AS STICECSSOT t ll Llis Lormv et llirs 
» 9 : . . Tr 
and that ne re. es te seat of Nis 
< ronment m i, In Wi ich 
he continued unti he wa nersed- 
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gppomtme to the vovernment m 
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purposes, squander the moner of 


the said company to an Chor. 
‘1 

mous extent. he result oft this 

was, that the debt of the con pany 

= ym : se C ek ’ 

Wiiical mC a CSstloil i the mar. 


quis Wenesley to the Indian gover, 
ment in 1798 stocd at 11,033,648), 
Mui fenarture trom that 20~ 
Voinmert im 1805) increased to 
above 31.000 OOO7. That, when 
marquis Weliesicy first arrived in 
India, every part ot the comp any’s 
: iit urs wore an aspect ol pro sper 

it had, therefore, only remain dt for 
hi 1m to have acted with an ordinary 
viritlance, and to have foilowed the 
ex nt le and ihe system ot his noble 
predec dssor, th, e marquis Lor Wale 
lis ‘Taw id of which, the said m 
wate \Wellesley, by wantonly “ 
pre fu ely in creasing the } ablic CX. 
penditure, did not only squander 
all the ordinary means in his hands ; 
but all the additional money he 
was able to raise by loans and addi 
tional taxes, supporting a wanton 
and protuse sty!te of i iee wepant 
leled in the case of any former 
chiet eovernor of that «7 MNT Vy, ue 


hie 


somuch that he was driven by bis 


extravacance (oO attempt the scumg 
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ot the MmMposts Upon the lands cf 


Bengal; and he so mus h embat- 


russeathe Nnances ana ty irs of the 
company, as t nr eer tue 108s 
- S rye ‘ > 
© 8 the iT tt Yr! ifo ve i ofa eme 
proc cdea to ree i curate tBe 


conients of the letier received oF 
toe court of directors trom tu 
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Comwallis found it abcolutely ne- 

ary to di ,in order to a- 
losing the means of delray- 
“the charge indispensable tor 
" tenance ee the rewular ar- 
my. Having gone through mar 
other items on tae aetien ef ioatg us 
(orm lis, the sage onagt Mnext aie 


lnded to the wa that b oke out 


.aae 


eessar) 


e month of March 1799; wiih 
manoo Sultan, which ended with 
he taking of Seringapatcna and 
; death of that tyrant; that the 
nsequence e of that war Was, Uiut 

rmous stims of mnoney were ex- 
t ted by order of marguis Wellos- 
ley from the nabobs of Gude, Ar- 
com Ferrnekabad, and some others: 
atter which commenced the Mahrat- 
ta war, in 1804, which was ternu- 
nated in the course of the year; 
and so far from the magne ot 
those wars being ihe cause of those 
embar assments Gi the co Nip. ny "> 
affairs already stated, it appeared, 


ror le ters of lord Welle rsley him- 


elf tothe court of directors, that, 
the tre ‘ of H om ravad ~* the. ine 


» provinces that 
then | ype trout } increased 
thew income abo ve pie WOOL aeveur, 
That, therefore, not wars, but the 

Yamiphed prodicality and wan- 
ion proiusion of the marquis were 
the true causes of the embarrass- 


’ t * thy, ror a7? 1 TT >» ¢ 
; A wtay 4s ‘ ii rs ; a 
— —_ 
| us AG Chulsivarance en: ve 
. » . 
‘ yuo thy ! ‘ i } i! 
! ie Mo . nCT, VICIOLS, 
and corrupt nd 3 leh 
P corrupt Views, ang m defe 


eot the authority, and contempt 
we Order » OF Nis empl yCrs.— 


she embarrassment pariv arose 


‘TOM new mye ng the criminal 
' of Bengal; irom inereaslig 
Wall niv ind LLM CESS nly the 


~* 


met OF tacir oficers, and giviag 
his frends and fa- 


rn m tie expenditure of an 
‘ TY us ? ] t} 
im for the est: iblish- 


packets, and cranting lurce 
op ew J ali ny iA TOC 
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salaries and sinecures to his fol- 
lowers (amongst which was the 
grant ol P5002 a-yoar to sir Wil- 
liam Buri oughs), amounting alto- 
other to the sum of 1. 3X LOQOOL ° 
the erection of a colleos wil Port 


\\ Wlinan, WHIOuT i The rity ot 
the company, which cost iS3.6 Hg 
an ounnecessary tourney of the 
noble marquis, im LSOL, to the 
upper provinces, in’ which the 
most Chil avaly int expenditure took 
place, one item of which was tor 


1100 boats, and the whole charre 
$0,000. There was a charee also 
of 220,000/. for the crecting and 
fitting up a palace for the residence 
of themarquis, which wasdecorated 
ina tele-at splendour unparailel- 
ed even among custern princes. 
There was a charge for a house 
and garden for the noble marquis at 
Bhurtpore, 15,0002. Besides all this 
there was a charge for reviving a bo- 


dy-cuardof cavalry, which had been 
t down | Sal : are : 

pat adown \ S.f wOTIlL « {> e + Oy 

ona principle of @conomy, was sa- 


“ m } ‘ ~_ } ae 
tisacd to ve? atte! ret Ga ©) Siti ( c= 


CASIONS b>) it parts 'o) “the Parr On, 
commanded by a captain: but 
marquis Welles Jey resolved to re- 
vive this bodv, eal to increase hi 
own splendour: and it was main- 
tained, tor the tins) five veers, at an 
annual expense of 40,800 7 
the whole pertod, meluding for 
hic rses, accoutremicits, and outiit, 
the sum of ZiOwQOO/, here was 
also a large sum advanced by the 
marquis for building a town-house 
for the citizens of Calcutta, the 
cost of which was alierwards to oe 
rermbursed by them in such sub. 
scriptions as could be obtained with- 
mm four vears; a statue of lord 
Cornwallis was desiened to he 
erected in the town-house + instead 
of which, it was thrown wmonwst 
the rubbish WM tie Vaults under tbe 
bi uding , and an expensive statue ot 
a, + iord 
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lord Wellesley erected in its place 9 
—and this at 
of five months pay was due to the 
troops. The next charge avainst 
him was, the 2ppointment of his 
brother, the honourable Elenry 
Wellesley, in PSOl, to the yern- 
met ot Oud with the title of go- 
vernor and commander tn ehtet, and 
at an expeise, in thirteen months, 
of about 26,0001, which exceeded 
the ann ual allowance ot the COM - 
pany to the grove noreceneral. Hie 
arbitiaitly maintamed in his own 
har ra to the exclusion of all autho- 
rity or interference from the court, 
to the amount of 628,206/. per an- 
num; and under the influence which 
such a patronage enal 
exert, he precured hidresses from 
every part ot the co ntrvVv, naprroe 
bation of his psciee, conduct, and 


itime when tN) lrrear 
‘ aa , ‘ ; ‘ «+ 


— 
ved iim to 


7 } } 
rvices: and iurther, althouch the 
we = 
0st laws of the country strictly 
forbade him to acct pt any money 


trom the people of the count Vy l 
consideration of his othcial authori- 
tv, vet he received tor the luxuries 
1 t} t ible, ind ot r purposes Oo! 


his own private gratification, no 
} 


aosum than [LOWKKY s and 

ut c , mh) = wal 

e he Wal isti I rn) i\ cyl 

* } *. 

enormous sums of the Company's 


property t the most cor 
j { } 
profligate purposes, and for the 


maintenance ot hus household and 


loelesew -’ erg o% 

establishm« nt im ne rmcst OrgyreoUus 
’ ' . 

vie of splendour and profusion ; he 


; ; 
Was supporting those extravagancn 
‘ a) 


by loans borrowed im the hime ol 
the company, nominally at an in- 
terest of 122. pel 
the manner in WV 
raised, at a re ] witerest oft 16d 


. de swept rest ) 
cent. L] rout he had s ft 


t., but, from 
| 


at nowght the authority of his em- 

PIOVve;Irs, and acted in Girect « 

bY sition to his instru cuions. Mr. 
Paull concluded Statement by 
saving, he had read it as part of 
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i AND 
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his speech, and should now 


that it be ordered to 


ail { 

11 
tab 

Up n the sug Mmesty n nt 
crm ’ ? } } +} } + 
MHedacr, AE MOVE That the ov 
tre ¢ roves be J 1 dD 

: | 

. —T } 

\ DA ® | bem , Kal iit’, I I t ’ 


the cha irges be printed ; 
accordimgly ordered. 
Mr. Sheridan, hi wever, in th 
course ot the evening Said, 
should here fier move that 
order for printing be rescind 
This on the 23d he Proce 
to periorm, because it could 
in hits mind, nor m the Mune 
any fair reflecting man, be ¢ 


tent with justice, that a cy 
mramst that neble lord, or» 
( ! Cl p* rson, SHoOuUid be pu yiisned? 


’ 

tne world Unact the 

that house, merel upont 

tion of guilt, unaccompanied 

any proof whatever. ‘Th 

x Se . ae ’ oo 1 | 

Aalbdil rel LiCl 1 stitial MOVE TOT 

lumes of papers respecting thee 
~* { ] , r ..)! . 

duct ot the Marquis f Weees 

mostot which were already ont 


| ] | 
table; yet he chy *tO OVCTIOOK 


thy ’ Ty.iT) 1} { i) trory 
the charee bet tI Ww 

ard two which, iis i) > «< cun 
was to be found on the tabi, 


Was ever moved tor. Lins me 


4 _ - ‘ ** ’ ant 
aiter some devute, Wa pt dhe 
T! “d. 


\ al oe 
Many cther motions and ¢ 


oa 
quent Gaebate 
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| lace between this period and! 
osth of May; when Mr. Paullp 
sented his charge of high crim 
misdeameanours acanst the 

quis Wellesley, on account 4 
transactions in Onde. OF | 
char re the foll wing 1s a: 
mary :--After the usual alles 
tions, that marquis Wellesley! 
been rovernor-generali f India, 4 
captainegeneral of the forces © 
ring a certait aii it wen 
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state that Oude was a 1 rT ' ae Qt 
1 equa: in extent to England 
" ves: hat Lucknow, the ca- 
l, ¥. qualin extent to London 
and Westminster ; an ithat the po- 
pulati 1 of the « UNITY W iS 

lion That the nabob ol 


— 


SIX Mold. 

Oude was a very const: le SO- 
yereign, having a military turce O% 
» ~~ ie ote ha) : “t . ; 
99,000 foot and 15,000 horse, With 


1 splendid retinue of men, cle- 


. . . , 
rory oO roe 
phants, and every thing in) Un 
highest style of castern) magni: 
CLAce. That the PTVLCU chit ot 
2 le, bet » the Sp atron ol the 


1, 1 ’ ' 


. , \ slp } } 
Marguls yy Leak i ‘*s ail? 


eeptene 1 bit 


valu ble commodits a Ce- 
’ 7 “7 t , 

ture yand Viclut | a VE hat = 

V - ‘| ye i ¢ l i i 


manner, ¢ I) pa ‘ rye 
ott { \ } 

4 hey 
wv y) it Ci » WO 
¢ ted from ( I 


i ih t ; () » 
ne } ! } +] 
prea nts, WV nwa N Linat 


Culid pro cris ? Calcd property, 


and t \ I ; te mean a} 


"1 , . '*) } , 
SUDSISCENCe WeTe ICii. £4iC CHAPEC 
the Pi ceeded t fe the various 


treaties that had been concluded 
withthe nabob of Oude. ‘Uh In 
St aa act had been passed, as- 
serting the imp. licy of further con- 
guests with a view to extend our 
dominions in Indias and for bidding 
any cuttire governor to engage in 
any hostilites with the native 
Princes, except upon an attack on 
their part, without the knowled se 
a d auth rity of the coune:l and 
the directors, or to guaranty the 
territories Of any prince, exc “nt he 
assisted tn repelling an attack as 
above Mentioned ; and command. 
ing Uiat the Carli st possible infor 
Mauion s}y uld hye PIV nto the di- 
rectors, and India board. of any 
hostilities Which might unavoid- 
ably be commenced. That the 
act of 1773 provided that the coun. 
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cil of Fort William, in Bengal, 
" ’ . 


‘ ’ > . im } ‘ 
should be consulicd, and its sug. 


<> 


gestions attended fo, m the polu- 


cul tran AWCc.OnS o! findia. Aidt 
nevertheless marquis Wellesley did 
conceive thc i of « croicamy 


UbprOr) waae puwWwel eT | the nabob of 


Oude ; ot undermining his authori- 
ty, and destroving his government; 
and, under foul and false pretences, 
of extorting from him his heredi- 
tury domimions; and had acted 
upon this idea both without the 
knowledee of the council, and with- 
out any communication with the 
government at hore. ‘That the 
means Which the marquis Welles- 
icy ernployed LO accomplish his 
obrect were, unfounded complaints 
TES pee vine the tailure of the nabob 
wiht payment of the instalments ; 
to him to disband his 
various expedients to 


applications 
a ' 

LirOwnds 5 «i idl 
render the subjects of the said 
nabob disgusted with his  go- 
Vermnmernt, and to enc urage them 
tion and revolt; pouring 

troops into his™ territories, and 
; causing an enormous ex- 
pense; heaping demand upon de- 
Wu rd, tril the revenue of the prii- 
cipaiily Was no lonver adequaie to 
suusty them; and then torcing the 
_ ] , . a + . 
ive up one halk Ob his 
territories : transactions so foul and 


wicaed, that tuey brought disgrace 


upon the British name. Ange that 
for the purpose of carry these 
schemes into execution, he had re- 
moved the former resideat at th 

court of Luckiow, and appoimied 
a Mr. Secit in his stead, whe ap 

peared more ft for bis destens 

hisat wiih res; pte payiment 
of the instalments, the sum which 
the nabob hac | iy had been 
ausmented = tron O5,000L to 
G50,0002 5 thac no ovithstanding 
the dincuities to which he had been 
thus reduced, the iii Ov did nevere 
theless 
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theless puncthaiy pay his mstal- 


ments, and adh to the sttpula- 
: s | { 1 ’ °, ,* . ‘ e} , *? . 
tions © Taie rads VQ olf ee reat if 
pretensions of the murquis Weiles- 
ley were Laise and unfound be nd 
only brought forward with a cow 


to seize upon the territories of the 


said nabob, in dehance of just 


‘ 


and of the law, wh 
Weilesley ought to have ob 
Asto disband 7 the troc ps 3 
the nabob had, by treaty, the 
authority aver his own troop 
houschold, and government. ° 
though, in consequence oi t! 
ficulties ot his st 
uriears tO the company, 
eecret committee were satisti 
he Was biali Jispo d to PalV 
that all causes of complamt v 
be removed. Yet that tl 
marquis Wellesley i 


, 8 
1, OV Tritt 


® hits 
Phat 


is ¢ 


t! aid William Scott, intertere n 
the household and mternal con- 
cerns ot the nabob, and propose 
such terms of reduction as i 
leave him no tr "5 to conn I, 
no amhority to exercise. “Phat he 
sent liree bode of the comy anV’'s 
tTroo) i the ter ries OF the Nae 
bob, who was then almost api Ne 
mohis own ca te tO Iman ry te 
resien his autLority, give up the 
whole adminis rate: rk 
of Oude, thus to « ; 

and his tamily t r 
in any place Wil - 
eeneral might apj 

nabeob, astomshe { 

2 t nal ivi i | a 
nirously refused t t 
The charee t weit 
the means \ I To: he 1 \- 
fi iy 1G 1 cu, ‘° 
a) | M : Scott, t ! 
and ; vermn 

; cts. by ere 

} 1’ pr y srt t [ ( ( 
of his summation had « pel 


H AND 
them to the principal perers 
- ‘ ve it stat ul f 
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s 1 ! sm 

, ° ? } i 
pay Tia 7) tile bist ) lu. 
bitterne S ot {} } ’ } ' 

: = . ‘ ‘ y 

dy yeger WY ‘ 
Ain y ivod hi i Cl alice Fy ] ’ Col 
’ oe, } : . 
AOC Ly es revenue, and tik ‘ 


manced payment of money. "Tha 
IN CONsequence of Chis tatlur 
quts Wellesley, wih the assist 
of iis brother, Henry Welles) 
S( od upon the one-hall of the 


nabob’s territories, and employed 


CU 
every Kind of menace to force him 
to give up the whole. That g 
nabob, aiter every means had | 
‘ iusted ag l, und ¢ 
his lite put in dancer, oll refu G 
the cession. That the mar 
Welle sl y AUeEMCHited wu POVE 


of the halt which 
dou! le wnat ft \ ia WV i ~ «A ] iad 


de) rived Lie DUSOANaGNN even a 


tik ms of ISTENICO =—sO Laat Lie 
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] Ui i le ee ith 1S \ tv ‘> 
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Was finished im violence and mur 

] r } , . . i , . 

aier. Lhat tue TRATCHUUS Ve Clee, 

der to cut off all hopes of re 


UrOoSS, ulways asserted, that in tas 


comuuct he Was SUNcil ned bry ine 
Bivtish POVCTUMCHL 5 and th he 
had broveht disgrace and dp.ao 
yours the British mame. Mr. 
y Tt) reer tuded by observi wt it 

iorehmporernt buatness than this 


load neve come bciwore tu) * SOUS, 


Si MOV’ Gt. reior Chat tae Calarce 
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. — The chan eS of . 
te cVe Ue } 


: eIaeae 
, yr of soverergns, ere, 
J aeeeet | ee . Sh . 1 
tu be Pre diet W bh add 
we i ‘ \ . 9 * iy i 
" \- ‘ } -_ 
" es as those winch 1a] 


mth + - : P . 
r nm . , 7 - ath. 
li f t nc ©. l'Gis il ° Wa abli- id 
oe eS eon trie there was no 
hottie power of 
vet ’ ‘ . t 
, . , 
° } il \ sS 1 wy Dri- 
’ , Ts) ; 
} ! in . 
' sWo. ‘ ‘ ‘ ' cathcnants 
er ates held tee soveren! iV oT 
t - : . ys 
sequence Ol » dissoivtron of 
pam ee 
the Mi r | er eS ever Since iilC 
L. . : 
4 _ . t 
710, Bur wi rom 
‘ , 
’ ‘4 
i tre Lb i i i ta 
° ely hat { We 
’ ’ ° , 
al hy 1 to GiC yrs ti ( lids 
. ». ray +) 1! t ' ? 
: ' \ 
{ i A ' ad i i is- 
, , 
e} : 
ma é 1 til pote * 
} 
Ocinie OF % rc) ot 
5 | 
’ yt { ne 4 1 Ve 
o , 
«! ' » I aise lh 
‘ StaGidig ne ce I1C- 
, 
t the ment the Indian 
es Were Undead OTL FUSTICe, 


e anwnority 


fr. Fox observed, that Wf the 

} ‘ et, + + > 

mrntieman thoueht that the 

Indian princes were not entitled, at 


’ ; , ° 
t TY . ' ‘ 
Hus, O the YY}¢ JUs C( ls 


independert sovereron > he 


hoped that the number in this 


} . 1, Tr, on ] = 
whe agreed with him were 
. al ’ 1 

{ . tide | here WilS no Pro} “ 
«qf YY . . } } 

more universal than tir = it 
you acknowledged the right of a 
sovereyn with Whom vou treated. 
1) . 
. I cy t Te’ Was ( e case 
where the breacy of treaty ought 


W OCCASION mM e’ mdi ‘| ate 1) chan 
Manather, it was where there was 
Ty, T +t i } ? } ’ 

I Pp Wer Dut the power of the 


Sy * 1 . ' =<} . 
. Rete Cspeciahvy im { Ula, where, 


} | 
#) lds DeET stated, th it sw rd Wa 
ths Brey j 
U } etsrevs ri } 
{ rc. fF ever there 
. : ? 
Ula De a « wt a breach of 


eat} could be defended, it: was 
, } M support of the weak acainst 
ut 5 iT ? nae y + 

ur spe But in nadia the Bri- 
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tish ought to be bounc 
’ 

compacts thie \ 

more it was in ther power to 


C ho ed and 
conceal sen- 
Phe C.ltrgee 

was ordered to be printed. 

Li rd fi en 

rose for he purp ") mMovine a 

specie day, ior takag into con- 


break them. ‘Thi 
believed would be the 


timent of the house. 


ole on the it of “Trpe 


sideration the charges of hig! 
crimes and misdemeanours against 
the marquis Wellesiey, Lud upon 
the table by an hon. meiuber on 
the 28th of last month. He hop- 
ed it would not be ne ary for 
him to preface his motion by ob- 
sery LOLS fo any { real lenoth, 1 t 


as the hon. memocr v had 


brought forward those charpes, 
had named no warticu:cr day for 
moving the house to the: con. 


srdera ion—teclinss as he cid the 
nature and importance of Ciose 
charves (iO be suc!) as CH eK tor 
ther full ive sti ravwoOn With the 
t possible delay he now rose 
toy t] at purpose. Ci ntien en who 
had looked into those charges, must 
have ielt them to be of the most 
weighty nature. They directly 
Imput aks »lord Wellesley, not o ily 
tes of pu iblie deli: Wuel cy 

: At Co Od b:aad the character of 
a pubne ficer, but every charge of 
mrivate depravity that could stain 
the panes: reputation of an indi- 
vidual. tie had no doubr that the 
hon. gentleman who brought for- 
ward those charges had done so 
under a. self-persuasion of their 
truth, and a beliet that he should 
be able to substantiate them tn evi- 
dence. But the hon. gentleman 
must allow that, notwithstanding 
the streng th of his own persuasion 
upor the subject, it was still pos- 
sible the noble lord might possess 
a confidence i his own mnocence, 
accusation of 
such 
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superior to evcry 
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such a nature, and must feel ex- 
tremely impatient ior the Oppor- 
tunity f his own vindication, more 
especial) when those charges in- 
dined one O1 a nature more atr 
cious than all the rest, and such 
a ene as called for the most ime 
mediate investigation, namely, the 
charge of a foul, deliberate, and 
cruel murther. [na tits ch ree was 
also mcl ded an ther 
amember of either house of par- 
lament, on whose necount Liso 
Much anxiety must be felt, Ghovgh 
he had not the henour even ot a 


shicht pe rset 4) < | hihance Wit i 


° x £ 
um, nameiv, Dir. bien \ : 
’ 1 ‘ 
ley. l' te ii 1 © Vii trl Tile 
: 
hha alcove ner, « \ f NC- 


i tien $2 ! now . if 
' ’ ’ ' 
1 i. 1} ¥} | nti i ti) hal i \ ! 
day tor sucn ni irVe. 1t 1% ie | 
. , 


‘ ‘ 
t if) \ ( 1 4 
| ' 

i} l OF ‘ iT t ; 9 sUCe 
s¢e ] ‘4 ¢} ‘ 1.7 
m™m \ ’ ( ‘ 9 

’ ‘ 
’ 
aif ‘ \ t T yy - 
kk . ‘ wn 9 ‘ tl ! » ti - 
d 
(3 er ‘* 
slil. ‘ bLilve 


eedent of MY. Burke’s proceedings 
avainet > rnor Hastines, and 
said, that that right hon. centle- 
man, after five vears delbberauon 


} 
and repe wea mot 


table seven aTUICies Ol c] rve 
agamst Mr. Hastings; onthe 12! 
of April, he 


we hod four more: am 


, 
On the 7th of May, three m : 
| >} . ’ } s | s | 
Ana notwiti tana Li T} st 
, + . . 
Renveniimn had en fnve years to 
Leatstaseerata tae . } : e} ‘ 
aehocrate upon iS pu DOSE 3 Lil. 


he had the benent ot the reports oi 
the secret Committee, of Various 


<> 


AND 


papers he moved for, and of 


ry 
dence examined at the hes - 
proof of his charges: yer 3 

not im less than IX Weeks a 
wards, that he moved the hon 


any proceeding upon those ch 
RL a, , all 
Now he had given notice only & 


‘ e* re 4 ] ? } 
preceding day that he had wi 


LNesey 
to examine, and had also mos 
for a number of papers, many ¢ 
av} ° a " } 1 . 
Wich Were absoiuteiy Necessary » 
Uppoert Of the charges alluded: 
> ° ' 1 } 
wy \ ‘ sal i A ie ~’ we 
Vie cs f ew. dl 7? bore - 
ery ; i. '; 
ail pict) i i | j 4 ' 
‘ iy all i 1} 
,? j 
‘ ><? it i ft ) ( . 
j CStreratryon i hye _ 
. ! 
v\ it 3 pect yoke ( l 
| ! ’ 
, l, iil it 
Was a (cnt v? 
Lr ned a no heS. 1 
li 1. .Ul] ‘ i} 4 { il . [ 
) } ’ | 
' « 1’ ’ y \ 1}, We 
Oi isu } ? l + 
Threat ci! i t ' . i . M 
by A igdy t ii { 5? 
ae | y on i ’ \ R IY. if t 
| 
4 -* 
Lord LATC WG Hla on ¢ u 
not let pass S me expre Ons ¥ 
’ ’ | ‘ j 
had tallen trom the nobie lord, 
or os 
without miuking some observat 
’ ’ ] ot eal 
upen them. ‘Lhe noble lord had 
complained that the charges of d 


hon. gentleman went to impeacr 
the private character ot \ rd Wel. 
lesley for acts merely of pub: 
and oficial conduert, and that be 
had app lied to the noble marquis 
perso nally @very atrocious epithe 
ot tyranny, cruelty, Oppress Dy 
| nd even ot murther, lof 


pi der, 
’ 
and offic 


acts done in his public 


—— . 1 .,> yytct “yCCTVE 
imation. But he must concer 
sat 
a oh P { nave 
i IMPoOssmie, MIF Ss ch COUuMW | 
? a ) } - > " 
Pree ry the niirMm¢ ce t ti aa le Cine’ 
i : : 
nan; and as to the Chars 
++ } . . é ; - wet *f 
ther, he did rot conc 
) 
a, ‘ ; ae man 
be pes+s v) asi asVble pA es 
Lb 
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ieaputed. But real- 


he way it Was 
r forw: ird charges 


it, if rh bri ing ny! , 
coach ast ose now on the l ib! v Ol 
Aw tas ; , B+ 

t house, and Cy CT Vv cittie « I Whic re 


to loedhin conceived tO be Ware 
the documents alrea.y 
brome nt be ;ward ith SUDDE rt 1 


? 
. . , . :* | ‘ 
them, » member was to O0E TeS.LFAli- 
‘ oe * ed . 


’ ‘ 
; the use ol such tangvuagce ond 
.@ tee oe 
h epithets as Were usual i) @C\e- 
we) peaks 


sing opinions, extremely naiu- 


See | 
ral to bis feelings, Upon wer’ Cire 
cumstances as Loose ys ? ved ,» lest st 


ol the party 


. 
@ Di Vate CnNaraceel 
ve suppos d Lo be 


cated ia his public conduct, it 
would be 1m ble for any man 
to devise a becoming lancuage tor 
I iF HCTOTC t] i use criminal 
charges ag | iv iblic ck Lingus cy 
AY Mai. 


Sir J nn Ni Wwport ; c ed ome 


+1 } ’ 
sy TOW € nowolie lord 1O 
. ‘ , 4} } ? | 
Le i He dla A Aa 11¢ 
* . ont % , 
’ " %” i? ra) : 1? 
} DIC, ¢ Ui¢ () 
’ " 
Mmistine til Mrvicuiar Charge 
‘ : 
Ka TAU LO Turther, as to sity 
. i } ; 
Setibae Wal Bie aa 1i\ d pCe 
} ’ 
Aiiy € @ i ! 7 . Olsie 
marq IS, ae U) rwith ot! ° 
h, } 
se DON Oar LiCT 4 Tedd tii Le 
tact trom the choroe, 1 
had Ci) , \A i Kilo 
} 1 ’ 
‘ * | 
4p beet Lilt Sard lina] jut > ( - 
; , 
rita Aachard Wellesley, 
’ ' } ° } 
¥y with num med men, 
} .) 
au 04 Lai ’ ) 
’ ‘ ! 
dahl ii] ‘ | 
le Thitt yaort Qdy tnd 
’ ' tad 
domu ) | j , 
‘ ‘ @ ec balk 4 i : > ; 9 
j ck ' q } . 
yea Ol t } 1S 
i 
‘ 17 } 
’ re ther iLicCne 
. ' 
ints i ! } { 


TyT aur « 
. * i iy th ( ? \ , . 
me ; 
7s { {) } 
: i i t) } + mand 
ij » | 1! } } } 
‘Ul, Gvitovrate, \ . 
» 2 ; . . 
f cruel murther. If this 
° - 
. , 
*WAN 7 ta ’ 
ihe ee Ee | MULLET, 
‘ 
WU i] . 
has strong words as had 
= . a. AV ; | 
ir eu ji) thie lahivy dave Ol 
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anon dictment, he was ata loss te 


coneeive what words could de- 
scribe tt more strorely. 
wel a Aur Wettestey rose, to 
xpress some surprise at the ee. 
claration made by the noble lord 


mcly, 
that he thought the charges vyaimst 
the noble marquis, his relation, 
borne out by the docu ments already 
laid upon the table ; and lore 

_ cially, as the noble lord’s hon. 

vend (Mr. Pauil) had said, only 
the moment before, that he could 
not sustain those charges without 


everal other documents which he 


Vv iO spoke last but One? 3 


had moved for; and also the ex- 
amination of several witnesses at 
the | bar. It was very extraordinary, 
thercfore, that the noble lord should 
on the 
‘ l\owever 

remained to be prove nd), that his 
them for- 
ired he was not able to 
istam without much more evi- 
dence. With respect to the charge 


oi murther, owever, it Was one oj 


: ‘ . , 
Hon. wriend who Orol usr] ae 


ward dec! 


t » foul) and ati crus 2 nature to 
} 9) Haas 1 ty, eth mn. 
ae | ( 1 hil Cll, 


Oridelnailas a SlLaMn Upon Lae cis 
ae ie } 1.) . it} 
bcl& QOL OE ail trav at j ‘ i * Wi! le 
( s* ’ 1! , l . } 1} r« ( t up n 
? ’ ’ 
bit Was founded in a propel 
, , { ’ , : 
) ilu Ava , Wee Pha r¢ WCT?¢ Ceri un 
, « i d LCTY 1G i and I i- 
PALS, Ye lent m that part of the 


navpob s terrevory wich Was Cl ded 


to the « many n 1SOl, and ren- 
dered liable . pay certain tributes, 
in the wey Lat iiteeie upon that 


terriiory Ye ate to the company. 


‘Lhe jirst year’s tribute they did 
pay, he believed, reeularly; and 
the revulat ns of the npAany, 

hich were the liws of the country, 
were prt muleated aud est iblished 
1) that territory: but upon the 
second payment bene Pp ig 
stead of con ying with the law, 
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* Oe } ~— 
they con yned ti TEeSIS| if ; toecy aS- 
ae a. 
sembled together their armed torces 


’ ° , . 

under the chiet command of an 
fc 7 an | 

officer named Amas Ali Khan; 


they retired to their forts ; they set 
the laws at deh: neces they refus d 


) } 
to pave any trivute; ana if Wis 


found nec _ or 
ound necessary By the vovernore 


. ee 
are'yy ral, MEd SULIT Tt ot the iarws, to 
reduce thase men by force. So for- 
' 


Tyra ible were they, that it required 


the whole of the Bengal army, with 


the commander in chiet at thet 
hy ad, to eilect this service, The Vv 
were attacked their torts, and in 
the com e of their obstmate re \Se 
fince some persons tel! ; some 
blood was spilt; and this was what 
the hon. gentleman imputed to the 
noble marquis as a murther. It 
Was anact of public power done 
in support of the havs et the coun- 
try, like what would h: 


done against any class of British 


vc he en 


tance to the 
laws passed by that houses; and 
the house would judge how far it 


ae 1 a 
was just to describe such a mea- 


subjects m suilar vest 


sure Dv the eprhnet of murther. 
, ’ , , ‘ 
Lord Len ‘ Wit i W ° 
after some other ¢ versation, put 
ane? Carrica. phe churevees were at 


leneth brought, and several wit- 
nesses were on different points ex- 
amined, and here the busmess end- 
ed. The only subject: remaining 
for us to notice on Indian affairs, 


Was that ot the L 


accounts, which on the lOth of 
July were referred to a committee 
of the whole house : when 

Lord Morpeth observed, that 
the present was a subject which, he 
conceived, must at all times in- 
volve considerations of the highest 
unportance, and at no time more 
so than at the present moment, 
when every thing connected with 
India was, from peculiar circum- 
stances, more than commonly in- 


India annual 


a rr = . 
teresting The financial « 
By : : i 90 clan 
} otaun’t os a 
as Lhe Vital principle which anis 


‘ , ‘ 
ed the whole, was therefore a? 
*T " eirl : { . ‘| eet i 
sent enti it’s Co | irc er Utter: 
H ‘should endeavi ur to wn 
} } . 
house “as tully al “| Lainted 
suly: Ci AS he CO ld, hy Submit 
} ° . ; 
to them the leading feat ITES OF ths 


accounts on the tab! » by WHICH the 


eitnation ot the company’s affa 


both home and toreien 


th 
Pa) 
*@ Sear Tever 


Pe) a 
and expendnure, debts and ase 


:” } : ’ 
for the List taree vears, might & 


. | 7 neat} the thy a | 
4 ead) ti CU With ash Lira UKE " iS Tre 
4 " 


ie ’ a . 
ceding 3 and the general n 
ee Pe 
mignt be easily drawn, and t 
debt of the company at the lates 


period io which it could be mag 
up, and the rates of mterest p 
+ 3 


able on it. both at home an 


} 
. 
India, would at once b , | 
lordship , apy 
Ordshrp then Wehr. over Loe res 
: 
} ! 
( the dit 1° #2 . 
) ‘ p ‘ j ) ' | 
! ! ~ t Aig i i dig a.f Lait 
think he went too tar, \% . 
said. that. in his opinion. the & 
| > t l , l t i e Wit Y 
horney o1 excess Cilairee C uld: 
be taken at less than 3,000,000 
rt’) Dds ce interestin Ind 
AHE GeCDLS bea ile PWILeTeSt hil 4 
; ree 
he Was iWare there micht be dance 
. . *% . . ’ 
of having called m, thoug 
directors had the power ¢4 prot 
mi r} c payn Cre to! ‘ me t 
, 
? , , , . ‘ , ‘ 
Should this be the case, some a 
traord nary means might be nec 


co De re orted LO 4 mut oft 


oe 
ea 


there was no immediate appear 


. a ~_y ‘* 
elhice. lt Ni) rT hi ve ¢ ' Lit § 
he should be able to give som 


account of the measures propose 
d, tor reducing the ¢ 
was Weil 


to bead t t¢ 
enditure in India. It 
nown that eovernment had late!" 


_— —_—~-—4 


een pretty much employed de 
vising measures of reform im UF 
public expenditure ; but i Wa 
deemed more expedient to wall te 


. . : ~ 
it was seen how tar any sche 
~~ 


of the kind were practicable, belt 


they should be gone into 4s fe 
Ce 
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som 
poste 
he et 
we. 
lately 
'T de 
n the 


, ™ > L . 
dia, It would be the duty of the 
emcconers for indian atharrs, to 
commissicners asinianaiah. % 
Wrhe attenuon oO: mail an mi 
Pree, Sepa a a 
z >)! sect, af . are Se | a ; 


— . oe 
bie It was not his miention 
wSS1UILe 


' 
: . mitt 7.) Sel r ra) 
te trouble the CCMMntee ©. ‘ 


cibiect of the treatics with ¢ cind 
or Holkar, nor did he think him 
self even called on to give any opt- 
non on that subject, ie knew it 
was the opin OF ( thers, that these 
treaties Were qr oat to the Bri- 
sh c! aracler, and calculated to 
dia. ‘On 
mitted that the financial depart- 


aciiic dispositions in Ine 


te i ’ 
pres 
, 


} 
the whole, thoueh he ad- 
ment in India did not wear the 
most cheerful aspect, and alilio igh 
he would be the last person im the 
world to raise saneumne hopes which 
were not Keay 1 be TC ilised, still 


bethought it woul! be vaione to 


Vive " eihoOll ») i ! \ UiC- 

dency. Qur resources m the 

casi Were great, and, by proper 

s ' ‘ 7 nv, ms int 

i vo bre i tO ans Yr oul 

~ He did net 

‘| nomy which would 

t hold at 1 
TOM mierit, ¢ to retre int 

eur Or i cs li- 

ved to defeat the obiects 

had ij} WIeW—put tacit 

economy whch won! d teach: us to 

‘ i Hes CL moderation, 

and eqiuiiy. His lore hip 

ded by Moy ing he 4 rst re. 


1, :  ] 
oly (il, HOWE wwe revenue wt 


nw pany tor the 3 cars 1802. 


Un the cuestion boing put, 


Mi. Jo! LOi expressed the 
| ‘ae oe 1° i F 
ms al Fai 1 Which he {elt met 
t fan ana cand! r) .e ey 1) 
met te .ord had made ] 
dle rit. ind : at tly —— 
4 ‘ . = 
count by 
\\ aiid 3° 
» Which wer nand di- 
I ’ 
: As ( si > ] 
- pecied, 
ut ¢ id } | 


} , ? > % ! 
sap remarkine, that 
~ 


- 
» < 
— 
~ 

* 
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- 
rr 
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though the period to which they 
applied Was a period cf war, a great 
pret of the iacrease Was for civil 
eharces. In the first year there 
Wiis an increase of 65,0004, i the 
civil department above the year 
eee AD } in the second vear, an 
ease of 96,0002.; and in the 

mor el an increascof 123,00CZ4 : 
and } he thought, without withheld. 
ing any due reward from meritori- 
ous services to the company, the 
expenses in the ctvil establishment 
n ight be greatly reduced, He 
heped, with the noble lord, that 
we should always observe modera- 
tion and good faith in our conduct 
with the neighbouring states: but 
hat concern that could have in 
he could 
e; and as to splendour 


mi ihe representation Or the execu. 


dimimishine our expenses 
c t ’ 


Nok CONCEI\ 


tive covernment being necessary in 
India, that he dented. It might 


be Necessary in } ti es but 1 In- 


dala, sOlar from « niarbutine to the 
sVand _ . , ~~ . 13 
stain our government, it would 
ma , } sisi . of : , 

] aus to Las gradk A imn*o aa 

‘ yore native vovernments of 

ii countrv. AXS to tie treaties 

} idm even ‘ } i : ae 

D vy to be ariicrently rece 
, . , 
earded oy herent porsons, sureiy 
Dearie oe ear 

i , Py Le Ql j bil <i!) Li}! , Us 

a censure. ite, for one, ai least, 


uid he knew the East India come 
irded them in a very dif- 
mont. dt they renounced 
territory which we held, they re- 
iunced whut it was not proper we 
shoule | ‘s. ‘The honourable 
person Who concluded those treaties 
Was, unquesti nably, the most pros 


‘ 


per hadto have carried his own 
plans into ¢ ne Under that 


teeling. the : oncvrable member 
coum rot hoip rernaarking on the 


‘ a) 


circumstance which he had 
been ail 1, to hich he begged 
lear 00 Crblli wii rT n ot the 


committee and of ti country, 


liumediately 
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Immediately after the news of lord 
Cornwallis’s death reached this 
country, on che 26th of February, 
ministers recommended to. the 
court of directors to confirm sir G. 
Barlow as governor-generai ot In- 
dia. In twelve davs thereafter, 


however, namely on the Sth of 


March, they tell them that it ts 
necessary he should be 
The directors are then desired to 
appaint a certam nobleman tn his 
room, which onthe @4+th ot May 


1 
TEecal ed. 


they reluse to do by a majority of 


twelve to four; and on the 28th 
ministers proceed to vacute the of- 
fice by the i iervey tie mn < f the sien 
manual. VV toatl had smee oceurred 


mwas not nec irv {fol hiinh tO 


state; but it had been seen the 
VOSTE day tlic et | df d l J 
worn ipto tt! otk hte admit. 
ted that, bv the letter Oj} t! i . 
ministers, were Warranted in re. 
commendin to hi Drie Ly h 
an exe! of the prerogative, but 
contended it was a discretion which 
was meant to be exercised only in 
extreme Cases, iu d ¢ ld | 
compared Lo that CXL re iT’ 
prerogative by whieh | 
mig! t dismiss a& muita 
As a proot ot this, it had 
by mam ¢Cxere le GXt ye t 7 
nt occu lk, TO? th r OV 
had existed. He ¢ led 1 
never Was anerxe OT 2 pre? “le 
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ferent reasons Which had been :ts- 
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argued that not only no necessity 
‘ " . . , 
had been shown, but that it wa 


unwise and imps hic. = Hlolkar had 


territories to be restored to him at 
the armstance ¢ 
and it must 
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had been all wed to C2rry it ints 
( ymplete effect. 
Lord He nry Petty replied to the 
at serv wioONns ot the hon urable 
gentleman, who had not, he pp 
sumed to say, read the act of It 
with attention, or he would hav 
seen that the interpretation whid 
he and others attempted to put 
upon ot was untounded. lor n 
the same clause in which the power 
of recalling a governor was vested 
m2 the directors, it wes also vested 
mi his majes'y and councils bur 
this seemed to have ! Ver ,OOk. 
ed by the honourable member, who 


condemned the exere ofa power 
! ly We Nece 1? im} 
t! pre-e mince! Os esent 
state. ‘Lt it Non n her 
Wwe uld have lL dey it State GO. 
verned without | ct te 
Ci) ( a ind j Was Ue 
Wihaing to att 4 s. It 
was asserted by et! honourable 
member that this power of recall 
was guite new and extraordinary, 
and tat never had been exerci 
wore nce l,Sst; lynnt it seem. 

to be torgotten, that the same 
wor h; id ty \ fore Exercised 
t tiie & Yet it excited 1 
Out \ 3 ors MaesKt 

. mred to undaubted pr 
rogalive, som lemen appeat 
ed to be a ! fo rare a Cide 
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dencies, in whom they could ¢ 

fide? Were they not by the star 
tute of 1754 armed with that 
power? and did nwt their oUuty 
call upon them for the exercise a“ 
it? LPhey were as resp nsible forte 


government of India, as for wate 
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and it would be as just 
re with their appomtment 
he one, as with 


Ireland ; 
to interie : 
of a viceroy for thie a 
that of a governor tor the other, 
The governor whose appomtment 
had ot taken placefor India would, 
he was persuaded, afford ceneral 
gtsfaction, and uns persuasion 
rested upon the beliet that the noble 
lord would carry out with him to 
India those principles of modera- 
tion, economy, and a strict adhe- 
rence to treaties, which the house 
had heard so distinctly laid down 
by his noble friend who opened the 
debate, and which formed the 
frmest basis of every good govern- 
ment. 

Lord Castlereagh maintained, 
that the tendency of the revenues 
of India was to augment in the 
manner and proportion which he 
had described to the house, and 
that his predictions were falsthed 
by events upon which it was im- 
posible for any man to calculate, 
namely, by wars which he had not 
imuis contemplation when he made 
the statement to which the noble 
lord on the treasury-bench referred. 
The noble lord vindicated the 
grounds upon which the late war 
in India was commenced, the man- 
nerin which it was conducted by 
marquis Wellesley, and also the 
aes upon which it was concluded 
or sir G, Barlow, The removal 


@ tus deserving individual from 


“ie goverament of India, the noble 
“rd condemned in the most unqua- 
hed terms. 

Mr. Francis considered the In- 
4 Cedt as not less than thirty-one 
sitions sterling, and the annual 
“eacency to be 9,655,957/. al. 
oe Was a territorial re. 
— Ourteen millions. Even 
8 the sales in England from which 
te dividends were discharged, 


~eoeees to be a loss gf 


7 & 
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418,5407, Then what was called 
the stock account exhibited at one 
view the true state of the affairs 
of the company; and what wasthe 
true state of this account? All 
they took credit for was 6,181,0002. 
and yet even this was fallacious ; 
for eut of this amount was not 
deducted the capital, which in 
every mercantile statement must 
be considered, and when that was 
subtracted, there was, in truth, a 
balance against them of from three 
tofour millions. Avain, they elaim- 
ed upon government 1,460,000. 
which was a maniiest excess on the 
just demand of 2,000,000/. In a 
rery short time there would be 
become due from the company in 
England 17,500,000/., and what 
were the measures to be taken to 
meet this exigency, he was totally 
at a loss to conjecture. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, after 
having adverted to a variety of 
political subjects that had been 
touched on by other menibers, proe 
ceeded in a most elaborate speech 
to consider the financial state of 
India, the object of which was to 
show: (1) the real situation inwhich 
the finances of India will be in 
time of peace: (2) the real state of 
the India debt in April 1805, at 
the close of lord Wellesley’s go- 
vernmcnt,and in April 1806; and 
(3) to compare the debt with the 
assets, and shew in what manner 
it had been incurred. From the 
documents which were before the 
house, and to which he referred in 
proot of his several positions, he 
assumed that the total increase of 
revenues during lord Wellesley’s 
administration, in different parts 
of India, was - - - - - 5,608,239/, 

The revenues having 

been, in 1798 - - 8,059,880/, 

And those estimated 

mnfuture - -~- - 13,668,1192 
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memb T declared 
that notwithstan ling the laryre ile 
mount of the debt, and the embar- 
russments occasioned m India, at 
different tim Sy by the great de- 
ervices which 
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hero wag attended by heroes to his 


grave; accompanied by the s¢ ven 
ene of his sovereign, the chief no- 
bility and gentry of the kingdom, 
rachments of various corps of 
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his poverty, which mieht be re- 
ferred by many to a culpable re- 
nissness or profusion, will be re 
warded by others as an evidence 
of his being above seeking. power 
as an instrument of pecuniary emo- 
lument. His talents as 
were of the ve ry first description, 
and rendered him in every debate 
the boast of his friends, the ad- 
miration of his opponents, and the 
delight of all who contd GuSMIss 
from their minds political preju- 


dices or 


an orator 


voice 
was commanding and agreeable, 
his utterance in the precisemedium 


attachments. lds 


hetween slowness and raptdity : 
to these qualities were added a 
luminousness of method and an 
uninterrupted How of the most cor- 


rect and +leront diction. Whether 


In tae Open speech, the com. 
prehensive 1 ‘ply, or the casual ex. 
planation, there were ta his address 
i pertinerce, dienity, and fluency, 
rreat 
and ulwavs iinpressive, The he 
of the late premier will na- 
turally observe. thet Wy Line first 


March gendered diam alway 


» t 
period of Mr. Pitt's administration 
he was suceessty|h emploved in 
rep inme the evils « fthe A crican 
i sie tals] npr and tendine 
Our commerce s mm a r OU 
ystem of revenve laws:in redus 
er the {) i er of the Ease 
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passed it not immediately under 
tr auspices, with His most express 
and decided approbation ; and the 
tights of the pe ple were support. 
ed by him in the discussions on the 
regency. ‘They will remark, thet 
the latter period of his ministry was 
a period of extreme turbulence and 
difficulty: that, when the principi.s 
ol anarchy were kindled on the 
continent of Europe, and threaten- 
ed to involve in one scene of 
Fuin the institutions of civilized 
society, De exerted his mighty 
cnergies tO Oppose their spread ; 
that he cut off the communication 
between this country and France, 
from which many returned tainte 
ed by the fanaticism of liberty, 
and zealous to make pre elytes of 
thousands who were heie but too 
ready to be converted. They ask 
With atone of triumpa, Who quell- 
ed the hydra of faction? Who 


prevent ed the successful organiza- 
tion of treason?) Who cuarantied 
this happy nation from the Ma. 
rats and the Robes; ILTTCS, trom 
the commutees of public satety, 


P 
the bloody palaces, the republican 
marriages, the i dk fativable evil. 
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was who advanced the glory of gg 
avy to a pre-eminence of sp} 
cour unapproached in the record; 
of nations, and who in the Mics 
© _ ze ir issing and destructive wy 
ced the rel wlhoen raging in ‘ 


sister | ‘Sanden. and consolidatedie 
ever the streneth ot Great Brig 
and Ireland, by chat union whid 
must be considered as a Master-piece 
of policy. It weuld ill becom 
us to pass the limits of sobriety, 
and ado pt that style of ewoginn 
which would exclude all sy ts and 
failures from the subject of v, Us 
restrained p: INCPYTIC lo Ollen mor 
injurious than calumnious censr, 
and those who admit of no fay 
and those who will allow no pi 
liation are equally and highly 
judicious. ‘Lhe « 
success, whicli the best plans ca» 
not conimand, but % ‘the pias 
themselves wich attended sever 
of Mr. Pitt’s military enterpnss; 
the high tone in which he vine 
cated the landing Ol ! 
without the consent of park 


cHCIeNcy, nwt 


ment ¢ the Spants! IR n 
mainents, Which ex) | the 

to great burdens ior tn 
causes, and had nearly interrupts 
by the horiors o: Wit his scner 

{ ¢ tag 


vith that profuse expenditure 
public money which was too ¢ 
tuinly characteristic | f his gove 
meni, may perhaps justly be 
puted as blemiisnes to his 
stration. After these deductions 
to whi ch updoubte div othe rs ngs 
be added, enough will rema 
do credit to his patriotism, inte; 
ty and talents, and _partict 
that striking tact which mis! 
dern a thous and p litrcas ¢ ; 
that amidst the c nvuisions of 
contiuent and the threatened 
Oraravauon of civil society 
Briush pauon has retaries 
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snetitution which our ancestors 

wehased with their blood, and 
wr we have escay ped trom _— 
' a free, a prosperous, and ; 
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t 
CTisios 
hon 
‘ 


ie 


y pe -ople. 
he a ssocxates of Mr. Pitt in of- 
fice, although : several of them men 
of talents an nd business, felt fis 
death the signal of the terminat.on 
of t her po itics il p OWRYT, and the 
way was now open for Mr. Fox’s 
return to office, after one of the 
longest intervals of active and de- 
termined opposition which the hir- 
tory ot the country recor ‘ds. His 
union with the Gr nville party, 
which had existed almost ever since 
therr re‘irement from off Cty ape 
peared intimate anu cordial ; ; and 
athough it had cblived him some- 
what to lower the tone of his par- 
hamentary hostility, and, m_ deie- 
rence to his new ASSOCIALES, to 
uch hightly on \ arious plans and 
measures in the sugce tion or sup- 
portot which the Ceemtiie s had 
taken an important part with Mr. 
Pitt, it was to him an acquisition 
ot strength and talents, and indeed 
was of eminent mutual policy and 
advantage. Lord Grenville was 
commissioned by the king to make 
the hecessary arrangements for a 
new en ny an apport. 
ment which gave reneral satistiae- 
tion, His hich honour, his family 
nections, and his distinguished 


talents we I] quali fied him tO CX- 
ecute the trust reposed in him. 
bhose who had vie wed with some 
i ce of apprenension§ the po- 
. ‘ ek of Mr. Vox, were pare 
cularly pieased at the idea that 


Nv ur ryyvty a | . 
ai unfavo Imadle tendency which 
My rt arise tf 


om them ia the new 
ha acter, which iow 
ed he wou! 

With a 


is not doubt- 
4 now fill, would meet 
c unteraction in the cir- 
Cumspect policy of his colleagues in 
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office. The completen of the 


new arrangements was a work ot 


great diticulty. Difficuliies how. 
ever and, if such there were, dis- 
sensions having at ieagth v — 


the names ot the new inisters 
were announced in the ‘cae 


ie cabinet ministers, eleven m 
number, consisted of lords Er- 
ckine, Grenville, Spencer, itzwil- 
liam, Moira, Sidmouth and Elien- 
borough, lord Hlonry Petty, Mr. 
Fox, Mr, Windham and Mr. Grey. 
Lord Grenville succes ted Mr. 
Pitt as first lord of te treasury ; 
and lord Henry Petty as chancel- 
H r oF the —— Harl Fitz. 
william was made presitent cf the 
conpetlin the room of Jord Come 
len, and viscount Sidmouth jord 
privy seal, in the room of the earl 
( 


4 
fF Westmoreland. Mr. lox be 
came secretary of the forey rit ot- 
fice, which had been held by lord 
Mulgrave eeneral Fitzpatrick 
followed Mr. W liam Dundas as 
secretary of war; and Mr. Wind- 
ham lord Casilereagh, in the de- 
partment of war and colonies; 
while in the home department lord 
Hawkesbury was suc ‘ceded by earl 
Spencer. Mr. ——. now made 
a baron by the tide of lord Er- 
skine, was presented with the great 
seal of E nel ind, which had been 
held by lord Eldon. Mr. Grey 
was app yomted first lord of the ad- 
miralty, over which lord Barham 
had tae presided. ‘The master- 
ship ot the ordnance, last in the 
possession of the earl of Chatham, 
was conferred on lord Moira. Mr. 
Sheridan succeeded Mr. Canning 
as treasurer of the navy ; and the 
duke of Bedford lord Hardwicke, 
in the government of — Ireland. 
Karl St. Vincent, with powers of a 
very superior and comprehensive 
descrip i m, was appointed to the 
RS command 
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in the operations of war, are also 
among the singular and untortu- 
nate circumstances of this d ! le 
blecampatien. But the contest was 
Infact between vivrour and weal- 
ness, Which can never be ot lone du- 
ration whether m the eabiet or in 
the field: an armistice theretore 
soon took place which did not long 
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precede paciheation; and on the 
27th of December the treaty. ot 


Presbure was signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries of France and Anse 
trict. 

By thisact Austria acknowlede- 
es the annexation of Genoa to 
Prance, and thecompletesovereien- 
ty of all the territories beyond the 
Alps which France had meo porat- 
ed before the present treaty ; and 
the city and termtory of 
which Austria had gamed by the 
treaties of Campo) Formio and 
Luneville, are united for ever to 
the kingdom of Italy. In Ger- 
many, Bavaria and 
the duke of Wurtembure ere ac. 
hnowledved as kings by ‘the Aus- 
trian emperor, from whom Bava- 
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eer of a monarch who he tor- 
meri) requested to serve aS an 
( asin. 

The events of the campaign thus 
enabling hin ro lispOse Oi princi- 
pu Veles and kinvdoms, Boouparte, 
bythe treaty of P resburg yhas drawn 
a! sund a con ite af iby) e p art of the 
fontiers of France, a cordon of 
vereigns, who owe thetr 
elevation to his power, and are 


hound by gratitude and policy to 


boudetor 
CUu.evea 


his service; pt ssessin? too much 
collision ot interest, n aimost any 

' posable case, to combine in Op- 
| sition to him, and ae a 
michty to bre: ik th at- 
tack of any form! idable pr wer which 
migat t be di posed 1 al le On that 
side to give her molestation. His 
kin gdom ot Ttaly derived also, 
from this treaty, advant. ire, in 
territory and pop that ion, of the 
highest fa ns iy and by which 
he may be considered as haviug 
Strengthened bis ron crown with 
hen nds of steel. Bat, beneticial as 
the treaty. most ertamly was to 
Bonaparte, by these and other 
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stars of her imperial constellation, 
were many of them for ever extin- 
guished ; and with taipaired and al- 
most dest oye {intluence inthe west 
ot Furope, nduence whichit appear. 
ed scarcely possibl » she shi uid ever 
regain, she seemed by 
retromrade from the W rd ot ClVi- 
lization, and Likely to be shut out 
from all those political concerns of 
it, 1a Which she had borne so com- 
manding and pre-eminent a part for 
a succession of ages. 

‘The consequences of Bon: eaparte 's 
StUCCESSeS lo, ust sAustri: t, Were pare 
ticularly untortunate for the kings 
dom, or least the government, 
of askin. "Phe voverniment of 
that country had but recently en- 
tered into a treaty of peace and 
amity with that of France; and 
the permissionot the “4 


this tre: ly 


Lnolo-Russian 
army to embark at Naples with 
unequiv ocal intentions toace agaist 
the Ire ich l Was Cons! idered by 
Bonaparte as a perhdy deserving 
ot the severest pu inishment. His 
resolution Was taken to punish so 
tHagrant a violation of good faith, 
aud Massena Wils appointed to carry 
his resolveintoexecution; buthe was 
Jdterwards superseded in the prin- 
cipal command by the emperor’s 
brother Joseph. ‘The army marcl- 
ed inthree divistons ; the richt come. 


Massena, turough Capua, while 

I Capna was 
the city waited on the prince, and 
other forts. Burt it afterwards ape 
Gaeta was in fact very far from 


manded bv «eneral Regnier, which 
proc eded by Gaeta, the centre by 
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the lett advanced through Istria, 
under general Loicy. 
invested on the 12th of February, 
and on the 15th a deputation from 
signed the surrender of Gaeta, 
Capua, Peschart, Naples and the 
peared that, whatever the above. 
mentioned deputation might sign, 
having surrendered; and that the 
prince 
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notice. The Russian forces had 
retreated from Naples On the ip- 
proach of the French, to the repub- 
lic of the Seven Islands and to 
Corl uy where, the events of the 
war having prevented their exer- 
tious in their former destinati: 

they miehtawar the progressot hos- 
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tilities and avail themselves ot any 
opportunity ot b nehune the come 
mon cause that might oceur, such 
is they afterwards tound in the pre. 
servittion of Alkania. ‘Phe Brivish 
forces had withdrawn te Sicily with 
the: y" al taal Ol N Lp les. | h ‘best 
nguas were 
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James Stuart, assisted in complet+ 
ig those arrangements which wai 
thought to contribute to this pur 
pose, and the commander eatended 
iis " Ww oat the sume time to the 
shor i ataly, vatching the pro- 
gress of ae war, and ready to setze 
way circumstances which m ioht be 
sivailable to the cavse of the allies, 
or contribute to the glory of the 
British arms, 

It was not mez before an op. 
portunity of thts description occur 
red, which wy to aun enterprise 
which will form a splendid tigure 
m the British annals. With a 
force of , less than five thou ind 
mien general Stuart embarked trom 
Sicily in the month of July, and 
landed at St. Eunhemia on ‘the 
Opposite hore. ‘Lhe French gone. 
ral Reenier was no sooner informed 
of this landing than ‘ marched 
his troons irom his station at Rey. 
vio, collecting as he preceeded 
his scattered detachments, to inect 
the English, in full contidence of 
Having arnved within 
ten miles of their army, he en amp- 
ed with a force which, w ith the 
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addition of three thousand men, 
who joined the night before the 
battle, amounted at the lowest cal- 
culation to seven thousand men, on 
the side of a woody hill, beneath 
the village of Maida, sloping into 
the plain of St. Euphemia. His 
flanks were strengthened by an im- 
pervious underwood, and the An- 
nato, a fordable river, but the sides 
of which were extremely marshy, 
along his front. On the fourth he 
was approached by general Stuart 
In Ws strong position over a spa- 
cious plain, which gave him an op- 
portunity of observins the minutest 
motions; and about nine o’clock 
m the mogning, after some loose 
hit lag on both sides to cover the ma- 
neuvrings of the two armies the 
opposing fronts were warmly 
engaged, “when the prowess of 
the rival nations seemed fairly to 
be at issue before the world,” The 
right of the advanced line consist- 
ed of leutenant-colonel Kempt’s 
battalion of light infantry, with 
the light companies of seven other 
regiments and one hundred and 
filty chosen battaben-men under 
major Robinson, wiio were oppos- 
ed by the favourite Fiench regi- 
nent of St Legere. A few rounds 
were fired reciprecally by both ar- 
mies ut the distance of abcut one 
hundred yards; “ when, as if by 
mutual consent, the firing was sus- 
pended, and in close compact order 
and awful silence they advanced 
towards each other ull their bayo- 
nets beran to close. At this mo- 
mentous crisis the enemy became 
appalled. ‘They broke, and endea- 
voured to fly. But it was too late ; 
they were overtaken with the most 
dreadful slaughter.” General Ack- 
land availed himself of the oy pc:- 
tunity to press with his | F ade, 


which was on the left of the light 


‘ 
 -) 


infantry, upon the corps in front ; 


which completed their dismay apj 
disorder on the left, and covered 
the plain with their dead and 
wounded. In hope of recoveries, 
the day, the enemy made a ore 
effort on the right, where they wor 
received with the most undaunted 
firmucss by general Coles’s brigade 
and the grenadiers and 27th », 
giment under  licutenant-colone; 
Smrh and O'Callaghan. Ty 
French cavalry, repelled successiv 
ly from before theirfront, attempied 
to turn their left ; when liewrenay. 
colonel Ross, who had that mornin 


’ 


landed at Messina with the 
regiment and was coming up with 
the army during the action, bya 
well directed fire from his rezimex, 
opportunely manauvred tor the 
purpose, totally disconcerted th 
attempt. ‘This was the last feeb 
strugele of the enemy; who, avo 
nished and dismayed, now prec 
pitately retreated from the fieldd 
battle, which was covered wit 
carnage, Seven hundred of them 
were buried on the spot: a general 
anda lrouter a it-colonel were am R 
the wounded, who amounted t 
above a thousand. In Monteleon 
and various positions between the 
field of battie and Rezo were 
stationed also above a thousam 
men, who speedily surrendered 
The total loss to the enemy was 
estimated at 4000; while that @ 
the side of the Biitish consisted 
one officer, three serjeanis, forty 
one rank and file killed, eeve 
othcers, eight serjeants, (WO drs 
mers, and two hundred aad sty 
one rank and file wounded. [twa 
soon however perceived that every 
effort, according to all human pm 
bability, would be ultimately mem 
tual to expel the French trom te 
conqnest. With that prucenct 
therefore which should always ® 
company and direct valour & 

nerd 





peral Stuart soon after reembarked 
for Sicily. We may lament that 
this most splendid victory was at~ 
tended with no permanent advan- 
tage with respect to the immediate 
object of it; but the impression 1 
made of the discipline and bravery 
of British soldiers was of incalcu- 
lable value. The pride of the ene- 
my was mortified at seeing those 
of his troops most distinguished 
for high exploits, retiring betore 
the bavonets of the English, and, 
with all their experience and repu- 
tation in arms, yielding an easy vic- 
tory toa vety inferior force. The 
honours were here tarnished which 
had been acquired at Lodi and Ar- 
cola, at Marengo and Austerlitz; 
while from the plain of Muatda 
sprung another and perhaps more 
brilliant wreath to adorn the brow 
of British valour, in addition to 
what it had recently acquired in the 
fields cf Egypt. Men, who ina 
distant country can thus fieht the 
battles of allies with whom they 
have no ties ct language, or mane 
ners, or intimacy of any deserip- 
tion, Whose picty they deprecate, 


Whose prnoral e tl ey rite Disc, at 
whose morals they blush, what 
achievements would they not effect 
when contending for all that is va- 
luable on their native soi}? In such 
a situation, what suilering would 
be deemed severe, or what difficul- 
ties would prove insurmountable? 
When contending on their patri- 
montal ground, for their wives and 
chidren, for plenty and security, 
for a constitution of freedom, and 
a religion of benevolence, what 
limits can be fixed to the operation 
Of so grand an Imprise, and what 


enemas s, however humerous orhow- 
ever turmidah!} 


e, must not be over- 

"— and blasted in the conflict ? 
‘a Ty’ ’ + > 

. ne Compicte subjection of the 

Sapoutan territory by the French 
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followed not long after this illus- 
trious victory, which might some- 
what delay, but could not prevent 
its accomplishment. The support 
of the British arms, which could 
not have been effectual, being with- 
drawn, the enthusiasm of the Ca- 
labrians abated, and they finally 
yielded to a fate which they nobly 
resisted while a chance of success 
attended their endeavours for that 
purpose. Gaeta had firmly with- 
stood the effects of all that forceand 
skill on the part of the enemy could 
effect: but its garrison was dimi- 
nished by the fire of the French, 
and borne down by incessant exer- 
tion; its heroic commander was 
severely wounded; the works of 
the besierers were completed ; two 
practicable breaches were made in 
the walls; and a signal was every 
moment expected to be made tor 
the assault, which would have been 
attended with a profusion of blood 
with no object in view equal to so 
dreadful an expense. In these cir- 
cumstances, the commandant truly 
and wisely concluded that he had 
done enough ior glory ; anda capi- 
tulation was signed by him and the 
French gener: ), which was without 
delay communicated by the new 
monarch to his brother in a dis 
patch, inwhich Gaeta was no longer 
represented as an insignificant fore 
tress with a petty garrison, but 
the acquisition of it was extolled as 
of the highes: value, and as obiain- 
ed, which it certainly was, only 
by the most persevering activity 
and valour. 

This event may be regarded as 
completing the reduction upon the 
continent of the kinvdom ot Ferdi- 
nand, a monarch descended from 
a long line of royal ancestors, yet 
succeeded on the throne of Naples 
by the son of a piebeian, but the 
brother of aman, wio from this 


low 
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low origin bas raised himself to an 


elevation of power above any of 


the continental SOVETCILNS 3 whose 
conscience has never proved a bar 
to his ambition, and whose pro- 
found plans ard unrivalled ener- 


eies have baffled the projects ot 


confederated Europe. ‘The fail of 
aples under the influence of 
rance it is inevitable to deplore, 
as adding to the already accumu- 
Jated powerot an inveterate enemy 

bert With respec. to the peo} le ( { 
Liat coun TV, however repulsive 


ait frst the cuans ni r be to 

toe habits and if 
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W ad aprear searce ae 

toat im act it can ve event Uy ToO. 
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ecbaka eel arent ie pul t ; ut avcnerT 
Suifercd wto remain a stumb: - 
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for «ail pnyvsica LIr¢ Or. UtS- 
ease, Live sk th and bi r(y} « we 
ASSAUSSTIAIRES «all al pout tls CA {- 
mg hitherto m this large rortson of 

S's : > 4 - P } } 
Italy, and which, 1 ? l Oe wae 

ee } } Bent ¢ . } 

Wad, LAI LAL 4 VCTHMCHAL sCemMmee 
} els . ‘ , 1) ** 
Mut ittie stidrous to reform, Wii m 

| ! ° ¢ . } . ‘ 

lil probability Ly Mrtiewraed unde. 

‘ 

’ , , 

the present dynasty. lacustry 
, ‘ . 

{ } sts vil pr hati Ot Cie UU. 
° , ‘ ? ast ] 
Ait On ar. 1) » Of icy ~ WHICH 
vt ‘buried in subterraneous ruins 


; 
Daled superst iton, and at length 
t rational prety, Muy take pl 
that rank and foul) ecrrupiion 
which has hitherto pars ‘d under 


the name of religion; and the me 


stitutions about to be x troduced 

by an active and enterprisin:s (TO. 
<’ o 

v CNL mito ti i iol {? i} coun. 


Pimments of that 
in Which the vir- 


trv. may be the « 


il. load Midis 


on BRITISH AND 


tues of the inhabitants may bea 
an affinity to the purity of e 

mosphere and the fertility ot the 
S il, and beauty of character May 
predominate equally with the gyb. 
lime and attractive st: enery of pa. 
ture : a prospect whic! © philan, 
thropis . will be pl sich toc herd h, 
and which, for a moment at leas, 
shall « onacle forthe successes of an 
ageranaized d arrogant enemy, 
‘The successes Of ‘the British 
he last year, did net 


: 
b) Ahnhy Means Teacidr the aftention 
| 


, ‘ . 
\ during L 
iON of 


ulwark of 


our defence and tirce Of national 
glory. ‘Lhe wretched remains of 
the combined fleets of France and 
. a FETC Ci ly bloc kade hy 


loid Coll aewood off C adiz, which 
they had such reason to regret 
that, m a moment of tementy, 
they had lately quitted. Admiral 
Russel was employed in watching 
the mouons ot the Dutch. QO 


: 
Brest our cruisers were exercising 


o 
eS oat. 7 , a heas 
Macwattllvravie Vig ices nd Cis. 

) 
| D  cecuetaeeaeee 
plavingr that cheerful activity in 
‘ . <2 . . 4 
theirmieritorronus everth ein” YWHICR 
' ° > | | 
nothin: egould sium » but the 
. . } } | 
service of ther country, and which 


the idea of this rendered not 
werely tolerable but attractive. 
i.e loli squadrot 1m the Downs 

inizing eye over the 


’ q 1° 1, " 
port of Boulowne, from whiecn the 
4 } . - . 
it Luta (>? tir ( 7 i\ G , t 
1 ] _ 
T.0vVe D ‘+ a thre yitte . ik . 
} } . > ~* » 
should incur inevitable de ction 
7 ‘ ° , = ms " 
wr ] ’ ‘ eC N rth 1 tO t! stra 
. " 
of {51 } ry the enemy were § i 
} 1 “aa 5 } ha 
wWith'n therr harbours, and pad We 
! ri 
ae rut hg »PCCUAC de Lu) ee Us 
«? ’ 
ae. 
Sritish squadrons perpetually me 
i , ‘ ; 
et, 7 «9? ~ | 
ing before them in triumph, Of, 


. : he 
driven cif tor a short } riod bj 
° ’ | te i | 

the power ¢ r the elements, § 


which all human ski] and eben 
must yield, speedily returning 
e j rere ey 


their station with renewed acl 
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With all the vigilance which it 
was ps yssible tO exercise in bloc! Ke 
ading the enemy, opportun LIES 

vitably occu red ot which they 
iv wiled themselves fi r se ndi ng out 


their remaining vessels “of war. 
The reinforcement ¢ ot their colo- 
nies Was an 2 Fur of consid rable 
rvencv. Ti ge annoyance of the 
nitish trade was an object, for et- 
fecting which they were always 
ready to incur a greater Nevard ot 
ruil, than there Was a chance ot 
their success. At the close « f the 


erecediut year, admiral Viliaumez 


pesen utes 


( }p) 4 

. ; ' 

wer ol b lt PATE, sdtal ¥ Shi 

‘ e . ? 
‘ '. 4 «fl, a@ ~ 
himseil of one oT Ui On! TLUN 
. . ¥ 
. —e : hn nls ¥} 
ties to escape from port, With Geven 


sail of the line and a number of 
friyates: which afterwards  sepa- 
raed into two squadrons. ‘The 
alarm naturally excited among the 
mercantile interest on this occasion 
was not small; and reports ot vic- 
tory and defeat were circulated in 
rapidalternation. Government lost 


no time in dispatching instructions 
? ke , a - es - ? +? 
ula Mast dnates, tinit 
bie dependencies of the empire in 
se quarters of the world migh ht 


th 
be prepared for the re ePDntio 


i 


7 {v 
wW LIL \) Cs, 


1 o8 the 
ene".¥5 and various squadrons were 
sentin pursuit of them. Early in 
February one of the enémy’s saua- 
crons was discovered | yy admis 1] 
Duckworth to o windy ard of 
Ocoa bay, near the lend of St. 


Dom ngo. by pine a Us Manage. 
vres he secured their being brought 
toaction; his own force consjsted 
Oi even Stil of the line, and that 
O% the enemy of fir » Lhe bre nch, 
, berthstanding their aiferiority, 


gat with intrepidity. ‘The en- 
agement lasted tor tw hours, at 
Weend of which time the rench 
mander ran his ship, ?Impe- 
© Ota Dundred and twenty runs, 


+ sere * } | +* 1 
4a sh ‘ ‘ et. ‘ } er, 
> Wisial hy WAS i midweu 
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by the captain of the Diomede. 
The three others, the Alexandre, 
the Braave, and the Egyptienne, 
struck to his majesty’s arms, and 
were immediately taken possession 
of by the conqueror. The loss on 
the part of the English consisted of 
seventy-four kille d, and two hun- 
dred and sixty-four wounded. In 
the three rene! vessels which were 
captured, and in which alone the 
loss was ascertained at the date ot 
the dispatch, the killed and wound- 
ed amonnted to upwa “dof seven 
hundred; and, from the circum. 
strunces of the action, the lossin the 
iwo oon shore must have been at 
least in that proportton. ‘The Dio- 
mede and Imperiale were after- 

‘ards co) npletely burnt by the ex- 
ertions of the British fleet 3 $ W hose 
perfect success, in so short a period 
oi ume, was undoubtedly a mate 
ter, if not of astonishment, yet of 
glory; redounding highly to the 
pr aise of British valour and disci- 
pline, and well meriting that ho- 
nour which it received in ‘the thanks 
of both houses of the British par- 
liament. 

The other squadron of Villau- 
mez, with prince Jerome, yet re- 
mained, and was even more capa- 
ble of infli cting injury, amounting 
to six saul of tho line with three fri- 
gates. Several transports procees de 
ing with troops from Gil braltar 
fell into its power. ‘The vessels 
were burnt, and the troops put on 
board a frigate be] nemg to the 
admiral, which afterwards was 
captured by the English Ar 


St. D mingo, forees were landed 


to streng hen thei lyin Fr pout ot 
French power, which yet existed 
on that island. \t MM ntserralt, 
Nevis, and St. Kitt’s, predator 
landings were effected; and the 
operations of this force und 


Villaumez appear to hive been at- 
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tended with some injury to our 
colonies, and considerably more 
ter‘or. Admiral Cochrane, who 
was on the windward station with 
a force consisting of four sail of 
the line with frigates, discovered 
the enemy near Barbadoes, but 
considered the inequality of — his 
force to be too grieat to just ly his 
hazarding an atiack; and, having 
the option m his power, he waited 
for an accession of strength in the 
island of ‘Tortola. The ruin of 
this hostile fleet, however, was at 
len oth arcCce mplished yy the fury 
A ole ot wind, 
one of the most tremendous ever 
Caperrence gd, separat d the ships 
of the enemy, of which the French 
admiral’s with extreme difheulty 
ud im a most shattered state reach- 
ed the Havannah. The Imope- 
tucux made tor the coast of North 
America, and was fi 


of the elements 


fo.lowed into 
the bay of Chesapeak by his majes- 
ty’sshipsthe Belietsie and Bellona, 
where she ran ashore, and was burnt 
by the crew of ure Meiaimpus. Of 
the remaming vessels of the feet 
two were eventuall destroyed by 
ast, and 


apposed to have 
+} A aiea ¥ 


; 
the Enelish on the same e 
; 
tae Castor Wills 

j - 11) oanee J 
foundered at sea; wiile prince Je- 
’ ° Ss 
rome, Whose appearance ina Brit'sh 


OTT WAS antic \ ttead Wika COoNnnUIcHnCe 


and rapture, with the od toriune 

which appears characteristic of his 
| ‘ . . 

family, arrived mthe Veteran, some 


time ino Aveust,at L’Onientr. 
Captain Burrows of the Con- 
stance Ther. te Wa apy oimted to the 
loop of war 
cl lt, otf 
ring to the 


enemy, from which he cbserved a 


yr 
<Y 
‘ 
‘ 


, 
i. 4 vi el, Vv ‘ pre \ ed atter- 
\ isto be the Salamander ot 44 


Hs, attempting to make her way 
| attacked by thie Liglish 


pigate, sae Was driven on shore ; 


but having been got off and found 
to have recetved no material dy, 
mage, Was advancing again for her 
origmal destination. Aftera smart 
action she was a second time driven 
for protection under the batteries 
ina condition so compl tely shat. 
tered, Crane it W asinecessary almose 
immediately after the engagement, 
which was fought before thousands 
of spectators on the French coas, 
to abandon and destroy her. From 
the violence of the contest the 
Constance herself Was become Une 
manageable and at length driver 
on shore, where she was taken pose 
session of by the eneny, her crew 
having previously  quitted her, 
while that of the Salamander was 
brought off by the Sheldrake sloop; 
affording unequivocal and trum 
phant evidence of the capture of 
the French frigate by one of litte 
more than halt her force. The 
commanders of both vessels were 
killed in the action. 

‘he capture of the Pomona 
frigate of 40 guns was another 
instance of the daring and success 
attendant on British seamen. She 
was at anchor about a league from 
Moro castle in the island of Cu 
ba, and had been reinforced by 
ten cun-boats from the Havannah. 
Inthis situation, and while under 
a battery, landing — specie with 
which she had returned from the 
Gulf of Mexico, two English in 
eates hove in sight and immmediater 
i bore down towards the battery: 
notwithstanding a most dreadful 
fire which proceeded from all this 
accumulation of hostile forte 
after a resistance of fifteen minutes 
the Pomona struck her colours 
two of the gun-boats were blown 
up, five were taken, and three 
driven on shore; the fort 


afterwards ‘silenced; and the Gp 
tured vessel, having still on a 
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the greater part of her Mexican 
CATgOs consisting of money, plate, 
and valuable articles of merchian- 
dise, was taken possession of and 
brought out; the enemy having 
eustatned a loss of nearly two hun- 
dred men, while that of the Eng- 
lish vessels Was of little eatent and 
nsequences 

Sir Sydney Smith, having the 
commandof the Pompee, and being 
sationed off the coast of Italy, 
was of eminent service to the prince 
of Hesse Philipstahl during the 
seve of Gaeta, as well as in re- 
pairing, provisioning, and reimfor- 
ciag that important fortress. A 
successtul attack was mace by him 
on the island of Capri near Naples ; 


c 


and with the bouts ot the Pompee 


he cut out a vessel from) one ot 
the enemy’s ports, notwithstanding 
her being protected by a heavy 
fre of musquetry. [tn a sortie 
from Gaeta, already mentioned, 
concerted between hunscif and the 
mmandant of that place, he co- 
operated by a detachment which 
penetrated considerably into the 
‘ountry on the high-road towards 
Naples, destroy ed One of the Chics 


ui ’s batiene if sae, r. eee 
° lt Ul cs dha SPIN ‘ I > C.lil- 


on: afi ding ANOPpor tually tothe 
prince of Hesse, by this diversion, 
r the destructi mn of ceruun works 
‘ +} » > - ree" -} : 7 ° 
the besiegers, which was the 
wTand object of this etlort.—The 
“pulation of lord Cochrane Wis 
0 Well sustamed this vear by se. 
— pe < . os 
mu gallant exploits made in his 
’ os ‘ae the Pallas. "he 
‘poss hired brig, having driven 
Spao'sh lugeers under the 
illenies of 7 
7 re ot Avillos, proceeded, 
Swithstaundine «a he ire { 
wea heavy fire from 
Lim, ti rn}, bast 
uy LO COMPicte the triunoply by 
lM? ove tha , . " 4 
sh out the vessels, For this 
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uit fir to which, v th only — “df, 
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took possession of them, in detiance 
of the musquetry of soldiers who 
had actually been sent trom the 
shore for their detence ; the second 
boat arriving only m time to as- 
sistin conveying them outot thehar- 
bour. ‘Vhis ts an achievement which 
it would be difficult to credit, 
vere It not ascertamed that actions 
equally surprisine have, in various 
instances, been accomplished in 
our naval wartare, and that the re- 
solution of a handtul of brave men, 
in attempting what the enemy had 
deemed it impossible to pertorm, 
has often produced that consterna- 
tion, that total prostradon of the 
greater physical strength betore 
the less, throueh which events have 
taken place that, after the mo- 
ment of victory, have caually asto. 
nished the conquered at their de- 
teat, and the victors at— their 
triumph. 

An action which requires ho- 
nourable mention im vie catalogue 
of tlustrious eacrtions by sea in 
the present Vear, Was performed by 
a partof the Jamaica fleet. leven 
of these vessels pony on their puts- 
save, and desiitute of convoy, 
were atiicked by a privateer, which 
they beat olf twice. Having Te 
ceived intelligence soon after, that 
three vessels of this description 
Were In pursuit of them, they pro- 
vided for their arrival by constitu. 
ting capiain MéfParlan, master of 
ove ol the shy Sy their commodore, 
and sonding detachments of men 
t» enable him to discharve the 
duiy of that oitice with effect. 
The privateers soon after arrived, 
and met with that reception which 
they were but little prepared to 
expect trom) omerchiantmen; and 
atier abont an hour’s warm fir- 
ing they thoucht proper to retire 
from a coniict with those martial 

2 traders, 
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traders, and left them to pursue 
their course without the shichitest 
farther attempt at molestat n 

lt may be remembered that 
the French admiral Lincis had 
some tine previously to the year 
1806 found his way with a squa- 
cron to the East Indies, where he 
had evaded the notice of our most 
vigilant commanders, and effected 
depredations on the British trade 
toa very considerable extent. His 
sticcesses Were a theme of exulta. 
tion to the enemy, and excited 
feelings of depression and appre- 
hension m this country, 
similar circumstances will ever oc- 
cur m a mereantile community. 
"The Isle of France had been the 
erand depot of the plunder he had 
collected in the ‘Tadien SCAS 3 
whe nee in different bottoms, and 
aiter having in great) measure 
been converted into specie, it had 
b-en transterred to France. ‘Thi- 
ther the admiral’s ship, the Maren- 
go, of eighty guns and seven hun- 


such as in 


dred and forty-four men - and the 
Belle Poule, of forty Prog? 
p uinders and three hund: ed : id 


twenty men, were this year stce rag 
ticir course, hi wht iz completed 
their levies on British property, and 
looking forward to t mlendid 
enjoyment of the fruit et their toils. 
"hese hopes, however, were fatally 
intercepted by sir Jolin Warren, 
with one of the squadrens which 
had been dispatched in 
Jerome Bonuparte. After a run- 
hing live ot about three hours 
the Marengo Was obliged to 
strike, and was speedily follow. 


ed by the Belle Poule. ‘This 


oO = 


event, mortifying as it must of 


course have been to the French 
admiral, was equally gratifying to 
the British pubiic, who could not 


fail ot being highly p Tone with 


pursuit of 


H AND 


this catastrophe of an expedic! 
which in ts procress had ow; 
" . 
considerable 
very material injury, 
v) : fas it or .3? - ~ 
At Mast ILS bea p rtant European 


concerns, the government. » 


2 
France was not imattentive to i 
colonial dependencies; and eens, 
ble ot the expr diene y of remf re. 
ments, a squadron of five frigate 
and two corvettes,  contatnine 
about two thousand troops, wx 
fitted out towards the close of « 
year, at) Rochtort. Watching a 
favourable opportunity to escape, 
and at ler nerih hading What ther 
deemed such, thi \ quitted te 
harbour. The day after s 
Samuel Hood was fortunate & 
novgh to fall in with them; an 
after a ch: ise of several hours 
the latter part of which a ver 
heavy ¢i ndcnaibaan ok place, fox 
of the frigates struck to the Britid 
arms. ‘“Hhey were remarkabl 
fine vessels, of large dimension 
mounting twenty-eight cee 
pounders on their main decks, a 
containing each about 640 men& 
cluding tro ps3 full of stor 
arms, ammunition, and provision 
Under the auspices of Mr Pi 
administration, an important & 
pedition had been fitted out mo 
pre ‘eding autumn, consisting 
several ships of the line and 
rates, under the command of # 
leme Popham, and a force’ 
tween four and five thousand 
under sir David Baird , = he 
against the Cape ef Good How 
On the 6th of January, i 
- 
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lence of the swell, — ot 
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viously been dang heen 
considerably shated along 


, | ; f i s Rave: 
ol separd’s bay , “a o- . 

. he lana 
etfort Was made for tie 


A party of the enemy’ © 
shooters hovered on the sum 
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and commanded the 
effecting 
nt; by far 
attending 


ing heights, 
operat an, but without 
any material impedime 
the greatest misfortune 
the disembarkation of the whole 


} } * . veal ray } . 
army, which was comp. ted the 
ensumg day, being the overturning 


of one boat cont. unil ne thirty-tive 
oy of the ninety-thir d remiment 

0 the mornin’ of the Sth, 
army, consisting of four thou- 

oe men, which, vy the diff: culty 
of keeping up any intercourse wit h 
. feet, had been barelv able to 
obtain the necessary supp.tes, form- 
ed mto two brigades, moved on 
towards Cape Town, and, having 
ascended the Blue Mounrains, dis- 
covered the of the enemy 
crawn up in two lines, in mo tion, 
I inticipate Sit David’s ap] roach, 
They appeared to consist ot about 
hve thousand men, the greater 
pat cavalry, with twenty-three 
pweces ofcannon. As itappeared that 
ended to retuse their right 
wag, and with their left to attempt 
ming the right Hank of the Lri- 
»the arrangements for this ob- 
ect Were immediately counteract- 


ec oy sil David, ’ he se 


[roo] s 


Wey int 


means 
were completed 


r. The Hich- 


SUS purpose 


*heeleritv and o re 


= 1 : 
rade now advanced, under 

very heavy hre, with pel fect 
eadness. The enemy maintained 
Her position, and received the Bri- 
t here vo - A 

are with firmness; but the 
( ° ee ot ) " | ] 

i H tie latter, at the mo- 


mee 1 ame . 
eat of charging, bore down all 
ton, and torced the enemy 
; we si? Tp 9 . fh : 
precipitate retreat. ‘The loss 
utch Was stated at seven 
° bey j . ’ ’ 
“dred men in killed and wound- 
, | rm ria 
with thato the IE 


we ory 
4% Cconnderah 


Ss! rikingr contrast 
nglish, whose loss 
under two hun- 
difficulties of the 
PS Were of a most harassing 
42 distressful kind, 
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vance towards the enemy was im- 
peded by a deep and heavy sand 
covered with underwood. The 
total privation of water, under a2 
burning sun, was a circumstance 
of peculiar aggravation, and, al- 
though the most cordial co-operas 
tion existed between the different 
departments (no expedition, pro- 
bably, having been conducted with 
more perfect concert of feling and 
energy) from the time of the land- 
ing tothe surrender of Cape ‘Town, 
the difhculues attending the bring- 
ing on shore of provisions were 
such, that a ereat part of the army 
was In abs and extreme want 
ot food. Terms for chis surrender, 
however, were offered on the part 
of the conmandant of the town, 
on the 9h, and a capitulation 
was etiected on the 10th, the out- 
works having been previously de- 
livered up. After the action of 
8th, general Jansen retired 
into the imterior of the country 
with the ren nal udier of his troops; 
but proposals f pacification being 
made to him by sir D. , they 
were speedily acceded to, and the 
whole settlement thy 


Jute 


’ 
tne 


Jaird 


us came under 
the undis put ‘d SOVEI ienty of 
Bri t mnie Y aie ty. 

"] 


lis 
1e Asm rag of the capture 
of the Cape was received in Eng- 
land with y* highest satisiaction ; 
and it is an acquisition of such 
value to this country, that it will 
probably . C “i ermanently united to 
the Britis dencies. Its in- 
trinsic value is very great, as it 
consists of a large territory favour. 
ed with a most salubrious climate, 
and a soil in the highest 
productive. Its fruits and wines 
are of the most exquisite flavour, 
and of the most exuberant plenty ; 
vines are seen growing wild in its 
Beef, mutton, and poul- 
try, are of extraordinary excellence 
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and cheapness; and in the year 
1796 considerable 
wheat were exported from it to re- 
lieve the scarcity then prevailing 
in this country. The principal 
lace in this large settlement is 
oes Town, which is situated’ on 
an elevation detended by  thiee 
fortresses: on the land side it ts 
protected by several blockhouses, 
which, togetherwith other torufica- 
tions, were left by the Brit:sh yo- 
vernment, when the Cape was de- 
livered up in conformity to the 
treaty of Amicus, i a state of ad- 
mirable repair and improvement, 
In acommercial and political port 
of view, this settlement is justiy 
described as being of inestimable 
value, as it may justly be veyarded 
a half-way station tor our India 
fleets, where they may procwe 
refresliments of every description 
in the greatest plenty, and repair 
the injuries, which may have oc- 
curred on the voy age, to the ves- 
sels or the health of their men: 
two fleets have been actually seen 
at one time in its bays, breaking 
the tedium of an immense progress 
over the ocean, cnjoying the balmy 
atmosphere, and rejoicing in the 
freshening bloom and healihfal 
luxuriance of its innumerable pro- 
ductions, Among its political ad- 
vantages may be regarded its 
situation with respect to ‘the Mauri- 
tius that grand depot of the 
French, i intime of war, tor all their 
means Of molestation in these di- 
stant regions, against which the 
wSses On ot th ie - Cape must fiuci- 
Se any expedition, and must at 
wll events palliate an annoyance 
which has frequently been so for- 
miduble. Those who by general 
consent are qualttied to rive an 
opin son on the value of this acqui- 
sion, have sti ited 1 it, tort the TeASONS 
above yiven, among others, to be 


quantities of 


H AND 
of the most distinguished y: 
and it is well known tha rm ean 
ble lord, by whom, d: wring Mr, Pe. en 
administr: ition, the departmer ; om 
India affairs was condu ied, me 
so impre ssed with th w« alue of ig ray 
settlement, that he did nor hese ~ . 
at pronouncing, that the ming. : 
who should wtdvise hits Majesty » ~s 
the cession of it would deserve y an 
lose his head. “en 
The ¢ capture of the Cape yar ah 
rise ws another expedition, wae bhi 
well deserves also some particny MIE yond 


notice. ‘The new settlement bee 
deemed pe fe tiy secure, not 
m the liberal and conciliating d 
racter of its government bus 
POstLey ¢ strength, which no organ 
ed force of the recent estdhd 
ment remamed to Op POs, an 
tack wus meditated from it oa 
Spanish province of Buenos Ams 
in South America; and adex 
ment from the forces at the Ge 
it was thought, might be swe 
suthcient for the CHCCTPTise, ik 
squadron destined tor this #n 





conveyed about eleven hunt f sne 
troops, and arrived off Cag: eh 
Mary on the 60h of June. Ite hates 
a question oi comune + 
Monte \ id. © or buenos Ait 

should be t! asad AULACK, WOR at p 
after Mhitae h iain iD, Wuscare i mon 
in favour of the latter, O22 salr 
25th they Wert all a mae’ } 
without the slightest eppe th int 
and on the 26th the enemy © exp 
still stationed on the brow 4# cdre 
about two niles distant, ¥ 2 

vill igre (Ol Reduction & ; y 
thom, from which siruatwa “ Mat 
had observed the land ag ae tn 
preceding day. Them nigel . The 
Was protecte d by the Vilage Nar 
their torce appeared to cone 

about two thousand men, pm Baier 
ly of cavalry, and of erghi * - eet 
pieces. General Beresfors "BMP sites 


comm 
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commanded the British force, be- 


more against the enemy 
bout eleven o'clock in the morn- 
or, The bo trom of the heights 
: ed by them, when 
be Spanish arm) quitted precipt- 
tat iy the brow of the hill, which 
: ascended by the as- 


brisk fire of 


was 7 rapid) V 


ants, W ho by 


menquctry produced the Hight of 


the enemy on all sides, le: aving 
ir held-pieces and one tumbril 
wehind them. In their flight to- 
wards the town they took care tode- 
y the bridge over the river Chin- 
lo which led to the city, through 
which they immediatels passed 
to the mterior < t the coun- 
try; and by eleven o’clock at night 
athe British troops had arrived 
over the river: upon this g neral 
Beresford proceeded towards the 
ty, and a capitulation was in ia 
short time proposed and ac- 

ded to. 

Buenos Ayres, at 
$C apture, possess cf 
nd warchouses a Jaryve quantity 
pecie and valuable merch 
a helonging to the public com- 


, > } ae ’ 
%S or tou the king ofr Spnin 


the time of 
iL 1tS treasury 


J 
ile 


deemed tatr 
‘TOTS, and a 
rat part of which, to the amount 
‘m re than am n of doll: Us, 
s almost immediatk he embarked 
ihe Narcissus, and disp: 
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should be regarded as a model by 
wl engaged in joint commands, 
were attended with a sense of ho- 
nour and equity highly gratifying 
to the feelings of EF: uglishmen. Dis- 
dainiag that line of conduct for 
which, to the disgrace of the British 
name, precedents were afforded in 
the commencement of the first 
French war, by men now covered 
with public honours, whose love of 
wealth so far prevailed over the 
noblest feelings as to lead them to 
revive, ina oreat degree, the sy- 
stematic pillage, the “ crudelem 
hostam” ot antiquity, their trans- 
acuons with the imbhabitants of 
the conquered country were emi- 
nently distinguished by justice and 
liberality. Private property was 
held sacred by them. ‘hat part 
ot the shipping in the river which 
consisted of coasting vessels freight- 
ed with merchandise belonging 
to individual proprietors, an 

which was supposed worth nearly 
a million and a half of dollars, was 
delivered up with the most scru- 
pulous and honomuble correctness. 
Besides this security of priv ite pro- 
perty, grunt rantied im the capitila- 
tion, nnd by a proclamation which 
speed tily followed, the free exercise 
of religion was allowed to the inha- 
bitants according to its established 
modes, the possession of their civil 
rights and immuaities, and their 
forms of municipal and judicial ad- 
ministration were continued ; heavy 
dunes weretaken off, or mitigated ; 

aw tree trade was granted to them us 
it was enjoyed by the mhabitants of 
Urinid: id, whose hi (ppiness under 
his Britannic majesty’s government 
was held torth as an example of 
what might result to his new sub. 


wets of Buenos Ayres :—all were 
mvited to jom in promoting the 
public order and tranquillity, 
which the troops were in no ine 
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stance suffered to molest; and the 
grand object of the new possessors 
appea: edto be, to create that happy 
state of the | ublic feeling, with re- 
spect to the government, which 
might supe sede all exercise of vio- 
lence, and which would flow from 
mild authority, and lead to willing 
obedienc 

From this review of the events 
of the war in which Great Britain 
was 7 engaged, it will 
appear that the br: uve ry of its sea- 
men and ait, was never superi- 
or, and does not seem capable of 
bein exceeded in future times ;— 
one generation of heroes moves off 
the stage of public lite only to be 
followed by another, the same in 
ardor, the same in talents, but not 
always the same in the opportu. 
nities enjoyed by them of mor- 
tifying the pride and impairing 
the 1 resources of the enemy. ‘The 
scene of combat uniformly proves 
the theatre of glory ; and whenever 
the enemy will supply a Trafalgar, 
the British navy will be certain to 
display a Nelson. To the plains of 
Maida the patriot will turn his eye 
with feelings sumilar to those which 
he experiences Oli the view of the 
maritime successes of his country- 
men, enhanced, perhaps, some- 
what, by the circumstance, that, 


while our naval pre-cmineng: 


fully allowe d us hi 1s oby u . 


victory of sir John vi 


wv: Lined on an ele ment on wh 
French admit of no superi 
even equal. In this contest, iy 
ever, : Tae the Y proluced & 
choice st troops, theira blest gen 
and were of far SUpeTION numbe 
they were subdued ur der the ene» 
ol Br tish he 'TOISM, 2 1d Hed rome 
shock of battle with preci 
and dismay. To the Cxpeding 
of the year he will \ ok, asha 
p: ocured an addition to the 
tish empire of inestimable ime 
tance to the safety and prose 
ot its commerce and the an 

of the enemy, and laid the fom 
tion of en'erprises pregnants 
consequences of unspeakabl 
nefit to this country, and we 
may more than counterbalance: 


advantages obtained by ou 
satiable rival by his destruct 
the balance of Europe. lb 
British successes he will, m ¢ 
see the illustration of nations 
nown, the security of trade, 
acquisition of extensive tem 
and the humiliation of the e 
shut up and barred within @ 
ports 3; or, if escapng from © 
prisonment, pursued to & 
struction, 
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Conduct of Prussia—Versatility and Selfishness of its Policy—Its Oc- 
ce ion of Hanover—W — between Prussia and E neland—Disgust of 


the Prussior 1 People and 
that aml ent of 
ther Stractures on Paullic 


Conduct of Russia 


Affi LTS 


Army with their Government —pP rohitition ly 
Political Dis. ussion— C wwhiering of Officers for 
-Jhar lLetween Sweden and Prussia— 
Capture of Cattaro from the Austrians by a Russtan 


Force —Doultful Stale of France and Austria— Detention of Brannau 


and the 


Austrian Prisoners — Reforms of the Emperor of Germany —Ap- 


point aeaaid of the Archduke Charles to the supreme Regulation of the 
Military Department -His Punishment of the Defaulters in the late 


C am oa gn 
in Germany Austria, unalle 
France, is ollived to abdicate the 


rations of the Riine—Act of Abdu ation— Consequences of these 


HE conduct of Prussia to- 

wards the close of the preced- 
ing year had baffled the hopes of 
all who ardently wished a check 
should finally be imposed on the 
ambition and usurpationsof France. 
The rivalship between Austria and 
Prussia in ordimary circumst:nces, 
might well be supposed to pre- 
clude cordial co-operation ; but a 
common participation of danver 
will frequently banish mutual jea- 
lousies and soften disgusts, sind 
a union su 
tor a time, 


produce ficiently firm, 


and capable { repress- 


me a common ‘adversary,  al- 
thou rh atterwards the anc nt fends 
are revived, and found to have 
na suspended only, and not ane 
mhilated,— | h, it was | ped, 
might have been the case with 
re pect to the two { reat powers, 
a and Prussia 3; and many 

cations see med to be eiven by 
the » Seite of a strony propensity, 

Mectum 


es, it was thouelit, of a 
dias TY aa +; . ~s } 
weverminats m,to yom the 


COAntioOn. In q sh TL time. how. 


‘ i) Wa , provre > OF Bo- 
haparte that t sea spark of hope 
Te Aline ¥ o} . . 

y to Ms Concer Was CALine 


fr) } : ’ ’ S| %* 
EUsoed, Wile Lae versa ity and 


Extent and Importance of his Arrangements— French Troops 
with all her Evertions to struggle with 


Imperial Crown of Germany - - Fede- 
Chang ‘, 


equivocation, the odious rivalry 
and selash rapacity of Prussian po- 
licy, became the theme of universal 
invective; and circumstances took 
place which convinced those who 
remained unconvinced before, that 
she had been guided in her con- 


duct by motives of the most un- 
worthy character. On the 27th 
of January, a proclamation was 


published by the king of Prussia to 
the imhabinants of Hanover, in 
which it was observed, that, since 
the events which terminated in the 
peace of Presburg, the only means 
ot preserving that country from 
the Hamesof war consisted in form- 
ing a convention with the French 
emperor, by which the states of 
his Britannic majesty in Germany 
were to be wholly occupied and 
governed by Prussia, till peace 3 
and all the authorities of that 
country were calied won to 
conform to the dispositions made 
for this purpose ; and to yield 
submission to the civil and mili- 
tary administration as appointed 
in the person of general Keck- 
nert and the commissioners chosen 
by him. On this subject a note 
was presented on the 17th of 

S + March, 
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March, by Mr. secretary Fox, to 
baron Jacobi, which states. the 
great anxiety of his majesty at the 
manner in which possession had 
been taken of the electorate by the 
Prussian troops, and that, certainly, 
for any avowed purpose of its oc- 
cupation, the subversion of its 
civil administration could not by 
any means be requisite. The ho- 
nour of his Prussian majesty re- 
quired his most clear and decided 
declaration, before all Europe, of 
the occupation bemng intended only 
to be temporary ; and his majesty 
desired to be equally” explicit to 
put an end to all hopes, if indeed 
anv such had been entertained by 
the court of Berlin, that any con- 
venience of political arrangement, 
much less any offer of equivalent 
or indemnity, could induce his 
majesty so far to forget what was 
due to his legitimate rights, as well 
as to the fidelity and attachment 
of his Hanoverian subjects, as to 
consent to the alienation of the 
electorate. Whatever cessions might 
be contemplated to France, they 
could be no justification of the 
taking of the king of Great Bri- 
tain’s lawful inheritance by his 
Prussian majesty, Who will rather, 
it is added, follow the honourable 
dictates of his own heart, and not 
have recourse to so dreadful an 
example as this conduct would ex- 
hibit to all Europe. Seon after 
this, however, his Prussian majesty 
thought proper to drop the slicht 
veil with which he had so ineffec- 
tually attempted the concealment 
of his real designs on the electo- 
Tate, by publisoimg, on the first of 
April, a proclamation, in| which 
he states the conclusion of a con- 


vention between himself and the 


French emperor, tor the exchange 

ot Hanover m return for three 

provinces of his monarchy: and, 
b 





HAND 


as the Hanoverian states wers os 
sessed by France in right of ¢ % 
quest, he declares that the tole 
ful possession of the electoral state 
ot the house of Brunswick Situated 
in Germany, had passed over tp 
him in return ior the above Cestinn 
on his part, and that they wer 
now subjected only to his power 
that thenceforth their governmes 
would be administered in his nape 
alone, and under his supreme 
authority. The ports of the Nort 
Sea, and rivers running into th 
same, were also to be shut agains 
the English trade and navigation, 

Onthe 8th of April, the min 
sters of the neutral powers wer 
informed that measures had bees 
taken for blockading the river 
Ems, Weser, Elbe and Trave ; and 
a Message was sent to both hous: 
of parliament, stating the termin: 
tion of triendly intercourse betwee 
Prussia and = Great Britain, a 
consequence of those aggressions 
which it was impossible for bs 
miyesty to pass unnoticed, without 
violating his first duty to his peo 
ple. An order was issued for te 
servure and detention of all vessels 
found navigating under Prussas 
colours. ‘The greatest activity 
was immediately manitested dy 
all the British cruizers, and vx 
harbours of the island were specter 
ly crowded with captured vessels 

The greater proportion of 
subjects of Prussia were well awar 
of this abject degradation in whe 
they had been involved by the 
government; and the disatfectm 
and discentents which ensued wer 
natural to the occasion. Expres 
sions of loyal and devout atta 
ment were suspended. Conve 
sations in public assumed a 4 
of animated comment upon pe 
measures which had rarely be 


employed, Men of rank ane te 


‘ 
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tion deplored the shade which had 
been thrown over the character ot 
their country. The military ene 
tered into the general feeling with 
peculiar ardour: this feeling was 
in some instances almost roused 
to phrensy, and, if probable reports 
may be credited, the attendants 
and relations of Majesty itselt were 
daring enough in the royal pre- 
sence to give intimations of their 
disgusts. This spirit of high dis- 
dain, dangerous in any govern- 
ment, and particularly in a mili- 
tary one, When those who are de- 
stined for the support of despotism 
feel a stronger disposition to 1e- 
monstrate than to obey, was 


thought not unworthy the notice ot 


power. Several ot the military 
officers of the staff were not only 
reprimanded, but cashiered, tor the 
freedom with which they had ex- 
pressed themselves on political to- 
pics; and a proclamation was pub- 
lished, prohibiting the discussion 
ot the proceedings of government : 
measures Which checked the ebul- 
lition of popular feeling, but con- 
tirmed probably rather than chan- 
"To the 
king of Sweden the conduct of 
Prassia vas equally excepuonable 
as to her own subjects, and he felt 
not that restramt in the expression 
ot his disrust which was experien- 
ced by them. The conduct of this 
prince may be regarded as forming 
. strikit x and laudable contrast to 
that of the king of Prussia, which 


ged the public opinion. 


inspired him with sentiments of 


extreme irritation and aversion ; 
and, agreeably to authority which 
c WM easily be credited, led him to 
“ psy epithets ot no qualified in- 
“isnation, din conformity to the 
treaty between Great Britain, Rus- 
‘44 and himself, he had united with 
em for the protection of the 
cctorate against France. With 
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this view the territory of Lauen- 
burg, which belongs to the electo- 
rate, had been occupied by him: 
and when the views of Prussia 
against this dependency were fully 
uniolded, he manifested every dis- 
position of hostility to her preten- 
sions; and, although obliged to 
evacuate Lauenburg by the su. 
periority of the Prussian force, 
when threatened with the most 
active and dangerous hostilities 
against his Pomeranian states, he 
exerted himselt with the utmost as- 
siduity to prepare for their detence, 
co-operated in the blockade of the 
ports of Prussia, and wanted no- 
thing but more efficient means te 
punish her selfish and pernicious 
policy as it merited. ‘The circum. 
stances, however, of the political 
reliitions of these powers were of 
so singular and vurying a nature, 
in the course of the year, that these 
hostile demonstrations, threatening 
as they were tor a time, were at- 
tended with no important conse- 
quences, 

The Russian forces, after their 
return, im consequence of peace 
between France and Austria, were 
still kept up to their establish- 
ment, or rather indeed consider- 
ably increased by new levies. 
The idea of prosecuting the war 
seemed by no means abandoned 
on the part of the emperor, and 
the hope seemed to be entertained 
by him of a renewed opportunity 
for retrieving the affairs of the 
allies, and eflecting the deliverance 
of Europe. In the mean time he 
Was not mactive in that ficld which 
was still open to his exertions. By 
the treaty of Presburg, the Vene- 
tiar territories which had been 
ceded to Austria by the peace of 
Luneville, together with part of 
Istria and Dalmatia, were to be 
added to the kingdom of Jialy, as 
also 
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also the mouths of the Cuitaro. 
The latter constitute a position 
upon the Adriatic, of extraordinary 
strength. By the various mter- 
secuions of rivers, and other pe- 
culiar circumstances attendin y 
this situation, it is capable of 
fence by a very small numte 
of men against a very superio 
force. The officer who commended 
the fortress was general Brady, 
who possessed but a small number 
of troops,—according to the Aus- 
trian statement, not more than 
eighty men. ‘The time for celiver- 
ing it up had expired, and never- 
theless it remained stil in’ the 
hands ot the Austrian command- 


’ sj 
ant: when an officer in the Russian 


| 
' 
‘ 


sector by his 
government, or acting trom the 
suggestions of his own mind with 
rt woe to the importance of the 
enterp! app ared betore the 
place, 2 nd summoned it to surren- 
der. ‘Lhe expedition was conduct- 
with promptitude and decision ; 


\ 
and from the sudderness of his 


service, W ¥ t 


appearance, the ineflicacy of the 
garrison, Or a disposition on the 
part of the governor to eccommo- 
date the recent ally, rather than 


his master, with so valu- 
} 


enemy oO} 
able a state n, t 
cust! 
Wis ob ved 


@ Russran ofhcer 
succeeded, and the summons 
without delay. The 
dexterity with which the French 
Te this Instance were circumvent d 
by an enemy whom they had al- 
fected to ce spise as destitute ol tl c 


ea 
Jeast portion of skill or stratagem, 
gt iy ll triumph to the court 


irg, little less perhaps 
from the impor- 
ance of the acquisttion itself. On 
the other hand, mtelligence of this 
event was } eived by the cab et 
of the Thuilleries with all tho-e 
marcations of chagrin and rave 


which might ni tural] vy be expected. 


AND 


The i> ench amh issad r at Vy; : 


was ordered to remonstrate , at 
occasion with CAcCICME Cherey ; 
to mstst most peremptory ae : 
fulfilment of the treaty of Pp 
burg, and on the delivery : 
taro, not through the me 

its present Russian possessor, } 


by the Austrians themselves, from 
who e hands alone t} c French 
should receive it. Russi: l, however . 
retained her conqu est amidst all th 
discussions and irritation to y hich 
iL gave rise, and until towards the 
conclusion of the year, when 2 
larger ihe itre was opened fi , 
exeruons, and the circum an ¢: 
albania (which, yet, after its o 
ginal seizure, atforded no event 

ce onsiderable consequence,) formed 
the principal object of her attes. 
tion and hostility, 

The disgust occasioned in te 
French cabinet by t 
of Cattaro, was connected with the 
refusal of Austria to permit a 
passage through its territory int 
Dalm. tia, the reason for whieh 
refusal was stated to be, tha 
the Russians would expect, in con. 


SUTTenge,r 


sequence of such an acvantage 
eranted to the French, similar 
facilities, and the hereditary states 
Wwe uld be exposed LO those INCOM 
veniences which never fail to a 
tend the march of large bodies 
armed men in any country. ‘These 
two causes of disgust led to the 
detention of Brannau by ¢ 
krench. The Austrian prisoners 
also, who had not already retum 
ed to their own country, were oF 
dered to halt and go back 

France. Such were the unsettled 
relations between France a 
Austria for a long ume: am 
considermg the distress and los 
whic! 
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self strong enough to refuse any 
demand and resist any pretension 
of the conqueror. Opposiuon, 
however slight, excited gleams of 
hope, that the emperor might yet 
recover in time some means of ef- 
fectual resistance; a hope which 
was, also, somewhat encouraged 
by the appourtment of the arch- 
duke Charles to the chief command 
of all the forces of his empire, with 
full power to effect such retorm in 
the state of the armies as the crisis 
of the times called for. The detaul- 
ters in the late miserable campaign 
were broucht to trial, and many of 
them received that punishment 
which their treachery or cowardice 
fully merited. One general was shot 
for his conduct at Ulm. Neglect 
of duty, arising from no mean or cri- 
minal intentions, was far from beimg 


passed unnoticed. ‘The prince of 


Auesburg, by whose neglect and 
tolly the bridze of Vienna, which 
he had been ordered to burn down, 
was left standing, was sentenced to 
an imprisonment of ten years. 
Innumerable were the courts 
martial held, by order of the arch- 
duke, in his new and distinguished 
situation; and in many cases, 
where no higher punishment was 
required, a dismissal from the ser- 
Vice Was the result. Those officers, 
also, who, from whatever cause, 
had become i firm,were suspersed- 
ed on respectable establishments : 
and in the room of men who had 


shown themselves in the crisis of 


danger totally incompetent to at- 
ford their country protection, were 
cubstituted others of high honour, 
vigorous activity, and alert obedi- 
ence, ‘The judgement and energy 
displayed by the emperor’s bre ther 
im the duties of his department 
Were such as did honour to his 
4ppointment. He dismissed all 
foreigners who held commands 
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in the Austrian armies. He was 
convineed that a nation will ever 
be best protected by its own chil 
dren. In pursuance of this last 
idea, the institution of voluntary 
corps Wat adopted ; and in the 
capital, and in various parts of the 
hereditary states, vast numbers 
obeved the impulse of honour and 
patriotism, and formed themselves 
into armed associations, reidyv at 
their country’s call to fy to her 
assistance. Arrangements were 
made to facilitate the means of re- 
cruiting, and filling up the differ. 
ent battalions in the service to 
their correct complement, as well 
as for increasing the numbcralready 
onthe establishment. The former 
system of military regulations Was 
succeeded by a new code, calcu- 
lated to introduce simp icity and 
dispatch: and in few cases 45 $0 
general and valuable a change 
been effected in the mulitarv ar- 
rangements of a country as in this 
Instance Was accomplished, 

‘These regulations were certainly 
not unnoticed by Bonaparte; but 
in the existing circumstances of 
Europe, the reinforcements of the 
Austrian armies could not certainly 
be construed into any deviation 
from even the spirit of treaties. 
With Russia, in vast force on the 
frontiers of Poland, Prussia upon 
the full war establishment, and 
Bonaparte himself covering Gers 
many with his battalions, the juss 
tification of this increase was too 
obvious to admit of reasonable ex- 
ception, and the captious virrilance 
of Napoleon could not pretead 
that it was not a measure of vine 
dicable and essential policy. In 
the situation however in which 
Bonaparte at present Was, he had 
an opportunity of warching the 
progress of political chaunve. sitter 
withdrawing from Bohemia aad 

Moravia 
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Moravia he had concentrated his 
army. ‘To this formidable engine 
he was indebted for ail his politi- 
cal as well as military distinction, 
and he was determined to keep it 
m that commanding situation, by 
which he might not only secure 
what he had gained, but complete 
the yet undeveloped plans ot his 
ambition. In the heart of Ger- 


many he fixed its station: hence, if 


any blush of shame for her degra- 
dation should kindle on the cheek 
or Prussia; if Austria should at- 
tempt to escape from that depres- 
sion wherein she had been plun- 
ged, in which, however, amidst all 
ver losses, she had preserved her 
honour; if in the territories of 
either power the emperor of Russia 
should see reason to expect a 
theatre for those tormidable hos- 
tlities which he- wanted only an 
opportunity tor displaying ;—trem 
this commanding eminence Bona- 
parte could discern and anticipate 
their movements. Here he could 
exercise his eagle eye, and was 
ready to erush with his talons the 
first oilspring of the hostile mind. 
But Austria, with all her exertions, 
was Itttle melined to engage again 
m the contest; and although not 
calm}v contented with her situa. 
tien, she felt it preterable to irre- 
trievable ruin. She seemed in- 
deed destined to verity the declara- 
tion of Bonaparte,—that, in his 
arrangements with that power, 
posterity would never be able to 
reproach him with the want of 
foresight; and, having not reached 
the ultimate point ot herdepression 
by the treaty of Presburg, she was 
afterwards imduced or compelled 
to sien anabdicationot her German 
impertal tite. In the month of 
August this abdication took place. 
In a proclamation by the emperor 
of this date, he stated, that, even 


had the slightest hope remained 
after the treaty of Presburo of 
such an alteration of affairs, as 
might have permitted the exeey. 
tion of his various imperial duties, 
the convention lately ratified at 
Paris, relative to the separation of 
several considerable states of the 
empire, and their peculiar conf. 
deration, would have utterly and 
for ever extinguished it. His prin. 
ciples and duty therefore required 
of him the abdication of a crown, 
which was valued by him only 
while he enjoyed the confidence of 
the German states, and could per- 
form the duties which were con. 
nected with it. But the charge of 
chief of the empire having ceas. 
ed by this new confederation, the 
ties by which he was attached 
to the states of Germany were 
completely dissolved. He was 
acquitted of his obligations ; he re- 
siened the imperial crown : and he 
absolved all the electors, princes, 
States and magistrates, from all 
those obligations by which they 
had been united to himself by the 
laws of the Germanic constitution. 

The confederation of the Rhine, 
to which his imperial majesty re- 
ferred in this curious and humi- 
liating document, was ratified on 
the 12th ot July. This important 
paper, whieh by a few lines of the 
pen, supported, however, by the 
power of the sword, subverted the 
complicated establishment of ages, 
commences with observing that 
their majesties the emperor of the 
French, and the kings of Bavaria 
and Wurtemburg, the arclichancel- 
lor, the elector of Baden, the duke 
ot Berg, (the emperor's brother-in- 
law Marat,) together with the 
landgrave of Hesse Darm<tadt, 
and various other princes, dukes 
and counts, whose names are enue 


merated, being desirous to secure 
the 
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the peace of Southern Germany, 
which experience had long since 
proved could deriv e no guarantee 
trom the existing constitution, had 
appointed certain plenipotentiartes 
to effect arrangements, from which 
this guarantee would naturally and 
decidedly result. In consequence 
ot the dispostiions which they had 
agreed on, and which were ra- 
tihed, the states of the contract- 
ing parties were to be for ever se- 
wated from the Germanic body, 
and united by a particular act, 
called the Contederated States of 
the Empire. ‘The affairs ot this 
confederation were to be discussed 
ina congress which should sit at 
Frankfort, divided into two col- 
leges, respectively of kings and 
princes, Where all disputes should 
be settled that might arise among 
the members, who could in no case 
enter into the service of any other 
power than the confederation, nor 
alienate to any other power their 
sovereignty ai territory. The elec- 
tor archchancellor was to preside 
in this congress under the title of 
prince primate, having the city and 
tertory ot Frankfort under his 
complete sovereignty, and on the 
demise of any prince primate the 
right of naming a sucecssor should 
attach to the emperor of France, 
who was to be proclaimed protec. 
tor of the confederation.  Warious 
ceostans vind exchanges between the 
several members of the federation 
=e specined, and very consider- 
atic additions ot territory were 
n ade to many of them, to which 
they had no other right than what 
1 © trom the power ot the union. 
‘HA Tespect to each member, the 
limit are uate y set down of his 
erritoy V and authority, In which 
vercignty of the imperial 
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war, which should involve either 
the emperor of France or anv ithe 
dividual of the union, all parties 
should muke a common cause, and, 
in case of preparations tor war 
against one of the parties, hts mini- 
ster should be authorised to de- 
mand of the congress a general 
arming of the confederation, The 
congress should regulate the pro- 
portion of assistance to the emer- 
gency of the case, and the sum. 
mons of the emperor to the parties 
should be the signal tor their taking 
the field. 

The tallen fortunes of the honse 
of Austria, thus stripped ot its ho- 
nours, and compelled to shelter its 
most distinguished ttle of empe- 
ror in its hereditary states, where, 
as U by aprophetic anticipation, it 
had secured an asylum, presents 
an impressive picture to the ima. 
gination, It was a spectacle of 
no common interest, ro observe 
the descendant of imperial chiets 
through a long sertes of grenerations, 
degraded into a renunciation of his 
dignity in behalf of a man, whe, 
by lis talents and his sword, was 
enabled to trample on the necks af 
sovereigns; and by whom tamily 
honours, and political establish. 
ments, which had endured tor cen- 
turics, Were swept away in promis- 
cuous ruin. 

Most of the members of the new 
confederation, in) consequence of 
their accession to it, found thet 
dominions compacted or extended. 
The princes, counts, and other 
members of the ancient establish- 
Ment, who are not named in the 
act of confederation, and whose 
possessions joined or Were included 
in those of the princes whose names 
were attached to it, lost their ter- 
ritorial sovereignty. The right 
of maintaining tLrOOPS, the right ot 
holding tribunal, of ratsing re- 
venue, 
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venue, of appointing diplomatic 
agent 
neaceaiiesion ot dominion, Was 
transferred to this selection of po- 
tentates. A great number of ad- 
Miuistrations and jurisdictions was 
thus for ever extingtishe ‘dd. Per- 
sonages who had kept splendid 
courts, supported guards, and ex- 
hibited m the colle: e of the em- 
pire, andintheir own dominions, the 
magnificence of princely revenue, 
were now suppressed, and the for- 
mer associates of the splendour 
attached to the chief: f theemprre, 
when high occasions called tor a 
concentration of the dignities of 
Germany, now participated m his 
humiliation, All reverses of ti 
de CTT id aon unes of in- 
dividuals will) inevitably, in the 
Win ol 
hiv] CCT ry 


ils 


the bor 


comprehensive and en- 


numanityvy, excite scontt- 


ments ot commuseration. But with 
| ° ° - ‘ 

respect to the vy habitants ol CGer- 

many, the benehts which may result 


; ; 
from the subversion of ws cume 


brous constitution may Casuy be 
supposed vrreat. Its tardy del- 
‘ - 
berations and ex mplicated forms, 
» | " 
waich were calculated to repress 
onal ; 1! —s ; . — 7 
ali UscTul Cnthusiasm, and to pro 


erastinate action tll energy was 
mmpaired, and the « pportuiut for 
action was passed, will be super- 
seded by) Tesrubdaty n less MCcONSIS- 
tent with prom ptitude aad vigour. 
A security will now be presented 
to the smaller states of the con. 
te deration, in the v vilance and re- 
sources of their imperial guardian, 
who will suffer no intractions, at 
least beyond his own, to pass un- 


i a : mae 
HNoUceu wna } 


unavel ori he sub- 
stitution of a tew “<MOtISINS, mM 
the room of ma: “will certiainls 
not long be deplored by the mass 
ot © eIMAN po; ulation It 1s Ne} 
haps ditheurit to part, in col urs 
stronger than the case weuld jus- 
+ 


which constitute the chiet 


tiiy, the arrogance of the o- 


sreat, 
and the depres sion of the little, the 
rapacity and impoveris hment, the 


pride and abjectness, which were 
the consequences of that minut 
subdivision of sovercignty, 
existed under the ; 
tution of the empire. oT, Support 
a pageantry of state, which, to 
those who had seenthe « splendors of 
a powertul and opulent mon: rchy, 
would appear de erving of every 
expre sion of ridicule « or contempt i; 
the territories of these petty sove. 
reigns were eyposed to every op 
pression that Inventive 
could suggest. 


cient co nsti. 


poverty 
‘Lhe extortion of 
revenue Was a summary of the cares 
of government. "The acquisition 
of that property from the people 
which ought to be emploved in the 
means Oi its security, in the eleva 
tion of its sentiments, tl 


‘ 


C GCVeCLOp- 
ment of Its resource Sy the improve. 


establish- 
— and thus increasing the 
sympathies w hich should ever exist 
ctween powe 
applied to exhibit as striking 
possible the contrast of maeilt 
splendor and plebeian poverty, an 
mn cherishing that pride and set 
vility w hich. in Bi 


ment of its valuable 


and subjectn On, Was 


these moserahe 
states, too often prevailed over 
every better feeling r, absorbing : 
the benevolence of aullority, ail 
4 nity of submission, and every 
i if ] “eA 
npuise ot manly character. At 


the di 


. ° ° . 3 1 
the funeral of institutions such as 


v tears cin be shed by the 
friends of mankind, who 
will rather rejoice th: if the mit 4 
grated despo tism of a tew indivie 
duals h; is suppl. inted tha it artist. 
cracy of German potentates, whic 


antinne 


ith some ulustrious exceptions 


these, TeV 


genuine 
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fettered th gies of ihe huma 
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41, enecios of cattle upontheir ness of servility, and all the penury 
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CHAPTER i. 


me Circumstances relating to Bonaparte and France—Bonaparte's 
Visit to the King of Bavaria, and Amusements at Munich-- His Open- 
ing of th Le: rislati ve 5 dy -His Address— E rpose of the Empire ~ Cone 
duct of Bonap rte ta France — Decree » proposed to the Senate ly the Arch- 
chancell: r L “lh of the Reser fam: ly—S Settlement of Joseph Bona- 
wrte on the Throne of Napl. 's — Pri fe rment of Murat, Berthier, and the 
Prince Borghese —Jitles and Establishments conferred on various Y- 
fvers from the Italian States —S ttlement of the Italian Crown on Prince 


‘Eugene Order of * The Knights of the Tron Crown'’—Requiem for 


{nh Sol bers who fell ty boli le - - Appointment of a Grand Military a S- 
tival—Arrival of the Turkish “mlas:ador -—Emtassy from their Thigh 
Mightinesses of Holiand -Appo intment of * Louis oer arle lo i Throne 
of Holland—Constitutional Act —Specimen of Dutch Li’erty—Bona- 
parte’s Militacy Execution of Palm —Hosti'ity to the Freedom of the 
Press —Deputies at Parts from the Jews throughout France—Their 
Answers to the Questions of the Government— Cie Convocation of a 
Sonhedrim— Object of these Measures of tire 2 rch Government — 
Asviduity, Penetration and Figilance of Bonuparte. 


Pees tude of Bonaparte was converted into funds for the 


, 
‘ 


affections of annuities of the relations of those 
ry, W! ei we constituted who had ded in battle, for the 


. Lae = ole 1 7 . : 
itn y jever Which dasremov- support of those who had been dis- 


ed for him every obstacle in his abled in the service by wounds 


ray to empire, has been at all or hardships necessarily incident 


nes conspicuous. Whealhissuc- tothe mode of life; and from the 


SSCS ARAINSE the emperor of Aus-  restrewards were distributedamong 
ma were completed, he issued a those individuals of the army who 


proclamation expressive of his high had displayed particular prowess 
ssttelas for their services, Tf -skill, Flavine le those 
ti ‘ ‘ ‘ . put Or Sadie AVING mac . ‘ LOE pro- 


bare expression of his era itude vistons, and ordered such arrange- 
ud not do justice to hi, feelings ments as were deemed requisite in 
pohey, The widows of ‘tho e the existing circumstances of hiss 
had fallen in the « amp aign army, he was preparing to return 


Were pensioned with liberality. to France. His arrival, however, 


Zs childr a also were to he pro- Was for some tme delayed. At 
Videdtorat the public expense. Cone Munich in Bavaria he was occupied 
enioutions fo an enormous extent in celebrating the nuptials ¢ of his 
J ievied on the CO} pnquered ter- ste p-son Beauh iTnois with the 
Nes, agreat proportion of which d: sughter of the elector of Davari, 


is applied to he discharge of whom he had lately created a king 
the r ae gular pay of )ii ‘ 
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lis armies ; part In this city he uppears to have 
shaken 
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shaken off, in a great degree, the 
anxieties of civil and military busi- 
mess. He entered with alacrity 
into the amusements which his roy- 
al host prepared for him in rapid 
and various successions. In the 
mornings he visited the ware- 
houses and manufactures of the 
city, or was engaged with his regal 
zssociate in the diversion of hunt- 
ing. Concerts and the theatre ‘filled 
up a great portion of the evening, 
together with assemblies, in which 
the dignity of power was laid 
aside for the sprightly freedom ot 
conversation ; and these were oc- 
casionally followed by balls, in 
which Napoleon himself did net 
hesitate to join, while the Bavarian 
ladies admired the gracefulness of 
his dance, and were delighted with 
the elegance of his imperial foot. 
Bonaparte, having at length 
arrived at his capital, received 
those expressions of congratula- 
tion and attachment which might 
naturally be expected. He pro- 
ceeded on the 2d of March to 
open the sitting of the legislative 
body. His arrival was announced 
by the firmg of cannon. The 
head of his statue in the hall was 
adorned with a crown of laurel. 
Military music played at the em- 
peror’s entrance, and at the mo- 
ment he ascended the throne the 
empress and the whole assembly 
stood up while the shouts of ‘ Long 
live the emperor!’ resounded 
through the hall. ‘The ceremony 
of taking the oath by some mem- 
bers being concluded, the emperor 
rose and addressed the assembly in 
a speech, of which what follows is 
a summary. Since his last meet- 
ing that assembly, a coalition of the 
greater part of Europe, effected 
by England, had been subdued. 
His allies had acquired power and 
sonsideraton. Weak states had 


been avenged of the strong. The 
king of Naples had lost his crown, 
The whole peninsula of Italy way 
attached to the Great Empire, and 
the sovereigns and CONstitutions of 
its several parts were guarantied 
by himself. Russia had been oh. 
liged to retreat to her own tern. 
tories with the wreck of her armies 
Austria mighthave been irreparably 
destroyed, but her power had bees 
confirmed. Complete confidence 
was reposed in her decla:ations, 
But the liberality of his arrange. 
ments was connected with vigik 
lance and foresight, «nd she could 
never agin injure lrance: indeed 
the high destinies of his crown 
would ever maintain his throne 
agamst all the efforts of envy and 
hatred, and his people were ready 
for any sacrifice when combinations 
of foreign powers menaced its s- 
curity. Although he had been 
bred in armies always successful, 
his soldiers had exceeded his hopes, 
and had ceased to conquer oaly 
when they had ceased to fight; 
while all classes of his people had 
performed their duty, and man 
fested that ardour of attachment 
which was more glorious to him 
than all his military renown. Some 
ships had been lost through te 
violence of the elements, and i 
consequence of a battle imprudent 
ly begun, but which did credit to 
the zeal and attachment of bs 
ally the king of Spain. With 
England he desired peace, which 
should experience on his parts 
delay, and which might have tor 
its basis the treaty of sAmuens. 
The exposé of the empire W% 
a few days after, laid betore the 
sume assembly. In this paper ae 
detailed the events of consequence 
which had taken place since © 
coronation of the emperor. The 
prodigies of the preceding vid 
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which had transported the French 
«ith love and overwhelmed the 
rest of Europe with consternation, 
sufhciently explained how well he 
had discharged the obligations then 
ineurred. ‘The Visits of the em- 
peror during the year 1505 to vart- 
ous parts of his dominions are then 
mentioned. Returning from Italy 
before it was thought possible to 
have completed his object, the em- 
peror had arrived on the western 
coast of France; and England, 
now justly alarmed for her secu- 
rity, excited that diversion on the 
continent which was the only mode 
of delaying her destruction, The 
forces of France were instantly 
transported from Boulogne to the 
Rhine, and advanced in a series of 
unrivalled successes to Ulm, Vien- 
na, and Austerlitz. By the genius 
of the chief of the empire, the 
war was completed in a space of 
time shorter than one of the an- 
nual sessions of the assembly. In 
the midst of his labours, and ex- 
penencing the fatigue of a com- 
mon soldier, with no bed but straw, 
and no canopy but that heaven 
trom which his senius flowed, he 
sill held the reins of the vovern- 
ment of France, ertered into all 
the minuteness of its detatis, was 
acquainted =with every circum. 
stance of its ¢ mplicated aconomy, 
and, during his absence from his 
beloved people, “resembled that 
Invisible being who is only known 
by his power and benevolence.” 
The order of the interior, from 
whch all regular soldiers were 
removed to the scene of hostility, 
Was not for a single moment ins 
terrupted. The war of unprece- 

ted success was followed by 4 
Peace, the terms of wh ‘ 


. ich were 
dictated , 


rat by generosity and mode- 
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onl An enemy unfortunate in 
we had lost eventually only a 


rime of those doniintong which 
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might have been wholly detained 
from him. France had been sur- 
rounded by nations friendly to her 
government, under the adimini- 
stration of princes whose power 
she had extended, and to whose 
titles she had added splendour: and 
Italy, which was a conquest over 
England, whose commerce and 
armies were now driven from her 
shores, was advanced by the war 
to a degree of power and pro- 
sperity, which promised to France 
itself, although under a different 
crown, the most important advan- 
tage. She was united to Germany 
by the recent alliance with Bavaria; 
and peace and commercial activity 
would be now enjoyed by that 
delizhttul country, whose subjuga 
tion by the French arms would 
prove her highest benefit. 

With respect tothe internal state 
of France, amidst innumerable and 
important Improvements, the ports 
of the empire, it was observe 
ed, had bee» an object of pecu- 
tar attention and solicitnde ; pars 
ucularly the new port Bonapartes 
which would be worthy of that 
great name, and become the terror 
of England on the Channel. In 
consequence of vreat exertions Ton- 
lon also, one of the most beautiful 
works of art and nature, would 
speedily be recovered from its dis- 
asters, restored to its former pro- 
perity by the same hand which 
delivered it from thegenemy. In 
Bretagne, a country almost deso- 
lated by the civil wars of France 
during her revolutionary progress, 
and which had participated but 
little in her general civilization, 2 
new ¢jty was to be erected, called 
Napefeonvilie, which was to be a 
depot'of commerce in peace, and 
of na¥al stores in war. In Vendée, 
also, a city was building, to be des 
signated by the same great namey 
which would, in this application, 
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most appro priately bring to the 
recollection of all F renchmen great 
misfortunes completely repaired. 
But the colonies and commerce 
of the empire called for the par- 
ticular attention of the govern- 
ment; and, fleets and seamenberng 
indispensal le for these purposes, 
it was requisite explicitly to state, 
that the finances necessary would 
be very considerable to attain those 
objects, and to support also that 
numerous army which must be 
kept up, to prevent surprise and 
eounteract the contingencies ot 
circumstances, Dut all the wur- 
like preparations of fleets and ar- 
mies, even the revival of the Ho- 
tilla, which would speedily take 
place by the return of the con- 
querors of Vienna to the coast, 
were to be regarded only as a ne. 
GCSsiry Apparatits LOT that moderate 
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but secure peace, which was t 
grand olyect cl the anvielies of 
government. The coaluion had 
been b ifiled in all its projects ; un- 
der the protection of the imperial 
eagle were now placed onehundred 
and ten departments of Franc 
bioliand, Italy, Venice, Istria, 
Dalmatia, and Naples; and there 
* yiven by it as allies to brance, 


Bavana, Wuartembure aad Baden, 
besides several other ef the princi- 
pal powel of Crerm o nh ria 
Pinkiv Se stble ol thre d vl 
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able correspondence With this ox. 
cession, she must rec onise th 
new ftederative system of the 
French emperor. Each succeed 


ing coalition whi ich J England had 
formed, bad only Wnicreased gb 
power ; nd tc rritory ot the Fret 
nation. By the first had hen 
gained Belgium, the bo undary of the 
Rhine ; the federation of Hollani 
with France; and the con 
of the states of the present k 


di ym ot ltaly © ¥ 3 he second | bi 


) 
procured jor it Piedmont. Tr 
third had added to her grand { 
deration Naples nd Venice, 
was time now — that power: 
discern her imbecility. Finally, 
however, the emperor consider 
what had actually been done f 
the glory of France as but i 
compared with what remained 
He had exhausted milttary glen, 
and wanted none of those blow 
stained laurels which he had be 
comp rlled to gather. - wished 
now ae pertect the pub lte admin 
stration, to promote the permanes 
and increasing happiness of 2 
pe 0 phe » LO rende ~ ¥ tay acts a less 
aad e vample ot elevated moral, 
and merit the ble ing of m ore. 
and future renel ations bra 
lite devoted to these most oh 
ous, but most glono 
exertions. 
On the 31st of March, thea 
chancellor of the empire 
ei ate to pre ‘side in the room 
of the emr peror m the assembly 
the senate, and presi ented for the 
imperial may 
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wher of the empire, and which 
specified the duties of their rela- 
ponship to that august personage 
in almost all possible variations of 
circumpances. The city and ter 
ritories of Venice were by the next 
part to be added to. the kingdom 
of Italy. By the third, the pious 
affection of the emperor's brother, 
Joseph, for the head of his house, 
was to be remunerated by the 
throne of Naples, which in no case 
was to be connected with that of 
France. In consideration of the 


splendid services and virtues of 


prince Marat, he was by the fourth 
part of this act to possess full 
soverengnty the duchies of Cleves 
and Berg. 
Guastalla, with some others, was 
conferred on the princess Paulina 
and her husband the prince Borg- 
bese; and by another part of this 
comprehensive act the principality 
ot Neufchatel was conferred on 
marshal Berthier, whom his majes- 
ty was pleased to designate as an 
otheer equally fearless and intelli- 
rent, his old companion in arms ; 
whose elevation to this dignity, 
while it gave peculiar gratification 
to the emperor, would excite the 
sensibility of every good heart. 
From the inability which the em- 
peror experienced to provide ade- 
quately for many who had d)- 
seaguished themselves by the im- 
portance or splendour of their ser- 
vices, Parma, Plicentia, Venice,and 
several other states of Italy, were 
by the last article of the act to 
furnish upwards ot twenty titles of 
aign distinction, accomp wnied with 
appropriate domains, to be both 
svasmitted by those heroic men to 
newer The intended 
hereditary + sae Stephanie tothe 
hounced 4 nce ot Baden was an- 
: Yy 4 messave to the 
and, in another adc 
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senate 5 
iress to the same 
+S empero: signitied his wish 
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to cut off from his people of Italy 
that suspense whicit they must 
feel about their future destiny, and 
which must materially interrupt 
their happiness under that govern- 
ment which they wished to see 
perpetnated, With this view, in 
case of failure of hetrs to humself, 
he had, as authorized by the con- 
stitutional act, adopted to the here- 
ditary throne of that kingdom his 
son the existing vieeroy, whose 
skill in government and war en- 
titled him to this distinction; who 
had aclneved exploits in the field 
which renewed his own renown 4 
and who, in critical and stormy 
emergericies, had conducted him- 
self, in the supreme administration 
of affairs, with that peculiar judg- 
ment and conciliation which had 
confirmed the powers of govern- 
ment by the affections of the peo- 
ple. But, as uniformity of laws, 
beyond certain geographical and 
moral limits, must ever be injurt- 
ous, the crown of Italy was in no 
circumstances whatever to be joins 
ed with that of France, 

In connection with the establish- 
ment of the new monarch of Italy, 
a military order of knighthood 
was instituted by Bonaparte, to 
consist of ZOO knights of the ordet 
ot the * Iron Crown,” which af- 
forded an opportunity of reward: 
ing many of his officers, and may 
be regarded as another evideace of 
his devotion to that class ot merit, 
from which he had derived such 
singular advantage. 

Soon after the termination of the 
campaign in Germany, a grand 
requiem was ceicbrated, with all 
the popular solemuities of the Ro. 
mish religion and afl the pomp of 
cathedral service, for the Warriots 
who had fallen in batile. The 
most depressive aspect of war was 
soothed by scattering honours over 
the tombs of heroes, whose wilows 
‘hk 2 and 
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and children had obtained a settle- 
ment from the funds of the nation, 
and whose patriotic exertions, 
now closed in honourable death, 
called forth those tears and imter- 
cessions before the Supreme Mind 
for their eternal felicity, which, 
springing from pious affectiov, 
were supposed to effect changes 
in the state of the dead, or in the 
destinations of omniscience. While 
the rites of the departed were per- 
formed with those expressions of 
unequivocal regret and veneration, 
which ina moment of enthusiasm 
might almost inspire the spectators 
of this captivating ceremony with 
the wish of exchanging situations 
with the celebrated dead, festivals 
were contemplated, with the same 
principal object tn view, and to an 
unequalled extent. ‘The armies 
of Napoleon, on their return from 
the seat of war, Were to assemble 
in the heart of their country. For 
a succession of days they were to 
enjoy all those festivities which the 
bounty of gratitude or the inven- 
tion of genius could suggest. Re- 
wards were to be distmbuted by 
their chief. Games should be in- 
stituted, which were to exceed, im 
@legance and dignity, ever' (hing 
that antiqtitv had transmitted ; 
and the civil admimistrations were 
to furnish every facility to pive 
success to this comprehensive F rie 
rect of national and enthusia tic 


commen ration. : he 


) circum. 
stances of the continent, however, 
preve nite the accomplishment o> 
} : > | . 
Clits 1} ended 


{ 

festival. 

A circumstance of eratitication 
for the people of Paris, which oc- 
curred this year, was the arrival 
of an ambassador from the erand 
Signor, erpre: sly a} } inted to 
COMET itulate Bonanarte | n 
ecssion to the tori ne of ' 
The ¢ stern Byle of address and 


| Mplin cnt hich C3 ,. 


his excellency’s speech to Ny 
leon on his grand audience, was 
not so remote from the habits ¢ 
the Parisians as to prevent they 
cordial sympathies. The bright star 
of glory of the western nations; the 
greatest of the sovereigns in the 
christian faith; he, who grasped ig 
one hand the sword of valour, and 
in the other the sceptre of justice; 
were designations which met wih 
their complete concurrence, 

The embassy from Constantine 
ple was followed by one from ther 
high mightinesses of Holland, 
the object of which was, the effec. 
ing of a change in the constitution 
of that country, stated by the com 
missioners to be demanded by 
the necessities and desires of the 
people, by erecting Holland into 
a kingdom, and establishing prince 
Louis, the brother of the emperer, 
upon its throne. 

By the constitutional code, 
agreed upon at Paris for this pur 
yose, and accepted by Louis Napo 
at the constitutional laws acti 
ally existing were still to remain © 
force, excepting in cases in whic 
they might be superseded by te 
recent treaty, or by the articles 
ot the new code. ‘The government 
of the Dutch colonies, whose ™ 
ceipts and expenditure should k 
incorporated with those of the statt 
was to be conducted by special 
etlations. ‘The guarantees of the 
public debt; the employment ¢ 
the Dutch language m all laws 
ordinances and publications & 
authority ; the preservation of B 
existing weight and value of U 
coin, unless altered by any © 
press statute; the continuanet & 
the former flag of the state; @® 
the appointment of a council @ 
state to consist of thirteen members 
among whom the ministers ¥ 
to vote and deliberate, wer ~~ 
suers 
ef 
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biished by the general pes 
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ofthe first part of the code. By 
the second part, equal protection 
ons extended to all the modes aft 
religion professed in the state, and 
the exercise of public religious 
duties was limited to the respective 
churches of all the diiferent sects. 
Every thing relative to the orga- 
nization, protection and exercise 
of worship was to be regulated by 
the hing, and the law; and the king 
was to enjoy, wherever he might 
é« his residence, the free and pub- 
lic exercise of his religion. By the 
third part of these dispositions the 
conolat exercise of the executive 
government, and of all the power 
necessary for carrying the laws into 
efect, was passessed by the king. 
He appointed to all the offices and 
Jaces, the nomination to which 
tu belonged to the grand pen- 
sonary, and possessed all the pre- 
eminence and prerogatives attach- 
edtothat dignity. ‘he coin was 
to bear his efhigy. Justice was to 
be administered in his name; and 
the power of pardoning offences 
and remitting punishments was to 
be possessed by him, although not 
to be exercised without an audi- 
ence of the members of the nation- 
alc urt m the pr ivy council, The 
resent, to case of a minority, should 
be the queen, otherwise some per- 
ay appomted by the emperor, 
who should always have natives 
tor counsellors, and never be per- 
wary responsible for the acts of 
Ue The government 
“internal administration of the 
COLONIES were 
Me king ; an 
ment 
under 
fou 


exclusively vested in 
sand the general covern- 
of the kingdom was to be 
, the Immediate inspection of 
I een ot state, respectively 
wel ord ee lor finance, for 
me pe _Minttary concerns, and 

“ department of foreign at- 
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the fourth part declares it to be 
established by the union of the 
legislative assembly of their high 
mightinesses and the king. The 
legislative body was to consist of 
thirty-eight members chosen by 
the diflerent provinces for five 
years; and on the present oc- 
casion, as nineteen members were 
necessiry tO complete that num- 
ber, for every place to be filled, 
their high mightinesses, and the 
departmental assemblies of each 
department, were each to present 
a nomination of two persons, from 
whom the king should make his 
choice. The present grand pen- 
sionary was to take the oflice of 
president of their high mighti- 
nesses, for life, and his suecesor was 
to be appointed agreeably to the 
dispositions of 1805. Vhe legis- 
lative body should in general as- 
semble twice a-year for the space 
of about six weeks or two months, 
and might be summoned by the 
kingon any extraordinary occasion: 
and on the 15th ot November 
in every year, after the few first 
instances, Which should be regulat- 
ed by lot, the eldest five of this 
body should go out, without losing 
their re-cligibiliy. With regard 
to the fitth and last part of tais 
code, and which treats of the judi- 
cial power, the power attached to 
the late pensionary devolved on 
the king, and the judicial tribu- 
nals remained also upon the tore 
mer establishment, excepting that 
a particular law was to regulate 
the administration ot criminal jus- 
tice on military atfarrs. 

What portion of freedom was 
likely to be allowed by the new 
government, soon collected 
trom the circumstance of the sup- 
pression of a public paper called 
the Amsterdam Evening Journal, 
the editor of which had certainly 
T 3 taken 
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taken undue liberties, and mreht tn 
a free country have rec-onably in. 
curred penalties from the ordinary 
tribunals. But by the suppres- 
sion of this paper b the roval eaict, 
LLouts manifested to his peo} le his 
attachment to that summary pro- 
cess which despotism ever preciers 
to the tediousness and uncertainty 


nttending public forms, and courts 


of justice ; and in thus centounding 
the judicial and executive admn- 
nistrution of power, too plaints 
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means the estabishment of an un- 
qualitned monarchy, and m better 
umes may lead to a system ol po- 
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attracted particular notica Thy 
person was the publisher of a mes 
1) “entitled 6; a. . . 
pe ict CT; vita cTN fnNy " he 
lowest State of De vradation,”’ whie 
had been read with vreat ay 
He was mm consequence arrested by 
order ot the French governmes 
and dravced to Bray lu, Ci aroed 
with the pul lication of a work hb 
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bellous mamst the bren fH cme. 
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cet an express sanction, and the 
sh journal ts are excluded from 

anxious 
certainty 


repletion with the most 
ohewude. From the 
-any work including free _stric- 
ee conduct ot publ lic ale 
‘urs, WOU! ld expose its circulators 
ro the swilt infliction of vencveance 
proportioned to the energy an id the 
‘eth with which thev were de- 
nyerecu i, nothi hg rim the for! n of con. 
are on 
bited. Every page of politics is 
sanegyric on the impert: il admi- 
stration; and even science has 
condescended to adopt the adula- 
tion of the public journals, and to 
extol the liberty as well as glory 
at the great ni ition. 

The attention of the religious 
world was particul: ily drawn by 
wme events occurring this year in 
France in relation to the Jews. 
The situation of this people has 
ever interested those who have ad- 
verted to their universal dispersion 
through barbarous and civilized 
nations, without melting in either 
case into the common mass, and 
ankiag their n: ation: ul languare, 
manners, or relicion, to which 
with inviolable fidelity they have 
adnered, amidst that scorn oe per- 
ecution which th rough 


these topics is ever exh. 


i long 
succession of a: res have been their 
mily inheritance. Libe 
ists have thought they saw win it 
ome corroboration of their f; a 
attended with certain inexplicable 
Cthculei CS: speculat ive men of the 
vorld have found in it a moral 
problem, for their utmost 
enuity has been unableto furnish 
4 satistactory solution : 
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upright and manly c! haracter, and, 
despairing to derive estimation, 
like other men, from virtue, not 
unnaturally plunge into all the 
circumventions ot frand and all 
the protligacy of dishonour, Com- 
plaint had been repeatedly com- 
municated to the emperor from 
various departments, of the frau- 
dulent and usurious conduct o! 
these people; and deputations from 
the Jews scattered over the vari- 
ous parts of the empire, were or- 
dered to appear at Paris in an as- 
sembly, which might hold con- 
ferences with the government for 
the correction cf the evil c mp! aine 
ed of, and the considera ion ot 
other subjects, interest ing to theit 
body in particular ank ae to the 
nation at large. The assembly 
soon met in consequence of these 
lastructions, and was opened by a 
comunissioner of the government. 
Their meeting was stated 
pregnant with very important cone 
sequences. ‘hey were now for 
the iirst time to be judged by a 
christian prince fre, fairness and 
impartiality. It would be their 
wisdom not to suspect the beneficial 
intentions” of government, and, 
showing no desire to separate from 
Or) her classes of soctet » to PK wr 
rate with the kind exertio ns of the 
emperor, whose ardent desire it 
was to see them bee 
and 
mand cd: 
tions, to rit was 
expected they would reply with 
perfect freedom and explicitness. 
lin answer to several of the ues 
tons presented to them, they, after 
several di cussions, at leneth stitt- 
ed, that their law permitted poly- 
wamy, divorce, and mixed mar- 
riages, which were, however, mo- 
dihed by usage. In reply to the 
questions relative to duties of 
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French citizens, their answers were 
ina high degree satistactory. The 
imperial commissioner attended at 
the assembly of the Jewish depu- 
ties some time after the delivery 
of these answers, and expressed his 
majesty’s approbation of them. In 
return for the free exercise ot their 
religion, and the full enjoyment of 
their political rights, the «mperor 
observed, through his deputy, that 
he exacteda religious guarantee for 
the observance of the principles 
announced in their answers. Tor 
this purpose, it was requisite that 
these answers should be converted 
into decisions by an assembly of 
a more impressive and religious 
form, that they might be placed 
by the side of the Talmud, and 
acquire the greatest possible autho- 
rity. It was therefore proposed 
to convoke the grand Sanhedrim ; 
which, having fallen with the ‘T'em- 
ple, would now re-appear to en- 
lighten the people in the law, and 
to animate them to the love and 
defence of that country which was 
the only one wherein they had been 
permitted to attain any respectable 
notice since the ruin of their an- 
cient polity. The Sanhedrim 
should consist of sixty-six members, 
and a committee of the present 
assembly should be appointed to 
arrange the subjects of discussion 
for that grand council, whose con- 
vocation they were to announce to 
all the synagogues of Kurope. 

The anticipated consequences of 
thee events, respecting a nation 
which from its first bondage in 
Egypt has been exposed to the 
perpetual abhorrence of the world, 
from the unsocial spirit and fero- 
cious fanaticism of its manners and 
mmstiiutions, varied in different 
minds according to their respective 
habits of speculation or prejudice. 
Judicious observers, however, were 
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pleased with beholding evidence 
ef that progressive reason, which by 
slow indeed, but certain infltence 
ameliorates the affairs of the world. 
and the removal or Mitigation of 
sectarian hatred, the abandonmes 
of inhuman ceremonies, and th 
elevation of a degraded race of 
men to usefulness, to estimation, 
and dignity, were conceived to te 
the tendency and object of thee 
extraordinary measures of th 
French government, which wer, 
however, speedily suspended bythe 
more urgent events which pressed 
upon its attention. 

The range and multiplicity ¢ 
subjects which occupied the atte, 
tion of the chicf of this gover. 
ment, are not undeserving of no. 
tice. It might seem as it nothing 
was too vastfor his comprehensig, 
ortoo minute forhis observation; and 
it appears impossible not to admin 
the facility with which he perse. 
ally directs the details of affair, 
civil as well as military, the moe 
complicated and the most various, 
Not merely to the transcendene 
of his genius, but also to his inde 
fatirable and incessant application 
of it, he is indebted for his alms 
uninterrupted He 
spects every thing with his om 
eye. He labours with more = 
dustry than any secretary or clerk 
in office. His principal relaxates 
isin the yariety of business, He 
considers the refreshments of m 
ture “not as the premium ard 
privilece,” but as the task of i 
He appoints to stations of distin 
tion, those only who by expenen 
or talents are qualified to discharg? 
the duties of them, and super 
tends that discharge with a "i 
lance which will not permit 
approach of delinquency or rem 
ness. ‘These are qualities We 
merit imitation, and enough "J 


success. 
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sill remain to gratil y those who 
are delighted with censure. No 
formidable adversary to any nation 
or individual ever yet existed, from 
whom something valuable might 
not be imitated, and the most el- 
fectual way to injure an enemy, ts 
to follow his example in those judi- 
cious regulations which have led 
to his success). The industry of 
Bonaparte may be copied by those 
who detest the ultimate object ot 
it. In his bestowment of honours 
upon merit, in his inspection into 
the abuses of administration, he 
may be resembled, not only with- 
out disgrace but even with honour, 
while Bat boundiess thirstof power, 
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which prevents the repose of ha- 
rassed Europe, receives all the re- 
probation which it merits. His 
temperance and energy, his prompt 
decision, hissteady vigilance, his un- 
wearied assiduity, may be praised, 
and at least partly imitated, while 
he is justly condemned for his spo- 
liation of peacetul states,and breach 
of the most solemn engagements, 
for that policy of expedience which 
admits no moral check to the ene 
terprises of his ambition, and that 
abject prostration of his country’s 
rights, amidst which he asserts the 
pertection both of her glory and 
treedom, 
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HE new ministry soon after 
entering upon office, havin 
taken a clear and fell view of the 
state of the country, appear to have 
formed the resolution of directing 
er views to the accomplishment 
of a peace with France. About 
this period, a project for assassinate: 
ing the French emperor was come 
Municated by a foreigner to Mr, 


Fox, who immediately  trans- 
mitted to M. Talleyrand a state- 
ment of the circumstances, with 
some detail of his feelings on the 
occasion, observing, that, as an 
honest man, he thought himself 
bound to make this communication 
to the 'rench government ; adding, 
that he would not send away the 
prisoner till full time had been 

allowed 
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allowed for precaution against his 
attempts, and then to some paart 
of the cortinent as remove as Pose 
sible from France. In a respeet- 
ful reply to Uhis letter by M. ‘Tale 
leyrand, is introduced, unofhcially, 
ane tract fromtheemperor’s pecs h 
tT the ler lative body, exp! essive 
of his w h for peace with england, 
and his readiness to negoti ite for 
wt withor tamu ment’s delay, agree- 
ably to the treaty ot Amiens. Mr. 
Fox on the 26th of February, in 

letter to M. ‘Tall vrand, States, 
that he had Inid betore the king 
that part ot his private letter re- 
Dating: to the prcite wishes of the 
French government, and he ex- 
wesses the ardent disposition of the 
British cabinet to smooth the 
obstacles in the way to peace, a 
basis lor which would be | est tor. 
med by t! cC Te. ipre cal ackn nc ore 
ment of the two nations, th it the 
peace should be honourable both 
forthem and their lies, and cal- 
culated to secure the future repose 
of Eure pe. Such, however, were 
the ties existing between Th gland 

nd Russra, as made it necessary 
th observe, that the latter could not 
treat, and much less conclude any 
thing, but in concert with the em. 
y' ror Alexa: der, who, with fewer 
interests to discuss with l'rance, 
was warmly concerned in- the 
frreater or lees de frree ot , depen- 
cence Cu} ved by the woe nt 
states of Europe. His majestv's 
name bem thus mtroduced tmto 
the discussion Iyy Mr. lox, the in. 
tercourse began to assume an of- 
ficeral aspect. M. Tall evrand was 
author red by his muster to declare, 
that France wished for nothing 
that England was in possession « ty 
and wus only desireus of re POSE, 
and the unobstructed evercise of 
het mdustry ; that ioe emperor 
sdepted the general principle laid 
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down by Mr. Vr OX, th at the pea Sl 


should be honourable for the 


two 
courts and their respective allies: 
| * ; ® 
that, while he was ready to make 


every concession which the naval 

preponderance of Eneland could 

justly claim, he reasonably eX pect. 
, | 

ed in return proposais conformable 


} : ‘ , 
to tn * Hopoeur to) Albis crow n and 
the « mimercral ri hts of his do. 
mnuuons. But he conceived, th it 
two enughtened and neichbourine 


nation would not do justice to the i" 
own dienty and wisdom, in call. 
ing for the mtervention of a foreign 
and distant power in the discus. 
sion ot the ereat interests by which 
they were divided. To ‘obviate 
some ot the mconvenien eS atten 
ing the existing mode of communi- 
cation between the two govern. 
ments, lord Yarmouth, one of the 
persons who had been detained by 
Bonaparte at the commencement 
of the war, was induced, at the re- 
quest 4 i the Ir enc h so Vernm cnt, 
to co from Verdun to P aris, and 
was invested with powers as a di. 
plomatic agent. In his first con- 
versation with M. ‘Tallevrand, the 
latter specilically detai led to him 


Qa 
the reasons which had been urged 
aeamst rdmitting Russia to a 
concert m the treatv with Great 
; Res . on $% . aot a. > 1 ae 
sritaim 3 SOON ailer Wiilcil Os ,OTGe 
ship suggested that a medium 
micht pethaps be dis covered, by 


which the object desired by the 
French government, and that of 
Great Britain of not treating ina 
manner unconnected with Russia, 
might be obtained: to which the 
French minis’ reph ‘ed, that they 
were ready to give every facility 
to the arrangement of the respecte 
live uiterests of the two powers 
or that the British minister might 
be authorized by the emperor 
Aiexander to sti pul ile also tof 
hum. From the oe pi ression of M. 

Py alleyrand, 
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Talleyrand, that France demanded 
nothing of Great Britain, rather 
than from any explicit and unequi- 
vocal statement that xtppears m 
the documents, It Was U derstood 
that the basis of the treaty was to 
be the wii porudetis, With CX- 
change upon equivalents. Re- 
snecting Hanover, as it was seized 


without the due exercise of the 
] 


riehts of war, taken from tie elec- 
buses? ; 
2 a call 
. > te > | . 7 ? 
tor, and not from the king of Grea 
Brit i] 1 1° Wills ~~ le a | 11f ‘ 
eae ‘ : «hat < t 4 
| } Mf } r , ° ’ J] ° 
honour by Mr. box to procure an 
> . . > 
agreement for its re wtIiGn a 
nerce without exchange, as a pre- 


} en 
himimarv ti NerouUauoNn, Al dl 
conceded to lord Yarmout 
second interview, that, m 
quence of the stress laid upon this 
subiect by the English minister, 
Hanover should make no difficulty. 
Sicily also was an important ob- 
ject of attention; and lord Yar- 
mouth was instructed to urge tie 
retention of it, as indispensable to 
the contmuance of the negotiation. 
Inthe above conference, the ques- 
tion relating to Sicily was expli- 
citly propos “dl by his lord ship, who 
Was answered | 
that the English 


, a | , . 
> . . . . ‘ 
of that island, the I*re 


CONSe- 


by the obs TVat, 


wer ion 


| . ey 
did not demand it of 1 
that 


. P | ’ , ° ] 
, i.e | . > . 
uM, it had HC « CTWise, Tie 


dihculties of the nevrouatvion v suld 
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ue. 


be Very considerably increased 
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"Fr ha _ alk) ° 
tMother circumstance from which 
he . } > > ; | S . 3 
the aamission of the wr hossideiis 


by the French rovernment 


. < 
inferred by the ne! h 


AS 


’ ‘ hie At the 
conclusion of this mterview M. 
a llevr | ‘ ! . . . 

a as ‘a inc ( UsSery "4 . in COoimct- 


Cence with that spirit 
and Ci nciiaty n 
be nc maduct ‘ 
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. a, °° Lhe st ntimeants « i 
France are extremely different 
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rom wh if they \ re, | a 1s pe- 
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henceme; 
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esire is 
to live in harmony with so creat a 


exists, and what we most d 


power as Great Briain.” Lord 
Yarmouth was now dispatched to 
London to communicate person- 
ally (particularly on the subject of 
Hanover, on which the French 
government declined to commit it- 
selfin writing) with Mr. Fox ; and 
having discharged the objec ot his 
mission at Loadon he returned to 


Pay t this pertod a cu- 


Ah aha ide 2an0nu 

cumstance oceurred which had an 
important mftluence on the state ot 
the negotiation. lis was the 
are Toe! MM. ( ‘© bru cil Paris, 
with fall powers trom the Russiaa 
government to conclude a peace. 
The court of Trance had for some 


time known, that thatof Russia was 
not averse to negotiation, and ex- 
pected an authorized agent tor 
this purpose; and with this expec- 
tation it connected the hope of d 
taching the interests of that empire 
from those of Great Britam, and of 
inducing the Russian plenipoten- 


7 
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tiary to a separate pacmacanon. 
"Lhe intercourse between the Rus- 


sian and British ministers does not 
seem, even at the commencement 
ot their jor Paris, 
to have been precisely of that con- 
fidential and intimate nature which 
night have been expected, from the 
disposition which had | mae 
nilested to unite the interests ot both 
nations ina jointtreaty of peace with 
France, by the isritish mmustry, 
whose honourable and undeviating 


wilt 
irmness on this subject must have 


whi 


nt resi lence 


ty 
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commanded universal admiration, 
‘Yo remove the difficulty mm the 


way of tins joint settlement, had 
been the object ot then perp tral 
efforts and ingenuity. ‘The ibratish 
agent aiso wis instructed to make 
it an object of express and pare 
ticular =p: to procure a 
"hurkish barnes, <0 ving not ¢ nly 
i’ 
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its importance to the general in- 
terest of Europe, but having rea- 
son to presume that the greatest 
stress was laid upon it by the em- 
peror of Russia. ‘The retention of 
Sicily was demanded with decided 
determination. Proposals of ex- 
change and equivalent were per- 
petually rejected on this subject, 
supposed so indispensable to the 
Russian cabinet. And when, after 
Jord Yarmouth’s return from Lon- 
don, M. Talleyrand, on being re- 
called to the cause of Sicily, expli- 
eitly stated, that circumstances 
were materially changed, and 
that, during the pending of dis- 
cussions for the termmation ot hos- 
tility, either power was always at 
liberty to avail itself of the con- 
tingzencies of fortune or the changes 
of opinion that might occur, and 
intimated that the cession of Sicily 
was ‘ndtspensable, lord Yarmouth 
had instructions to state, that rf he 
could not recall the French plenipo- 
tentiary tothe basts of possession, he 
should im the most decided, but at 
the same time the most polite 
terms, demand his passports. Yet 
after all thts determination and 
energy had been manifested with 
respect to Sicily by the cabinet ot 
London, M. d’Oubril expressed 
a wish, that England would admit 
the possibility of an equivalent 
being found tor that island, if its 
monarch could be persuaded to 
accept it. The full views of the 
Russian minister were not at this 
time developed; and it wasthought 
proper by the British ministry di- 
stinctly to admit, that, if an equi 
valent could be found for Sicily, 
with the approbation of king Fer. 
dinand, it should be accepted. 
While this equivalent was in dis- 
cussion, M. d’Oubril communieat- 
ed to count Strogonoff, the Rus- 
wan ambassador in London, the 


roposal which had been made te 
me of concluding a separate Peace 
with France; the object of which 
communication, probably, was, to 
sound the disposition of the British 
cabinet. On the suggestion by 
the count to Mr. Fox, that such an 
overture had been made, which it 
was impossible indeed for him to 
have doubted, he scrupled not to 
express the most marked disap. 
probation of whatever would tend 
to such a result, stating, that the 
enemy would thereby be encourag. 
ed to the most extensive hopes of 
carrying into effect his plans of 
aggrandizement ; that by such a 
course Europe would be deprived 
of all effectual resource amidst the 
new projects of danger entertained 
against it by France ; that above 
all things, therefore, England and 
Russia should combine their efforts 
for pacification, tnd leave the ene- 
my no expectation of destroytg 
that union, which, so far as it de 


_pended on the king of Great Bri 


tain, would ever remain indisso. 
luble. While these disnitied re- 
monstrances, however, were urged 
against the measure by the British 
cabinet, general Clarke received 
from his government express 
powers to treat with M. d’Oubril 
for a peace between the two em 
pires, and conferences with a view 
to this object were held in rapid 
succession and of extreme length. 
Just before the well known result 
of these conferences actually took 
place, when = circumstances had 
occurred confirming his suspicions 
and fears, lerd Yarmouth pressed 
the Russian ambassador closely on 
the subject of this separation ; who 
admitted that he had produced 
his powers, and that, if certam com. 
ditions could be procured by him, 
he should certainly sign a truce of 
ten months ; and in the imminent 
danger 
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danger of Austria, if he could _ 
cave her by a separate peace, Ne 
should think it his duty to do so. 
Every argument to prevent this 
measure Was employed, that the in- 
aity of the British agent could 
suggest: every appeal to policy 
and honour, which the circum- 
stances supplied, was urged with 
all the energy of wounded sensibi- 
lity ; but they appeared to be applied 
to a man who had come with a 
predetermina:ion to accomplish a 
peace at whatever expense, whether 
or bad, and with or without 
ie of Great Britain. With- 
in three days from this interview 
and remonstrance, the separate 
treaty between France and Russia 
was actually signed. 
When the British cabinet knew 
that Russia had made peace, and 
without any stipulation whatever 
on the subject of Siciy or Naples, 
which were not even mentioned in 
the treaty ; agreeing at the same 
time to abandon Cattaro and Dal- 
matia, contenting herself with the 
establishment of the Seven islands, 
the general guarantee of the Turk- 
ish empire, the independence of 
Ragusa under her protection, and 
the engagement for withdrawing, 
within three months, the French 
troops from Germany, their asto- 
nishment was extreme. Any hope 
that the Russian plenipotentiary 
had materially exceeded hisinstruce 
tons, so as to justify a refusal of 
ratiheation on the part of the em. 
_— seemed counteracted by the 
nown ability of the plenipoten- 
tury himself. Had the power of 
imiatuated or insane caprice in- 
vaded the grand depository of Rus- 


“an authority himself? a case 


which, under the autocracy of that 
£overnment, might ever 


ha recent and 


grant precedent was upon re- 


be sus. 
pected, and of wh 
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cord. The Russian ministry un- 
der whom D’Oubril had received 
his appointment, it was true, had 
been changed; but, as that admi- 
nistration had ever been firm ad. 
herents to the English connection 
and the true interests of their coun- 
try, so, from their successors the 
British cabinethad received the most 
unequivocal pledges for continued 
concert in war or peace. Yet, 
again, time had expired since their 
accession to office, for their com- 
munication of corresponding in- 
structions to M. d’Oubril at Paris, 
who, however, it was certain could 
have received no such instructions. 
Such was the existing chaos of cir- 
cumstances, in which conjecture 
cnly could be substituted for con- 
clusion, and which bailed a pene- 
tration perhaps never exceeded. 
But, whatever imconvenience 
mivht be supposed to have resulted 
from the separate treaty of Russia, 
it at least liberated Great Britain 
from all engagements to that power, 
and diminished that complexity 
which had hitherto embarrassed 
the discussions for peace, and which 
orizinally prevented a compliance 
with the proposal of I':ance to send 
over a public mmister openly 
accredited. This diiliculty being 
now completely removed, the Bri- 
tish government, immediately on 
the receipt of the intelligence re- 
specting 1)’Oubril’s treaty, ap- 
pointed lord Lawderdale, with lord 
Yarmouth indeed in conjunction, 
to this situation of responsibility 
and delicacy. The court of France, 
it may easily be supposed, were at 
least as much delighted at the suc- 
cess of their policy with regard to 
Russia, as England was surprised 
and disgusted at it. It was soon 
observed by its plenipotentiary, 
that, as the season of the year 
was now arrived for accomplishing 
tae 


soz BRI 
entertained by 
France, noarrangements whicl bh had 
for their object the removal to a 
distance of months, or even weeks, 
the concl*sion ol uw ¢ letinitive trealy 
with England, could be permitted. 
The Russian treaty was represent- 
ed as equalto a sple nd victory, 
and as entithmg France to terms 
proportionally more advantageous 
than would formerly have 
— ary ‘Be fore the arrival ot 
the new plenipotents ary trom Eng- 
land, or the a iowledgre ot his ap- 
porntiment, man interview between 
lord Yarmowh, who had indis- 
etly announced hi Powers, 

‘eneral C} larke, who had been 


negotia- 


the ulterior views 


} ~ 
Sail 


+ Tatil 
and 4 
app inte “d to cenduct the 
tion with his lerdship, > French 
minister stated, that on consent 
of Great Britain was demanded to 
the arran igement 

ing and although 
some great points might, im justice, 
be with< lrawn in ct nsequence ot 
the high situation of the emperor, 
nS he had, however, committed 
himself upon them, they would re- 
main untouched. Hanover would 
be ceded ; Ma! ta should be con- 
firmed in full sovereignty to Eng- 
land; as likewise the Cape, with 
un expressed desire that the port, at 
least part of it, should be made 
free to all nations. ‘he guarantee 
et the Porte, ot Spain throughout 
all her fore ron de pn ndenctes, and 
of the dominions of Sweden, should 
be acceded to by both powers. 
England should recognise the re- 
cent turtles 
France or her allies, and cede all 
cone pues: s which she h. id 
om many part of the world, to 
those natrons from whom t wy had 


pre ye sed respect- 


Sicily by Vrance: 


et, - 
OU. cl 


beak made. ‘These demands were 
De ee 

Cire st MERA of a4 COWIerences be- 
tween the plenipotentiares, with. 


Sut cny admission on the part of 
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oj the 


lord Yarmouth, 


fy ssilabitg 


of his majesty’s making the ea. 
sions demanded, and i ’ View, 
as ie states, to ascer® to What 
extent, and in what manner, they 


nicht be modified. 
Ina short period afte _ lord 
Lauderdale arvived at Paris, Hy : 
first efforts were directed to haing 
negot: ation ON 2 certain basi. 
W'th this view he laid before & 
Clarke a paps er, m whic “h he 
sued how much the king of he 
nd had been pleased with the one 
vial proposal on 
lrance, tor — on the print 
ple of the ult [vis de ’ which, with 
thee Ace ption ol th case ot Hano. 
ver, Was to wtiare been scrupulous. 
ly observed. This pre posal had 
not mdeed been made directly by 
aun aecredited minister, but was of 
undoubted authenticity, from the 
character of the person who was 
the medium of 1ts communication, 
and trom its coincidence with the 
original declaration of the French 
minister for foreign affairs, that 
France wanted nothing which Eng. 
land possessed ; a declaration the 
natural prelude toa proposal, which 
appeared the only one likely to lead 
to an accommodation between na 
tions 1 in possession of extensive and 
valuable acquisitions, which could 
not, in all probability, be changed 
by the continuance of hostilities. 
By the demand of Sicily, however, 
this principle had been most ob- 
viousiy infringed, and it was neces 
sary, therefore, to revert 
while it was at the same time ad 
mitted, that Sicily might possbly 
be ceded upon indemnity or eqae 
valent. Since the first proposal 
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of this basis of treaty, France ha 
indeed made peace with Russa ; 
but she had, on the other hand, 
concluded very censiderable 

changes m 


Germaty, 
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most decidedly to her advantage ; 
and England was at all events en 
titled to negotiate with France on 
equal terms, insisting on the obvi- 
ous truth, that to both parties hos- 
tilities were equally injurious. 
This statement cf lord Lander. 
dale was Jaid before the head ot 
the French government, and on 
the next day was replied to by a 
communication under his autho- 
rity and direction, The tone of 
this impassioned reply could indeed 
leave no doubt of the too active 
atervention of a party most nearly 
concerped in the subject of it. 
That dignified remoteness of prin- 
cipals, in discussions otf diplomacy, 
which has been the practice of ci- 
vilized courts, so favourable to free 
investigation and just conclusion ; 
and which is, indeed, the only 
mode of preventing the oppositions 
of opinions from being involved in 
the conflict of the passions, has been 
too frequently violated by the 
eourt of St. Cloud. For the deco- 
rum of ministerial agency it has 
substituted that twrritation and as- 
perity which almost uniformly at- 
tend the champion of his own 
cause, and employed frequently 
that pen of iron, which, instead of 
blotting out injuries, inflicts wounds. 
The undeviating policy of France 
was stated in this reply to have 
been, not to treat with England 
and Russia in conjunction; a point 
which, althouch lone insisted 
Upon by England, had been at 
fength abandoned by her. Lord 
sarmouth had been appointed an 
accredited =minister tor treating. 
ince that, Russia had madea peace 
with France, and conferences ofa 
tree and invenuous character had 
taken pl ice between the appointed 
Naisters, almost daily, and of long 
ewratton, instead of conducting the 
Bevctiat ~ 
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less ingenuity, which, far from 
approximating the grand object in 
view, removed it to a greater di- 
stance, and were the beginning of 
controversies not less injurious te 
nations than open hostility. In 
these conferences the emperor had 
granted all that was possible with- 
out sacrificing the dignity of his 
crown and the interests of his allies. 
‘The plenipotentiary was permitted, 
by his majesty, to advert to the 
vain question, the basis of the ne- 
gouation, which had been far ad- 
vanced and on the point of ulti+ 
mate success. ‘The principle of 
Mr. Fox, proposed in his letter of 
the 26th of March, that the peace 
ought to be honourable for both 
parties and their allies, was full 

adopted in the reply. In M. Tal- 
leyrand’s letter to Mr. Fox, his ex- 
cellency went further, and suggest- 
ed the establishment of two funda- 
menial ptinciples, as a basis: the 
first, that just stated; the second, 
a mutual acknowledgment of the 
right of guarantee and intervention 
by both powers, im continental and 
maritime affairs ‘This was the 
basis adopted by the British go- 
vernment. ‘Che French emperor 
could not have thought of taking the 
uti fossidetis tor the basis of nego- 
tiation, Itt such had been his in- 
tention, he would have retained 
hisconqguests in Moravia, and Hun- 
gary, and Austria, in Italy, and in 
Germany ; and would then willing- 
ly have acceded to the proposed 
foundation of treaty. And with re- 
garc to Sicily, this would also have 
been comprehended in the requir- 
ed principle, as he would have 
secured the pe ssession of it before 
he opened negotiation; which he 
would have been enabled to do 
through its vicinity to the shores of 
Italy. And if the detaching of 
the Cape and other Dutch depen- 
dencies 
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dencies from the kingdom of Hol- 
land were to be insisted upon, this 
would prevent the capability of the 
existence of Holland as a distinct 
nation, aud her incorporation with 
France would be the natural and 
necessary consequence; a change, 
to England, of extreme importance 
and danger. Under these circum. 
stances, with Hanover a province 
of France, and Trieste and Fiume, 
with their territories, to be attached 
to Italy, Great Britain might se- 
curely be allowed to keep all that 
she pretended to, and have the full 
application of the uti ponidetr. — In 
the suggestion of such a basis, it 
must have been thought, that the 
emperor was reduced to a state of 
extreme humiliation and distress. 
So faras it would tend to deprive 
France of her commerce, and all 
her establishments, and to effect 
the ruin of her allies, so far the 
basis was to be preserved. So far 
as, by the verification of it, France 
would be compelled to renounce 
her engagements, and break her 
treaties, and dissolve her continen- 
tal system, to that extent it was to 
be iniringed upon. But the longest 
war would be less disastrous than 
such mean concession. The peace 
could never be deemed honourable, 
were the emperor to lose a single 
island or a single subject; and 
therefore neither should Tobago, 
nor any other colony, in the same 
manner belonging to him before 
the war, be on any condition alie- 
nated. The very idea of the basis 
Mentioned was considered by him 
as disgraceful. 
It certainly may be regarded as 
a singular circumstance, that, af- 
ter an intercourse of months, the 
actual foundation of the treaty was 
not so decidedly established, not 
by oral declaration but by written 
and revocable document, as to 


admit of no possibility of dispote 
or denial. And although it cap 
scarcel y be presumed, that, whatever 
basis had been adopted, (as it was 
admitted, that, during the discus. 
sion, a Variation of the terms wag 
allowable according to the natage 
of the contingencies which ocenrred 
in its progress,) the terms of that 
government would have been ma 
terially different, yet this clear 
and decnied establishment would 
have tended to prevent those odious 
imputations of falsehood, those ex. 
asperating charges of treacherous 
forgetfulness and convenient du. 
plicity, which were at least insinu. 
ated, and which were calculated so 
directly to oppose that great work, 
which required at every step the 
spirit and language of extreme 
conciliation. In observation upon 
the French note, the substance of 
which has just been given, the 
discussion by notes is vindicated 
by lord Lauderdale, not only by 
the general gssertion of their ten- 
dency to remove difficulty by clear. 
ing and fixing the ideas of the par- 
ties in debate, but by the pointed 
remark, that the existing negotia- 
tion had been brought by it al 
most instantly to an unequivocal 
issue, and which it musthave attain- 
ed some months before, had the 
practice been originally adopted. 
As to the stated advance towards 
maturity of the discussions under 
general Clarke and lord Yarmouth, 
the latter remarked, that, instead 
of being nearly completed, the ne 
gotiation had scarcely commenced, 
and that the conferences, so boasts 
ed of, consisted almost entirely of 
demands made by France whieh 
could not possibly be admitted by 
England, while the English agent 
kept within the line of that basis 
which, when first proposed to his 
Britannic majesty, had been ~ 
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d the decided 
go sincereiy tO be 
es SB Saane. af she 
regretted. Ihe | ae Very f Lady 
aresent note was stated to be only 
r* = - . ~ 
a preiuce to a demand if ‘ Piass- 
portsy ait ap lication for which was 
sip re * i : 
ecordingiy made on the ninth of 


renune! tion ol 


u hich was now 


- 


August, im a note which stated, 

that the pre eysions of the Frenea 
i ie ij ' L\« 

wee 

sovernment, advaucedin their last 

communication, bemg so mcompa- 

rible with the basis formerly pro- 

i by tnem, the Enelish p 

are | pV LislLadae Lilt 4 ro 4 t 

| >} e ‘ 

ntrairies Were teit no omer al- 

ternative taan to recvurn to their 

re 
own country, for which purpose 


they requested the necessary pass- 


passports, 
. . i a ; ' 
French ministers neglected to send, 

. of SST He 

dj, alter a considerable interval of 
tme, excuses were mide which: 
could by no means vindicate the 
reocrasima od yieldiag to a de- 
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haste Lie Wo wil NOwWMNL c.uln yUS it) 


the delaved grant, but an impossi- 
buity of immediate compliance. 
u, { bib I the L esl 

\ n ‘a i! f ( { DAs - 
ris is dese O. OX! ‘pre. 
ension, Not merely in the mstance 
* me ioned, but subse muentiv, 
en the application was renewed 
and repeated, and ret erated in 
terms of the most digniticd remon- 
rance, but w received only 
wit) the most profound neglect. 
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proved the mostanimated anJindig- 
mint appeal. But all must unite m 
condemning that flavraint VIOhLiONn 
ot established Usawes, resp sted 
even by savage nations, which it 
Was not to be expected would occur 
in a country wuich boasted itseit as 


the very tocus of Kuropean civiliza- 


~ 
-~ 


tion. The note above mentioned, 
demandme passports, and alluding 
to the re unds of the applic LON, 
was atlengih noticed by a com- 
munication, im which tt was ob- 
served, that, the English ministers 
having agai 
basis of the w/i po sidetis—as tt was 
not to be SUDD sed tha haber id 
meant to exact every conven 

restitution from France, and to kees 
alithat sie had herself acqui 7 
the French plenipotentiary 
ed an exnlanation of what con juests 


) 
an brougwiat forward tar 


juest 
England was desirous to keep; 
what she would restore to France 


and her aliies 3 and what she wish- 
ed to have ceded by France. ‘hts 
explanation would unfold a system 
ot comp sation which wouid rive 
an idea of the 


principles a dom 


tions of the British cabinet, ind | 
woul | be possi * to wsce#l i what 


engarvements would be ivoived im 
the adoption otf tne desired ba 
As a medium of exchanve and com- 
pensation the emperor would net 
decline its ad il mm, because If was 
conformable to the two pit 
already laid down. Ta reply to 
this request for explanation, lord 
Lauderdale observed, that bit 
from wishing for every convenient 
restitution from France, the prince 
pie insisted On, &s a basis, to be 
scrupulously observed, except wi. 
respect to the peculiar and a 

ted case of Hanover, inclace! 
retention by France of ail lor vie- 
Inable accessions of po 1} hie 
Huence. That the basis eued 


tdo obvious in tts?! } \< 
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planation, and the verbal discus- 
sions between the plenipotentiaries 
had sufficiently proved how fully 
it had been understood by them all : 
it wus only yt ssible therctore for 
the EF ngtlish P len po tentiaries to m 


sist on the recutrence to that rinecl- 
} ’ the 
ayone i. 


ple, on which ndition 
were authorised to continue the ne- 
getiation, and on the adoption of 
which they would preceed to the 
+ sales A other 
points ; congratulating both nations 
onthe pri wonld thus be 
opened t 
hated fer theis mutual henour, and 
to ensure the (unquillity of Europe. 

One or two cos ferences atter this 
cul 


y 


discussion of 


spect that 
or efte cung a peace calcu- 


TOOK place, at thy parc | requesé 
et the French plenmpoteotiary, a ind 
trom the sulla desire of lord 
Lauderdale to give ctleet even to 
a chance of the success ot Dis mis- 
sion. In these it was urged, that 
Hanover, the Care, and Malta 
would make a elorimous peace $0 
England: bet that the fate cf Fla- 
nover must irrevocably be det 
mined in eight-and-torty hours. 
The determination, however, ct the 
lrench emperor Was st ited so de- 
eidedly against surTen dering: the 
smiailest particl ‘of French territory, 
rather than do which, he would 
continue the war to the last day of 
his existence, as to leave his lord- 
ship no alternative but the resolu- 
von of immediate return. 

About this period another imper- 
tant incident, or wra, occurred in 
the negotiation, which was the n@n- 
ratiheation of tie Russian treaty 
with Frat Ce. 

“a ¢ a rd tanderd ale called on 
Cre ch ministers definitively 
ter tr passports 4 ; h had been 

eid, they exhi- 
bued the mot mike — ance 
vi concihation and cordialtty Th 
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exuprerseg Lie wmeives OD tue sul v7 


WP IPEALCUSAOIS Will 


of the French posses Ons in the E: ” 
and West Indie ‘Ss, all d « n the e Dud 
colomes, m terns so peri ctly di. 
ferent from the hich tone which 
they had recently Man'tested Cs 
those subjects, that his lordship 

the most comp lete surpri ise, and 
was led to imagine their intent: 
was at length to make the cession 
required, This change was speed. 

ly explained by the event which 
had occurred at St. Peter: burgh, 
and M. ‘Talle Vral id adm itted, from 
the em} eror, ‘that t, Im con sequence 
of the non-ratification of the Rus 


Sik in treaty, hic Wals disposed te 


‘ a ; : 
THALAC peace With aA.NGiune 


more favourable to he r an be 
a ° ’ ° .)} 

wi uid OvulcrWise ~aave yreided to, 
’ . | . ° > 

Pa id WOU , rive Vis plenipoter- 


rel ~ 
CCC =e 


s lords! ip Ww asthus raised 
we 
ss ; 


tianes new isin tions a 
hy. Bis 
much higher ground t! 
Le tore occupied, Fie Wilts SCOR It. 
stricted to declare, that the hee 
ratinic, uion cf Russia h 
the two courts in their former stuae 
cf close and intrmate alliance: ye, 
tliat, as before adimitied, while ther 
actual concert was most subst 
tial and complet night treat 
separately m form ; that the afi pe 


« 


ad replaced 


’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
considered absolutei 


s‘detis was 
indispensable, most peremptoms 
including Sicily, which only the 


sugge tion _ wishes of M 
b Oubril h: id, or a moment, & 
duced the British mi ~ to thirk 
ef abandoning for an equ uivalett 
that not ben nie ¢ fie ill empower 
by Russia to treat for her, ! he uk 
treatat all only press ionally: tat 
any pacification between Fr 
therciore, must le 


and ete 

aries ed 1 ot to have ciiect rll peace 
ok p! ace also ob teeen France a 

the existing Be 
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rourt to give him full information 
of the intentions of that ot Russia, 
and be was authorised to stare the 
conditions of a peace with tha 
wer, and to reduce them ito the 
form of a treaty. In a conversa- 
yon On those subjects with M. Tul- 
levrand, his lords!p urged the in- 
variableness of the terms resu.ting 
from the required basis, observing, 
that with regard to Russia he 
could be as decided as to any point 
more peculiarly British, and add- 
ing, that the irregularity ot his 
proceedings, in relation to that 
court, was absolutely inevitable, as 
he had no power from the emperor; 
and his Britannic majesty’s p:inci- 
ples and feelings would not pernmnt 
him to think of negotiating, but in 
such a manner as might insure to 
the Russian court an honourable 
peace, at the moment when peace 
wasconcluded between France and 
England. ‘This rendered it neces- 
wary that the objects of Russia 
thould be permitted to be stated 
ia this unofficial, though at the same 
ume clear and authentic, manner. 
Ktmay be proper here to digress 
for a moment, by remarking, that 
the relations of France and Prussia 
had, before this period, undergone 
1 Material alteration. {t heed been 
safhciently wnderstood by Prussia, 
tia, inthe deliberations at Paris 
1 the subject of peace, Hianover 
nad been insisted upon by Eygland, 
and agteed to be yielded by 
fraace, The irritation occasioned 
Sy this circumstance mav be pre. 
— net to have been small. 
Hanover had long been the fayour- 
* ogect of Prussian ambition. 
dies been the successtui lure 
he union, Bonaparte Lo prevent 
ms wilt the third coalition. 
— nad been the price of her ho- 
w, T, the Tewartd of her pertidy. 
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a comparative respectability to 
some acts, even of baseness, she 
had only gtadually developed her 
Views upon this territory! She first 
occupted it for its preservation from 
the evils of war, and in trust for its 
richtful owner, and only ull the 
conclusion of peace. Its civil and 
political administration was not for 
some time connected with her mi- 
litary possession, She was at 
length compelled to possess it in full 
and irrevocable sovereignty: but 
the very power which immediately 
authorised her sovereignty, and ene 
joined her open and explicit avow- 
al of it, would now force her to 
abandon it. She was offered, in- 
deed, some frivolous substitute, so 
minute, however, as to excite the 
overwhelming cenviction that she 
had been treacherous for trifles, ine 
stead of solid acquisitions ; and had 
gained scarcely any thing besides 
the ruinof herhonour. ‘The bait 
which she had swallowed with all 
the voracity of unprincipled ambi- 
tion, Was now to be plucked from 
her vitals, amidst the tortures of 
regret and moitilication. ‘The ca- 
binet of France, which had tempt- 
ed her degradation, seemed now to 
despise her baseness, to defy her 
power, and to laugh at her folly ; 
and, having helped to accomplish 
her guilt, to exult in the exposure 
of her intamy. fa addition to these 
impressive ant poignant circum. 
stances, the federation of the Rhine 
had given her considerable uncasi- 
ness aud alarm. <Agreeably to the 
suggestion of France herself, Prus- 
sia had been taking measures for 
forming a similar confederacy in 
the North, under her own immedi- 
ate presidency. The electors of 
Hesse and Saxony were to have 
constituted the principal branches 
of this union; yet scarcely had 
these measures commenced, when 

U2? Bonaparte 
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fere tor the pr trom of their suce- 
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cess, under the ion, that 
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) rot he et Attem; 
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isa mace to detach the ercce- 
’ | 1] e* te vy ! > rir tee 1} 
tf tT iit ‘ Batis. Lidbedt ODVUUTTIALO atle 
’ } ! . arenes . 
' tic } usst.ts court, im 


was confirmed by family 
mmon mterests, and prt 
vate attachments, and to unite him 
th the Southern incorporation. 
hy is th VYery pre cl which Fra iC 

liad sugwested, France was counter- 


acting by the sudtieties of mntrizue, 


and the menuces of veneecance. 
*9*} . Dm , ’ 
Lhe cont niidiwe oO} tilt hy } 


, 
troops m Germany, where they 


were so stahoned as to be in readi- 
ness forevery cai of circumstances, 


» —. bers . 
hey TemM Arnie lt PIcimpre 


and where 
verishment of those miserable di- 
stricts which thev o 
other circumstance a grtatingand ex- 
asperating to the feelines of Prussia 


In short, avaretvy of causes con- 


ccnpied, was ane 


curred, tending to bring to an issue 
the uncertamty of that. relation 
which had lone subsisted, that ire 
state, in which, under 
ral‘ protessions of respect and at- 
tachment, one party had indicated 
fear, and the other contempt, and 
in whic “h, repeated concession had 
led only to renewed and aggravated 
encroachment. 

But as there isa pom it of < rra- 
dation and insult at witch eve n 
stimulated into cour. 
age, the Prussian court appeared 
to be assumit s that tone of decided 
hostilitv, whic! 
French iniury and contumely, even 


od re , 
renee 


cow rd ce is 


n sucha court, fr iohe be Cxpe ected 
to excite, especially when im: pelled, 


as it was, by the ardour of ely. »mili. 


tary and the reneral feeii ne of the 
navon. This, the 


Ny, Was another cir- 


‘ 
ecumstance Whicd appeared to have 


SH 


u long retrospc ect o f 





AND 


he situat ion of the Eng. 


sa p! rentiary : for, however 
lrance mic! it de Sp ise the SeTVihty 
and meanness of th e Prussian cabs. 
net, the Prussian army constituted 
ct f rmidable power. It scemed 


worth while, theret re, to preci ude 
by ner tiatac ma fourth coality m, 
which, if absolutely necessary tobe 
encountere d, Bonaparte might, nee 
vanaturally, believe, would mee 
the fate of all c preceding, but 

whi ich, instead of be ing Ww inton)y 
provoked, ought to have all reas 
ble means applied lor its preven- 
tion. 

Recurring then to the negotiz. 
tion wil Enel: 00 
statement of lord 
explicit with respect to the Russian 
and the principle of pacié- 
cation so long i ne ted upon by the 
British gov ernment, M. Talleyrand 
observed, that he should waive al 
form, and a receive his prope 
sals on the sn ct of Russia: we 
respect to WwW he 1, he objected, net net 
Lo his lordship’ s want of powers, but 
to the unusual circumstance @ 

cluding a treaty, which, when 
sited, Was to vale p! ace only 2 
consequence of a partict ular ever’ 
He exhibited every appearance 
a disposition to complete accomm 


dation, and of a conviction, thatt 


serious impediment remained t 

accomplishment. — s\fter a conte 
sation tending fully to impress? 
lordship with the idea that peat 
was the main object of France, 
that she was ready to make a 
reasonable sacrifice in order to p* 
cure it, he read to lord Lavoe 
dale a paper, with respect to whxe 
he previous sly observed, looks 

somewhat intently at his lords 
that there was a mixture m@* 
something which, robably, * 

would not like, but * must ta 
the evil with the good, 


in reply to the 
. auderdale, ~ 


concert, a 
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In this paper his imperial majes- 
ty regretted that the negotiat tion 
daily Seemed to take a retrograde 
course, by bringing forward obso- 


ete forms, and renew 1m 4 questions 
i 


‘ e+) 
vi nich | had been repeatedly settled : 


vh as ry ‘ tres} rey 
pevertheless, to <i ive a j } p: ) i 


s desire of ee 1@ en {peror 
rsh POL Cl)- 


of i 
acreed, that t. the Br ) 
ary should be at oneage to imtro- 
duce into the treaty whatever he 
conceived wo id tend to reconcile 
the existing difference between 
France and Russia, and procure 
for the latter a participation in the 
benef: ot - ace; it bein r well un- 
derstood, t U » prop s “ls would 

be admi: cd bu such as were ho- 
‘rors, and not 


, 
wary 
‘ 


ch a ap to “ne emp 
imurious to their allies: far difler- 
eit, of nt CCSSILY, from those absurd 
propositions made by M. Novosilt- 
gol, which were the result of bind 
confidence and infatuation, France 
would not consent to abandon the 
imterest of the Ottoman Porte, nor 
to quit a position which would en- 
ibleherto sustain th. itempireagainst 
the openly menaced aggressions of 
zo If Engiand sull wished 
r peace, she might have it with- 
out delay, and the emperor would, 
without hesit: ition, make some si- 
crificestoaccelerate it. Lf the justand 
liberal views manifested in the first 
ci mmunications which took plac 
with the ustrious mini ter, Whose 
death both nations so much lamen*- 
ed, should no longer prevail, vaeue 
discussions Jimmod rate prete nsion S. 
and ambiguo US propo sals, insteac ud 
of atone of frankness and dignity, 
would only tend to irriti ition. 


France di d not pretend to dict: ite 


ether ti } Russia Or Ln ‘land, n “i 
Yould che 7 + 

-r Ss. he dict ated to herse lt . 
and if an 1 npe iO LIS and CX. Lergre ra- 


7a Spirit were evinced, all pre- 
Miner ice aflected ; it it we Cr e in- 
tended to dictate peace, 


the empe- 
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ror of the French w vould f, yt] nw the 
precedent set by an iilustrious na- 
tion of antiquity, relying on its own 
strength, and reply, “ You de- 
mand.our arms,—come and take 
them.”’ 

Without any assistance from the 
comment woich M. ‘lalleyrand 
furmshed on this note by his cp lo- 
getical expressions, and the sientii- 
cant glance of his eye, it is impossi- 
ble not to observe im it that mimute 
interference of hich authority, 
which bad already manifested itself 
inthe course ot these discussons, 
and is ever most eerie ou isl to be de- 
plored. When m descend 
trom the ir di onit y to ‘ Ginie in th 
dip! iomatic arena, the chance ot ac- 
comm dation to hostile kingdoms, 
Wf not destroyed, must always be 
evreatly impaired: concession ts 
made with extreme difficulty, re- 
tractation ts, perhaps, only not un. 
possible ; languave assumes an im- 
perative and censortal character, 
naturally flowing, indeed, trom 
habits of uncontrolled dominion, 
but not the less caleulated to excite 
repulsion and disgust, and remove 
to an unattainable distance the ob- 
ject of all deliberative intercourse 
h, 
equally inconsistent with d nity 
and policy, ts the criminative an 


overbeart ifr stvle or Tiyis mmporial 
it 


between contending nations. Su 


note: m which, nevertheless, 

seems suthciently clear that Bona- 
parte felt the pressure of circum- 
be 
ab} iged tO \ ick ! somewhat to pr litt. 
cal expediency. I ‘tle used, how- 
ever, tO CO acede, the aspe rity ot his 
manner mdicates the reluctance ot 
his feelings. There ts no erace m 
his comp! mise with circumstances, 


his concession is mingled wth « 
. 
asperation, rnd the means of conci- 
a . . * ° , ; 
lation are otlered m the tone of dei 
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tances, and = const idered himsel 
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In reply to this note, lord Lav- of the two governments for Upward: 
der dale obsers “A, that, by avoiding oft six months, and exercised the abi. 
the notice of whatever it contained lities of state sme of great experience 
foreign to the main quesvon, he and transcendent talents, al] whose 
shou.d be precluded from discus- efforts were, however, insufficient 
sions, in which he might forget taat to stop the ravaves of ambition, and 
tone of moderation which it was his terminate the ctfusion of blood 
duty to observe during the whole The length of time to which thee 
course of his mission, and, thatin discussions extcnded, has been p, 
consequence of the admission of the garded as an imputation on the yi, 
French government with respect to gour and resolution of the Britis 
the conclusion of peace, at the sume government: yet, in the actual cp, 
mmoment between Great Britain, cumstances of England, with 
Russia, and France, he should make ally in contact with the enemy, 
no difficulty of renewing the con- whose ardour would be impaired 
ferences. General Clarke being by continued negotiation, the o& 
superseded now by M. Champagny, ject does not appear of considerable 
in an interview between the latter importance. Beside, which, the 
and lord Lauderdale his lordship sincerity of pacific desires is ill &, 
was informed, that the emperor, monstrated by what carries the ap. 
hay ing determined on great sacri- pearance of abruptness and precipy. 
tices tor the sake of peace at this tancy: to which may be added, 
time, with a view to gbtain it pro- the important consideration of ty 
posed the restoration of Hanover tume essentially requisite for the ful 
with its dependencies ; the contirm- concert of remote cabinets, in a 
ation of Malta; his interference to concern so complicated as tod 
procure from the Dutch their con- mand very frequent references, and 
sent to the absolute cession of the in which the contingency of am. 
Cape; the contirmation of Pondi- ment may set aside disposition 
cherry, Chandernagore, Mahee, which were thought to preclude a: 
and the other Indian acquisitions; most the possibility of derange. 
and, as it was originally settled by ment. As before observed, ther 
the English, the island of Tobago. does certainly appear some defc- 
‘That, m_ consideration however of ency with respect to the establi. 
tis, Sterly was to be ceded by ment of a basis of negotiation, an 
Great Pritam, for which his Sicilian in relation to this point, had tha 

jeoty should possess, as an equi- provident caution been manifests 
vient, the Balearte islands, and an which, probably, was prevent: 
annuity from tbe court of Spain; only by those qualities which 

/ tt, inaddition to what was honour to the heart of the Brite 
granted to Russta by the treaty of minister, it can scarcely be supp 
L)’Qubri!, France wouldcedetothat sed, that those gross SUSPICIONS © 
power tac full sovereignty of the rather flagrant Imputations, woo 
sland cr Cortu, beyond which he have éccurred on the subject * 
had no authority whatever to go. which it is now marked. So far & 
Lord Lauderdale replied, that this steadiness in these discussis 5 
bern the case, his duission was Com- meritorious, and versatility a &e 
pletely atan end. the palm seems to belong te ™ 

Thus termmated a negotiation British government, which modite: 
which Mac Scupicd the attention its conduct indeed, in conseye™ 
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of circumstances, DUt of circum. 
gances which demanded these mo- 
difeations from tacir importance, 
snd not arising out of the caprice 
of the moment, 0 slight successes, 
or even important conquests; whe 
that of the enemy Was regulated by 
a barometer of more exquisite sen- 
spility, and exhibited changes cor- 
responding with very slight causes, 
and calculated to excite painful 
surprise, and disappoiat reasonable 
hope. In frankness and undisguised 
communication the British plent- 
pmentiaries appear to possess the 
advantage: less reserve, less speci- 
ousness, and (if the expression may 
be permitted) less of that finesse 
which too rarely can be separated 
from duplicity, seem to have 
marked their communications: but 
it may more decidedly be observed, 
that in the line of moderation 
which ought ever to characterize 
these intercourses, the English plo- 
mpotentiaries display marked pre- 
emaence. From the decorum be- 
coming the unspeakable importance 
of the object of their mission, and 
the dignity of the personage whom 
they represented, yet in all cases di- 
sunguishable from austere forma- 
lity, they appear, in no oneinstance, 
tohave swerved. When summcon- 
eto vindication by imputations un- 
der which silence would have been 
supposed to imply mult . or w hen 
commenting on those proceedings 
othe French government, which 
. nstituted a breach of the usaves 
om civilized nations, and which, 
7 m those who possessed more ir- 
maduity than wisdom, would have 
provoked the most impassioned 
terms of indignation, they never 
s Sigatot that dignitied character 
aie taey stood, ia which they 
ered the strenzth of their 
sovernment as their protection, and 
Batted wll the firmness of represent 
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ation with all the inaccessibility of 
passion. ‘The terms of the peace 
proposed by France, immediately 
sreceding the rupture, would not 
as been thonght injurious to 
Great Britain. Coasidering the cha. 
racter of the chiet of the French 
nation, and his repeated pledges 
with regard to conditions of a very 
ditferent description, they might 
not unnaturally excite surprise 
in persons who have not reflected, 
that even arrogance must bend to 
expedience, and that many govern- 
ments have indiscreetly bound 
themselves not to make peace, but 
upon terms which they were never 
able to obtain. With respect to 
Russia, however, so important was 
it to her that her demands should 
be yielded to, at least with respect 
to Albania, that her peremptory re- 
quisition upon these points cannot 
excite any astonishment; and in 
consideration of the extensive ac- 
quisitions and’ infiuence of France 
inthe course of her hostilities with 
that power, without, at the same 
time, making any impression upon 
her empire, these demands ought to 
have been acceded to. In such cire 
cumstances tohave deserted the Rus- 
sian government would havebeen, to 
adopt the language of Bonaparte, 
more disastrous than the longest 
war, and inconsistent with that hoe 
nvr which has ever been the boast 
of the British nation, and without 
which, security and happiness are 
no More than empty names. 
ft cannot be thought, however, 
that notwithstanding the failure of 
the negotiation, with respect to its 
grand object, it was altogether 
useless: it disclosed the views 
and the tempers of the several 
governments, their wants, and their 
wishes; and the eventual accom. 
plishment of peace must be sup- 
posed to be somew2at facilitated by 
U + the 
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th @ atte ‘mpt whic! l, ss this ! instance, 


ushappuy pr roved abortive, 

Beto re the earl ol Lauderdale 
auitted Paris, the discuss be- 
riecen France and Prussia had ad- 
vanced to a point which leit no 
the slight est 
arrangement. 


10Ons 


pros; ect, and « nly 
, “ « » © ’ 
chance, Of frrendh 
"he tone of the Prussian court was 
that of firmress: the troops were 
animated with’ high enthusiasm, m 
the expectation of hostilities which 


they conceived the honour of the 


nation had leng since required. 
"] he c real of the per ple coincided 
vith the sentiments of the army 
Varieus towns and provinces pro- 
ial to raise and maintain regi- 
ments at their own expense ; and 
the students of ow un sniverdtty ot 
ria ; It sted | ston to COL. 
QT rhe themse we into a reeiment 
{ Hussars. “he disposition ma- 
ted by the court was equ lly 
pproved by. tore 1 pows is by 
Prussan subject The king ot 
S\ \ eaeer to cherish the 
pros; » ¢ med thr to he 
rded ot chee the power and 
rien? + | ce, d dis. 
1 ched a letter, \ enby i own 
} d, to the ki oy? Prous ty thie 
eisect and eifect « wl ly was, 
rroduce the ob! of alter- 
cations, and the of that 
‘ { if ( tv WwW ch d 
been t led, thouch not 
| v¢ tive and | dy | tv. 
‘} russian ve , also, im the 
{ ot Great Brita , Were specd- 
' hb ved; and to cherish the 
. of hostitity against France, 
ita direction f the great. 
€ thle etlect ap t t! t ro- 
\ t, by produc: i system 
‘ ed Operations, lord Mor- 
ret dispat L te e court of 
’ with } } ls of a very 
, 1 her ive desc prion. The 


sion Was indeed no 
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less than the cO-OPcrTation of 2 Co 
siderable English * 
Prussian army, which, wi 
forces of the Russian 
m ight be broug!] it to bear y ith foe 
greater prob abit y of sveces he 
could atten } 


fi OFrce with the 
t h the vag 


C™ Peroyr 
; , 


vd a at >: si! le nd 
test on the part of P; ha. 
The preparati 
met with, at 
on the 
l'rance, who was never 
hisenemies in vieilance and a 
although poli cy h: is occ asionally 
induced him to pretend a sur 
On the @tth of Sept embe 
ted h's c: pital join the 
infusing activity as he passed inte 
the various parts of t] 


ONS Ol Pru ‘2 Were 
, 

— 
Cast, CQuial Alertness 
part ot the emiper r of 


vet behind 


Livity, 


ATTM¢s, 


itlne arraneenment tcanted ¢ 
Ss é ehtaek) i | 
W | ’ ° | ‘ 
ithe de vils that con “ated 
| a | 
nd tormidable n » who 
‘ Pp ration he W.alS alin crrert 
\ ith t] [ p ” } : id . 
, 
which bad so ut rmlv pi tnd 
i 
h success In the meen tim 
Cl mons wet nl ( ed, 

1 > “ > ’ 
even so lte as the htth «of Yctober, 
: ’ 
when both monarchs were at the 
head quarters of their respective 

} - 7 5 oa teat 
troops, a dispatch was aelvered 
| 
Irom thy Prus ,ouu ts to tie 
' ’ ! 1 
of the Frenc! Vv. Wi stihl 
forded an oper for amical 
wtment,. WW wh riveryv few 
bom } oe ’ 
ater, HOWeVET, wt aecidla ’ 
ting the grounds of the war, 
., ie ’ ? s Dens ’ } r 
| abi he d t Y t } ry im CAOM 
a document weil worthy of peru, 
1° 1 - .. i i. s 
but which our limits preciude vs 
, way ' , r) } ideed 
from giving, even m an abriegee 
<q) ‘ 
form 
From this interesting paper ! 


will be immediately perce ved, tha 
Prussia felt herself now ¢ mpletelt 
committed : 

her epithets were unqual hed: ame 
ation 
It ad splaved ni 


indign fluent and Un 
med. 


ot tear, and aftor 


<* 
yrs -v 
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ded no shelter! 
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versatility. One circumstance must 
strike even the most cursory ¢ bh, 
er¥el, however, | this p duction, 
the Prusstan: rovernment, 
: yor seem to have 


he S HWeitudk: for 


wine) 
, 


LOSS u t» 


wverta 


’ j a : } +. 
r i I > Die 
to th it pbb ee aaX\« 


gatement, which involVed Whe fo. 


tha most SPrvcOoOws IMYHlle 
@ TT d : 


vernment imu 


to } . 
rarions ot apnear Co live 


~~ —— 
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conmadereu, 
} } .* 3 , " , . .* 
which acquit of presumption a 


p! cIpIAauio, may somectil ( eee 


’ l;r@ eo . , + 
wet of cowardice: ov ordid 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
meanness is not to bear Ue precteTe ¢ [ 
" . . ’ ? 
moderation; pusilianim Ul 
: ‘ 
Le conto Sen, 7 r} deernai a 
fw’ CONTOULG 1 WIL) aU aiics } 
heorat , ‘ ernn ‘rf 4 oe 
bearance. Aa FOVO@IINC val 
. , ‘ 
, b, «} 
neutrauty ls i ’ aX de i ‘ 
‘ ‘ 


f neutrals ; hose abstinence trom 
iustand giorious hostility, 1s the re- 
sultot bribes stolen trom the mno- 
cent ; whose co cessions are ™ ide, 
not to error but to usurpation; 
which has constan iy met encroach. 
ment with apology, and menace 
wit submission - wa d whi i ck yy on 
petua series of agore sions has 
I und ina Cessi! ie to lj respect 
if such a government } pernit tec 


1 
to b ist Of ts ct f if e) *\ red 
morality, its moderated views and 
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i 
Spirit ej be ney ENnCces hit 1S al 1} 
, " | ) ‘ 1 
i ! ‘ ail I ( i Cil 
ewe Theon hishoren 6} ees oe 
eAYL Lt bab dele i ie | 6) CX t 
} ‘wren ¢l orl i oi, 
‘ bh Lait i Ty chat ais ! we 


’ noe re 1 ‘ : Res 

nations. It surely ill-becomes a 
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mighty -k vedom to admit, and 
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even ist, “that it ! id been ! d 
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in the acknowledereent of crimes, 


and whose vindication ts stamped 


. ae . 
with ereater mtamy thin could at. 
‘ 
tend even the stm evidence of 
the charg 
4 ’ 1 e 
, s | p . — 
Lor pat presume Der} vos 
sane j 
I! \ ( ’ ’ ‘ Lidge a a) 
( 1 l e || } -s ‘ } ’ \" 1} 
, } I Se pe 
tert yer ( VT ( i Lee - 
‘ ; e ~ 
vile L ot , Ie ‘ t _ 
ro hay retriamn¢ { { ry? cu Mmitemots 
' 
‘ 
it re-nforcement 410m ¢ , powe 
crs, 
if CNCLi t I . ! 14 iC 4 
, ’ 
hha ie \ ee 5 - 
’ 
sist . tom ils 
inc ‘ eiils ' Cb] 
’ 
AeiVal ‘ (4 t's iit’ 
\ } 
i tit fo 4 ( ‘ i Wed ] 
’ j sy CO? , j 
‘ i y ; ‘ a’ - 
Vua { ‘ | > = tii i < Vv io 
, ‘ ‘ bee e} 
Campy Ste ae | =) S a 4 ‘ . ] sic 
erund duke ot Berg, with ihe corps 


of the prince de Ponte Corvo (ber. 
nadotte « and n irsaal Pavoust 
and the umperial euards marcel 


; 
, r 
by Bambers too ards Cronach, a d 


by way of Saalberg and Schiettz to 


Gera: the left, corsistme of the 
troops Ol marshals lL. niles and 
Au rereau tor k ther route for 
Schweinturth towards Coburg and 
Saalicld. Li Pru yLAld all . hive 
Ing i ri t u der venety bit? he 
Cr, its centre und i the d Ke of 
wri a ‘ i il | j “( ba fed 
} pri Ho! e, had taken a 
Vel t be stile \! thie 
north of Franktort on the Main. 
The campaign opened ¥ th the bat- 
tle of Schleitz. Vhree Prusstan 
reciments camed, with erent 
firmness, Gne ot the most spirited 
charees of the eneniv’s cavalry: 
brut IC Cil I tf tac french wet 

ft} ihiy ( fal, 1 i on 
the — < f }?; shan of wiv 
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contaiaing articles of great utility 
for the prosecution of thec campaign, 
fell into the hands of the victors in 
the contest. 

On the tenth, the left wing of the 
French was equally successful under 
marshal Lannes against Grafen- 
tha!l, After the continaanc: fa 
cannonade for xbout two hours, the 
Prussian cavalry was cut off by the 
French hussars, and their tatantry, 
being unable to effect an orderly re- 
treat, were obliged in part Lo take 
shelter in the ‘adjoining woods, 
while others were | involved inextrica- 
bly ina marshy ground, where they 
were obliged to pomena ete 
selves prisoners ¢ fwar. In thisen- 
agement prince Louis ot Prussia, 
cates of the king, was killed by a 

marshal of the tenth regiment of 
French hussars, with whom he was 
engage d in individual combat. His 
merits were such as occasioned very 
general regret, and aggravated the 
other losses of this unfortunate bat- 
tle, from which the French derived 
a thousand prisoners, and thirty 
pieces of cannon, while six hundred 
of the enemy were left dead upon 
the field. ‘T’hese inauspicious re- 
sults ot the new Operat ions excited 
no slight sensations of doubt and 
apprehension at the head-quarters 
et the Prussan army, the mat 
body of which found itselt placed, 


on the twelfth, na situation et con. 
. . - ae - _ ve > oe » . a Pua 
sicdierubdl da Vise object Of 


Bonaparte } id b fo tO repeat the 
Operation ot the preceding cane 
purn, Wihtch Pad been adopted win 
. _ } . eo 
boldnk S pal toth promptitude 
aint suceess with which it was exe 
‘ } ." ann , . bey ) } ; } 
cuted, and to interpose himself be- 
tween the forees ot his enemy and 
cw depots and resources, The 
. ip Uo aL SerTnicn, 
va, a-riurt, and Wy mar, and it 
} mMenhion Of the Prussian 
. , 
cougmiander to have commenced 


hostilities by bearing down with} his 
right wing upon Fr. inkfort, with hig 
centre on W urtzburg, and his ke 
wing on Bamburg. ‘The arrange. 
ments for this plan had been m. 
nutely prepared, and several ce. 
Jumns had been pushed on to Cage! 
and other places, to act upon the 
oTensi ive, and open the w ay tothe 
invasion of Germany: but the 
French army had by this time up. 
expectedly turned the extremity of 
the Prusstan left wing, and got 
session of the eastern bank of the 
Saal, occupying within a very shor 
period, Saalbery, Schleitz, and Ge. 
ra. In conse quence of this alarm 
ing circumstance, the arrangements 
of the Prussian army were some. 
what changed: the detachments 
which had been precipitately urged 
forward were called in; the head. 
quarters were removed from Black. 
enburg, through Weimar, to Auer. 
stadt, while general Ruchel occu 
pied the position of Weimar. Such 
were the arrangements made by the 
Prussians previously to the 18th, 
for the ensuing decisive struggle; 
and the army was drawn up nea 
Capelsdorff, in order of battle, 
On the day preceding the eventful 
contest, the grand duke ot Berg, and 
marshal Davoust. were, with ther 
corps, at Naumberg, t to which place 
the prince of Ponte Corvo was i 
full march: marshal Lannes pro 
cut ded to Jen 1a, where the emperor 
was also advancing, while his head. 
quarters were at Gera: marshal 
Ney was at Rotha, and marshal 
Soult was proces ding on the 
straight road trom Naumberg to 
Jena, for the convenience of a more 
advantageous postron. In the at 
ternocn “~ the both ly Bonap: arte af- 


rived at Jen: nd onan elevated 


ly 
flat near that place, reconnoitred 
the 5 posi tion ot the enemy. Tr 1 
importance of this elevation for the 


} lay 
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wy of artillery was so great, that, 
gorwiths:anding the extreme dih- 
ely, and indeed, seeming impossi- 
bility of accompitshing it, It was Mme 
gantly determined that the cannon 
should be brought there, and vast 
numbers of the troops were em- 
ployed for a great part of the night 
in making a passage over the inter- 
vening ruts, in filling up hollows, 
and levelling projections, until at 
length, and after immense Jia- 
bour, the artillery was actually 
fixed upon it. Marshal Davoust 
was ordered to defend the passes 
near Naumberg and those also of 
Koosen, which it would be a grand 
obiect of the Prussians to gain in 
order to reach Apolda and attack 
him from behind ; and if the Prus- 
sians bent strongly towards Naum- 
berz or Jena, the prince of Ponte 
Corvo was instructed to fall upon 
their rear. General Victor, hav- 
ing the command of the whole 
corps of marshal Juannes, was 
placed upon the level height, over 
against the Prussians, who were 
thought, however, not to be fully 
aware of the extent of the force so 
situated, and which every attempt 
was undoubtedly employed to 
conceal. Between the wings into 
ios g 
which the corps of Lannes was 
divided, were placed on the most 
commanding point the imperial 
guards, formed into a square bat. 
talon, 
° The night of the 15th was so- 
lemnly and sublimely interesting. 
Every sound on either side could 
be distinctly heard by the other. 
lhe sentinels were almost. close 
to each other, and the lights of 
ihe two armies were within half a 
cannon shot distance, in one 
through an extent of front of 
Sis ront of six 
hours march, in the other concen- 
tered within a comparatively small 


compass. On both sides all was 
watchfulness and motion. ‘The 
divisions of Nev and Soult were 
occupied the whole night in march- 
ing, and at break of day all the 
French troops were under arms. 
Those which could not be admitted 
for want of space on the height, ex. 
tended themselves beneath, through 
passes of extreme narrowness and 
ditheulty, which had been discover- 
ed from the town and neighbour- 
ing villares. ‘he morning was 
obscured by a fog which lasted for 
two hours, during which Bena- 
parte rode along the line, caution- 
ing his officers to exhibit order and 
compactness against the Prussian 
cavalry, and reminding them of 
the similarity of the situation of 
the Prussian army to that of Aus- 
tria in the preceding year, when 
its system of operations was com. 
pletely baffled, and it was driven 
from its magazines and surrounded 
by its enemy: so that the great 
object of the Prussians now was 
not victory but retreat, which the 
French army could not permit 
them to effect, without for ever 
tarnishing their glory. 

The light troops began the ace 
tion by a very smart tire, which 
dislodged the Prussians from an 
apparently inaccessible position on 
thehigh way between Jenaand Wet- 
mur, where they seemed to think 
themselves secure trom annoyance. 
In consequence of this dislodg- 
ment the French were enabled to 
stretch out without restraint on the 
plain, where they now arranged in 
order of battle,” An army of fifty 
thousand men had been detached 
by the Prussians from their lett 
wing, to cover the defiles of Nauum- 
burg, and possess themselves of the 
passes of Koosen, in which they 
were anticipated by marshal Da- 
voust. ‘The two other armies, 

one 
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one amounting to eiphty thousand, 
placed thems: bee betore the l re neh 
army. which now opeged out from 
the le vel hereht of Jena. ‘The 
mist which bad heng over the 
combatants now dissipated, and 
both armies beheld each othe: 
withn adi tance of Cannon shot. 
Atver the first action of the morn- 
ing, by which the Prussians had been 
obliged to quit their position, the 
village of Hollstet became the 
point of attack, and the Prussians 
were in tull motion to drive the 
French trom it, when = marshal 
Lannes was ordered for its support. 
Marshal Soult attucked a wood 
on the right, The rrerhit wing it 
the Prussians made a movement 
against the le it ol thie } rench, 
which marshal Augereau was or- 
derecdt to « ppose 5 and in less than 
oth Pty t! e¢ action becan © pene ral. 
Every manceuvre on both sides 
Was performed with precision, 
while 250 thousand men, and 700 


pieces of cannon were scatterimys 
‘ 


eeatl : nel dich! 
veath On every stue, and adesphayead 
ene of the most alte ne Spelu ies 
evel performed on the theatre of 
the world. After a struegle of 


‘ 
, 


ti uly two how » re hal yout 


sectired pow n of the wood, 
fiom which be imn diately moved 
forward, whue at the same instant 
the diviston of t] bre wh CAN ry 
hoe | TVG, ALG t! two «4 mton 


past arrived on the thheld of battle 
from the corps of general Ney, 
were ordered into action, and SO 
trenjthen d the French line that 
he Prussians were thrown int 
"TK wal rc T. Ph; disorder, how- 

I ab ul tl 
pace OF an hour: and at thus ¢ 


. : . 
tical SCUSOL ©O1 ti ; rattle ” li CYT< 
was reom (as admitted by t 
ren ) ce | imo! Ss do 1 7 


APPCAP ANCES were favourable to 


: 
tie Prussians, when the dragoons 


and currassiers under the 


} Culee ’ 
an : ) , 
Ber, were ave TO tan part in: 
» ¢ : “a ue 
erngapement, and bore down : 
Prussians 1) exytre re confine, 
eres 7 : 
Phe shock Was irresistioie beth be 
, . iv 
their cavayy and miautry, Thy 
formed into a square, but in Vu 
‘ ms | ’ Re . ° 
opposed thermselve avainst the im. 
petus Fe ol Lilis most dre 3 
bare } we 
charge, DV Which ty were « 
; . se 
Vateal, — , ory . 
pacrery Overwbhbclned. lhe loss 


the Prussians m this battle 


A, 
little less than forty thousand me 


2°98. 2 ae . 

KIC, WO inded, and tn cn, Incuud. 

ve ? a : ' 

iy «t out twen ) ve r.tis, amore 
} : " > > . ’ ) , . ‘ 

Whom were VeNCPAIS ANIICAC] and 


the duke of Brunswick, both wound. 
" ere ’ . 2 : 
Cu. J He Lrench Ac KNOW Lec aed 


he ] { ty } 
thie ss 1 four or tve th usand 
’ 


en. } 
coniplete 
own, They pursued their succe 


with extreme vigour to the vers 


mw victory he wever Was 


{ 
i 

’ ’ ° ‘ } 
ly alu Mmcontestoiy Uber 


pales ot Wermmur; and sO great 
was the contusioa of the unforw 
nate Prussian army, but a fewhours 
belore firm in strength, and elevat 
ed with hope, that, while its lef 
wing, followed by marshal Da 
voust, Who maintained hrs ground 
against the great body oi the Pros 
stains sent to possess the detiles ot 
Koosen, and pursned them, for th 
space ol three liovrs, was atten pi 
ing its retreat to Weimar, its right 
and centre were guiting that ver 
point ta retreat to Naumburg. 
The duke ot Berg, who mi 
operal ns has so tre quently proved 
himseli worthy of his great prt 
ceptor in the art of war, on the 
Lith of October imvested Erforth, 


. ‘ P os 
to which general Mollendort hae 
«> 


. . : i } "? tN. 
TA Tt ated, a hne .¢ itadel, cond 


me a number ol magazine §, and 
ali the means nec ‘Soar for Ce. 

! . hawever 
werea howevet 


—_ 


. 5 1, = 
icnce, Wiallcil suTTre 


on the following day with tourte 
. “ \ ’ sd of 

thousand Tri } , ( iit tous iG : 
} ee , - hy hlock- 
Wioom Were WOULUCHU- at ve” 


ade 
hen 


¢ my 
tor U 
Mans 
land, 


. ’ 
cus 


nade 
; ‘ 
tie « 


fowa 
from 
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earn 


ont 
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et De os 
of Mandeburg, Whtca, 25 
- 1 


de . 
. pertectt) out of 


} ing supp sed 
had been made a depot 


danger, ' 
flects trom 


roy the most valuable Cc 
Munster, Cassel, and Fas 


ener tO a verv great 


land, amounting 
was entered ILpant,s 


t ] Llic’S= 


secumulanion, | | 
nader t) ¢ orders ot the d ike, OD 
a 4 | 
the 20) h while he proceed J on 


C at tiity 
rowards Soandan, three miles « nly 
from Ber! I, which by its p> th mm 
was of veryv considerable trrenvtn, 
if hemng surro inded by Walter. ‘The 
eurrisen of this place, at the mo- 
ment when the French cannon were 


tight 
pitas 
ope. 


about to Open upon It, « n tae Lt, 
rrendered ul CTS i’ y 7S 
Wa ind on the 7uh INUVeOTT- 
} though not 1 with 


, ! 

very probongea sie » Vettar trom 
; 
; 

ru der the nec VOT & VCI 
wedy surrender, after an incon. 

1 : 
lerable bombardn I, wiiterdc- 


nung a smagular ist i the 
efect of that alar 1 had 
been excited by the cesses of the 
enemy, the influence of which per 
vaded the most numerous @arri- 
Sons ind tu! I i Cile 
t a s\ } ( f ; = 
; »d wl ( fure by 
thes acti dsuceesstul cor dl. 
( OF Siettin, hort S i cil- 
¢ lated fo: {eof ’ } aa! . 

Al ie Uel . i i 

ia ed at ; LE Ti se { u- 
sind men with one hundred and 
SiXtY pieces of ¢ wMnNon,; an achieve. 


ment accomplished by one of the 
Wings of h corps w! tle the on] eT 
attacked a column of six thousand 
Prussians who immediately laid 
down their arms. 

otettin was the fortress ¢ ywhich, 
atier the tutal day ot Jena, the 


Price of Hohenloe directed his 


cour us ie) } ‘ 4 ; 
se with the principal wreck of 


+) - ‘ a. , ‘ 
Pt battle, having under him about 
“een thousand infantry, princi- 


HISTORY. 


pally guards and grenadiers, six 
r “riMents ot CAY alry, «A id siily- 
four pieces ot immessed aruolier Vv. 
In lis attempt, 
this place he was anticipated by the 
arrival at ‘Tempion of the duke of 
seri’, who, not doubting that the 


— =~ 


kowever, to reach 


prince would, in consequence of 
se to 


"t's loss 


’ 


wis fauslure, bend his ‘ 
Prentzlow, without 2 mome 
of time set off for that plice, and 
by a well-concerted atiack over. 
threw, in tts suburbs, t 
infantry, and artillery of the prince, 
and forced him, with great loss, to 
withdraw within the town, where 


he was immediately summnioned. 


} 


he cavalry, 


The gates being speedily burst 
open by the enemy, and no chance 
c a lo - iad 
of etfectual Opposition to attack 
remaining, the prince engaved in w 
treaty of capitulation, and the same 
dav defied his whole army betore the 
arr aT { {1 : hi 7Te 1 ‘ ,/ at ‘* 
yb chal A iN ve i » pies i s ‘ techie 
LBae retreat and resistance of tre 
1) , 1) 1 : 
rallant general Blucher ave deserv- 
me of particular mention. His 
intention, after the dcfeat ot Jena, 
was to effect a puNnchon with the 
army of prince Lichenloe, and to 
sain the Oder, and by aftiordinyg 


employment to \ 1 city ( Ol 
the French troops, to a t 
for 1 upply « me mmportant 
fort » and for the junction of 
the Russian and Prussian troor 
The reserve of the TV, Wii 


under the prince of Wertembury 
had suffered very materially 

Halle, and had lest er 
its artillery and been exhausted by 
forced marches, was conhded to 


} 


him onthe Zith of October, and 


7 ) , 
appears afterwards to hi n 
with the corps under | «4 
Weimar and the hereditary duke 


ic 
of Brunswick. It consisted of ten 
thousand five hundred men. Atte 
various attempts to join prince Ho- 


henloe, in which bis litle army 
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3i8 BRITISH AND 


had been obliged several times to 
separate, although they rejomed 
after a variety of difficulties, and to 
fight against very superior num- 
bers, bat often inflicting im these 
contests more nijury than they ex- 
perienced, he received the mortily- 
ing intelligence that the prince had 
capitulated. After a succession of 
harassing attacks and rapid 
marches, and several invitatrons to 
capitulate, he found hirftselt com- 

eled to take the direction to 

lamburgh or Lubeck, or to ight 
the next day, as the duke ot Ber; r 
was on his leit Qank, marshal Souit 
on his right, and Bernadette on 
his front, each of whese divisions 
was more than double the number 
of his own. T's mareh to Lubeck 


wis re ec upon, and was accome 


pushod al. Bat here, to his mut. 
terable regret and indign: ition, 
tre achery combined against him 
with the troops of the French, who 
soon filled the town. liere a cOn- 
test took plice, which in fierceness 
and horror has rarely been exceed- 
ed. ‘The squares, and streets, and 
even churches, were scenes of the 
most bloody contlict and carnage 
war triumphed in this uniortunate 
place in. us full racaves; and the 
Prussuin tre Ops we sat neth 
obliged a) vield to the superior 
lorces of the enemy, aad withdraw 
from the town. In the extreme 
want of ammunition, with reduced 
strength, and reduced numbers, 
effectual resistance seemed in these 
circumstances absolutely impe:si- 
ble. Atter three weeks constant 
retreat, in which, from the 
cessant fatirue of marching five 
or ste German miles a-day, with 
only the most miserable means of 
subsistence, Aite of sixty men were 
frequently obliged to be left be. 
hind, but in which, notwillistand- 


ins, the whole COTps had displaved 


a fidelity and courage which cout! 
never be exceeded, he felt it iy 
duty, at the moment the Frengh 
were about to attack him, to vield 
to a capitalation. The convictigs 
ot having dt charged his duty 
micht well Support him taader d 
aster, and he may be conde 
as having deviwed more vlory from 
h: swe yee icted retre Ate that has 
atiached in many cases to the meg 
decided and important successes, 
Marshal Davoust had on the 
sth ot October taken possession 
of Leipsic, where immediately no. 
tice Was gtven to the trerchants 
and bankers, that all English p pro. 
perty would be seized mn that : rand 
entrepot of British me rchandise ; 
and uli persons were injoined with 
7 twenty-four hours to send ina 
leclaration of all such property in 
. ieIr posse ssion, of whatever de 
scription ; the non-compliance with 
which would be punished by the 
summary process * military tre 
bunals. Having ordered a bridge 
to be thrown over the Elbe at this 
place, he proce eded to Wi ittendurg 
and gained by surprise the bridges 
Ol that town, atler which he 


hi oo 
moved onward to. Berlm, wire 
he entereat or the wath, touoweu 


On Lue uceeceaing day by ihe corps 
of 1% isi) il Augereau, 

» follow the successes of the 
osdial Vrench amny more minute 
ly through its several divisions, 6 
the COTISSp nding cisasters of the 
Prussians, weuld exceed the due 
limits of thisnarrative. Bonaparte 
AMyH ed nee Potsd. in on the 2th am 
October. He vistted the palace 
aid the tomb ot the great Fre: 
derick. ‘The sword of that di- 
stincuished warrior, the ribbon of 
the order of the black eagle, the 
colours taken by him in the sevell 
years war, and the scarf which be 
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FOREIGN 
eand glory, excited par- 
‘yuon and emotion, and 
were ordered tobe presente d trom 
the emperor tothe H ‘telof Invalids 
at Paris. Within three days after his 
= at Potsdam he made his 

centry into Berlin, atten ted by 
principal gener. ils and his so t 


nossitud 
ticular atte 


ovards. Various ambassa lors trom 

the powers with which he was at 
peace weré here presented tolum at 
the palace ; dk ‘pul res from the Tuthe- 
ranand refort ne d churches, towhom 
he promised the continued enjoy- 
ment of their rights of worship ; 
and from the courts of justice, who 
meeived directions with respect 
to the judicial administration 
Twelve hundre 1 of the princip.: 
inhabitants were entrusted WIL 


1 
‘ 


the guardianship of the i s and 
to the management < it, of 
the highest reputation and conse. 
quence, Was committed the super- 
intendence of the police. ‘The 
presence of the French scarcely 
discomposed the ordin: iry routine 


| 
+ or? 
s od _* 


of business ; and by t! ne Vv gril; ince oO if 


the burghers and the strict disci- 
pane of the army, the utmost tran- 
quillity was ensured. Berlin, at 
the time of its occupation, notwith- 
Sandmg previous removals, a- 


bounded with military stores of 


armsand ammunition, which the 
precipitate approach of the enemy, 
the rapidity of whose march, 

creeab!y to their own exp ression, 
almost or itstriy ppe 1 th: ot G 


{ their Te- 
ler of had preve ni ed t 


ie possibi- 
withdrawing. ri ne supreme 
pr Visional government ot the 
conquered country of Prussia was 
committed to general Clark, ai 
civ led into four de ‘partments, 
de . lin, Custer nh, Stettin, and Mav- 
et ~~ 
ci and, every arrangement 
- ? werd that circumstances 
Old re qure, Bonaparte proceed 
bebe pt J@® Clee 


td irom ie ates) ot Pry S28 W- 
; 


HISTORY. $19. 
wards that of Poland, to which se- 
veral divisions of his army were 
advancing betore him. 

During the time in which the 
emperor of the French was enjoy- 
ing himself in comparative leisure 
and full tranquilbty in the palace 
of Berlin, admiring the novelty of 
the scene and the relics of military 
greatness, reviewing his troops 
on the very spot on which thearmies 
of Frederick had so often exhibit- 
ed those precise and brilliant evo- 
lutions which rendered them the 
admiration of the aye, but who 
did not exceed the present perform- 
ers on thet scene, the king of 
_— was experiencing all the 

eretful feelings of an exile, and 
the alarms natural on the loss of a 
kingdom, for the recovery of which 
he had reason to beget that he must 
be obliged more to the moderation 
of the cor nqueror, than to any re- 
maining resources of his own. = In 
the course of a tew days his army 
had been completely scattered and 
ruined. ‘lhe army of Westphalia, 
under general Blucher; the left 
division, under prince Hohenloe . 
the reserve, under the prince of 
Wertemburg ; the army under his 
own immediate inspection, come 
manded by the duke ot Weimar, 
had comprehended aA MASS ot nii- 
itary power which he had repre- 
sented to his imavination as almost 
irres'stible : yet nearly all had now 
disappeared. Of 46 thousand 
men which these divisions com- 
prised, a considerable number had 
been destroved, wounded, or taken 
in the fate contest at Jena. Ot 
the rest, Various COTS, atler Wate 
dering anidst inextricable dithcul- 
ties, and exhibuing an enterprise 
and perseverance worthy of a bet- 
ter fate, had been oblived to sure 
render to the superior forces of the 
eneny, While some thers, as if 
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at resiutera 4 
prount of the wre rces 
biere the last: ! ’ lille 
urchy collected a , from 
New and Old | » fee 
cording to son ' IMnts they 
amounted to Uyrty- trahons 


and fortv-hive pu 


i " 4 I- 
tuting, mm the Whole, a iorce of 
neariv httv thousand men; although 


m% may reasonabl be doubted 


whether even this number cculd 
be broucht§ t . But to 


whatever amount the force here 
stationed = actually tended, it 
formed the OMmV retiains of the 
rovalarmyv, and aw Cu Lie ACCCS- 
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( Gis occasion equanulv Cia 
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ous with a grand assault 4 


a sieve on the part of the comma 


dant, who therefore specdiy signts 
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4a Cal ruriatton, by which tis pide, 
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with a earrison of nine thousane 
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men, abundance of all kinds ot! 
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In Hanover the order al nd dis- 


cy line of the Frenc, 2 troops wore 
) \ few days 


srikingly observ 
were sofficie: w tO muke = victorl- 
ous progress thronchout the c oune 
uv. Fulda and Cassel were like- 
Ly the same corps ; 


wit occupied . 
vere disarmed 


the native trocps de 
without the slit 'stest a OSIUON» 
u id a perfect communication Was 
weged withthe grandarmy. 2 1¢ 
os t opiect to be accomp! lish ed, 
1 Wi! hic h was sc. ircely sooner Ore 
ved than elected, was 1 we tak. 
“4 complet e po seSS100) L1am- 
burgh by Mortier mn > Hg name Gf 
Bonaparte. ‘Che transactions at 
this place were the consequence ot 
asystem ©) pi dITit d by 
the French senate, publi hed to- 
wards the close of November. ‘This 
decree stated, shat Keneland had 
violated the laws of nitions in con. 
dering every individual belong- 
ig to ahostle state as an actual 
enemy, whether found on board 
vessels of merchaadize, or | ‘ngaged 
cherwise in the tranquil occupa. 
wn of commercial dgents, Or as 
members of commercial tactories. 
Ye had moreover extended her 
nebt of blockade bevond all rea- 
vnable limits, to pl. ues befors > 
which she had » ota single shi "Dy of 
War » and even to whole coasts ial 
agdoms, where, with all her 
naval Super ‘wort Vy it Was imy possi! ble 
tor her actually to maintain it. Her 
ews had be cnh di rec} ed by these 
means to ruin continental industr y 


«aA 
i a commerce, for her pecultar 


ryrandizement. 


‘ 


wk CTCR ot 


’ All those who 
. stat in Engli } . it 

lish Ree san onet-te 

‘ a > > 
he refore Might ist] y be rey: irded 
mh ally, whet! her mtention: uly or 

- 4 » linvep ¢) 
9 CL na il y those vie ws Zz and as 
accomplices. Asit was 


eter her 
nH r } 
yuisite, and recognised by ail the 
‘ A wT iy . 
“95 Of nature and natn ons, to hyht 
“Fa! St ay co 


*#u Chemy as he attacked. 
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in consequence of this system of 


England, it was now decreed, that 
all it should be changed the British 
islands should be placed in a state 
ot blockade; all commerce and 
correspondence with them should 
be prohibited ; all letters addressed 
to them should be detained 3 indi- 
viduals belonging ‘to them in the 
countries conquered by France 
should be tegaurded and tre ated us 
prisoners of war; every commo- 
city, that could be scized, which 
was produced by England, as well 
as belonging: to ners should be held 
good and |. awful prize; and no ship 
coming directly ‘foom her ports 
should be allowed to enter r any ot 
theirharbours. Halt the proceeds 
arising from the consequent seizure 
and ‘condemnation of property, 
should be applied towards the in- 
demnificaiion of French merchants 
for the losses sustained by them 
trom the captures of the enemy. 

In conformity to this decree the 
French minister at Hamburgh noti- 
fied to the senate, that all English 
commodities in that city and its 
territorics were immediately to be 
placed in a state of sequestration. 
Within 24+ hours from the time of 
the notice, all bankers or merchants 
having English manuiactures or 
funds arising from the sale of them 
in their possession, whether belone- 
ing to Englishmen or others, were 
to present to the commandant a 
correct statement ot the amount, 
which was to be entered in a reg- 
ster opened for that purpose ; and, 
to ascertain the truth or falsehoo4 
of these registers, domiciliary visits 
were to be instituted, and the con- 
sequences of detection in any frand 
vould be the immediate inflicuon 
of punishment agreeably to the pro- 
cess of martial law. Every Fin- 
glishman, moreover, was to be 
made a prisoner ot war. ‘Lhe ri- 
A how 
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328 BRITIS 
dicule attached to the first idea of 

Bonaparte’s blockading the British 

islands, which, in the strict mean- 

ing of the terms, it was impossible 

for him to accomplish and pre- 

posterous even to attempt, and the 

project of which seemed to imply 

a disturbed and phrenised imagina- 

tion, was speedily removed by these 
ilustrative facts. In all those 
countries which were under the 
direct power or influence of France, 
British property and persons were 
divested of all security, and recog- 
nised as fair subjects respectively 
of sequestration and imprisonment. 
The means of continental com- 
munication were extremely im- 
paired. The grand entrepdt of 
English commodities was complete- 
ly cut off. The strictest orders 
were circulated through Holiand, 
Switzerland, and all the other tri- 
butary governments ot the French 
empire, to entorce these regula. 
tions soas to eflect, if possible, the 
utter exclusion of British inter- 
course with their dominions; and 
it was found, that, although the 
French were enclosed by the Bri- 
tish squadrons in thetr own ports, 
which they could quit only by the 
aid of storms and darkness, the idea 
of blockading the British tslands 
was net altogether trivolous and 
insirmacant. ‘Phey were detach. 
ed tram the main territory of Eu- 
rope, favourably for ther defence 
snd independence, but it wos per. 
ceived they might be msulated al- 
SO, ma great degree, from its com- 
merce. And beneticial as this 
commereal mtercourse was mu- 
tually found to be, established, in- 
deed, on the very basis of recipro. 
cal wants and advantages, they 
were contending now with an ecne- 
my, whose grand object Was to 
impair their resources, to harass 

} 


Dose pend — 7 
their cred » tO prowuce that faulure 





H AND 


of revenue, which wonld operits 
most advantageously in Support of 
his views of policy and ven 
and in completing which, the inegg, 
vemience attaching to Eure 
even to France herself, from thy 
system, would be most Willingiy 
incurred. : 
The apprehensions, therefore, 
arising from this measure were 
very considerable. The Englis) 
merchants, tndeed, at Hamburgh, 
who had been at first placed under 
guards of soldiers, and were daily 
expecting to be sent off to th 
grand depot of English prisoners 
in France, were at length liberated 
from their confinement. With r. 
spect also to the property of the 
English at Hamburgh; the event 
under consideration had bees 
thought not extremely improbabl, 
and the utmost expedition had bees 
employed by the English agenss 
to dispose ot their commodities and 
settle their accounts, and to co 
sign back to their own county 
what was incapable of being dis. 
posed of. In consequence of ths 
caution and activity, the property 
of the English which actually fel 
into the hands of the enemy, by 
the occupation of this place, wa 
but small. ‘The system of pre 
caution extended also to Kiel @ 
the Baltic, and likewise to Glace 
stadt, and Cuxbaven, where # 
measures were employed by & 
ageuts of government or comme 
to euard against contingent Inn: 
vet with all this vigilance and ® 
tigation, the event was atten 
with great embarrassment and 
jury. The suspension of the regt 
course of payments from abroa 
soon proved fatal to many me 
cantile houses of the first iste 
tion, which, agreeably to the » 
most irresistible spirit of comme 
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very extremity of their means and 
erodit, and which even a less heavy 
interception Must have involved in 
vain. Others of less consequence 
were included in their fall. Those 
cho had disposed of their property 
and settled their accounts abroad, 
but whose warehouses at home 
were crowded to the very roof with 
merchandize, for which they could 
now obtain no market, were in 
, state little less to be deplored. 
The West India merchants, so 
large a part of whose importations 
had found their way through long 
euablished channels to the con- 
tinent, from which they were now 
excluded, particularly suffered from 
this cause; and the bankrupt list 
wis, for a considerable ume, swell- 
ed with the names of those who 
had recently imagined themselves 
ia a state of secure opulence, but 
fell under the weight of this un- 
marketable and depreciated pro- 
perty. 

Wath respect to the political mo- 
raityof the measures of the French 
goremment, from which these 
events proceeded, it may be observ- 
ed, that any deviation from cor- 
tect and liberal warfare on one 
nde naturally produces still greater 
Cepartures on the other. ‘Thus is 
and that spirit of conciliation which 
‘ connected with ingenuous con- 
bi; ~ - completely precluded. 
. ode tbtediy essential to War, 
y on minocent should be involv. 
wiences and extent, m its incon- 
_esand misery, The flame 
~4¥ays scorch many wlio never 
todd it, ‘Ty is evil resolti: 
from the ines “ evil resulting 

© inevitable order of nature 

Mast of course be \ ielded to Ye 
te vd this flecessity ir = I my 
be 2 ee ‘ig it would sure- 
Toure, ce, NOt to proceed. 
Uree, that 

ae volved 


se » —_ * . . . 
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, 
the more interests 
ia the conflict, the 





more rapidly it will be brought to 
its termination; that government 
is weakened by the losses of indi- 
viduals; and that it is possible to 
strike at the guilty only from the 
dead bodies of the innocent, would 
be to vindicate a return to all 
those atrocities which characterized 
the practice of antiquity. There 
is no slight transgresston of the 
boundaries of mutually authorized 
warfare, which may not be follow- 
ed in long succession by greater 
excess and still more violent re- 
taliation; tll ingenuity is sume 
moned with its fullest vowers for 
the judiction of misery, and the 
effect of this perpetuaily increas- 
ing violence and rage is seen in re- 
lentless hatred and. remorseless 
cruelty ; antipathy being at length 
bound up with the heart and 
essence of the combatants, and 
peace pursued only through the 
medium of extermination. But if 
war be ever to cease, it must be by 
the gradual mitigation of — its 
rigours, by the substitution of ge- 
nerosity for malice, by that union 
of humanity with valour, which 
would prevent the infliction of un- 
necessary evil, and suggest the 
inquiry to two brave but hostile 
nations, which had thus controlled 
its horrors, whether it would not 
be better to extinguish them for 
ever; whether those who had thus 
qualified the operation of the mpst 
boisterous and malignant passions, 
might not sooth them to complete 
repose. It is time that the pro- 
gress of national contest should be 
regulated by other principles than 
those of miscalculated expediency, 
and that states should be ready to 
prove that their moderation somes 
times arises from other principles 
than their weakness and their fears. 
The advanced guard of the 
Russian army under generai Bene 
X 2 ningsen, 
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ningsen, wnounting to four thou- 
sand men, budat length crossed the 
Vistula, and arrived at Praga onthe 
Isth of November, whence they 
pushed on to the river Drzura, 
Pheir reconnoitiing parties, how- 
ever, on acvancing along the road 
rowards Posen and Thorn, soon as- 
certained the great superionty and 
rapid march of the enemy. in 
these circumstances general Ben- 
aingsen speediiy reured = trom 
Praga, having experienced some 
loss in detached parties and cut- 
posts, and re-crossed the Vistula: 
after which he entirely destroyed 
the bridve. 

About the close of November, 
the divisions ot that krench: army 
which had arrived at Warsaw and 
its vicinity constituted a consider- 
able torce. ‘To substitute a bridze 
ter that which the Russians had 
destroyed was one of the first ob- 
yects; which required considerable 
ume, and was atlength completed 
ot boats. Every efort was made, 
in contormity to the orders of the 
French Cimperor, to place the works 
Ql Praga ib a& periect state or de- 
tence, the SUPC) intendence ot 
which was committed to the gene- 
ral ot ensrine CTs, who erected eeht 
redoubts with pallisades, and bus- 
space ot 1500 
LOISes, ond ex nstitnting inthe whole 
un intrenched camp of peculiar 
strength. [From the eastern bank 
of the Vistula, a c rps ot marshal 
Davoust’s division pushed on to- 
ward the Puc, where they covered 
themselves bv a téte du por, and 
completed a bridge over the river, 
and afterwards proceeded on to the 
village ot Pomikow, which a hody 
ot Russian troops attacked, but 
which the French eventually oc- 
cupied and maintained. 

After the retreat of Bennirgsen 
over the Vistula he still continued 
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to recede; not only as his 
even when jomed With thow , 
Buxhovden, would be conside. 
ably inferior to the forces of te 
enemy , a — on the eeneral de 
of the de sirableness of draw ‘ 
the French as fir as = ry 
Poland. Phe general iy chit 
the Russians, however, Kamene 
having at length arrived a & 
Russian camp, by no means» 
proved of these delays and caution 
and seemed to consider the hones 
of the army as tarnished by « 
receding before the enemy, ry 
would not fail, it was obsernd 
to ascribe this to fear, and wok 
derive considerable advantage inn 
the high-spirited contidence whe 
such an idea would excite in the 
The king of Pi Ussia, LOO, Was st 
what indisposed to procrastinate 
and imagined, that the longerbs 
capital remained in the pewera 
the enemy, the less anxious it mee 
be to receive again its forme 
master. Soon atter the am 
therefore of Kamenskoi, from & 
Petersburg, which was celebrast 
by the troops with the strong 
demonstrations of joy, and inges 
unbounded hopes of success & 
retrograde movements of theam 
were checked, and they bega* 
advance, having their head quan 
at Pultusk. They were order 
to prevent the French trom pass 
the Narew, to retake Praga, ® 
to fix their station on the baabé 
the Vistula. Amidst the pry 
general Kamenskoi’s arrival, &* 
ever, the Narew was actually 
by a French detachment ot 
men at its junction with the’ 
and Bonaparte, who had qo 
Posen on the first indicate ¢ 
this disposition in the Rew 
offensive operations, arraige 
various divisions of his he 
cordingly. Marshal Ney ie 
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foe some time in possession Of 
Thorn. He ated the different 
corps at Gelup. Marshal Bes- 
geres, with the second corps of re- 
erve CaVAUrys proceeded = from 
Thorn to Biezun. - Bernadotte 
proceeded with his division to sutp- 
port them. Marshal Soult passed 
the Vistula opposite Plock, and 
murshal Augereau at Lackiocyn, 
where a bridge was erected by the 
oreatest exertions, Which also were 
emoloved to establish one over the 
Naew. The latter being com- 
pe ted, the reserve of cavalry puss 
ed by the Vistula at Praga, tol- 
lowed by the emperor, on their 
march to the Narew, where the 
whole force of marshal Davoust 
was collected. An engagement 
imost immediately took place. 
The event of the day was in fa- 
vour of the French, in consequence 
athe injudicious arrancernients ot 
the Russian general, whose retreat 
was accomplished alter the loss of 
I) prisoners, and 25 pieces of 
cannon. 

Over a corps of Prussians, con- 
acing of six thousand infantry and 
one thousand cavalry, considerable 
success Was obtained by a corps of 
marshal Ney at Soldaw; while 
marshal Bessteres took several 
peces ot cannon and jive hundred 
prrsoners irom another detachment 
a the same troops, breaking their 
une, and driving them into the 
Dorasses, near the village of Car- 

cen, These successes, however, 
Teonly preliminary to an affair et 
. ~ mi rtance, which closed the 
. ree ee sensi =. the yeitrs 
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ten the attack was commenced by 
the marshal, and was received by 
the Russians with great firmness. 
The contest lasted with consider. 
able vicissitude for some time, and 
with great obstinacy, but at length 
terminated in the rout of the 
Russians. General Buxhovden, in 
the mean time, about neon, had 
assembled the different corps of his 
army at Golymin. Several divi- 
sions Which had been beaten the 
evening betore, had now reached 
the camp, particularly one from 
Nasielsk, pursued by marshal Da- 
voust so closely that he charged 
them near Goly min, and afterwards 
took up lis posiiion in an adjoming 
wood, Angerewn, arriving at the 
same time, took the enemy im 
flank, while another French gene- 
ral deprived the Russians of a point 
ot support which they derived 
from a village, and at three o’clock 
the division of general Hendelet 
formed in line and = advanced 
against the Russian army. The 
fire was catremely hot, and the 
contest lasted, not wihstanding 
several impetuous and successful 
charges ot the duke of Berg’s ca- 
valry, till eleven o’clock; when « 
retreat was ordered by the Ruse 
sian commander to Ostrolenka, 
Marshel Sonlt had wn the mean 
while arrived so near the scene of 
aetion, that, if the slough tollowineg 
theruna and thaw had not extreme. 
ly impeded his further progress, 
Scarcely any portion of the Rus 
srinarmy could have escaped de 
struction. ‘his curecumstance check- 
ed the accommtishment of a plan 
which would hive completed the 
fate of the Rirsstan army oon this 
side the Orege. The lose in both 
these actions, on the part of the 
French, was admitted toheve been 
scarcely less than tiree thou inal 
* 7 
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sisted of about twelve thousand 
killed, wounded, and taken, eighty 
ieces of cannon, and about twelve 
beindyed baggage waggons; and 
was followed, as the Russians them- 
selves were obliged to allow, by 
the immediate retreat of their 
army. This retreat was the signal 
for the French troops to enter into 
winter quarters: and those of 
marshals Ney, Bernadotte and 
Bessieres, were almost immediate- 
Jy cantoned on the left bank of the 
river Oreve, while marshal Soult 
with three bricades of lirht horse 
was stationed on the right bank 
for their protection. 

The king of Prussia, to whom it 
seems necessary again to recur, 
while all these events were taking 
place, was experiencing a_ state 
of suspense and embarrassment, 
which, although arising from his 
wn culpable policy, could not but 
excite sentiments of commisera- 
ion. He had proceeded from the 
arand scene of defeat to Custrin, 
and thence to Osterode and Kon- 
ingsberg. His queen and family, 
with a long train of attendants and 
nobiity, sought an asylum first at 
Dantzic, and afterwards at Memel, 
where the death of one of the 
young princes combined with all 
the other circumstances of family 
Miliction. It ought however to 
hive been noticed, before this, 
that i was not without several 
etlorts to recover possession ot Ber- 


hae 
iin that his Prussian majesty felt 


mrealf dels. at ae 
himselt obliged to sustain this exile. 
After the disaster of Jena, the 


road to the very heart of his do- 
minions had heen opened to the 
conquerors; and it was obyious, 
that without very considerable 
sacrifices he eculd not obtain a 
peace. After the fiilure of one 
overture, he dispatched his mini- 
ster Lucchesini, together with gene- 


ral Zastrow, to Berlin, with preate 
concessions; and the condition 
now proposed became the hasis 4 
a preliminary treaty, which wy 
signed by the representatives of 
the king and Bonaparte. But jew» 
soon found by the monarch that ty 
French, notwithstanding this » 
liminary treaty, proceeded to ne. 
acquisitions, to inundate the er. 
rison places on the Oder wa 
their troops, to excite insune, 
tions in South Prussia by inf. 
matory roclamations, to plunder 
the royal property wherever it wy 
found, and to swear the subiecy ¢ 
Prussia to allegiance to the em» 
ror of France. ‘The formally ce. 
cluded basis of peace was afe 
this set aside; an armistice ry 
then proposed by the French, iz 
which their increased possession 
since the treaty led to enlarged & 
mands, which, however, the ne 
nipotentiaries of the king though 
themselves bound to yield to, from 
the emercency of circumstances 
This however the king refusé 
to ratify, alleging that the a. 
vance of the French on the Vistul 
preclided him from complyrg 
with its conditions; that, the tre 
tiers of Russia being now threats 
ed by the French, he was una 
to stop the march of her fore 
The ygllegation, however, o 0 
impossibility to comply with De 
armi.tice, must obviously be 
terpreted into a determinion © 
his majesty to try stu furcher Oe 
fortune of war under the banner" 
his ally. Every effort was ma 
by him to give effect to this chanet: 
and considering the facility ¥® 
which even the slighrest prom . 
favourable change are caught 
by the unhappy, t could not t 
pear surprising that the appr 
of the Russian armies, and the ve 
of a general rising among the - 
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Silesians, should have inspired a 

, which was in truth the cause 
of the non-ratification of the armis- 
tice; and it was to bedeplored that, 
daring the hostilities which follow- 
ed this refusal, to the conclusion 
of the year, circumstances appeared 
so latle likely to gratify tt. 

Within little more than two 
months from the commencement 
of the campaign, the successes of 
the French were almost unprece- 
dented in the records of history. 
It cannot appear extremely surpris- 
ing, that this success should have 
operated on a people peculiarly 
impressible by every thing calcu- 
lated to excite exultation and gra- 
tify national vanity, so as to raise 
them to the highest pitch of tri- 
umph, and that they should be en- 
raptured at having for their great 
pation so illustrious a head; nor 
that Bonaparte should himself, at 
the contemplation of that superi- 
ority which he obtained in his con- 
ficts, adopt frequently a style of 
decided prophecy, and dictation, 
approaching at least to the most 
mortifying arrogance. The forces 
ol an immense empire were under 
bis uncontrolled direction, and he 
wasable to avail himself of them 
to their fullest extent. ‘lhere was 
HO Opposition to his projects, no 
collision with his interest. The 
decisions of his cabinet, or rather of 
bis closet, stead of being oblized 
to await the forms of slow deli- 
beration, the fluctuations of remote 
Caprice, tending to dissipate the 
> peed energies, sprang 
into imm ‘di oe freshness 
Cdiate action. The ad- 
justment of all his plans, the ap- 
pontment of all his a 
edsolely on himself. 
Oreumstar 
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plify the working of the vast ma” 
chine, to produce not counterac- 
tion but effective and complete 
co-operation, is added his protound 
knowledge of the machine itself, 
the success of this extraordinary 
man will appear less mysterious 
than many, who have thought it 
necessary to call im fortune or 
destiny to their assistance, have 
actually felt it. In the coalitions 
which he has had to encounter, this 
simplicity, in the midst of com- 
plication, has in a great measure, 
doubtless, necessarily been def- 
cient. Instead of being brought 
to bear with accumulated force 
against the enemy, one party has 
arrived on the scene of conflict just 
after the destruction of another 
with which it ought to have co- 
operated ; and thus, instead of put- 
ting a knife to the throat of the 
enemy, has only supphed a free) 
repast for his inordiaate ambition. 
In the case of Prussia, indeed, 
concert had not been formed till 
ruin was almost absolutely incur- 
red; and her folly was only the 
more apparent from those mise- 
rable arrangements which had de- 
pended solely on herself. But, 
whether in solitary or concerted 
opposition, it has been the fortune 
of Bonaparte to tind nearly as 
much delay and hesitation, as much 
temerity and improvidence, as he 
has himself shown skill, vigtlance, 
and dispatch; and the contest has 
been, not a conflict upon equal 
terms of intellectual energy, in 
which physical prowess or untore- 
seen casualty determined the re- 
sult, but one of those illustrations 
which the events of the world 
have perpetually presented, of the 
superiority which a strong mind 
must ever obtain over a weak one. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


State of America— 


Its flourishing Finances—Its Di spute with Shain— his 


Complamts — England-—Com missioners appoir nted to adjust they 
rf rae wu wth iEngland— Expedition of Miuranda— Stote of the Vest Ineig 


Islands — Conspiracy of the 


Negroes in Trinidad— St. Domingo— Vip. 


lence and Cruelly of Dessalines—His Arrest and Death— Devolution of 
the Government on C hristophe—. {Hairs of India— Death of Marquis 
Cornwallis— Peace with Sctndia—with Holkar— Eatent and Absoluie 
ness of the British Sovereignty in Hindostan— Dreadful Catastrophe a 
J ellore— Charges against Marquis Wellesley by Mr. Paull— Dilopida. 
tion of the Company’ s Finances—Omnion of Mr. Francis in the Houw 
of Commons ou the Separation of the Trade and Sov reionty of the Come 
po Aceon, of Turke: y—Hostilities between Russia and Turkeym 


Misf: rtune ‘a nel 


Degradation of Spain—Alarm of Portugal — Switer. 
‘ 


land, how affected ly the Peace of Preslurg— Bonaparte imprivons the 
Merchants of Basil, and professes his exireme Regard for Swiss Inde. 
pendence — Denmark—TIis wise Neutrality—Its Policy an Object of Ap. 


plause and Imitation, 


continent of 


Wi HIL E the 
Europe was involved in all 


the horrors * warfare, the Ame- 
rican states were at hbertv, with 
comparatively shght exceptions, 


to pursue their peacefal labours of 


agriculture ; and their commerce, 
wihough by no means unmolested, 
Was extended, In consequence of 
Luropesn embarrassments, to a 
denree wh t 


—_— 


i he most sanguine 
had searcely ventured to antici- 
pate. Their revenues were in a 
state ct cc mplicte order, collected 
with srmall CAPELSe, without en- 
croachment on the liberty of the 
subject, and admmmistcred with 
that @conomy which enab led them 
not only to meet the ordinary exi- 
, ceneles the state, but to pay ott 
considerable portions of the public 
cebt. At the close of the present 
eur et Way stated, on the authority 
of the government, that nearly 23 
miilions of dollars of the tunded 
debt of the country had been ex- 
tinguished within the four vears 
wd halt preceding. Some other 


Important circumstances of annual 
authoritative siege ave d crv. 
ingr ot attention. “onsiderable 
purchases of land ha j ‘es made 
trom the Indian tribes, which 
tended to consolidate parts of the 
settled country and secure their 
tniterests. Detween the Indtans 
ind the States there existed the 
nost perfect relations of peace and 
amity. rom Trance as well as 
the Indians, land had also been 
purchased : the territory of Louk 
siana, Which Spam ad previeudy 
ceded to Bonaparte, had deen add: 
ed to the dominion i the States, 
and a treaty was also in negoti 
tion for the purchase of Florida. 
Every Pmt ot seemed to be 
aftorded by the American gover 
ment tor UMproving ifs resources, 
and particul. rly for extending its 
means of commerce and navigae 
tion. ‘Lhe best communication 
between the Missouri and the Pa 
cific Ocean was this year an object 
of its research, and the expe dition 


for this purpose was atten nded with 
al 
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sit reasonable success. oe hee! 
ah mas also this year explo 
yader the sanction of governme nt, 
and mportant survey's, and a vast 
mass of valuable information (not- 
withstanding some unsuccessful me 
rents), were procured by the 
ingenutty and perseverance Of the 
agents of government. 
“The surplus of revenue under 
che American government, which, 
unless some taxes were taken off, 
must have perpetually increased, 
wis proposed to be applied to the 
internal prosperity of the country 
by improving its roads, canals, and 
avers, Which are the prand means 
of civilization and identity of in- 
terest ; as also to provide tor those 
national establishments of educa- 
tion, by which private efforts might 
be aided, and which, by the pro- 
motion of science, taste, individual 
honour, and patriotic feeling, are 
of the first consequence with all 
wise and liberal administratiois. 
Such however is the state of hu- 
maa affairs, that even America was 
at without its evils and com- 
plaints. Its trade had been annoy- 
ed by depredations f:om the states 
ot Barbary; and with a view to 
check these ravages, a squadron 
had been seat mto the Mediter- 
ranean, which, after long continu- 
ance on this station and consider- 
able expense, it was still necessary 
to maintain. Nor was it only with 
these degraded and odious vovern- 
ments that America experienced 
the mterruptions of pacific inter- 
course. § With Spain, differences 
had existed for a considerable 
‘ume, The commerce of the States 
nts passage along the river Mo- 
bile was obstructed by unautho- 
ned searches ‘The 
i. ; 
doundanies of Louisiana, since its 
cession by France, had not been 
xttled, although propositions of 
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an amicable nature had been made 
for this purpose by the American 
eovernment; and the Spaniards 
had made inroads on the district 
of New Orleans, and the Mississip- 
pi, even in those parts which had 
been expressly and unequivocally 
ceded, in which the persons of 
American citizens had been seized 
and their property pillaged, not by 
an unauthorized banditti, but by 
regular and commissioned torces of 
Spain. Negotiations on these topics 
occupied the attention of the two 
governments for the remainder of 
the year, without arming at a con- 
clusion, and excited or kep’ alive 
that state of nritabie feeling which 
's ever the effect of a long suspense 
with regard to niteresting results. 
The coast of America, as well as 
its inland ternory, Was not secure 
from insult. Many vessels were 
fitted out for the annoyance of her 
trade by private adventurers ; and 
not only the vessels of countries 
with which America was at peace, 
but also those belonging to the 
United States, were captured by 
these uncommissioned depredators, 
and carried off under pictence of 
recurring for condemnation to re- 
gular maritime tribunais. Care how- 
ever Was taken to dismiss the crew 
in open boats to the nearest har- 
bour ; and the captured ships, after 
the cargoes had been transterred 
from them, were sunk, under the 
allegation of their being unable to 
proceed on their voyage, but solely 
with a view to secure that plunder 
which ail regular courts would 
have disallowed. An armed force 
was fitted out to protect the com- 
merce of the States on the coast, 
and bring to justice the perpetra- 
tors of these crimes, who were or- 
dered to be tried and executed as 
pirates. 
The disputes of America with 
the 
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the English government were of 
no unimportant character, and at 
one period assumed a consequence 
alarming, at least, to those indivi- 
duals whose interests are more 
especially involved in the preserva- 
tion of peace between the two 
countries. One of the grounds of 
this contention existed in the tm- 
pressing of seamen in American 
vessels by British ships of war. 
The difficulty of distinguishing 
Englishmen in this situation from 
native Americans was considerable. 
Language, manners, and physiogno- 
my, all contributed torender the dis- 
crimination a matter of peculiar 
nicety ; and it may easily be suppos- 
ed, that while the pleasof some pre- 
tenders wereadmitted, those of truth 
and justice were in some, and indeed 
many instances urged without ef- 
fect. In the becinning of the pre- 
sent year the grievance attained a 
very considerable heicht, and a 
bill was brought in, declaring this 
eompulsion of American citizens 
to serve on board British ships of 
war, a violation of the treaty be- 
tween the two nations, and that 
any person engared in impressing 
seamen from on board vessels 
bearing the American flag should 
be deemed guilty of piracy and 
felony; autherzing every seaman 
to resist such violence, encouraging 
this resistance by reward, and en- 
eee complete retaliation on 
the subjects of any foreign powers 
for the infliction of death, or any 
mher punishment, on American 
subjects who had been compelled 
into their service. 

The seizure of American ves- 
sels by the British was another sub- 
ject of grievance and irritation, 
and a commission was this vear 
appointed by the legislature of the 
Union, to consider the depredations 
committed on iis commerce. In 


consequence of their repor, » 
solutions were passed, that the 
condemnation by the British coun 
of admiralty, of American 
onder pretence of their being em, 
ployed in a trade with the enemic, 
of Great Britain, from which they 
were prohibited in time of pear 
was an unprovoked sgpvenionan 
the property of the united citizens 
and a violation of their nour) 
rights; and that the president 
should be requested immediately 
to demand the restoration of vessel 
thus captured and detained, and 
be’ authorized to enter into an 
sangements tor amicable settle 
ment: but, that it was expedient, 
in the mean time, to prohibit th 
importation imto the United States 
of the wares and merchandize of 
Great Britam érom a_ certain pe. 
riod, tii an equitable acjustment 
was acceded to. A bill for this 
purpose Was accordingly, brough 
in, and passed the senate and the 
house of representatives, and rm 
ceived, at length, the sanction of 
the president. 

While the public mind was thus 
agitated, a circumstance occurred 
which gave new impulse to the ge 
neral feeling, and indeed wrought 
it intO a paroxysm of resentment, 
In exercise of the privilege a 
searching neutral vessels, several 
British ships had been cruising of 
the American harbours, and captam 
Whitby in the Leander of 50 guns 
with two other ships of war, was 
appointed for this purpose of 
Sandy Hook. Many vessels wert 
brought-to by them and boarded, 
and some of the seamen were 1% 
pressed or recovered into the ser 
vice of England. Jt was sworm 
however, by Joseph Pierce, mast 
of the sloop Richard, that abovt 
a quarter of a mile from the bea 
off Sandy Hook, two miles som 
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of the light-house, three shots were 
fred froma British ship of war, 
the Last of which struck and killed 
aman at the helm of hts sloop, the 
brother of the deponent, the Lean- 
der being at the time only a mile 
distant. The ferment occasioned 
by this circumstance was extreme. 
The body of the deceased was 
brought on shore and exposed to 
innumerable spectators, whose rage 
against the British commander, 
and government, found no lan- 
guage too strong for its expression. 
An indictment was found for wil- 
ful murder against the captain of 
the Leander. A reward was of- 
fered for his siezure, by a procla- 
mation from the president. Pri- 
vate vessels were immediately dis- 
patched to retake those which had 
been recently captured by the Bri- 
tish, and were supposed on their 
way to Halifax. Provisions which 
had been purchased in the public 
market of New York, and paid for 
by the crew of the Leander, were 
detained by the people and para- 
ded through the town, and after- 
wards sold for the benefit of the 
poor. Meetings were held of seamen 
nd of forderal republicans, and of 
various other descriptions of citi- 
zens, and resolutions inthe highest 
degree reflecting on the A merican 
aswell as the British government 
were passed. The faderal party 
thonght to avail themselves of this 
circumstance, to promote their 
success in the new elections which 
were at this period about to com- 
Mence, and attributed to the ex- 
ecutive power, in the strongest 
terms, the most culpable negli- 
gence and meanness. It was ob- 
served in their resolutions, that 
ae expended in purchasing 
yr a ands of Louisiana should 

ca employed in building 
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ships of the line, to repel insult and 
aggression. Peace had been ob- 
tained by the executive govern- 
ment from foreign powers, not by 
the manly and fornndable attitude 
of resistance, but by degrading and 
infamous purchase. An cabs 
should be laid on all provision 
ships destined for the West Indies. 
A total prohibition of all trade with 
Great Britain, if this measure 
proved ineffectual, should succeed 
it; and, if that should fail, the 
confiscation of all British property 
must inevitably terminate the ar- 
rogance and madness of the Bri- 
tish government. It was their 
duty to seek a president who would 
abhor tribute and protect his 
country ; who, instead of devoting 
his time to the stuffing of racoon 
skins, and the dissection of wild 
animals, would assert the rights, 

rotect the flag and maintain the 
adieeil of his country. 

In these circumstances, it was 
thought expedient for the adherents 
of the government to enter most 
fully from policy, if they could 
not from feeling, into the general 
impulse of resentment against 
Great Britain, and, if possible, in 
pointed remark and menaces of 
vengeance tc exceed the foederalists 
themselves. Vhis policy may ac 
count sufficiently for the violence 
exhibited by them on this occasion, 
and which was found effectually 
to answer its purpose of counter- 
action, ‘The elections passed over 
without any diminution of their 
influence. The popular ferment 
gradually was permitted to sub- 
side, and Messieurs Monro and 
Pinkney were nominated commis- 
sioners and plenipotentiaries to the 
British court, to settle “ the dif. 
ferences relative to wrongs ¢com- 


mitted on the high seas and other 
waters ;”" 
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waters,” men of abilities and con- 
ciliating manners, who at length, 
after many communications witli ihe 
English government, completed 
on the subject a treaty, which, 
about the close of the year, they 
carried over for the sanction of their 
goverament. 

During the course of this year 
an enterprise was formed agairst 
the Spanish settlements of Ame- 
rica, which attracted the attention 
of that continent in an extraordi- 
nary degree. General Miranda, a 
native of the Caraccas, who had 
distinguished himself in the revo- 
lutionary wars of Europe, a man 
of an ardent mind and great re- 
sources, conceived the project of 
liberating his countrymen from the 
yoke of Spain; and comprehended, 
probably, in his ultimate view, the 
emancipation of those immense 
districts of the southern § conti- 
nent attached to that country, 
but by no tics of affection, and 
wanting only an opportunity to 
shake off its severe and rapacious 
domination. Ue sailed from ‘i'ri- 
nidad on the 24th of July with nine 
ships of war, and arrived on the 
2d of August off the city of Coro, 
where his troops were landed under 
cover of the vessels, and with very 
slight resistance. Coro was taken 
by assault, speedily after the land- 
ing, after which the general at- 
tacked with success the towns of 
Marycabo and Venezuella. The 
governor of the Caracecas imme- 
diately dispatched an account of 
these successes to the commandants 
of Cumana and Marguerita, stat- 
ing the weakness of his means to 
resist this dangerous invader, who 
wasdissemmating his revolutionary 
principles with equal zeal and 
efiect. ‘These commandants were 
enjoined to send all the assistance 
mn their power in sO critical an 
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emergency, and without a mo. 
ment’s loss of time ; the fine pro» 
vince -of Carthayena was open to 
the depredations of Miranda; and 
indeed, unless the most decisive 
succours were instantly urnished, 
the whole country would be for 
ever lost to Spain. These dis. 
patches fell into thx hands of the 
commander of the Osprey sloop of 
war, instead of arriving at their 
destination, and excited, on their 
communication to the inhabitants 
and British at Trinidad, all that 
satistuction which might be ex. 
pected, and a more general dispo. 
sition than ever to’ assist in a pr0» 


ject which had opened with such 


briliant success. Of the furthe 
progress of this active, perscvering 
and imtrepid’ general, no further 
accounts were received during the 
remamder of the year. ‘The suc. 
cess of his arms, however, con- 
tinued to be an object of the earnest 
wish of the friends to civilization, 
science, and treedom. 

The British West Indies during 
some part of this year were in con- 
sideruble agitation from the ap- 
prehension ot the enemy, and the 
British force upon the station was 
not, for some time, of that strength 
which gave it a decided superionty. 
Indecd, unless that  superionty 
were extreme, it seemed impossible 
to prevent constant alarm and 
danger, from an adversary who 
wasfrequently dispatching his squa- 
drons from his ports m Europe, 
not in the hope of their return with 
victory, but that, during the rapid 
and trembling career which must 
prove fatal to themselves, they 
would be able at least to give some 
annoyance to their opponents. By 
the victory of admiral Duckworth, 
those fears were considerably al: 
layed ; and the knowledge, that the 
remaining vessels of the French in 
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that quarter of the world were 
eagerly pursued by several de- 
tachments of the British navy, re- 
sored the islands to all that tran- 
quillity which they are capable of 
enjoying in a penod of war. 

In the island of ‘Trinidad, an 
attempt was made, or at least in 
agitation, to follow up the precedent 
of St. Domingo. Under various 
pretences, which had excited . no 
suspicion in the white inhabitants 
of that island, the blacks had for 
some time employed themselves in 
organizing a military force, and 
even in arranging the municipal, 
judicial, and supreme authorities, 
which were intended, by one grand 
effort, to supersede the existing 
government. ‘The means of ac- 
complishing this overthrow were 
such as men indignant at their 
slavery, palpitating for revenge, 
and uncontrolled by habits of ci- 
vilization, or by religious impres- 
wons, would be naturally led to 
adopt. The destruction of the in- 
nocent was to be involved in that 
of the guilty, and general devasta- 
tion was to prepare the reivn of 
plenty and independence. ‘The 
wornd plan of massacre and con- 
flagration, however, was 
nately discovered in due time to 
prevent its execution. ‘he prin- 
cipals in the plot were apprehended 
with promptness and energy. Mar ° 
tal law was proclaimed through- 
out the island. The greatest con- 
sternmation prevailed, not immedi- 
ately ceasing after the danger was 
removed, but kept alive by the 
mage of the overwhelming ruin 
Which had been just escaped, The 
intended committee of public safety ; 
the officers of the court, consular, 
royal or imperial, whichever it 
ras be, that it was designed to 

pt, speedily met with that fate 

e mafliction of which might natu- 
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rally be expected. But while the 
expediency of such punishment is 
admitted, it is impossible not to 
deplore the existence of such a state 
of society, as places its various 
members in a perpetual opposition 
of passion and interests, in which 
arrogant oppression stimulates to 
desperate vengeance; in’ which 
tyranny finds an apology for new 
inflictions in the necessity of self- 
preservation; and projects of ex- 
termination may be almost vindt- 
cated, not so much in retaliation 
forinsulted and abused humanity, as 
from their being the only expedient 
for recovering those rights, without 
which human life is only a pretrac- 

tion of misery and humiliation. 
The island of St. Domingo was 
totally detached from France, ex- 
cepting in a very small portion sull 
held by general Ferrand, who re- 
ceived some reinforcement trom 
the squadron under Villaumez, 
which however was probably little 
more than sufficient to repair the 
waste of the climate. What had 
been practicable with his smail 
force towards the recovery of thi. 
vast colony had n attempted, 
and some successes iad been gain 
ed by the geveral which struck a 
panic through the negro armies, 
whose loss amounted to severa! 
thousands. With such means as 
he possessed, however, he was ux- 
able to proceed beyond very mar- 
row limits. On penetrating tte 
the interior he must have exper 
enced an irreparable diminution of 
strength, while on the part of his 
enemies there existed an indefinite 
power of accumulation. All the 
territory of the French part of the 
island, excepting the minute por- 
tions of it held by Ferrand, was 
under the sceptre of Dessalines, 
whose ferocity was equal to his 
energy, and who appeared deter 
min: 
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mined to prevent the possibility of 


a recurrence to that slavery under 
the French which the blacks had 
so long endured. About the mid- 
dle of May a great part of the 
whites remaming at Cape Francois 
were ordered, under some pretence, 
to a distance of thirty leagues from 
that town, where they were placed 
in confinement and almost im- 
mediately massacred. Those who 
were left behind, principally wo- 
men and children, were ordered 
to be strangled. The thirst of 
vengeance and:of plunder gave dis- 

tch to the execution of ‘Fis man- 
date. ‘The bodies of the dead 
were surveyed with every expres- 
sion of savage ecstasy; a free 
scope was given to all those ma- 
lignant feelings which delight not 
only in destruction but in mutila- 
tion; and the repast of avarice 
succeeded to that of cruelty. The 
indifference manifested with regard 
to human lite by the chief of St. 
Domingo was not confined, how- 
ever, to the whites. Suspicions 
and jealousies constituted a suth- 
cient inducement to him to de- 
prive of it his own subjects and 
oflicers, without even the tormality 
ofa trial: and every attempt thus 
to terminate danger and suspicion, 
in the natural order of things, tend- 
ing Only to increase them, his con- 
duct was at length distinguished 


by all the caprices and atrocities ot 


tyranny. These crimes inevitably 
suggested — for their coun- 
teraction. e was conspired 
against by his army, and arrested 
most unexpectedly at the head 
quarters, receiving, in his struggle 
to escape, a hlowiwhich terminated 
his tyranny and his lite. He was 
succeeded in the supreme autho- 
rity by general Christophe. 

In 1805, when our empire in 
India was considered in a state ot 
2 
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crisis, and the existing LOverRos 
was involved in such extensive 
hostilities as must inevitahly be 
followed by a great impairment 
of force, and in which a sudden 
reverse might have led to the 
subversion of the British authority 
on the continent of Asia, it was 
thought proper to depute to the 
chief administration of India, a 
person with extraerdinary powers, 
who might be qualified to coup. 
teract the danger of the time, and 
give tranquillity and security to 
the British possessions. For this 
purpose the marquis Cornwallis 
was selected, whom long :esidence 
in India had thoroughly acquaint. 
ed with its ailairs, whose modera- 
tion wasensured by the advance of 
years m addition to his constitu. 
tional humanity, and whose con- 
duct to the native princes of that 
immense territory had excited in 
them the most profound confidence 
and veneration, On the part of 
the government and of the direc. 
tors there was but one opinion re- 
specting his appropriateness to the 
service; and notwithstanding his 
advanced age, and the slight pro- 
spect which could be entertained of 
his return to his native country, 
he considered it as his duty to com- 
ply with the wish of his country, 
and embirked for India. His 
voyage was secure and rapid, and 
on his landing he proceeded with 
out delay to take the command of 
the army in the field; but in his 
progress he was arrested by disease 
which soon terminated ‘in his death 
at Ghazeepore in the province 
Benares, In India this event was 
contemplated with the most sincere 
regret. Every attestation of grief 
was civen by the native powers 
and che British government in 
orarter of the world, for the loss 
«i a man who had spent in 
coun, 
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with the heppee 
’ the most vigorous years Oo 
ce who a closed his 
course of honour by devoting his 
last efforts to its service. At Cal- 
catta a general mourning took 
on this interesting occasion, 
aad a committee Was appointed 
afterwards England, to prose- 
cote the most eligible scheme for 
uating the memory of his ser- 

vices and virtues. . 
Soon after this occurrence, which 
took place on the 5th of October 
1805, the operations of the British 
arms in India, which had been dt- 
tinguished by a series of the most 
rapid and brilliant victories, were 
completed. Scindia was reduced 
to sue for peace; and uli the dit- 
ferences existing between him and 
the English government were ad- 
iusted by a treaty concluded by 
lord Lake, under the instructions 
@ sir George Barlow, who had 
provisionally succeeded the mar- 
quis Cornwallis in the chief go- 
vernment. By this treaty it was 
agreed, that the peace concluded 
by sit Arthur Wellesiey should re- 
mun bindiag in every respect, ex- 
cepung in what it micht be ex- 
pressly altered by the new engaye- 
ment, The fort of Gualior, and 


certain parts of the territory of 


Gohud particularly described, were 
ceded to Scindia, who agreed, in 
consequence, to relinquish all claim 
to apension of fifteen lacks of ru- 
pees which. had been granted to 
several of the chief officers of the 
goverament of that territory; 
ee however, were to 
be Up to a certain period, 
with the balance due, at that time, 
upon certain specified revenues, but 
with Particular deductions enume- 

mm the treaty. ‘I'o prevent 
Mauinder standings in regard to the 
spective possessions of the par- 
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ties in Hindostan, Scindia acreed 
to yield up to the company all that 
territory north of the river Chum- 
bul, which had been ceded to him 
by the treaty with sir A. Wellesley ; 
while the company disclaimed all 
rights and possessions on the south 
bank of that river. On the banks 
of the Jumna certain specified di- 
stricts were toremain with the com- 
pany. The annual sum of four 
lacks of rupees was granted to 
Sciadia, to be paid by quarterly in- 
stalments, in consideration of the 
friendship of the company, who 
stipulaied also to make un annual 
allowance of two lacks to the wife 
of Scindia, and of one lack to his 
daughter ; to be effectually secur. 
ed. The company engaged also, 
not to interfere by any treaties in 
the settlement which  dcindia 
might think proper to make with 
certain tributary chiets in particu- 
lar provinces. And, in contem- 
plation of the speedy termination of 
the war with Holkar, in a final 
settlement with that chief, they 
agreed not to interfere with the 
wishes and interests of Scindia, 
with regard to certain districts 
which had been taken by the laster, 
who should be at full liberty to 
make his own arranjyements with 
that chief respecting these or other 
claims ot his family : the company 
at the same time deiermming to 
take no part in any war, which 
might result from any attempted 
arrangement between these partie 
on these subjects. Sarjee Row 
Ghautka, having acted in such a 
manner as to disturb the fnend- 
ship of the two states, it was agreed 
by Scindia never to admit him toa 
share in his councils, or to hold any 
public employment under his go- 
vernment, ; 

The anticipation of a speedy 
settlement wiih Holker,, who was 
now 
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now expelled from his dominions, 
and obliged to prostrate himself at 
the feet of the company, was 
speedily verified. Reduced tn 
extreme distress, he, on the 23d 
of December sent vakeels to the 
camp of lord Lake, entreating him 
to graat such terms of peace as his 
justice and humanity might dic- 
tate. ‘Phe severe privations which 
he had long endured, joimed to the 
desertion of a very great part of 
his officers, and a considerable 
number of his troops, produced the 
necessity of this application ; which 
was, without delay, acted upon 
by lord Lake, between whom and 
Holkar a treaty, of peace and amity 
was agreed upon by thetr respec- 
tive agents onthe followingday. In 
this treaty the company engage to 
have no concern with the present 
possessions of the tamily ot Holkar, 
m Mewar, Malwa, and Harrowte, 
or with any of the rajahs south of 
the Chumbul: and to deliver over 
to him his antient possessions in 
the Dekhan, south of the river 
Tapti ; with particular exceptions, 
which, at the expiration of cighteen 
months from the date of the treaty, 
if the conduct of Holkar should 
evince his amicable intentions to 
the British government and _ its 
allies, they agree also to restore to 
him at thattime. The district of 
Koonch, in Bundlecund, was also 
reserved by the company ; and at 
the end of two years, it Holkar in 
the interval should manifest the re- 
lations of peace and amity, it was 
to be given to his daughter in jag- 
hire, to be held by her under the 
company’s government. All claims 
of every description on the Brit- 
ish government were renounced 
by Holkar, who pledged himself 
never to receive into his service 
any Eurepean, whether British 
subjects or others, without the con- 
i 


within its grasp, and in 


sent of the British rove 

aml not to admit into his counek 
oremployment Sarjee Row Ghada. 
ka, as he had been proclaimed 
an enemy to the English, 
these conditions Holkar should 
permitted to return to Hindes. 
tan, although by routes which Jef 
certain towns and countries of the 
company and of the rajah q 
Jypoor on the left, and in whid 
his troops should make no plunder, 
and commit no hostility, withog 
any molestation from the Ep 
government, which should pot ip. 
terfere in any manner in his cop. 
cerns. 

Such was the result of a conf. 
deracy of the native princes ¢ 
India, against an ally of the Br. 
tish government; a result not uw. 
aptly compared to the effect of the 
coalitions of Europe against the 
power of Bonaparte. In bod 
quarters of the world these com 
binations have tailed, and shows 
to how great disadvantage allied 
princes, with passions and interes 
in frequent collision, with no » 
preme presiding principle of cou 
sel and execution, act against a 
litary power, with one object, on 
interest, One passion only to gr 
tity ; with no necessity for delay # 
the period of action, no suspicin 
of pertidy in professed co-operation, 
and with respect to which the plat 
and act proceed from the sam 
point, and almost in instantaneous 
succession. The vast territory 
of Hindostan may be considered 
by these conquests as having fal- 
en into the power of the company; 
as the native princes, 
nominally independent, and fre 
from pretensions of sovereignty @ 
the part of the company, at © 
duced to that state of 
which places them ¢ 
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trigue, by address or 


a St why be presumed they 
wil now be retained. The pro- 
of the British influence in 
from the period when a few 
scattered factories Were its only 


Jndia, 


evidences, %0 incipient power, and 
émally to almost complete domi- 
sation, is a suject ot extreme Cit- 
rosity and interest. How little 
-oaid the. original English parti 
cipators of the commerce f India 
wticipate the dominion of its vast 
wrritory! The circumstance ofa 
company of merchants possessine 


po particular influence, rank, or 


etimation in their own country, 
alministering the affairs of so 
extensive and populous a portion of 
the globe, where they are rerard- 
ed by the natives as the delegates 
of divine power, and contemplated 
with an awe attached te the most 
despotic sovereigns, must be re- 
garded as anomalous tn the history 
of the world. It cannot at the 
same time be doubted, that notwith- 
sanding this absurdity, this com- 
plication of traffic and sovereignty, 
mthe administration cf India, the 
devolution of power from the na- 
wn princes into European hands 
has been eminently advantageous 
t» the inhabitants of this territory, 
Wars have not been more frequent 
of more sanguinary. "The stabi- 
han oad aus — Arts and 
der the iodo of Br; “ape ned — 

ren Stones of - Sane CeeCEOR. 
mated the : a have ani- 
meaios ba “seen obseut ity of 
diniven Iwnorance in which 
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vere envelone 
andthe mont cbstinate of cil ee 
Potion ne arising from mistaken 
a pretethuman © the influence 
LIT my reel Sere inthe af- 
Which lead to all the ho 
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perstition and intolerance, have 
begun to yield to that wise indul- 
gence, that gentle illumination, 
which have on these points cha- 
racterized the English government. 
Undoubtedly exceptions must 
have occurred, and the interests of 
large districts and provinces have 
been sacrificed to the rapacity of 
powerful agents. The general 
system, however, must be suppos- 
ed to have been infinitely prefer- 
able to that restless insecurity, and 
uninterrupted barbarism, in which 
India was involved under the na- 
tive governments. ‘The maxims 
which the late lamented marquis 
Cornwallis so successfully prac 
tised, and which rendered him the 
idol of the people, and even of the 
princes, in this immense portion of 
the world, would doubiless have 
been extended by him throughout 
the additions to the company’s 
sovereignty, acquired by the late 
splendid successes, and will, it ts 
hoped, under directions from this 
country, be equally patronized by 
his successor. 

In the month of July this year, 
a most melancholy and sangutnary 
occurrence took place at Vellore, 
which was garrisoned by six com- 
panies of the first battajion.of the 
first regiment, the first and second 
battalion of the 23d, and four com- 
panies of his majesty’s GOrh. About 
two o’clock on the morning of the 
10th, the European barracks were 
surrounded, and from every avenue 
a heavy fire from musquetry (one 
six-pounder was also employed 
was discharged on the soldiers with- 
in. ‘The sick in the hospital, the 
sentinels, and the soldiers at the 
main guard, were put to death ; 
after which the sep»ys proceeded 
to the houses of te otticers, de- 
stroying all whom they could find. 
‘The commander of one of the bat- 
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tal nis, colerel -““Kerras, was shot 
winle he wes barangay his ten 
on the » rick : the « maimander ot 
the fort, colonel Fancourt, was kiil- 
ed as he was “ding to the 
main guard ; lieutenint Ely, of the 
: ah, Wits 8! is mfant 
son in his arms, in the presence of 
hi . wite. Ab mitseven Oo ‘clock wo 
officers and a serjeant, who were 
quartered near the barracks, were 
enabled to i themselves 


introduce 
, ° ’ 
amon the sok ters t! ere, wd took 


pro a 


dobed, with h 


the command of the four compu. 


. +* ‘ e 
nies Which remained. attter a few 
rapid arr: th) “ aie nt ‘ t} cy ar he ai 
out and secured the 


At the moment th y ) 


s | ’ | 
gateway, wien | ev did with ex. 
} } ° } ‘ ) 
tremediticulty,col. Gil 2. \ t 
we a } 
troop cf the [9th, trom Areot, 


which he ha 
SO arrived, ‘ 
2 rope, and, having taken the com- 


Reig 
mand, was about to charce the in- 


oh, o} . } 
surgents with th ¢ bay ner, when the 
ga'ioper guns « ur lob urrived 3 


and the wat blown open, 


t! . | oh Were swe ini. ! ted, and very 


coon overwhelmed the sepovs, who 
were inetiectually exhorted by their 
oflicers to make a decisive stand. 
About six hundred wer down ¢ 
tw »tirinedy dd, WhO h; id vA siCLLOT, 


were dracved trom their lurkinr. 


places, and shot; five hucdied ¢ 
is 9 4 Not; TAve Ausdied Cse 


Cul ed, it wactmecmed, through the 
Sully port, Out m t these were 
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atterwureds ren Lie second b _ 


taiicnot the 5d had been raived 
consisted 
It was imaci- 
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* ana 


ad received 


tie pavinecs i. 


the delivery of the { rt, fotrey 
the possession of which, it was 
stated, they were to have been 
porn d by a vist for trom A{r- 

re within afew davs,) and fourd 
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plunder of the 
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imit them 

} » | 

»» have been exercised in the pre- 

t , | 

stiy a¢ ct 

ae instance, miy casu = 
this deplorable ¢ alamity, bi 

Se to bring down act pus 

ment on those in aut ty wi o 
cera such tur 


Te oke 
ack 


od id W ntonly 
br m tim us disaifec Won an d a. 
patie 20 il. ome 
Th laurels of victorv which wie 
non ris Well lesle y had c ected 
daring his Indian administration 
were to security against his being 
char pee with delinquenc\ y of a very 
s§ and important nature, by 
ra Paul, who, on this subject, 
munilested a spirit and perseverance 
‘sycommon character. He had 
w contend with obloguy in all-its 
ranous forms, for dischareing what 
be conceived a most solemn Cuty ; 
21, without preten ding to decide 
othe merits of the case be under- 
wok, it is impossible not to admire 
the irmaess which he manifested in 
At the same time it might be 
sented that the importance of the 
Jertaking did not lead him to 
the expediency of procuring the 
cordial and assiduous co-operation 
thet members, instead of rely- 
? exclusively on his own stro neth. 
U ¢ charge laid on the table of the 
we against the al le marquis, 
mpated to him the wanton and 
Ya me expenuiture of the m nev 
fcompany for his own indivi- 
. heer and v nity , al danothe er 
related to his con “th to the na- 
ob of Oude, Mr. Panl] charred 
“e noble marquis with eX: icting 
from this prince, without any ae 
7, in Opposi tion to ex 
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‘ere from the CO Mp in y at } rr ’, 


wed eri, sting treaties with 1 the nu. 

mA, the most exor! 
Boney 5 with * a ind 
“© sittender of territories ®uarane- 
Me by Positive compa 


tant Sums ot 
ey a n him 


SS With 
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ry : Ee. 
urging the disbanding of ‘is ar- 
mies; and with such treatment of 
disresyect and severity, such de- 


gradation in the eves of his subjects, 


Vi Mon the ™m « ars "1S iS stated per Ce 
tuaily to have intiamed to disafec- 
. < ‘ 1] 

tion and rebellion, as were calcula. 


ted and intended to produce his re. 
ton: im addtuen to which 
was also madethe so.enin accusation 
of murder. Wi! ne her the charves 
were deemed by the majority of the 
house but ill supported ; or whether 
the Jate governor’s connection with 
some of the existing ministry gave 
him any advantage on this occa- 
sion, More natural than just, no re- 
solution of impeachment was adopt. 
ed by the house; which seemed to 
feel but little raterest on the subject, 
and contented ttseif with theexamie 
nition, at the bar, of afew witnesses. 
The testimony of these persons, who, 


4 ! 1 j 
if son, Tha ober ed | 16 ry 1 C * ioreat 


t 
} 
4 


respectability and miormatign, went 


to prove, that the late governor had 
prsesse lchec mpi ‘e conhdence ft 
the marouis Cornwall's, and of lord 
Teignmorth, aad, inevery affair of 
COMSEG'UCUCES, rh enc yetacil. an { 
had so conciiia'ed the nat ves of 
Qude, that, after the beneficial 
treatment thes had experienced 
from him, they could never hear of 
his being accused, on his retura to 
England, « ton, Tapine, and 
miutrd r, but with the most per! ‘ct 
surprise aud indiornation. The 
trial by impeachment, in cases of 
Tadian peculation and OPpPresstony 


was, on the subject of the marquis’s 
cas¢, zrrdiened by Mr. Fox, as in- 
capable of answering the ends of 
ju t! "e, AN i Woaai he Sid: uld Oppose 

ledly, from 


*CUTCOIVs, tne experience he 


ridhadot its dilatoryand ineflicient 
operation; no ntdoeal ng which, 
he admitted thatthe nower of ime 
peaciment wis among tne most di- 
¥ 2 sung ulahed 
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tinguished rights and privileges of 
the hause, not inferior, indecd, to 
its power of legislation, and the 
exercise of it, in Many cases, a mat. 
ter of extreme factlity as well as 
ettect. The mode sugested by 
Mr. Banks of a trial before a tiibue 
nal, the arrangements of which «are 

expressly stated by an act of parlia- 

ment, and exclusively applied to 

the cognisance of offencesin India, 

4 tnbunal consisting of a certain 

number of peers and commons, W ith 

one judge from each of the courts 

ot faw, seemed rather to be in- 

clined to by Mr. box, but was Op- 

posed by et) vy tedious 

and unsatisfactory with the pro- 

ccedings by impeachment ;—the on- 
ly case in which this occasional 

had been ever “engaged, 
ha Ing ( ccupied no less time than 
the case of Mr. Hastings. lt must 
be ackeowledved, that it would ap- 
pear somewhat unfortunate, if of- 
tences against law were to escape 
punishment from the difficulty 
attending any particular mode of 
trial ; and surely, if no effectual pro- 
lished, by which 
the d ‘linquene ies of } rovincial ad. 
ministration may become the sub- 
ject of legal discussion and decision, 
with all the spe ed consistent with 
the gravity and peculiar circum. 
stances of their nature, one of the 
most urgent objects of parliamen- 
tary attention must be the supply of 
this deficiency. In any thing that 
has beea stated on this subject, it is 
very far from being intended to an- 
ticipate anv judicial result on the 
conduct of the noble marquis, 
whose military government has 
been splendid, whose civil adminis- 
tration has, in various instances, 
shown a combination of the noblest 
philosophy and humanity, and who, 
vf clear of the offences so gravely 


) 
ICTS, CQtlarly 


court 


vision be vet estab 


H AND 


imputed to him by a Pritish 


> > aon . = 
tor, Must wish for nothing — 
ee OE ee ae Sas 
att dently Redeti An Opportanny » 
vindicate his mnocence, 


The circumstances of th Bae 
India company, it will be ge & 
a re fi rence lo the debates df 
year, have excited CC nsiderable ». 
tention, although by no means te 
profound and continued discusig, 
bendliies to decisive measursd =. 
form, witch they would nated 
suggests ‘The situation of the ow. 
Pauy, for a succession of re, 
has been stated by ministers») 
in relation to its fir 2T1CCS, tf te 
hichest degree Hourishing: ye, 
amidst the se prosperous and @ 
proving circumstances, its det b 
been aecumulated to the immer 
sum of thirty millions sterling; a 
only in one year, since its sip 
tion to “pay 500 thousand pomd 
per annum, in consideration ¢ 
renewed charter, has that paymet 
been actually made. It wastes 
fore truly observed by Mr. fe 
that since the grant of that rene 
the company’s affairs must be 
been managed with the mos 
and criminal neglect, or that 
liament were deluded at the ume 
the grant, by an impudent ax 
lacious statement. ‘The deter 
tion of the company’s affain ™ 
clearly admitted by lord Marea 
his speech on the East India buce 
from the accounts within the &* 
last years, to which a statene® 
could be made up; and t6e 
bed to those continued a * 

which the company has bet ® 
volved, and which, without & 
tion, must have contributed © 
production of tt. The neces * 
these wars themselves, ‘ 
ut least in part, 15 still a qo 
open to discussion ; and og 

mitting their urgency, ¢ 


he dip 
“ 
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ed state of the company ’s financial 
fairs will be thought scarcely ate 
t: yatable to their oper. ation alone. 
"The state of the company in this re- 
spect, is cons der ed bythe best judges 
cathe subject to call loudly for im- 
mediate and minute investigation 5 
ind one of the most Cc pmi pete ent of ull 
persons to give an opin on on so im- 
sextant a t0 ic, to which his attention 
has been evored during a long 
ond active life, the great er part of 
it spent ia the company’s service in 
India, has explic itly declared m par- 
hament, that the best mode of re- 
heving the difficulties of the propti- 
eors, and of establishing the secu- 
rty of the empire, is to blend 
ther debt with that of the 
sition, to detach the dominion from 
the trade, to limit the company to 
those mercantile concerns to which, 
and to which alone, it can be sup: 
pod effectually competent, while 
the administration of India should 
devolve wholly and completely on 
the sovereignty of the British em- 
prt. Ths plan of Mr. Francis, 
advanced by him in the present 
Tear in pari ament, 1S by 1 no means 
new, The obst: icles to its execu- 
bon, at first Appearing to many in- 
wrmountable, would ; raduaily and 
every day diminish. The time, it ts 
honed, may be considered as r: apidly 
ipproac! ing, in which the 
reignty and the di bt 
wansierred to the 
this co try ; 


>) 
a 


SOVCe 


will both be 


after which that un- 
natural monopoly, by which Briton 
are permitted to exclude their fel- 
tant, tts from a trade to which 
‘ mit the inhabitants of other 

matress without hesir. ition, can- 
tet long survive, and Eng! lish capte 
il fr chance wh hich Se > SCHTHS Ce. 
“Sry to ensure oe supe: tor 
~ every com; petito r. r 


T t 
Owards ¢) he ¢ lose of Dece mber, 


o0e- ity 


government of 
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war was proclaimed at Constantine. 
ple against Russi: * The troops to 
be employed in this contest, which 
she had for some time expected, 
as well as provoked, were commit- 
ted to the command of general 
Michelson, who sodn surrounded 
Choczim and Bender. The divi- 
sion of the forces of Russia, occa. 
sioned by her being involved in this 
additional war to what she previ- 
ously carried on with France and 
Prussia, was an evidence, if not of 
good policy, of good fortune, on the 
side of Bonaparte. ‘Turkey, on the 
other hand, presenting ae spect be 
cle of al gov ernment c ole d | by its 
pretende ‘d friends and invaded by 
its enemies, with hesitation in its 
councils and rebellion in its pro- 
vinces, possessed no security for 
her existence but What flowed fiom 
the difficulty of dividing her as 
spoil, and increased the ardour ot 
those hopes which have so lon been 
cherished by the friends of onan 
nity, of the speedy arrival - the; 
riod, when this abject and p: sit we 
despousm shall be swept from 
the surface of the European conti- 
nent, and Greece shall again be- 
hold her sciences and arts, her pa- 
triots aad sages, in the room of ba- 
shaws, bizois, and the Koran. 
Spain exhibited another impres- 
sive, and indeed discusiing, instance 
of national degradation. Her n: ivy 
hic b een sacrificed to the temerry 
of her impetuous and domineering 
ally; her foreign provinces were 
about to be rescued ffom her grasp 
by during adv: turers, 0 r the regu- 
lar fore es of her enemies ; and a ale 
thourh she t} 


levied troops for ther 
recovery or Assist mice, sae WAS de - 


stitute of the means of transforming 
these troops to the scene of actou. 
bier North Americana settlements 


were bestowed on France in pr 
tude for ils protecting car 
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it] its exche- 


ena its 


sold by that newer t» 
quer, by whic it mi cht ex 3 
usurpation, The intimate relation 
of her sovereign was dethroned by 
her profes ing friend, with no de- 
corous reserve, no palliated and re- 
morseful host) ity, but with circum. 
stances of the most aggravaGiy ine 
sult. The possessor, an {the hetr 
apparent of the Spanish throne 
were under the control of a mini- 
ster, himself dependent for sup- 
port, not on her own degraded 

nobility, but on a foreign power, to 
whose vast empire U his once proud 
and independent nation was bend- 
ing in tributary subjection. The 
commerce of Spain wi as ack, r 
ing rapidly to annihilation; 
revenues were failing ; she > Hourtsh- 
ed only in bigotry, poverty, and 
humiliation. Her reduced and mi- 
serable population, partly and prin- 
s for their a af. 
{airs im res ruiny to beads and | rO- 


. ™ . 
Cipary, sOuU CII reare 


cesions, to priests and imag eS; 
wine the remain: mw mw saw no 
resource but in that effcctual reform 
of public establie' ats, Which 1 
seomed }) | oa TN] Ff h 
wil cu j he] PTOTS OF LAA 
Most * y revoluuon. 

Portugal was nota little alarmed 
at the commencement of the vear 
by the idea of a $ pamsh imvasion, 
watch has so frequently aided the 
cormpk tion of Bon rpart “Ss re q 1St- 
TiONsS OD Liat country, ia hth ne] 


eh 
her, answered another important 
‘ hie , lic | 


— 
© t 
Vypeki Ga 


yr ct tie 


ci Creat b ita. Tu th ¥ urse of 


= — , 1, 
the year a briush squadron, under 


ron, ul 
lord St. Vincenr, entered the Tae 
gus, accompanred with circum. 
stances cf mystery, which excited 


the aticntion and sucpicn not the 
Port izuese, wiht a ' 

pear to ha t I Cel om y] tery CX. 
plained. 


It we 1, lone of , 
& Wed LK Hucatucs , bibeaiy in 





H AND 


the erent of the Mmnaced invad 
ae, event < monac d invasion 

Wwiltcil ‘ ‘ Lua th COU d not have #. 

fect illy z lal, 12 undere aker + 


at large Scare, it was the wish of th 
court {0 remove to its South Ams 
rican po SSCSS! ons, and that the d 
tachment of the British navy wa 
app inted to be in readiness fe 
the accommodation of this dein, 
bk op attempting to explain th 
vishes and mysteries of cabinets ¢ 
may be pronounced, that sucha 
project would not have diszraced 
the court of Portugal. The ene. 
sive territory of the Brasils, abound 
ing in all the m« ubsistence, 
luxury, and power, and situated iq 
one of the finest climates cf te 
‘ basis of an em 
pire, whic! 1, under the legislat 0100 
wisdom, would r apidly attain al 
the characteristics of national grer- 
ness. Institutions scarcely suscep 
tible of control in the old coun, 
which had formed its manners ad 
prejudices, and, notwithstanding 
their deleterious influence, wer 
supporte 4 by what they had te 
produced, m: cht be easily prevented 
1) the new ; and the prosperity, a 
well as magnitude, of the Som 
American kingdom would set 
leave but little room to regret Ot 
transfer of the seat of power. 
Switzerland was maternily 
fected by 
burg, which, by d:scributing 
» Tyrol between p 
alliance with France, or rather & 
complete subject “tion to her, mvestes 
the Cantons Ly a cha: ‘in. of lortree 
es, which rendered their indeptss , 


“Ans or 
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12, supplies the 


the recent treaty of Prt 


. intimal 


wers i Int 


ence, if possible, less re: ) than be 
fore. The bar ig n of Engis 


goods from this territory, 3% 
c ie *) ty 

particula: i. from Bash | 
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grand de pc t, th ro. yeh whe re 
had found their way, bj ne age" 
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te, with extreme severity, and 


eleven of the pr acim il merchants 
of that place 
&nement a’ ) 
eeiation of the French ENVOY 5 
while Bonaparte, ina trer to the 
lndamman, in return for a comptt- 
ment on the marriage Of tae vice- 
roy of Italy, declared, not mary ha 
be was extremely afle cte ; by th 
expression of the good will of Swit- 
serland, but that he padeld ever en- 
eertain the most anxious solicitude 
for its indeper- fence. 

That neutrality which it had 
been the policy of Denmark to 
maintain while it was possible, du- 
rns the whole rev olutionar v cor Ne 
fic’, was this year © bserved w tl) jt 5 


former strictness. Instead of m- 


were ord ‘red into cone 


ove time, on the repre 


ms 


»? 
\ 
* 
at 


volving herself in the vortex of 


Euronean politics, in| which it 
woald have been scarcely possible 
for her to have escaped ruin, she 
bmited her exertions to those in- 
temal arranvements which 
tute the truc happine s of S'ALES, 
and conciliate popular attachment 
even to goveraments of despotism. 
An attempt was made on vie part 
o the Freach government, tO se. 
dice or compel her to break 
through her neutral policy, by 
sautting the Sound avainst the 
English. ) : 
ide 3 and Ha imburgh, her situa. 
tien became somewhat alarming. 
The storm however soon lissina 
ted, It Taay deserve to be re. 
m rked, that Denim: irk felt here 
eifto be in a materi: ily different 
Muation from several other vO. 
§ 


consti. 


i- 


After the CCU] ation of 
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vernments of Europe, which were 
so near ri as not unre 
to entertain apprehenstons from 
reform; aod u doubt aly in pe- 
rio ds of restless feeling and bounds 
less speculation, the very eaten. 
siveness of abuses will bo admit. 
ted by many as a plansible argue 
ment agumst commencing their 
extirpation, and will be often felt 
by the goveimment tisel! as au ar- 
gument more than spectous. Such, 
however, was not the situation of 
Denmark. ‘The erroneous opini- 
ons of forme: Aves OD theological 
subjects she saw, and was disposed 
to remove. ‘The first separaiion 
from popery naturally involved 
nuch of its absurdity and supersti- 
tion; and these mdeed tainted, 

some degree, all the protestant 
forms of service. Commissioners 
were appointed by Denmark for 
removing, or at least moderating, 
these absurditics. A new transia. 
tion of the Bible was ordered to be 
prepared, and the liturgies of the 
state were to be rendered more cone 
formable to tts asbert ined contents. 
The example afforded by this king- 
dom, of caution and } OTT, of 
resistance to anarchy, and conccs- 
sion to the spirit of improvement, 


is emmeonily worthy of imitati Mes, 
and presents a happy contrast to 


those states, m which the govern. 
menis have concluded that there 
Was no security but in the continue 

ce of abuses, and the people no 
deli verance but in complete and 
absolute subversion. 


2y} 
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Miness of Mr, Fox— Fatigues and Emlcrrassments of Office add Strength t 
his Maladies— Death of Mr. For—The Public Ajfiction at this Jatedh. 


gence— Procession at his Interment- 


His Private Character—Short View 


of his Political Life—The Financial and Military Arrangements of big 
Administration— His Motion for the Abolition of the Slave Trade~Biy 
Conduct with respect to Foreign Powers—His Efforts for Peace—Is sug. 
ceeded ty Lord Percy for Westminster Dissolution of Parliamet~ 
Boisterousness and Rudeness attending the New Liections—Influence of the 
People in Southwark, Liverpool, and other Places — Conduct of Sir Fran. 
cis Burdelt, nominated for Middlesex—Trial of Lord Melville, 


VERHE accession of Mr. Fox to 

i power, whatever hx pes it 
might excite in political party, or 
in the great body of the nation, was 
a circumstance pregnant to himself 
with inconvenience and danger. 
In a life of retirement, which, com- 
paratively speaking at least, he 


might be said to enjoy, before his 


sirmmons to power by the death cf 


his political rival, the consequences 
ot his youtbtul eccentricities, were 
capable ot being palliated by cau- 
tous attention and remedial appli- 
cations. Buton his advance to of- 
fice, the perpleaities of intrigue, the 
ccliision of claims, the chagrin of 
submitting to arrangements which 
he most desired to preclude, but 
which it seemed requisite to adopt, 
the prolonged contests in parlia- 
ment, the trequent summonses to 
council, and even the very convivi- 
alives with which it was thought ex- 
pedient to celebrate and cement a 


Tie’ W tr ' wit it! Nl. v re but I} 
ae Te ’ . - 
calculated tor the preservation ol 
that health, which was now more 
‘oar 4 
tuan ever ‘¢ irable, Dut see med al. 
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so more than ever in danger. Ina 


few months symptoms appeared of 


an Riarmne nature, and 
str: vl 1 
Lat } ' 
i) ‘ ad Ulcer a ,Imne Mey , ie 


The busiz ~ o} Date - 
se VUSiess f tue “LOuUse ot CO 


mons he wasconsequently obliged to 


abandon: but with this deductiog 


irom h's harassing employments 
the remainder pressed too hewily 
upon him; and whatever chance 
might have been afforded by a total 
abstinence from public busines, 
and a recurrence to his rural retire. 
ment and regularity, this chance 
was not aflorded, It was not long 
before the most decided indications 
of dropsy appeared, in consequence 
of which, all hope of continued lite 
ras founded upon a Jong succession 
of operations, which, m comparative 
ly vigorous subjects, have sometimes 
preserved the springs of life fora 
series of years, but which a broken 
constitution has seldom, if ever 
been capable of sustaining. The 
operation of tapping was several 
times performed on Mr. ipl 
ducing that temporary relief which 
it seldom fails to effeet: but de 
disease was too formidable for 
fectual resistance, and, in a 
time, even for mitigation. Aftera 
series of increasing languors, ame! 
which,thefondne .sof affection would 
seem to perceive foundations . 
hope, which medical skill could 
never really admit, this great mar, 
in the S9th year of his age clesed 
his connection with all mot 


scoaes. Th 
ae 





by this 


: » | 
The regret occasioned 
general 


event was evinced by ae — 
feeling at the reception of Whe | at 
jigencey notwihstanding it hac 
been $0 long expected, and by that 

esion which some time aiter- 
wards took place on the solemn in- 
rerment. The funeral was per- 
formed at private expense, but at- 
tended nevertheless by the most 
distinguished nobility, vast numbers 
of the house of commons, many dig- 


sitaries of the church, members of. 


the whi¢ club, electors of Westmin- 
ster, and gentlemen deputed from 
distant parts of the country, in tes- 
timony of their repect for the cha- 
racter of the deceased, and an im- 
mense assemblage of the general 
population of the metropolis. One 
general sentiment of grief appeared 


to overwhelm all the distinctions of 


party politics, and the day that 
consigned Mr. Fox to the grave 
was consecrated, from al] profane 
and factious aSperity, to deplore the 
loss of aman, whose genius, ac- 
quirements, and virtues did honour 
to the nation andto the age. The 
private character of this great man 
appears to have abounded in all 
thove qualities which can conciliate 
affec:ion and esteem. The inde- 
pendence of his mind was totally 
uamixed with any portion of that 
surly asperity with which it is too 
frequently connected ; and while it 
exerted respect, it did’ not impair 
atacament. The trankness of his 
manners, the gencrosity of his feel- 
ings, which, agreeably te the testi- 
mony of one who knew him well, 
ae ulayed by the smallest par- 

es Bes the elevation of his 
Prncipics, and that self-oblivion 
is hedisplayed incirc umstances, 

“ere personal interest, in com- 
pan — appears to absorb 
for |; 1 sentiment, procured 

7M, 10 telurn, a degree of TC. 
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gard, which perhaps was scarcely 
ever exceeded to any human indi- 
vidual, as he appears to have been 
excelled by no one in the tenderness 
of his affections, the sublimity of his 
views, and the comprehension and 
sagacity of his intelligence. 

‘That unanimity of approbation 
bestowed on his individual charac- 
ter, it woeld be absurd to expect 
in his political one. A circumstan- 
tial detail of his public life would 
be ill suited to our present object 3 
yet to advert to a few events in the 
career of this distinguished man, 
may be thought a natural appen- 
dage to the announcement of his 
quitting this earthly stage. In the 
commencement of his parliament- 
ary course, he —— those prin- 
ciples which he had derived trom 
his father, and which were designa- 
ted by the term toryism, Some al- 
tercation, however, having arisen 
between him and lord North, he 
was abruptly dismiesed from his of- 
fice, as commissioner of the treasue 
ry, and, with all the irritation of re- 
sentment at the sarcastic and tri- 
umphant mode with which his ejec- 
tion had been declared to him by 
the premier, threw himself into the 
arms of the opposition, consisting of 
men of the most splendid talents, 
and to whom he afterwards confes- 
sed himself obliged for any know- 
ledge of the true principles of the 
constitution, and for that glowing at- 
tachment to general liberty which he 
possessed, During his career of op- 
position the most indignant and per- 
sonal language was applied by him 
to the principal minister lord North, 
for whose crimes no epithet was toa 
strong and no punishment could be 
unmerited. The ill success of the 
American war, at length, combined 
effectually with the representations 
made of its folly and iniquity, by 
Mr. Fox and his colleagues, to 
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bring ic to a termination, and the 
party of opposition succeeded to the 
helm of government. ‘I'he death 
of the marquis of R ckinghain, 
who was the bond of unton to this 
Percy, so yn atterwards di stpared it : 
and lord Shelburne beme aj py tit. 
ed to the *. ef station inthe pa vere 
ment, Mr. Fox aban« oneg his s situ. 
ation and formed a politic ala ‘ance 
with lord North 
he had incessantly cohal d, and 
Whiose prem iples he had sore 
ly declared pregnant with al 
tical and moral evil. ‘This un: 
however, may be considered 1s re- 
flecting more on the discretion ot 
this great man than on his interrt- 
ty. here appears no reason way 
men of the cre atest abilities should 
not combine their talen’s in the ser- 


® . a” - 
vice of their country, notwitastand- 


l, Whose measures 


wig a long OP} Silion On certain 
. ban lk: -L<cri . he , lin 
particn ly measures. Pravda’ We 
! 
terests of the state are, ingen Fans 0D- 


Vious and adinitted, ind Mine 
ners and wood temper are aione ne- 
cessary tog 
fect to these alliinces : butit Appears 


st Tac’ Nethe 
Feqtusite to tits Tect. chat all the i- 


SBR RE Cree ee PF 
tvethe most beneficialel- 


riuvence of mivecti ve, and foulness of 
~ ape should not hav been prev US- 
ly ; ‘plied by one of Une e parties to 
as othe rs and that, notwirhstanding 
the most determined opposition to 
measures, the promoters of them 
should be regard d as contempla- 
ting in them, however mistakenly 
the national benefit. lad Mr. 
Fox’s opposition been conducted 
within these limits, the measure of 
the onton might have cuined the 
approval inste ad of the reprobation 
of the country, and really have con- 
tributed, in a material degree, to its 
advantage. Dut after all that had 
passed between the parties, the Bri- 
tish puble could noc pardon the 
for givenes o Mr. Fi x3; and the 
wtroduction of the bill for the 
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eovernment of [India uly: he 
‘ : , a) ‘Ch Was 
26 own avowed and fay 
springt, and which was culep 
tO give an inf ‘ence to the 
Stry, not beyond the ¢ intra] 
of the crown, at least alarmine 
. srer ay try 2 ° 
to ats pre LLIVes, completed by 
t Xp tisk n Cotte | ower, In the we 
of the regency, Mr. For, at that 
period on his ti Wels thro ugh Ira. 
ly, wa recalled Vv ith I] y 
all possible 
urgency, and setaraad with the 
y 7 li ttc} 4 
i veil t GisNa vCal. Here 272, 
however, his transcendent ability 


seers to have failed him; ardim 


, , 
stead of abidmye by the expedien 
pf appomnts 3 tu! NeIT apy narent to 
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the adminisiraiion§ of sovereign 
power, he adomed the ground of 
absolute rivht m tae prince—thus 
inirmagig on popular privilege, and 
furnishing his rival with an opp r 
tunity of standing forward on con 
stitutional principles, and connect. 
ing the rights ot the people and the 
measures of the mristry on this iM 
portant Copies an Oppo rtunny oa 
this occas: n not heh iy to be Lost, 
and which was employ ‘ed with 
equal exultation and effect. In 
the tria i! of Mr. Hastings, Mr. For 
Cisplaved all the cloquence and the 
enervy, perseverance and sagacity, 
which that momentous case rt 
quiied: and with respect to the 
Spanish and Russtan armaments 
his efforts were successful in pre 
venting the desolation of war, for 
objects, the importance of which by 
no meas ay a3 pe mee c ap. ible of jue 
tif. ne the $s ole ‘mn and ! fn val apreal 
to arms. The mission of Mr. 
Adair, however, to the court of 
Cc fateh ine the second, with a vew¥ 


to count eract to ie represemallons 


ver? 
an authorised diplomatic agen. 
; they 


trom the executive power Of ua 
country, Was an unjustifiable inter 
ference with the ‘eee th SS 


CT, and An slS5 um ptio n on the pat 
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of an individual sudject, deserving, 
e) ens! tle 


at least, of strong reprenel 
Ar! leng 5 We is Cc shibi ited ( a) t) 1° 


theatre ot human affairs, that event 
which divided opmnion sof ‘he 
wisest and the friendsh ips of the 
best of men, the French rev lution. 
The glow ig sentiments wl ani- 
mated Mr. I Fox, it the dawn of li- 
berty in France, did ec sredit to his 
feelings, without detract ing from 
the reputation of his wisdom. 
Within no long period, however, 
this event wore an aspect of alarm 
and danger. Atte! npts were made 
to sap the foundatr ” of all legiti- 
mate authority. ‘The understand- 
ings and the passions of men in 
France seemed to have for their 
object, to sweep away completely 
the institutions of by which 
the greater part intended, proba- 
bly, merely to clear a basis tor the 
erection of some perfect system, 


| 
‘ 
wie 


iich 


ages ; 


which should preclude all public, if 


not personal, evil ; while the design- 
ing few encouraged the general im- 
pul e, cons K lerin; ¢ how they mi toht 
build their ow a ele ‘vation on the ru- 
ms of preceding establishments. 


Atl .} 
All those devi. tions of the i 
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mind, whi ‘ i ail w _+> h iV e tk Clit be 


ed to subvert the order 
ciety ; all the 


ot civ! il so- 
ecce ntric itl es ot ima- 


Fiat ion on the | itl spy rt. int —— 1c ] ot 


prope: 
politics Ny and mor: ils, 
? lw +} 
iu Veacil xtrer 
wax se Sug 


and marr: we, on religion, 
were circula- 
»aviditv; and he, 
ge: ‘tions were mostin Ope 
pos! tion to that ¢ exper! lence, which, 
in all ay yes, 18S Lae onlv guide ot lite, 
was the most . pprov ed leg ts ator 
hi the ¢: ly. These leelines were 

mM con'ined within the limixs of 
France; sbut Were imp rted| yl he visi- 
tor rs from every nemhbouring 
try sand every 
toF 


wi 


, COU)Ne 
packet trom France 
gland was said to be trei shied 
“) returnine 


proselytes, who, in 
theiz tur? 


—9 were zealou , LO bec we 
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vangelists of the rights of mans 
adi to lay the axe at the root of all 
} In this pe- 


hereditary institutions. 
e ourse t Ko n by 


ricd of alarm, the 
Mr. Fox met with a decide ‘d Oppo- 
ap The danger to the constitu. 
tion existed 1ot from pre ‘rogative, but 
from “ mocratic phrens vy. The cri- 
sis of the times required the reins of 
government to be held with a firm 
and. It was atime which, it was 
asserted, might even suspend li- 
berty to preserve order; without 
which, liberty is, im truth, only the 
most abhorred species of des- 
potism. Yet the tide of the moe 
ment seemed to derivefresh impulse 
from the energies of Mr. Vox. 
The measures of the government 
to keer p aloof from this hi appy 
island the mania which was k aying 
waste the continent, were opposed 
by him with the extremes of ardour 
and perseverance ; and the “ sovee 
rel; gnty of the people,” so incapable 
ot bei ing ; denied, but so liable to be 
abused, was incessantly presented 
to their notice,as if witha view to 
stimulateto that resumption of pow- 
er from the crown which Mr. Fox 
would have been the first to have 
resisted with his biood. The long 
secession of Mr. fox from par- 
liamentary duty, is & measure 
which can never be vindicated by 
those who think, that in no case the 
country should be despaired of; 
and such conduct must, perhaps, be 
ever constdered rather: 
ot personal mortis ication, or dis- 
eased sensibili ity, " in as the result 
of just views of riotism and hu- 
ma 1 nature. inten ihe prou act- 
ed courseot his opposition, however, 
the uti ty of his parliamentary vi- 
gilance must in many cases be ad- 
mitte d, The el e and zeal 
with whicl ih ‘d the cause 
of American rights and general to- 


never be forgotten: 
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and should it be observed, that 
even these exertions were to be a- 
scribed more to the leader of a po- 
litical party than to the principles 
or feelings of the man, let the obser- 
vation be also extended to other 
acts of his opposition, which are im- 
puted to him with all the severity 
of crimination. This remark 1s, 
in truth, of no unimportant con- 
sequence. Men ot ttlents, out 
of power and place, without some- 
thing of a regular opposition, 
would be thought likely to sink im- 
to that insigniticance which would 
not only be unfavourable to‘ their 
own projects of ambition, but to 
the imterests of the nation, by re- 
Jaxing the attention of ministers to 
the performance of their duty. 
The measures of ministry theretore 
often, if not generally, influence 
by the rule of contraries the con- 
duct of opposition; and light and 
reprehensible as some may consider 
this mode of proceeding, which, cer- 
tainly, has often been carried to the 
most criminal excess, it, at least, 
can scarcely be doubted to be that 
which has been adopted to a cer- 
tain extent by the best and wisest 
oppositions that ever existed in this 
country. As advocates before a 
judge, regarding the English pub- 
Tie in that capacity, they have con. 
sidered themselves advancing with 
ministers every argument that 
could be suggested on all subjects 
of consequence that could be 
brought forward, and in every 
point of view; thus furnishing the 
materials, which it would be diff- 
cult, if not impossible, to obtain by 
any other means, from which truth 
and impartiality are to decide, and 
promoting that discussion which 
must be supre sed fiiendly to the 
nation’s interest. Liberal minds, 
he same time, the 
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this system, will make considerable 
allowance from it for that cop, 
duct in an opposing party, which, 
without such reference, would dray 
down strong reprehension, and wil] 
be inclined to admit the probability 
that on an exchanre of circum. 
stances, the hostile party would Often 
have actually adopted the measures 
which it in fact resisted. With 
respect to the real sentiments and 
measures of a statesman, it would 
thus appear, that they seem rather 
to be collected from his conduct fy 
the cabinet than out of it. Even 
this criterion, however, can be re. 
garded as by no means infallible; 
and with regard to the present in- 
stance, of Mr. Fox, the appointment 
of lord Ellenborough to a seat in 
the cabinet, and the bill to accom. 
modate lord Grenville with the cf. 
fice of first lord of the treasury, 
which could not be considered as 
the most auspicious commencement 
of the new administration, will be 
presumed by many to have result. 
ed rather from the necessity of his 
situation, or, to do justice to his pa- 
triotism, of his country’s situation, 
than from his own individual and 
ardent wishes. But even admitting 
the perfection of the above test, Mr. 
Fox has unfortunately left but few 
materials of decision, his official life 
constituting only a very small part 
of his political existence. 

The emergencies of the state re- 
quiring extraordinary means, i was 
creditable to Mr. Fox that he per 
sisted in the plan of his predecessor 
in raising a great portion of the 
supplies within the year. The cla- 
mour attending the adoption of this 
plan he wisely disregarded. Those 
who expected that great difficulties 
should be surmounted without ¢t 
traordinary efforts, and that mimi. 
siers, as by some magic spell, cculd 
raise immense sums without ager 
valing 
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rating the public py be al 
particularly indignant at that mn- 
crease of taxation, which adds in- 
deed to the burden of war, but 
quickens the approach . peace ; 
and renders its arrival the more 
welcome in proportion as its relief 
‘s more effectual. The property 
tar is undoubtedly susceptible of 
modifications of considerable 1m- 

rtance, but as a general resource 
its operation is of extraordinary 
consequence to the credit of the 
country ; and, while it will prevent 
unnecessary Wars by its pressure on 
those men of obvious and palpable 
property, who possess the consutu- 
tional check on prerogative, It will, 
in connection with the other wai 
taxes, facilitate the termination of 
such as are justly incurred, by con- 
stituting a basis for the periodical 
liquidation of Joans, and display- 
ing an extent of resources, against 
which it will be found vain for an 
enemy to urge unjust and arrogant 
pretensions. 

The arrangement of the military 
establishments of the country, un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Fox, ap- 
pears the result of a liberal and ju- 
dicions policy. The reduction of 
the volunteer force within that ex- 
tent to which alone the term pro- 
perly applied, restored to the coun- 
try a considerable amount of al- 
lowances, which might purchase for 
ta far greater portion ot military 
Strength than the new regulations 
withdrew from its service. ‘The 
act which provides for the training 
and arming a considerable part of 
the general population of the coun- 
try, to be called out ace yrding to 


as presumed exigencies, is a mea- 
sure, the propriety of which must 

nye or tc ¢ ’ a’ - 
appear obvious to all, who admit 
that defence is amonz the very first 


of national interests, and that it 


Caa be most eifectually accomplish- 
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ed by forming a nation itself to the 
knowledgeand use of arms. With re- 
spect to the regular and disposable 
force of the empire, the exchange 
of the term of service for a period 
of years instead of for lile, accome 
panied with arranrements render- 
ed expedient in relation to remote 
settlements, and seasons of actual 
hostility, is calculated to produce 
the happiest effect. So reluctant 
are men to bind themselves irre- 
vocably to any obligation what- 
ever; so willing to preserve at 
least some reversion of discretion- 
ary power, to be exerctsed aceord- 
ingr to contingencies, that the iaci- 
lity of procuring supplies to the 
army must be considered by the 
adoption of the above alteration as 
most materially increased, The 
possibility of withdrawing after a 
certain, and no long period, will be 
a Most impressive recommendation 
to the service; to withdraw from 
which, it is probable, tew will in 
fact avail themselves of this possi- 
bility, as men are the creatures of 
habit as much as they are the advo- 
cates of liberty; a circumstance 
which, in connection with the ad- 
vance of pay, proportioned to the 
duration of service, will render se- 
cessions probably of rare occur- 
rence. It is always of high im- 
portance to a state, that any large 
body cf men in its employment 
should look on that employment as 
honourable and desirable, and be 
thus conciliated to their situation, 
which precludes the elements of 
mutinous feeling, and induces a 
cordial discharge of duty. Per- 
sons of greater respectability than 
formerly, may probably attach 
themselves, in consequence of these 
regulations, to the military profes- 
sion, infusing into it a greater de- 
gree of civilized, moral, and hoe- 
nourable fecling, than, with all its 
allowed 
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allowed merit, it has hitherto pos- 
sessed, and tending to diminis! 
those apprehensions which our an- 
cestors felt so strongly from a 
large establishment of regular 
troops, and which ought never to 
be completely subdued. 

An object near to the heart of 
this benevolent and distinguished 
statesman, was the abolition of the 
slave trade: to prepare for which 
had required the discussions of 
nearly twenty years. In the mon‘h 
of June, Mr. Fox, after recapitulat- 
ine in the house of commons the 
arguments for the resolution it was 
his object to enforce, concluded 
with moving, that that house, con- 
ceiving the African slave trade to 
be contrary to the principles of 
justice, humanity, and sound po- 
licy, would with all practicable ex- 
pedition take effectnal measures for 
abolishing the said trade, at sucha 

riod as might be deemed most 
desirable ; which was carried by 
1)4 against 15 members. On this 
subject he appears to have been de- 
termined to redeem hrs pledge, and 
to have committed his strength ; 
and it was a subject which well 
merited his utmost ardour and ex- 
ertion. His success in this a'one 
would be sufficient to render 
his remembrance for ever dear to 
humanity. 

The conduct of Mr. For, in rela- 
tion to foreign powers, Was of the 
most frank and dignified descrip- 
tion. The representations of Ame- 
rica were met by him with every 
disposition to conciliation, and every 
arranyement which could give it 
speedy eftect. The agcression of 
Prussia was resisted with all that 
firmness which could leave the ag- 
geessor no hope of ace mmodation, 
without relinguishing the fruits of 
his insidious hostility, and with all 
that immodcration becoming a great 


power, conscious of its means of 
vengeance, and from which dis. 
passionate remonstrance would pro. 
ceed with more dignity and more 
impression than the usual irritation 
of mvective. In the debate, how. 
ever, on the subject of Prossian PO- 
licy, his instinctive disgust at every 
thing mean and perfidious in the 
Intercourse of natrons, as well as of 
individuals, advanced far beyond 
those limits which were observed 
in his official statements. He did 
not, indeed, hesitate to stigmatize 
it, as combining all that was mean 
in servility with all that was.odious 
In rapacity ; adding, that of allthe 


des 


gradations which were capable 
ot being incurred, none could be 
greater than that of bee ming the 
despised tool of another’s injustice, 
His conduct on this occasion, both 
in and out of parliament, procured 
him the political attachment of 
many who had entertained some 
apprehension lest his ardent love 
of peace might lead him to ate 
quiesce in an invasion of his coun. 
try’s honour, which they were now 
convinced no man was better qua- 
lified or disposed to defend. 

The renewal of the war with 
France, under the administration 
of Mr. Addington, had never beea 
approved by Mr. Fox: but, what- 
ever his sentiments on this point 
had been, and whether correct or 
not, in the existing circumstances 
of the country, on his attaming 
power, he would have been justi 
ted in his efforts for the restoration 
of tranquillity. To give peace, 
indeed, to impoverished and bleed. 
ing Europe, was the most interest 
ing object to his feelings; and whe- 
ther he made, or only met, the first 
attempt for its attainment, itis un 
doubted that in the true spirit af 
peace he exerted his efforts to pro 
cue it. The urgency of his de 
gues, 
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al influ- 
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-ot the tar nily 
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nevolent conc: ‘AUinbitious as 
vir. Sheridca was, bred in the same 
poli ical school as Mr. Fox, the 


+ * ’ 
his power, the partak= 


tf hi ‘xclU : Nl, the ste idy 
mirer of his talents, and sharer of 
his fortunes, and deriving from him 
m return the d of established 

friendship, to succeed inthe? 
not Westminster to his die 


stingtushed fr: nd, it was 


ror 
a 
‘ye Pe 


SEAL 


tive uno ’ 2 rS oO} essities 
“ ; 
tove ito L@ems~onsor, AY Ung 
¢ . : 0 on) a 
l til, ‘ l «i CU, tile ‘ ea m 
, , , 
scarcely any thing was known, out 


is the son of a peer, of 


helmmg opu 


’ 
- i 
proportion of tl 


~ 
gre ut 


} “ ’ . — 
lectors were chavrined at this abe 


surd tll j D sterous substittnt Np 
an { Ja. yr Ss were Try. lp, tel the 
positive refusal of Mr, Sherid in to 


‘ce, on the princt- 
ple of preventing dissension among 
the late collea: sees . Fox, to 
Whitbread, 


Ie INCHES ark ‘ tt, M * 
and Mr. Curran, which the two 
same ground 


become a candida 


— es Pe 
er deci ned Ol) the 


with Mr. sheridan, woe the fore 
mer, with sinenlar aod premature 
de:pur, considered the stats of the 
country such as to render th * CX- 


ertions of the friends of tr 
pa liaraent of no bene 
without an absolute 
chanve, 

In the course of October, in con- 
ice of what wa . omed by 
ministers 4 ite of af- 
fairs for this purpose, it was deter 


, 


SOQ *1¢ 
; 

' “¥ 
favourabie 
elingrs ; ind 
poopie. = COMUTO. 
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j ? 
‘> ve! 
Triy Ciceleu Wihial 


parppeal to the 
nso the 
mise Was n l’ruse 
sia; a rupture had occurred to the 
Hegsouauony, which was received im 
town, 
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town, : nd th ie aaa the country, 
in a manner highly flatte: ing to ad- 
ministration, ‘lei in ‘ort that full cre. 
dit was given to the sincerity of 
their efforts and the moderation of 
their demands; and the flames of 
war were kindling in the north of 
Europe. A new portion of energy 
was, at this period, tu! hought capable 
of being procured to the public 
councils and measures, by resorting 
to the elective power of the people, 
and parli ment was accordingly 
dissolved. On this occasion, from 
some unexplained motive, lord 
Percy declined standing for West- 
minster, for whicl., however, three 
candidates soon appeared, sir Sa- 
muel Hood, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Paull. The fortitude and perse- 
veranee which had been exhibited 
by Mr. Paull, in the house of com- 
mons, in hs attermpt to bring the 
marquis Wellesley before the tri- 
bunal of his com try, in which he 
was frequently tmpeded by the 
Most indecorous and reprehensible 
opposition of many mem ers, had 
procured him an extraordinary por- 
tion of popular favour. AT chat in- 
triguc, ridicule, or scurrility could 

complish, was  unfertunately 
deemed requisite by the advocates 
of Mr. Sheridan, to stem tis tide 
of popul ity; and by the most vul- 
gar abuse, the influence of autho- 
tity, and the junction of interests 
between sir S. Hood and Mr. She- 
tidan, their election was finally 
carried. ‘ 

Sir Francis Burde't permitted 
himself to be r minated for Mid. 


alc <os tw, Coy tenths with hts 
pring nles, cu ‘displaying an exam. 
pis More Worthy of imitation than 
ike!) tO attract :t, refosed ?¢ 


be at t) » k ast expe! eC, 


even with 


. . > ’ . . 
respect to tie conveyance of voters, 


& circumstance which alore it may 
wa rally be pposed would have 


HAND 


proved fasal to Ris success, Bop 
must, at the same time, be acknow, 
ledsged th atthe swee) Ing style whi 
this excellent) mai 


’ 


had on mony 
occasions adopted, with respect w 
public abuses and remed'cs had 
excited some ap rol n of his 
wanting that discretion, withog 
which ze ~al Ap. un st abuses became 
itself the abuse Most of “ul to be 
drerded and depre cated. 

Mr. ‘Tierney by mec ely popnlar 
influence was unsucce seful : South. 
wark. Mr. Roscoe, distinguished a 
an author tor hiseleg ant literature, 
and as a man for hi iowledge ef 
business and resp ectabilicy of cha 
racter, came {01 Liv erpool, net. 
withstanding his direct avowal 
against the slave-trade ; or rather, 
indeed, in consequence of that 
avowal, “ No Slavery” being the 
inscription on his banners: a tt 
umph over the advocates of that 
abhorred and loathsome trafie, 
most gratifying to the feelings a 
humanity, as it occurred in the very 
centre and ertadel of its power, 
From these and other cases, occurs 
ting during this renewal of an im 
portant branch of the NSUICULION, 
it appeared that the representatwa 
of the pe ple 1 isut least something 
more than an empty name. The 
personal abuse, the boisterous mane 
ners, the aristocratical expressions 
of cont ‘pt and cor ntumely, ap 
plied to those who could display» 
pre tensions beyond their own ind) 
vidual merits and exertions, which 
are circumstances, it must be ad. 
mitted, that haveaided in consoling 
other nations for their want of this 
opular pa ticip ation of power, 
in no spar' ing maf- 


were e air} Yeote 
neron this occas! on, onl will be 
deplored by all the lovers of order 
and cecort 1”. But good seers 

unattainable without some mister 
of evil, and these inconvenencts 
wi 


ti9 
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led as nearly absorb- 
. > rded as nearty ab 
or iluable 


ed in the impressive and inva: ; 
fact, that, in those recurr acon <0 
the people, the PCO} led >in a 
exercise an exfen sive end. substane 
tial influence, ¥! ible amidst all the 
gieved decay ot age and prosti- 
tution of princip le; a nd which, ca- 
pable and deserving as it 1s of be- 
ing increased, has in nor 
tranquil:penniod of En gis) h erie 
ever been exceeded. 

We shall conclude our review of 
the events of the year with a sub- 
ject which occupied “a very consi- 
derable proportion of pu iblic atten. 
tion towards the middle of it, and 
which, from its importance, re- 
quires to be very distinctly noticed, 
the trial of lord viscount Melville. 
Asthe result of a mmute inquiry 
mto the expenditure of the public 
money, the house otf commons had 
ce ‘iberatel v resolved to engage in 
the most solemn and important 
= of its functions, the exercise of 

ts power ot Impe: 1Ci hment, against 
this nobleman. Managers were ac- 
cordingly appeinted by the house. 
Westin on hall was fitted up ima 
style worth iy of the solemnity, and 
the house ot pee ers made Val 1 uS aTe 
rangements which tended to fac tli- 
tate the pros Qress ot the tra] ly an d 
rescue the proceedings bei y impeach- 
ment from that censure and dis- 
grace whicltthey had votre from 
Oe case of Mr. Hastings. On the 
sth of May, Westminster hall TC. 
sented a concentr ati hn ¢ f 


f all that 
was distinguished by elevated rank 
or author its 


» by transcendent ge- 
wus, high honou r, or brilliant + 

vices. Asa fashionable asse mbl: Lge, 
the meeting dis: played all that con- 
wderate ease ay dele gant advertence 
which result f; om the di ciph ne of 
polished soc: ‘ety; while 
and features ot be “auty 


ular and 


the forms 
in its most 


erquisite attractions both o t art and 
1806, 
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nature, diffused an influence over 
the scene, precluding dullness with- 
out interfering with decorum. As 
a tribunal of justice it contamed one 
of the sublimest of all possible spec 


tacles, the representatives of a free 


— 


nd mighty people charging with 
rg one of the most emi- 
nent servants of the crown, before 
judges abounding m all the means 
ol f human estimation, with no re- 
traint imposed on rd freedom of 
accusation or defence, bur what 
was due at once to order and jus- 
tice. 

The court was opened with th 
usual forms and solemnitics, oe 
which a master in chancery read 
aloud the charges against his lord- 
ship, of which - following is the 
substance. ry ne tirst artic le ch: ~* ge Ss 
him with ithe, previously to 
the 10th of January 1786, 10,0007, 
of the public money, and convert- 
ing the same to his own use, or 
some other corrupt and tliegal pur- 
pose, and declaring that he never 
would reveal thea an lication of that 

um, being bonnd to conce al it, 
not on ly by motives of ‘public duty 
but of private honour and conve- 
nience. By the second he was 
charged with permitting Mr. Alex- 
ander Trotter to draw money from 
the bank for other purposes than 
these of the navy service, and to 
place it in the hands of private 
bankers, under his own name and 
control. The third article charged, 
that after the act for regulating the 
oifice of treasurer of the navy, large 
sums of money Pp at various 
time s paid into the bank, and placed 
to his lords! iip’s account, and « 
during all the time he was in othce 
from 1786, he permitted Mr. ‘Trot- 
ter to draw money from the bank 
and place it at Mr, Coutts’s, in hts 
own name, and that, with the prt- 
vity of his lordship, Mr. Trotter 


LZ applied 
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applied these sums to his own emo- 
lament; that Mr. ‘Trotter mined 
the public money, so placed in the 
hands of private bankers, with his 
own proper money, whereby the 
public money was used for private 
emolument, exposed to great risk, 
and withdrawn frem the control 
of the treasurer of the navy. By 
the fourth it is charged, that afrer 
the tenth of January, 1786, similar 
connivance was manifested by his 
lordship, in respect to public mo- 
ney, placed by Mr. Trotter in the 
hands of Mark Sprott, and others, 
forthe purpose of privateemolun:ent. 
The fiith article charges the same 
as in the first, only laying the act 
subsequent to January, 1766. The 
sixth article charges him with re- 
ceiving public money from Alex- 
ander Trotter, and employing it to 
his own use, and in participating 
with Mr. ‘Trotter in the profits 
made ot the public money; and that 
with a view to conceal the advances 
made to Jord Melville, and the 
considerations upon which they 
were made, it was agreed between 
the parties in 18028, to destroy all 
vouchers and memorandum: which 
had passed between them. By the 
seventh article his lordship is 
charged with having received from 
Mr. Trotter 22,000). or some other 


large sum without mteres', part of 


which was advanced from public 
money, and part trom the fund 
made up of the public monev, 
mixed with that of Mr. Trotter, at 
Coutts’s. By the eighth he is 
charged = with having = reevived 
22,0001. or some other large sum, 
for which his le rdship had al- 
leged that he was to pay interest, 
and that, with a view to cenceal 
this advance, the books of accounts 
were destroyed. ‘The ninth charges, 
that while Mr. Trotter transacted 
the business ¢ { his Jordshi; 


P» aS aus 


agent, he was from time to 5 
in advance to him in that 
from ten pouncs to 2,000/. which 
sums were taken from the money 
placed in Mr. Coutts’s hands ; thar 
his lordship thus derived henefe 
from the illegal acts of Mr, Tro. 
ter, and that Mr. Trotter acted 
gratuitously for his lordship, ig 
consideration of his lordship's cm, 
nivance at the application of th 
public money to Mr. Trotter's 
emolument, without which es 
nivance Mr. ‘Totter would ne 
have been able to make thew ad 
vances. ‘To these charges his lord. 
ship pleaded, that he was mM no 
wise guilty, reserving to himself, ia 
the prosecution cf his defence, al 
his priv'!leges as a pecr, and all 
right of exception on points of law: 
after which a tenth charge was 
given in, stating that atter his ap 
pointment to the treasurership, im 
78%, between certain specihed 
periods, he had received dives 
sums of public money, amounting 
to nearly 27,0904 and converted 
the same to his own use, or som 
other corrupt purpose, difierent 
from that of the naval service, and 
continued this application after the 
act for the better regulation of bu 
office 3 to which lord Melville ds 
claimed all obligation, from te 
law and custom of parliament, and 
the laws of the realm, to give ay 
answer, although, connding m We 
goodness of his cause, aud the jus 
ice of the house, he dtd not hesitate 
to answer the same, with all te 
above reservations and privieg™ 
by stating, that he was not justly 
so charecd. 
The charges and answers having 
been concluded, Mr. Whithres 
rose, and addressed the courts h 
the prosecution of the duty whxa 
had devoived pen him, he lament 
ed that the task had not fallen 
able 
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abler hands. In tracing the series 
of facts by which the charges were 
to be established, their lordships 
would unavoidably be detained tor 
a considerable time. The noble 
lord who was the object of these 
charges, possessed great talents and 
experience. From the long pos- 
session of great political influence, 
he had been enabled to establish 
powerful connections which would 
cling to him, and support him in 
the dificulties with which he now 
had to contend; and the liberal 
disposition of his lordship, so re- 
mote from every idea of sordid 
avarice, his habits of generosity 
and hospitality must have strength- 
ened those attachments which origi- 
nated from his patronage, and pre- 
served the regards of friendship af- 
ter motives of interest had ceased 
to operate. These circumstances 
were favourable to the noble de- 
fendant, for whom he consequently 
could not feel that commiseration 
which would operate for a defence- 
less, weak, and forlorn criminal. 
Even among these who were to de- 
cide on his case, there was every 
reason to think that many were 
most strongly disposed in his fa- 
vour, and, in addition to the re- 
source Of his own extraordinary ta- 
lents, he had the assistance of pro- 
sional gentlemen, eminently di- 
Minguished for legal science, and 
Persuasive eloquence. In these 
crcumstances, even a bold man 
might, without much reom for im- 
patation, be deterred from the pro- 
scution of the charges. So far, 
er, from influencing dim in 
Way of intimidation, they rather 
~e to rouse every particle of 
mative vigour, and kinttle every 
_ of manly energy. Could any 
"g Testrain him in the exertions 
Which he thought due to the; 
portance of they. 0 the ime 
, cause, the rank of 
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the accused, ard the splendour of 
the august tribunal beiore which 
he was pleading, it was the pre- 
sence of one, (lord Melville’s son) 
whose conduct and feelings through 
the whole of the case had excited 
the most merited admiration: but 
it Was necessary to resist, not only 
the access of intimidation, but of 
all those impresstons *of tenderness 
which might impede the exercise ot 
momentous public duty. 

The attention of his lordship had 
been directed in early life to politi- 
cal subjects. He was one of the 
most able and most ardent detend- 
ers of lord North in the American 
war. In 1783, when that bril- 
liant luminary whose recent ex- 
tinction every one lamented was 
placed at the head of affurs, Mr. 
Dundas had a high office assigned 
him, and from that period till his 
removal from the councils of his 
Majesty, in consequence of a Feso- 
lution of the house of commons, 
Jaid at the foot of the throne, with 
the exception of a very short inter- 
val, he possessed a high and unin- 
terrupted share of the confidence 
ot his sovereign, united with some 
of the most elevated offices of the 
state. In adverting to the close 
connection between Mr. Pitt and 
lord Melville, the recollection of 
their lordships would be inevitably 
drawn, not so much to the brilliant 
and fascinating eloquence of that 
great man, norto his firmness amidst 
the dangers of modern alarm and 
convulsiong nor to other qualities 
which rendered his loss so particu. 
larly to be deplored at this event- 
ful crisis, as to a trait in his charac- 
ter superior to all these, as tts men- 
tionalso was moreappropriate tothe 
present occasion, that unsullied pu- 
rity in the management of the pub- 
lic money, which even malice 
could never presume to asperse, 
Z2 tlere 
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Here was a model of unblemished 
and unsuspected probi ty, the na- 
tural influence of which it must be 
supposed to have required the 
strongest tendency to corruption in 
his celleague to resist ; and to have 
iolated the public trust in the very 
face of this distinguished example 
of incorruptibil lity, was a high ag- 
gravation of the offence w hich had 
been committed. 

It appeared from the history of 
the office of treasurer of the navy 
from its first establishment, that 
the salary annexed to it had been 
as liberal as its dutt were leht ; 
circumstances particularly impres- 
sing the obligation to fidelity m its 
discharge. ‘hat distncuished pae 
| Mr. Burke, had re 


ite 
commend™!, and successfully ene 
i ed, 1 i t ine tocerrect 


q: . on 
: P evan? im the 


yu , and the s+ tary of the 
t trer of the navy was soon af. 
{ ind. raved to four thousand a 

e express condition, that 
J hould not employ the public 


mouey committed to his care to 
anv dh ave ‘pose of priv: ate emolument 

e~ actice had . before this peri. 
‘ I, b pfeTr, Not le: val, bat certainly 
connived at, and, to compensate for 
its total and complete termination 
by this bill, the increase of salary 
Was granted. ree rd Melvillewas 
aware of Mr, tter’s so employ- 


ing the | publ] c etal Vv hie! CON 


trary to an express act ol parita- 
ment, introduced at the very suc 
gestion of his lord hip himself, had 
heen drawn from the bank of Fne- 


land, and placed in the hands of 


2 private banker, was evident, 
by his hk rdshtp’s frequently bor- 
rowing? larce sums, sometimes so 


large as 10,00°7. from Mv. Trotter 


sie 


and otten without any payment of 


shew aed 


nicrest,. Whence: cr nidsuch sums 
er by } ae , 
be “EP? ed > Mr. "Tre iCT, late iy 


SH AND 





but a clerk in the navy offee wich 
200/. a year, and as p ymaster 
sestine only a salary of Wee} 
Whence thx ‘a, but from the publie 
money, could these loans He deri. 
ved? A nd ¢ ven if tu) 1 possibility be 
admitted of his possessing thee 
sums as his own, why sho uid 
be expected to be lent without inte, 
est? His lordship had indeed de 
nied having any knowledge tha 
the money thus advanced was the 
money of the public, and even tha 
he knew ot Mr. Trotter’s apples, 
ion st at money to his own con: 


venience and advantage: but 
Lenin as the denial was stated, ig 
a letter to the commissioners of ma, 


val inguiry, it was contradicted by 
facts 3 t be though 
ofa peer of the re aid member 
of that assembly, whom the cOnstie 
tution supposed to possess a Verath 
ty so pure, that they were permitted 
to nass judement, in cases of He 
and denth, upon their honour, 
averrin’ as a fact what he must it 
evitably h ive k: nown not to be sack! 
Pheir lordships wor ald consider thi 
point most matcrial to their digt 

i the offence contained inth 
ar icle sof charge, would be cons 
dered by this circums stance, as Most 


seriously aereray: ed. 


With respect to te 10,0001, ap 
plied, from its regular and only bs 
cal destination, to purpo ses which 
his lordship had dec cl; ired he would 
never reveal, if the public money 
were thus to be diver rted to rr 
pose Sy tt mp tint | erh tp . only to the 


and Ww hat tT 


capri tce Of its em) slo Vers it Teast, the 
public should have the satisfaction 
of bein Zz informed of its acti d 
rection : instead of givi @ this 
tisfaction, to mained? a 1 positive 


Lani . 
and contumacions silence, Was m4 


he 
public accountane, an of nce oft 


-v 
vreatest mag gnitude, nis prima 
_ e' . appli “3th ” 
GUutVY Was t ar uj ) ‘ . 
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scery farthing of the public money 
committed to his charge. I the 
defendant’s counsel, as had been as- 
verted, were Very recently in pos- 
yssionof the receipt for Lats money, 
let it be produced before the court, 
and, if its application were justifi- 
able or excusable by the emergen- 
cy of circumstances, let his lordship 
acquire all the beneht to which 
that fact might entitle him : while 
the public would ascertain the use 
which had been made of its proper- 
ty, and meet, not with insolent and 
determined concealment, but with 
open disclosure. [f the receipt had 
been since destroyed, the cause of 
such destruction would be of no 
equivocal character, and this fact 
would decidedly illustrate the na- 
ture of the transaction. 

Attention to the discharge of his 
daty in the prosecution of this im- 
peachment, had procured the dis- 
covery of some of the identical 
bank notes which had been used in 
thése transactions, which had been 
traced to the hands of lord Mel- 
ville’s private banker, to whom 
they had been paid in for his lord- 
ship's private account. On the 
proof of this circumstance, clear 
and full as it would be, it would 
undoubtedly be still a matter of 
some astonishment and _ hesitation 
to their lordshins, thit 2 man of 
such high understanding, rank, and 
Mahon, uninfected with the love of 
money for its own sake, could be 
guilty of such culpable dereliction 

~~ 
at his public duty, such gross vio- 

wn of public trust, for his pri- 
vate advantage. The incongruity 
ot the act with the station and cht 
facter, must be instaraly acu ted; 
bat unhappily, in the history of 
— 9 gree stall nvre e) trae 
¢ the total oblivion of 


every thing honourable and distin- 
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guished, for the sake of sordid ine 
terest and base corruption. And 
English history exhibited the case 
of a man, whose intelligent and 
highly cultivated mind might rank 
him with any of the sages of ancient 
or modern times, whose writings 
abounded with every thing pure and 
sublime in morality, who, enjoying 
the highest consideration and occu- 
pying the highest office ia the king- 
dom, incurred one of the most ex- 
traordinary, the most afflicting, 
and the most humiliating convic- 
tion of bribery and corruption, at 
their lordships’ bar. Instances 
more recent, and more familiar, 
had occurred, in which, against 
every principle of pride, honour, dig- 
nity, and rectitude, the highest cha. 
racters and most elevated stations 
had been forteited for mean advan 
tages, which brought with them 
unmitigated contempt and irre- 
coverable degradation. The ex- 
tensive and complicated branches 
of the public administration of the 
empire, had given too great tempt- 
ation to these deviations from fide- 
lity and honour, and the preva- 
lence of the evil had been long ob- 
served. Under the auspices of 
lord St. Vincent, investigations had 
been instituted into several depart- 
mentsot the state, with a view to the 
necessary reform. The commission 
of naval inquiry was the result of 
his recommendation; and the in- 
territy, the assiduity, the firmuess, 
the penetration, and the wisdom 
with which those commissioners 
had discharged their ducy, amidst 
extreme embarrassment 
serving of every eulogium. By 
their exertions the crimes now 
charged on the defendant at their 
lordships’ bar had been discovered. 
On theirreport he had felt it pein | 
to found certain resolutions, which 
the house of commons had thought 

Z3 proper 


> Vwere de- 
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proper to adopt, the result of 
which was his lordship’s impeach- 
ment, at the head of the commitice 
for managing which, the person 
addressing their lerdships had had 
the honour of being appointed. 
Incompetent as he was toa situ- 
ation so eminent and arduous, he 
had at least brought to the dis- 
charge of his duty all the zeal and 
fAssiduity of which he was master, 
and all possible devotion to the 
public good. He was influenc- 
ed by no motive of hostility to 
his lordship. He would acknow- 
ledge with great willingness his 
many mstances of meritorious con- 
duct in the public service: and 
even in that department in which 
he was now charged with gross 
violation of duty, he had esta- 
blished regulations to promote the 
security and happiness of British 
seamen, which entitled him to the 
gratitude of his country. But 
abuses would net be permitted by 
their lordships to be screened by 
meritorious services, and while 
they would be ever ready to ace 
knowledye the service, they would 
also be ever disposed to punish and 
prevent the abuse. 

The first piece of evidence de- 
livered in was the report of the 
commissioners in 1782, for new 
modelling the office of treasurer of 
the navy, and fixing the salary at 
(KM da year, in lieu of all emolu- 
ments and perquisites, which was 
followed by proof of the appoint- 
ment ot lord Melville to the office 
in Avenst 178%, of his resienation 
the ensur g April, and his re-ap- 
poimiment in January 1784, after 


wiech were reed extracts from the 
: } 


journals ot the honse of commons, 

| 
which formed the groundwork of 
the bil for regulating the trea- 


*s offee, of which lord Mel. 


vine gureested the necessity, and 
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which he presented himself atte 
bar of the house of lords. Frog 
certain books of accounts, left by 
Mr. Douglass, the first Paymaster 
to lord Melville, wo entries were 
read in evidence, of moneys i 
sued by the exchequer to Mr 
Douglass, on account of lord Me. 
ville, for naval purposes; 45,000, 
issued on the 6th of November, 
1782, and 50,0007. on the 29d of 
the same month and year. Of the 
first of these issues, part was ad 
vanced in five bank notes of 1,000 
each, the numbers and dates of 
which were specified in evidence 
by a clerk, who on being shewed a 
bank note, stated his conviction, 
that that was one of the number » 
issued. ‘Turning afterwards to the 
entry of the 50,000/. he proved alse 
that part of that issue was paid ia 
three bank notes of 1,000). each, 
particularizing their numbers and 
dates, from his books. A clerkd 
Messrs. Drummond proved, that 
one of the notes of the first entry 
was paid into their house on the 
2nxh of November, 1782, on lon 
Melville's private account, in dis 
charge of a sum which he owed, 
and that 4007. was given in change, 

An admission of a debt due from 
lord Melville to the lord advocate 
of Scotland of 1,000/, dated 16h 
of November, 1782, in his lor 
ship’s own hand, was then pro 
duced, after which it was proved 
that in the same month and year 
one of thethree bank notes of 1,008 
each, which constituted part of the 
second issue of the eget 
above mentioned, was paid t 
lord advocate at Messrs. Moffat 
and Kensington’s in discharge @ 
that debt. 

It appeared in evidence, that ® 
the 20th of August 1782, the 
ot 10,0002. was paid by Mr. = 
las : paymaster, into a pr 
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banking house on lord Melville’s 
gccount ; that becween the August 
of that year, and the April follow- 
ing, Mr. Douglass had drawn 
16,0001. from the exchequer for 
the iron chest of the navy office, 
but that to more than 3,000/. had 
actually been employed, in this in- 
terval, according to the returns of 
the r clerks, so that there was 
a deficiency of 13,000/., which, 
when his lordship left office, on the 
10th of April m that year, was 
acknowledged by him. That four 
davs after he drew out 10,0007. 
additional which he lent to Mr. 
Atkinson, In consequence of ur- 
geacy for money in the office, a 
few weeks after this, his lordship 
reduced his debt by repeated in- 
stalments, to 7,600/7., which on the 
January following, when he had 
again become treasurer, he increas- 
ed to 11,600/., and on the death of 
Mr. Douglass that year, his lord- 
ship acknowledged to the executors 
of that gentleman, that he was in- 
debted to the pudlic 10,800/. The 
act of parliament for the regula- 
tion of the office of treasurer was 
allowed to be read, and enjoined 
that officer to command the exche- 
quer to pay into the bank the mo- 
ney required for his office, which 
was to be taken therefrom by drafts 
of the treasurer, or his deputy, 
specifying the service and the ex- 
act amount ; but it appeared by the 
bank books, and the books of Messrs. 
Coutts, thut the money had been 
transferred from the bank to the 
house of Messrs. Coutts, and that 
the monthly amount of the sums 
thus transferred, varied consider- 
ably, at different periods, till from 

* Wt ascended gradually to 

a million, 

refusal of his lordship to 

aswer various questions of the 


~* 


“ommissioners of naval inquiry 
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was proved, as was also the an- 
swer he gave to their question, 
whether he knew that Mr. Trotter 
thus violated a positive act, and 
which was, that he had never given 
his direct authority to the paymas- 
ter so to employ the money, but 
that at the same time he believ- 
ed and understood that he did it, 
and never prohibited him from so 
doing. 

The declaration of lord Melville 
in the house ci commons, that he 
felt himself bound in honour not 
to reveal, and that nothing should 
induce him to reveal, the applica- 
tion of 10,0002. of the public mo- 
ney, was proved by Mr. Whitbread, 
who admitted, however, that the 
tendency of his lardship’s speech 
was to convince his hearers that 
the money was not applied tohis own 
private purpose ; and his lordship’s 
acknowledgement of the applica- 
tion of a second sum of 10,0002. 
in Scotland, to purposes not naval, 
was likewise proved by the mana- 
ger, who also stated his lordship’s 
denial of its application to his own 
emolument. 

The mutual release between lord 
Melville and Mr. [l‘rotter was then 
produced, which in February, 1803, 
bound the parties to cancel all 
writings, vouchers, and documents, 
which had existed between them, 
exonerating each other from all 
farther demands; after which Mr. 
Trotter was called into the wit- 
nesses box, and underwent a very 
long examination, the substance of 
which was as follows. 

In 1776 he became a clerk in the 
navy pay-oftice, with a salary of 
502. a year, and afterwards became 
paymaster to lord Melville, with a 
salary of 500/. On entering on 
that office he received all the ba- 
lances from the preceding pay- 
master, excepting 10,000/. which 

Z+4 lord 
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lord Melville said he should ac- 
count for, and for which his lord- 
ship was accordingly made debtor 
by him. He had applied to his 
lordship for permission to transfer 
4 portion of money trom the bank 
to a private banker’s, intimating 
that it would be for the benefit of 
the public service, and prevent the 
risque attending the continual bring- 
ing of large sums through the 
streets, and be more convenient for 
sutislying claims, n fauoning, how- 
ever, nothing aboet any personal 
profit from the money so with- 


drawn; which money, the witness, 


. ’ S ’ + 
nevertheless, acknowledged that 
. : ' : _ 
he had frequent!y employed tn th 
purrs hase of government securities, 
i 


in exchequer and other bills, and 
yin discounting bill's for private 
duals of undoubted tredit. 

‘he amount of this profit was con- 


uble, but the public never imn- 
r rred from iL is orinconvenience. 
b4+e had acted as argc ti T lord 
Melvitley, with respect to his salary 
as t rer of the navy, and his 
! | th Hcol u, and k pt in 
rccount current between his lord- 
hip and himself, but charged no 
mierest for dy CCS. Another 
WCOUNn by \ t 1 } lords! ly 
which he called the chest account, 
which he revarded as lis lord lip’s 
account wih wx p>! ic. In this 
lect, the first article was the 10,0002 
. 9 are : 
wWwiitcal word iwaci ved the a le 
} w! KR be Mr. VW ‘ La if 
‘ ( . a i a‘ d, e 10,000%, 
ac for the imstalments on 
ford Melville's subscription to the 
i i il}. H rd ts! ) } id 
ne \ tol him in which account 
. c 1 . ( wh 1, 9 » 
wines fem wme to time made 
! , "” ly 2 HM 
‘ 4 . Sy i w) } ce ? 
h i ince } 


lordship for any advance, with an 
intimation that he expected shortly 
to receive money, the witness con. 
cluded it to be wanted for his own 
private concerns, and entered jt IQ 
the account current, whereas the 
peremptory demand for any ad 
vance was concluded to be for the 
public service, and Was accordingly 
inserted in the chest account. 

In 1786 he advanced to his lord. 
ship a sum for which he took a 
bond without interest, of 4,000, 
derived trom a mixed fund, kept at 
Coutts’s, composed partly of th 
esshels y of his 


public money, and parth 
own, In 1792 he purchased 2,000, 
India stock for his lordship from 
the same fund. In 1797, his lord 
ship having subscribed 10,000 to 
the lsyalty lean, the instalments 
on this subscription were advanced 
by the witness, as they became due, 
from the public money, although 
his lordship was never informed of 
this circumstance. 7,00CA in the 


me por 


“st a ae om 
Laaid reduce d. a cre aie puts 
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! by him for lord Melville, 
and thts, and all similar advances, 
were entered in the account current, 
between himself and his lordship, 
who was charged no interest upon 
th ye. 

Lord Melville on one occasion 
expressed his confidence that India 
stock would rise considerably, on 
which the witness mtimated that 
considerable balances were on hand 
of the public money, with which 
his lord hip might purchase toa 
proportional amount, which lord 
Mie lviile decli od in SO decided a 
manner as to excite some appre 
hensicn of his being scriousiy. OF 
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sume difficulty in procuring this 
lun, he advanced to Mr. Lind, 
os,900/, from the public money, 
for which his lordsh'p was charged 
‘oterest, and with which the stock 
gas bought, which eventually yicld- 
eda ofit of 8,000/. 

Lord Melville was stated by the 
wiggess to be a careful investigator 
of the public accounts, but the 
most negligent man diving about 
his own, never looking at any pri- 
vate account that was tendered 
him. His lordship never made any 
inquiry about the person who ade 
vanced him the loan for the India 
sock, nor did he ever know it was 
advanced from the public money 
till their final settlement took place. 
Lord Melville never inquired whe- 
ther the witness was trenching up- 
en the public balances in the ad- 
vances that were made to him, and 
the witness had never stated to his 
lordship that the advances he sup- 
pled him with were taken from the 
public stock, but he could not say 
what lord Meiville’s were 
wpon hat point ; althouch the 


ideas 
only time a draft from the public 
money had been mentioned to him 
for his private use, he had rejected 
k with indignation, , 
Mr. Trotter adn=tted, that 
Was Worth 65,0002. and by 
lender of money immediately upon 
: the pub- 
, ! His } rdship’s ba- 
ances On quitting office were paid 
by the sale of 20,0007. of his Jord. 
Sup s stock, and of 30,0064. India 
tock, and by 18,0007. which he 
Stained from Messrs. Coutts. 
With regard to the release, it was 
dsair of the witness’s own sug. 
tion, in 
lord Melv}] 
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being put in possession o! 
me property. 
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Was not at all within 
, Mplation, 
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which the interest of 
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which were for 1,00027. each, and 
had been originally issued to lord 
Melville for the public service, 
which were proved to have been 
subsequently paid to Coutts, in 
satisfaction of two drafts made by 
lord Melville upon Mr. Trotter, 
one for 13,0002. and the other for 
19,0007. 

The evidence of a solicitor prov- 
ed that the profits and interests 
arising from the stock purchased at 
different periods for lord Melville, 
by order of Mr. Trotter, amount- 
ed to 22, 0080/, 

Mr. Mark Sprott stated that 
among all the speculations in which 
he had been engaged for Mr. Tret- 
ter, he had never heard mentioned 
the name of lord Melville, and 
that he never knew Mr. Trot- 
ter was, in these cases, making use 
of the public money, although, 
from the magnitude of the sums, 
if he had thought on the subject, 
he might naturally have supposed 
this to be the case; and many ad- 
missions of Mr. "[Trottcr were core 
rovorated by the testimony of other 
witnesses, which it is unnecessary 
to udduce. 


‘Che evidence being concluded, it 
4 


was stmmed up by sir Samuel 
Romiily, in a speech of consider- 

eloquence, but 
not pertectly equal ¢t expec. 
tation excued by his well-known 
andextraordinary accomplishments; 
alter which the lord chancellor 
called en the counsel for the de- 
fendant to proceed to his de fence, 
on which Mr. Plomer rose and ad- 
dressed the court to the following 
yurpose. 

He stood in need of all the can- 
dour and indulgence which could be 
shown to his management of a 
cause, which required, in order to 
do justice to the noble defendant, 
to the court, and to the public, 
energies 
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energies far superior to what he 

sessed; The liberal and en- 
ei character of their lord- 

ip released him from much pain- 
ful apprehension, as they were to- 
tally unsusceptible of those impres- 
sions throuzh which the cause he 
had to advocate, had, by various 
speeches and publications, been un- 
happily prejudiced. The report of 
the ane commissioners had gone 
abroad and possessed the public 
mind before the noble lord could 
be aware of the injury his reputa- 
tion Was sustaining from the pub- 
lication of the abuses prevailing in 
his department ; and before it could 
be known wheiher his lordship had 
encouraged or employed them tor 
his own benefit, he was dismissed 
from the presence and confidence 
_@f his sovertign, and stripped of 
all his offices and influence. In- 
quiries against him were after- 
wards engaged in with extreme 
zeal, if not with virulence, and 
private papers and dealings sought 
out with careful assiduity, for evi- 
dence of criminality ; besides which, 
libels had been circulated against 
him throughout the kingdom with 
an industry unprecedented ; not 
merely scattered about to inflame 
the minds of the people, but car- 
ned even to the foot of the throne, 
and registered in the records of his 
lordship’s accusers, who had even 
proceeded so far as to introduce 
an act expressly to facilitate the 
means of bringing evidence against 
him. The opening manager had 
admitted that the sordid princi- 
ple of avarice was incapable of in- 
fluencing his lordship’s mind ; and 
surely, placed as he was inasituation 
so calculated to clevate the feelings, 
filling some of the most impor- 
tant offices of the state, it could 
bot be supposed that for an object 
Which it was impossible he could 


ever want, he should reduce hes 
self to the degradation which thes 
charges implied. With repard 1s 
the first sum alleged to be ins, 
gularly applied by his lordship, i 
arose ata period when there wy 
no written or common law to 
vent it; afid not only was there » 
law but no implied, any meg 
than expressed, obligation againg 
it. Indeed, so far from this be 
the law, it might be asserted thatthe 
reverse was so, 21d sodeclaredbythe 
ancestors and relatives of many of 
their lordships, and of oneof thehe 
nourable man.igers themselves, and 
that, too, In what was called the 
sanctuary of liberty. Besides ne. 
merous other instances, in whic 
public accountants hadacknowledg. 
ed they had applied the publicmoney 
to their own advantage, and mai» 
tained they had a right to dog, 
with no loss to the public, lon 
Holland, when called to account 
for 450,000/. of the public mony, 
maintained, that he could produce 
this balance when required for the 
public service, but. that, in de 
mean time, he had a right toe 
loy it for his private emolumen. 
Chis doctrine was assented to bf 
the earl of Chatham, who perhaps 
in this particular opinion 
coincided with his lordship. Evet 
Mr. Grenville, when called upat 
for the balances of public mont] 
in his hands, required two 
to pay them in, thus ack 
ing their application to other 
poses than those for whieh 
were intended. He would cot 
that the act for the regulation 
the office, produced no 
on this subject, eo he 
mitted, that such applicatio® 
the public money was 4 ar 
ot the treasurer’s warrant, “ 
that, for any loss to the — 


would have been liable to 4 
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git. But no such loss had ever 
cecurred, and yet lord Melville 
was summoned toanswer criminally 
for making use of money intrusted 
to his discretion by the state. 

With respect to the 10,0007. the 
application of which lord Melville 
had declared that he could not re- 
veal, was silence criminal by the 
humane principles of British jus- 
tice? Rather than violate the ob- 

ions of public duty or private 
honour, his lordship was content 
to incur the odium of this conceal- 
ment, which, however, it would be 
bothabsurd and criminal to establish 
as abasis of guilt. The applica- 
tion of the money was alleged to 
have been corrupt, but all the 
evidence of that corruption con- 
gsted in the impression made on 
the mind of the managers, in op- 

ition to which impression it 
must be stated that the charge had 
been positively disproved. And 
if the managers, with all their ex- 
traordinary ingenuity and talents, 
and all their minute researches ito 
the letters, official documents, me- 
Morials sent to the defendant, his 
private accounts and his contiden- 
tal relations, were unable to trace 
oat a single shilling of the public 
property, applied to his own use, 

Sinocence of these charges* was 
complete and unassailable. 

The transfer of money from one 
place to another, could never con- 
stitute corruption and profligacy, 
and, with the exception of two 
small sums, all the money had 

sufficiently and satistactorily 
accounted for: and even should 
be unable to give a clear expla- 
Ration of these notes, in the im- 
Mense transactions of four-and- 
twenty years, nothing could be 
More thberal than to infer, from 
such a trifling failure, the establish- 
Meat of cuilt. 


Vhe injustice, in- 
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deed, of the imputation on_ his 
lordship, might be corroborated by 
the circumstance, that, when in- 
formed he had overdrawn his 
banker, although then, and for 
ten months after he had public 
balances in his hands to the amount 
of 56,000/., he declined to provide 
for the deficiency, from this source, 
and remitted for that purpose from 
his private means in Scotland. 

With regard to the note received 
by a draft from the bank, and 
which had been paid on discharge 
of a bill at the bankers in the city, 
surely this circumstance was not 
that matter for profound and 
minute investigation, which in 
some cases, such for instance as 
forgery, it might well merit to be 
considered, And whether he sent 
this note, or any other he might 
happen to have in his pocket, at 
the time, as the amount was not 
deficient in the passing of the ac- 
counts, was not of hs smallest 
signification. ‘The act for keeping 
the money at the bank the noble 
lord had carried into execution, in 
every point of justice and conve. 
nience ; and as to the construction 
by implication given to it, that 
the bank was positively, in all 
cases, to be the only place of de- 
posit, so that even a demand of 
three shillings (for such demands 
actually occurred at the office) 
should be referred to the bank of 
England, it was in the highest de- 
gree unnatural and absurd. 

- With respect to the imputation 
of lord Melville having appointed 
Mr. ‘Trotter his paymaster, with a 
view to a system of corruption, 
which had in fact continued’ for 
fourteen vears, in which time the 
purchases of stock formed the 
principal basis for the imputation, 
let the criterion be taken from the 
evidence of Mr. Trotter himself, 
for 
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for whose indemnity an express act 
had been passed, on the condition 
of his giving a full, fair, and satis- 
factory evidence; the interpreta- 
tion of which condition, on the 
part of the prosecutors, could not 
he regarded as equivocal. Under 
these circumstances, however, in- 
duced by such interests, and com- 
pelled by such terrors, his testimony 
completely exonerated lord Mel- 
ville. ‘The whole system and the 
whole profits were distinctly avow- 
ed by Mr. Trotter to be exclusively 
his own; and his own evidence 
confirmed the deniml of lord Me'- 
ville, not oaly declaring his lord- 
ship to be whelly mnocent,. but 
that himself was the sole oflencer. 
For the various efices to which 


he was appomicuy, his lordship re- 


ceived no pay but as treasurer of 


, hen a ‘s 
the navy, voiuntaniv reivnguishe- 
mg, in the salaries of those place 

e , les Fr , 
he had [ ratuue Listy fidie de «s 
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sum of upwards ot $4,000/.: and 
the tetal profits he could by all 
possibility have derived trom the 


3 . | ’ . | . ° = ’? 
use ot tae Duy. \ ri nev, could 


not have exceeded 23,Q002, But 
was ut comprehensible that for the 
consideration of this comparatively 
trifling beneiit, the risque of dis. 
grace should be incurred ona dis- 
covery, which was almost inevitable, 
by a person who, at the same time, 
declined the most substantial emo- 
luments, which he might | 
enjoyed without blame ? So ex- 
traordinary an union of generosity 
and avarice as this would imply, 
had never been exhibited in the his 
tory of human nature. 

With respect to the evidence of 
Mr. Trotter, it must totally: be 
admitted or reiected. No partial 
distinction could be made on this 
subject, and if he was to be 
tuly believed, lord Melviile’s in- 


mocence, on the mai 


n poms cuarg- 


ed against him, was com 
established: if he was to be dish. 
lieved, the main pillar of the ae 
cusation was removed, and th 
superstructure must necessarily 
fall. Mr. Trotter having acted 
under the general power of 
ofice, was lord Melville to be 
blamed for his abuse of it? Lord 
Melvilie never conceived the money 
drawn from the bank to Coutts 
was for a greater amount thanthe 
assisnments made out. He cos. 
ceived no protit was made of it, 
unless, possidly, a small per cent. 
age, such as some houses were 
known to allow; and as to availing 
himself of the public money, when 
the sugeesuon for dk ing sO, with 
respect to India stock, was made 
by Mr, Trotter, he declined it with 
the stronpest imdication of dit 
pleasure. 

The argument 2gainst his lord 
hip from the destruction of the 
vouchers might be entitled to some 
weight, had these vouchers bees 
of a public nature. Brut was it 
be argued that because two inde 
viduals held ofiices of public Te- 
sponsibility they were never to clos 
their private accounts, and adopt 
the consequent measures cf secumy 
and acquiitance, usual, if not Ul 
versal, on these settlements? Be 
sides which, the release had bees 
proved to have been prepared 
without the knowledge ef lord 
Melville, and without the slightest 
view to his mterest. , 

It had been stated, that — 
the administration of lord 
ville his private affatrs had pro 
spered in propertion as those 
he public had declined, yet the 
opening manager, at least, 
acknowledged that the re 
tions of his lordship, even ™ 
very department of the tree 
sury of the QAVY> had ne 
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him to great and eternal gra- 
et whole of the evidence 
fxr the prosecution it was unques- 
tionable that their lordships could 
see no proot of criminal or cor- 
rupt intention in the noble lord ; 
gnd any negligence, which might 
be imputed to him, would appear 
to have been abundantly punish- 
ed without any addition, if m- 
deed, on this account, it Was com- 
perent for their lordships to in- 
fuct any. 

Their lordships were charged 
with a duty of the most momen- 
tous nature, and were 
decide on the character of a per- 
oon of exalted rank, at the close 
of a long lile spent in the ser- 
yice of his country. He relied 
with confidence on the honour of 
their lordships, who stood in the 
situation of the highest tribunal 
which the world contained; the 
highest of which the human mind 
could form an idea; excepting, 
indeed, that tribunal infinitely 
more high and awful, where they 
would themselves be judged for 
the judgment which on the present 
occasion they delivered. 

Mr. Adam followed the same 
hne of argument with Mr. Plo- 
mer, and contended particularly, 
that by the act of 1786, it was 
required, merely, that the money, 
when imprested from the exche- 
quer, should be deposited at the 
bank, in the first instance, after- 
wards to be drawn, at the discre- 
tion of the treasurer, as the pub- 
lic service required. 

Several Witnesses were called to 
prove the fact, that lord Melville 
retrained from receiving the sala- 
rr and profits of his office of 
Curd secreiary of state, until the 
ume of his resignation, amounting 
mall to 26,000). ° 
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The attorney-general then re- 
marked, particularly, on the legal 
doctrines 2dvanced by Mr. Plomer, 
which, he observed, were full of 
error and of danger, and he in. 
sisted upon it to be impossible 
for the most expert casuist and 
subtle reaco&er, to prove that lord 
Melville had not violated the act 
of J7TS6. 

The case being thus closed, on 
both sides, their lordships adjourn. 
ed to the chamber of parhament, 
and much time was occupied in 
relating to the trial, 


discus: ) 4 
C1OS- 


during the doors were 
ed to ail \ ho were not members 
of their house. ‘The assistance of 
the judges, on certain pvuints of 
law, Was resorted to, and, aftera 
variety of animated and protract- 


1s 


ed debates, on the sixteenth day 
of the trial their lordships pro- 
ceeded to deliver tl verdict. 
The lord chancellor interrogated 
every peer by name, beginning 
with the junior baron, and ending 
with the duke of York, (the prince 
of Wales on this day not being 
present) with reference to every 
particular charge, whether Henry 
lord viscount Melville was guilty 
of the high crimes and misde- 
meanors with which he was charg- 
ed in it, or not guilty; to which 
the answer, of guilty or not guilty 
‘¢ upon my honour,” was given 
by each member, placing at the 
same time his right hand upon 
his breast. 

The number of votes on each 
side was as follows: 


~~ 
1Cil 


not guilty. majority. 
I 16 119 103 

2 57 7$ 23 

3 52 84 Sl 

4 none all 

‘} 1%] 
te 87 


charge. guilty. 


127 
39 


charge. 
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charge. guilty. not guilty. majority. lord Me'ville, that he was 
7 50 85 35 quigted of the articles of im = 
§ 14 121 107 ment exludiied against hin oa 
9 16 119 103 commons, for high crimes 
10 12 123 lil misdemeanours, and of all thi 
contained therein ; upon which 
After the casting up of which, their lordships immediately ad, 
the lord chancellor acquainted journed., ; 
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PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES 


In the Year 1800. 





JANUARY. 
Admiralty-office, Jan. 1. 


of a letter from lieut. Phillips 

y Handfield, of his majes- 
ty’s ship the Egyfienne, to Wil- 
lam Marsden, esq. dated in 

Cawsand Bay, Dec. 2, 

Sir, 

HAVE the honour to inclose, 

for the information of the 
lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, acopy of my letter to admi- 
tal Cornwallis, respecting the cap- 
are of the French frigate La Libre, 
byhis maiesty’s ships La Loire,capt. 
F. L. Maitland, and Egyptienne, 
a present under my command, on 
the Mth inst. of Rochefort. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

P.C. Hanprrecp, lieut. 

His mayesty’ ; ship Exgyptienne, of 
Ushaat, Dec, 28, 1805. 

Sir, 

L have the honour to 
you with the capture of the French 
fe Libre, on the afternoon 
bs con atts Off Rochefort, by 
P ey ships La Loire, capt, 
et auand, and Egyptienne, 

under my command, 


acquaint 


both coming up at the same time, 
and joining in the attack. 

La Libre, commanded by Mon. 
sieur Descorches, capitaine de fre- 
gate, mounts 24 eighteen-pounder 
guns on the main deck, 6 thirty- 
six-pounder  carronades, and 10 
nine-pounder guns on the quarter 
deck and forecastle, with a com- 
plement of 280 men. She sub- 
mitted, after an obstinate defence 
of half an hour, having 20 men 
killed and wounded, and received 
so much damage that all her masts 
went overboard soon after we took 
possession. She sailed from Flush-' 
ing on the 14th of November, in 
company with a French frigate of 
48 guns, from whom she parted in 
a gale of wind, on the 9th inst., on 
the coast of Scotland. 

I have much pleasure in com- 
municating to you the good con- 
duct of the officers and men of the 
Egyptienne in this affnir, and have 
only to regret that the inferior force 
of the enemy did not give room for 
the full extent of their services, 
Inclosed is a list of the wonnced, 
and I am sorry to add that one is 
since dead. | 

Captain Maitland, of La Loire, 
has taken charge of the prize, from 
(A 2) whom 
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whom I parted on the 25th, when 
he had her in tow. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
P. C. Hanprreco, licut. 

The hon. William Cornwallis, ad- 
miral of the red, and commander 
in chief, Ac. &e. &c, 

A list of the killed and wounded 
on board his majesty’s ship the 
Egyptienne, in the action with 
La fibre French frigate, 2#th 
of Dec. 1805. 

None killed. 
Wounded—Mr. Thomas Robin- 
son, boatswain, slightly ; William 

Thinn, seaman, dangerously, since 


dead ; John Williams, seaman, bad- 


ly; John Davis, seaman, slightly 
Thomas Lucas, seaman, slightly 
JohuSrrutton,quarter-master,slight- 
ly ; James M‘Guire, royal marie, 
badly; and James Evans, royal 
marine, slightly. 

(Signed) P. C. Hanpriecn, lieut. 


6. The launch of the Hibernia, 
of 110 guns, which had been sent 
ashore for stores, returning to the 
ship in Cawsand Bay in the evening, 
it then blowing a violent gale of 
wind, notwithstanding every exer- 
tion was mace by the crew, was 
obliged to bear away; it is sup- 
posed to put back to Plymouth, or 
to endeavour to weather the Men- 
stone, and get into Winbury river. 
She upset near the land, and all 
hands, upwards of 36, were swamp- 
ed. and 


The leutenant several 
men reached the shore, and were 
saved ; but the midshipman and 18 
poor fellows were drowned, and 
their remains washed ashore nea: 
Winbury. 


CEREMONIAL THE PUBLIC Fu- 
NERAL OF THE LATE VICK-ADMI- 
RAL HORATIO VISCOUNT NELSON, 
xk. a. Ke. &c. &e. 

On Wednesday the Sth of Jan. 


OF 





N C 
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the first part of this grand funera} 
ceremony, and national tribute of 
respect to the remains cf the im. 
mortal NELsox, was Carried Into 
execution. At half past? A.W 
the heralds and the naval officer 
who were to «ssist at the processing 
by water, assembled at the Adm. 
raity, and thence proceeded, about 
Ss, Greenwich. At 10, ther 
assembled at the governor’s hou 
within Greenwich Hospital ; where 
they were met, in the cound 
chamber, by the lord mayor, ab 
dermen, and the committee 
cially appointed on this occasoa 
by the corporation of London; 
and proceeded to their several 
barges. 

The hero’s body was then car 
ried from the saloon, where it had 
lain in state, through the Grea 
Hall, out at the eastern porta, 
round the Royal Charlotte ward, 
to the north gate, and — or. 
board the state barge cofka 
was covered with a velvet pall 
adorned with escuicheons. a 
the procession trom the Great 
to the barge (which was by far he 
most affecting part of this day's 
ceremony) a very noble band o 
music played the dead march @ 
Saul; mimute guns were fired ; and 
the bells tolled in umson, The saa 
at that particular period, shone de- 
lightfully ; and the hill in Grew 
wich Park reverberated the solema 
sound between the lofty domes @ 
the royal Hospital. 

‘The procession moved, im the 
foll wing order, about 12 o'clock 
Captain Wood, harbour master 
Captain Ludlam, harbour mast 

Water bailiff. 

Rulers of the company 

men, &e¢. ; 

Chaplain and staff of the 
fencibles. 


Boat with drums net og 


to 


of walt 
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Oficer commanding gun-boats. 

Ten gun-b.0ats, two vid LWO. 

River fencibles funk ng. 
Row-boat with 
ofhicer. 

Fest state barge. Drums—Two 
trampets, with their banners, i 
the steerage— Lie standard, at the 
bead, borne by capt. sir Francis 
Laforey, bart. supported by licuis. 
W.C, Barker and G. Aatram— 
The guidon, at the door-place, 
bome by om ot. H.W. Bayntua (in 
the absence o! capt. Durham), sup- 
ported by two lieutenants of the 
foyal Bav’y ; allin t) cir tu.l uniform 
coats, with black waistcuats, breech- 
@s, aud stoc\ings, and crape round 
their arms and hats.—Rouge croix 
and bive mantle pursuivants of 
arms, in close mourning, with 
their iabards over thetr cloaks; and 
hat-bands and scarves. . 

Second barge. Four trumpets in 
the steerage—Heralds of arms, 
bearing the surcoat, target and 
word, helm and crest, and the 
gauntict and spurs of the deceased. 

The banner of the deceased as a 
knight of the bath, at the head, 
borne by capt. Edward Rotheram. 

The great banner, with the lug 
Mentations, at the door-place, borne 
by capt. Robert Moorsom, sup- 
— by lieuts. D. Keys and N. 

acker, 

Toird barge, covered with black 
velvet (the other barges being co- 
vered with black cloth), the top 
adorned with plumes of black fea- 
thers; and in the centre, upon four 
welds of the arms of the deceased, 
joing in point, a viscount’s coro- 
net. Three bannerolls of the Ta- 
oo lineage of the deceased, on 
mt . ~~ =e to the external 

“ic DaTgeC——Six trumpets, 


with their banners as before, in the 
” | ficers of the royal 
"Vy, habited ag those in the other 


_ gt Six '?) 
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barges; one to each banneroll; 
viz. lieut. (now capt.) John Pas- 
co, lieut. (now capt.) John Yule, 
Thomas Atkinson, master of the 
Victory, lieut. (now capt.) ——- 
Williams, lieut. George Browne, 
lieut. James Uzuld Purches, 
Tue. Bony, 

covered with a large sheet, and a 
pall of velvet, adorned with six 
escutcheons— 

NorrayS king of arms (in the 
absence of Clarenceux), bearing, at 
the head of the body, a viscount’s 
coronet uponablack velvet cushion. 

At the head of the barge, the 
union flag of the united kingdom. 

Attendants on the body while at 
Greenwich, in mourning. 

Fourth barge, covered with black 
cloth, The chief mourner, sir 
Peter Parker, bart. admiral of the 
fleet, with his two supporters, ad- 
miral Samuel viscount Hood, and 
admiral William lord Radstock ; 
six assistant mourners; admiral B. 
Caldwell, sir R. Curtis, knt. and 
bart. R. R. Bligh, sir C. M. Pole, 
bart. and vice-admirals C. E. Nu- 
gent and C. P. Hamilton; four 
supporters of the pall; vice-admi- 
ve J. H. Whitshed and Thomas 
Taylor, admiral sir John Orde, 
bart. (in the absence, by indispo- 
sition, of vice-admiral H. Savage, 
who had been nominated to this 
station) and rear-admiral E. Har- 
vey ; six supporters of the canopy, 
rear-admir if Thomas Drury, sir 
W. H. Douglas, bart. T. Wells, 
sir I. Coffin, bart. J. Aylmer, and 
W. Domett; and the train-bearer 
of the chief mourner, the hon. 
Henry Blackwood, of the Euryalus; 
all in mourning cloaks, over their 
respective full uniform coats, black 
waistcoats, breeches, and stockings, 
crape round their arms, and crape 
hat-bands. 

Windsor herald (acting for Nor- 
(A 3) roy 
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yoy king of arms), habited as the 
ether officers of arms. 

The banner of emblems, at the 
door-place, borne by capt. T. M. 
Hardy, of the Victory, supported 
by lieuts. A. King aad G. M. 
Bligh, of the royal navy, habited 
as those in the other barges. 

Fight row-boats of the harbour ma- 
rine corps flanking the state barges. 
5. His majesty’s barge. 

6. Barge with the lords commis- 
sioners for executing the office of 
lord high admiral. 

7. Barge of the right hon. the lord 
mayor. 

8. Barge with the committee es- 
pecially appointed by the corpo- 
ration of London. ‘The only 
ornaments of this barge were the 
actual colours of the Victory, 
borne by seven select seamen 
trem that interesting ship, by the 
express permission of their cap- 
tain and with the sanction of the 
admiralty. These flags and their 
brave supporters formed a truly 
interesting part of the procession. 

% Baree with the committee of 
the corporation tor improving 
the nr Wiration of the river 
Thames. 

Eighteen row-boats of river fenci- 
bles, fankme the procession. 

{0—17. Barges of the compantes 
of drapers, fishmongers, gold- 
smiths, skinners, merchant tay- 
lors, ironmongers, stationers, and 
apothecaries. 

Eight row-boats with harbour ma- 
rines, flanking the companies’ 
barges. 

Captain Wake, harbour master. 

Captain Mabb, harbour master. 

The funeral barge was rowed by 


16 scamen belonging to the Victo- 
a ‘ 


A procession then commenced from 
on foot. 

. . n 2 

1, Dramsand trumpets. 2. Rouge croix pursuivant of arms. 5. 


CX PA tL ( Jantary, 
ry; the other barges by pickeJ 
men from the Greenwich 
sioners. They had all their far, 
hoisted half staff high; and, as the 
procession passed the Tower,minyts 
guns were there fired, Not a Wes. 
sel was suffered to disturb the pro. 
cession. ‘The decks, yards, rig. 
ging, artd masts of the nume 
rous ships on the river were aj 
crowded with spectators; and the 
number of ladies was immenvw. 

The beautiful and singularly. 
constructed city navigation barge, 
which is usually stationed at Kew 
for excursions up the river, and 
which, though as long as a 74 gun 
ship, draws but two feet of water, 
was on this occasion tor the fire 
time brought through Westminster 
Bridge, and moored opposite the 
‘Temple, for the aceommodation of 
such members of the corporation 
(in deep mourning, and violet 
gowns) as were not actually en 
gaged in the procession. 

Ata quarter before 3, the pro 
cession approached Whitehall stair 
the king's, admiralty, lord may- 
or’s, and city barges, ‘ameliall 
drew up in two hnes, through 
which the barge with the body 
passed. All the oars wereadranced, 
and the trumpets, and other bands, 
played the dead march in Saul, 
with other dirgeful strains, with 
the most impressive ctifect, the gun 
boats firing minute guns all the 
time. Exactly at 3, the funeral 
barvre becan to disenrbark ms 
charge. At this moment the st” 
shine disappeared ; dark and heavy 
clouds came on; and instantly sve 
ceeded a tremendous hailstorm, 
which fell till the body was lan 
when the hemisphere again cleared. 


Whitehall stairs to the Admiralty, 


Standard 
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4, Trumpet. 5. Blue mantle pursuivant of arms. 


6, The gu 
10, Two trumpets. 


‘Jon. 7. Two trumpets. &. Rouge dragon pursuivant of arms. 
9, Banner of the deceased, as a knight of the bath. 
11. Richmond herald. 


12. The great banner. 


13. Gauntlet and spurs, borne by York berald. 
14. Helm and crest, borne by Somerset herald. 
15. Sword and target, borne by Lancaster herald. 


16. Surcoat borne by Chester herald. 


17. Six trumpets. 


18, Norroy king of arms (in the absence of Clarenceux), bearing the 
coronet on a black velvet cushion. 


: 19. Tue BODY. f 
t covered with a black velvet pall, _ 
adorned with escutcheons, under a 

{ canopy supported by six admirals. ) 


=~ 
o 


$ Bannerolls, 
borne by 3 
officers in 
the R. N. 


“sperlupe 


Surag‘ssay 


-soddne 


90, Garter principal king of arms (absent by indisposition). 


rter admiral 


lord Radstock. 


®1, The chief mourner 
bart. admiral of the fleet. 


sir Peter Parker, § Supporter admiral 
viscount Hood. 


99, Train bearer, capt. the hon. Henry Blackwood. 
98, The six admirals before mentioned. 
%. Windsor herald, acting for Norroy king of arms. 


95. The banner of emblems, borne and supported as in the barge. 


Every necessary preparation had 
been made at the Admiralty for re- 
ceiving the body. The captain’s 
room, in which it was placed, was 
hung with superfine black cloth for 
this solemn occasion ‘Lhe room 
was lighted with tapers, placed in 
sconces on the sides, 

The body remained in the room, 
guarded by the officers of the 
house and the undertakers, till the 
ceremony of its removal to St. 
Paul's commenced, 

On Thursday, the 9th, an hour 
betore day-light, the drums of the 
diferent Volunteer corps in every 
part Of the metropolis beat to arms. 

esummons was quickly obeyed; 
and soon after these troops lined 
the streets, in two ranks, trom St. 
Paul's Church-yard to the Admi- 
raity. The lite guards too were 
of the nobit ae + agian eye CATTiapes 
ing sendies : m6 Wt tie mourn- 
> Segmeegn ppoiated to form part 

2 began to be as- 


se procession, 
RM! ed ‘. . 
ed at 8 o'clock, in a line from 


Hyde Park corner to Cumberland 
Gate. By 10, about 106 carriages 
were assembled, of which number 
near 60 were mourning coaches, 
principally filled with naval ‘offi- 
cers; all of which, under the di- 
rection of the proper officers, were 
marshalled in their due order of 
precedence, and drove 
James’s Park, to be in readiness to 
full into the proces ion on the pro- 
per signal. In St. James’s Park 
were drawn up all the re#iments of 
cavalry and infantry quartered 
within 100 miles ot 

had served im the 

paigns in Epyp' 

memorable victory 

and a detachment cf yin 

lery, with 12 field-pieces, and their 
ammunition tumbrils. At half past 
10, the procession c mmenced 
from the Admiraity, with the 
march of the several regiments, 
led by his royal highness the duke 
of York, attended by his aides-de- 
camp and staff, in the followimg 
order : 


into St 


. 
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A detachment of the 10th light 

dragoons 

Four ccmpanies of light infantry. 

The band of the old buffs, playing 
Rule Britannia, drums muffled. 

The 92d and 79th regiments, in 
sections, commanded by the hon. 
major-general Charles Hope ; 
their colours honourably shat. 
tered in the campaign of Egypt, 
which word was inscribed upon 
them, borne in the centre, and 
hung with crape. 

The remaining companies of the 
92d, items ¥ by their national 
pipe playing the dead march in 

aul 

The 31st and 2]st regiments, com- 
manded by the hon. brigadier-ge- 
neral Robert Meade, with their 
bands playing as before. 

The 14th, the 10th, and the 2d, 
two squadrons of each, com- 
manded by major-general Wil- 
liam St. Leger. ‘he trumpets 
at intervals sounded a solemn 
dirge, and pertormed the dead 
march. 

The royal artillery, with 11 field- 

pieces, 
Four companies of grenadiers. 
The whole ef the military were 
under the co nmand of general sir 

David Duancaas, K. B. and lieut.- 

gen. Henry Burrard. 

The procession thus moved: 
Six marshalmen, on foot, to clear 
the way, 

Messencer of the college of arms, 
in a mourning cloak, with a 
badge of the college on_ his 
shoulder, his staff tipped with 
silver, and furled with sarsnet. 

Six conductors in mourning cloaks, 
with black staves headed with 
Viscount coronets, 

Forty-er he pensioners from Green- 
wich Hospital, two and two, in 
meurning cloaks, with badges 
of the crests of the deceased on 
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their shoulders, and black Sta 
in their hands. ” 

Forty-eight seamen and Marines of 
his miajesty’s ship the Victory 
two and two, in their ordman 
dress, with black neck handker. 
chiefs and stockings, and crape 
in their hats. 

Watermen of the deceased, in black 
coats, with their badg 
Drums and fifes. Drum major, 
Trumpets. Serjeant trumpeter, 
ae CrOiIX pursuivant of arms 

(alone in a mourning coach}, in 
close mourning, with his tabard 
over his cloak, black silk scart, 

hatband, and gloves. 

The standar’, borne in front of a 
mourning coach, in which were 
capt. sir F. Latorey, bart. and 
his two supporters, lieuts. W,C, 
Barker and G. Antram, of the 
royal navy, in their tuil uniform 
coats, with black cloth Waistcoats, 
breeches, and black stockings, 
and crape round their arms and 
hats. 







































Trumpets. 

Blue mantle pursuivant of arms 
(alone in a mourning coach), 
habited as rouge crorx. 

The guidon, borne in front ofa 
mourning coach, in which were 
capt. E. Rotheram, of the Roval 
Sovereign, supported by heuts 
J. Bradshaw and T. Errington, 
ot the royal navy, dressed as 
those who bore and supported 
the standard. 

Servants of the deceased, in mourt 
ing, in a mourning coach. 
Officers of his majesty’s wardrobe, 
in mourning coaches. 
Gentlemen. Esquires. 

Deputations from the great colle 
mercial companies of London, 

Physicians ot the d ceased ina 
) mourning coach, 

Divines in clerical habits. 

Chaplauis of thie deceased, cle. 
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pial habits, and secretary of the 

deceased, mm a MOurMDE coach. 
‘Trumpet Se 

dravon and portcullis pur- 

sowvantsof arms (in a mournmg 
coach), babted as before. 

The banner of the deceased as a 
knight of the bath, borne im 
front of a mourning coach, in 
which were capt. P. C. Durham, 
of the Detiance, supported by 
fieuts. J. U. Purches and Be 
Poate, of the royal navy, dressed 
gs those who bore and supported 
the guidon. 

Attendants on the body while it 
lav in state at Greenwich; viz. 
rev. A. J. Scott, Joseph Whid- 
bey and John Tyson, esqrs. in a 
mourning coach. 

Knights bachelors. Serjeants at law. 
Deputy to the knight marshal, 

on horseback. 
Knights of the bath; viz. 
Sir Samuel Hood, and sir ‘Thomas 
Trigge, baronets. 

A gentleman usher (in a mourn- 
ing coach), carrying a carpet 
and black velvet cushion, where- 
on the trophies were to be de- 
posited in the church. 

William Haslewood, Alexander 
Davison, and William Marsh, 
esqrs, as comptroller, treasurer, 
and steward of the household of 
the deceased (in a mourmmng 
caach ), in mourning cloaks, bear- 
ag white staves. 

Next followed the carriages of 

the different degrees of nobility 

and great law othcers, who attended 
© show their respect to the me- 

Mory of the deceased, beginning 

the younger sons of barons, 

and ending with the tollowing di- 


anguished personages : 
Earls of ¢ lancarty, life, Darn. 
¥, Leicester, Portsmouth, Bristol, 
mehelsea, K.G. Moira, Besho- 
Westmeat!i, Buckingham. 


ugh, 
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shire, earl Cowper, earls of Scar 
borough and Sufielk; carl of Dart- 
mouth, K. G. lord chamberlain 
of his majesty’s household. 

Eldest sons of dukes, 
Marquises of Douglas, Blandford, 
and Hartington. 

Duke of Montrose, K. T. 
Duke of Devonshire, K. G. 
Duke of St. Alban’s. 

Dake of Norfolk, earl marshal. 
Earl Camden, K. G. lord president 
of the council. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His royal highness the duke of 
Cambridge. 

His R. H. the duke of Sussex. 
His R. H. the duke of Cumberland. 
His R. H. the duke of Kent. 
Elis R. H. the duke of Clarence, 
His royal highness the duke of 
York, commander “in chief. 

His royal highness the prince of 
Wales. 

The prince of Wales, and dukes 
of Clarence, Cambridge, and Sus- 
sex, were in coaches and six, 

The duke of York and his staf, 
with the dukes of Kent and Cam- 
bridge, and the colonels of volun- 
teers, followed the funeral car on 
horseback. 

Richmond herald (alone in a 
mourning coach), habited as the 
other officers of arms. 

The great banner, borne in front of 
a mourning coach, in which were 
capt. R. Moorsom, and his sup. 
porters, lieuts. D. Keys ani N. 
‘Tucker. 


Gauntlet YIn° front of four 


and spurs. mourning coaches, 
Helm and in which were York, 
crest. >» Somerset, Lancas. 
Target and ter, and Chester he- 
sword. ralds, habited as 
Surcoat. J} before. 





A mourning coach in which the 
coronet of the deceased, on @ 
black velvet cushion, was —_— 

y 
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by Norroy king of arms (in the 

absence of Clarenceux), habited 

as before, and attended by two 

gentlemen ushers. . 
The six lieutenants of the Victory, 

habited as before, who were to 

bear the bannerolls, in two 
mourning coaches. 

The six admirals, in like habits, 
who were to bear the canopy, in 
two mourning coaches, 

The four admirals, in like habits, 
to support the pall, in a mourn- 
ing coach. 

Tue Bony, 

placed on a funeral car, or open 
hearse, decorated with a carved 
imitation of the head and stern 
of his majesty’s ship the Victory, 
surrounded with escutcheons of 
the arms of the deceased, and 
adorned with appropriate mottos 
and emblemetical devices; under 
zn elevated canopy, inthe form 
of the upper part of an antient 
sarcophagus, with six  suble 
plumes, and the coronet ol a Vise 
count in the centre, supported 
by four columns, representing 
palm trees, with wreaths ot na- 
tural laurel and cypress entwin- 
ing the shafts; the whole upon 
a tourewheeled carriage, drawn 
by six led horses, the capari- 
sons adorned with armorial es- 
cutcheons. 

The head of the car, towards 
the horses, was ornamented with a 
figure of Fame... The stern, carved 
and painted in the naval style, 
with the word “ Victory,” in vel- 
low raised letters on the Janthorn 
over the poop. Between the es- 
cutcheons were inscribed the words 
“Trnidad” and “ Bucentaur.” 
The cofiin, placed on the quarter- 
deck, with its head towards the 
scrn, with an English jack pen- 





dant over the poop,and lowered ha!f 


sta. The corners and sides of the 
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canopy were decorated with black 
ostrich feathers, and festooned with 
black velvet, richly fringed, im. 
mediately above which, in the fron 
was inscribed in gold the word 
“ Nile,” atone end. On one side 
the following motto—«“ Hosge de. 
victo, requievit ;” behind, the word 
“ Trafalgar ;” and on the other 
side the motto—“ Palmam qui me. 
ruit ferat.” The black velvet pall, 
adorned with six escutcheons of 
the arms of the deceased, and the 
six bannerolls of the family lineage, 
were removed from the hearse, ig 
order to afford an unobstructed 
view of the coffin containing the 
remains of the gallant admiral. 

Garter principal king of arms, ia 
his oificial habit, with his scep. 
tre (in his carriage, his servants 
being in full mourning), attended 
by two gentlem n ushers, 

The chief mourner, in a mourning 
coach, with his two supporters 
and his train-bearer; ail ig 
mourning cloaks, | 

Six assistant mourners (in two 
mourning coaches), in mourning 
cloaks as before. 

Windsor herald, acting for Norroy 
king of arms (in a mourning 
coach), habited as the other ol- 
ficers of arms, and attended by 
two gentlemen ushers. 

The banner of emblems, in front of 
& mourning coach, in which 
were capts. T. M. Hardy and 
H. W. Bayntun, supported by 
lieuts. A. King and G. M. Bligh, 
of the royal navy. 

Relations of the deceased in mourt 

ing coaches. 

Officers of the navy and army, 
according to their respective 
ranks; the seniors nearest 
body : 

The whole in 50 mourning coaches. 

The private chariot of the dece 
lerd, empty—the blinds a 
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yp—the coachman and footman 
jn deep mourning, W ith bouquets 
Yporess. 
maa obele moved on, in solemn 
¢, through the Strand to I'em- 
Bar gate, where the lord may- 
or of London waited to receive the 
ion, accompanied by the al- 
dermen, recorder, sheriffs, and the 
gentlemen selected from the com- 
mittee appointed by the corpora- 
tion for arranging their attendance 
at the funeral. 

On the arrival of the procession 
at St. Puul’s, the cavalry marched 
of to their barracks; the Scotch 
regiments drew up in the area 
fronting the church, and marched 
inat the western gate. 

The 48 Greenwich pensioners, 
with the 48 seamen and marines 
from the Victory, entering the 
western gate, ascended the steps, 
and divided in a line on each side 
under the great western portico. 

On the arrival of the body and 
the funeral car at the great en- 
trance, it was drawn up without 
the western gate. "The body was 
taken from the car, covered with 
the pall, and borne by 12 men; 
and was received within the gate by 
the supporters and pali-bearers, 
who had previously alighted for its 
reception. 

The remainder of the procession 
entered the church, and divided on 
either side according to their ranks ; 
those who had proceeded first re- 
haning nearest the door. 

Immediately after the great ban- 
net, near the entrance of the church 
the dean and ch ipter fell into the 
Procession, attended by the minor 
~~ and vicars choral, &c. of 
%. Paul's cathedral, assisted by 

Priests and rentlemen t hi 
Maiesty’s cha A & fa ie} 0 WS 
b } » Caapeis TOY al, and the Mi- 
“eF canogs and vicars choral of the 
collegiate church of St. Peter W 

‘ ot. d cter Cst- 
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minster, and others, who sang the 
first part of the burial service, set 
to music by Dr. Croft: 

**[ am the resurrection and the 
lite, saith the Lord: he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live. And whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me, shall 
never dic.—1l know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the 
earth. And though after my skin, 
worms destroy this body; yet in 
my flesh shall I see God: whom 1 
shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another.—We 
brought nothing into this world, 
and it 4s certain we can carry no- 
thing out. The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’’ 

The body was borne into the 
church and choir, preceded by 
Richmond herald; the great ban- 
ner borne by capt. Moorsom ; and 
the gauntlet and spurs, helm and 
crest, target and sword, and sur- 
coat, by tour heralds as before. 
The coronet by Norroy king of arms. 

Tue Bopy, 
with the supporters ot the pall and 
Cano ry. 
Garter king of arms. 
Chief mourner, and assistant 
mourners. 
Windsor herald. 

The banner of emblems. 
Kelations of the deceased; viz. 
Horatio Nelson, esq. commonly 

called viscount Merton, nephew ; 
G. Matcham, esq. nephew; G. 
Matcham, esq. brother-in-law; Wil- 
liam earl Nelson, sole brother and 
heir; T. Bolton, esq. nephew; T. 
Bolton, esq. brother-in-law. 

Rev. R. Rolfe, T. T. Berney, 
esq., hon. H. Walpole, hon. CG. 
Walpole, cousins. 

The remainder of the procession 
followed in the order as before 
marshalled. The 
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The officers of arms, and the 
bearers of the banners, with their 
supporters, entered the choir, and 
stood within, near the door; and 
all above and including the rank of 
knights bachelors, as well as the 
staff officers, and the naval officers 
who attended the processicn, had 
seats assigned to them in the choir. 

The chiet mourner, his (wo sup- 
porters, and train bearer, weie 
seated on chairs near the body, on 
the side next the altar; and the six 
assistant mourners, four supporters 
of the pall, and six supporters of 
the canopy, on stools on each side. 

The relations «!so near them in 
the choir; and Garter was seated 
near the chief mourner. 

The prince ot Wales and his six 
royal brothers were at the east end 
of the prebendal stalls, on the 
gouth side of the choir. 

The duchess of York was also 
seated in the choir; her royal high- 
ness was conducted by the bishop 
of Lincoln to her seat. 

The officers of the navv, and 
the staff officers commanding the 
troops, were seated near the altar. 

The lord mayor, aldermen, re- 
corder, and sheriffs, were in their 
accustomed seats (the prebendal 
stalls), at the east end of the 
north side of the choir ; their ladies 
va the closets over them; and the 
deputation of the common council 
m the seats immediately under the 
aldermen. 

‘Phe body, when placed in the 
choir, Was not covered with the pall, 
ner the canopy borne over it; the 
rule m that respect being dispensed 
with, for the reason before men- 
toned. The banneroill, were borne 
en each side the body. 

The carpet and cushion (on 
whreh the trophi » Were alferwards 
to be deposited } were laid, by the 
gentleman usher who carried them, 
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on a table placed Rear the eraye, 
which was under the centre of the 
dome, and belind the place which 
was to be there occupied by thy 
chict mourner. E 

The coronet and cushion, bore 
by Norroy king of arms (in the 
absence of Clarenceux), was laid 
on the body. 

The gentlemen of the three choirs 
ascended into a gallery on the eg 
side of the organ, from whieh the 
evening service Was performed, 
Psaims xxxix. and xc. The fire 
lesson, Job xiv. to the end of the 
15th verse, read by the bishop of 
Chester. Me gnificat (set to muse 
by Mr. Atwood). Second lesson, 
1 Cor. xv. 20. vead by the rev, 
Dr. Moss. Nunc dimittix; and 
in the proper place, &c. the fol 
lowing anthem, Psalm xxxix. (set 
to music by Dr. Greene); 

Chorus.—* Lord, let me know 
my end, and the number of my 
days; that I may be certitied how 
long I have to live. Thou has 
made my days as it were a span 
long; and mine age is nothing 
in respect to ‘lhee, and venly 
every man living is altogether 
vanity.”” 

Duett, Trebles.—* For man walk- 
eth in a vain shadow, and disquet- 
eth himself in vain; he heapeth up 
riches, and cannot tell who shall 
gather them.” 

Chorus.—“ And now, Lord, 
what is my hope? truly my hopes 
even in Thee.—NHear my prayey 
© Lord, and with thine ear ¢o> 
sider my calling 3 hold not ay 

ace at my tears.—O spare me4 
ittle, that I may recover mF 
[ go hence, and 


’) 
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strength : before 
be no more seen. | 

‘ : Siw 
At the conclusion of the serve 


m the choir, a procession was made 


thence to the grave, with the bat 
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during which was performed on the 
organ a grand solemn dire, _— 

ed an played by Mr. Attwood ; 
the ofhcers of arms preceded with 
the trophies ; the gentiemen of the 
choir ot St. Paul’saccompanying the 
hody; the gentlemen of the cha- 

js Royal and Westmmster sta- 
tioning themselves in a gallery on 
the west side of the organ; the 
body borne and attended as before. 

The chief mourner, with his sup- 

rs, and near them Garter, had 
seats at the east end of the grave; 
the train bearer stood behind the 
chief mourner, and near him the 
relations of the deceased. At the 
site end sat the rivtht reverend 
the lord bishop of Lincoln, dean 
of the cathedral, attended by the 
three canons residentiaries. A sup- 
porter of the pall stood at each an- 
gle; the assistant mourners, sup- 
of the canopy, and bear- 
ers of the bannerolls, on either side. 
On the right of the dean were the 
chaplains; on the left the offi- 
cers of the household of the de. 
ceased. The great banner was 
borne on the north, the banner of 
the decease asa knight of the 
bath, cn the south of the grave ; 
the standard and guidon behind the 
dean; the banner of emblems be- 
und the chief mourner; the tro- 
puies in the aneles, 

The royal dukes, foreign ambas- 

sadors, and naval officers, had seats 
reserved for them in the front of 
the south side of the dome. 
The lord mayor, aldermen, and 
the whole of the common council, 
Were seated in the front of the 
orth side of the dome. 


At the grave was sung. 
« A - 
Man that is born of a Woman,’’ 
&c. 
_The remainder of the burial ser- 
vt . 
¥ice was then reid by the dean ; 


and after the first collect an an- 
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them was sung, selected from Han- 
del’s grand funeral anthem: 
Verse.—“ His body is buried in 
veace,”? 
Chorus. —“ But his name liveth 
evermore.” 

Upon a signal given from St 
Paul’s that the body was deposited, 
the troops being drawn up in 
Moorfields, the artillery fired their 
guns. and the infantry gave volleys, 

y corps, three times repeated. 

The service of the interment be- 
ing over, Garter proclaimed the 
style; and the comptroller, trea- 
surer, and steward of the deceased, 
breaking their staves, gave the 
pieces to Garter, who threw them 
into the grave. 

The interment thus ended, the 
standard, banners, bannerolls, and 
trophies, were deposited on the 
table behind the chicf mourner; 
and the procession, arranged by 
the officers of arms, returned. 

During the whole of this solemn 
ceremony, the greatest order pre- 
vailed throughout the metropolis 3 
and, as the remains of the muche- 
lamented hero proceeded along, 
every possible testimony of sorrow 
and of respect was manifested by 
an immense concourse of specta- 
tors of all ranks. From the Ad- 
miralty to the cathedral, the streets 
were lined with the several volun- 
teer corps of London and West- 
minster, the militia, and many 
other military bodies, both caval- 
ry and infantry. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
January 14. 


Admiraly-offce, Jan. 14. 


Copies of letters and inclostres 
{from vice-admoral Dacres, com- 
mander in chief at Jamaica, to 
Win. Marsden, esq, 

Hi; 
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Wis maresty’ s sloop Port Mahon, 
S-pt. 30, Trinidad de Cuba N. 
E, by N. distant 26 leagues. 
Sir, 

His majesty’s sloop Port Mahon, 
under my command, this morning 
crossed upon a schooner, liv ing-to; 
bet, on our near approach, made 
sail from us. 1 have the lionour of 
informing you she was captured, 
after a chase of two hours, and 
proves to be his catholic majesty’s 

acket El Galgo, commanded by 
08 Ignacio Guosque’, with 30 
men, pierced for | guns, but only 
four brass swivels mounted. She 
is a very fine vessel, coppered and 
copper-fastened, well found, and 
sails fast: left Cadiz on the 9th of 
Angust, had delivered dispatches 
at Camana, and was bound, with 
others, to ‘Trinidad de Cuba and 
Vera Cruz, which were thrown 
overboard. 

Ihave, &e. 
(Signed) Sam. CHamBers. 
James R. Dacres, esq. com- 
mander in chief, &e. 


Port-royal, Oct. 31. 
Sir, 
lam to request you to acquaint 
the lords commissioners of the ad- 
miralty, that I have received a 
Jetter from capt. Macdonnell, of 
the Franchise, int rming me of the 
boats of that ship having captured 
the General Ferrand, telucca pri- 
yateer, of one six-pounder, two 
for: pounder swivels, musquetry, 
&e. belonging to Santo Domingo, 
She had sailed from St. Jago four 
days, and had taken nothing, 
I am, &c. 
J. R. Dacres. 


Shark, Pert-reya!, 0.1.31, 1805. 

Sir, 

Herewith you will receive, for 
the mtormation of the lords com. 
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[Januarr, 
missioners of the admiralty, the 
copy of a letter I have received 
from capt. Wright, of the Swit, 
inclosing a letter from lieut Smith 
of that sloop, acquainting him with 
the success of an enterprise conduct 
ed with great bravery, and which 
retiects great credit on the party 
engaged im it, particularly on Mr, 
Bowler, who has not been {WO Vears 
at sea. lam, &c. 
(Signed ) J. R. Dacars, 


H. M. st p Swifi, Ports OF dy 
Oct. 27. 
Sir, 

In consequence of information | 
received while on my station at 
Honduras, that a schooner guar. 
da costa had taken several vessels 
trading to that settlement, and, if 
not captured, was likely to do 
much more mischief, I was deter. 
mined to detach Mr, James Smith, 
second-heutenant of the ship I com 
mand, with a party of men, to 
see what could be effected; and I 
take the honour to refer you toa 
perusal of his letter to me, for an 
account of his success, which, for 
execution and bravery, has been 
acknowledged to bid fair for pro 
tection and countenance. La Ca 
ridad Perfecta is a very fine new 
vessel, and, in my opinion, every 
way fit for his majesty’s service. 

I remain, sir, &c. 
(Signed ) J. Wricut. 
To rear-admiral Dacres, Xc. 
Port-royal. 


Marianne choomer, Bali, 

A dept. 4, 1500. 
Sir, 

I bog leave to acquaint you 
that, in pursuance of your orders 
I proceeded, with the schooner you 
placed under my command, tothe 
southward; and, while crazing 8 
that station, and off the island o 
Bonactay 
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5 wacea received information from 
the Caribbean fishermen, that the 
rda costa was at_anchor un- 
ar the batteries of Cruxillo, and 
that she hed lately ca} cured and 
carried into that port the schooner 
Admiral Duckworth, ot Jamaica, 
with another vessel, nume un- 
known, from Honduras. I there- 
fore maturely considered the incal- 
culable injury such a vessel might 
cause to the settlement, and con- 
ceiving it-a duty incumbent on my- 
if possible, further 

self to prevent, uf fp , 
depredations, summoned the peo- 
aft, and, on my stating the case 
tothem, they very readily volun- 
teered to make an attempt to cut 
her out. Accordingly, on the 
evening of the 13th ultimo, I stood 
over, under cover of the night, 
for the harbour of Truxillo, and 
got well into the bay without be- 
mg discovered, when I manned two 
enall boats, with six men in each, 
under charge of Mr. Walker, boat- 
swain, inthe onc, and Mr, Bowler, 
midshipman, in the other, with di- 
rections to pull in close along 
shore, and examine if our infor- 
mation was correct, standing in at 
the same time, with the schooner, 
to cover the boats if occasion re- 
quired) Shortly after we got in 
eght of the vessel we were in’ pur- 
suit of, which was immediately 
boarded with great bravery by the 
boat’s crew under charge of Mr. 
Bowler (the other from pulling 
heavy, not being able to get up); 
and, after some resistance from the 
people on deck, they very gallantly 
8% possession of her, the capt. and 
others jumping overboard. The 
howe this contest occasioned alarm- 
ed the forts, which opened on us a 
very heavy fire. The cables were 
then cut, and sail made, the forts 


pag a continual fire on us till 
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out of gun-shet, which was re- 
turned. from both vessels, She 
proves to be La Caridad Perfecta, 
schooner-rigged, copper-bottomed, 
and pierced for sixteen guns, but 
mounted only with twelve, and 
had on board but fifteen men, the 
remainder of her complement being 
on shore at the time. J am happy 
to add, that in performing this 
service no person has been hurt. 
(Signed ) James Smita. 
To John Wright, esq. com- 
manding his majesty’s ship 
Swift, Honduras. 


His majesty’ s ship Wolf, Gl 5t@, 
Uct. 20. 
Sir, 

I have to acquaint you, that yes- 
terday evening, in consequence of 
information I received from the 
shore, I gave chase to two sail in 
the ofhng, and soon came up with 
a ship, which proved to be an 
American, captured a few minutes 
before by a Spanish privateer then 
standing in shore: I dropt a boat 
to take pessession of her, and stood 
after the privateer, but it falling 
calm shortly after, I dapetched 
two boats in chase: they came up 
with, and boarded her at the very 
moment she struck on a reef near 
the shore, and about ten miles to 
the leeward off Falmouth; every 
effort proved ineffectual to get her 
off, and she went to pieces soon 
after. She proved to be La Pre- 
ciosa, a new cutter, out six days 
from St, Jago de Cuba, command- 
ed -by Garlana Garsa, carrying 
three small guns and 23 men, five 
of whom made their escape in a 
canoe previous to her being board- 
ed: had made no other captures. 

(Signed ) G. C. M*Krnzig, 
To rear-admiral Dacres, Jamaica. 


FEBRUARY. 
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FEBRUARY. 
Admiralty-office, Feb. 1. 


Copy of a letter from the right 
hon. lord Keith, K. B. admiral 
of the vhite, &c. to W. Mars- 
den, esq. dated on board the 
Edgar, off Ramsgate, Jan. 30. 

Sir, 

I transmit, for their lordships’ 
information, a copy of a letter 
from lieut. Smithies, commanding 
the Bruiser gun-vessel, to vi e-ad- 
miral Holioway, reporting the cap- 
ture of the French lugyer priva- 
teer, L’Impromptu, one of the 
enemy's cruisers, by whieh the 
trade in the narrow part of the 
channel has of late been much an- 
noyed. 

I have, &c. 
Krite. 


His mayesty's brig Bruiser, 
Downs, Jan. 30. 
Sir, 

I have honour to acquaint you, 
for the informntion of the com- 
mander in chief, that outstanding 
close in with the high land, near 
Folkstone, yesterday morning about 
two o'clock (being hazy) a lugger 
was observed hovering about with 
an intent (as 1 have been since in- 
formed) to board; but on finding 
her mistake, and his majesty’s brig 
bearing up, made all sail; she was 
captured after a chase of seven 
hours, durmg which they hove 
most of their gun-carriages, stores, 
and provisions overboard. She 
proves to be L’Impromptu French 
privateer, of Boulogne, last from 
Calais, commanded by Jaques Sau- 
vage, with a complement of fifty 
men and fitteen puns, two only 
of which were mounted when cap- 
tured ; and she ica semarkably fine 
vessel, and being, I am informed, 
the best sailer trom that port, might 
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have been a at anno 
the trade. caaua she aupace 
two brigs, the Mary of Pool, lades 
with coals, and the Caroline of 
Yarmouth, laden with barley, 
lam, &c, 
T. Smivwies, hi 

P.S. On coming up ares 
chase, the Combatant, capt. Kerr, 
joined company, and took out part 
of rhe prisoners, 

John icteun esq. rear. 
admiral of the red, &c. 


Copy of a letter from vice-admiral 
lord Cclingwood, commander 
in chief of his majesty’s ships and 
vessels in the Mediterranean, te 
William Marsden, esq. dated on 
board his majesty’s ship 
off Cadiz, the Sth January, 1806. 

Sir, 

I inclose for the informatica 
of the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, a return of vessels cap. 
tured and detained by his majesty’s 
ships and vessels under my com 
mand, to the Sist ult. 

I am, &c. 
CoLLinGwoop, 

A report of vessels captured and 
detained by the ships and vessels 
on the Mediterranean stavoy 
under the command of the right 
hon. Cuthbert lord Collingwood, 
viccsadmiral of the blue, and 
commander in chief, between the 
19th day of November, 160% 
and the Sist day of Decembet 
following :— 

Beanish sexee St. Christo dd 
Trao, of 14 men, and 40 toms 
from La Guyra, bound to Cadity 
laden with indigo, cocoa, &c. cap 
tured by the Donegal, &c. Novea 
ber 19, 1805. 

Ragusan ship Nemesis, of + gamh 
18 men, and 350 tons, from the 
Isle of Krance, bound to rey 
laden will spice, indigo ‘aa 
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Mastergeneral of ordnance, Earl of Moira, 
Secretary at war, - - - Gen. Fitzpatrick, 
Treasurer of the navy, - Mr. Sheridan, 
Lord lieut. of Ireland - Duke of Bedtord, 
Mr. Elliot, 
Lord Minto, 
Lord Spencer, 
Mr. Windham, 
Mr. Fox, 
Lord Grenville, 
Lord H. Petty, 
Lord Morpeth, 
Mr. H. Addington, 
Mr. Sullivan, 
Earl of Bucking- 
Joint postmasters, / hamshne, — 
Marl of Carysfort, 
President of board of trade, Lord Auckland, 
Vice-president dito, - - Earl Temple, 
Earl Temple, 


Lord J. Townshend, Lord C. Somerset. 


Secretary, - - + = 
Board of control, . 


Joint paymasters, - - 


( February, 


Earl of Chatham, 
Mr. W. Dundas, 
Mr. Canning, 
Earl of Hardwicke. 
Mr. Long. 

Lord Castlerea 
Lord Hawkete 
l.ord Mulgrave, © 
Mr. Pitt. 

Lord Glenbervie, 
Mr. Wallace. 
Lord Dunlo, 




















Duke of Montrose. 
Lord C. Spencer. 


Duke of Montros. 
Mr. Rose. 
Mr. Rose. 


Master of the horse, - - EarlofCarnarvon, Marq. Hertford. 


Master of the mint, - - Lord C. Spencer, 


Ear] Bathurst. 


Master of the stag-hounds, Earlot Albemarle, E.ar! Sandwich, 


Treasurer of the household, Lord Ossulsten, 
Chancellor of the D. “ Earl of Derby 


Lancaster, 


Capt. ot band of gent. Lord St. John, 


pensioners, 
Surveyor of crown lands, 


Vise, Stopford, 


Lord Harrowby. 


Visc. Falmouth. 


Lord Rt. Spencer, — Lord Glenbervie. 


Judge advocate, + - - Mr. Bond, Sir C, Morgan. 
Attorney general, - - - Mr. Pigott, Mr. Percival. 
Solicitor general, - - - Mr. Romilly, Sir V. Gibbs. 


Chancellor of the D. of 
Cornwall, } M 

Attorney general to his R. 
H., the P. of Wales, } Mr. 


Garrow, 


r, Adam, Lord Erskine. 


Mr. Adam. 


Lord Ellenborough has a seat in the Cabinet. 


Admira ty-office, Feb. 18. 
Copies of Letters transmitted by 
vice-admiral Dacres, commander 
in chiet of his majesty’s ships 
and vessels at Jamaica, to Wm. 
Marsden, esq. 
His majesty’: ship Bacchante, at 
ea, 18th of November, 1805, 
Sir, 
I have the honour of informing 


you, that in cruising off the Nore 
east end, to protect the ship 
bouutt! to this side of the island ** 
discovered a schooner 
land. Knowing ou mistortum @ 
not sailing well, I stood off, = 
was chased by her until she fous 
her mistake, on which I tacked 
made all sail; and, after 4 

of seven hours, we rau “ 





arr) 


pat 


a 
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ar J boarded che Spanish privateer 
sbeoner Les Dos Azares, capt. 
Falletam Garera, of 36 men, out 
four days from Cuba, and had 
taken nothing, armed with two 
three-pounders, and im all respects 

fectly prepared for boarding. 

ree of the privateer’s crew are 
badly wounded. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


{Signed} Rawnpatt MacpoNNELL. 
‘ of. 


To James Richard Dacres, esq. 
rearsadmiral of the red, com- 
mander in chief. 


His majecty’s sloop Renard, 
Pu i-royal has dour, Nov, 
22, 1805. 


Sir, 

I have the pleasure to acquaint 
tou with the capture of the French 
privateer schooner Bellona, on the 
Neth ult. by this ship, after a long 
chase and some tiring, at the North 
side of St. Domingo. She has 
four carn we Guns itn ! 50 men; 
was seven days from Barracona, 
bad taken one Ametican brig. 
ove i only four months old, and is 
considered the fastest sailer out of 
Uuba. 

l have the } onour t be, &e, 


¢ 


Jenemian COGHLAN. 


lo J. R. Dacres, esq. Treure 
ad ' I ¢ 
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crape round their arms and hats, 
assembled in the rooms prepared for 
their reception near the painted 
chamber ; and about one, the pro- 
cession, being marshalled, proceed- 
ed as follows: 

High constable of Westminster ; 
messenget of the college of arms ; 
six conductors; forty-seven poor 
men, two and two, in black serge 
cloaks, with badges of the crests of 
the deceased on the shoulder, black 
caps on their heads, and long black 
staves in their hands; drums and 
hites ; drum major; trumpets ; ser- 
jeant trumpeter; rouge croix and 
blue mantle pursuivants of arms, in 
close mourning, with their tabards 
over their cloaks. 

‘The standard, borne by lieut.- 
ren. Lennox, supported by right 
hon. T. Steele and right hon, C. 
Long.—-Trumpets.—-Rouge dragon 
and portcullis pursuivants of arms. 

‘he guidon, borne by maj.-gen. 
Hope, supported by hon. R. Ryder 
and han. RK. Dundas.—Servants ot 
the jx of the deceased.—Ot- 
ficers of the wardrobe. 

Genflemen.—Esquires.—146 mem- 
bers of the house of commons.— 
Physicians.—Physician of the de- 
ceased, Sir W.. Farguhar.—Divines 
in clerical habits. —Secretary of the 
deceased, W. Marshall, esq. 

‘Trumpets.—Richmond — herald. 
—The banner of the crest of Pret, 
borne by right hon, T. Cholmonde 
ley, supported by W. Wilberforce 
and W. M. Pitt, esqrs.—Oflicers 
who attended the bedy while it lay 
in statea—Kuyiwhts bachelors, 4 
Aldermen of London.-—4 Knights 
of the bath.—13 Baronets. —A gen- 
tleman usher (with two assistants) 
carrying a silk carpet and a black 
velvet cuslnon, whereon the tro- 
phies were deposited in the church. 

Comptrolle: of the household of 
the deceased, J. Smith, esq. ; trea- 
( y ?) urer, 
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was to this day preserved in the 
‘Tower, under the appellation of 
“the duke of Exeter’s daughter.” 

So far, however, from such a prac- 
tice having been warranted by any 
precedent, evidence would be ad- 
duced to the jury, that governor 
Picton was the first man who ever 
cursed the island of Trinidad by 
ordering the erection of an engine 
for torture. One had been formed, 
by his direction, some time betore 
the unfortunate person, whose sut- 
feriags had occasioned this prose- 
cution, was subjected to its horrid 
operation, and had been used upon 
t) r three negroes of the island, 
upoo a charge of sorcery and witch- 


craft. In consequence of the man- 
dams issued by this court, much 
evidence had been brought from 


Trinidad, which had been thought 
necessary to the defence of the go- 
vernor. It now became necessary 
for him (Mr. Garrow) to call wit- 
nesses to prove the case he had stat- 
ed; and, amongst others, he would 
cal’ Lonisa Calderon herself, who 
we ld show to the } yory 8 come of the 


marks of the torture she had un- 
derg ne. 
Witness for the Pp? secution. 


Louisa Calderon, attended by a 
Spanish interpreter, was then sworn, 
and examined by Mr. Adam. 

Q. Were you at Trinidad in 

ISA. Yes. 

Q. Were you acquainted with 
Pedro Ritz ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you live in his house ?—~ 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were you there when the 
defendant was governor of the 
island ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember a rob bery 
committed in the house of Pedro 
Ruiz ?—A. I do. 

Q. Were you suspected of com- 
mitting that robbery ?—A. I was; 
and also C arlos, (Gonsales). 





a-i a ¢.3 


ra £ [February 

Q. Do you remember his bein 
apprehended ?—A. Yes, 

Q. Were you and your mother 
also taken up = t Yes, the same 
night. 

v. Before whom were you cay, 
ried ?—A. Betore governor Pictop, 

Q. Did he order vou to be com. 
mitted to prison ?—A. Yes. 

©. Under what guard were yoy 
conveyed thither ?—A, By three 
= Bers, 

‘Lo what apartment of the 
prise were you consiened’—A 
™ ‘+. women’s side. 

. Before you were sent there, 
«he it d} d the de ‘tendant te] ]] row i 
A, That if I] did net CONTess, the 
hangman was to put his hand 
upon nme, 

O. Do you know a person of the 
name of Beggerrat—A. Ye: 

QO. Is he an alcaide ( magistrate)? 
—A. Yes; he came to me in pre 
son, and examined me frequently 
as to the robbery. 

Q. Was there an escribano (no. 
tary), ot the name of Francisco de 


Ca tro, ho also attende d dam AA, 
Yes. 

After .some examinations, 
were you carried to a room where 


there was a picket erected in the 
gaol?—A. Yes. 

r lhe Z iiness was here desired to 
give a description of this instru 
ment of tort and of the mat- 
ner in which it was nya to her 
person, Ww hich she did nearly in the 
way in which tt was expl: lained in 
the o pening r of the learned counsel 


W hy 1) th te cl awit inc beto re-! ™ ention- 
o her, represent 


ture, 


ed was wes “dt 
ina striking manner her 
surrounded by her sie ind ¢t 
ecutione rs, she gave a shudder, et 
prcss! ive of horror; on which ’ 
Mr. Garrow expressed his concerts 
that his lordship was not in @ 
position to witness this acciden 
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el, but conclusive evidence of the 


gir Ellenborough objected to 
the exhibition of this drawing to 
chejury, until Mr. Dallas, on the 

>of his client, permitted it to 
he shown tothem. ‘The examinie 
yon then proceeded. ; 

Q. How long did you remain 
tied up in thissituation?—A, Three 
quarters of an hour. ee 

Q, Were you upon the spike all 
thattime?—A, Yes. 

Q. Were you at any time drawn 
up by the rope connected with the 
pulley ?—A. Yes. 

Q, Had you seen any persons in 
the same unhappy condition betore? 
=A. Yes, two others. 

Q. What was the effect of this 
torture?—A. I was in great agony, 
and after it, my wrist and foot were 
very much swelled. 

Q. Were you asked to make con- 
lesson of the robbery before you 
were tied up?—A. Yes; Beggerrat 
inquired if I would declare who 
took the money. 

Q. Were you sworn before the 
torture was applied ?—A. No; but 
the boly cross Was held up before 
me. 

a’ Did you confess 2—A, Yes; 
atter I was suspended, ft said Cuar- 
3 loc Lhe money. 

Aeveral questions were then 
proposed as tothe time the punish- 
ment was inflicted, which uppear- 
tobe about Christm is; and by 
sosequent interroratories, it ap- 
peared she was taken into the gaol 
Seem, Where she saw Carlos, 
> arn it she had hers: lf taken 
we money. | 

\, Where did vm" 


, ro after you 
ett the z 


the so cma mye jms Te 
ocen suspended " ong a : ane 
a (ee ete 

\. Were ; 


U prAt in irons A, 
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Yes, in grillos (fetters on the 
legs). 

©. Describe what these grillos 
are ?—A. They are formed of an 
iron bar fastened to the ground, to 
which are attached two rings to re- 
ceive the legs. 

[A drawing of this instrument 
was then produced, which the wit- 
ness said was an exact representas 
tion of the grillos. ] 

©. Were you put on the picket 
next day ?—A. Yes, upon the same 
instrument, and in the same man- 
ner ¢ it was in the morning. 

©. How long were you kept 
upon it?—A. ‘Twenty-two minutes. 
There was a watch to show the 
time; Alvarez Beggerrat, Fran- 
cisco de Castro, and Rafael, an al- 
guuzil (constable) were present, 

QO. With which arm were you 
tied up by the second day ?—A. 
With each, one after the others 
and I was $0 suspended, that ] 
could just touch the spike by ex- 
tending my toe.—(My teet were 
without shoes or stockings, she said, 
in reply to a question by lord El- 
lenborough. )—She then described 
that she was seized with a faimting 
fit, and that she knew nothing of 
the time or circumstances of her 
recovel Ve 

QO. Were you again put in irons? 
—cA. Yes, in the grillos, the same 
evenimy. 

©. How long were you in this 
state 2—A, All the time I was in 
prison, during eight months. 

QO. Are there any marks of the 
injury you received, now apparent 
on your person ?—A. On my wrists 
there are, but none on my feet. 

[The witness now exposed the 
seam or callus, formed on her 
wrists in consequence of the tore 
ture. | 

To some questions, on the cross- 
examination by Mr. Dallas, she 

(B t) said 
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this country always felt most pe- 
cultarly distressing to encounter, as 
they could not recommend it as one 
attended with alleviating circum- 
stances, but which was almost uni+ 
formly expiated by an ignominious 
death. ‘The case was not one in 
which colonel Picton had impro- 
perly or maliciously interfered. 
lt was a ¢ ‘complaint made to him at 
the government-h which he 
sent to be considered by th pt by judge, 
or aleaide, before whom he allows 
the law to take its course. This it 
was paruiculurly necessary to attend 
to, when it was considered that the 
defendant was charged with mali. 
usly oppressing Louisa Calde- 

le v took a st in it 
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could never be 
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unacquainted, that made a material 
difference. In every case where an 
offence was committed in a foreign 
country, the law of that country, 
by which the offence was constitut- 
ed, must be proved. No two sy- 
stems of jurisprudence could be 
more materially different than those 
of this country and of our colonies. 
He should only adduce one in- 
stance of it. Suppose a person 
with his nose sit, his arm cut off, 
and otherwise disfigured, were to 
apply to this country for redress 
agaist a governor, or other person, 
who, in the tsland of St. Vincents, 
for example, had ordered him to 
be distigured in this manner, sim- 
ply for resisting a constable in in- 


’ 


Hicting some punishment on a Ne- 
gro? Nay, that it had been prov- 
ed that by order of such governor, 
magistrate, or justice ot the peace, 
the person resisting had been put to 
death--Who but would say, “The 
man who has done this shall surely 
die?’ Bat when we learn that it 
is the law of these islands, that a 
black person resisting a constable 
is hable to have his nose slit, his 
arm cut off, and, it he has mate. 
rially injured the white man, even 
to suffer death, we are forced to 
change our opinion, and to con- 
fess that the person by whom such 
sentence, however harsh it may 
seem, has been inflicted, has not 
acted illegally, far less that he has 
acted with a malicious motive, or 
with a wish to oppress. And would 
any man pretend to say, that in 
point of enormity, or of the feel- 
ings of natural justice, there was 
any comparison between the case 
here represented, and that which 
now offered itself, arising out of 
the laws ot Spam? The situation 
m which the det ndant was placed, 
was the next circumstance which 
naturally required to be 


noticed. 


RinWect 2.7 A L 
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Trinidad was a colony which for 
many years had been subject 1 
Spain ; though, pursuing differen: 
systems of policy, she at one time 
had ordered it to be cultivated, at 
another the cultivation to be sus. 
pended. Within the last few years 
of her possessing it, she had de. 
parted trom that policy which had 
almost throughout marked her cop. 
duct—namely, exclusion of stran. 
gers. And from not being at a 
greater distance from the Spanish 
main, Trinidad had become the 
receptacle for every disaffected run. 
away, and for every convict or 
vagabond who could contrive to 
escape from the other islands, 
From these circumstances it was 
in a Most extraordinary state at the 
time it was captured by the late 
gallant sir Ralph Abercrombie, and 
when the defendant, as the person 
in whom he had most confidence, 
was appointed by him to the go 
vernment of it. The defendant 
was no civilian, He had been edu 
cated in a camp, and if, trusting to 
the alciade, or judges of the coun- 
try, he had on their suggestion 
done what he might not ot himself 
been inclined to do, 1t was simply 
an error in judgment, and could 
not be assigned to malice. The 
instructions he had from sir Ralph 
Abercrombie were to govern ac 
cording to the existing Coes Pre- 
vious to that time an appeal lay 
from the alcaide to the royal au 
dience of Carraccas, and from that 
to Madrid; but this bemg done 
away when the island came mto 
our hands, nothing remained for 
him but to follow what was pointed 
out to him as the law of Spain, by 
which the island had hitherto been 
governed, The learned counsel was 
then proceeding todiawa distanction 
between expressand implied malice, 
when he was interrupted by Lord 
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Lord Ellenborough, who said it 
was impossible to go into that sort 
of argument. It might in that 
war be contended that a man 
micht murder by mistake. * ich 
could not gO to an ac ut ral, 
though 3 might to mitigation. 
The question realy W as—M ats the 
punishment unlawful? ta w tich 
case the law inferred malhce; or 
Was it one authorised by the law 
of Spain? I: would be very fit, 
if the authorities from the Spanish 
law warranted it, that the case 
should be turned into a special 
verdict. 

Mr. Dallas than put in the tn- 
gructions from sir R. Abercrombie 
two the defendant, and instructions 
tohim from his majesty; both of 
them specifying the existing law 
ot the island, as being that by 
which he was to regulate his con- 
duct. 

The learned ¢ounse! also pro- 
duced several Spanish law books, 
and commentaries on the laws of 
Spain, in which the doctrine of 
corture ds congennil to the S| rit of 
tre = that country was re- 
sued, 
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however, agreed in stating, that 
they had never heard of an in- 
stance of torture similar to the one 
in question, till it was introduced 
by governor Picton. 

Mr. John Nugent, who had been 
a settler in the island from the 
year 1786, swore to the same effect. 

Mr. Garrow, for the prosecus 
tion, adduced a witness to prove 
that there was a peculiar code of 
laws, principally of the laws of the 
lndies, appropriated tor the go- 
vernment of the Spanish Islands. 

This witness was Don Pedro de 
Vargas, who stated, that he was 
bred to the law of Spain, which 
he had studied for many years, and 
had practised tor two years m the 
capital of New Grenada ; that he 
had known the Spanish West In- 
dies from his infancy, and had 
been in the Caraccas, Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Havanna, and Trinidad, 
aad in all his practice he never 
knew nor heard that torture form- 
ed any part of the law of the Spa- 
nish West India Islands, which 
were regulated not by the laws of 
Oid Spa n & tirely, but by a code 
peculiar to themselves and the In- 


dies, called Recupulation. Tle ne 


Ver saw an instrument of torture 
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verdict, he understood that the de- 
fendant would clearly make out 
that Trinidad was governed by 
the law of Spain at the t'me of 
the capture, and that that law au- 
thorised the infirction of torture. 
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could surmount, barely enabled us 
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to obtain the indispensable supplies 
of water and provisions for imme. 
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‘The enemy received our fire, and 
maintained his position obstinately; 
but in the moment of charging, 
the valour of British troops bore 
down all opposition, and forced 
him to a precipitate retreat. The 
first brigade, composed of the 24th, 
59th, and 83d reguments, and com- 
manded, in the absence of brig.- 
yen. Beresford, by lieut.-col. Baird, 
was unavoidably precluded,by their 
situation, from any considerable 
articipation in the trumph of the 
British arms, though the flank 
companies of the 24th nad an op- 
portunity of distinguishing them- 
selves in dislodging a number of 
horse and riflemen from the heights 
on our right Hank. This brilhant 
achievement, however, was cloud- 
ed by the loss of capt. Foster, of 
the grenadicrs, whose gallantry is 
best recorded in the bosoms of his 
brother-soldiers, and the universal 
regret of the army. It is utterly 
impossible to convey to your lord. 
ship an adequate idea of the ob- 
stacles which opposed the advance, 
and retarded the success, of our 
army ; but it is my duty to inform 
your lordship, that the nature of 
the country—a deep, heavy, and 
hard land, covered with shrubs, 
and scarcely pervious to light bodies 
ol infantry ; and above ail, the to- 
tal prigation of Water under the 
effects of a burning sun, had nexr- 
ly exhausted our gallant fellows 
in the moment of victory, and 
with the utmost difliculty were we 
able to reach the Reit Valley, where 
we took our position for the night. 
A considerable portion of “the 
provisions and necessaries with 
which we started, had been lost 
during the action, and we oc cupied 
our ground under an apprehension 
that even the great exertions of sir 
Home Popham and the navy, could 
not Telieve us from starvation.”’ 
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After some warm and we! 
rited compliments to the 
for their zealous co~ pe 
general thus continues ; 

“The loss of the enemy ia ths 
engagement ts reputed to exceed 
700 men im killed and wounded, 
and it is with the most sensible 
gratification that I contrast it weh 
the enclosed return of our casual 
ties. Your lordship will perceive 
the name of leut.-col. Grant among 
the wounded ; but the heroic spirt 
of this officer was not subdued br 
his misfortune, and he continued 
to lead his men to glory, as long 
as an enemy was opposed to hes 
majesty’s 72d regiment. 1 have 
the cordial satisfaction to add, that 
his wound, though very severe, is 
hot pronounced dangerous; and | 
indulge the hope and expectation 
of his early recovery and resump 
tion of commantd.—On the mom- 
ing of the Oth, recruited by such 
supplies as the unwearied diligence 
and efforts of the navy could throw 
on shore, the 59th regiment, how- 
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Brownrigg, to stipulate, as 
the condition ot my acquiescence, 
the surrender of the outer works of 
the town within 6 hours, allowing 
9 hours for arranging the arti 
cles of capitulation. My propost- 
tion being assented to, the 59th regi- 
ment marched into Fort Knokke ; 
and the next day, in conjunction 
with sir Home Popham, thé terms 
were agreed upon, and his majes- 
ty’s forces were put in possession of 
the several defences of the town. 
Of the modified capitulation, as 
ratified by us, I have the honour 
to enclose a copy.—The cordial, 
able, and zealous co-operation of 
commodore sir Home Popham, 
emulated by all the officers under 
his command, merits my warmest 
acknowledgments and commen- 
dation; and I have the satistaction 
to add, that no united service was 
ever performed with more true 
harmony than has uniformly been 
manifested by both branches of his 
majesty’s forces. Such of his ma- 
esty’s ships as could be spared 
trom the service of Lospards Bay, 
constantly coasted the enemy’s 
shore, throwing shot among his 
troops and people, and contribut- 
ing to keep him ignorant of the 
actual place of our disembarkation; 
and a very spirited effort was made 
by the marines of the Heect, anda 
party of seamen from the Diadem, 
under the commodore’s immedi:te 
command, to occupy a position in 
Reit Valley, and co-operate with 
the army.’”’ 


Return of the killed, wounded and 
Missing, of the forces under the 
command of major-general sir 
avid Baird, in landing at Los- 
pards Bay, on the 6th of Jan. 
1806, 


First brigade.—None. 
San or Highland brigade— 
‘fst reg. } rank and file killed: 
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l field officer, 3 rank and file 


wounded. 

N. B. 1 drummer, and $5 rank 
and file of the 93d regiment drown- 
ed in landing. 

Officers wounded.—Brevet ma- 
jor Weir, brigade-major, slightly ; 
Cactnee calied Pack, of the 71st 
regiment, slightly. 

W. H. Trorrer, maj. 83d reg. 

acting deputy adj. gen. 
Return of the killed, wounded and 
missing, of the forces under the 
command of major-general sir 

David Baird, in the action of the 

8th of January, 1806, at Blaw- 

berg. 

First brigade. —2tth reg. 1 cap- 
tain, 3 rank and file killed; 1 
drummer, 15 rank and file wound- 
ed; 2rank and file missing. 59th 
reg. ! rank and file killed; 1 cap- 
tam, 5 rank and file wounded; 1 
rank and file missing. 83d reg. 2 
serjeants, 2 rank and file wounded ; 
3 rank and file missing. 

Second, or Highland brigade.— 
7Tist reg. 5 rank and file killed; 1 
field officer, 2 serjeants, 6+ rank 
and file wounded; 1 rank and file 
missing. 72d reg. 2 rank and file 
killed; 1 field officer, 1 subaltern, 
2 serjeants, | drummer, 35 rank 
and file wounded; | rank and file 
missing. 95d rev. 2 rank and file 

killed; 1 field officer, 4 subalterns, 
1 serjeant, 1 drummer, 51 rank 
and tile wounded. Marine bat- 
talion, 1 rank and tile killed. 

‘TYotal.—I captain, 14 rank and 
file killed; 3 field officers, 1 cap- 
tain, 5 subalterns, 7 serjeants, 3 
drummers, I70 rank and file 
wounded ; 8 rank and file missing. 

Othcer killed, 2ith reg. captain 
Andrew Foster, 

Officers wounded. 59th reg. 
Alex. M‘Pherson, badly. 

7Istreg. Brevet lieut.-col. Camp- 


bell. 
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.“Arek, 

72d reg. Lieut.-col. Grant; lieut. arnved to acquaint him with re 

Chisholm. nustortune Ot his family: he-ad, 
93d reg. Brevet lieut.-col, Ho- dressed the court 
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78th rez. Lieuts.Scobie andStra- in the cause had consented 
chan, attached to 93d regiment. abide by the verdict of the C.even 
86th reg. Ensign Hedderickand jurors. 
Craigh On Thursday last died, after g 
W. H. Trorrer, maj. 83d reg. short indisposiuion, in the gh 
acting Ceputy adj.-pen. year of his age, Henry Steward, 
gent. of Bury ; who, tn the year 
MARCH. 1766, was, with Elizabeth Buy. 
Admiralty-cfice, Marth 4. roughs, tried fur the murder of 
Thi Ge Mary Booty, his hou heepera. 
- us & A: om by - ' ‘. the tormer of whom wa acout. 
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emploved, and to be em- 
loved, im the Channel, Sound- 
ngs or wherever else his ma- 
‘actw’s service shall require, to 
‘William Marsden, esq. dated 
on board the Hibernia, in Fal- 
mouth harbour, the 19th inst. 
Sir, 
Lhave the honour to transm:, 
for the information of the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, 
the enclosed copy of a letter from 
capt. Paget; and have great plea- 
sure in expressing my admiration 
of the gallant exploit therein re- 
corded. 
Iam, Xc. 
Str. VINCENT. 


Egypiienne, off Cpe Finisterre, 
March 9. 

My lord, 

I have the honcur to inform your 
lordship, that having received in- 
telligence of a large French priva- 
teer bet g in the harbour of Muros, 
I decided on seizing the first op- 
pwtunity of getting possession of 
ber; I accordingly anchored his 
majesty’s ship under my command 
of that port last night, and imme- 
Gately sent the boats away to ens 
deavour to cut her out, in which, 
lam happy to acquaint your lord- 
Sup, they succeeded, thouzh she 
was moored close to the beach, 
and under the protection of two 
batteries, which kept an incessant 
mre till she was towed clear of 
ther range 

ly 

This vessel, which appears to be 
pertectly adapted for his majesty’s 
ervice, proves to be L’Alcide, of 

murdeaur, a frigate-built ship, 
ne tor thirty-two guns, only 
a op d, and had, when last 
Th, oe Mmplement of 240 men, 

i, 0 honourable to those 
1, tt WHO Was ably 


supported by lieutenants Alleyn 
and Garthwaite, of the marines, 
the petty oficers and boats’ crews. 

To account for that enterpris- 
ing zealous officer, capt. Hanfeld, 
being in the Egyptienne, I have 
to inform your lordship, that ‘not 
having received an official com- 
munication of his promotion pres 
vious to our sailing, he volunteer- 
ed, remaining in the ship as first: 
lieutenant during the cruise. 

I have, &c. 

Cuarres Pacets 
The earl of St. Vincent, admi- 

ral of the red, and com- 

mander in chief, &c. 

Admiralty-offi. ve, March 24. 

Dispatches, of which the follows 
ing are copies, from vice-admiral 
sir John Thomas Duckworth, K. B. 
commanding a squadron of his 
majesty’s ships, addressed to Wil. 
liam Marsden, esq. and brought to 
England by capt. Nathaniel Day 
Cochrane, were yesterday received 
at the Admiralty :— 

Superb, to leeward of the town 
of St. Domingue, about twelve 
leagues, Febs 7, 1806. 

Sir, 

As I feel it highly momentous 
for his majesty’s service, that the 
lords commiss‘oners of the adnii- 
ralty should have the earliest infor- 
mation of the movements of the 
squadron under my command, and | 
as I have no other vessel. than the 
Kingfisher that I feel justified in 
dispatching, I hope neither their 
lordships or vice-admiral lord Col- 
lingwood will deem me defective 
in my duty towards his lordship by 
addressing you on the happy event 
of yesterday ; and as you will ree 
ceive my letter of the 3d inst. here- 
with, I shall only say, I lost not a 
moment in getting through the 
Mona Passage, and on the Sth in 
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the afternoon was jomed by the 
Magicienne, with a further corro- 
boration from v arious vessels spoke 
en, of an enemy's force of ten sat] 
ef the lif >. with as many frigrates 
and corvettes, being in these seas; 
) theretoe continued under easy 
sail for the night, in my approach 
off the town of St. Domingue, 
having given orders to capt. Dunn, 
of the Acasta, whose zeal and ac- 
tivity [ have experienced for a se- 
rics of years, to make sail wit! 
the Magicienne, cpt. Meer 
two hours before daylight, to r 
connoitre; when at six o’elec! 
Acasta, to our great joy, 

the sional for tio of the enen 
frivcates; and before seven, 
mine anit at anch lt 
that they wer 
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the non close ord: m with sitils 
and the Sum rh b aring my flac, 
leading, and appro aching fast, so 
as to discover before eight o'clock, 
that the enemy were in a compact 
Ww, 1 all sail, going before 
or Cape Nisto, to wmd- 
ward of Ocoa Bay; and as thes 
consisted ot only five stl of the 
hy c¢, two irmvates, and a corvette 
(which hereafter will be n ‘amed ), 
1 concluded, from the in formation 
[ wus Tk = POSse ron ot, thiat tl ey 
we're endeave thing to forma jun 1c 
tion with their remaining — force, 
and in consequence shape os my 
course to render abortive such in- 
tention, which was comeletiis ct 
tected by a little after nine, so as 
to make am action certain. , 
therefore | cle frapi hea the sq uadro} 
object of attack 
rdmiral and his se- 
1 at ths ree quarters past 
I oO take stations 
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close as possible; when, at a short 
period ztter ten, the Seomha ch oy 
npon the bow of the ‘Ale: 
the leading Sitip, and comin! 
the acti ns but ‘afte r three broad. 
sides s s] © shee cred ¢ Ff: the signal 
was now made f for close action, 
and we were enabled to attack the 
admiral in the mi nerial fi rmerty 
Le Vengeur), t he fire of which 
had been heavy on the Northum. 
berland, bea ‘ring the hon. rearead. 
Cochrane’s fag. By this 
time, the movements of the Ales. 
saddens had thrown her among th 


ivision, which rear-admigal 
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ed with great 
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| vy beat, hauled direct 
for the land, and not being a mile 
off, at twenty minutes before nooa 
ran on shore, his foremast thea 
only standing, which fell directly 
on her striking : at which time de 
5 uperb, being anly in seventeen 
fathom water, was forced to haul 
off to avoid the same ev 
long atter the Diomede, of | 
guns, pushed on shore near his ad 
nural, when all his masts went; 
and I think it a duty | owe to 
character and my country to add, 
the information of sf EJ- 


vy 


ward Berr ¥, after she had struck 
Y 


rom 


ind the A 
fiiing mto hev, front the captaia 
taking off his hat, and making 
every token of surrender; 2nd Cap 
tain Dann assures me, both ch 
sign and pendant were 7 
eomment on which, I 

the world. About fifty mine 
after eleven the fring ceased, and 
npon be smoke clearing a¥4)s 
found Le Brave, bearing & < s 
modore’ pendant, the Alesanes 


ameninen de sisting from 


‘ 
: 
‘ 


|? es . 
aid Le Jupiter, in out poss’ 


Wiea 


>. 








road. 
NPT 

COO, 
kth 
merty 
v \ «cd 
um. 
al me 


this 
ad 


Ale. 


amie 
p nocd 

thea 
irecty 
ne the 
entecn 


o haul 


we ig 
) 4 , 


of » 


. , 
bes ‘ 
13 au* 


wen | 
we oo 


ii 


‘OD ARs 

Ed. 

“~ 
StTUCas 
ge Trt m 
captaia 
Taking 
nd cap 


\ “ 
ip te 





% 
‘xy re 
N - 


When I cont emplate on U ' 
5 ult ( this act n, where live S.ill 


of the line eC tre rdered, or 
were appar: a 
thao two | irs, 2 Cullis, Fb | 
bound to pay ever) $ ine & tire 
poble and gaiiant ei 
hon, reareadiniral Cochrane, rear 
admiral Lo iS, the C2) TUulS, Cite 
cers, SAIN’, and royeai TH rines 
under my command, be vain 
enough to suppose, that without 
the aiding hand of Providence, 
uch resuit would have been ci- 
fected, and with a loss so com 
ratively smalls and though I shall 
ever sympatinse with the conpec- 
tions of those that fell, the reflec. 
tion on the cause will, | hope, a 
ford much consolation, 
To speak individually to the 
conduct of any one, would be in- 
junous to alls tor sil were equ lly 
ammatt ed with zea! us al dour in 
support cf their hing and coun- 
try. Yet, possessed of thee feel- 
ings, I cannot be sil 
justice to the firm and maaly sup- 
port for which I was indebted to 


) . a 
‘nt Wi WOU Ne 


? ef 1° ‘ ‘ 1 »} ‘ "ft 
Captain NeatS, and the ehiect that 
tha « } lee a 
wit sysiem ( it Gist } ane an { rood 


rder, in which | found the Su- 
perb, must ever produce: and the 
preeminence of the British seamei 
could never be more highly cone 
) 
spicuous than in this contest 
After the action, the water —r 
ing too deen to anchor inthe Bay 
%. Domineue, it ws reat dena’ ta 
bringsto with 


’ . . 
. ay *. > - _—- 
iif prizes LO FCDA 


‘ 
@amares, put the chine in 2 rr 
“MRS r' ue Joa ’ Mik ok Wale 
Fo Ap L.! ‘+ ‘ . 
| iP ef ote i j ‘ - 
eA CADIC + . nN) sitet Lue } te 
" 
sOPEeTS I : ’ | e * 91 } cr 
. ‘ Wahi LiMo he’ Be | th li- 
_— : : 
ternuon Ds tieaiden® ; 
, '_ 2 we (Arc A Qa ai tee 
CA kel i ot ry? ,. } ”™ o1 YN eee 
- ? a | . «* 
With) tha DD ; ’ ’ ' i ’ 
eeee 1) > a ‘ 
. ie <4 hear % : >» Wills ‘i 
Attar 1, } ' } . 
sai ila i ‘ i ’ “ree 7. on) . 
, -* 4 ne | yy sued 
2 i 
, . : 
wee ZC » Jam iic . * ‘ ery ‘7 


«...! ‘< tre *) . . , . : 
aad ’ 4 | rea ef Ullilial Coc! 


ay Uhat he should retur; bi 
a. | MAUL 2 eturi to bis 


tac 


ENCES. (25) 


. ‘ +. . - Vee —_ - ~s 
commana, waere its services must 
he wanted, ayury mainmast ts te 

phy 7 ohh cteoalls meal 
cnr tot » aNOPULUN) eriand, under 
} ~~ id af } ; . 
Lilis i Dae ,. pie my to rel lo 
‘ 
wriidw id when JI shal order the 
Nd . ct 2. % : 

Avan ~ stiles Ne. Wii] i) iS sfa J by 

her,to accoonpany the rear-admira 


to lits station: and lam now pro- 


ceed 4 witn the Car pio. Teare 
admiral Louis, Acasta, and Magi- 


cienne, off St, Dera gue, tom tke 
certam of the Imperal and Dio- 

rede being completely wrecked, 
atter which [shall repair ioJamaica. 
Having recited the traniactions 
of thts glorious combat, which will 
arly adJ anoth a SPME ot laurel 
to our naval history, and assist in 
ing our country’s good, 
I am, sir, &e, 

J. 2. Ducxnworrns 


Superb, off St. Domingues 
ded 7, 1SOG. 
Sir, 

For the informetion of the lords 
ymMissioners ol the admiralty, i 
send you herewith a lst of the 
killed and wounded in the squadron 
under my command during the 
uction of yesterday 3 bt ut as it was 
should 1 find any 
errors they shall be amended by a 


hastily collected, 


sul sequent Oppo: CULT) . You will 
AISC yhave thetrrench c: piains’ state- 
loss in the ¢ iptured 
cin venture to say, 
miral’s will not be in 
a less proportion 3 and the strikis lie 
of the Diomede implies she d: 

not escape the trre — fire of 


his mayesty s slips. “Opy « { my 
maiblic thanks given to the tdmi- 
| 

rals be) Sy &e f r javVi iy SY 
giiantiv performed their duty ia 
this truly and dec'sive action, I res 
quest vou will lay before their 
iordshins. rf r, xc. 


Duce WORTH. 
To W: Oe ty es. 
C 2) Bairisa 








PRIN 


LIne. 


Pairtsx 


WFEATHIR 
Super b, + = = “* 
ED "+ 
Spencer, - - 7+ 
Agamemnon, - 6+ 

LEF DIVISION. 
Cay 1OPUS, o = 64 guns. 
Donegal, - - + 7+ 
At hy ae oe) 
Frivates—Acasta, Magicienne, 
Ringtsher, and E.pervier. 


Drytston, 


Uns. 


Freencw Lise. 


lL’ Alexandre, of S4 cuns; 
killed and wounded “taken, 

L’ Imperial, of 120 ¢ num 
ber of killed and wounded ne 
known, but certainly 
shore, 


S00 
uns: 


mMainv-— 
and « omplete ly Wree heel, 
Le Diomede, of St eunss vwum 
ber of killed 
known, but 
shore, and completely wrecked. 
Le Jupiter, of Tt UNS 5 a8) 
killed and wounded—taken. 
Le Brav t, ¢ t 74 (UNS 5 260 kill. 
ed and woanded- 
Frivates.—- Lia Felon 
I.a Comete, esc pr dl. 
Corvette.—-LaDiiience.escaped 
(contre adn 


Im; peri il, | | ~we mere 


and wounded ne 


certamly wuanv—on 


’ 
° 
ACT 


, escaped 


‘ 
, 


yyMIine Le Pic t 
, . 
Alexandre, ¢ (, rreau. 


B: Ave, - 


capitan 
ee Ct. 
Diomede, ee i lenry. 
Jupiter, © a_——- JL yvicene!, 
An ub tract of the killed 
wounded on board the 
tive ships aft the 
the { 


and 
respec. 
SUA ren Under 
vice wom il 
Ther Duckworth, K. 
ithe action of the 6th ct Feb., 
1ROG, in the bay of Ue town oi 
ot. Domingue. 
eet rRA, 

—Jn tbr Bro bank, 
} enne, Isaac I « 
hille d— Vhonias 


. 
. ~~ . i ‘ 
Ve SPeee oer | a fra 


hohn 


Se canien 


‘ 


Vhomrs (v rar. 
Murine 1 
LAT LDCS ANCHIys 


rom | [ Marck, 
W ham Morgan,C} lement Alcock, 
Total—6 ki Hed. 

Ofdce: s wounded—Ch; arles Pa. 
triarchy lheut., badly; Wm, Pick. 
ering, master, badiy ; Charles Wak 
hneton, T! HOTRAS Jacl KSOn, Jo epa 
Bullen, James Willeoa, midship. 
men, all sitehrly. 

oecamen wounded — Thomas 
Richards, Jobn Willson, Aleran. 
der M*‘Donald, all d; ingeroudy ; 
Nathaniel Hasset, John Nightin 
gale, James C ote, James Woilison, 
W thliam Jones, Philip Jones, all 
badly; David Davis, Hen ry Walk 
er, Wi ‘liam Moody, T. Grills 
John Wallbreok, John Hend TSON, 

John Badco John Neil, Bryan 
Swiney, Jiomes Clegg, Andrew 
Rown, Wiliam Henry Leaver, 

ilandy. (hoy), James En. 
oh Ne Patrick Murphy, Tho mas 
Tyler, Rock, John Read. 
me, Andrew M:Donald, John 
Williams, Michael Miledavy, R,. 
Longo, Thomas Ryar, Philip 
Bro wks, William Moffatt, Jos. Lo. 
tha , Geo ee Browne, John Hay. 
lor, = s. Legg, Andrew M‘Kear. 
king George Scott, all slightly, 
Totul40 wounded. 


1. 
ICON, 


To Paae 
ahecadet 


( eocrcre 
r\ + oS 


Royal marines wounded—James 
Onarman, Samuel 
Paradice, John Ketmar, both badly; 
Thomas Getting, Thomas, 
Thomas Warmood,John Donough 
Daniel Roberts, A. Osser, a ul] slight. 
ly. Total—9 wounded. 
Reeanttulation—No officers kill- 


} 
dan VPETOUSILY 4 


J eae 


Cc. i . 7 ofhc Crs wounded ; 3 seamen 
Killed; 40 

royal marines 
wounded. “To 


scamen We munded § 5 


killed; 0 royal ma 
rines il—6 killed 
aud 56 wounded —52. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

On, el Ktlled=-1 ha\ 1d Ridgeway, 
midshipman. 

Seamen killed—Jaimes Driscores 
Ro bert hang Georpe U 4 lef, John 
Humphrics, Alexander "Tosh, Riche 
ad 
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TaN. 
Uy; 
UT 
son, 
all 
alk. 
rils, 
son, 
yan 
ew 
ver, 
En. 
mas 
pad. 
ohn 
R, 
uilip 
Lo. 
lay. 
care 
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vay, 
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he 
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ard Aspman, John M Lr, PONS 
Rowe, John Gardner, Kenneth 
MKenzie, Thomas Smin (4), 
Inhn Coutee, Wiiham Saortman, 
j tha Kennedy, J is. Morrison, Wil 
fam Robinson, John Wat 
Naseby. : 

Marine kiled—Jacob Seatord. 

Admiral’s cook killed —Alex- 
ander Sapenack. 

Officers wounded—Gro, F. Sev. 
mour, lieut., badly; William Mli!- 
lard, C. W. Selwyn, midshipmen 
badly; Hen. Stokes, —— Comer, 
P. Peacock, midshipmen, slightly ; 
Jerem, Laurence, supernumerary 
midshipman, badly; Dantel She- 


1 sy Joun 


mian, boatsw un’s mate, badly +4 
Louis Lape, French pi hots badiy. 
Seamen wounded—Thomasl1is- 
kins, Georsre Martin, W: » Wests 
ern, James Rogers, Ms i" 
Mohn Chester, Jai Scott, "Mich it 
Atkinson, Thomas M*Cariv, Alex. 
MCloudy, John Laurence, Jolin 
Deve, f ews Grani, Robert Hun. 
ter, William Cody, John Cullam, 
Thomas Kenvon, Joseph i’ th, 4 
ter Johnoon, Thomas Grampus, 
Willam Watson, John (scoree, 
R-bert Wilson, Michael Hunt, 
Peter Kelly, John Case » te ce 
cobs, all badly; John Rowan, Wile 
ham Duncan, Robert \ hie, Mi- 
chael Landy, Daniel Connell, [lon 
Roach, “0 hiel Po rruh, God. 
trey Hyer, . John Holine » Eetuptis 
Belvilie, Hedrick tied P adie 
Evans, Michiel Mann: Nie, Jolin 
ery Alexande T Law, Cal Mh 
o t,Edward TP eale (boy ),Chariles 
Hardy, al} slight; 
decretary’ s “clerk wounded — 


—— T oMAas 


H Mev, 


( 2 


_ b idly; ar reanah 
Sit wnuy. 
“Telli. ister 


I Ww una .<t—{>. 
umb, : dileke ly, 


if 
AMAT vain’ S mates Wwe nnd - ! —— 
rh.iftes Vo Cu. 
James Maxwel 


eek . 


John }: lend r, 


RENC E &., (37) 


Serjeant of marines wounded— 
Thomas Jones, b diy. 

Private marines wenunded—J>. 
seph Sparkes, Maward Davis, Pho- 
mas Joues, Joha Pullen, Phomas 
Hodvets, William Willams, Joha 
Palmer, Willbam Crnnon, Joha 
MiGowan, Johan Adams, James 
Rovers, all bad Wham Clerk, 

. ws Wis, homas Lynch, Francis 
Mi phy, George Bishop, Joha Sa- 
vile, all slightly. 

Retinue wounded—J umes Ward, 
Joha lL tlh im), shrohtly P 

Recapitulation—1 petty officer 
killed; I3 officers wounded; 14 
seamen killed; 45 seamen wound- 
ed; loam ui e killed; IS marmes 
wounded. ‘lotal—21 killed, and 
7) wounded—100, 

CANQOPUS,. 
it sent .)—S 
Killed, 65 badly woun rs d, 7 Sun Nite 
ly wounded, “Lotal—osv h1 lied and 
wounde a, 

SPENCER, 

(Return of names not sent,)—I] 4t 
seamen Killed ; n> sesinch wounde 
ed: 3 marines killed; OG marines 
wounded. 

Jame of ofhee 
Orxrtes, boatswuin,. 

Names ot ofheers w uunded -* 
Hon Robert St ptord, cap » Slight. 
ly s James tlarris, hioeet., shiehtly ; 
James Cadhbertson, J] sutenant ol 
mouimes, badly; Woilam INe.une, 
midshiprma l, <} reitiy. 

Recaps viation——t officer kille d; 
1 otheers wounded; It seamen 
killed; 4) seamen wounded ; 5 
marines killed; © marines wound. 

ed. “Votal—Iis killed and 50 wouiid- 
ne —t{)S, ° 
DONEGAL. 

ORK wns killed —cCharles li, Ky- 
naston, midshpiman. 

Seamen killed —Wilium Up- 
ham, Jeremiah Wakely, William 
Bickhuss, Andiew Vinou gh, Mer 


(q* %} fl 
(© ov) Vali 


1-—M ortin 
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van Richard<on, Benito Rodn gues, 

ne u" e 
# ether t. d as . 

Private marines kiled—Wm. 
Moore, Patrick Kenefick, Edward 
Triphurst, John Milichamp. 

Officers wounded—Mr. John 
Airey, master; Mr. Russell; Mr 
owe Ozlou 


av ; Mr. Acton, all 
badly. 


Seamen and mari 
J in Ou ls, Peregrin 
John Hatchson, 
David Perkins, 
Thomas Willson 
James Herriott, ‘Thomas Murray 
John Chacwick, J ute! 
badly; “Thom: 


vr 


iby, Ai 


inded— 
e Brighton, 
Luihott, 
Richar Curtis, 


Joseph Willlums, 


nes wo 


; mcs 


'\« 


Sta 
"Polly, Thoiaas Ci 
Henry Moore, Rt 

Blan James Oiiew, 
$0n, jy Sate Rees, Joh 
John Owen, Wm. 
M'Ciay, Hen: y She 


Rec. Upatraiatir 


othces 
' 
men kill led 5 : 
TMNes WoOLN 
¥ ‘ ’ tee 
eres! "iw i 


ed—-19. 


kilies ts 4 


bible d, 


and 
ATLAS. 
Seamen killed—John Ros 
Neville, John G , Vm. 
John Williamson, John 
Nic! P Bok 
larine kiJled—Sam. — 
tes r wounded—Mr. 
wain wounded 
Tz. 
*T} Ww mnded—NM, 
ua Barbau, John }! 
was M*Bnde, Samuel Chub 


min, J 


kill. 


CAMO 


tion—No officer 

ed; 7s 

men wounded; } ma- 

wounded. ‘Vota’—8 killed 

and 1] wounded, 4 of 1 
( 


naMes wot 


vhich badly, 
ssed j)— 19, 


Seamen wounded—! 
gan, Alexander M*k ay 
Bocock, Eman Josep! 

Serje int ot 
William Nort ne 

Corporal of marines wi unded—. 
Rover Sturges ile 

Private marines wounded—B, 
Kellen, Timothy Reilly, John 
bertson, Nicholas Co at, W 
Cole, J. Hallett. 

Recapitulation— 
ed; 5 seamen wound 


vr? c< oo wT) iz 4 
ate > ‘} LAA Cle 


Mariwmes 


Ne 


wr 
teathbat 


al ‘d 13 wounded—}] 1. 
General abstract 
' NPCU «bli 
ed —f?, 
Northumberland.—72] killed and 
79 wounded—!00. 
Canopus.—6 killedand 22wound, 
CO 3), 
Spencer. 
wor ree 


As it is impossible tor oh 
to convey an acd oe sei i my 
feeling rs to the hon. ? nodal 
Cochrane, ior support 


the noble sup; 
rendered me by 


the North 


admiral Louts 4 


humbeTe 
land, or to rear- . 
the ¢ capt uns of the - ydron unset 


my CoO 327713) {, tus t! c bravery "t J 


é . 








a 
J 


ige 
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adement displayed | in the service 
> ir king ‘and country, by ct- 
. "> 


fect! - a comple te vic Story m ws 
hort a period as our naval ann ils 
| therefore can only, 


. , eet 
" nN uguce, * 
: 


tha heart impre essed by the hig he 
et sense of admiration and appro- 
bation, b c to ¢ Ter to the he Ie 
eear-admiral Cochrane, rear-admi- 
ru Louis, the captains, oficers, and 
yamen, and to the officers, non- 
onmm done “dl off cers an % ~° OMivares 
df the royal ma partes, my warmest 


skhm a . 
tue Calpe 


" 
ehy at 
‘ 


thanks ; and I< esire Utial 
tains will conyey thos¢ my sent 
ments cf admiration and appro- 
bation, with thanks, in the most 
graulying manner, to the officers, 
samen and royal marmes, as a 
pro i Of my high sense ot then SCT. 
vices in the battle of yesterday. 
TT, Duckworth. 
To the hon, rear-admiral Coch- 
rane, reareadmiral Louis, the 
Captains, ofhees Sy SOd CH, 


and royal marines. 
Sup ré ’ lo l ‘4 ward of the 
town of St. Domingue, 
— . “a — 
Fb. 8, 1506. 


dir, 

Having, in a letter of about two 
SPOUTS since, “acy jainted vou of 
my Witentions to fire the In perial 


and Diomede, | have the sitistace 
bon now to sa V, thate apm ain Dunn, 
whom | had em loyed in that ser- 
vice, pot scucd all the prisoners 
from pe: shing through a trem ene 
dous sea, and com pleted the whole 
of the 5: TVICE highly to my satis- 
faction and his uwn hono ur, whi . 
- am to desire you will state t 


! 
‘LOTUS Comm ISstonc ‘TS ot i 2 +f 
mu 


aty5 and I am, «ir, yours, &c. 
J.T. Duckwortn. 
Marsden, ce: 1. 
March 98. 


Thi ‘$ Fazette contains letters from 
adaural Dacro: » and captains Hall 


To William 


Ad miraltyeof,- 
miraityeof ity 


and Mackenzie, of the Malabar 
and Wolt, — at Jamaica, 2 
wind Sth ot January, announemy 
the capture of two larve French 
privateers, viz. Le Regulateur, of 
one long 18 and 4 bras» six-pound- 
ers, and SO men, and Le Napo- 
leon, of one long nine, two 12Ib, 
cxurronades, two fours, aud G6 men, 
after an action of an hour and 
three-quart: rs with the Wolf, in 
Which the latter lost two men kill. 


ed, and sour wound: Aa 1 ==], ¢ Re- 
gulateur, on being towed out of 


the b.ty of Az il icleros S, Island 
of Cuba, sunk, with a seaman of 
the M. ul; tbar on be urd.—The crews 
of the privateers escaped on shore. 


FROM THE DUBLIN GAZETTE, 
M: inch 3U. 

This day about three o'clock, 
the earl of Hardwicke, late lord- 
lieut. of Lreland, lett the Castle, in 
0: der to embark on board his ma- 
yest 's vacht the Dorset, on his ree 
turn to England, 

His wrace the duke of Bedtord, 
lord. licutenant, and the earl of 
Hardwicke went together from the 
Castle en the state coach, preceded 
by the leading coaches, in which 
were the officers ot he to the 
South Wall, where the yacht lay. 
They were escorted by a squadron 
ot dragoons, and attended by a 
great number ot the nobility and 
persons of distinction; the lord 
mayor, sheritis, several of the al- 
dermen and principal citizens in 
their carriages, followed by a con- 
course of people to the water side ; 
the streets were lined by the rem- 
ments of infantry on Dublin duty. 
Vhe -arl of Hardwicke received 
every demonstration of respect, in 
P' assing through the streets, from 
the peuple, who testified their re- 

gard by repeated wishes for his 
odificke and safe return to England 
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Downing-stree’, April 7, 1806. 

A dispatch from major-general 
sir David Baird, command og his 
majesty 5 troops at the ape of 
Good Hope, dated 26th January 
Vast, addressed to lord viscount 

Castlereagh, has been received at 

the office of Mr. Secretary Wind- 
ham, of which the following is an 
extract: 

I had the honour to address 
your lordship on the 13th inst. re- 
lative to the situation « of affairs in 
this colony, and I now proceed to 
submit to your lordship my si)- 
sequent operat IONS against the Ba- 
tavian forces, commanded by leu- 
tenant-general Janssens, anc wh ch 
have terminated in the subjection 
of the whole colony. 

According to my orders briga- 
dier-general Beresford advanced 
with a detachment of the army on 
the 15th inst. to occupy the village 
of Stellenbosch, and secure the 
strong pass of Roede Sand, with 
a view to exclude the Batavian 
forces from that productive por- 
tion cf the district, and to preserve 
to ourselves an undisturbed inter- 
course with the tarmers below the 
Kloof. Lieutenant-general Jans- 
sens made no effort to dispute these 
objects, but contented himself with 
moving his forces to the sumirit 
of Horttentot Holland’s Kloof, and 
there took post, waiting apparenily 
to receive some overtures of P.tcle 
fication. Brigadier-ceneral Beres- 
ford availed himself of this aspect 
of affairs to transmit to lieutenant- 
general Janssens a letter from Iv.¢, 
and took that occasion of announce- 
ing that he was vested with powers § 
to» come to an accommodatio; Dw uh 
the heutenant-zeneral. 

This proposition produced a 
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truce for the purpose of car; yin 
ona negou ition ; . but it w Cte . 
pe rruous to oce cupy your lordshis : 
time by detaili: ig the rages. L 


q pre. 
tensions an eral Ja ei} Urged by 
heutenant-general Janssens in ob. 


je ction t tq) { he terms i otered tu his 

army ; bat tie result thereof af 
forded so little prospect of accom. 
modation, that I deem ed | If proper 
to move the 39th and 72d ae 

ments to the Rhode Sana Kloof, 
and the 93d regiment towards Ho. 
tentot Holland, with a view toa 
combined operation with the 8% 
regiment, which had sailed on the 
Lith inst. for Moselle Bay, in order 
to throw itself into the enemy's 
Tear, POSsecs the Artaquos Pass, 
and, from that 
retreat through 
lendam. 

Brigadier-general Beresford had 
ac rane sced in the prologgation of 
the truce with gener al Janssens for 
aie} IOUT Ss, uy the hy ope e that further 

deliberation nught dispose him to 

listen to the very honourable and 
advantareous terms I had offered 
hen; and at the moment when 
every expectation of his renewing 
the Negotiation had ceased, his m- 
hiary secretary, captain Debit, 
vated upon me, and presente da 
moditied draft of the terms ong 
nally proposed by me. On my dee 
cil une to Vv rary the con en $, CAp> 
tain Del hittz soliert ed p ron to 
refer my ultimatum to general 
Janssens; and was at jength al- 
thorised to notify his acceptance 
f chem. 

In consequence of this notifea- 
tion I dispatche “d brigadie regeneral 
Beresford with directions to ere 
cute a treaty on the : nditions first 
offered to gener: tr] Janssens, and 
whereof I have now the honour t 
transmit your lordship an authen- 
licated copy. 


Osition, cut off his 
he district of Zwel. 


~~ 
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Articles of capitulation proposed 
by lieutenant-general Janssens, 
syernor and commander in 
Shief of the Batavian forces at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to 
brivadier-general Beresford, duly 
authorised by major-general sir 
David Baird, K.G. and commo- 
dore sir Home Popham, K. M. 
commanding the military and 
naval forces of his Britannic ma- 
yesty. : 
Art. I. As soon as this capitu- 
lation is signed, the whole ot the 
settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope, with all its dependencies, 
and the rights and privileges held 
and exercised by the Batavian go- 
coment, will be considéred as 
surrendered by the governor, licu- 
tenant-general Janssens, to his Bri- 
tannic majesty.——:\ns. Agrec d to. 
Ar. I]. The Batavian troops 
are to march with all their’ bag- 
gage, arms, Kc. to a place here- 
after to be agreed upon, and retain 
every thing, as well what belongs 
to the state as to individuals, and 
be at liberty either freely to dis- 
pose of the same, or, if they prefer, 
take every thing away with them. 
—Ans. The Batavian tre ops shall 
march from their present camp 


thin 9) . 
Within tree days, or socner tf 


convenient, with their guns, aims, 
and baggage, and with all the ho- 
" are of war, to Simon’s Town. 
ney s val] retain all } rivate proe 
perty, and the officers their swords 


and aT TSses, 


But their arms, treasure, and 
PRONE property of every de- 
= Hon, together with the cavalry 
~ aruuery horses, must be de- 
mista Tn consideration, how- 
te ’ . Pe gallant Ci nduct, the 
7 P Whi be embarked and sent 
TARAL to Hi Jand at the expense 
me + British government, and shall 

considered as prisoners of 


ml be 


war, they engaging not to serve 
against his Britannic majesty, or 
his allies, until they have been 
landed in Holland. 

Art. IIL. The battalion of Hot. 
tentot light infantry shall, with the 
rest of the troops, march to the 
place to be agreed upon, and there, 
being disbanded by general Jans- 
sens, shail be at liberty to return to 
their own country. —Ans. The Hot- 
tentot soldiers are to march to Si- 
mon’s ‘Town with the other troops, 
atter which they will be either al- 
lowed to return to their own coun. 
try, or be engaged in the British 
service, as they may think proper. 

Art. IV. Under this capitulation 
shall be comprehended all military 
men, who, being wounded, have 
not been able to follow the army, 
and have fallen into the hands 
of the British.—Ans. These per- 
sons being already prisoners of 
war, any decision respecting them 
belongs only to the British com- 
mander in chief. 

Art. V. The officers and men 
belonging to the Batavian army 
are to be subsisted at the expense 
of the British government until they 
are embarked.—Ans. Agreed to. 

Art. VI. The troops shall be 
transported to such ports of the 
Batavian republic as shail be se- 
lected by lieutenant-general Jans- 
sens.—Ans. ‘The troops, as m an- 
swer to the second article, shail 
be sent to some port in Holland. 

Art. VII. The sick who cannot 
be removed with the other soldiers 
are to be attended at the expense 
of his Britannic majesty, and when 
recovered sent to Hiclleed Ao. 
Agre ed to. 

Art. VIII. The inhabitants of 
the colony who are comprehended 
in this capitulation, are to enjoy the 
same rights and privileges as have 
been granted to those in Cape 

Town, 
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Town, according to the capitula- 
tion of the {Oth instant.-—Ans., 


Agreed to, with the excertion ot 


not quartering troops, the country 
not having the same resources as 
the town, and this right having: 
been always an appenc as e w ihe 
Batavi man cov ernme nt 

Art. IX. The troops whilst on 
board ship are to be accommedated 
and ted according either to the 
Dutch or English method, as ts 
most beneficial to them.—-Ans, 
The troops, when embarked, will 
be treated in every respect as Bri- 
tish troops when on board trans- 
ports. 

Art. X. Lieutenant-cen: 
sens shall be at liberty te serd home 
a dispatch to Holl ind, ind Wri te 
ceive assistance from the Uritish 
commanders im forwarding the 
same.—A 11s. Agreed to. 

Art. XT. “Che baron of Hoven. 
dorp having expended a great a . 
ot money for the execution of : - 
cultural plans, he shall be su; pported 
by the Britis!) government in car- 
rying his p Lan mito execution; and 
the Brit tisl government shal grant 
unto him ali such riehts privi- 
leges as, from the pul! 
it shall appear the Batavian go- 
vernment meant to have given him. 
—Ans. ‘This article must be leit 
entirely to the discretion of the fu- 
ture British governor or comman- 
ders. 

Art. XI. If in this capitulation 
any thing doubtful may occur, it 
shall be hona fide construed to the 
benefit of the Batavian government. 
Ans. It any doubt should arise as 
to any article contained in this ca- 
pitulation, it shall be decided ac- 
cording to what shall appear to be 
just and honourable, without any 
preference to either party. 

Given under our hands and 
seals, this 18th day of Janu- 


ni Jans. 


} 
i 
Y and 


yc Teco rds, 


NC IPA L 


(April, 
ary 1806, 
Hy iland, 

(Stened ) 


‘ 


at the Hottentors 


JW. Vasserys. 
W, C. Beresposp. 
Bri > en. 

Trecuted in the re of 
(Signed) J. A. Trures, 
1. C. Ssarn. 
ified and confirmed in the 
Castle of Good Ri pm, this 
10th day of Jann ry 1808, 
rived ) Davin Ba SRD, 
M.jor-gen. commander in chie 
Llomt Porram, 
Commodore, comma: ding hig 
majesty’s naval forces, 


> oo , 
‘9 48 ° 


4 Lmiralty-ofi “ey A» hi 
Copy of a letter from the ea! of 
St. Vincent, K.P. 
commander in chief of his males. 
ty’s feet employed in the Chan 
nel, Soundings, &c. to W. Man. 
den, esq. dd, ited on hoard hyys m2. 
ye sty’s shiy » the Hibernia, of 
Usha t, April 1, 1806, 


admiral ard 


Sir, 
I inciose, for the informati ion af 
the lords commissioners 
miralty, a copy of a letter which | 
this day received from heutenant 
[. Usher, commanding his majes 


s armed big tie Colpoys. 


of the ad. 


Ale 


Sr. Vincent. 


Colpo vi  bired brig, f P lymouthy 
AM.re/ * fh 50 , LSO6, 


My lord, 

Ihave the honour to acquaint 
your lordship, that cruising ‘bis 
may Sty *s br: ? Co! poys, under my 
command, agreeably to the orders 
of admiral Cornwallis, on the Zit 
of this month, we chased three 
Spanmsh lugegers into the port, Oo 
Avillas; and, as we had 


I } aA fine 
comm: inding breere, | 1 determined 
on following them 1, 


notwith= 
standing the fire of a six-gun bat 


“el 








eo 


7 
— 


Hoty 


Vad, 


m2.- 





1806.) 


ery under W hich they ran, dut 
ghich | 1 oo ywidered * be C olpoys as 
competent po sence I ye hi a 
de nreoaT? or anchor 

oo pal a ale on arriving 
eahin the range of the enemy's 
euas, i before our carronades 
could be worked with effect, the 
wind died away. To draw the fire 
from the brig, and in orc ler 'o lose 
so time in effecting my object, the 
ewo boats were in mediate] yimanned 
with vo lunteers, and, after pus hing 
vy fire of grape trom 
etry irom 
a party of fol die CTS, which had hee n 
ent on board t vessels to defend 
them, I succeed nd with six men, m 
the | ie admost boat, m boat di lip an id 
eanving them, the enemy jumping 
over one s de as we entered on the 
ether; thirteen of them fell into 
eur hands: the second boat, which 
pulled heavy, came up atierwards, 
and we sticcee ‘ded in bringing them 


throu U Xe h el } 


the battery, and the muss 


of. Notwithstan nding the heavy 
fre of the enemy's battery ot 21- 


pounders, two men only recetved 
any hurt; one of them, [ am sorry 
to add,a dangerous wound, uc ugh, 
I hope, not mortal. I have felt it 
a duty T owe to the steady courage 
and perseverance of the master, 
nr res and crew of the Col POY S, 
to detail to your lordship the cir- 

mstances of this ] a enterprise, 
as they have universally shown the 
ame fetermination in my s ipport 


" * —_ a. 9 . 
oNr atlairs the Colnovs has 


| = . * “ 

men cngared in since I have had 
CT milla , 
OS Geli ceil ‘) Cc TY IT}; in a t] ery), I 
anne } 

. ~ inthe maf&ry, an le ti } vour lord. 
Sr bee 


ps tiformation, the names of the 
‘ amur e J Ves } 4, 
Hiete. CC 


(Signed ) ‘Tuomas User. 


Richt hon, earl § « Vincent, &e. 


ames of ¢} i Capture i vessels : 


La Santa Buena Ventur: i, of two 
Pus, laden, with tlax and steel. 


—_ 
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San Antonia, of two guns, laden 
with flax and steel. San Real, ia 
bailas:, and sent away with eleven 
prisoners. ' 
Wounded :—Thomas Ash (se- 
verely), and John Robinson. 


CARDIFF ASSIZES. 

There was only one prisoner tried 
at these assizes, vize Morgan Wils 
liam, charged with the wilful mur 
der ot Margaret William, his ser- 
vant. The prisoner’s servant had 
heen committed on the s: euahary. 
but the grand jury did not find the 
bill ap unast fay a 

In support of the prosecution it 
appeared, by the examination of 
the evidence, that one evening in 
ener at} last, the prisoner, on res 
turning home to st ipper, desired 
the dec ceased to get him some bread 
and butter ; but that, not being sa- 
tislied as to the quantity, some 
words arose; and the deceased ob- 
serving that the ghost of his bro- 
ther had appear red to her, and that 
she had been informed by other 
persons that they had seen the 
same, he cot up and laid hold of 
her, and shock her violently, struck 
her with his fist on the side, threw 
her on the ground and dragged her 
about, and gave her some blows 
with his hands and knees on the 
thiehs and lower part of her belly. 
While the deceased was down she 
requested the witness, who was a 
servant of the prisoner, tO assist 
her; but Morgan William, the son, 
desired him net to interfere, for the 
deceased had caused much mischief 
in the family. Soon after the wo- 


man appeared to be dead, and was 
litted into a chair. Whilst she was 
in the chair the prisoner appeared 
to be in a distraction of grief, called 
her his dear Peggy, begged she 
would speak to him, and kissed 
her en the cheek. 


Some spirits 
were 
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were then put imto her mouth, 


which the wiiness could not tell 
whether slice swallowed or not, and 
she was afterwards taken up stairs 
on the shoulder of Morgan Wil- 
liam, the son. 

A boy, fifteen years old, stated 
that the prisoner desired bim to 
say that the deceased had died in 
a fir, it any one asked him, 

The funeral took piace about the 
usual trme after a natural death, at 
ten o'clock in the day-time, and 
was attended by the friends of the 
deceased. 

Richard Griffith, esq. the coro- 
ner, deposed, that about ten days 
after the death an inquest was de- 
manded, and that he had duected 
the body to be taken up. Upon 
examination there ay-peared many 
marks of voolence on the thighs 
and lower part of the belly, evi- 
dently mide by an obtuse mstru- 
ment, and which he was convinced 
could not be the ettect of na ural 
corrupten, nor the murks of any 
previous erupiive disease: that, be- 
Hig sauished us to the cause ot her 
Geath, he did net open the body. 
hie admitted, bowever, that there 
might be some cases of sudden 
death which could onl; be disco- 
vered by a dissection 1 the paris. 
Upon being asked by the court 
what Was lis beliet of the cause of 
the deata of the deceas ad, he Was 
decideci|s ol Opimen that she died 
in con equence of the brurtses she 
had received, 

Dr. ‘Turton, on behalf of the 
prisoner, suid he was a phy sichain 
residing at Swansea, and had some- 
times seen cases of sudden death. 
Being desired to give his opimon 
as to the pre babii ty of discoloura- 
tions of the skin appearing after 
death, ina very clear and scientific 
Taanner he immtormed the court, that 
the circulation of the blood is the 


(44) PBT we PP At, 


[Api, 


last effort of existence. _ 
the body ts to outw rd +) Dearan, 
dead, cirevlation may be for sake 
time groing on, though in ap = 
perceptible de vree 3 that wh le chr. 
culation poes on, the vessel: mee 
be necessarily in action, and mor 


or ke »> full ot blood ; ar y= 
“ ia 


har, afta, 


durmg this time, even after the 
appearance of dissolurion, they may 
be broken by any violence o; rouga 
handing, and, disc) arging ther 
contents, occasion discclourations 
of the skin. He likewise observed 
that there were various iMmernal 
disorders and mialf rinations ot the 
Organs, which mi Tit be ¢ casperated 
by violent agitations of the passions 
or feclingrs SO us to cause sudden 
death ; that even the passions them 
selves, by an excess of exertion, 
might produce immedsate death, 
by spesin, rupture of an arrery, 
&c. . and that these Various miter. 
nal cruses of sudden death can only 
be discovered by alissectuion, 

The learned judge, in a speech 
of much energy and eloquence, 
recapitulated the evidence to the 
jury; and the liter, after retiring 
a few moments, brought im wer 
ver dict——( rurity of manslaughter. 

On the following morning be 
judge passed sentence on the pr 
soner in the following umpresste 
address : 

« Morgan William, vou are cot 
victed of manslaughter alone, uper 
2 charge of murder, which it was 
the express opinion of the court 
that vour guilt had mcurted, the 
facts in evidence were believed 
The jury, therefore, must evther 
have set up their judgment of the 
law against ours, or have mast. 
derstood the law as delivered br 
me, or have disbelreved the wi 
nesses, OT have been misled by the 
etlect of your character as 4 peae™ 


able and good-natured mal. As 
> to 
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AsSoomys 
tdden 
them. 
PrTion, 
death, 


ery, 





m) occur 

to their preference ( fthetr own law 
en direct and wilful opposition a 
that of the court, T cannot and will 
et bepeve it; mM other words, I 
— not beleve them to have 
shused their power and violated 
their duty. If [ was misunder- 
stood, it WAS not for waat ot a l 
the efforts in my power to impress 
the rule ind principle upon their 
minds with all the accuracy and 
ontcision which I could stamp upon 
them. As to the discredit of the 
witnesses, it happens that not one 
of them was impeached by your- 
wif, No witnesses in my jrticial 
experience ever delivered their tes- 
rmomes with more delicacy or Caue 
ton; one of them, unsolicited, 
marked in his evidence, that when 
rou kicked this woman you had no 
does on, The difference in effect 
was trivial, but in his mind it oc- 
curred as a feature softening the 
outrage. The son of that father, 
aboy to whom vou recommended 
a false account of the death in con- 
fidence, apart, and with him alone, 
s conirmed by the woman who 
laid out the deceased, and who re- 
presents that you told the same 
hetion toher. The evidence of the 
coroner and surgeon, Mr. Grif- 
hths, to the cause of the death as 
mXcasoned by your violence, must 
have convinced the jury when they 
tound you riulty of manslaughter. 
they must therefore have thought 
with me) the evidence of Dr. Tur- 
fos Wasted and thrown away. He 
tnughtened us with certain other 
“aeses Of death, reconcilerble to si- 
maar appearances, but which had 
™ ground for them in the fact. 


i evidence therefore mie)it have 
wtrn) spared, . 


~-- 


As to your charace 
tinales sen true, (and Ll will ase 
ag y) it would prove that 

FC ucceived your nerehhe urS, 


- . 
¥ iat you have g 


ter, if 


Sived a chue 
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racter the reverse of that which has 
been yiven, Had a thousand wit- 
nesses called you “ peaceable and 
good natured,” this one transaction 
of pride and revenge would out. 
weigh them all. The jury may 
have thought you did not mean 
to kill, and therefore could not be 
guilty of murder; in other words, 
may have thought you intended 
erneliy and mischief in the extreme 
to this detenceless woman, but short 
of death. If the fact here supposed 
were true, the opinion that it was 
therefore no murder would have 
been false; and it was reprobated 
by me with all the energy which, 
armed by the law, I could give to 
the opinions I delivered. But could 
they believe the tuct, that vou did 
not mean to kill; you that said the 
very minute before you made the 
first attack, “it was in your hands 
to kill her?’ Perhaps they believe 
you were not master of your own 
reason, but were heated by passion 
from the moment of your first anger 
up to the very instant of this poor 
creature’s death. Could they be- 
lieve it? Could they believe you 
heated, whew, after such a feather 
of provocation, you fell upon a de- 
fenceless person who did not raise 
her hand against you, beat her 
with your fist upon the bosom and 
thighs, kicked her, and when she 
was down pressed your knees upon 
several parts of her body, inflicung 
blows and contusions even upon 
her waist? Could they believe you 
were heated, when, upon her at- 
fecting appeal to her fellow-servant, 
you conimanded him to desist from 
any help to her? Could they be- 
lieve that you had no deliberate ha- 
tred ia your mind, when there isnot 
one mark of your penitence and re- 
morse? Your “ distraction” was the 
horror of momentary puinic, and it 
came too lute. But it was followed 
, UP, 
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up, ina very short period, by the 
eommand of a most wicked false- 
hood, in cold blood, impressed upon 
ane of your servants,—a talsehood 
asserted the very next morning by 
yourself. Hundreds have been ex- 
ecuted tor mu rders less aggravate ‘d 
and | ess crut lL. lt is the second in- 
stance in the county of Glamorgan, 
since my judicial intercourse with 
it, (an d | shall, after this acquittal, 


fear that it will not be the | Ast, ) of 


a master’s tyranny to a servant end- 
ing in death and in murder. What- 
ever motives of judgment or of con- 
science induced the jury to deliver 
this veraict, it will be long felt as 
a deep stain upon the county, “that 
such guilt as yours could ese: ape,” 
though I impute no blame to the 
mercy which ican t understand, 

“You lave taught your son to 
resemble you. He did venture to 
entreat that you would arrest vour 
murdering hand: But when? Atter 
the victim had expired. He had 
previously fomented your bitterness 
acamst oy wre me creauure by 
telling that idle : ot the ghost, 
which you : seamed 4 killin ing her. 
When he addressed himself to her, 
supposing her to be alive, it was in 
terms of unfeeling imsult: “ You 
bavedone ( said he) mischielenonugh, 
£o to bed,.”’ God of mere v ! ale 
servants to be thustreated? Is it 
in this generous island that we can 
hear of such tyrannies? Had the 
jury convicted you of the murder, 
not all your opulence, or ihe in- 
terest it could make, would have 
griven to the short interval between 
your sentence and vour death one 
additional hour. Who would ima- 


gine that I am talking all this time 


of manslaughter, which is, in its 
legal acceptance, heated passio My 
or a wanton act with no perl ot 
hfe, but ending, by accident un- 
foreseen, in dewth ? ‘The jury would 








PRINCIPAL tne 


1 rT - rre core ’ 
1emselres i Noranty tell Ws, ov 
if it be not murder it is » r¥ near 


it, and the ce 
» and is the most ABRravatel of 
mm: inslaug! iter, whic ch, of cor Tw, 
would call UPON US to inflict a 


exempl: iry put lishment UPON such 
an offend er. In truth, it 1S 2 Mur. 
der; it is nothing else, Not one 
feature of the mitigated er} I ap. 
pears. Itis at the besta depraval 
and cruel outrage, en dangering 
lite, and ending im the death fer 
which it was calculated; ‘wet “ 
the worst itis also deliberation » 
cold blood, and with a decided 
purpose to kill; in both of thee 
Views i 15 equally a murder, Ye 
how to punish it under its nameo 
manslauchicr is a difficulty. We 
are crippied, and yet it is no ds 
honour to the law that we are, for 
it never “UpDOS ed that a case like 
this could have the name of ma. 
slaughter stumped upon it by ) 
verdict, We cunnot imprison for 
the offence to which your guilt has 
been sotteved by the verdict, for 
more than one year. The add 
tional punishment of burning 2 
the hand for manslaughter (pr 
perly understood) was absurd and 
cruel, or both. But in a case le 
this, one haif-lamenis that it ba 
been superseded. Branded, how. 
ever, you are still to be—conscienct 
will inflict that penalty; the a 
horrence of your character in ever? 
feeling heart will pollo e your pas 
and \ ‘our bed. ‘The d i} will come 
when this murder, as Teall itt 

(and by its true name) wis ms 
heavily upon your soul, un Jess tbe 
guilt i 1S a C] nly re pente “d before tht 
hour shali come. The only pe 
nishment which is now to be added 
by the court, instead of burning 4 
As vour fortune 


the hand, ts fine. 
are desirous! i) 


is ample, and as we 
of your fu lt, 


should make tat fine evermpla) 
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as well as penal. But here again 
we are crippled ; for the law, cone 
semplating what 1s manskaugaters 

‘aot a case like yours,) has told 
us that it must be a moderate fine, 
Upon what principle I cannot una- 
ioe, but the court has in general 
considered: the word moderate as 
jwiending a nominal fine, and has 
deemed it satisied in aggravated 
manslaughter by a shilling. We 
have upon former ogcasions bre ke mn 
upon that judicial habit elsewhere 
and are williag to embrace the 
odium of the sinculanty. Jn your 
case We impose 50]. as the fine, the 
most ample that was perhaps ever 
inflicted upon a manslaughter, but 
sill, if compared with your guilt, 
moderate in our view ot it, and _re- 
concileable to a sound exercise of 
discreticn,—so moderate, that if it 
was not for that word we should 
have made it four times heavier. 
Your sentence therefore is, that you 
be imprisoned for one year in the 
county gaol, that vou pay 50]. as 
atine, and be unprisoned watil that 
fine is paid. 

&. About two o’clock this morning 
he neighbourhood of East Smith- 
beld was alarmed by a dreadtul 
crash, hke the rolling of thunder, 
We enitw as immediate ly discovered 
Vat a stack of chimneys, in the 
centre of two very old houses, ny 
Back-lane, near the extremity of 
Ri emary-lane, had fatlen in, 


. Nn, Care 
va g along with it the houses the m- 
‘ives, down to the ground-floor, 


é d over 2s le . } . 

. CTWwoe) ning tie’ Uniort mace 
Maabitants in ene comimun ruin. 
Every ‘Sislance Was instantiy pro- 
ry i Base ’ s 
‘Urec, but not less than fiftec i} per. 
‘ . . 
wns, male and female, suffered 
more or le: t 
— t 3€SS. lk i SUj pos “df that 
Were were | els +! te bee tue 

~ ses abba bhduee O1 SIMLY 
Perso » } 7 oi. ** . . 
O: ee wean wie Walls at tie ture, 
ut We nat Was d 7 tit ’ » 
eee . 1y Out Oo the 
‘* Stab ] 
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much bruised that she has since 
died. 

Aidmira’ty-cffice, April 22. 
Inclocures from the ear) of St. Vine 
cent, dated on board the Hibetre 
nla, ot Ushant, éLp. 1] it, 1SUG. 


Prince of Wares, of Rochefort, 


I have the honour to transmit to 
vour lordship a copy of the letter 
1 have this dav received from capt. 
lord Cochrane, of his majestv’s ship 
Pallas, under my orders. Tt will 
not be necessary for me, my lord, 
to comment on the mntrey nhiiy and 
rood conduct displayed by lerd 
Cochrane, his officers and men, in 
the execution of a very hazardous 
enterprise in the Garonne; a river 
the most difficult, perhaps, in its 
navigation ot any on this coast. 
The complete success that attended 
it, aS well as the destruction of the 
vessels of war, mentioned m the 
said letter, on the coast of Arcase 
sore, bespeaks their merits more 
fully than is in my power to dog 
to which miuvy be fairly added, that 
nothme can evince more cle irly 
the hivh state of discipline ot the 
crew of the Pallas then the humae 
nity shown by them to the enemy 
i) the conflict. 

Epw. THoexsorouGH. 


’ 
The earl of St. Via i. 


y - y+ a / 
Pa fd wf) \y 
Sos 
s? is 

— ‘ ° : 
biaving received 

} ; } >. * 
Wriite ii [2] v4 d correct, ( i ‘—." Si Ude 
tion ‘ ‘ the corvettcs mn the rever of 

) ) *e 1..«! 
Ronurde:ux, a litle after dark, on 
fely he bP, 
tiie eCVciah 4 of the ine the bP las 
: ° 1 ° 
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and 95 men, which had the cuard, 
was boarded, carried, and cut out, 
about 20 miles above the shoals, 
within two heavy batteries, in spite 
of all resistance, by the first-lieute- 
nant Mr. Haswel!, Mr. Sutherland 
the master, Messrs. Perkins, Craw- 
ford, and Thompson, together with 
the quarter-masters, and such of 
the seamen, the serjeants, and ma- 
rines, as were fortunate enough to 
find place in the boats. The tide 
of flood ran strong at day-light. 
La Tapageuse made sail; a ge- 
neral alarm was given; a sloop of 
war followed, and an action con- 
tinued, often within hail, tll, by 
the same bravery by which the 
Tapageuse was carned, the sloop 
of war, which had been before 
saved by the rapidity of the cur- 
rent alone, after about an hour’s 
firing was compelled to sheer off, 
having suffered as much in the hull 
as the Tapageuse in the rigging. 
The conduct of the officers and 
men will be justly appreciated. 
With confidence I shall now beg 
leave to recommend them to the 
notice of the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty. It is necessary 
to add, that the same morning, 
when at anchor, waiting for the 
boats (which, by the bye, did not 
return till this morning), three 
ships were observed bearing down 
towards the Pallas, making many 
signals: they were soon perceived 
to be enemies. In a few minutes 
the anchor was weighed, and, with 
the remainder of the officers and 
crew, we chased, drove on shore, 
and wrecked, one national 2¢-eun 
ship, one of 22 guns, and La Ma- 
licieuse, a beautiful corvette of 18 
mins; their masts went by the 
board, and they were involved in 
a sheet of spray. All in this ship 
showed good zeal for his majesty’s 
service. ‘lhe warrant officers, and 


Mr. Tattnal, midshipman, supplied 
the place of those cOMMissioned, 
The absence of lieutenant My 
ton is to be regretted; he would 
have gloried in the expedition wih 
the boats. The assistance rendered 
by Mr. Drummond, of the royal 
marines, was such as might have 
been expected. Subjoined is aliy 
of the wounded, together with the 
vessels captured and destroyed since 
the 26th ultimo. 
Cocurane, 
Admiral Thornborough. 
Killed—None. Wounded—3, 
Vessels taken or destroyed—Le 
Dessaix, chasse maree, taken; Llsle 
d’Aix, ditto, taken; La Pomone 
brig, taken; a large brig, burnt; 
a chasse muree, wrecked, 
National ships—La Tapageuse, 
of 1+ guns and 95 men, taxen; La 
Malicieuse, of 18 guns, wrecked; 
imperial ship, of 2+ guns, wrecked; 
imperial ship of 22 guns, wrecked. 
(This gazette also contains a 
letter from capt. Brace, of his ma 
jesty’s ship Virginie, giving an ac 
count of his having, on the 9th in- 
stint, captured the Spanish schooner 
privateer Vengador, of 14 guns and 
$2 men. ] 
——— Admira'ty-office, April %. 
This gazette contains an incl 
sure from admiral Young, of a let 
ter from cupt. ‘I’. M. Allan, of the 
Hind revenue cutter, dated off Cat- 
water, April 21. It states, that on 
the 18th the cutter fell in witha 
French brig privateer of 14 gums 
three leagues N. N. E. of Scilly. 
She fired a broadside anda voller 
of musketry, and then crowded all 
sail to get off ; but, after a running 
fight for three hours, she struck 0 
the Hind, and proved to be L'In 
trepide, of St. Maloes, of 14 guts 
eight of which were in the 
The captain and two of the cre 
were killed, and two wounded. The 
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Hind had none either k kitled or 
wounded. ‘The privateer had deen 
out 0 days, and had c iptured four 
eels, ' 
% a inclosure from sir A. Coche 
rane contains 2 : letter frou capt, 
J. Smyth, of the Wi olverine, ditted 
January 81, 60 leagues to the wind- 
ward of Barbados, and anno nse 
the capt ve ¢ trhe french ci woner 
privatcet Lia Petite Connance, ot 
three gins and 50 men: and Ne 
other from capt. Barker, of the 
Grenada brig, dated off Grenada, 
February is, stating the capture 
of the French schooner letter of 
Marque Princess Murat, having 
two fY2-pound ‘rs, one Y-nounder, 


ahd 


; 
od several swivels, with 52 men. 
The enemy had three men killed 
snd seven wounded ; on board the 
Grenada, Mr. Atkias, the master 
was wounded, and a boy killed. 
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schooner privateer, of 14 guns and 
67 men, trom HKayonne. ‘She had 
been out 15 davs, and had caplure 
ed a Swede, a Hambursher, and a 
Dane; which last was “retaken by 
the Lhunderer. 


CEREMONIAS Or THE TRIAL OF 


LORD MELVILLE. 


.: } 9 
i rat day, Lucsday, A; “"Y, 


At 10, the speaker of the house 
ot commons came to the house, 
and in a short tume took the chair. 
He then dispatche d the serjeant at 
arms to cletr the passages, and 
about halt- =pitst 10 proc eded to 
the bar ot the howe; when the 
members, bei called OVUT uce rd. 
ing to their counties, proceeded to 
Westminster Hialk At S7 mi- 
nates past 10, Mr. Whitbread ap- 
peared, 2nd, preceding the other 
1) _ ters by aiew paces, repaired 
ta the box prepared for them. Fle 
Avs tols raid by Mir. l’ox lords 
Hewick, H. Petty, A Hamilton, 
ra Robert aT enccr, and the rest 
of the members of the commens 
associated with hun in conducting 
the impeachment. ‘They were all 
in court dresses. As soon as the 
maniveers were seated, the other 
members of the house of commons 
came m, according to the order 
mm owluch their names had been 

iheir seats 
indiscrnmmtely on the benches 
prepared for Cem, on the right ot 
the hall, locking trom the throne 


Wich is peaced at the upper end, 


’ te 


Cli. d vers DULL GCOOR 


close to the Leps. ascen une to the 
courts of kine’s beach and chance. 
r\. \ hen the members had be cn 
“ald seated some mint a the sre ik. 
er entered, and took his seautin the 
chair prepared for im, in thé mid- 
dle of the tront row of the benches 
ot the commons. Lhe number of 
members present was near 50U: 
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but the ater je of the space prepare 
d for the h woe 

c oe tac OU r i Lo) ii Hho ‘ 
not occiipied ; the gallery behind 

the managers’ box being not above 
one-fourth full. 
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About ll, the 
lords moved trom their own cham- 
her of parliament, the clerks ot 
parliament first, the masters of 
chancery followine them, next the 
serjeants, then the atter 


judge “ 
, 7 7 han . My } 
heraid, and then the 
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Tictm a cluer 


sons of peers, and peers mmor ; 
) ¢}, . 


then, after the ushers, 
Barons, 2 and 2 


9 ~~ thee ee me 


M. wr ju 1sCS. 
Dukes. 
Viscounts. Are] 
Karls, b Ld. Chancellor. 
[n about tive minutes aster the 
had tuken his seat, the 


house ot lords 
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PrOcCssiOl om the 


. 4 / 
DCN to entey the h til. } inst 
ph 
nA N ee 
came Measrs. Rose and Cowper, 
elerks ot the lords; next, the mas- 
} o} , , } 
tr ms oy) Ci } ~% . eer } 4 \ merecen +. 
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ery +) : 
hie heralds at arms next appear 


ed, Who were folLowed by the bi- 
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chops, barons. and viscounts. After 
an mtervalr of a Quarter of an jour, 
+! > } ' : 
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ot the hall, 
the counsel’s box, tool his place 
“wane f° ; age 

mside the immediately be. 
hind the barons’ bench, and just 
and Plomer, 


Lire lord maesyite 


irom the bettom 
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his counsel, His iordship was im 
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a court dress, bottle ciech, with 
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cul ect outtons > he 
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was unrobed, 
with his tace towaty ls the 
box of the managers of the im- 
peachment. displayed a man- 
ly composure, and was partie ulare 
ly attentive to the « pening speech 
otf Mr. Whitbread. In the 
allotted to lord Melville's counsel, 
wir. Robert Dundas, lord Mel- 
ville’s son, sat, exhibiting a verv 
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Mr. Whitbread stated, that be 
had, in the mane or the pouse 
commons, and «all the commots 
of Great Britain and treland, et 


libtted articles of imp ichment 
Thee inst lord Melvill 
red that he was now ready to mane 
eood the sume. 
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eito read the articles of impeach- 
ment, which occupted 40 minutes. 
Lord Melville’s answer was next 
read. The tenth, or aiid nal 
charge, WAS read in like manner, 
as well as lord Melville’s answer 
to that particular charge, and his 
rotest against it. yy hese to 0k up 
about 7 minutes More. 

The lord chancellor now ad- 
dressed himself to lord Melville 
and the managers, and mformed 
them that they were to address 
whatever they had to offer, to the 
peers, and not to the chancellor. 
His lordship then reti red from the 
woolsack, and took his seat m a 
chair at the derk's tab le, Hts 
lordship’s seat on the wo olsack was 
then or cup) ied by the prince of 
Wa aes, W ho had h it] ierto sat bestd e 
him. On the left hand ot his roy- 
al highness were the dukes of Cla- 
rence and Kent; on the right the 
duke of York. 7 he duk es of Cum. 
berland, Cambridge, and Glouces- 
ter, stood the greater part of the 
time, the seats for the peers ni 
being sufficient to accommodate 
more than thi ee-fourths ot the 
number who attended. 

As soon as the chancellor was 
seated at the table, a pause of a 
few minutes took place, during 
which the whole of the numerous 

and plendid assem! han re p escent 
Were hiled with anxiou Ss expecta- 
ton, Mr. Whitbread then stood 
Bp, anc 


. 


1 addressed the peers, in one 
of the n 10st clog lent, Nervous, and 
@ the same time suet al speeches 
that ever was heard. in support of 
the >charges. He spoke tor three 


Ours and three in eters and du- 
Prine 


He CverTy mome of that lon: i” 
time W2s heard with unwearied at- 


ention by every one present. He 
evun - it 


at a quarter past 12, and 
uciuded a few m) nutes befo ire 4, 


amidst . 
“st A general buzz of admira- 


Cy 


tion. Thelord chancellor return. 
ed immediately to the woolsack, 
and adjourned the court ull next 
day. From the excelent arr ange- 
ments i — by the lord cham- 
berlain, and his son, the hon. Mr. 
Burrell, who acted as his deputy, 
the company got out with the 
greatest ease. All had reached 
wir cartiages before 5 o'clock. 
The duchess ot York was the only 


present of the royal family. 
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female 


Adiiraliy-office, May 5. 

This gazette contains two let- 
ters trom capt. Younghusband, 
JJheurevx, to adm. Cochrane. The 

i lad, J iN). By 
and announces the capture of the 
Spanish opal of m An seen, 

r + 


oO! elght 6-p wag and } 


rst 1S dated ott Li 


with a v: tluable Cc argo ol dry secdl 
and win C5 and the 5; anish brig ¥ 
S idad, from Cadiz to Ver Crud, 


with brandy and wime.—The other, 
dated off Barbadoes, March 10 . 
states the capture of ve lrench 
privateer Le Huron, IS vuns 
and 1SO men. ‘The 7 ivateer had 
reaptain, second-lieutenant, and 
men killed, and 7 wounded. 

A terte Tr from Cipt. Collier, of 
the Woolverin 1, to adm. Cochrane, 
states, that he captured on the 12tlt 
of March, the French sch ooner 
La Tremeuse, of S guns and 2% 
men, from Guadaloupe. Anos 
ther from licut. Briarly, of the 
Steady, dated Dec. 24, mentions 
his havjug proceeded in the Brill. 
ant schooner, with a launch, to 
Pardo Bay, on the Spanish coast, 
and taken a row-boat privateer, 
with a schooner and two sloop$ 
which she had captured. 

Captain sir Ik. Berry writes o 
©e same admin: il, dat C od M. rch § 
nforming him of the capture, bf 
(D2) Loe 
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the Agamemuon and the Heurcux, 
of La Dame Ernouf 
rom Guadaloupe, of 17 gun 
150 mcn. 

Lieutenant Shackleton, of the 
Rebuff, ia a letter to sir J. Sau- 
murez, states,thatonthe 26th ult. 
he captured I.a Sorctere French 
privateer, from St. Maloes, of 16 
vuns and 46 men, 


Admiral ‘yooffice, Naz 6. 

Copy ofa letter from sir John Bor- 
lase Warren, bart. and K. B. 
vice-admiral of the blue, &c. to 
William Marsden, esq. dated on 
board his miajesty’s ship Tou- 
droyant, at sea, the Lith of 
Mareh 1800. 

Sit, 

I request you will conimuncate 
to their lordships, th: it at h: ilt- -p: ASE 
“¢ aom onthe lth ef March, 

eiaeay? s ship the London, 


t 
tioned to 


thane 
schoodnic Ty 


s and 


ee. 


hi. 


which | had st wind- 
ward of the squadron, h ving WOFe, 
‘ 4 
> . ¢ s ,) : | ‘> 
snd made the sirual tor some 
’ . 
Lranee Salis, { directed the St] Rte 
. % - 1} ‘ . 7. } . 
dt Mi ai) vi ¢ ta ~ NISE Ut 1 i thie 
; ; : a 
larboard tach, the wind bemg wit 
’ r ae 
W. S. W. and, as* day-helit ap- 
—— | y 1 os } . cerny-al . 
poured, made the sienal for a gee 
5 | ’ ’ 
neral chase: seon atterwards the 


LCLION 
ne 

ip and a frimate, 
and SUppel rune 
ning fire with those ships, which 
were endeavouring to escape, until 
halt past seven, when the Amazon, 
i TILER ) > ] *,> | | > . , ' , { 
eines the advanece Sahl} . pursuce 


= and engaged the trigate, which 


London Was ebserved in 
with a large 
conti wl 


Sir 
Libay 
ts sl 


as attempunge to bear away 
1 he remainder of the squadron 
‘ » , 

so eg Rust bps mn the enemy 
“01 ene ae : : 

(and action having conttaued 

4 
from bef re davencht until lorty- 


hree minuies afier nine a. me)s the 
ine Of battle ship, bearing the fl ur 
ot a rearetcdimiral, struc! * > and ; at 


hity-three minutes p above 


> 
4 
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. ‘ 
is } » 
. \ bail 
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hour the trigate als 
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whe} l 


) te 
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bowed he» 
wel \ ATyie i) 
boudroy wait \ ith 


‘ AdTEP es 


be al J the 


all Of 


ral Luincis’s su ad, and ni a 
me that the ships Which had me. 
rendered to his majesty’s col be 
were the Marengo of 80 ons 
740 men, and the Belle Poule, of 
fO guns, enshtcen-pounders, and 


oCO men, returning to France from 
the Fast Indices ; these slips | ben 
the remainder of the Fren: ‘h sua. 
dron which had committed & 
much depredation upon the Britisy 
COMMEeCree nt the Leas tern world, | 
have much satistaction in statins 
the meritorrous and gallant con 
dnet of captains sit r Harry Neale 
and William Parker, su; pported by 
the zeal and bravery of ihe officers 
and crews ot their re pective ships, 
who claim my warmest thanks and 
acknowledgments ; and whose ex 
ertions, IT hope, will recommend 
them to their lordships’ partici 


notice and favour, becanw 


ty ax \We 
ever, avoid recvretun , th it the 
a a . -~ A) «he ae 
korece OF the CUCMV chick Daet al lord 
to the officers and men et her 
ships al ti SQ Uh lle) wi ) sowed 
Tike TY ‘ \ ITiesi « S t , nav 
} | ’ ’ “rr , 
ClOsee Wiki Ne eipem l ( )por- 
} a ’ . lan 
cues tha Kilsplay , VuOW 
and attachn ms | tiem 3 r ana 
eountyy, Wich, & am contra, 
thes VW til be 0) Lpdp>5 »>CVENCE i 
some future and more favor 
| } } | t 
OCC RSTO, have mete ral ' 
the att ea a Wo ina d Cla aMhete 
} . . - . - 1 o} . 
sits oe Lit a ty « «lS WO a> & ‘ 
ad , *? . -. . ‘ x 
detects 3 iy fuive bacwise i 


. tant a 


ear (] 
See west wa “ stacel WW t 


VRPT RC Ua 
ships .captured, ti wit 


1 hy 


the seth 
an account of the 
the enemy, being the most corre 
tht could be | certained trol 
the roile de pUIP.e e. Rearaadin. 
L.inots ts among the wounded, 3 
weil as several other officers. 


Jous Boxrase Wark’ 
( Here 


ass sustames 


(Signed ) 
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"Here follows the retura of the 
iilied and wounded], 


Foudroyant, at sec, March 13. 


\ list ot s} Nps bel on: tab 1g to the 
Vrench governme nt, ¢ aptured on 
the }: sth of March, 1808, by a a 
squadron under the command 
of vicoeadmiral sir John Borlase 
Warren, bert. and K. B. 
Marengo, 80 guns, 740 men, 

reareadmira! Linois; Vrigraud, 

first-capt. Ch; isselau, second-capt. 
Belle Poule, 40 guns, 18-pound- 
ers, 820 men, Brinilac, capt. 


(Signed) J. B. Warren. 


F. udroy ink, ae aren 4 lars / | +, 


A return of the killed and wound- 
ed on board the Marengo and 
Belle Poule, m the action on 
the 13th of March, 1806, 
Marengo and Belle Poule—65 

9°??? 


killed, and “SO wo nded, 
( Sigrned ) ', B. Warren. 


’ > hed 4 ler AY 7 
( py or a letter from F. Rac vaitife 
} "4 ’ . ao ‘¢ ! * 
land, transmitted by admiral 
— en , ® et XT 
| rd Ga d er, tO Wm, iviirse 
-_ 
en, su, 
y 
OO 
| Mle i ies Apri! ~te 
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‘iv lord, 
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i (OW rm yon, that his 
. ‘ ! 
Miuresty Sp = L.oire, = vesterd.as 
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‘ i hit PS cdicer, () im le 
iz } 


ices. Omin. captured th 
> P ° 
eCiee, a very tine new 
Pamash privaicer schooner, plere- 
itor Ph gu 
a “ae 
| Miepounder, and 
3 rey > » | ) 4 ’ 
[ me sone Dad been ALE Oi if - 
five days, on her first cruize; 


mavine tuken anv thine. 


back Lae gid (ail] to be, x Ce 
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a I. TL. Mattuanp. 
KY sit ittil lor ( TU. tT, & Ce 
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jesty’s ship the Minerva, to Wim. 

MM, irsde Ny esq. dated off Cape 

Finisterre, April 26. 

Minerva, off Cape Finist. Ml, 
“tps id 20. 

Sir, 

1 have the honour to inform you, 
that waiting in Finisterre bay for 
moderate weather, and the junc- 
tion of his majesty’s gun-brig Con- 
flict, Routenene J. B. Batt, to cut 
out some small crate lying under 
the town, a French privateer lng- 
ger rounded the cape, and imme- 
diately wore, and stood to sea. 
At eleven P M., aftera chase of 
near GO miles, she was boarded by 
licutenant Batt, und proved to be 
the French lugger Vinisterre, of 14 
guns and 52 men, commanded by 
Mons. Michael Deure; had lett 
Corunna that morning, had made 
no capture, and intended cru “— 
oil Oporto fi wr British conve } 
have great pleasure in st iting ‘the 
very active conduct of lieutenant 
Batt, of the (‘on flict, to whom |] 
fecl prinetp none indebted for the 
c ap ure iyi e privateer, 

I have the honour to be, Ec. 

(>. R. Corrine. 

Yesterday an overland dispatch 
was received at the India House, 
heineing intelligence down to the 
lattes end t Jdocember. It does 


NOt appear that there was any ape 
| 

peheoston of the tranquillity of 

I } | ° }* 

pide deme soon Fr pee > 1, cither 


hy Seindia er Holkar. The fol- 


kowinse comprise tic most mate. 
rial intelligence brought by the 
he icrs i— 
“ Powhar, Deember 17. 
“We have just beard by “u dis- 
patch which sir Edward) Pellew 
hia recely R| {; 1 Te i il Tre l- 
bridge, ar Vena fv. dated t! » Sth 
inst. that the Cambrian arrived 


there thie day betore, having led 
(1) 3) 
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in aa Tam a e d it si, Vie 


“ Scaleby. 
“ David Scot dry: Arda- 
sor, Le Ue, } : rube th, C: in} ay l, 


Minerv:, Cornwallis, Eugenia, and 
Castlereagh, for B inbay. And 
Orient, La Paix, Alexander, and 
Udney, tor Calcutta. 

“ By the Cambrian, the admiral 
has intelligence that capt. Weed, 
of the Phaeton, was very much 
alarmed to: the safeiy of the En- 
glish supercargoes (about thirty), 
who had all lett Mocoa the {Ist of 
October, tor Canton, and at the 
date ot his letter he had no ac- 
counts of them: it was supposed 
that the Ladrones, who trein wreat 
force, had intercepted and stopped 
them; they had the Phaeéton’s 
Jaunch to convey them, with a car- 
ronade and 16 men; and captain 
Wood had dispatched the Harrier 
brig, as far as she could proceed 
up the Inner Passage, to their as- 
sistance.” 

6 December 23, 

The Ladrones are eeitine un- 
commonly bold ; they attacked the 
Harrier brig, wi ich sailed a few 
d ys ag yby order of « pet tam Wood, 
of the Phacton, in quest of the 
launch with the SUpPCTCATeMoeS ON 


' 
‘ 


board, and received such a drub- 
bins, as wtiis h ye lw il h Cj their 
comrades in check fir s ne ture 
to come. A ’ t) ey 4 ne VourTe 


ed to torce their way en board 
mM great nunibers, thev were most 
ee Caen gO 
vigorously opposed by the crew, 
who soon Tad thirty dead upon 
= } } ’ . 
the UCCA, and TOO several pit- 
soners,’’ 
r 

We are hap ppy in being enabled 
tO state, that accounts of a till 
, , . 
ter Gate have been received, 
a - 
w hich Mention th it the 
ROCs, who it was fe 


Murde red, have hot sO 


Uperc: iTe 
| } 
red had been 


3,4 
2 tte 4 CUe 
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They were attacked by the La. 
drones, and, after a stout res. 
ance, taken prisoners, and plup. 
dered. ‘They were then confined 
in prison, until the freebooters 
should have an Opportunity of 
making proposals for their ransom, 





Another letter of the 25th states: 

“ We are sorry toinformyorof — ' 
several very valuable Cay tures hav. 
lig been made in the bay by the 

scllona tud Henrietta, aimost on 
the cruizing 2 round of the Psyche, 
Dasher, and St. Ftorenzo; the for. 
mer has i the Princess of 
Wales, from the coast of Sumatra, 
for Bengal; and the Melville, 
from Caicutta, to Mascat - and 
the latter, the Waldegrave, from 
China ; Commerce, from the West 
Coast; the Phanixy and Robust, 
from Calcutta to Bombay. 

The Coutts, Cumberlan id, Hope, 
Easter, and Harley , satled from 
o lacca, for Ch ily on the 15th 

October under convoy of the 
Bi nheim man of war. 

The Aplin joincd one of th 
above ships, supposed the former. 

The Culloden, Albion,and Scep- 
tre, men of war, an 1 the Seatlower 
brig, Were cruizing off Ceylon on 
the | 7th ot Decembes r. 

The Dev: AYNCS, from Ma idras t 
London, put into Penang, alk 
and sailed again; ine not men 
tioned, but supposed in November. 


Adniralty-offce, Muy 10. 


ate! | he 
Copy of a letter from the ear! at 
Sc. Vincent, K. B. admiral and 
commander in chief, Xc. to W. 
Marsden, esq-, dated Hibern, 
off Ushant, May 3. 
Sirs 
J this day received the 08 
copy of a letter from licut. Usher 
of the Colpoys hired bris, — 
ng 









inclosed 
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ee = 
account of tiie capturing 
marées in the river 


ng wns 
mm chasse 


Poutljan. 


: | 
My i id, 

t have the honour to acquaint 
yout lordship, that on the 19h 
‘+ ctonding along shore between 

Tt we, ale A 
*eGlenans and Isle Groer,wiid the 
Ltrack m ce pany yt percetvs ad two 

maiees at anchor in the en- 
og and 


4 at ‘ i ran up 
‘ i 
t ai’ . i a\t > HA necess:} to 
siencce a two-vu matterv. Dilore 
, i 
° 1 ] ' hyeor 
vi ; i " Li? i \ to tlie le I 
landed with twelve men from each 
- 9 1, ] 
’ , i! { atte | Saal ‘ veh dall il 
| ti) ‘) } ' ‘led eee) 
‘ } ’ i , ANG CL Liv, 
estes fy . j 7 « 
t "4 aaa) fis ’ ‘ has hoe | ditere 
Wards brougit t \ 5s down 
' a } > 
‘ Sag oka | uy > tire Sic il 
most af L)ani!!.2: se “s 
{Donian. Jam happy to 
9 ‘ a "eg . ; 
wat your lordship that the 
! Ty) ric? ' 
wed 4 \ Sua i Lua ‘ is 
i Ol t thy t | i ; & 
} } 
‘ 
ind ie t can Have lo ace 
i : ’ ¢ | 
: j ‘ rt Tec cd 
ae Be ee 3 
Ea Lie 4 eli hid Vv d1t1S Well Gite 
’ 7. -s ; , 
Q ! 3) Like en lv s ril 
‘ » of 
» = uli \ Vere recone 
' | j 
K > ind beach, = | 
‘ ’ ’ 
; " . ' 4, f t 
shlauelal O49 rod To var. VV OO l, 
. e% ; 
iy ’ n of t wro% Pp 
} " 
\ ila fee ! j < Vic . tid 
} 
“ ’ 
. . i ty afd bebld Ie d, 
T ; 
~ : 
‘ i\t ‘ i 4i MWOouT, XC. 
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city, private ship of war, to W. 
Marsden esq. dated Gibraltar, 
March ie 

Sir, 

Ib 3 leave to inform you, that 
durin may last cruise to the west- 
V rd, Il made the following Cup. 
tures, eg Ric French privateer 
1¢ 1}8-ponnder and two 
pease ecnrronades, and 37 men: 
two Spanish gun-boats, Nos, 12 
and 15, commanded by lieutenant 
of the navy, mounting each one 


«je ‘ye $6-pounder car 


Josefine of 


~ a) pM under, Chaat 


ronade, and two swivels, and L5 
men; and his majesty’s late lug. 


vor Experiment, mounting four 4- 
pounders, and manned wrth SO 
hien. 

} have the honour, &c. 
> 
444i 

Michare dt Novetra. 
' =X 
Mark. 

2, About nine o’clock on Sa. 
turday nicht, an alarming fire 
’ ‘ . " ‘ . 
broke Ou. mi Bear-al! » KF lect. 
mn irket, t the house ot Mir - Step- 
toe, 2 1 but ther, who has lkewise a 
shic D ih the market, i Oo" oat en tl fo} | 
Sced ned im conseguence of a matd- 

{i ; i 
servant imprad hd 
ie Oy roe “Tyo 
candic wita the children clilel 
had put them to bed; which prac- 
tice Isjunfortunately, too prevalent. 


entiv leavin 


: 
shie 


Phe ent went out f ome porter, 
ind on herieturn found that the 
Himes nad not ond; msumed the 
bed-curiams, | mit h id reached the 
bed-room deor; she made every 
effort to gain admission, but find- 
Ing it impracticwle, immediately 
Ave the alerm, when every one 
became anxious for the satety of 
the children 


ever, 
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by the mother, who ran up from 
the market and saved her child’s 
life at the imminent risk of her 
own. The appearance of the fire at 
the early part of its career was 
extremely awfnl, and seemed to 
threaten the adjoining houses with 
destruction; but froin the timely 
assistance of the firemen, who ex. 
ed themselves ina oe 
manner, it soon began to Jose its 
alarming aspect, “The houses on 
each side were much damared,par- 
ticnlarl: Mr. Lines’s, who has lost 
a considerable q rantitv. of his fur- 


DWiure. Pa igs OF whi qd London, 
] o}, erilsemtans e. ] Dox ce ee 
na ther volunteers, attengeca with 
the greatest promptuuce, and were 
° : | } ’ - } ? 1h 1h. a 7) ‘id 
t tl} u ru -to the Cistresses 


~~ ° ’ ort 
COURT OF KING S BFNCH, 
‘ yo) 
BViakV & Le 


"These persons had been found 
guilty during the sitting af- 
he 
escape of two French prisoners.— 
They were now broug! it up to ree 
ceive sentence, which Mr. Justice 


: e me ; 
ter bast term, OF assisting im ¢t 


Grose pronounced nearly as fol- 
low s 

“ You are all of vou convicted of 
‘ees So Similar, that the same 
opsery IONS, and the yuNe pimish- 
ment, will apply each of you. 
You, Thomas Wildon, were con. 
victed of aiding per abetting m the 


- 


CsCrpe of twa prisoneys Of war 
trom Chesteriteld ; and you. Isaac 
Alexander Cowen, and James de 
Young, of endeavouring to facili. 
tate the » oarture of the SMe per. 
sons fo 1 heir own country. The 
rrr Baal produced at the trial, and 
the facts then proved, fully wor- 
ranted the verdict of the jury. 


The notice affixed in the streets of 
Chesterfield, ayainst commis 

such offences, ought to have re, 
red you; but nothing could ee 
your guilty progress, and yoos 
crime has been establi shed bevond 


a doubt, Yor ar con duet has beeg 
much ine ed, Isaac Alerzan, 
der Cowen, and James De Young, 
by the affidavits produced in min. 
gation of punishment, in which 
you have ventured to swear wha 
we must consider to he entirely 
false, because it 1s utterly ine Se 
sistent with the verdict of the jury, 


, 
5 Our offence appr x hes = rer to 


| 
hich treason than any other in the 
list of Crimes 5 in isimueh AS 1% SUP. 
1" ) 
plies the enemy with the mos 


useful engines of war, I mean, 
nen, and prevents us fro m freeing 
our countrymen trom slavery, by 
roaking an exchange of prisoners, 
We are sorry to see in you, T. Wik 
don, that the love of money has 
pained so great an ascendancy 
over your mind, as to lead you to 
forsake the inte rests of your own 
country 3 aad that it should lead 
you Cow en and De yi ung to be 
unvratetul to. that crovernme t 
which affords vou protection. This 
court, taking inte its consideranon 


se Paar 
every circa tance of aggravator 
“ id niit Tee Nae 1, Orders, thut you ¢0 


rs } eC: ue af VOU, be IM) NTIS . 
re in his majesty’s gaol of New. 


grate for two veurs, and then 


. A 
discharged. 

13. A most daring uttempt ¥ 5 

. ; co . . — “ 

On Aunday ma je to break « ¢ 

the shop of Mr. Priest in, jeweller 


and silversmith, in Princessstrets 
Soho. Mr. Pric stman aid the 
whole of his family laf the nous 
to go alittle way out of tone. 


: ar! ern An? 
From revo o’clock m rie a “ae 
till eignt wt the evening a num 
j vy the 
at men were alys Tr’ Cu by + 
vate b | Lar 
, nt thie $20)" 
neryhbours jurkin g ab it thie $9%; 
z Cor, 





Vadte 
oun 
Mf 
woe 
eae . 
! ' 
WICH 
| 
Woe 
shal 


hon 
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door, and endeavouring to break 
it open; but the door was so pro- 
eerily secured that all their excr- 
rans were baffled. information 
was at length sent to the public. 
Zee. in Bowestreet, when Black- 


‘ ss ; ' } . . a i 
ai aly Leck NUer, anc i at *} vil, V t init 
- ~ »} ? I ee 
in pursu tort the rouber ‘e é il tle 
betore nine o’clock they founda the 


by {ive hnotayious 


? 


«? p surroun leva 
he villains mude 


\. 7" 


hc jyeCOUTCua , 4 


‘ . “ ; 
2 desperate resistance Lo Lie ollicer S 


‘ ’ th) 9 > Dae bye 
main’? tiem m.o CUSLOCY 35 wit 
they at lonath succeeded in secur- 


ing Edward Leverton, John Cle- 


. me i ‘ } — ea _ 
mecnce, bia i Pere ee Surctie bkay Lid rt 
* , , 

\ bach Wi Cnt ct 5 Se ¥« Achy 
they were b Ft 93 » Bowests et, 
; " - 
. "7 | un 4 rv cenit til CAa4 i trit ‘ - 
rerio if / } ‘i, 
i ¢ Jal CS Ri i\\ay Cc le a bs 4 = 


nan (‘le nr i; —- . . 
l es n Vi Inence > MiAKCW iSC, tw OTOH 
evens . . ‘ me 4 

crows and a number of pick-lock 


keys found near the priscners. 


7 y al 
]? t. }, v/ - \ vy 5. 
A ) a e ¥ ‘ ° 
fi ¢ Daca) HAS D rece pry? } if 
t t | ti }] a. oe trom 1 { ee 


' ° 
; ( ri Md CXcraci ° 
ss | masxe8 aoe 8 varie? ‘ > 
A iidve bitay ‘ Yerryeyy e a) 1')~ 
© -\ ee - | 1% ’ 
. } . . . 
‘ ss i | teat et LPgt 4 ITi. tuat 
"~ o} J ] ls om, 
‘ ? ’ ts yt °) r 
‘ wear\t Ui e «s aelinit vt ti arty 
Ww) ? ? « - } 
¥¥ of . ‘ it d VUELWe'cl wie rigat 


} es ! ) + 
. © KI AZAIAC, AI the plentpo- 


ehhitury nt of > wlut Row mY iile 
Gun, vy terms which ; ppear to 
Me to be calculated to establish the 
relations of amity and « mcord be- 
tween the iwo “st te pen the 
: i ° ie ii 
, oeeure and permanent foun- 
“Oh Jour honourable court 
ig uO have the Satistaction to 
er. APpiised of the expectation 


Which [ cangdenr!} : . 
eA hk conhdentiy entertain of a 

7 , ae . . 

‘) 4G lavourabie termination 


ppc 
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of hostilities with Juswunt Row 
Holkar, and of the consequent 
important reduction in the muli- 
tary ch irires of the several prest- 
separable trom a state of 
lave the sutistaction toe ins 
form vour honourable court, that 


neriect tranquillity prevails in eve y 


den 1» il 
War.— 3 [ 


outer ot the company’s dormint- 
; ‘ ‘ 
ons: and [ am notawate of the 


Shite of any occurrence 


proba t 
nai ure c.icnbited to dtsturb it, or 


co. Oe Dae | . . } > 
to Mawwau tne Lia dalel sl t th SD? CUS 
. ’ : : } : 
ql tlt Bro it PMIWel dha prs Sn ee be 
‘ | ’” 
4 i A id 
~ . ,. , 
i) ryt; i ve i C1) asa 1f*- 
. , 7 
( ‘ ; Ty? 
4 ; ta ‘ ws Fe ‘ A 4 ‘*» 
' ! }) ‘> 
i | ' ; i “ ve°T os “» 
beara i ? t CON. 
! at ity (’ } ice 
fl 74 
Wi ’ ‘ t t tae Ca roacit 
( iL al with ‘t- 
" ‘ 
t if. «>? + ‘ ' ; | ’ "1 wm wa! oT 
} 9 ' } " ’ 
the rei Ll Ob aie ire { ‘iy 
to tac 3 . 1 4 
, ' " 
pOoTY! > Wid r he (ua sc 
rian } IVCly, ¥ re 
tT ( ‘ } ) yiile cb al iij- 
> 
io? A ia . 4 ’ ‘ we ‘ 4 ‘ i 
estubil t 
De ~ 17 ;™ 
41k 4 
| 
( (yt) ‘)1 t is ‘ ‘ i - ] «4 
; " ' . ° 
’ ® ty ‘ ie Cveppyeya 4 rin 
‘ : ’ ’ ° 
4 ne) | ii ’ , , ind 
\ ’ S tn { v1 ] SUT ANC ad le ig 
‘ ° 1A 
a) lid aa ‘ . - ie ] t "i 
ly l { hits TYj. tte . leo 4 “j 
‘ ‘ , 
} .' ] ‘ \ 
Qhii & id e &etd aa ny oa, ‘ 4 J be 
er 
biases 


i bouve the saiistaction to ac jRaant 


you, fur tae lords comnissroners of 


‘ . “ig 

tae wdni ] vy Uhliat tits han stv’s 
mo th dCi Mec, C.iptam sir 

‘} 2 Vist | iwinestone (one oF ‘ne 
hips siationed off Carthaeena tor 

; 
¢! " , - « \ . as , besace ? ya eeevee ’ 
a ah puUurpo cor Wiaicn no 4 wmy § 


syuadron), onthe 4th instant c ip- 
tured the Spanish brig of wer the 
Vieilante; tor the particulars of 
which 
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which I refer you, sir, to the tn- 
closed cop of captain sir Thomas 
Livingsto ne’s letter. 
I am, &c. 
COLLINGWOOD. 


- : - —— s 

iis majesty’s ship Renommee, 
. a" 4 pn ‘ 

ai dHhCPOlr, Europa i om, 

iy A? Vir -} 


WiN. WW. one nitiey O81” 

“itr 1SOG. 
My lord, 
mtornied your Jordsh 
us, that on the 3d mst. two 
of the ine, a trigate 
and brig, came out of th eC port ot 
Carthagena, having under their 
proteciton a few sm ill coasters, and 
that the ships of the line and frie 
gate chased us to the southward, 
while the brig and convoy steered 
along shore to the westward, the 
wind being north-easterly. 

Finding that the Renommée had 
left the Spanish ships a great di- 
stance astern, [ made sail as soon 
as it was dark for Cape de Gatte, 
im the ho pe oO} cutting ’ off the brig; 
and in this I was not disappointed, 
for at two a.m. on the #tth 
we saw the brig anchor under Fort 
Calleteres, @istant from it about 


*? ® 


two cables Heth. 

1 was prevented by ba®ine 
winds from getting up to her for 
three quarters of an hour; but 
when we €id ect up, her fire was 
soon silenced, and she was in our 
possession at half past three; the 
batteries on the shore began to 
fire, as soon as we were within 
reach, and continued doing it till 
we were out of their range. There 
were two gun-boats with the brig 
that fired a few shot at first; but 
they soon ceased, and I believe 
ran on the beach. ‘The brig was 
in the act of waz rping on ‘shore 
when we commenced firing; but 
ee magn we cut the warp, and 

hereby prevented her getting on 


< 


ip by the 


Sp: inish shi 


Ci. ? 


A L 


u 3 
shore. f am happy to say in dhe 
. ‘ ‘a oh 
+ {T-a5 iit } ] 
‘ ‘ ve er<? a | lies » — 
aliair we sy WINE UN Che Or no da. 


mage, and had 
wounded, 

The brig proved to he the Vie; 
lante, belonging to his cath 
majesiy, commanded by penis 
to ue navio Don Ar eph Jnhan, 
mounting TS guns, viz. ty ve }9, 


pounders, lonsr guns, and six 4 


~ 


My (WO meg 


10) 
“4 
Nie 


, . . 
pounders, shorter, with a crew of 
fu) *. 4 } 2 . 
100 men, and ts well calculated 
ror hes matesty ‘YyiCe 


wou ed i the fray: her mm. 
mast went averbourd soon after we 
ti ok } YSSES ian > ind the 1oremayt 
Wis nearly sharing the same fate, 
I therefore took hr r in tow, and 
hore u P f'n rT thi: anch Tage, where 
I arrived this day ; pe was the 
more wduced to take this measure, 
us upon Our appearance off Cape 
de Gatte, all the beacons towards 
Carthagena were tired, and I did 
not know how near the ships which 


had chased us the day before might 
be: I hope thes efore your lordship 
will approve of my having so done. 
T have reason to be well — 
with my officers and crew ont thi 


occasion; their steady and well 


directed fire did them great crea. 
As soon as the. prisoners are 


landed, &ce. IT sha 

station. 

] have the !seneur to be, &e. 
Thos. LivinGstonxt. 

To the right hon. lord 
Collingwood, Xe. 

Copy yota lett ‘r trom commo dor 
sir Home Poplh m to W liam 
M. irsden, CS. di: ited on hi oard bi , 
mayjesty’s amp Diadem, Table 


Bay, M. irch 4, 1S06. 


Sir, 


I beg you 1 will do me the honour 


to inform my lords commnssionets 


4 — yw Thy 
of the admiralt, > eat rt rine 


morn! 
Pees at’ 


ae 
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morning: a ship was di scovered 
coming from the southward under 

a press nal sail, and, s sOONn after, two 
more; one of wh ich the station on 
the Lion Rump reported to be of 
she line, and an enemy's ship; upon 
which | directed the Diomede and 
Leda to slip, and keep on the edge 
of the south-easter, which had pare 
tally set in on the east side of the 
bay. 

At eleven the headmost ship 
hoisted French colours, and stood 
towards the Diadem ; and by this 
time 1 was satistied, from the jue 
dicious maneeuvres of the ships in 
the offing, that they could be no 
ether than the Raisonnable and 
Narcissus. 

At twelve the French frigate 
passed within hail of the Diadem, 
when we changed our colours from 
Dutch to English, and directed 
her to strike; which she very pro- 
perly did immediately, and | sent 
the hon. captain Percy, who was 
serving with me as a volunteer, to 
take possession of her. She proved 
to be La Volontaire; is nearly 
1100 tons, and mounts 46 runs, 
: th a complement of 360 men on 


L congratulate their Jordships 
ity by this ¢ ipture, detachments 
the queen’s and 5th regiments, 
consisting of 217 men, who were 
taken in two transports in the Bay 
oD “cay, are restored to his ma- 
esty’s service, 
‘have the honour to be, &c. 
Home Porxwam. 


. An unfortunate ac cident has 
per ed to Mr. Charles Buxton, 
celebrated charioteer, on his 


‘ 
ie 


. 
‘ 


: aa hessaey Epsom to London. 
 #uxton in his phaeton, drawn 
orses, OVertook a triend in 
¢ drawn by the same 
and a mutual 


by i ur h 
d bar uc! 


Ma! mber v} hor C5 5 





~ 


determination being manifested to 
try the speed of the animals and 
the skill ot the drivers, a race was 
the consequence. They proceeded 
on nearly equal terms until they 
reached Ewel, where, on turning 
a corner, Mr. Buxton’s phaeton 
was upset, and he and his compa. 
nion, Mr. Hugh Atkins, a Russia 
broker, were thrown trom. therr 
seats in the carriage with such vio- 
lence, that each gentleman, singu- 
lar as it is, had a thigh broken, and 
three ribs. 


DARING ROBBERY. 

28. Last Wednesday night, about 
a quarter past ten, the long coach 
which conveys passengers from the 
Mail-coach Office, 1). Lwson-street, 
Dublin, to the packets at the Pi- 
geon-house, was stopped by ten or 
more persons, armed with blun der- 
busses, pistols, and swords, at the 
other side of the Canal Br diac , near 
a lime-kiln at the Low Ground, 
who robbed all the passengers, about 
seven oreight. ‘The villains obliged 
the passenzers to come from the 
carriage, and rifled them as they 
came out, commanding them to 
turn their faces to a wall that was 
near, immediately after plundering 
them, that they shoul ! not have an 
opportunity of observing their per- 
sons, Lord Cahir anc 1 Mr. Ge irre 
Latouche were two of the passen- 
rs from his lordship they took 
about 400/. and it is said 70 gute 
neas from Mr. Latouche. They 
robbed the other passengers of mos 
ney, and also carried off some light 
packages from them. Asmall box, 
which contained some of their artic 
cles, was found next mornung at 
the commons of Kilmainham, ta 
which place it is supposed they re, 
tired after the robbery to divide 
the spor 

BY, Th s day seven waggons 
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loaded with Cc asks of Spec ic arrived 
at the Bank ot E ny] and, under the 
escort of a party of light horse. 
The casks contain the 400,0007. in 
dollars, sent some time since from 
the Bank to Hanover, and which 
was luckily got away before the 
Prussians took possession of that 
place. 
JUNE. 
DREADFUL FIRE. 

At half past three o’clock thts 
morning, a dreadful fire broke out 
at the celebrated hotel in Chandos- 
sireet, Govent-garden, called the 
Key. It is said to have broken | 
out in the first floor, and to have’ 
been occasioned by the bed-curtains 
taking fire in a room where the 

candle had been lett too close to 
the bed. Those who were ever 
within the hotel know how many 
rooms were appropriated to the 
purposes of sleeping. Indeed the 
whole house was nearly composed 
of bed-rooms. It was most su- 
perbly furnished—every thing that 
expense could supply in the fur- 
nishing of bed-rooms was to be 
found in it—the drapery of the 
lie ds all festooned Aan d const ructed 
a "Egy ptienne—the hanging of 
the window-curtains, the elegance 
of the other fi irniture, the largeness 
of the giasses, the quantity of plate, 
every thi ne was calculated to daz. 
rile the eye, as well as to enchant 
the senses. In a house so full of 
such furniture, our readers will 
judge how rapid ok devouring 
must be the progress ot a fire. 
[i a short time the flames caught 
every part ol} the “pana rooms, 


, : | - 
«. . *, . Oererwr Peas . ** 
l‘o med © et: curniture Nu tound 


to be UN possible—-! ttle Or none 
“ aS saved— }‘o sad OC the lives of 
the temp rary mbhah ints ot the 
% 1 % , 


, 
= “y= 
Hotei, Was ali Cat could be done, 
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ry 
7 Une, 
and that, we lament to say, 
not entirely effected. Thesis aoe 
about 60 persons in the house rT} 
J 


equal number, as our readers may 
conjecture, of lx ties and gertle. 

men. On the first alarm of fire, 
the apartments, most of whic 

were locked inside, were forced 
Some of the persons had Just re. 

tired to bed—Judge of their cop. 
sternation to be a wakened by men 
forcing the doors. If Upon suc! 

a subject any levity could bate. 
dulged, it may well be supposed 
that some curious scenes took place 
All jumped out of bed, and, with. 
out waiting to dress themselves, 
attempted to hurry out of th 
house, The rooms are so magy, 
that some, instead of voing down 
stairs, got ito the other bed. 
rooms, Few of the ladics o 
gentlemen had time to get on the'r 
clothes, but ran into the streets 
nearly naked. The houses in the 
neighbourhood were open to re 
ceive them, and we may gnes 
the confusion which some would 
tee] mn being obliged to seid home 
tor fresh clothes. 

The enynles arrived | n goal 
time, and were well played; bat 
the fire had reached such a her: 
that it con not be stopped til it 
had consumed the whole Of the tt 
side, leaving nothing but t he bare 
walls standing.—One grentlemat uty 
beye nd the mick lie eres ae | ore 
ed to death. It is said nat lie Ade 
made his escape, but that be weet 
back to fetch away his partie, 
when, surrounded and caugnt 
the flames, he was unable to & 
turn, 
at} LVILLE- 
th al 

han 
e tae 


TRIAL OF LORD 


12, ‘his day, the seventeens 
the t: ial, as SOON AS the lord ts 
cellor had taken his seat at 
ble ; - he put the {yliow ing 4 ques 
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1806. } 
to the june or b; iron —** Cc harle "Ss 


iord Granard, how say you, Is 
Henry lord viscount Melville guil- 
ty or not guilty of the first article 
of charge exhibited against him by 
the conumons cf tne united king- 

U po mn whi ich lord Granard 
lay! r his ric¢ht hand 
upon | 1S a ist, ACh umed, * Not 
gu ity, upon my ac ynour.’—The 
wme ( quest! n was then put to the 
ren mainde! of the peers, according 
to their respective ranks; and at- 
ter the q lestton had been reped ited 
by the chancellor upwards of 1800 

LMes, the guilt: eS al a the not guile 
Lies § tocd as tollows. 

Guilty. Not cuilty. Major. 
Firstcharge..15....120.... 105 
Geommid ...0005he.0- Sl... 6. 27 
DE ccekccSeeass Ghacce Be 
Fourth.... None....125.... — 
SS eee Pee: 
TE cvvvvettocss Glncese OO 
Seventh ....50.... S85,. 
BED ccc cs 14... 180... 107 
Fa See: Pees 
a | a . aa) 

The dukes ot York, Cumberland, 
and Cambri id: "Ce, ind the duke of 
Gi uCcesicr, ner, ily voted } lot 
muilty; and the dukes of Clarc 


rd Sussex, 


dom!” 


Saad 
TU g heehee 


uce,. 
generally Guilty, 
except on the ith article. ‘The 
nd Jords Ellen. 
boronel and vi Pal generally 
vn wth the dukes of Pesos 


» Chancetior, 


“ eal r y ‘ 
Himiratty-olice, June 14, 


Copy of a totter from. vice-admicl 
in chief of 
id vessels at 
William Marsa 
Oq- dated at Vort-royal, April 1, 
| Mi 
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miralty, copies of two letters re- 
ceived trom captain Ross, of his 
majesty’s ship Pique: the brigs 
appear very well adapted for his 


majesty’s service, and not more 
than mine months old: if found 
thereto by the ofhcers of 


wich quate 

vard, T shall direct them to 
be purchased, and intend giving 
beut. Ward the command ot one, 
as a commander, till the pleasure 
ot their lordships is known, who, I 
am sure, will highly approve of 
bis conduct m tx varding ind cuar- 
rying the armed pete Santi 
Clara, and it will in some degree 


aileviate the very severe wound hie 
haus received in board ug he 


French brig of war. 
lam, &e. 
(Sirned ) R. Dacres. 
His majesty’ s hen Pigue, off 
Ucoa bay, Alarch Vj. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that heutenant Ward of his ITLAjOS 
ty’s ship under my command, in 
the gig, assisted by Mr. Eveleieh 
(midshipman) in the yawl, most 
cralhantls succeeded int 
capturnuy, alter a verv smart re- 
= INCe, fand without loss on our 

¢,) “9 shoe 90 armed schooner 

Santa Clara, of one nme-pounder, 
me “8 men, completely equipped 
for war, 


' 
ly mirded Adal 


ur to be, &e. 
bb. tl. Ross. 
To Rich. Decree, et ye Vicce 


adm. of the white, &e. 


: a ‘ ? 
£4 AVE LIC DONG 


Lis mrnest ys Mi Pigue, fl 
berine bs M. irch § Wile 
e honour to inform you, 
that yest rday, CTOSSINY over from 
Santo Domino to Cur acoa, I fell 
in With two men of war bries, 
taundine tn for the land: at one 
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p.m. being within long range, qT 
commenced firing to prevent ther 
getting in with the shore, and from 
superior sailing closed with them 
at two, when a most destructive 
fire continued for about twenty 
minutes; but a flaw of wind fa- 
vouring us, the helm was put 
down, which placed us imme- 
diately across the hawse of the 
commodore; she was directly 
boarded by lieutenants Ward and 
Baker, and Mr. ‘Thompson, and 
every inch of her decks most ob- 
stinately defended; the slaughter 
on both sides was dreadtul, and it 
ts with real concern [ state the loss 
of Mr. John Thompson, the mas- 
ter, who was killed with erht sea- 
men; and licutenants Ward and 
Baker, with twelve seamen and 
marines, wounded: the contest 
Was very severe, but im about five 
minutes the colours were hawled 
down; the other struck after a 
few broadsides more, end we took 
possession of the Phacton and Vol. 
tigeur, of 16 guns and 120 men 
each, French brigs of war, beau- 
tiful vesse!s, and only nine months 
old. It was tmpossible for two 
vessels to be more obstinately de- 
fended, every thing beme cut to 
pieces, and nearly one half their 
crews killed or wounded. I un- 
derstand they had been roughly 
handled by an English man of 
war brie ( Rein Deer) the day be- 
fore. beg leave to recommend 
to your notice my first-lieutenant 
Ward, whase good conduct at all 
times has merited the highest ap- 
probation; he is, ] am afraid, dan- 
yerously wounded. The death of 
Ir. ‘Thompson I most. sincerely 
lament; in him, his country has 
lost a brave and most excellent 
afheer; he is the same so hand- 
somely spoken of by captain Bis- 


sett inthe Raccon; he has left a 
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A L re. 


ufe, 
wife to lament his loss, and alma 


a stranger in this country, "The 
wound of leutenant Baker, | om 
joice to say, will only lay him ys 
for a short trme. The assistance 
I received from lieutenant Crsjp 
of the royal marines (who js gle 
wounded ) and his party deserves 
the highest praise, for the steady 
and well directed fire kept up hy 
them, and their soldier-like heh. 
viour at all times. We had only 
one mu wounded on board, ail 
the others were killed and wound. 
ed on the brigs’ decks. ‘The ship’s 
company behaved uncommonly 
well, and I trust the conduct of 

all will merit your approbation, 

L have the hononr to be, &e. 
Crarces BL, H. Ross. 

James Richard Dacres, esq. &e. 

Le Phacton, 16 guns, 120 mea, 
Freyanct, heutenant de vaissean, 

Le Voltiveur, 16 guns, 115 men, 
M.St. Craig, lieutenant de vaisseau. 

I beg leave to inclose you a list 
of the killed and wounded on board 
his majesty’s ship under my con- 
mand. I have had no account 
from the prizes, but their loss has 
been very great. The commo 
dore has lost his right arm. 

Cuartes B. H. Ross, 

List of officers, seamen, and ma- 
rines killed and wounded on 
board his majesty’s ship Pigues 

Charles B. H. Ross, esq. capt 

in action with the French ~ 

tional brigs Le Voltigeur and 

Phatton, on the 26th day ot 

March, 1806. 

Killed.—Mr. John Thompsos, 
master; Alexander Mackintos), 
yeoman ef the sheets; Matthew 
Meyler, able seaman; Cornelius 
Carmody (1), landman; Thomas 
Watkins, second gunner ; Thomas 
Reid, landman; “Tacob Reid, abe 
SeaMAN 5 James Shaw, Jandman; 
George Collier, supernumerary’ 


Wounded. 
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Wounded. —Mr. Willtam Ward, 
first ; lie > M: if . H. 1 ments 


, Vent. Mr. W. H. Cra 
ie f marines, slightly ; Wile 
5 Mar shal, boat tsw: Lin’: Ss 2 

“snd Mills, able searman ; Thomas 
Sc tt, ordinary seaman; Ralph 
Harrison, able seaman 5 William 
Pickoran, wbie seaman; Bryan 
White, quarter-master; — Danicl 
Hall, able seaman; Christopher 
Plake, supernumerary ; William 
Cames, private of marines; Jos, 
Wright, ditto; Henry Davies, 
dito. Total killed and 14 
wounded. 


Copy of another letter from vice- 
admiral Dacres to William Mars- 
den, es I. dated at Port Royal, 
April 27, 1806. 


mT, 
. 


I have much pleasure in inclos- 
ing, for their ad ships’? informa- 
Nl, the c py faletier P) uve Te 
ceived trom « apt, I: 'y ike, of ‘the Rein 
eer, ac cq nung me of the Cape 
ture of the French privateer schoon- 
er, La Creole, a vessel that has 
wen A fren Annoyance in and 


’ 
el. o 


; . 
bee PASS ATE »and had avoid. 


ed capture by the cruizers that 
ve fallen in with her, by superior 
‘ 4 
‘ bas 
lam, &c. 


ik. DACRES. 


» R on Deer, 


“. : 4 
, * ir ’ e? ) rs 
te ids J | Ore re | 3 iM N ichte 
le Uy ; , 
a | t-te D iy > A st of 
o,,° ’ *\ : 
44 Vhiy i ; de 


) en e 
fam much eratified ja havine 
‘ “<> 


Wieine « . } elas 
“Want you, that this morne 
ne sey ‘ mE o ) 
. r a Ory Cil.tsSe, | captured 
i. ’ ? 
baat Prenca Sc] yn 


privateer La 
Wey piereed for 14 guns, but 
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iS. ii YT < Mile el ery Or men ape 
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he rest heing 


were found on board, 
bsent in prizes. ‘The Creole 1s 
about ninety tons burden, is a very 
fine vessel, and said to be the fast- 
est sailer that has been in these 
seas: Ll am satisfied we never could 
have taken her, had not the com- 
mander been so «x nideat of her 
speed, as tO persevere till near 
under our bow, in endeavouring 
to ain the wind of us. ; 
| have the hon ur to be » Cs 
(Signed) Joun Fyerrr. 
Tames Richard Dac 


XC. xC. J IMaicau. 


*\ ’ 
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Copy of a letter from commodore 
sir Home Popham ta William 
Marsden, esq. dated on board 
his majesty’s ship the Diadem, 
in Table Bay » the Yith ot 
March, 1806. 

Sir, 

} have the honour to inclose to 
you, for the information of my 
lords commissioners of the admi- 
ratty, a list of ships and vessels 
taken, retaken, and destroyed, by 
the squadron I have the honour to 
command, 

I have the honour to be, &e. 

Homer Porwam. 
consists of five French 
ves ae two Spanish, one Batavian, 
and two Ene i h retaken. 

rT! his gazette also centatms an 


fa) 
, ° ° Vi, . *" © 
order in council for allowing frend 
ly and neutral nations to trade 


, *, 
Gcod Hope; prohi- 
UNE, however, the importation of 
jatic goods or military stores, cx- 
ont the India company, and 
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OWL aicelse J. 
Downing-street, June 23. 
TALCUTTA GAZETT& EXTRAOR- 
DINARY. 
Fort I’; iam, Jan, 27, 1806. 
A di isp Lich, of W hich the follow- 
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ing is 2 copy, has been received 
from the honourable the governot- 
genera!, by the honourable vice- 

resident in council, and ts now 
published, together with the treaty 
setitaded hetween the honourable 
company and Maharajah Dowlut 
Row Semndmbh, cn the ‘0d ot No- 
vember, 1805, with 
tery articles annexed to tt, for ¢e- 


neral in form atc Tle 


, 
the deciara- 


The hon. G. Udney, 


dent in council. 


ulti: " I had the honour to truns- 
mit the ¢ py of he tre conciud 
ed with Dowlut Row Scindiah Dy 
the nicht hon. lord Lake, on the 
22d af Novenber, under my in- 
structions, by which all differences 


bet eel the 
said =D whit R VW Oct diah had 


. ’ ° 
| Cal Sultis! rch ‘ y 14 4 yk . 
} : = b 
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voluntarily proposed, and 

quer tly the mere delivery of the 

declarat ry articles to th; 

tain, wilh answer the nurnoe f 

which they were framed. : 

Your faithful servant, 

Signed G. SAR LOW 

On a river near Raj a 
January 21, 1806. 


Definitive treaty of amity and alljs 
ance tctween the honourable 
English East India company and 
tite iy anarajah Jah Dox lue 
Rou Seindiah Bahcdur and has 
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7 | ° 
ie? TY =| ] i LO fn 
\ Y Tiyeeryvs toet mter su set, 
ij try ‘ - sie 
UOn OF seeme one 
Oo 
‘ ' 
» ‘ Vet CS), ‘ { 
Wl 2° 
F Sy (Aalst of 
‘ y hy 1° rmed in) “L 
t } | . ’ 
. o> v¥ ti Be | 
cry ‘ 
{ . r 
: 0] ap 1 of t a 
Aaah t ’ ’ ‘ . 7 
rous shoal 
> ** thal 4 at i ii | ) an 1 t 
c| \ , 
“Le aa rc ; With n pls- 


«? 


ENCE S. (71) 
tol.shot, commenced fixing with 
vigour on both and con- 
tinued closely engaced with the 


sides, 


‘ 
’ gs ’ 7 
Squataron ior two hours, when the 
*’ } . "7 >a ’ x. ae 
q Aa DOeT Lal akg in tae be ilp, hailed 
e¢ he hy d surrendered,” i lis eval. 


lant and determined resistance, to- 
eether with the dangers ol the 
shore, and the crippled condition 
of his majesty’s ship (the smooth. 
ess of the water admitting 


‘ the 
“or 
to use their guns 


nemy vith the 


j ~4 
ercatest effect), prevented me from 
- ! “ j 
pursume the remainder of the flo. 
or ey : 
Libit, alknourna several were much 
eRe cal nneliad «0 
4 ( Lhae « a Ca pr tlOcty lis wrt 


truck. to 
} | > OL. Had 


‘ ‘\ 
have 


trme before the shin 
cease firme, and 1 
It bee a dav-hivht, | 


from the firm and gallant conduct 


no de Ubt, 


evineed bs t! offices ; and ship's 
é 7 : | 
COMPA, that Wwe snou d have 


succeeded in capturing more of t 
enemy’s vessels. L have deeply te 
lament the loss of my nephew, the 
only officer, and eight seAmen ahd 
miarmes killed m the above conte {5 
and three officers and 

seamen and marines wounded, niz 
of whom are in a very dangerous 


ret 


ihe 


seventecn 
] 


, 


state. ship captured ts called 
La Lergere, mounts eirhteen lonr 
manned with 189 
men, and was commanded by 
Che icy Li lvi 9 capi une de {rGe 
ate, and commodore of the flotilla, 
and belonging to the Legion of 
Lionour. Sheis aremar! 
vessel, satls well, and is fit for his 
miajesty’s service, 
| bee particularly to recommend 
Li 4 licutenant 


ibly fine 


+ ’ i 9 
to vour lordship'’s n 
vy 13 ® 
vy bsahiliy He; Csi il]. 1 

’ \; : -' ‘ . 
senor Licutenant m tac actio 


July and ¢ist oct 


iy aeaada ‘ 


’ . ata 
mo Was ale 


1S of 
C)c- 
ihe 


GOA of 


, 
i - 


t 
‘ P| 
t ber, and 


who has been in 


~* 


SuiitD DCATLY nve Vea} >> «lS call 6 mcer 

deserving promotion. “The gallan- 
A I b 

try wna wd conduct of the other 

—_ a ; . . + 

( 4 io ei lasl ‘ip C( Mi pala) MIKCe 
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wise deserves my warmest ac- 
a knowledements. 

a, I inclose lists of the killed and 
% wounded; and have the honour to 
‘ be, &c. 

‘ | W. Prowst. 
ek, The right hon. lord Colling- 

| ie wood, commander in chiet. 
é 


> ) in - . 
i“, a Latsl of the ener ry”. force off -d against 
¥ f ~ =e Pg ae i . 
bi r mty fy S Si ip wil lide 


Ship La Bergere, of 18 twelve- 


pounders, |} t.rcty-pounder carro- 


at } 
ee nade, an! |S men. 
ad i Bric L’.Abeilie, of 18 nine- 
l Hi pounders, 2 thirty-siy-pounder car- 
Ls ! it.) Men 


Re hig 3 ron ule » an . 
bid B FS La ‘ Legere, ot I u nines 
a d poun el Ede 


Lb Le Janus, of 12 nine- 


PME RAR Aor 


44 Borshard La Victcire, of 12 


aa evriteen-pounder carronades, and 
4 2 sixty-cight-pounder carronades 
Me @iutt bat Guuloise, ot } ti if- 


oY tT ve . ret ye \ —— 
} ‘ Xs » «dba i TiuirtVvesix pounaci 


a 
os 
~ 
=. 
_ 
- 
. 
. 
— 
_ 
. 


t 
’ q ‘ 
mates Welard Derryyauble: Geors 
. ,\ y : - ry 
H y ke ‘ ‘ ae & | 4 - ! ird 
’ ‘ ’ . 
- ay! ey, OTe +s £ \ Nix i. 
. 4 © 
‘ hiae 7 Fe - _ 
: (Ae .4 * ‘ pie i ve AT PVG lil- 
} . ; * > >. 
’ Cig " i s } e LTINE § 
’ . ’ y" ‘ 
| iv ‘ ! ih’ » Y lei > ib tie 






—— 
. 
“ 


re Jehan: 


> +190 
\ eka Me -a\% WiuiS. 


ar ‘ ry>¢ se 
af vit) haste > 


CcCIPAL ae 


slightly > Mr. Mevricke ] = 
OG . a he 
midshipman, badly 
Robinson, master’s m te 
James ¥ irtiett, Curpenter ¢ Crew 
eles Maen BEd Crew, 
GItto 5 MLOTTIAS Hie etl, OF Wary 
ditto; William Thomas, landman 
bal, ° ar } a } rre tru, 


Mr. Ja 


‘* org al 


] ! , 
ditto; John Drennon, landms 
Die @° EP ase temo Boat ‘ Pen cae 
ditt ’ Richar ad inson, ile, apo. 
Pe . eens _ a = 2 é 
ly , dw ard ( ' TR, QUarlel-mas 
since dead ; John Shea, able, sich 


‘ 


ly ; John Cornish, able, dit 


Dunn, purser’s steward, ditt 


’ ; 
VET TY, >): , 

Villlam } hipps, ordinary, ditt . 
oe “athe “on 
( Harries J aU AS ’ ie. ali Mas 
B tyre’ Y rr te T) ne 71) 

» ed >» pil Lit Blasts lili. @ : 
Patar & euPey —~ , 
beter ocott, private marine, slight. 
Ilys Joe! Franbkiin. or 
nV 3s wel PTA) mn, private amine, 


, , ~-* 


badly; John Nit Dermott, private 

° s* " - s* 
Marine, suUMUtlV ; mas Cal ow, 
private marine, citto. 


A Aepes:vtiventhre. -ule & 


hdbihhid inca} 9 ¢t iy ade 


Copy of another leiter from vie 


‘ 
. , } oS. - ° 
I MCIOSe, th we | , ; ‘ j 
| , 
‘ as Coilii ( Cio Lait i 
TaUY, 2 < t ietter 3% i 
’ ’ } . ’ ow > 


, ' . 
accoiwne OF tile ¢ { ( - 
] ' * 
1hiv ortae i (li Y} i { ua . 
‘ 
: ; 
‘ » a 
ema’ ‘ ‘ b iv ail vt x 
a? 
} ea ¢ . » . " } _ Le +* ¢erory 
acdald maniucr, aL ishsa Ure \ bil al fo Nee . 
under the guns of the town ane 
ee 2 1? ’ ms 
owe ‘ i \ ieta, Uy tl b ‘ 
} * . asad Nantilng tt 
tne Re é WN esd ikl iN sheet oe | 
} ‘* ° » Pe 8 ne ~* ' 
der the direction of ircutenany 4 
Vilitaes Parl we 
William rarker, OaTC 
2 ols rn 
‘ iv” 


’ } , 
c a“, " sry 
J diSW  ® Lalidst al 4 py "6 
: , 


. ‘ * re ss °° se “18 hie 
turn of Wounded on & = 
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Renommée, of Cape Palos, 
(May ith , 1806. 

My lord, 

I have the henour to inform your 
lor dshiy hy that this morning about 
one A. \. M. the bouts of the Renom- 
mee and Nautilus, under the di- 
rection of lieutenant sir Willtam 
Parker, 0! this Np, callantly 
hoarded, carried, and brought out 


from under the tire of the guns ot 


the town and ‘forre de Vieja, and 
giso from under the fire of more 
than one hundred musketeers, his 
catholic majesty’s schooner Gigan- 
ta, of nine gus, ViZ— 2 twenty- 
four-pounders, and % four-pound- 
ers, long guns, and 4+ fourepound- 
ers, swivels, coremanded by al- 
ferez de navio Don Jinan de Moire, 

a crew of thirty-cight men. 
The 2 twenty-four po unders are in 


her bow, and she ts, in my opin. 

on, very fit tor his miaje ty’s sere 
» pal ticularly at Cribr: tar. 

ay ne ¢ fhcers Ww! he il inthy Supe 


ported sir W ‘liam Varker were, 
Mr. Charles Adams, beutenent; 
Mr. Henry Meereton, heutenan 


ot royal raarines, and Mr. Timo- 
thy M ray, ‘pte vain of the 
Renommee; Mr. yi inder Nes- 
bett, lient., and Mr. Dawsen, cor. 


peater of the Nautilus: and when 
itis considered this schooner was 


mocred with a chan, within half 


’ 
pl toi shot of the shore, had board. 
ng Netungs up, and that she was 
in every respect: prepa “dd to re- 
ceive our boat S, as were t} 
batteries and musket 


. the 
ecrs, too much 
praise cannot be etven to the offi- 


cers and men emplo\ 
fer 


on the en- 
nr . { [ : . a } - 
ry SC, ane nm ci — their 
( | mer vA . _ 

Juct will meet your lordship’s 
approbation. 

T ‘ 

in thisaflair Mr. Charles Forbes, 
man, ana tUiree men were 
uy wounded, and three others 


iV; thew wames are herewith 
hiciosed, 


RENCE §, (73) 


The enemy had nine men wound- 
ed, one of them mortally, the 
others severciy—there were none 
killed on erther side. 

] have the honour to be, &e. 

‘LT. LivinGsvrone. 
The ricvht hon. lord Colling- 
\ vl, xc. &c. ec. Meui- 


terranean. 


Return of the killed and wourded 
in the boats of the Renommée 
and N: utils, in cutting out the 
by nta Spanish schooner, May 
the 4 h, SO, 
Renommice.—None killed. 
Wounded—Mr. Charles Forbes, 

midshipman; Willtam Hollings. 

wo rth, M.tnian, badly | 


| } > 
oy" ‘ derbies 


; George 


Woaunded—James brenion, bad. 


} 


vs J r Coulson, ditto Jonue 


, 


nme - aol 
a Crabtree, slightly; William 


(Siened) ‘VT. Livincesroye, 


senior ollicer. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, JULY 6. 


Sitt 4 oe atter term, ly te ‘] lord }°]- 


lenborough and a special jury. 


The Ning V. Miln a a rl others. 


This he is an indictment against 
the rev. Mr. Milner, a ttular bishop 
of the Romish church, the rev. Mr. 
Wheeler, a clergyman of the same 
faith, Mr. Gadd, a surveyor, and 
miss Gadd, his sister, for unlaw- 
fully conspiringy together to pre-e 
vent the marmayve of Mr. ‘Taylor, 
a surgeon at Islineton, with miss 


‘ , ;* 
Pike, a young iady of fortune, af- 


ter the mat Lage doods were drawn, 
the wedding clothes bought, and 
every prelimi lary settle 

It a] peared, irom the statement 
cow the learned counsel, and the evi- 
dence of the prosecutor, that the 
defendant Milner, the guardian of 


Milss 


i Se a 


ee Se ee 


ie o 


cael 
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ee 
ep Le. a 
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miss Pike, was charged with having 
exercised an un fue influence over 
her, in order to prevent ¥ m: ry- 
ing the prosecutor pm at he 
had told her that she “ihe | not in 
honour marry ae as he had 
courted and engaeed himsclt to 
miss Gadd.—sAvvatnst Mr. \V' 
it was alleged, that he hid used 
his authority as father confessor to 
miss Pike, for the purpose ot per- 


suading her of the unlawfulness of 


her proposed marriage with Mr. 
Taylor; and with regard to Mr 


‘ nd NSS Gadd, iseVvy were acct ed 
ot having | riven currency to the re- 
port wh ch had induced miss Pike 
to refuse t the hand of the —o 
tor. It was mani test, — the 
himself, 


} ’ ’ ? 
he Hada pa d BhiIS ot { esses to 
; 


miss Gadd, and had quitted her 
for the pursuit of miss Pike. 
Lord Ellenboroveh observed, 


a > prosecutor 


-- 


wmatto cemmunpnicate toa 
n yo ech 


es CUES ipa Lie UU 


? ) 
eroom to ancther person, could 
b ie 
not, if the fact were so, be the sub- 
. . . * _ 1° ’ ° 
yect Ol «at } Miu ctn nt. Llis ‘ dship 
; — 1 »] ' 
eh FUE ) \ «.\ Lit ] ] uA ’ ” 

| ‘ , 


Milit shad THE Gelenadial 
A 


ot Not Guilty was immeduately re- 


rded. 


FROM Tiil LONDON GA ZETTE. 


constitute d appoint the right 
hon. ‘Thomas Grenville; the right 
hon. G e John earl Spencer, 

ght of the most noble order of 


¢ garter: the richt hon. Wi} 
Behe 8 ' ba i PT. ANP Ale Woiikem 


Windham, the right hon. Charles 


ey } Rctetiaiall 

James Fox, his majesty’s three 
: } 

}! pak secre cs of states: the 

rrsrint “te n Wyndham ba. 


C2) aA tL aly 





ed lord Henry etty,) chancellor 


and under-treasurer of hi 


~e we haha che? 
7 , . . eS ) 
vy PO y* © Piyves + - bh 
exci) } ers U te Non. Genres 
Howard {commo) ly called 
a \ haa i ii CJ 1 VR. 


a Mi rpeth,) the 


i ut hon 
‘ ~ # . 7 
on: , Hd - > a Seen — | , 

‘ + C' ’ J’) Mite LOE rione 
: . T} Cry] 0 
on, JOHN Sullivan, and the sich 
° eee 
Ty} ] } 

. : i ‘ 

} MOAN J nee ATi or Car - 

: . rl, 

. ’ . ’ ‘ 

In tiat ae ot t i ted Ain? m 


called ai ld, } Lniaht t the; 

trious order ot ) . Patrick, to he 
: Sa ceuineies 

his majesty’s commissioners fort 


mManayement of t he atiairs of India 
’ ) - 
A IMurailye- P. ./ LS 
C a c > | ’ tA 
Ui Oi «4 uh fat? » the el ’ 
’ cmt , , 
Vu it. Tks DB, AGN il Alicl ¢ . 
mander in eles, to William 
a 4 , , , , 
ata i UC il, e \ a oO] ithe 
j,} . } ar. 
fig I lily Qhil \ dicllity Le ila 


— 
~ 
~~ 
“ 
i 
~ 


it herewith copies of a 
letter with ifs meclosure, trom rear 
reoaene 
admtmwal Harvey, reciting a very 
. } a . ‘a4 7 te 
mn di C2 p.Oit, L\ peeneae i=) iy heute. 
ve >. et ae ee 
hant lviuicaster, mrst or the Mls 
1 a o 
nerva; whom IL teel vreat pride in 
acknowledeing as an eleve of my 
OW. | alhiy &c. 
St. VINCENT. 


Tonnant, off Cape Fi nisterte, 


. }° 
he weat her b ing hazy, we did 


. : ? ) 
. - cAn 1 om Ltenpetes when tT eo Py 
Ti! : 2 it s ba tc . aN a8 7. 


morning. As we stood in snore 
AA: ; oF - ei " 
the Jimerva yjomncas ana CApee 
Coli: ‘r sent mea leiter, oF wl . 
the ; +o) ed 9 | COD vs 
ha i a ~ st »« eye 


ai enterprising spirit on the parte 


his offcers and men employed upon 
° @ ive ] to 
this service. I have the noneu 

.. «= S., 2 

WL, wWLLe 














10s. 7 
‘ - 
ah 
Ff - nlf ( , i Sié 7 ; 
Fit a ty ~ i ote 
J ulik wv» I dt de 
C;, 
wits | . ' y 
a4... nariicular part of your or- 
i ik rica } Die 7 
hye - ] OC ldy 
| i ’ i" Wi a We . 
; Renow! Warrior on the 
. ~ * ] .* > 
einstant. I felt is my duty to 
mm) attention to the annoy- 
. of | th emy *s trade carre d 
‘ N th is Coast to the ports ot 
. ind Vig »s and having reason 


t bebeve there were 
rs m bint te 


some lu 4 -f | 
rre bay, unden 


° ’ ‘ ) 
Tectic h Ol 11) 1 Tl, l hal t 
beime Cailll, dispatch d 
. . . } ° 
. from his majesty’s ship 
rmy command to scour the 
. ' ’ 
From .t! lO; toe voluntecrs 
‘ - il to the lot of 
‘ Miri, P ? utenant, ac- 
' 2 as 
cor ‘ i nant Menzies 
e! i , tocommand 
WAT ee Was directed 
’ . , {) af .s> ry . 
‘a ~ | Lal j ‘ ava trite | 8.3 
forencon 1d aad t duusiacuion to 
the boats return » accompa- 
CU by as 1isi} hh} reTS ) ve 
i bo 
> Mareesy, AS Per mMarmn*, 
’ ’ } ° 4 
T may 22004) \ } \yai 0, by i} { ro 
} . | . . . 
Ferrol and Cor 2. Lieutenant 
vf , } os , } , 
i peal > v¢ 1\ i} t LIS peers Ly 
pm th received from the 
. ' 
} Miers ANd Ssecamen and iNiade 
’ fret ’ = on 
nied . d | th > a‘Fair. | 
uld ! duty 





ricient m my 


CILUELY 
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‘the cuard had either time to 


ranet’ drawbridge, or discharge a 
twelve-pounder, which had been 
broueht to face th eqate (2 fishing- 
boat having apm he the m of the 
rpproach of our “oe Ss}: pirt of the 
Spanish guard laid down therr arms, 


aid are now on board; the rest ese 


AAs the day 


> Men Wer 


beran tod iwn, 
and ast ‘much har 
from a long row to the shor 
a fatiguing march over a 
sand, 


assed 
e, and 
heavy 
the | Oe wWcre < hin 


“Il LO 
confine themselves to -piking the 
wuns, and u heasien of them 
into u! > $a, Cre tla y LOC ISSUS- 
ston ot the vessels. The eweom- 


W ic [ di 


ST alice fj 


' 
paca 


Om ilve ni ft 


SiC I5-6 React LliIs ScTrvVv'ice wis 


executed without a man being hurt 
on either side, a:ithough the boats 
Late mages ™= } 
in thew return, duriug a caim of 
. . ~ a. - ee . | ‘ 
sak | u i _ ia UI , wciCc CXPsSeu io 
the fire ot ; O-7Un batier y from 
, 7 r » P 
a alia {) the ‘ ? ulwi rd ott by ti wv lle 
a r } } , 

i jive the honour to be &e, 


Rareu Coruier. 


| eT C4 oe p ro 
Harve Yo WLe Arve SlCe 


7. i* Jit; 


RGI 


‘ . ’ 
wanirat 


19. 


re he nh. Treare 
lliCy K, b. 


vy of a lett t! 
admiral sur A. Cacln 
mmander mn chief, &c. at the 
Leeward Islands, to William 
Marsd len, esq. duted Darbadoes, 
June 3. 

Us 


I inclose, fi 


~ 


information of 
the 
miralty, letters from 
s Campbell and Bluett, of 
jesty’s sloops Cygnet and 
coving an account of the 

of a French national 
oner and sloop; the latter his 
ty’s late armed sloop Domi- 


» | 
ir the 


, , . . . 
tiie lon is commniussioners of 


] 
4s 
‘ 


«il COpweS 





) Lomitto st the « rcUMsStane 
: . 
. ri execution of this Te 
’ ’ ed iO lic Chithy 
I wd His & imp alii soe 
; ect wast > Tort, mounte 
F i Oorty AOU 
| » Which com- 
‘ ra 
* he a. Ihis Was Cire 
MOGs! ’ » >? a ° } 
f2eLl and Masterly 
i by t! Cc } ‘ il : 
Li ) maeeT and Pine, 
$4 
(su rial ] ! ] \; 
we . » €uu Sabla Christo 





tonto Anemas, 
2ANCTN.AS. 





. ° *,T J 
santa Antonio .Anemas, dvostra See 


nica, 





ap om 


te te 





». OP 2, . yz Sr, 
uae de ram ge ype mma 
Se yet 
—— BS: OP en 


$< ngite 


ee ee ae 


“» 


GB ws 
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nica, which had been run away 
with by her crew three or four 
davs before, and carried to Gua- 
daloupe, where she was immed:- 
ately commissioned and manned 
wilt 75 men, and sent back wih 
t hooner to attempt cutting 

rerch: unit ships m Roseau 
’ he as happily frus.rated, 
4 SU only, which they 


Nu + ‘ yy S* OCS S6 I of, Ww as TCe- 
eaptured. ‘Lhe French ceneral, 


biortade, with a party of soldiers, 
" ' aken on board the se VE ssels, 
tmotives could have induced 
thcer of his rank to eng %% 17) 
2 petty predatory warfare 4 am 
aloss to guess, particularly as 
he was taken without anv uniforn n 
ha tte r= ihe caupl. ain ot the 
Duke of Montrose packet deserves 
vreat suai for his exertions; he 
received on board a pariy of the 


hith regiment, and at the desire 
of the president got under weirh, 
, 


and chased, and by this means the 

schooner Was captured. 

b have the honour to be, &e. 
Arex. Cocuriwe. 


Liis rt ayesty f loop & We net, of 
* 


Deminica, May OL 


e. 
wir, 


Atuine this mormnag, when at 
anchor tr Piince Rupert’s Bay, I 
received mtormation of a schooner 
and cutter ot the enemy being in 
the other, on which L wetehed, 
and made the necessary signals to 
his majesty’s sloop Wasp, then 
standmg in tor the bay. At two, 
the cutter surrendered to the Wasp 
and Lye fore C! | t he schooner 
commencee 2 part al chon with 
the Duke oo Montrose packet (who 
jou ed in chia irom Koseau ); on 

’ 


ee ~e i, ‘ >) . ‘. e% + 
the apy Ti Aci ee | LIV \ ts sat SH + 
Te Pe } . “VY j } 
ShrTrenc il, and proves to be the 
. 4 


French uational schooner L’impe- 


{ . v) . ; see 
‘ 9 S& abeddachidua Lu i’ as Ail aed aay 


& I P A # rvs 


de vaisseau, mounts } ] 
pounder, 2 iwo-pounder 
small arms, and 65 men : 

, 


he VveniIne . rp . ~~, * . 
the eve Ing hetore { om the § Saints 


c 
a Fi 8 


Il um, &e. 


R. Lb, Canparir 


[Lis mMayji pity” tong Vee 
JI), 
Domi nics Me 7 .a : 


Sir, 
| have the ee to inform vy 
th, if 1} proe eed " . » Privy "hy 
pert’s Bay this morning, r receiv. 
int ellive nee (ner sienal) f 


: ‘ ’ 7 

t ) an enemy) es.\ 
quarter, witch PE immediately y 
of } . > 
md Cha! Or. b ice Q Cuter and 
schoo ey: th . fo rnier | C2otun - 

_ ’ 
wi prove d to be the Nape 100N 
Ver > 47 ‘ Res ® ® ‘ 
PYT TN win Cr ¢ iiha Aiis THuapesty's Cutts 


Dormmirc.a), commanded by Vin. 
¢ bd ) at 
cent Graautier, havin 75 men, foer 
Pe - ila Ma 
ot WOOT) were oF Ui }t } gu 
. “a9 ’ : . 
of artillery, and twelve of the & 
o-rwet ren? ) a ] ce —T 
reoiments; she sailed from Bass. 
terre on the 83d instant. I et 


periene, d the greatest satisfaction 
ul being witness to the most galla t 
conduct and PCTSEV OCTANE’ of 
Mayes \ "s P ucket the Duke t 
Montrose in capturing L’imperul 


' 
schoone { consort to Le apore 


cutter), [am sorry to mtorm you, 
trom the determination ot the cut- 
ter to escape, i possible, she had 
wo men killed, 
I hay e the h mour to he, Ke. 
Bh. Sreapine Divert 


ave ' 


The hon. Alex. Cochrane, K. B. 
Te ee Tale 26, 


210INIT Ae Cy vat e~ 


} ‘ 


eter from vice-admn 
ander in chiet of 
hi mite +4° 7. chins and yeosess a 
e é tis \forecen, ¢ 
Jamaica, to Win. d2arsdeny 
dated on board the Herces 
Port Royal, June 7, 1500 


*9 


iT, 


VW Tee) much pleas ure l ine 


Jost, 














yw) occURR 


for the inform: ition of the lords 
mmissioners of the adarraity, 
a letter I have received 


sage p) ot 
Coghl. im, acs inte 


from ¢ apt. n i 
‘ae meot the Renard having cap- 
asad the Fré nc ‘+h n iti nal brig 
Diligent, of 14 six-pounders, ind 
ae irty-{Wo pounders, br. iss Cite 

nades, with acomplement of 125 
men. 

Should the brig, upon survey, be 
fund fit for his majesty’s service, 
I shall direct her to be purchase d, 
and shall commission her by the 
name she now bears, with a sloop’s 
complement. 

Iam, &e. 
(Sizned) J.R. Dacrrs. 
Ho mit} esy’ s J Ip Renerd, 

Port Roya » Jamaica, 
Juue 3, 1806. 

Sir, 

Ihave the honour to inform you, 
that his mtajesty’s sloop uncer my 
command captured on the @sth 
ulema, in lat. 20 deg, SO. min. N, 
Jong. GS deg. W. after a chase of 

ty-tour hours, the French nation- 
al br ’ Dilie ent, cc mmanded by 
captain Thevenard, of 1 six- 
POUNCCTS, ar id 2 thir y-tw o-poun d 
brass carronades, with a crew of 
123 men; seven days trem Pointe 
Petre, Guadaloupe, char red with 
Gspatches from France, 

thrown overboard during the 


which 


thy 
were 


The conduct of the offices 
Trym , iS } } 
: Pot thy S|! oPY Wits 1) his COni- 


ry " 1} . . 
Mendadie, and their exertions un- 


_ ' . * 
MMO] rare re , Ss . 
Vy GETING SO lo Vy kl whi - 
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. . a COT per Sa hl ‘ fasten. 
ey ONY Lree vears old, sails well, 
Sa Very complet ) . ¢ 
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Copy of another letter from vice- 
admiral Dacres, to Wm. Mars- 
den, esq. dated on board the 
Hercule, Port Royal, June 8 
1806, 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inclose, for 
the information of their lords 
ships, the copy of a letter | 
have received trom captuin Van- 
sittart, oe me of the cap- 
fure of a privateer by his ma- 
iesty’s ship Fortune, under his com- 


mand. 


’ 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) J. R. Dacaes. 


THis mrapest ys ship Fortune, off 
Nayassa, June 1, 1806. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that in the execution of your 
order of the 5th ult. directing me 
to stretch over to the coast of Cuba, 
and cruize diligently tor the pro- 
tection of the trade and annoyance 
of the enemy, on the 18th, off 
Cape Berens, las majesty’s ship 
under my command tell in with 
and captured the French privateer 
schooner Grand Juge Bertolio, of 
Guadaloupe, armed with 1 long 
brass twelve-pound gun, 2 fours, 
and 4 twelve-pound carronades, 
complement 120 men, bat having 
only 5! on board, five days from 
ot. Jago de Cuba, bound to the 
city ot S + igi to complete 
her comp lemer A few days pre- 
vious to a a apture, the boats of 
his majesty’ 5 ship under my com- 
mand destroyed two Spanish fe- 
luceas, with beef and flour, and 
captured a small schooner. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

H. Vansirrart. 


. , ” y ? 
Admiralty-ofiice, July 29. 


The following letter from rearT- 
admiral sir Willam Sidney Smith, 
addre a d 
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. o * . , " ~ > | 
addressed to vice-admiral lord Col- 
linewood, has been terwarded to 

- . . ’ . . , am Bias 
the aqmirait in his lordship § ilie 


ter of the Zd instant. 


, on ate - }, ’ 
Pormper at anchor off Seale: , 


May 24, 1506. 

My ford, 

L arrived at Palermo in the Pom- 
pee on the 21st of last monih, and 
took on me the command ct the 
squadron your lordship has done 
me the honour to place under my 
orders. ] found things i} Lie St: e 
that may be well imagined on the 
government being displaced from 


its capital, with the loss of one oj 
‘ 


the two kingdoms, and the disy 
rele ot pe arniy ma CMAViCu li eK de 
labria. 1} e ] diciou arminec. 
ft santa he ean? *- : oe} : c 
Ni oak mace voy CA, liade T f , of 
the hips under iis orders, and 
‘4 : , 
the position ol t! O brut 7. ATTY). 
under sir John Stuart at Messina, 


had however prevented further 
mischief. 
] had the Sitti faction of lea lle 
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. — P o? ae ail . ~ } } 
cured, and the dist » marked by 
1° : 


Bes ) vy? *>* . 
i 1¢ etrect of nt Quecrs O71] GUS QUATe 


ter-deck, where the first-ieunJames 
OH . ae i.) . - } ’ 
Crawley, fell wounded, and a sea 


ry) ') | } ‘ \ Jehyy sve! . ‘ o< 
man Was Killed. fLIthye i Caplan 
, : | s | 

i much the sere 
. . . ‘ | . eve - ’? : 
vices of that meritorious officer 


In such 2 critical momerk®, he has 


since recovered. 

‘in hour’s fire from both decks 
of the i avie, (oetw n 9% and 1O 
o'clock ) with that of two Neapo- 


litan mortar boats under an active 
officer, leutenant Rivera, drove 
the enemy trom the vineyards with- 
in thetr walls; the marines were 
lauded, aad gallantly led by cap. 
tum Bunce; the seamen in lke man- 
ner, under heutenant Morrell, of 
tie Maole, and | 


Te : 

heutenant Redding, 

of the Pompee, nrountes 
‘ 


ithe steps: 

‘ry road, headed by 

tie oF 1Cers, nearest to the narrow 

mass, by which wmne they could 

ascend. Lieutenant Carrol ha 
’ eT Pp 
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ti ahaa i »\ Aa + ‘ hiTiy 
hs nentes ] 14 a" —e 
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’ ; . 71.1 
I re ( I : We eal t us 
} | t ‘ au i fw?) tuie 
Nn beat a pariey, a letter from 


the second in command claimed 
the terms oitereds but b ing dated 


‘ x " ‘ las 
on the 12ch, after midnight, some 
ditheulty cecurred, mv limitation 
is to time bere preciser but on 


the assurance that the drum beat 
before twelve, the capitulation an- 


nexed was signed, and the garri- 


son allowed to march out and pass 
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ost. The enemy not having been 
allowed th ing two preces 
of heary can woth their ame 
munition to « e boat con- 
tainm~e them, t her with a boat 
loaded woh timber tor the con- 
structs i gun-boots at Castella- 
mare, tO K refuge at Massa, on the 
mam i. 1d opposite to the island, 
where the guard had hauled the 
whole upon the beach. I detached 
the two mortar beats, a via Gueta 
privateer, under the orders of leu- 
tenants Faliverne and Rivera, to 
brine them off, sending only Mr. 
Wilkhams, midshipman of the Pome 
pee, from the squadron, on  pur- 
pose to let the Neapohtans have the 
credit of the action, which they 
fairly obtained; for, after dislodg- 
ing the enemy froma stron tower, 
they not only brought off the beats 
and two 36-pounders, but the pow- 
der (twenty barrels) from the ma- 
gazine of the tower, before the 
' hlod in force. 
The re cted sorties took place 
on the 12th and Lith in the morn- 
nD ’. in ao manner to reflect the 
part of the 
wit! torce emploved. 


enemy assen 


hic st creat 
‘4 

paurrison at 

"et ° _ } ) 
the coverme hre trom the feet 

was judiciousiy directed by cap- 


teins Richardson and Vicuna, 


. “— 9 
whose conduct on this whole sere 
vi ‘ a tT my \\V ir’ % } 1 idle 
tian, To captain Richard. 

. ’ 
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ea und W maed n tac 122 i}. 


Ontne bonh uit. the boats of the 
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creft, brought outa merchant ves- 


tra, ur Oumerno, 
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a ) ] , . ° 
On the 20d, obtaining intelli. 
gence t. it theenemy had tw : 


0 Sh 


pou rele rs 1 asmall ve elon the 
beac > . Oo alea, { sent th ° Pom. 
ree’s tsin for them. But the 


. sen 
I: re} iro S Were TOO we i] t) “ted 
m thr “35@S f the i wn for them 
to succeed without the cover a 
the s! IT). I acc rdingly stood mn 
with the Pom é¢ 3 sent a Messave 
to the mhabiants to Withdrar: 


which being done, a few of the 
Pon; ee’s lower-dec k runs cl “ared 


the town and neivhbouring hills, 
‘ & lull 
while the linnch, commanded by 


heutenant Mouraylin, with lieute. 
nant Oats of the marines, and Mr, 
Willams, drove the French, with 
their armed adherents, from the 
STUNS, d took possession of the 
ensue, and of them.  Findine, on 
my landing, that the town was 
tenable aramst any force the enemy 
could bring against me from the 
nearest garrison, ii a given time, | 
took post with the marines; and, 
under cover of their position, by 
the extreme crxertions of heute. 
nant Carrol, Mr. Ives, mas er, 
and the petty officers and. boats’ 
crews, the guns were conveyed to 
the Pompeée, with twenty-two bute 
rels ot pow der. 

(Signed) W. Stpwey Saute. 


° . ’ 
On board hie maresty’s ship La 
Poms &, Alay 11, 1S8Uu. 

Sir, 
Betore I make a recular attack, 
+e ae Meee 
wheeh must necessrriv reduce an 
insulated and irregular f 
without works, 1 have thouga 
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1908. } 0 
ploy to reduce you to this extre- 


mit: thus, sir, you see that the 

terms of the surrender of the post 

depend upon yourself today: im 

the hope of an answer, which will 

snare blood on both sides, 

{Signed ) W. SipNE Y SMITH. 

To the commandant of the 
French troops at Capri. 

The commandant of Capri to rear- 
admiral Sidney Smith. 

Capri, May 11. 

I received, sir, your letter, dated 
this day, and for answer ] have to 
observe to you, that a true soldier 
does not surrender till he has tried 
his force with that which attacks 
him. You are, sir, too vood and 
ravea soldier to blame me if I 
do not accept your pr ‘it mvitution. 
(Signed) Cuervet, capt. 101s) reg. 
Captan L’Etang, commanding 

the French troops, to sir Sidney, 

Smith, rear-admiral of the En- 

glish squadron. 

Cepri, May 12. 

Good fortune having favoured 
you, together with the advantace 
you had in landing, oblige ine 
to make you the following pro- 
posals :— 

To give up to you the town of 
Capri, and all the island, reserv- 
ing to myself for my honour, and 
that of the troops I command, the 
liberty of returning to Naples, with 
ams and baggaye, at the time 
Which it shall please you to grant 
me. | expect this generosity ‘trom 
fear hands, to avoid bloodshed on 
6 ~~ : in default of which I 

tbe obliged to continuc till 
*tunction, 


L’Etane. 


CAPITULATION, 
Capri, at midnight, the 11-12:h 
of June. 
n conse uence 
1806 . 


e of the good con- 


>. 





cCURRENCES, (81) 


duct of the officers and troops of 
the garrison of Capri, the English 
commanders have granted the fol- 
lowing articles; to wit, 

Art. 1. The officers, subalterns, 
and soldiers shall embark as soon 
as possible, with the arms and bag- 
gage belonging to them. 

Art. 2. ‘They shall be conveyed 
to Pozzuoli. 

Art. 3. The English officers en- 
gage to cause the French troops to 
be respected as much as possible, 
during the time they shall be in 
their power. 

Art. 4. The French officers make 
the same engagement towards the 
troops and vessels which shall trans- 
port them to their destination. 

This present treaty was conclu- 
ded at midnight of the I1th-12th 
of May, 1806, between captain 
Charles Ri wley, capt. of the ship, 
and M. L’Erang, capt. of the 22d 
regiment of light infincry, come 
manding in the island of Capri. 

To which have signed, 
(Signed) L’Erance. 
Cuarres Rowrey. 

N. B. The commandant since 
Wishing to disembark with his 
troops at Massa, invites the En- 
glish admiral to grant it to him.— 
Approved. 

(Signed) W. Sipney Situ. 


List of killed and wounded in tak. 
ing Capri, May IY, 1806. 
Fagle—Lieutenant James Craw- 
ly, first-lieutenant, slightly wound. 
ed; ] seaman and | marine killed; 
4 seamen and 6 marines wounded. 


List of killed and wounded in 
the sortie of Gaeta, May 15, 
1806. 

Divisions of the boats detached 
from the Juno—4+ seamen killed 
and 5 seamen wounded. 

(Signed) W. Sipyey Smiru. 

(F) His 
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His majesty’ s ship Juno, Gaeta, 
May \4, 1806. 
Sir, 


The enemy having erected a 
battery of 4 guns on the point La 
Madona della Catterra, his serene 
highness the prince of Hesse order- 
ed sixty men from the garrison to 
be embarked in four dsdng-bonts; 
and on the night of the 12th | 
proceeded with the Juno’s boats, 
armed, accompanied by those of 
his Sicilian majesty’s frigate Mi- 
nerva, commanded by captain Vi- 
eugna, and landed the troops, un- 
discovered, in a small bay, in the 
rear of the enemy’s works. Lieu- 
tenant Parisio, who commanded 
the party, havin 
enemy abandoned the post, after 
firing to alarm their camp; but 
before they could arrive with a re- 
inforcement, the guns were spiked, 
the gun-carriages destroyed, and 
the troops re-embarked without 
any loss. 

(Signed) H. Ricrarpson. 


Sir W. S. Smith, K. S. rear- 
admiral of the blue, &c. 


His mayesty’s ship Juno, 
Gaeta, May 16. 
Sir, 

His serene highness the prince 
of Hesse Philipsthal, having sig- 
nified to me on the 14th inst. his 
intention of making a sortie early 
on the following day, to attack the 
French lines, and directing me to 
have the necessary arrangements 
made, that the boats might co-ope- 
rate with and support the troops 
from the garrison, I caused the 
wriaeeg to be divided into three 

ivisions (four in each), and de- 
livered copies of the inclosed or- 
der to captain Vieugna, of his Si- 
cilian mayesty’s frirate Minerva, 
and lieutenants le chevalier Beli- 
amo and Valguirnira. 


PRINCIPAL 


advanced, the 


(July, 


The sortie took place precisely 
at half past eight o'clock yester. 
day morning, and was attended 
with success: the Neapolitan troops 
having driven the enemy out of 
their trenches, and taken the Setae 
po battery (the guns of which ther 
spiked ), returned into garrison with 
little loss, bringing in with them 
a captain of engineers and some 
others, their prisoners; the number 
I have not yet learnt. 

They were supported in their at 
tack and retreat, on their left along 
the shore of Serapo, by the boats 
of this ship, armed, under the d. 
rection of lieutenant Wells of the 
navy, and lieutenant Mant of the 
marines, and the first division of 
gun-boats, which I took the com. 
mand of; and on their right, by 
the second division, under the or. 
ders of lieutenant Valguirnira: the 
third division (having embarked 
fifty men from the — were 
ordered, with the Minerva frigate, 
to make a diversion on the other 
side of the bay; but, owing to a 
calm, the Minerva could not reach 
her station, though the boats sve. 
ceeded in landing the troops, and 
brought off some cattle; the fire 
from this division having kept ia 
check and prevented from advan 
cing a considerable body of thee ne 
my’s cavalry, which were sent t 
attack the party landed. 

The loss of the garrison I have 
not yet understood : that of the 
boats is, First division, two killed ; 
Second division, two killed and five 
wounded. The enemy must have 
suffered considerably, as more than 
one hundred muskets have beet 
brought in. 

I think it my duty to —_ 
mend to your notice, on accovs 
of their good conduct and cou 
rage, the lieutenants of his Site 


, ° et 
os os avy le cheval 
lian miajesty’s navy, Beliam 
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Beliame, Valguirnira, and Pug- 
hese, H. Rick ARDSON. 
Sir W. S. Smith, K. 5. rear- 
admiral of the blue, &c, 

Admira'ty-office, July 
Copy of a letter from the right 
hon. lord Keith, K. B. admiral 
of the white, &c. &c. to William 

Marsden, esq. dated on board 

the Edgar, off Ramsgate, 27th 

of July, 1806. 

Sir, 

Ihave the satisfaction of trans- 
mitting, for their lordships’ infor- 
mation, acopy of a letter which I 
have received from captain Lavie, 
of his majesty’s ship the Blanche, 
acquainting me with the capture, 
in the latitude of thelerroe Islands, 
ofthe French frigate La Guerri- 
ere, one of the enemy’s squadron 
that has been harassing our ships 
employed on the Greenland fish- 
eres. Their lordships will have 
great pleasure in observing, from 
the list aanexed to captain Lavie’s 
report, that in consequence of his 

«od conduct, this large frigate 
as been carried with very little 
loss on our part, and that he speaks 
in terms et high commendation of 
heutenant Davies and the rest of 
the Blanche’s officers and ship's 
company. KeitH, admiral. 


29. 


His majesty’s ship Blanche, 
Yarmouth Road:, July 26. 

My lord, 

Uhave the honour to acquaint 
you of my return to Yarmouth 
wads, having in company La 
Cuerriere French fricate, com- 
manded by Monsieur Hubert (of 
the le r) if 7 

gon of honour), whom I 
Captured on th : ’ 
le 1G stan 
autude 62 deg N. * on Sarten 
Wind. ren ey A: Of the Ferroe 
= ands, after a sharp contest of 45 
minute 
7 La Guerriere is of the 
“gest class of liigates, mounting 
ww 
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50 guns, with a complement of 

317 men; but these Were soon sad- 

ly reduced by our destructive fire, 

and the ship has also sutlered very 
severely, while the damages of the 

Blanche are confined to the top- 

masts, rigging, and sails. It now 

becomes a pleasing duty to beg you 
to recommend lieutenant Henry 

Thomas Davies to their lordships’ 

notice, and to speak in terms of 

respect of his general good con- 
duct, as also of lieutenants Bastin 
and Allan; of Mr. Robertson, the 
master, and Jieutenant John Camp- 
bell of the marines. The war- 
rant officers, midshipmen, and 
ship’s company are likewise entitled 
to my warmest praise. Under 
neath you will observe the list of 
killed and wounded, Tuo. Lavis. 

Blanche—None killed. 

Wounded.—Lievtenant Bastin, 
not dangerously ; ‘Thomas Wilkin- 
son, James Wilkinson, marines, 
not dangerously; Geo. Morley, 
marine, dangerously. 

La Guerricre—Twenty killed ; 
thirty wounded, ten dangerously. 

TY. Lavin. 

Right hon. lord Keith. 

Copv of an inclosure from vice-ad- 
miral lord Collingwoo?. 
mander in chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, off Cadiz, July J. 

Apoll 1, June 10, Messina. 


COT )- 


Sir, 

I arrived here this evening with 
a French brig Jaden with six brass 
24-pounders, their shot and car- 
tiages, taken on the night of the 
5th instant near the Agie Finuca- 
na, in the Gulf of ‘Torento, 
where she had run aground, her 
crew having stove her, and landed 
to defend her, assisted by the arm- 
ed force in the neighbourhood. 
The almost continual fre, daring 
the night, of their musketry, aid- 
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ed by alarge field-piece, could not 
revent the officers and crews of 
the boats I dispatched on this ser- 
vice from having her off towards 
the morning. I have more satis- 
faction in Satie performed this 
service, as I conceive from the 
course she was steering when I 
first saw her, that those guns were 
intended for the new batteries op- 
posite the Pharos. One seaman 
only was wounded on our part. - 
(Signed ) E. Fettows, 
Sir W. S. Smith 


WEST INDIA DOCKS. 

The ceremony of opening the 
large export dock, which com- 
pletes this magnificent under- 
taking, was performed on Satur- 
day the 12th inst. the anniversary 
of the day (12th July, 1799,) on 
which the act of parliament for 
carrying the same into effect re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

The chairman, Robert Milli- 

an, esq.; the deputy chairman, 
Richard Lee, esq.; with most of 
the directors, attended about two 
o'clock, to receive the company at 
the principal entrance into the 
works; and soon afterwards the 
company arrived, which were very 
numerous, and amongst them 
many ladtes and gentlemen of the 
first rank and distinction. 

The Phenix, captain Douclas, 
a large West India ship belonging 
to Messrs. Hibberts, which was 
ornamented with various ages of 
different nations, being moored in 
a’ convenient situation near the 
dock, the chairman, deputy chair- 
man, and directors, accompanied by 
F. of Westmorland Lord Burgherst 
F.of Chichester = ‘The Lord Mayor 
Far] Temple Ki. Hon. the Master 
Lord Hawkesbury of the Rolls. 

Lord Minto L. C. Just. Mansfield 
Lord Shetheld Rr. Hon. G. Rose. 
Lord Howick R. B. Sheridan. 
hord Henry Petty Sir Al. Clarke, K. B 
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And many other gentlemen of 
distinction, proceeded on board 
the ship, which, UPON a signa! 

_@ Signal. 
gun being fired, was Navigated inty 
the new export dock, and hay; 
proceeded to the middle of th 
dock, she was moved to the centre 
of the quay on the north sde 
thereof. 

The company, after partaking 
of an elegant repast on board the 
ship, ale and proceeded to the 
east end of the quay, and passing 
over the lock, entered the pre. 
mises belonging to the great im 
port dock, which they viewed, 
with the stupendous warehouses 
surrounding the same, and e:- 
pressed great pleasure and satis 
faction at the completion of a 
undertaking of such _ prodigious 
magnitude, so beneficial to the 
commerce of the country, honou- 
able to the parties who conducted 
the execution of the works, and 
ornamental to the nation. 


An Account of Goods imported from 
the West Indies, and landed « 
the West India Docks, in 
Years 1803, 4, 5, & 6. 
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Admiralty-office, August 2. 
Copy of a letter from the earl of 

St. Vincent, K. B. admiral and 

commander in chief in the Chan- 

nel, Soundings, &c. to Ww illiam 

Marsden, esq. dated Hibernia, 

of Ushant, the 27th July, 1806. 

Sir, 

Linclose the relation of a very 
gallant action, in which the most 
intrepid valour has been manifested, 
and the national character highly 
sustained; but 1 greatly regret the 
loss of a number of brave men in 
the performance of it; flattering 
myself, however, that 16 of them 
are prisoners. lam, &c. 

St. VincCENT. 
Centaur, off Rochefort, July 19. 

My lord, 

I beg leave to inclose to your 
lordship a letter I have received 
from captain Rodd, of his majes- 
ty’s ship Indefatigable, giving an 
account of an attack made by a boat 
from each line of battle ship from 
this squadron, and those of his ma- 
jesty’s ships Indetatigable and Iris, 
on two corvettes and a convoy, in 
the entrance of the river Garonne. 
Le Czsar, the largest corvette, was 
boarded and carried by the division 
ot boats led on by lieut. Sibly, first 
lieutenant of the Centaur, ina style 
highly honourable to the national 
character. The western breeze that 
sprung up after the boats had left 
the ndefatigable, and blowing 
Sronger as they advanced, was 
truly perplexing, for it was the 
omy circumstance that could have 
ee the whole falling into our 
ands; they took advantage on the 

t attack, and made sail, and 
— the wind and tide 
he cen it was impossible 
"al ats to prevent them. The 

fesistance made by the cor- 
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vette caused a greater loss than 
could be expected, but nothing 
could withstand the bravery of the 
officers and seamen employed. 

To lieut. Sibly’s gallantry no 
words of mine are equal to do jus- 
tice, every one speaks of him in 
terms of the highest commenda- 
tion, and I had before, inthe West 
Indies, experienced his brave con- 
duct; he now has seven severe 
wounds, but I hope none mortal, 
and I beg leave to recommend him 
as an officer truly deserving the at- 
tention of my lords commissioners 
of the admiralty.——To licut. Parker, 
first of the Indefatigable, much 
praise is due, and given him by 
lieut. Sibly, for his brave support 
and able conduct in managing the 
corvette atter he was wounded. 

The loss of the boats was una- 
voidable, of that of the Revenge, 
with her officer and crew, no cer- 
tain account can be oly sined ; there 
is a faint hope she may have been 
driven up the Garonne. 

I have the honour, &c. 
Sam. Hoop. 
Rt. hon. earl St. Vincent, &c. 


Indefatigable, off Rochefort, 
17th July, 1806. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, in obedience to your orders of 
the 14th inst., | gave the command 
of the boats of the squadron you 
sent me by the Iris, for the purpose 
of endeavouring to capture or de. 
stroy the French convoy in the 
entrance of the river of Bour- 
deaux (with the addition of three 
from the Indefatigable, and three 
from the Iiis) to heut. Sibly, of the 
Centaur, with all the information I 
was in possession of respecting their 
situation on the evenifig of the 15th, 
it appearing a favourable time to 
make the attempt; though some 
(fF 3) time 
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time after the boats had quitted the 
Indefatigable, the wind shifted to 
the westward and came on to blow 
fresh, notwithstanding the boats 
proceeded to Verdun Road, board- 
ed and carried the French brig Le- 
Cesar, of eighteen guns, and by 
the rolle d’equipage, 86 men, 
commanded by monsieur Loui 

Francois Hector Fourre, lieutenant 
de vaisseau.e. ‘The conflict was se- 
vere on both sides, the Frenchmen 
being inevery respect well prepared, 
expecting the attack. ‘The wind 
c Mit 4 cn to blow sh, and the 
tide running very streng, Was much 
against the boats; but nothing could 
withstand such men, led ou by the 
officers who commanded them. 

Lieutenant Sibly, [ lament to 
say, is badly wounded in several 
places, though, trom the reports of 
the surgeon, I trust, he wil recover. 
To this gallant offcer ( whose con- 
duct is spoken of by all who were 
under his command with admira- 
tion) I beg to refer you for par- 
ticulars. Vhe convoy all cut their 
cables and ran up the river instant- 
ly on the attack being made on the 
brig. 

There is much credit due to licu- 
tenant Thomas Parker, first of the 
Indetatigable, who took the com- 
mand of Le Cesar after she was 
carried, for his conduct in working 
her out past the batteries, which 
kept up a constant cross tire on her, 
and engaged by the Teazer brig 
(late in his majesty’s service), for 
nearly two hours; the same attaches 
to the other othcers and men for 
their coolness and conduct while 
they were engaged. 

The greater part of the boats 
were either shot through, or so bad- 
ly stove that they were swamped 
and oblived to be cut adrift from 
the briv, except the Indefatigable’s 
launch and Iris’s cutter.—The Re- 


[Angre, 
venge’s boat, officer, and 
missing. Le Cesar 
evidently sails well, 
: a a ’ 
eighty -vight feet long, twenty-three 
wide, coppered, and anneare é 
ide, copy ered, ind appears fit for 
his majesty’s service, Liclosed | 
. 7 * . . - a 
a hist ot the killed and Wounded 
I have the honcur to be, ke 
= Joun Ty Rons, 
To sir Samuel Hocd, senior 
officer, &c. of Rochefort. 


: Crew, an 
1S 2 One bri 


hve years old 


List of officers and men belongig 

to such of the boats of his ma. 
jesty’s squadron, under the op. 
ders of captain sir Samuel Hood, 
K. B. who were killed or wound. 
ed in the attack of the French 
men of war and convoy in Bow. 
Geaux river, on the 16th Juls, 
1S06. 


Centaur—E. R. Sibly, lieute. 
nant, wounded by pike and sabre 
on the side, arm, and face; Sa 
mucl Wooldridge, quarter-master, 
wounded badly tm the thigh bya 
pike ; Thomas Gray, quarter-gur- 
ner, wounded badly in the side by 
a pike; Michael Hales, able, wound 
ed in the hand and arm by a mus 
ket-ball, and in the shoulder bya 
pike; John James, able, wounded 
slightly on the chin by a musket. 
ball ; Bernard Conncr, able, woune 
ed in the lip by a sabre, and thiga 
by a pike; William Tully, abie, 
killed by a musket-ball ; Willan 
M‘Cormick, private ot marine 
wounded badly on the arm bya 
musket-ball, and thigh by ad pike. 

Conqueror : lieutenant G. Fite 
maurice—Mr. Helpman, master 
mate, killed by a shot in the boat; 
Thomas Willoughby, quarter 
ter, wounded, tear mortally, 
board the Casar brig ; Samuel Nev, 
able, wounded severely in the a™ 

Prince of Wales, lieutenant Fras 
cis— David Parry, able, kill; 
F. B. Gibbs, wounded slighty ® 

the 
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the left leg and right arm 3 Thomas 
Mullins, master’s mate, flesa wound- 
ed on the outer part of left th gh 
bya pistol shot; Thomas Pritchard, 
able,contused wound over the right 
cheek, and slight wound in the 
middle finger of the right hand; 
Thomas Wales, quarter-master’s- 
mate, slight wound on the inner 
ankle of the left leg ; John Slater, 
private of marines, contusion Over 
the right eye, occasioning a total 
loss of sight in that eye; slight 
punctured wound over the seventh 
rib; contusion on the left hip; 
Charles Valantine, private of ma- 
rines, flesh wound on the right foot. 

Revenge: lieutenant Manners 
and Mr. Blackstone, midshipman— 
Charles Manners, lieutenant, miss- 
ing; Thomas Blackstone, midship- 
man, ditto; John Drey, coxswain, 
ditto: Samuel Colvin, able, ditto ; 
Joseph Willson, able, ditto ; John 
Thomson (1), able, ditto; John 
Kelson, able, ditto; Thomas Mat- 
terson, able, ditto; Hugh Jones (2), 
able, dit'o; Thomas Shirrelt, able, 
ditto; John Swinbank, able, ditto ; 
John Masterman, able, ditto; George 
Pearson, able, ditto; David Mad- 
docks, quarter gunner, ditto; Wil- 
liam lricketr, able, ditto : William 
Bell, able, ditto; John Thompson 
(2), able, ditto; William Murphy, 
private Of marmes, ditios; Alex. 
See Spence, private marine, ditto s 
1 sOmals Helps, private marine, 
cto; David Whitehead, private 
Marine, ditto. 

Polyphemus—William Ander. 
SOM, QUarter-master’s mute, severe 
cut across the head; W. Fleming, 
corswain, slightly cut across the 
eye-bri Ww. 

Monarch ; lieutenant Tait—Dal- 
house Tait, lieutenant, wounded 
bag'Y 9 the groin and breast by a 

ke’ John oil, able, wounded 
y m the face by a sabre; ‘Tho- 
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mas Anderson, able, wounded bad. 
ly in the leg and hand by a mus- 
ket-ball; Thomas Kennedy, able, 
wounded badly in the neck by a 
pike; Edward Harms, able, wound- 
ed slightly by a pike; Thomas 
Brooks, private of marines, wound- 
ed sightly in the side by a pike; 
Thomas Robertson, able, wound. 
ed slightiy by a pike; John Cow- 
ard, able, killed and drowned. 

Indelatigable : lieutenants Par. 
ker, Arscott, and Shepperdson.—- 
William Cross, >oatswatn’s-mate, 
killed; John Cross, boatswain’s- 
mate, ditto ; Thomas Parker, li “Ue 
tenant, wounded slightly in the 
side by a pike; R. Shepherdson, 
lieutenant, wounded badly in the 
face by a splinter; John Cunning- 
ham, able, wounded dangerously 
in the side by a sword; J. Brown- 
low, able, wounded bacly in the 
groin by a grape-shot; W. Gerrish, 
private of marines, wounded badly 
in the hip by a pistol-ball; John 
Quin, able, wounded slighuly in 
the leg by a musket-bai:; John 
Sullivan, able, wounded siightly in 
the thigh by « Pine; James Shear- 
ing, wounded slightly in the tace 
by a musket ball; Richard Gran- 
naw, captain of the mazin-top, 
wounded slightly in the leg and 
breast by a sabre; Reg. Suther- 
land, captain of the forecasie, 
wounded slightly m the grom and 
hand by a pike; serjeant Berry, 
private marine, wounded sligh ly 
in the foot and finger. 

Iris — William Taylor, able, 
wounded badly by a shot lodged 
in his arm. 

Totail—S killed, 
21 missing. 

Many on the above list but slight- 
ly wounded. 

N. B. By intelligence gained yes- 
terday from a Portuguese vessel, of 
sixteen English prisoners having 
(i 4) been 
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been marched into Rochefort from 
Bourdeaux, it is considered they 
are the Revenge’s men, missing in 
the above report. 


Copy of a letter from admiral the 
earl of St. Vincent, K. B. to 
William Marsden, esq. dated on 
board his majesty’s ship Hiber- 
nia, off Ushant, the 29th July, 
1806, 

Sir, 

Inclosed is another instance of 
the enterprising spirit of my eleve, 
lieutenant Mulcaster, of the Mi- 
nerva. 

I am, &c. 
St. VincenrT, 


Tonnant, off Cape Finisterre, 
17th July, 1806. 
Sir, 

The inclosed is a copy of cap- 
tain Collier’s letter respecting the 
capture of one ot the Spanish boats, 
which do so much mischief to tra- 
ding vessels on the coast of Portu- 
gal. The zeal and activity of 
Jieutenant Mulcaster upon this, as 
on several other occasions, appears 
to me very deserving the approba- 
tion of my lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, as well as the con- 
duct of lieutenant Menzies, of the 
royal marines, who has been his 
constant companion in these expe- 
ditions. I have ordered the pri- 
soners a passage to England in the 
Spartiate, and remain, &c. 

Ertan Harvey. 
Sir Charles Cotton, bart. vice- 
admiral of the red, &c. 


He magesty’s ship Minerva, Oporto 
Road, 12z/ July. 
Sir, ; 

I have the honour to inform 
you that finding it were likely his 
majesty’s ship under my command 
might be detained in these roads a 








[Augug 
couple of days, and being inform, 
ed the Oporto and Lishop trade 
were hourly expected from En, 
land, for whom several Spanish 
privateers and row-boats were luk. 
ing in Portuguese creeks and river, 
I determined upon sending a hone 
to the northward . and, at the 
solicitation of my _first-heutenan: 
Mr. Mulcaster, I dispatched him 
on the 9th instant in the barge, 
with his former companion lien. 
tenant Menzies of the marine, 
who upon every Opportunity has 
most handsomely volunteered his 
services, and Mr. Turrell, mid. 
shipman, to cruize a few leagues 
north of this port, with the hope 
of intercepting some of the piratical 
cruizers belonging to Guarda. 

On the evening of the llth! 
had the satisfaction to be rejoined 
by the barge, having a Spanish 
lugger in company, La Buena 
Dicha priyateer, armed with one 
nie pounder, blunderbusses, and 
musketry, manned with twenty. 
six of the Guarda desperadoes, 
and capable of rowmg twenty 
sweeps. 

The very general, active, and 
enterprising character of lieutenant 
Mulcaster will not, I trust, suffer 
by my giving you the particulars 
of the capture of the privateer, 
which, though insigniiicant in her 
self,-is one of those, from their pe 
culiar construction, which have 
done much mischief to Brus 
Oporto traders. ‘The lugger, hav- 
ing been apprised by a fishing: 
boat of the barge being near her, 
was far from avoiding the contest, 
which, though short, was severe 
The barge advanced under a dis 
charge of grape-shot from the 
prow gun, which was soon clearee, 
when the enemy prepared t ce. 
fend themselves with the sabre an 


pistol, which the activity and res 
Jution 
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Jution of the officers, seconded by 
serjeant Hull, and Peter Ward, 

unner’s mate, and others of the 
crew, soon rendered unavailing. 
One Spaniard was killed, the cap- 
tain, two officers, and two seamen, 
miserably (and, I understand, 
mortally ) wounded. The regret I 
should feel on any other occasion is 
considerably diminished by a know- 
ledge of the character and descrip- 
tion of the people the boat’s crew 
had to deal with; and I have lit- 
tle doubt but this check, so much 
desired by the British factory at 
Oporto, will destroy, in a great 
measure, that spirit and enterprise 
which has so long marked the in- 
habitants of Guarda. 

I have the greatest pleasure in 
stating lieutenant Mulcaster’s re- 
port of the very active and deter- 
mined conduct of lieut. Menzies, 
the inferior officers and boat’s crew, 
after a fatiguing race of near forty 
miles, and am sure you will feel 
equal pleasure in a knowledge that 
none were killed or wounded, 

Lhave the honour, &c. 
(Signed) G.R, Courier. 


Copy of a letter from captain Beres- 
tord, of his majesty’s ship Cam- 
brian, &c. senior officer of his 
majesty’s ships at Halifax, to 
William Marsden, esq. dated at 
Halifax, July 1, 1806, 

SIT, 

_Thave the honour to inclose, for 

their lordships’ information, a letter 

trom captain Hawker, of his majes- 
ty’s ship ‘Tartar, who has brought 
matine brig corvette, with intor- 

Mation that her consort L’ Argus, 

A corvette of wenty guns, was 

fo cruiaze for four mouths near 
tmuda. The officers of the yard 

report so favourably of L’Observa- 


ter n eva ‘ ; 
, as (in every respect strong, for 


c? re . - - ° 
2 mee lO, and Wants nething,) 
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that [have taken on me to appoint 
the hon. lieutenant Crofton to act as 
commander in her, with officers, a 
complete crew, and directions to 
proceed off Bermuda in search of 
the Argus, 
lam, &c. 
J.P. Berrsrorn. 


Tartar, at sea, 9th June, 1806. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
his majesty’s ship under my com- 
mand (the Bacchus cutter in com- 
pany) this day fell in with, and 
captured, after a chase and a few 
minutes resistance, the French im- 
pertal corvette brie L’Observateur, 
captain Crozier, of eighteen guns, 
pierced for twenty, with one hun- 
dred and four men, victualled and 
stored for four months; she sailed 
from Cayenne on the 13th May, in 
company with L’Argus, French 
brig of wat, on a cruize, and had 
taken nothing. 

I am,. &e. 
E. Hawker. 
To J. P. Beresford, esg. commo- 
dore, &e. 


# EW FE Sy Aug. 4. 
Hickes v. Gollard. 


Cruelty to a dog.—Mr. Morris 
stated that the declaration in this 
cause complained, that the plain- 
tiffhad a valuable dog; the defen- 
dant beat the dog, and rubbed his 
sides with a caustic liquid, in con- 
sequence of which it became neces- 
sary to destroy the animal, To 
this the defendant had pleaded, 
that the dog trespassed upon his 
premises, and that he beat him to 
keep him away. 

Mr. Garrow stated to the jury, 
that this was a cause of most un- 
paralleled cruelty, as well as an 
aggravated breach of the law. The 
plaintiff, Mr. Hickes, was the keep- 
Cr 
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eT of a livery-stable al Brighton, 
Ache dog which was destroyed 
 rsefnl animal in guard- 


rd. ‘Toe defendant was 
ef t religions sectaries 
v _osed to carry the prin- 
< | the christian religion to 
‘ extent than their neigh- 
] i Se Hie dressed like a quaker, 


snd would talk like one; his yea 
vc uld be “ yea,” and his nay would 
be “* nay vad but so far from being 
purer in principles than his neigh- 
bours, his conduct on the present 
occasion would show that he had not 
the first rugiments of christianity 
in his heart, for that was devoid of 
mercy. The Scripture taught us 
that a merciful man would be mer- 
ciful to his beast. and he would 
add, he would also be merciful to 
his neighbour’s beast. How far he 
had been so the jury would judge. 
The defer lant, 1t seemed, kept a 
bitch, cad the neighbouring dogs 
would frequent his house. He had 
an unquestionable right to beat 
them away; and if that had ben 
all he ha done, the plaintiff wouid 


have had ne meht to complam. 
But he sicc'd show that he ac- 
tually —enth the plainutt’s deg 
mMto his Vara id tucn he rubbed 
him over v » liquid, which, 
from chcun s, be believed 
‘ lot vitri > then turned 
t erealure and in the 
cou ext Gay it corroded 


the flank «. the poor wretch until 
t's bowels actually dropped out, 
and it became necessary to put the 
animal ont of its misery. St was 
for the jury to say what recom- 
pense they would give the plaintiff. 
It was not intended to prove any 
specitic value of the dog, but the 
jury would be justified in giving 
the highest value that ever yet was 
scf upon any animal of the soit. 

Among other evidence, Cooper 
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Sampson, ostler at the stables, 
stated that the next Morning after 
the liquid had been applied, about 
five o’clock, he first saw the d ; 
it was then running about the vard 
in great agony. ‘The hair on the 
back was hard as though burnt, 
but on the sides where the dog had 
licked himself, the flesh had been 
torn away, and there was but athin 
skin between the bowels. The 
tongue of the animal, by licking 
itself, was burnt hard like a coal, 
and was so hard and stiff that it 
remained bent, asif it was bended. 
About twelve o’clock the skin in 
the flank was quite eaten through 
in holes, and the bewels dropped 
out on the ground. In this state 
they shot the animal. Two other 
witnesses proved the same thing. 

Mr. Serieant Best, for the de 
tendant, admitted he could not say 
anv thing in his justification, and 
that a verdict must be had against 
his client, for the value of the dog. 
But he cautioned the jury against 
givins way to their angry feelings 
and irding vindictive damages. 
They were by their verdict to com- 
pensate the plaintiff for the loss of 
his dog, and not to punish the de. 
fendant. 

The lord chief baron also stated 
to the jury, that by their verdict 
they were to give to the plattifia 
compensation for the loss of his 
dog. In his way of business, such 
an animal was certainly useful m 
protecting the stable-vard from the 
depredations of strollers. But he 
doubted not but that such cruelty 
would be punished in the religiwvs 
society of which the defendant was 
amember. ‘They no doubt would 
expel him from amongst them 
when they heard of such unpa++ 
leled cruelty. 
‘The jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff, Damages Five Pounds. 

Admis alse 
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Admiralty-office, Aug. 9. 


Copy of a letter from the right ho- 
nourable the earl of St. Vincent, 
K. B. admiral and commander 
in chief of Dis miijesiy’s fleet em- 
ployed in the Channel, Sound- 
ings, kc. to VW liam Marsden, 
esq.; dated on board his majes- 
ty’s ship the Hibernia, off Ush- 
ant, the 5th instant. 

Sir, 

I] have great pleasure in trans- 
mitting the accompanying letter 
from captain Keats, with its iclo- 
sure from captain R. D. Oliver of 
his majesty’s ship the Mars, whose 
erseverance and judgment enabled 
him to capture a fine French tri- 
gate in the tace of her three consorts 
of equal force. 

Iam, &e. 
St. Vincent. 


Superb, August 2. 
My lord, 

I have the honour to inclose 
your lordship a letter from captain 
Oliver, of the Mars, stating his 
chase trom the squadron, and cap- 
ture of La Khin, a fine French fri- 
gate, on the 28th ult. with which 
he is just returned; and I lament 
exceedingly that the Mars could 
not be kept sight of the night of 
the 27th, as it would, doubtless, 
have led to more important suc- 
Cees. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

. (Siened) R.G. Keats. 

The earl ot St. Vincent, 
K. B. &e. 


Mar:, at sea, July 29, lat. 45 
des, 9 mine NV, dong. 4: deg. 
OU min, at noon, 


Sir, 


I bez leave to acquaint you, that 


continued in pursuit of four of 


the enemy's frigates the night ot 


the 27th instant ; although I lost 
sight of them, as also of the squa- 
dron under your command soon 
after it was dark, except Ue Afri- 
ca, Which we saw until about ele- 
ven o'clock, on the lee-quarter, 
when she was observed to burn 
some false fires. We steered about 
a point free the whole night, with 
a light in the stern, standing to the 
southward, and carried a press of 
sail; [was induced so to do from 
Observing the course the enemy’s 
squadron was steering when first 
seen, and judging that it would in- 
crease their aifficulty of gettin to 
leeward of us: it had that effect 
most fully, for at daylight vesier- 
day morning they were discovered 
precisely on the same bearing as on 
the previous evening, though at a 
greater distance, except their scern- 
most ship, which we appe.red to 
be gaining on: this induced the 
French commodore to tack wih 
his three headmost ships, and join 
her, and torm in line of battle on 
the larboard tack—T thought, and 
hoped, witha determination to try 
the fortune of war, which was what 
every one on beard the Mars most 
anxiously wished : but after making 
some signals, about three in the 
afternoon he made off with three 
frigates ; the other continued her 
course under an extraordinary press 
of sail; and finding she was the 
only one we had gatned on during 
a chase of 150 miles, ana the day 
far spent, 1 still kept aticr her ial 
six o’clock, when, in the midst of a 
violent squall of wind and hail, we 
were ranging upon her lee-quarter, 
after the fir-t shot she struck her 
colours, just at the moment our 
broadside was ready to open upon 
her. She proved to be La Rhia,a 
very fine Fienca trigate cf /4 puns, 
l&-poaunders, on the main deck, 
and 3!8 men; only four years old, 
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commanded by captain Chesneau : 
the squadron was commanded by 
mousieur Lamarre Lameillerie, in 
the Hortense, with the Hermione 
and Themis frigates, on their re- 
turn from Porto Rico. Soon after 
the Rhin had surrendered, on the 
squall clearing away, the other 
three frigates were seen standing to 
the south-east; and I regret that 
the weather, which hag yet pre- 
vented our removing more than 
one-third of the prisoners, made it 
impracticable for me to pursue 
them further. I cannot conclude 
without expressing my admiration 
of the conduct of every officer and 
man in this ship during a chase of 
twenty-four hours, against so su- 
perior a force, with very bad wea. 
ther, and incessant rain; several 
of our sails were split, and re- 
laced with alacrity ; and, in short, 
fad the remainder of the French 
squadron waited our approach, 
from the great zeal manifested by 
every person on board, I have no 
doubt but our efforts would have 
been crowned with complete suc- 
cess in their destruction. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Ros. Duprey Oviyer. 
To captain Keats, of his ma- 
jesty’s ship Superb, com- 
manding a detached squa- 
dron, kc. 

P. S. The Rhin hove overboard 
in the chase six of her quarter-deck 
and forecastle guns, and a bower 
anchor. 


Admiralty-office, Aug. 12. 
Copy of a letter from captain Stiles, 


of his majesty’s ship the Ada- 
mant, to William Marsden, esq. 
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dated at the Island of St, He. 
lena, the 25th June 1806, 


Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit a 
copy of a letter to commodore sir 
Home Popham, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, acquainting him with 
the capture of the Spanish ship of 
war Nostra Senora de los Dolores, 
alias La Reparadora. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
Joun Srines, 


Adamant, in False Bay, Cape of 
Good Hop:, May 26. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you 
of the arrival of his majesty’s ship 
under my command, at this an- 
chorage, with the victuallers named 
in the margin*, accompanied by 
the Spanish ship Nostra Senora de 
los Dolores, alias La Reparadora, 
of thirty guns (twelve and twenty- 
four pounders) and three hundred 
and fifteen men, commanded by 
Stanislaus Comaud, an officer in 
the Spanish navy. We fell in with 
and captured her on the 6th instant, 
in lat. 30 deg. 30 min. 5. and long. 
15 deg. 20 min. W. She had been 
out a month from Monte Video, 
in the Rio de la Plata, and had 
taken nothing. I have great satts 
faction in announcing the capture 
of this ship to you, as from her 
magnitude and force she might 
live done much mischief to the 
trade on the coast of Africa; her 
crew are a desperate set of French, 
Spaniards, Portugueze, and Ame- 
ricans, the principal officers French: 
she had authority from the vice- 
roy to wear the colours of the king 
of Spain, and had a company ¢ 


——, 





* Alexander and Royal Charlotte 


Spanish 
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Spanish infantry on board. She 
isa strong well-built vessel, about 
four years old, coppered, and cop- 
r-fastened, and Is, in my Opimon, 
well calculated for his majesty’s 
service. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Joun STILES. 

Commodore sir Home Popham, 

&e. &e. 


Admiralty-office, Aug. 12. 


Copy of another letter from cap- 
tain Stiles, of his majesty’s ship 
Adamant, to William Marsden, 
esq. dated at St. Helena, June 
25, 1806. 

Sir, 

Four days before I parted with 
the East India convoy, 1 fell in 
with and captured a Spanish ship 
of war of thirty guns and three 
hundred and fifteen men ; the par- 
ticulars of which I beg leave to in- 
close in a letter No. 1. I arrived 
in Table Bay, with the victuallers, 
on the 20th of May; and having 
seen them in safety without anchor- 
ing myself, I immediately proceed- 
ed to sea on my return to dt. He- 
lena, according to their lordships’ 
orders; but meeting with a most 
violent gale of wind from the N, 
W. and being very short of water, 
(having been three months from 
England without touching at any 
place, with three hundred and 
fifteen prisoners), both my mnain- 
topsail yards carried away, and my 
people very much afflicted with the 
scurvy, I thought myself jusiitied 
in bearing up tor Simon’s Bay for 
retreshments, 


The French admi- 


ral Willeaumez, with six sail of 
the line, was in these seas about 
1x weeks ago ; his intention was to 
have gone to the Cape; but hear- 
ing it Was in our possession he was 


ebliged to go to Fernand de No- 
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ronne for water, and has not since 
been heard of. The Cannon ier 
French frigate (jate his mais!) ’s 
ship Minerve) put into False Day 
about the last of May, not knowe- 
ing the Cape wasin our hands, and 
sent her boat on shore with a lieu. 
tenant, who, with his crew, are 
prisoners on board this ship. \s 
there was no man of war in either 
Table or False Bay, and as she did 
not quite fetch mto the proper an- 
chorage, she got away, and it is 
supposed she ts rrone to the Isle of 
France, where the Piedmontese is 
lying blocked up bythe Russel, Lord 
Duncan, and Psyche. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

J. STices. 


15. Yesterday afternoon as Mr. 
Bolton, haberdasher, of Stanhoree 
street, Clare Market, was travel- 
ling with his son, a fine boy, four 
years old, inside the Bath and 
Taunton double-bodied coach, in 
Picéadilly the door flew open, and 
the child fell out; the hinder wheels 
of the vehicle, which was loaded 
with from fourteen to twenty pas- 
sengers, Went Over both the legs ot 
the child above the ancle, and 
broke the bones into splinters. — It 
was a spectacle too shocking to 
give a tull description ot ; the blood 
fiowed copiously from the wounds, 
and the legs seemed only to be 
held together by the sinews.—The 
poor child was taken to the shop of 
Mr. Hambridge, Piccadilly, where 
every assistance was aiforded to al- 
leviate its sufferings. 

Thursday se’nnight an infamous 
transaction took place at a public- 
house called Low-bridge, on the 
road between Manchesterand I fud- 
dersfield, about two miles from the 
latter place. A young woman who 
had not been married more than a 
week, proceeding on a visit to her 
parents, 
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parents, called at this honse to pro- 
cure refreshment, where five men 
were drinking, without appearing 
to take much notice of her. Just 
after she had partaken of a gill of 
ale, she complained of sickness, 
and went to the door; on her re- 
turn her indisposition evidently in- 
creased, and at this period she was 
laid on her back, while they pour- 
ed ardent spirits down her throat. 
In this situation the young girl, 
who in the absence of her father 
had the charge of the house, with 
apparent humanity helped her to 
bed; but this was no sooner done, 
than she introduced into the room 
of the undefended stranger the fel- 
lows above noticed; from whom, 
aided in the proceedings by two 
other vile women, she was com- 
pelled to suffer a species of violence 
above all others the most abhorrent 
to the feelings of a virtuous wo- 
man. Not content with perpetrat- 
ing the above, those wretches pro- 
ceeded to amuse themselves with 
many indecent pranks, to the dis- 
figurement of the young woman’s 
person. The three men, and the 
three females above mentioned, are 
in custody. When the offenders 
were apprehended, and ready to 
be conveyed to Wakefield, the po- 
pulace at Honley would have torn 
them to pieces, had they not been 
restrained by the constables. 

19. Advices have been received 
from the Baptist Missionaries at 
Serampore, to Bengal, to eb. 6, 
1806. Considerable additions have 
been made to the church lately.— 
The number of natives baptised 
from January 1, 1805, to February 
6, 1806, is thirty-six, making the 
V hole number ot the baptised, 
eighty-three persons. ‘There are 
besides these many inquirers, A 
church has been established at Di- 
nagepore, of eight members, over 
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which | fr. Fernandez is ordained 
as their pastor. Mr. Carey eg, 

cts two others to be soon con. 
stituted. A Mr. Mayhir, who lives 
700 miles in the country, and has 
lately joined the church, with young 
Mr. Fernandez, have arrived at 
Philadelphia, on their way to Bri. 
tain. The former intends to re 
turn immmediately, to attempt to 
introduce the gospel there ; the lar. 
ter is to reside some time in Bri- 
tainforimprovementas a misionary, 

The mission at Serampore have 
published proposals for translating 
the Scriptures into Shanscrit, Mah. 
ratta, ecg Orissa, Car. 
natta, Telenga, Burmah, Assam, 
Bochar, Tibet, and Chinese. These, 
with the Bengalee, Hindostanee, 
Malay, Tamul, and Cingalese, are 
the whole languages in India; and 
the Bible being aoondy in the five 
last, no part of that vast continent 
will be destitute of the Word of 
God in their own language. The 
college at Fort William, and the 
Asiatic society, patronise the un- 
dertaking ; and the Bible society of 
London, of which lord Teignmouth 
is president, have voted 10001. to- 
wards defraying its expense. 

The Chinese translation is be- 
gun, under the tuition of Mr. 
Joannes Lassar, from Canton, pro- 
fessor of that language, who was 
lately employed in correcting the 
o ficial correspondence between the 
Portuguese at Macao and the court 
of Pekin. He is now resident at 
the Mansion-house at Serampore, 
and is teaching the language to 
three of the missionaries. Some 
part of the translation is already 
printed off, from characters cut im 
wood after the Chinese manner. 
The third and last volame of the 
Old Testament, in Bengalee, 's 
press. The Gospel of Matthew 1s 


printed in the Mahratta tongues 
aud 
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and a Minute Account of the Re- 
ligion, Manners, and Customs of 
the Hindoos, derived from the 
Hindoo Shasters, and personal 
Lnowledze, for which Mr. Ward 
has been collecting materials seve- 
ral years, Will soon be published in 
one volume quarto. Mr. Marsh- 
man 1s about to publish the Greek 
and Shanscrit languages compared. 

0), Yesterday Swinton, the bank- 
rupt, late vender of “ Daffy’s 
Elixir,” in Salisbury-square, un- 
derwent a final examination betore 
the commissioners, at Guildhall. 
In addition to the facts which have 
been made public, the bankrupt 
acknowledged the manner in which 
he made the fabricated account- 
book to impose on the commission- 
ers. It was constructed by him, 
and Hall his servant, and three 
sorts ot ink were used, namely, 
ink, ink and water, and ink and 
vinegar. Pens, differently form- 
ed, were also resorted to, and many 
ot the leaves rubbed over with a 
German sausage, to give them a 
greasy, old appearance. He de- 
nied that the old leaves torn out of 
the cover, and destroyed by him, 
related to his Datly’s Elixir ac- 
count, but said they contained re- 
cepts for making horse medicines, 
which he did not wish the world to 
be made acquainted with. Upon 
the whole of his examination his 
statements appeared so suspicious 
and fraudulent, that notwithst2nd- 
tag Mr. Const made several obser- 
vations in his behalf, the commis 
sioners committed him to New- 
oem It did not appear that miss 
Mc we who has part of the bank- 
rupt's accounts in her possession, 


cou! Ne iO nd. 
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Singular occurrence.—In the early 


Part wt last week, a lady took 
a boat on the Surr 


fe ‘y side of Black- 
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The waterman requested that she 
would allow his wite to go along 
with them; to which she readily 
consented, About midway the 
Woman got up, and, after a formal 
apology to the lady for alarming 
her, declared her fixed determina. 
tion to drown her husband ; for the 
purpose of accomplishing which ob- 
ject, she immediately began to 
make every possible effort to upset 
the boat. In the midst of her exer- 
tions, however, her foot happened 
to slip,, she fell overboard, and ne- 
ver rose more! 

22. A most atrocious robbery 
was committed on a number of 
gentlemen at the Stock Exchange, 
on the settling day, by a foreign Jew 
of the name of Joseph Elkin Da- 
niels, who has for a long time been 
a conspicuous character in the 
Alley. He had deliberately con- 
trived a scheme of plunder perfect- 
ly new, but which, by the extreme 
confidence which ts given on the 
Stock Exchange, was but too prac- 
ticablee He was what is deno- 
minated a bull of omnium, that 
is, he had employed a broker (Mr. 
Montefiori), to buy omnium for 
the account, which was on Wed- 
nesday last. He had bought all 
the way up to 123 premium, and 
the average of his purchases was 
as high as 10.. In the morning of 
the settling day, he told his broker 
that he we uld take the whole of the 
omnium he had purchased, and pay 
for it,as he was sure it would rise be- 
fore the next account; he was ena- 
bled, he said, to hold it, as his rela- 
tions had agreed to advance the mo- 
ney, and take itinpawnforhim. This 
satisfied the broker, and he receiv- 
ed from different gent!emen 31,0001. 
omnium on Daniel’s draft for 
16,8167. 5s. on the house of Messrs. 
Smith, Payne and Smith, and 
which draft Mr. Montefior _— 
Uy 
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ed, in the usual way of business, 
to pass to the clearing house, in- 
stead of sending directly for the 
money, while in the mean time he 

“ats his own drafts to the different 
r 


okers for the omnium he had re- 


ceived. The instant that Daniels 
got possession of the omnium, he 
applied to Mr. Battye to sell 
12,000/. of it for money; to an- 
other broker to sell 5000/.; and 
from both these gentlemen he got 
drafts for the amount, which he 
immediately received at their re- 
spective bankers; and two of the 
bank notes of 1000). each, he 
changed at the bank of England, 
into 20 notes of 100/. each. He 
continued at the Royal Exchange 
till three o’clock, and was after- 
wards seen on Ludgate-hill so late 
as four o’clock. At that hour his 
own cheque for 16,8162. 5s. was 
refused payment, and the robbery 
was discovered. He had only 
2700]. at his bankers’, which was 
yesterday attached in their hands. 
Some of Montefiori’s drafts were 
paid before the fraud was discover- 
ed. It yesterday came out also 
that he had borrowed considerable 
sums from different gentlemen on 
his drafts; and this accounts for his 
leaving a sum in the hands of his 
banker, as he thought it probable 
that some of them might have been 
carried in for payment, instead of 
passing through the clearing-house. 


It is supposed that the robbery 


may extend to 40 or 60,0007. Pre 
cautions were yesterday taken,every 
way, to discover his route, and to 
prevent his getting out of the king- 
dom ; but he had laid his plot wil 
so much circumspection, and went 
about it with such arrangement, 
that it is feared he will escape to 
the continent, where the notes 
will, no doubt, be circulated. A 
committee sat yesterday at the 
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Stock Exchange to tak 
the occasion. Mr. Abraham ~ 
mid made application, by letter, to 
the right hon. lord Howick, re. 
questing that he would be pleased 
to send notice by the telegraphs to 
the outports, to endeavour, if POs. 
sible, to prevent his escape out of 
the ae eps to which hi lord. 
ship replied with promptitude, and 
informed him, that he had trans. 
mitted notice of the fraud to all 
the ports with which the admiralty 
correspond by telegraphs. The 
lord mayor dispatched his officers 
in all directions ; and some of the 
principal sufferers went off them. 
selves express to the most likely 
places. 
ent About half past nine on 
ednesday morning the George 
inn, at Hurst “room, Sussex, and 
an adjoining house occupied bya 
Mr. French, were struck with 
lightning. In the latter, which it 
first struck, it took off the corner 
of a chimney in an upper sitting. 
room, passed into a_bed-room, 
where it shivered to pieces an ala- 
rum clock, and thence took a di- 
rection downwards into the kitchen. 
Here it struck a lanthorn, com 
pletely consuming the horn, and 
heating the tin work so that it 
could not be touched for some mi- 
nutes after. The lightning thew 
taking an angular direction into the 
back yard of the inn, shivered the 
posts on each side the kitchen door, 
and killed a full-grown fowl. Up 
wards of two dozen plates, 
ing near the door, ona stool, were 
broken into a thousand pieces. It 
then entered the brick-work at 
bottom of the house, leaving # 
hole of about sixteen inches mt 
cumference, and buried itself in 
the cellar. Miss Hanson, 
daughter of the landlord of the 
George inn, stoad within two of 
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of the place where it entered, and 
her mother and the meaid-servant 
were close by her ; all of them felt 
the shock, and fell at the same in- 
stant. Fortunately the only injury 
suffered was a slight contuston on 
miss Hanson’s right foot, occasion- 
edby asplinter from the door-post. 
The house was for several minutes 
flied with a sulphurous smoke. 


LOSS OF THE NAIAS TRANSPORT. 


the loss, on the coast of Newtound- 
land, of the transport Naias, bound 
to Quebec last fil, with three 
companies of his majesty’s 100dth 
regiment of foot, have been fur- 
nished by one of the survivors of 
that deplorable event i— 

“ On the 23d of October, at four 
o'clock in the morning, the ship 
struck on the rocks, about a quar- 
ter of a mile off a small island near 
the Port-aux-Basques, to the east- 
ward of Cape Ray. ‘The strength 
of the wind at S. E. blowing in- 
shore, the weight of the waves 
dashing over the vessel, and her 
filling, made it evident that she 
would shortly go to pieces. On 
attempting to lower the long-boat, 
was carried away, and on this 
occasion major Bertram, the com- 
manding officer, had his arm broke, 
and was carried overboard with 
the boat, and perished. Several 
Who attempted to swim on shore 
perished in the sight of their com- 
rades, Nothing, therefore, could 
be done by those who still remained 
om board, (and whose numbers 
were diminishing every minute, by 
being washed overboard,) but to 
commit themselves to the will of 

rovidence, and await the awful 
Moment of the breaking up of the 
vessel. ‘This took place about 
eight o'clock ; at that time there 
Femarned litle more than fifty or 
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sixty persons on board. Thirty. 
four of these, principally from the 
quarter-deck, got on shore on 
pieces of the wreck, to the small 
island already mentioned, which 
was but ten yirds from the main 
land, to which they afterwards 
crossed on aratt. Their situation 
Was then, however, but little less 
desperate than before they reached 
the shore. 

“ Shortly after the vessel broke 
up, the wind chanzed to N. W.; 
the hopes of their provisions being 
driven on shore were by that 
means entirely destroyed.—What 
provisions they had, when equally 
divided, amonnted to about a 
pound of pork, and a few biscuits 
each; the shore, at that time of 
the year, seldom or never visited; 
the country barren and uninhabit- 
ed; and the most inclement sea- 
son approaching. ‘The whole of 
those who got on shore, (among 
whom were lieutenant Dawson 
and ensign Falkner,) excepting 
three, of whom the informant was 
one, struck into the woods. The 
three just mentioned remained four 
days on the beach, when they were 
fallen in with by a hunter, of the 
name of Michael Gillam, who, it 
appears, had occupied a fishing. 
post near where the vessel was 
wrecked, in the summer, but had 
now retired to the woods, where 
he was hutted for the winter. By 
this man they were treated with 
the greaiest humanity, and taken to 
his winter habitation, where they 
remained in conmiyainy with two of 
the party which struck into the 
woods, whom this man hed also dis- 
covered and brouvht im, till the 
spring, when he conducted them 
to Fortune Bay, where they em- 
barked for Quebec. 

“ Accounts had been received of 
the escape of two sailors of the 
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large party. which struck mt the 
woods. The rest, it 1s feared, 
have all perished. The total num- 
ber of souls on board the vessel was 
about 247, thirty or forty ot which 
were women and children. 

“The names of the persons 
known to be saved are Edward 
Cornwall, corporal; James M‘Gar- 
nie, John Crossier, John M Der- 
nied, and James M‘Kennah, pri- 
vates 100dth regiment ; Daniel Do- 
novan and Thomas Robertson, 
sailors. 

« The following are the names of 
the officers who were on board: 
major Bertram, captains Enright 
and Sherrard, lieutenant Dowson, 
ensigns Falkner, Cooper, and Orms- 
by, and assistant surgeon W. Hen- 
drick, ali of the 100dth regiment.” 


SEPTEMBER. 
Dotuning-street, Sept. 4. 


Dispatch received by Mr. Secretary 
Windham. 
Camp onthe TF lain of Miida, 
Ju'y 6. 
Sir, 

It is with the most heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction that IT have the honour 
ef reporting to you, for the infor. 
mation of his m uJeSiV, the particu. 
lars of an action, in which the 
brench army qvartered in this pro- 
vince have sustaimed a stenal de- 
feut by the tre Ops under my com- 
mand.-——Gen. Reonier, having 
been apprised of our disembarka- 
tion at St. Eufenva, appears to 
hive made a rapid march trom 
Regyin, u iting, as he advanced, 
his detached corps, for the pur- 
pose ¢ { attacking, and, v. ith his cha- 
racteristic confidence, of defeating 
us. On the afternoon ef the third 
instamt I received intelligence that 
be had that day encamped near 
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Maida, about fen miles distan: 
from our position; that hig force 
consisted at “he moment of about 
4009 infantry and S00 cavalry 


Fe . F + 7 
gether with four pieces of ay 


: tillerr, 
and that he Was I expectation of 
being joined within a day or ty 
by SOO}O) more [roops, who were 
marching aiter him ina second dh 
vision.—IL determined therefore to 
advance towards his position ; and, 
having left our four companies of 
Watteville’s regiment under major 
Fisher to protect the st TCS, and 
Occupy a work which had been 
thrown up at our landing-place, 
the body of the army marched the 
next morning according to the fole 
lowing detail : 

Advanced corps ; lieut.-colonel 
Kempt, with 2  four-pounders, 
Light infantry battalion. Detach. 
ment royal Corsican rangers. Dee 
tachmert royal Sicilian volunteers, 
—Ist brigade ; brig.-gen. Cole, with 
three four-pounders. Grenadier 
battalion. 27th regiment.—2d brie 
brig.-cen. Ackland, with 
three four-pounders, 7Sth regis 
ment. Slst regiment.—°d brigade; 
col. Oswald, with 2 tour-pounders. 
58th regiment. Watteville’s regi 
ment, five companies, 20th regi 
ment, lieut.-col. Ross, landed due 
ring the action.—Reserve of arul- 
lery ; major Lemoine, jour st 
pounders, ana two howitver.— 
Total: rank and file, ticlucing the 
royal artillery, 4795. 

Gen. Regnier was encamped oa 
the side of a woody hill, below the 
village of Maida, sloping into be 
Plain of St. Eufensia; his flanks 
were strengthened by a thick Une 
pervious underwood. ‘The Amatty 
a river pt rf ctly fordabie, but of 
which the sides are extremely 
marshy, ran along his front; 
approach to him from the seaside 
(along the borders of which 
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rected my march, until I had near- 
ly turned his leit) was across @ spa- 
cious plain, which gave him every 
opport mity 


| a 
my movements. Had gen. Rev- 


of minutely observing 


ner thought proper to rem un Ups 
on his greund, the difficulues of 
access to him were such, that I 
could not possibly have made an 
impression upon him. But quit- 
tine this advantage, and crossing 
he river with his entire force, he 
came down to meet us upon the 
open plain—-a measure to which he 
was no doubt encouraged by a cone 
sideration ot his cavalry, an,arm 
with which, unfortunately, I was 
altogether unprovided. After some 
loose fring ot the Hankers to cover 
the deployments of the two armies, 
by nineo’clock in the morning the 
opposing fronts were warmly en- 
gaged, when the prowess of the ri- 
val nations seemed now fairly to be 
at tial before the world, and the 
superiority was greatly and glo- 
nously decided to be onr own. 
The corps which formed the right 
ot the advanced line, was the bat- 
tulion of light infantry commanded 
by lieut.-c l. Kempt, col isting ot 
the licht companies of the 20ih, 
<7 th, Gist, Slst, and 
Watteville’s, together with 150 
chosen battalion-men of the 33th 
Tegiment, under major Robinson, 
Virectly opposed to them was the 
favourite French regiment the Ist 
Legere. The two corps at the die 
sance of about 100 yards fired re- 
Ciprocally a few rounds, when, as 
toy mutual avreement, the firing 
Was suspended, and in close com- 
Pact erder and awful stence, they 
acvanced towards each other, un- 
ti their bayonets beran to cross. 
At Cis mx mentous CTISIS the ene- 
my became appalled. They broke, 
and endeavoured to fly, but it was 
too late; they were overtaken with 


. 


ty » oo) ad | 
bit, roth, J 


the most dreadful slaughter.— 
Brig.-gen. Ackland, whose brigade 
was immediately on the left of the 
light infantry, with great. spirit 
avatled himself of this favourable 
mome:tto press instantly forward 
upon the corps in his front ; the 
brave 7Sth regiment, commanded 
by leut.-col. Macleod, and the 
Sist regiment, under major Plen- 
de:leath, both distinguished them- 
selves on this occasion. "The ene- 
my tled with dismay and disorder 
before them, leaving the plain co- 
vered with their dead and wound. 
ed.—The enemy being thus com- 
pletely discomiited on their left, 
began to makea new effort with 
their right, in the hopes of recover- 
ing the day. ‘They were resisted 
most gallantly by the brigade un- 
der brig.-gen. Cole. Nothing could 
shake the undaunted firmness of 
the grenadiers under lieut.-col. 
O'Callaghan, and of the 27th re- 
eiment under lireut.-col. Smith. 
The cavalry, successively repelled 
from before their front, made an 
etfcrt to turn their left ; when lieut.- 
col. Ross, who had that morning 
landed from Messina with the ZOth 
regiment, and was coming up to 
the army daring the action, having 
observed the moverrent, threw hig 
regiment opportunely into a small 
cover upon their flank, aud by a 
heavy and well-directed fire entire- 
ly disconcerted this attempt.—This 
was the last feeble struggle of the 
enemy, who now, astonished and 
distaayed by the intrepidity with 
which they were assailed, began 
precipitately to retire, leaving the 
field covered with carnaze. Above 
7OO bodies of their dead have been 
buried upon the ground. —The 
wounded and prisoners already in 
our hands (among which are gen. 
Compere, and an aid-de-camp, the 
lieut.-colonel of the Swiss regiment, 
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and a long list of officers of differ- 
ent ranks) amount to above 1000. 
There are also above 1000 men 
left in Monteleone and the different 
sts between this and Reggio, who 
owe mostly notified their readiness 
to surrender whenever a British 
force shall be sent to receive their 
submission, and to protect them 
from the fury of the people.—The 
peasantry are hourly bringing in 
fugitives, who dispersed in the 
woods and mountains after the bat- 
tle. In short, never has the pride 
of our presumptuous enemy been 
more severely humbled, nor the 
superiority of the British troops 
more gloriously proved, than in 
the events of this memorable day. 
His majesty may, perhaps, still 
deign to appreciate more highly the 
achievements of this little army, 
when it is known that the second 
division, which the enemy were 
said to be expecting, had all jomed 
them the night betore the action; 
no statement that | have heard 
of their numbers places them ata 
less calculation than 7000 men.— 
Our victorious intantry continued 
the pursuit of the routed enemy so 
long as they were able ; but, as the 
latter dispersed in every direction, 
and we were under the necessity of 
preserving our order, the trial of 
speed became unequal.—The total 
loss occasioned to the enemy by 
this conflict cannot be less than 
4000 men. When I Oppose to the 
above our own small comparative 
boss, as underneath detailed, his 
majesty will, L hope, discern in the 
tact the happy effects of that esta- 
blished discipline to which we owe 
the triumphs by which our army 
has been latterly so highly distin. 
guished —I am yow beginning my 
N arch southwurd, preparatory to 
MY return to Sic ’ for which stue 
tton I shail re-embark with the 
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army, as soon as his Sicilian me, 
jesty shall have arranged a disne, 
sition of his own forces to strane 
those advantages which have heen 
gained by the present expedition— 
There seldom has happened an ae. 
tion in which the zeal and persona! 
exertrons of mndividuals were so im. 
periously called for as in the pre. 
sent; seldom an occasion where a 
general had a fairer opportunity of 
observing them. The general of. 
ficers, and those who commanded 
regiments, will feel a stronger test 
of their merits in the circumstances 
which have been detailed of ther 
conduct, than in any eulogium I 
could presume to pass upon them, 
The 58th and Watteville’sregiment, 
commanded by lieut.-cols. John 
stone and Watteville, which formed 
the reserve, under col. Oswald, 
were ably directed in their applica. 
tion to that essential duty,—The 
judgement and effect with which our 
artillery was directed by major Le 
moine was, in our dearth of cavalry, 
of most essential use ; and I havea 
pleasure in reporting the effective 
services of that valuable and d- 
stinguished corps.—To the several 
departments of the army, every 
acknowledgment is due; but to n0 
officer am I bound to express them 
so fully, on my part, as to liewte 
col. Bunbury, the deputy-quarter 
mitster-general, to whose eal and 
activity, and able arrangements 
tle important branch ef ner 
which he directs, the army 4 wel 
as myself are under every marked 
obligation, From capt. Temi, 
the acting head of the adjutameege 
neral’s department, and from the 
officers of my own family, I have 
received much active assistaie 
Among the latter I am_t a 
tion heut.-col. Moore, of the = 
light dragoons, who bemg ® °" 


i) Og . as ‘me af out 
cily for his health at the depart 
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departure, solicited permission to 
accompany me on this expedition 5 


he was wounded in the execution ot 


my orders.—From the medical de- 


tment under the direction otf 


Mr, Grieves, the deputy imspector, 
1am to acknowledge much pro- 
fessional attention; the more so as 
their labours have been gteatly ac- 
cumulated by the number of wound- 
ed prisoners who have become, 
equally with our own, the subject 
of their care. ‘The scene of action 
was too far from the sea to enable 
us to derive any co-operation from 
the navy; but admiral sir Sidney 
Smith, who had arrived in the bay 
the evening before the action, had 
directed such a disposition of ships 
and gun-boats as would have greut- 
ly favoured us had events obliged 
us toretire. The solicitude, how- 
ever, of every part of the navy to 
be of use to us, the promptitude 
with which the seamen hastened on 
shore with our supplies, their an- 
uiety to assist our wounded, and 
the tenderness with which they 
treated them, would have been an 
affecting circumstance to observers 
even the most indifferent. ‘To me 
It Was particularly so—Capt. Fel- 
lowes, of the Apolto, has been spe- 
cully attached to this expedition 
by the rear-admiral ; and, in every 
circumstance of professional ser- 
vice, I beg leave to mention our 
grateful oblhizatjons to this officer, 
as well as tocaprs. Cocket and Wat- 
Mn, agents of transports, who act- 
ed under his orders. —Capt. Bulke- 
ley, my aid-de-camp, who will 
save the honour of presenting this 
eter to you, has attended me 
Uiroughout the whole of the ser- 
vices in the Mediterranean, and 
will therefore be able to give you 
every additional information on the 
subject of my present communica- 
won, J.Sruaxt, maj.-gen. 


Total killed and wounded of the 
British troops, July 4.—One of- 
ficer, 3 serjeants, 41 rank and file, 
killed; 11 officers, 8 serjeants, 
2 drummers, Y61 rank and file 
wounded. 

Names of officers killed and 
wounded.— Killed, Light inf. batr. 
captain M*‘Leane, 20th foot.— 
Wounded, Grenadier batt. major 
Hammill, of royal reg. of Malta, 
Light inf. batt. major Paulett, 44th 
foot, severely. TSth foot, Yd batt. 
lieutenant-col. M*Leod ; major D. 
Stuart; capts. 1. M*Pherson and 
D. M‘Gregor; licut. J. M‘Kay; 
ensigns C. M‘Kenzie and P, M‘Gre- 
gor.—SIst foot, Ist batt. capt. 
Waterhouse: lieut. and adj. Gm- 
ger.—Stafl, Licut-col. Moore, 23d 
light dragoons, acting aid-de-camp 
tosir J. Stuart. 

R. Tomcuin, assist. adj. gen, 


Downing street, September 7. 


A dispatch from H. Elliot, esq. 
to Mr. Fox, dated Palermo, Aur. 
5, incloses the following from sir 
John Stnart.—-Mr. Eliot observes, 
“That every fort along the coasts, 
all the depots of stores, ammuni- 
tion, and arullery, prepared for the 
attack of Sicily, are become the 
prey cf the victors; and what, per- 
haps, may be considered as even 
of still more consequence thanthose 
advantages, in indelible impression 
is established of the superior bra- 
very and discipline of the British 
troops.” 


Extract of a dispatch from sir John 
Stuartto Hugh Elliot, esq. dated 
Messina, August 3. 

66 Having occusion to send an 
express to my aid-de-camp, capt. 
Bulkeley, at Palermo, I avail my. 
self of the Opportunity to acquaint 
you with another fortunate result 
(G %) ot 
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of our auspicious day at Maida. 
Cotrone, with all its steres, maga- 
Lines, &c. and 600 troops (now 
prisoners), capitulated on Wednes- 
day evening last to the land and 
naval forces of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, under lieut.-col. M*‘ Leod of 
the 78th regiment, and capt. Hoste 
of the Amphion, who were as-tsted 
in their operations against that 
place, and upon the adjacent coasis, 
by the gun-be ats of his Sicilian ma- 
jesty. 300 prisoners, Who prove to 
6 survivors of the wounded after 
the action of te 4th ult, are al- 
ready arrived in this fort. Gen. 
Regnier, who had endeavoured to 
hold his pe s.tion, uider much em- 
barrassment for some time pasty 
between Cotrone and Catanzaro, 
has retreated precipitately towards 
‘Tarento; and it was reported, when 
the transport left Cotrone, that he 
had been attacked by the masse, 
and Nad lost S or TOO of lis fy - 
ing people. Lam now to conrra- 
tulatre vou on the total evacuation 
of Calabria Uitra, in which sinele 
province, | On. 
the 4th, we have everv certainty 


> | | ‘ * 
what the enem' iad a cil tributed 


’ as? yon 
force of at least ‘O00 men ; of these, 
‘ ’ . ° ~ 
when gen. Reenter quitted his po- 
stilton near « rone, ce.tarnlv not 
‘ , . } } , r 
“A ) remit 2 ol Lhe losses of the 
¥ . Agate 
. . . ) | 
br: nici) } \ I wT Waillab L jhaVve 4i° 
so born Lt | ! 1. Ag t 
. ‘ } . J } : ’ ? 
dea ‘ eaVyY OTUuIAance, late. Vy transe 
YOTrted : >’ go ee 1. , te ‘ 
F PLR’ . 4 a i balsl Lad L 01 O iC, 
sides \ vas toond mounted 
4 ; , : n 
©) le Castle, amounting im the 
1 
Pala’ ‘ Yineces. | 1] 
WV LO ieces, DAVE Lali 
en into on, ~~ 
j _— f 
A disp , on. Fox to Mr. 
Windham, dated Messina. Aue. g. 
mcioses extracts from i ietters 


tent. 1. M-i.eod, 

OMe FU regiment, which vive a 
. . 4 el, ~ ) 

dear a the p (roms that led Lo 


Wie surrender of Coirone. Much 


previous to the action of 













[September 


praise is bestowed on caps. Hoste 
for the judicious manner in which 
he brought his frigate and the oy, 
boats to the annoyance of the ene. 
my. In the second letter, speaking of 
the enemy’s retreat from before Co. 
trone, in which a garrison was leg 
of 1000 men, it appears that they 
retired precipitately amongst the 
mountains, endeavouring to pass 
by Cozenza. He ad {s—«6 The ene. 
my’s route from this city has been 

rarked by circumstancesof themos 
cruel devastation. The viace of 
Strongolt, w th several orhers with 
In oar view. which he corceived 
hostrle to lis cause, have been ran 
sicked, and burned to the round. 
Our informationof vescrcay stated, 
that L000 rsen had been lett to ew. 
rison tie town and city of Cotrone; 
but several deserte1 » ¥ ho joined 
us this morning, having mentioned 
that the greatest pari of this force 
had marched to join their army in 
the course ot the: ivht, Cap. Hoste 
agreed wich myself in the propriety 
of summoning the town and citadel 
to surrender to the force under our 
orders, conceiving that the imme. 
diate possession ot what we under 
stood to be the enemy’s sole depet, 
and his dernier ressort in Lower Qa 
labria, in point of position, together 


I rst 
with the removal of his stores, &¢ 
might contribute to prevent his at 
] ne 
tempt to re-enter the province. 


[The terms were that the French 
should march out with the honours 
of war, and «deposit their arms; 
after which they should be sent to 
Messina as prisoners of war. The 
officers an 

and the 
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private property of tue 
1 ae l nected 
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public property to be delivered up-J 
Downing-sirce’, Sept mber 13. 
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ford, comma: ding a detachment 
of lus m. y ‘sty’s WOOps in South 


America. 
Furt of Bu nos Ayr.s, July 2. 
Sir, . 
I had the honour to communi- 


nate to you, by my lecter dated the 


$0.h April, the circumstances ot 


my arity al at S: . tlelen: ly and the 
Tres it ( f the ap} oli a rT mm to th e ro- 
vernor of that piace for troops.— 


The # et sated thence the Yd of 


May, and, alter a most unexpect- 
ed lone passage, mride Cape St. 
Mary on the Sth of June. ‘The 
Narcissus had been a uched —_ 
the feet on the 27ih of May, an 

sir Home Popham tho: aia it rich 
to proceed m_ her for the purpose 
of making himself acquainted with 
the navivation of the river, that no 
dehy might occur in procee ding 
immediately on the arrival of t 
tro ops to such place as our intor- 
mation shonld maduce us first to: ate 
tack. | - sent cap. Kennct of 
the royal eneincers (not liking my- 
self to leave tc troops ) m the 
Nurcissus, to make such recon- 
notrine of the Chey *s place Ss on 


the river as crcumst inces W tila 


~~ . ; 

a@Giiiit s ind Lo) COUeCCT eEVETV [O0S- 
sie miformacion concerning them, 
and the streneth or the enem it 


sus until the sixth day after 
Our arrival inthe rivers and I ind 
there the satisfaction to see income. 
pa y with her the Ocean transport 
which had paried from is prev Viols 
t our going to St. Helena. Sir 


i me Popham and myself 


b 


dom Ime. 

. it ‘y consulted, whether it wonld 
. vecer frst to attack the town of 
ot Philip of Monte-V leo, or Bue- 


hos Ayres, the capital of the pro 
Vince ; and, 


A , 


atter much reasoniny 
* delermined to proceed arraiast 
«/ 


Buenos Avres, which made it ne- 
cessary to remove trom tue line-ot- 
battle ships the troops and mi- 
rines, and such seamen as were in- 
corporated with the latter, and 
others that had = practised to 
arms during the pass: Lures into the 

“ansports, and ' is majesty’s ship 
mn which was effec ted on 
the 16th ult. And thouvh then 
only about 90 miles from Bucnos 
Ayres; s till, thon ivh to his skili str 
Home Popham ad led the most 
persevering veal and assiduity, yet 
trom fogs, the intneacy of the nie 
Vigation, and continual opposing 
Winds, it was not until the Zith at 
night that we reached Opposite to 
it. We found ourselves the next 
morning about civht miles from 
the Poimt of Quilmes, where I pro- 
posed landing, having been m- 
formed by an Englishman, who 
was pilot for the river, wand liad 
been taken by the Narcissus out of 
a Portuguese vessel, that it was an 
excellent place, and an easy s 
from it into the country. As soon 


as the wind would permit, o1 the 


25h, str Liome Popham tock the 
shipping as near as it was possible 
for them to go, and ata couvenrent 


{ 

distance jor disembarking, wired 
was effected in the course ot the 
atiernoon and night, and without 
any opm penn the enemy remune 
hay at tue vil lage of Reduction, on 
a heieht about two miles from us 
in owr front: the whole interme- 
diate space, as weil as to the right 
and Jett, beng A perfect fiat: but 


iy aude toformed me, that 

miv a miter i Wiis HIMp.tsste- 
ble, a is then very pra thle, 
rid y for us t : Li 
bi O CLOCK 1 tae mornin: of the 
2 ith before | couid move off my 
ground 5 Ind the en y ¢ i, 
froin his) postion, have counted 
every man | bed: the numbers as 
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per margin®. He was drawn up 
along the brow of a hill, on which 
was the village of Reduction, whic 
covered h’s right flank; and his 
force consisted principally of ca- 
valry (Ll hive been since iaf rmed 
2000), with eight tield-pieces. The 
nature of the ground was suca, tat 
J was under the necessity of going 
directly to his fron. ; and to make 
my line, as much as I could, equal 
to his, [ formed ail the troops into 
one line, except the St. Helena in- 
fantry of 15() men, which I formed 
150 yards in the rear, with two 
field- pieces, with orders, to make 
face to the right or left, as either 
of our flanks should be threatened 
by his cavalry. I had tuwo six- 
eee each Hank, and two 
iowitzers in the centre of the first 
line. In this order I advanced 
against the enemy; and after we 
had got within range of his guns, 
a tongue of swamp crossed our 
front, and obliged ine to halt whilst 
the guns took a sinall circuit to 
ross, and wiluch was scarcely per- 
formed, when the encmy opened 
thew held-pieces on us, at first wel 
pointed ; but, as we advanced at 
a very quick Tale, i Stic of the 
boggy ground that very soon ob- 
lived us to leave all our guns bee 
hind, his mre did us but little in- 
jury. The 7Ist regiment reach- 
ing the bottom of the heights in a 
pretty good line, seconded by the 


. 


marme battalion; the enemy would 
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not wait their nearer approac 

rut retired trom the brow of the 
hil; which our troops gaining 
and commencing a tire of small 
arins, he fled with Precipitation 
leaving to us four ficld-pieces ad 
one tumbril; and we saw no hing 
more of him that day. I halted 
two hours on the field, to rest the 
troops. and to make arranzements 
for taking with us the enemy's 
guns and our own, which had 
now, by the exertions of capt, 
Donnelly of the Narcissus; been 
extricated from the bog.—He had 
accidentally landed, and accom. 
pamed the troops, on seeing them 
advance to the enemy ; and I am 
much indebted to him tor his vo- 
luntary assistance.—I then march. 
ed, in hopes of preventing the de. 
struction of the bridge over the 
Rio Chuelo, a river at this season 
ot the year not fordable, and which 
lay between us and the city; de 
stunt trom it about three miles, 
and eight from our then situation; 
and, thourh I used every dili- 
gence, I had the mortification to 
sce it in flames long before I could 
reach it. IL halted the troops for 
the night a mile from it, and pusb- 
ed on three companies of the Thst 
under lieut.-col. Pack, with two 
howitzers, to the briige, to en 
deavour to prevent its tot it destruc- 
tion. IT accompanied thts detache 
ment 3 but, on reaching the bridges 
I found it entirely cousumed; and 


gd 





' ford 

* Actual state of the troops under the command of major-general Peresiore, at the 
Point de Quilines, June 26. = 
e . ‘ . ! > followmg 
After specifying the number of officers and men in each corps, the fom a 
given asthe total. 1 major-general, 1 major of brigade, 1 aid-de-camp, phew 
quarteremaster general, 1 asst tant-comunissarv; | suryreon and | ansistant-+Oree ee 
the staff); 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, and 4 midshipmea (of the royal wean Lo t 

tenant-colonels, 2 majors, 15 captains, 20 lieutenants, 7 ensigns, | paymaehs 


adjutant, l quarter-mastcr, 2 surreons, 4 assistant-surgeons, 72 ser 
mers, 1466 etlective rank and file, 16 effective horses 

. ar . , m , ‘ le « 
aruheers, 2 five-and half-inch howitzers, 4 ight 6-pounders, and 2 light $ 


jeants, 97 drum: 
i collar-maker, 4 


pounders 


WC. Dexesrorp, majorg 
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as the enemy during the night was 
heard bringing down guns, I with- 
drew the detachment before light, 
gs their position was thought too 
open and exposed to the enemy’s 
fire, who had, at nine o'clock, on 
hearing some of our soldiers go to 
the river to get water, opened a 
fre from their guns, and a consi- 
derable line of wfantry. As soon 
as it was light, I sent capt. Ken- 
net of the engineers, to reconnottre 
the sides of the river; and found 
that on our side we had little or no 
cover to protect Us, whilst the ene- 
my were drawn up behind hedges, 
houses, and in the shipping on the 
opposite bank, the river not 30 
yards wide, As our situation and 
circumstances could not admit of 
the least delay, 1 determined to 
force the passage, and for that 
purpose ordered down the field- 
preces, which, with the addiuon 
of those taken from the enemy the 
day before, were 11 (one L had 
spiked and left, not being able to 
bring it off), to the water’s edge, 
and ordered the infantry to remain 
inthe rear, under cover, except the 
light company and grenndiers of 
the TIst. As our guns approach. 
ed, the enemy opened a very ill. 
duected tire from great guns and 
musketry ; the former soon ceased 
aker our fire opened, the latter 
was kept up for more than half an 
hour ; bur, thou rh ciose to us, did 
us but little or no injury, so ill was 
directed. Wethen jound means, 
by boats and rafts, to cross a few 
men over the Rio Chuelo ; and, 
on ordering all fire to cease, the 
ittle of them that remained ceased 
also, The troops which Op sosed 
ts d Ting th ese two day © appear to 
have ber n almost entirely provin- 
vn wih a con: iderable proportion 
» veseran othcers, ‘Ihe numbers 
thar Were agsemb!led ko dispute our 


passage of the river, I have been 
since informed, were about 2000 
infantry. I had no reason from 
their fire to suppose their numbers 
so great; the opposition was very 
feeble; the only difficulty was, the 
crossing the river to get at them. 
f cannot omit reporting to you that 
1 had the most just cause to be sa. 
tistied with the conduct of every 
officer, and all the troops under 
my command: to lieut.-col. Pack 
of the Tist every praise is due, as 
well as to that excellent regiment. 
The battalion of mavines, com. 
manded by capt. King of the 
royal navy, not only behaved with 
the utmost good conduct, but with 
a discipline in the field much be. 
yond what could have been ex- 
pected, though every exertion to 
effect it hud been used by com. 
modore sir Home Popham, and 
every officer of the royal navy, du- 
ring the passage. A corps of sea- 
men, Who had been drilled to small 
arms, were also landed ; they were 
between SO and 40 in number, and 
I was under the necessity of attach. 
ing them to draw the guns, which 
they did with a cheeriulness and 
zeal that did them great credit; 
and I was under great obligation 
to capt. King for his activity in 
preparing rafts, boats, &e, to pass 
the Rio Chuelo. Lieut.-col. Lane, 
and the St. Helena troops, also 
merit my thanks for their good 
conduct ; as does captain Ogilvie, 
commanding the artillery, for the 
manner in which the guns were 
conducted and served, Capt. Ken- 
net, of the royal engineers, was pare 
ticularly serviceable by his intelli. 
gence and zeal; as were the hon. 
major Dean, my _ brigade-major, 
and the hon. ensign Gordon of the 
3d guards, my aid-de-camp. By 
11 o’clock A. M. I had got some 
guns and the greatest part of the 
troops 
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troops across the river ; and seeing 
no symptoms of further Oppositio ny 

and learning that the troops in re- 
neral had deserted the city, motives 
of humanity induced me to send, 
by the hon. ensign Gordon, asum- 
mons to the governor lo deliver to 
me the city and fortress, that the 
excesses and calamities which would 
most probably occur 11 the troops 
entered in a hostile man er might 
be avoided; informing him that 
the British character would insure 
to them the exercise of their reli- 
gion, and protection to their per- 
sons and ali private property. He 
returned to me an officer, to ask 
some hours to draw up conditions 3 
but I could not consent to delay 
my march, which | commenced as 
soon as the whole had crossed the 
Rio Chuelo; and on arriving near 
the city, an officer of the governor 


again met me with a number of 


conditions, to which I had not then 
time to att nd ; but said I would 
confirm by writing what I had pro- 

mised, when in possession of the 
city; ani the terms granted and 
Home Popham and 
ve the honour to anne Ze 
aust areturn of the 
killed, wounded, and n issing, on 
the 2th and 27th ef June, as well 
as the return of the ord: nce taken. 
—! cinnot conclude without as- 
suring you of the siendealall zeal 
and assiduity ot comm cle re sir 
Heme Popham, in whatever could 
contribute to the 


sroned ov sir 
a) > «. 
myselt [] 
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success Ol this CXe 
pedition, and of the cordial ce-ope. 
ration and ereat assistance which I 
have received from him. 
W. C. Bergsroarn, maj. 
Sir D. Baird. commanding 
mchiet, &e. 
Killed, wounded, and missing, on 
the 26th and 27th June 
lena artilery, | rank and file 
wounded. —~—7th reg. 1 othcer, 1 
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serjeant, 5S rank and file w ounded. 
St. Helena infantry, | rank : 
file wounded ; 1! officer Missing , 
Royal murine So rank and | file 
wounded.—Cor Ps of seamen, | rank 
and file killed, 

Officers’ Names, —Capt. LeBlare, 
of the 71st regiment, shot in the 
leg; since amputated above the 
knee. —Assistantes: irgeon Hallid, , 
of the medical statf attached to &:. 
Helena regiment, missing. 

(‘Lhe terms granted to the inh. 
bitants of Buenos Ayres consis of 
10 articles. After the "sual stipu 
Jations respecting th e entrance of 
the troops, &c. and the marching 
out of the etn ners with the ho. 
nours of war, they state that all 
bind fide private property, whether 
belonging to the people,thechurches, 
or the public institutions, shall be 
unmoles'ed ; that all the inhabitants 
shall receive protection: that th 
different taxes shall be collected br 
the magistrates, &c. as usual, until 
his mayesty’s pleasure be known; 
that every protection shall be affore- 
ed to the exe rcise ( ft he Cat hi hie res t 
ligion 5 s that the coasting vessels m 
the river shall be d lelivered to their 
owners 3; and that all public pro 
perty shall be surrendered to the 
captors. | 

Ordnance, &c. captured. ca 
ordnance, of different ¢ alibres, from 
}8- to $ -pounders, - } piece ‘5. — Brass 
ordnance, from S2-to 3-po' under 
MCU ling mortars and he owitzer 
4+] pieces. ‘Total $6.—550 whole 
barrels of pow der, 2064 mussels 
with bayonets, 616 carbines, #19 
pistols, $1 mucsketoons, L208 swores 

J. FE. Ocrrvir, capt. commans 
Ing I Tah al; ard St. Hek aya artil 
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muskets with bayonets, “1 muskets 
without bayonets, SS pouches, and 


49 swords. 


Extract of a letter from major-ge- 
neral Berest: rd to lord Castle- 
rearh, dated Fort of Buenos 
Avres, July 11. 

«{ trust the conduct adopted to- 
wards the people here has had its 
ful! efect, in impressing upon their 
minds the honour, GeENETOSILY, and 
humanity of the British character. 
His maiesty’s ministers will see, by 
the detail of « ur proceedings, that, 
after the army had p.ssed the Rio 
Chuelo, the city of Buenos Ayres 
remained at our mercy, and that, 
in fact, the only conditions on 
which I entered were such as I 
pleased to offer, and which hu- 
manity and a regard to our na- 
tienal character would naturally in- 
duce me to give under any cir- 
cumstances. However, to quict the 
mindsof the inhabitants, wenot only 
consented to put in writing my 
promises, but acceded to many con- 
ditions not expected by them ; and, 
contrary to direct stipulations, gave 
up to the proprietors all the coast- 
ing vessels captured, with their car- 
goes, of which I annex a return*, 
and the value of which amounted 
to one million and a half of dollars, 
and which, being done with the 
ViOWS already exp sed, will, T trust, 
meet with his majesty’s approba- 
tion. = T have the honour to inform 
his majesty’s ministers, that I had 


aia 
Cetached captain Arbuthnot, of 


he Ns) 4 
the Zou) light draeoons on the 3d 
hii 
vor l, irr * ie i : - 

— Lbiad OHOTLS, and A) infantry 
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me whole mounted) to a place 
Caled Luxan, 50 miles distant. 
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My principal object was, to have 
the country reconnoitred, and to 
see what were the dispositions of 
the inhabitants; but with the avow- 
ed object of escortung b ick some of 
the treasure which had been taken 
from hence, «ndto prevent its tol- 
lowing the viceroy, which I had 
reason tO suspect was intended, 
though it was said to be all private 
sropeity ; and in which case, we 
bad declared, if brought back, it 
should be given to its owners, if of 
this city. Captain Arbuthnot re- 
turned last pycht; and I am glad 
to say with information of a pieas- 
ing nature; for your lordship will 
see, by this detachment passing so 
easily through the country, that 
whatever their present inclinations 
may be, there is no very great 
danger from any hostile intentions 
against us; and captain Arbuthnot 
reports rather favourably of the 
gencral dispositions of the people. 
The country to Luxan, as | have 
already represented, in) sreneral the 
whole of it, is a perfect flat, and 
the view of the horizon is obsiruct- 
ed by nothing but the immense 
herds of horses and cattle—but 
principally horned cattle. Luxan 
1s situated on a river of the same 
name, aud where there is a bridve 
over it, and the route leading ta 
all the interior provinces; and I 
rather think it will be adviseable 
on many accounts that I possess 
myself of it, which 1 can do by 
a small detachment. Much of the 
treasure was caught actually going 
to Cordova; and the rest, but for 
the opportune arrival of the party, 
would have been pillaged. The 
wargons conveying this treasure 
may ‘be expected here to-morrow, 








* 1 . , 
, Ithas been found dificult to procure the return of vessels here alluded to, at 
“names of all. ‘hey are of various classes, from 150 tons downwards, and 
Whole to 1:0 in number. 
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Those with the royal treasure, 
and that of the Philippine com- 
pany, arrived some time since, 
and it is already embarked. ‘The 
hon. major Deane, who is the bear- 
er of these dispatches, will give 
any further information to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers that they may de- 
sire; and I beg to recommend him 
as an officer deserving of any mark 
of favour that his majesty may be 
graciously pleased to bestow on 
him.” 


Extract of a dispatch from major- 

nera!l Berestord to lord Castle- 

reagh, dated Fort of Buenos 
Ayres, July 16. 


I am now ale to transmit near- 
ly an account of the money which 
has been rece:ved as prize, under 
the terms of my agreement with 
the acting governor of the place 
previous to my entering the town. 
The statement shows the various 
departments and public bodies 
whence the sums forming the total 
have been derived. The sum of 
1,086,208 dollars is going home 
in his majesty’s ship Narcissus, and 
sir H. Popham and myself have 
thought it right to reserve here, 
for the exigencies of the army and 
navy, a considerable sum; and for 
the purpose of keeping down the 
exchange on bills drawn by the 
respective services, and which would 
otherwise bring the dollar to an 
enormous price. It is estimated 
that the merchandise in the king’s 
stores, principally Jesuits bark 
and quicksilver, and which is in 
the Philippine company’s stores, 
with the little that is retained of 
floating property, will amount, if 
it can be disposed of, to between 

two and three millions of dollars. 
Of the bullion delivered in, some 
is claimed as private property, and 
which shall be delivered in the same 
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(September, 
spirit of liberality with which y 
trust it will be considered ioe 
acted here. The 61,797 dollan 
were yesterday delivered to the 
consulada, on their ASSUTANCE Only 
that it belonged to the people of 
this town; and they have a claim 
upon 40 or 50,000 dollars more 
which will be settled this day. 


ey ’ ] 

otal amountof money, Xe. recety. 
ed in consequence of an agree. 
ment on June 2, 


Embarked on-board the Narcis 
sus 1,086,208. Remain in the trea. 
sury 205,115. ‘Total 1,291,398 
dollars. 


Admiralty-offce, Sept. 13, 


Capt. Donnelly, of the Narcissus, 
arrived last night with the fol. 
lowing dispatch fromcommodore 
sir Home Popham, addressed to 
W. Marsden, esq. 


Nareis.us, off Buenos Ayres 
July 6. 
Sir, 
In the Jetter which I had the he- 
nour to address you from St. He. 


lena on the SOth of April, I fully 


explamed, for the information ol 
my lords commissioners of the ad- 
miralty, the motives that induced 
mit to press so strongly the urgency 
and expediency of undertaking @ 
expedition against the encmy’s ste 
tlements in the Rio de la Plats 
I have, therefore, only to give you 
a short detail of the proceedings 
of the squadron, previously come 
gratulating the'r lordships on 58 
majesty’s forces being m full tt 
session of Buenos Ayres and its 
pendencies, the capital of one of the 
richest and mest extensive pi 
vinces of South Amertca. To tne 
commerce of Great Britain tam 
bits peculiar advantages, as ¥° 
as to the active industry of herm 
nufacturing 
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pufacturing towns. And when I 
venture, in addition, to assure their 
lordships of the extreme healthiness 
of the climate, I trust I only hold 
out a consolation, that the friends 
of every person employed on this 
expedition are justly entitled to, and 
which I am satistied will be equally 
ratifying to the feelings of every 
British subject. As 1 considered 
it an object of material consequence 
to obtain the earliest local infor- 
mation in the river, I placed the 
squadron under the direction of 
capt. Rowley on the 27th of May, 
and preceded it in the Narcissus 
for that purpose. On the 8th ult. 
we anchored near the island of 
Flores; and, after passing Monte 
Video the following day, we de- 
tained a Portuguese schooner, by 
whom the intelligence we had for- 
merly received was generally con- 
firmed. On the Ilth we fell in 
with the Encounter and Ocean 
transports near the south coast of 
the river; and on the 13th we 
joined the squadron, I[t was im- 
mediately determined to attack the 
capital; and no time was lost in 
removing the marine battalion to 
the Narcissus, the Encounter, and 
the transports, for the purpose of 
proceeding to Bucnos Ayres, while 
the Diadem blockaded the port of 
Monte-Video, and the Raisonabie 
and Diomede, by way o! demon- 
stration, cruived near Maldonado 
and other assatlable points. Our 
Progress up the river was very 
much retarded by the shoalness of 
the water, adverse winds and cur- 
rents, contmual fogs, and the 
on inaccuracy of the charts; 

it by the unremitting and labori- 
Os exertions of the officers and 
men I had the honour to com- 
mand, these dificulties were sure 


me unted, and the squadron “une 
Sored, on the aficrnoos of the 
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25th, off Point Quelmey a-Pouchin, 
about 12 miles from Buenos Ayres. 
As tt was impossible for the Nar- 
cissus to approach the shore, on ac- 
count of the shoalnes of the water, 
the Encounter was run in so close 
as to take the ground, the more 
effectually to cover the debarkation 
of the army in case of necessity : 
the whole, however, was landed 
in the course of the evening, with 
out the least opposition , consisting 
of the detachment of troops from 
the Cape, and that from St. He. 
lena, with the marine battalion, 
under the orders of captain King, 
ot the Diadem, which was com- 
posed of the marines of the squa. 
dron, augmented by the incorpora- 
tion ot some secimen, and three 
companies of Royal Blues trom the 
same source of enterprise, which 
had been regularly tramed for that 
duty, and dressed in an appropri- 
ate uniform. ‘The enemy was 
posted at the village ot Reduction, 
which was on an eminence about 
two miles trom the beach, with 
the appearance of a fine plain be- 
tween the two armies, which how- 
ever proved on the _ tollowing 
morning to be only a morass ina 
hich state of verdure. This in 
some measure checked our ad- 
vancement, ner did the enemy 
open his field train ull the troops 
were nearly in the middle of the 
swamp, from whence he thought 
it was impossible for them to be 
extricated. ‘he able and excellent 
disposition of general Beresford, 
and the intrepidity of his army, 
very soon, however, satisfied the 
memy, that his only safety was in 
a precipitate retreat; for we had 
the satisfaction of seeing from the 
ships near 4000 Spanish cavalry 
fying in every direction, leaving 
their artillery behind them, while 
our troops were ascending the hill 
with 
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with that coolness, and courage, 
which has on every occasion mark- 
ed the character of a British soldier, 
and has been exemplified in pro- 

tion to the difficulties and dan- 

rs by which he was opposed. I 
ve probably trespassed on a line 
that does not immediately belong 
to me, but I could not resist the 

atification of relating to their 
ewes what I saw; assuring 
myself, at the same time, they 
will be convinced, if the enemy 
had given the squadron an equal 
opportunity, I should have had 
the pleasing duty of reporting an 
honourable issue to the effect of 
their eminent zeal and exertions. 
On the 27th, in the morning, we 
saw some firing near the banks of 
the river Chello, but it blew so 
hard that it was totally impracti- 
cable to have any communication 
with the shore during that day. 
Early on the 28th, a royal salute 
was fired from the castle of Bucnos 
Ayres, in honour of his majesty’s 
colours being hotsted in South 
America, and instantly returned 
by the ships lying oft the town. 1 
now consider it to be a proper mo- 
ment for acknowledging, in terms 
of the sincerest gratitude, my high 
sense of the zealous and animated 
conduct of every officer and man 
in the squadron which I have the 
extraordinary good fortune to com- 
mand Capt. Rowley, with cap- 
tain Edmonds under his orders, 
continued as long as the weather 
would permit an advantageous 
demonstration off © Maldonado. 
Capt. Donnelly, who did me the 
favour of requestine I would yo 
up the river in the Narcissus, and 
to whom, from his rank, no spe- 
cife service could be assigned in 
our small scale of operations, ap- 
plied himself in every occasion 
where he could promote the objects 
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of the expedition :—and, ote 
charged with this dispatch ‘pO 
the liberty of recommending ‘e 
to their lordships’ protectic Mee 
a full conviction they wil] 
through him, every information 
which they have a right tO expect 
from an officer of great intel gence 


obtaia, 


and long meritorious service, | 
consider captain King, with the 
ofhicers of the marine battalion, s9 
completely under the report of 
general Beresford, that I shall 
only state to their lordships my ex. 
treme satisfaction on hearing per. 
sonally from the general how high. 
ly he appreciated every part of 
their conduct, particularly the 
celerity with which they trans 
ported the artillery and troops 
across the Rio Chuelo after the 
bridge was burnt by the enemy, 
Lieut. Talbot, of the Encounter, 
manifested great zeal in every in 
stance where it was necessary to 
call on him; Lieut. Groves, of 
the Diadem, was also very active 
in landing the ordnance and grd- 
nance stores; and I think it highly 
proper to state to their lordships 
that the masters and crews of the 
different transports behaved with 
great attention during the whole ot 
this service. I tnclose a copy a 
the terms (see p. 106) granted to 
the inhabitants alter the capture ot 
the city, by which their lordships 
will see that the coasting vessels im 
the river, supposed with their car- 
goes to amount to one million and 
a half of dollars, were restored 1 
the proprietors; for an early 1 
cord to the country of the great 
liberality of his majesty’s gover™ 
ment. 
Iam, Xe. H. Porra™ 
I have sent lieut. Groves to take 
possession of Ensenaba de 
— a port to the eastwar 


e ‘res, where I unders 
nos Ayres, here 
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there are two guneV ressels and two 
merchant ships. HW. P. 


03, We have to record another 
snstat ace of the violence and atro- 
city of Bonaparte. A booksel- 
ler, M. Palm, residing at Nurem- 
berg, former rly an imperial town, 
and under the special prote ction of 
Prussia, was dragged from his 
house to the fortress of Brannau, 
and there tried, and shot by the 
entence of a French military com- 
mission on the 26th of Anger, 
for no gre. iter crime than venc ling, 
in the way of his trade, a book re- 
spectine the government of France 
under N: pole m. Hie was aman 
of the highest integrity, and his 
unhappy fate is universally la- 
mented. ‘This atrocious act, pla- 
ced beyord a doubt by private 
leiters, is only slightly alluded to 
inthe German papers, T he fact 
is, that there is not one journalist 
within three days’ journey of the 
French army, who has not the fate 
of the Nuremberg bookseller con- 
tinually before his eyes. 
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» Her royal highness the prin- 
cess ot Wales was this afternoon on 
her way to the seat of Mr. Locke, 
at Norbury Park, near Leather- 
head, Surrey, in a barouche, ate 
tended by lady Shefheld and miss 
Harriet Mary Cholmondel y, and 
was driven by | her royal highne '$s’S 
own servants. On their arsival at 
Sutton, they took post-Rorses, and 
were driven by the post-boys be- 
long sng to the Cock: inn. Her 
royal highness’s horses and servants 
Were lett t 'retresh, in order to take 
i ome that evening. Her royal 
‘S8aess proceeded to Le: ither- 
bead, when, on turning a sh irp 
am to get into the road which 
<a to Norbury Park, the car- 

g° Was overturned, Opposite to 
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a large tree, against which miss 
Cholmondeley was thrown with 
such violence as to be killed on 
the spot. She was sitting on the 
front seat of the barouche alone. 
Her royal highness and lady Shef- 
field occupied the back seat, and 
were thrown out together. They 
went into the. Swan inn, at Lea. 
therhead. Sir Lucas Pepys, who 
lives in that neighbourhood, and 
had not left Leatherhead (where 
he had been to visit a anions) more 
than a quarter of an hour, was 
immediately followed, and brought 
back; and a servant was sent to 
Mr. Locke’s, with an account of 
the accident. Mrs. L. arrived im 
her carriage with all possible 
expedition, and conducted the 
princess to Norbury Park, where 
sir Lucas Pepys att ‘nded her royal 
highness, and, as no surgeon was 
at hand, bled her himself. On 
the following day the priccess re- 
turned to Blackheath, Her royal 
highness received no other injury 
than a slight cut on her nose, and 
a bruise on one of herarms, Lady 
Shetiield (wife of lord Sheffield), 
who was with her, did not receive 
the slighrest injury.—An inquest 
was hel lon the 4th, betore C. Jem- 
met, esq. Coroner lor Surrey, on 
the body of miss Cholmondeiey, 
at the Swaninn, Leatherhead. It 
appeared, by the evidence of a 
Mr. Jarratt at Leatherhead, and 
of an ostler belonging to the inn, 
that the princess's carriage, drawn 
by four horses, with two posttl- 
lions, while turning round a very 
acute angle of the road, was over- 
turned. The drivers, through 
extreme caution, had taken too 
great a sweep in) tur ning the core 
ner, Which brouyht the carriage 
on the rising ground, and eccasion. 
ed iis being upset. The carriage 
swung round a great tree before 
it 
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it fell. When the surgeon saw 
the princess of Wales, she most 
henevolently desired him to go 
up-stairs, as there was a lady 
who stood more in need of his 
assistance. ‘The surgeon ( Mr. 
Lawdell, of Great Bookham) then 
went to miss Cholmondeley, and 
found her totally deprived ot hte. 
There was a violent contusion on 
her left tempie; and her death 
appeared to have been « ecasioned 
by the rupture of a blood-vessel. 
The jury returned a verdict of 
Accidental Death. Miss Cholmon- 
deley was born in 1755, and was 
the danehter of the late hon. and 
rev. Robert Cholmondeley, rector 
of Hartingford-bury, and St. An- 
drews, Hertt rd, who was son of 
the thind earl of Cholmondeley, 
and uncle tothe presentearl. Her 
moaiher is living, and resides in 
Jermyn-strect. On the &th, at 
12 o’clock, the remains of this 
unfortunate lady were mterred in 
Leatherhead church, close to the 
spot where lady Thompson, wife 
of sir John Thempsor, some years 
since lord mavor of London, is 
buried. Vhe body was on the 
evening of the 6th removed from 
the Swan inn to an undertaker’s 
near the church-yard, and was 
followed to the grave by her bro 
ther, George Cholmondeley, esq. 
one of the commissioners of ex- 
cise; the hon. Augustus Phipps ; 
William Loc ke, CSQ.5 S. Gray, esd. $ 
and several other gentlemen, ‘Tne 
fatal spot where this amiable lid y 
met her sudden death is still visiced 
by crowds. 


Admiral’y-ofice, Oct. +. 


Letters from sir Charles Cotton, 

bart. dated on board H. M.S, 
San Josef, off Ushant, Sept. $Urh, 
melose the following : 
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Canopus, at sea, Sow. 29, 


Sir, 
P et to inform you with my 
a img-in with the French f ate 
Le President, of $4 guns, $90 nen, 
commanded by Monsieur Galler 
Lubrosse, on the 27th inst. in lar, 
47 deg. 17 min. N. long, 6 Seg 
52 min.W. 5 and after a chase of 
17 hours she struck to his Majesty's 
squadron under my command, 
The President is one of the 
gates that sailed from France wih 
the Regulus, Sybille, and Sy. 
veillante corvette ; separated in a 
gale of wind on the 20th of Aye 
gust, in lat. 22 dee. 26 min. XN, 

and long. 55 deg. W. 
Tuo. Lovis, 

Sir C, Cotton, &c. 


Centaur, at sea, Sept. 2%. 
Sir, 

Yesterday morning, about one 
o’clock, Ihad the good fortune of 
fulling-in with a squadron of the 
enemy, standing to the westward; 
the squadron under my _ orders 
being then on the larboard tack, 
streehing in for Chasseron light 
house, six or seven leagues from 
us, the Revenge to windward and 
the Monarch to leeward, on the 
look-out, the latter ship first 
making the signal for an enemy, 
when T soon discovered seven sii 
to leeward of me; and considenng 
them, in part, line-of-battle-ships 
the signal was made to form te 
line, and shortly after I observed 
them bearing up, making all Sai 
and running to the S.5.W. The’ 
signal was instantly made fot 4 
veneral chase {and the Monarch, 
trom her position and good callings 
was enabled to keep nearly ¥! 
srun-shot, a mile and a halt, of 
little more, ahead of the — 
and the Mars on the starboar 


bow. At daylight we made os 
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sch frigates, and 


out hve large Fret 
ot which bear- 


» corvettes, one ; 
oe broad pendant; ut five the 
Monarch fread a tew chi se shot ; 

and at six the weather-most frigabe 
ca led more to = westward, im 
— of which i disp: awe the 
Mars; and one fri gates with the 
two corvettes, edg red away to the 
\ wate i - the re main ins r three 

rigates keep! ing in close ot der, 
dicating the e intention ot support- 
Ing ie each « other, At a quarter past 
as Mi narch Open d her star- 
enemy, whena 


hoard guns on the 
| commence d, 


heavy cannon ding 
and by the enem) 

arunuing hgat, the: 
some meas rey in cripplis ng the 
Monarch’s sails and rigging before 
the Centaur could getup. At 1] 
we got within fair range of two, 
and opened our fire from the lar- 
board guns, whilst the Monarch 
keptengaging the third ship, and 
about noon one of the two trigates 
truck, as did the one opposed to 
the Monarch shortly after. It was 
ist before this ] received a severe 


wound in my right arm, (since 


V succec “de d,1 ik 


; Tmput ced, and di nie Wi |] | 
h * 1 

™ pe, } WHhic! h obli ged me to lear c 
’ d | aha ~ 

the deck: the Mare. previous to 


this, had succeeded in cay pturing 
Het chase, and, with her prize, 
dauled towards the Reman. in 
chase of, and firing 


ng at, the French 


commodore’ s i and at three 
Lhose 

ips of the enemy made an obsti- 

hate resistan » but the rest ilt w as, 


as 
ws ry well | SUP ps SO d, attende d 
ith much rhter, beine crowd- 


¢ 7 ty , ‘J 
: with hal Op Yy Out of Rochetort 


¢ evenin cy befi le innot add 
too much. praise to capt. 
the Monat! » tor his lant and 
theer-Jike conduct ; “but I am 
“Ty to find his loss has been 
tather Severe, the swell of the sea 
1060 


assisted inc; apturing h er, 


| af C, ot 
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preventing, at times, the opening 
of the lower deck ports. To 
capt. Lukin of the Mars I feel 
thankful for his steady conduct and 
attention; and I have 
press my satisfaction at the endea- 
vours of captains Bovles, King, 

John Gore, and Maseheld, mi 
pn up with the 
though they could not succeed. 
The Reveng re, from being well to 
windward, became considerably a 
stern after bearing up. ‘To lient. 
Case, first of the Centaur, [ bave 
to add my approbation of his 
judicious conduct betore and after 
my leaving the deck, and I also 
feel much pleased at tue steady 
exertions of all my ofh CTS, ScJ.le 
men, and marines. [ enc’ 
with a return of the 
wounded, and I t 
of the enemy’s ships captured, and 
will make a return of Uscur loss as 
SOON as possible. 


5 
“isO LO Che 


enemy, ai- 


Sam. lioop. 
Sir C. Cotton, &c. 


Return of the killed and wounded. 


Centaur, 1 seaman and 2 m 
rines, killed; capt. sir S. Heod, 
K. Be and 2 seamen wounde 
Monarch, Mr. Bidden, midship- 
man, and 5 seamen, kilied; lieut. 
Anderson, Mr. Duliv boatswain, 
Mr. Geary midshipman, 3 pe ty 
ofhcers, and 15 sean 


en, wounded; 
I serjeant, 2 corporals, and + pri- 
vate marines, wounded.—vTotal, 
Q killed and 32 wounded. 
List of the ships captured. 
la Gloire, of 46 guns, com- 
manded by M. Soleil, cap:taine de 
Vaisseau, carrying a broid pen- 
dant.—L’ Infauicable, of + * guns, 
commanded by M, Giradiers, ca- 
pitaine de vaisseau.—La Mincerve, 
of “ muns, qgtute new, com- 
manded by M. Colet, capitame de 
(H) irCQ all 
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frévate.—L’Armide, of 44 guns, 
two years ald, commanded by 
M. Langlois, cap! itaine de trogate. 
Rem Lably fine ships of larve di- 
mensions, ‘mounting Ys French 
18-pounders on their main decks, 
30> pounder carronades on their 
quarter decks and forecastles, and 
about 650 men Yew grec. troops ) 
in each ship, full of stores, arms, 
ammunition, and provistons, Ke. 
La Themis, of 44 guns, old, 
escaped.—La Syltphe, of 18 guns, 
new, escaped —La Lynx, of IS 
guns, new, escaped. 

(‘Tis Gazette also contains two 
orders in touncil, dated Oct. 1; 
the first confirming the reduction 
made by the commanders of the 
British forces at Buenos Ayres, in 
the duties chargeable on the ex- 
portation of hides, viz. from two 
to one real upon each ox hide, and 
from one real to half a real on 
each horse hide, provided they be 
exported in British bottoms, or by 
the natives of Buenos Ayres. The 
other authorises the governors ot 
@ur trans-Atlantic possessions to 
allow live stock to be imported 
mto the several settleme ts, under 
the conditions of the order ot the 


iTth ult] 


FUNERAL OF Mr. lox. 

Yesterday was the day ap- 
pointed for the solemu interment 
ot - remaims of the right hon. 
C. J. Fox. It * appene ‘d to be the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of his 
first election for r the city of West- 
minster. By ten o’clock all was 
bustle and confusion at the west 
end of the town, the people crowd. 
mg from every qrarter to tke 
their stations in the line throu: gh 
which the funeral procession of the 
much-lamented Mr. Fox was to 


pass. The windows and steps of 


Wie different houses in Pall-Mail, 


'S? & S&S cia! 


and all the other stroe:. : 
were by ten o’eloct or Ce 
a . 4h Oceyy 
At this hour a nem ‘Tan us 
horse guards arrived. and ' 
tributed 2 al me the feet tO preree: 
carriages trom breaking tty 
Indeed, every precar ULiog n had | Le 
previously taken to prevent 
ktud of disorder, as the differ 
avenues leading to the Stabler 
were blocke | up, and ne can ns 
were allowed to enter, exc: pt thow 
which carried comp any who wer 
to uttend the funeral, 

‘Lhe’ streets through which te 
process ion Was to Pass, We 
velled over; the passages leaks 
mrto Pall-M: ail, i haring Cr oss, Py. 
lhament-street, &c. werefenceduphy 
a temporary railing and gateawan, 

‘Lhe royal Westm inster, color 
Robertson ; the loval cit v of Wes. 
mins ag the hou, colonel Edes: 
the St. James’s, colonel lord Am 
herst; the royal York Marrs 
bone, colonel lord viscount Dw 
cannon; the prince of Wale’ 
colonel M. P. Andrews; the | 
British artificers, colonel Burt 
and several other corps of vou 
teers paraded at an early boa, 
and imed = the streets. Fleves 
o'clock was the hour for ase 
bling at his house m the : sade 


vard. r his majesty’s grao 
order, bec carriages after setting 
down were permitt ed to pt 


ed 


throu; rh ee James's park. Tx 
rembers ot the ! 


‘ 


noble mien, 
of commons, dignitaries of & 
ie rch, members ‘of the whig cit 

Jectors of Westminster, at nd pet 
Reale eis n ae of OF 
sho wh into dit 


count rY> ' Tore 
aparimc As they em ered 
house. “Hte reds came ares” 
IN SCUTVCS, al mar re! ; 
were h: tbited din vaks. es 
were _ irs: ha Hed acct ruil! 
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four bands of the best musicians in 
the metropo lis, with the singing 
rs were appointes d to perform 
be Dead March in 5. ul, w hic h, by 
ive power © Ver the he: irt, 

diss a prods mel: mie holy; 
but so me of the friends ot the de- 
ceased thot ight that thiswould have 
\much the air of spectacle, and 
er a the bands did not march, 
but were stationed at intervals— 
one at St. James’s palace, one at 
Carlton-house, one at the Admi- 
ralty, one at the entrance to the 
Abbey, besides the bands of all 
muted 


vs mpre 


wees TO 


the volunteer corps, the 
CrumMs, XC. 

It was nearly two o’clock before 
the procession was in motion. The 
most solemn and impressive silence 
prevailed among the people, and 
the populace were more orderly 
than could be expe ‘cted in so vast 
a concourse of people. The pro- 
cession moved on in the order we 
have already described to W est- 
minster abbey. 


The mourners in coaches were— 
Lord Grenville, I ( rd I. llenborough, 
lat! Spencer, Lord Henry Pe tty, 
ef 
Mr. Windham, Lord Sidmouth, 

Mr. Grenville, Mr. Plumer, 
Lar! Moira, | &e. &e. &e. 


| 


And there were above one hun. 


R RE N 
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dred members of parliament on 
foot. 

The hearse Was entirely of a new 
construction. Instead ot being a 
closely covered vehicle, as those 
dismal conveyances in general are, 
it was an open | but the 
pillars were not seen, neither was 
any motion of the wheels to be per- 
ceived. — It was a magnificent 
hearse, of a simple and clegant 
form, richly covered with black 
velvet, whic! hung in draperies, 


) 
A 
° 
! 
} 
1} 


arse, 


trimmed with black fringe, sur- 
mounted with lofty plumes, It 
was lofty and lirge in all its di. 
Inenstons, and the whole being in 
black velvet without any mixture 
of colour, gave it a simple and 
grand etiect. On a sarcophagus, 
in the centre of the car, the coffin, 
ornamented with the arms of the 
deceased, and a simple inscription, 
was laid in open view. 

On the procession arriving at the 
abbey, the loyal city of West. 
munster volunteers, commanded 
by the hon. colonel Eden, lined 
the entrance from Old Palace 
Yard, through St. Margaret’s 
burial ground, to the west door, 
also in the Abbey, as far as the 
inner gate. The procession then 
moved in the following order oa 
foot :— 


Electors of Westminster. 
A deputation of the Whig club, 
Ten of the king”’s singing boys. 


Seven minor 


Canons. 


Rev. Mr. Champneys, prebendary of the chapel. 
Light choristers. 
Rev. Dr. Ireland, Dr. Parr, and Dr. Raine. 
High bailitl and constable. 
Fifteen extra choristers, in surplices. 

Rev. Mr. Wheeler. 

‘Two banners. 
Crest and cushion borne by a gentleman. 
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Earl of Carlisle 


Duke of Devonshire 


Duke of Norfolk 


Viscount Howick 


Mr. Trotter (the deceased’s private secretary), lord Holland’; 


PRINCIPAL (October 


AdOd FHL 


LORD HOLLAND, 
Supported by 








Earl of Albemarle, 





Earl of Thanet. 





Lord Chancellor. 





Earl Fitzwilliam. 








train-bearer. 
The procession was closed by the Whig club. 


The :nthems and music were 
the works of the celebrated Mr. 
Purcell and Dr. Croft. 

Mr. Cooke and Mr Smith Nepe 
poser to his majesty) presided at 
the organ; and the service was 
read by Dr. lreland:—During the 
funeral service lady Holland and 
three sons, with two other ladies, 
were in the gallery, which was 
hung with black. 

The grave was raised by a plat- 
form, with a railing covered with 
black. At the head of the coffin, 
inside the railing, was lord Hol- 
land, surrounded by the pall- 
bearers. The grave eight teet 
deep, bricked and paved, 

Besides twelve mourning coaches 
and six, and three mourning 
coaches und tour, the carriages 
belonging to the following noble- 
men and gentlemen were in the 
procession.—After Mr. Fox’s own, 
that of 

Lord Holland—then those of 

Lord Grenville, 

Lord Henrv Petty. 

Far] opencer. ; 

The right hon. William Wind- 

han. 


The right hon. Thomas Gres. 


ville. 
The dukes of Norfolk and De 
vonshire, | 
Earls — Fitzwilliam, Cowper, ' 


Selkirk, Jersey, Cholmeo ( 
deley, Moira, Barrymor, 
Besborough, Thanet, aod 
Percy. 
The Lord Chancellor. 
Lords —Ellenborough, G. H. 
Cavendish, William Russ, 
i 
and Petre. 
The two countess dowager 0 
Buckinghamshire. . 
Sirs—R. Barclay and J. Aubrer. s 
The duchess of Leinster and 


Mr. Ogleby (her husband). c 
Messrs. —Langley, Beckley, Jer. . 
vis, &e. - 
Every part of the ceremony ¥# be 
most solemn and impressive. Asé f 
what particularly contributed © ea 
the effect was, the orderly & me 
meanour and silence of the @ ie 
mense multitudes which wert ® ot} 
sembled in the streets. “But thi 
was the judicious arrange ap 
made by the police magistrates ma 
the one hand, by stationing off 


. . » 
efficers in the various divisions - : 
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asto embrace every avenue, and 
the dispositions of the horse and 
foot guards, with the volunteers 
under the command | of = miajor- 

perals Ainslie and Calvert, that 
not the Most trifling disorder oc- 
curred. 

The body was removed on 
Thursday night from the private 
chamber to the saloon, which was 
previously lined with black cloth. 
The cofin was placed on tressels, 
with six wax candles, three on each 
sde. Bannerols, and other of the 
usual insignia, Were placed around 
» the usual form. ‘The apart- 
ment was illuminated during the 
night. 


Admiralty-off: e; Oct. ode 


A letter from sir J. Saumarez, 
bart. asd K, B. rear-admiral ot 
the red, to W. Marsden, esq. dated 
Guernsey, Oct. 15, 1806. 

Sir, 

T herewith inclose, for the infor- 
mation of my lords commissioners 
of the admiralty, a letter I have 
received from capt. “Thicknesse of 
his majesty’ s sloop Sheldrake, giv- 
gan account of a gallant and 
spirited attack made by the Con- 
tance, Sheldrake, and Strenuous 
aig commanded by lieut. 
Nugent, on the French trivate La 
Salamandre, which they succeeded 
“ capturing, after a close and 
vere action; the enemy's ship 
being supported by a strong battery 
from the shore, and numerous 
troops with field pieces and musket- 
y Whilst I sincerely lament the 
death of capt. Burrowes, with the 
other brave men who have fallen in 
tals enterprise, I cannot too highly 
applaud the persevering exertions 
made by capt. Thicknesse, the 
“wers and men under his orders, 

prevent the Constance, alter she 
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had taken the ground, from fall- 
ing into the enemy’s hands ; and 
it is a Satisfaction to know that 
their efforts so far prevailed, as to 
have rendered her totally useless to 
the enemy, having lett her a perfect 
wreck under the battery. ‘lhe 
Salamandre having also grounded, 
they succeeded m destroying by 
setting fire to her. 

Iam, &c. Jamis SAUMAREZ. 


P.S. TI inclose a return of the 
killed and wounded, as far as 
capt. ‘Thicknesse has been enabled 
to collect the returns, The return 
of missing has not yet been trans- 
mitted to me. The number of 
French prisoners is 55, several of 
whom are wounded. 


Sheldrake, St. Aubin’: Bay, Jirsey, 
Oct. 14. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform 
you, tor the intormation of the 
ords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, that his majesty’s ship Con- 
stance, in company with the 
Sheldrake, Strenuous, and Britan- 
nia hired cutter, weighed on the 
2th inst. at six a, m. from the 
anchorage at Chansey, with the 
tide of ebb, and a helt breeze at 
S. I.: on standing-in to reconnoitre 
St. Maloes, a sajl was discovered 
off Cape Frehol, to which the 
squadron gave chase, employing 
their sweeps nearly the whole way. 
It was soon discovered by her 
manceuvres, the chase was an 
enemy, who about noon succeeded 
in getting into Bouche d’Arkie, 
hauling close in with the rocks, 
and carrying out bow and quarter 
springs, and otherwise preparing 
for an obstinate defence,.covered 
by a strong battery of guns on the 
hill, as well as field-pieces and 
musquetry employed by che troops 
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brought down for that purpose : 

in this state they waited to receive 

us: their determined appearance 

only increased the ardour ot the 

brave capt, Burrowes (who, Tam 

sorry to add, fell gloriously by a 

rape-shot in the heat ot action). 

The Sheldrake, by superior sailing, 
had the good fortune to lead into 
action, followed by the Strenuous, 
the squadron being anchored with- 
in pistol-shot of the enemy, with 
springs on their cables; at two 
p.m. a most spirited fre com- 
menced on both sides, which was 
supported with great gallantry and 
obstinacy on the part of the ene- 
my’s ship, till four p. m. when it 
pleased God to give us the victory ; 
I sent my first lieutenant to take 
possession of her, and the British 
colours were immediately hoisted. 
She proves to be the Salamandre, 
a French frigate-built ship, mount- 
ed with twenty-six long twelve and 
eighteen pounders, and manned, 
by their own accouat, with one 
hundred and fifty men, and was 
commanded by a lieut, de vais- 
seau, who was kitled in the action; 
she was bound trom St. Maloes to 
Brest, with ship timber. His ma- 
jesty’s ship Constance having taken 
the ground, and the prize also a- 
ground, every exertion was used 
to get both ships off, but, I am 
sorry to add, without success; the 
fire of the cannen and musketry 
from the shore becoming now so 
galling and tremendous, that the 
people could not show themselves 
on deck. The Constance having 
cut both cables during the acuion, 
and the warps which had been run 
out to heave her of, shot away ; 
at the moment of her floating she 
drifted with the wind on shore, 
further on the rocks, which obliced 
the officers and crew to abandon 
her (without Sring her), the decks 
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being filled with wounded Ob. 
SCTVING however, as the tide vets 
she began to float, | was induced: 
great as the risk was, to make an, 
other attempt to save her, Which 


also proved unsuccessful, those em. 


sloye US service bei 
pi yed on this Service being ether 


killed or made prisoners, Night 
now closing on us, it became ne 


cessary to consult the satety of the 
Sheldrake and Strenuous (the 
latter with her foretop-mast di 
away) 3 at break of day I stood 
in to see if any thing further could 
be done, and was happy to observe 
the Constance was high and dry 
on the rocks under the battery, 
lying keel up, a perfect wreck, 
Vhe prize, which had not drifted 
so far in, I succeeded in totally 
destroying by fire at low waur; 
I have saved about 100 of th 
officers and crew of the Constance; 
of those missing, l hope MOS are 
mide prtsoners, though I fear some 
may have fallen in the second a 
tempt to recover his majesty 's sup. 
The lamented death of my respeti- 
ed friend capt. Burrowes (who, had 
he lived, wou!d have given ther 
lordships a more clear and detailed 
account than I am able to lo of this 
affair) leaves methe duty ot bearing 
testimony to the devermined cov 
rage, coolness and ardour displaved 
by every officer and man in the 
squadron. J must particularly —_ 
tion the assistance I received from 
my first lieutenant Richard Kevera 
a Most meritorious and old ofheer, 
whom I presume to recommend {0 
their lordships’ fayourable nowt. 
I must also bear testimony © 
zeal and bravery of lieut. Nugeas 
commanding the Strenuous ge 
brig, who'on this as well as oe 
occasions has ever shewn uae 
a gallant and zealous = 
Lieut. William Lawrence, ™ 

cond licntenant, to whom ~ 
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mitted the service ot destroying 
the prize, performed it very much 
to his own credit and my satisfac- 
tion, Iam sorry to state that Mr. 
Henry Fraser, master of the Shel- 
jake, who volunteered in the 
most gallant manner to accompany 
Mr. Richards, first lieutenant of 
the Constance, in the second ite 
tempt to save the ship, is among 
the missing. I herewith have the 
honour to inclose as correct a list 
of the killed and wounded as, from 
circumstances, I have been able to 
obtain: as also a list of prisoners 
aved from the prize. 
Joun THIcKNESSE. 
P. § As lieutenant Lawrence 
aw about thirty killed lying on 
the Salamander’s decks, I conceive 
the slaughter on board her must 
have been very great. Numbers 
of her crew escaped in boats, and 
by swimming to the shore, on her 
nking. Joun THicknesse. 


Killed and wounded on board the 
Constance, Sheldrake, and Strc- 
nuous, On the 2th inst. 
Constance: —Killed, capt. Bur- 

rowes; Ben. Leviston, serjeant of 

marines; W. Bunbridge, J. Char- 
inte, E. Ryan, seamen; J. M«Ire- 

My, Quarter-emaster; KR. Robin- 

wa, boatswain’s mate; J. Gill. 

ord, quarter-master ; | J. Wilson 
=) quarter-master.—Since dead 

t their wounds: I. Coglan, sea- 

man; T. MtAndrew, marine: J. 

Merson, quarter-m ister ; J. Giles, 

manie—Slightly wounded: Mr. 

‘chards, first licutenant; J. Navy, 
Lark, T. Howe, T. Litde, P. 

“Tow, E. ‘Trout, J. Flynn, S. 

oreasur, R. Wallas, seamen —Bad- 
wounded; D. M‘Cawley, boat- 

naa 5 W. Morton, marine. 

Sdeldrakes—Killed, J. Bri WH, 


» man—Wounded, LE. Hunt and 


* Culbett, seamen, 
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Strenuous : — none killed. — 
Wounded, R. Bond, midshipman, 
slightly ; J. Buttersley, marine, 
severely ; H. Howard, seaman, J. 
Bale quarter-master, and J. Haw. 
kins marine, slightly. 

Salamander: Killed not known 
Wounded (now on board the Shel- 
drake) nine, two since dead. 

Joun THICKNESSE. 


NOVEMBER. 


Plymouth, Nov. 2.--Last night 
and this morning it blew a terrible 
gale of wind at S. W. witha heavy 
rolling sea in the Sound; in short, 
the most tremendous storm we 
have experienced this season: the 
men of war in the Sound, Cawsand 
bay and Hamoaze rode out the 
ewe of wind very well; but last 
night, in the height of the hurrie 
eme, a fine West Indiaman from 
Honduras broke from her moore 
ings in the Sound, and ran plump 
ashore on the rocks under the 
West Hoe, and went to pieces ; 
the crew of her were all saved by 
the activity of the Glatton’s boat, 
in which capt. Selcombe exerted 
himself so much as reflects the 
highest credit on him as an officer 
and x man. The pilot was the 
only person drowned. The cargo 
will, being solid, most probably 
be sived, or the greater part of it. 

Plyn math, Nov. 5.—Letters from 
Exmouth state the melancholy 
news of the total loss of that fine 
orivatcer, belonging to this port, 
near the Bar of Exmouth, on the 
coast of Devon, the Thornborough, 
of 16 guns, capt. Crewte, and 50 
men, tn the tremendous hurricane 
of Sunday night; and we are 
sorry to add, that captain Crewte 
and seven men were unfortunately 
drowned; the rest got on shore on 
pieces of the wreck, and were pro- 
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vidi ntially saved: she was one of 


the coniplet: tpi ivateers fitted out 
from thi § por. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
Nov. 18, 

The King v. A. Charles, 
Mr. Garrow applied tor leave 
ts Sle ao crimtmal=o int ormation 

* this defendant, fora wrrcs 
ind i! 44 1 el, wie! we hi ~h d 
she 1 crng 1d Motra, 
mmpating to that nobleman the 
most disgraceful practices ; charg. 
ing him with abusing his aps slic 
siction, for purposes ol tock-job- 
bing; and with hot pariict- 
pated in the emoluments ot] 
were enabled to make, by cisclos- 
ing the secrets of government, 
which had been officially and con- 
fidentially bem | to hs lordship. 
The libel was contained in a pri- 
vate vetter to lord Grenville, point- 
ing out to him the necessity of tak- 
intr steps, to guard against the mal- 
practices imputed to lord Moira. 

The learned Coun el here read 
the libel. It commenced by ob- 
serving, that its contents were of 
teo important a nature to need 
any particular apology. ‘The wri- 
ter venerated the character of Jord 
Grenville too much, not to SC Pit 
rate his lordship from the odium 
which attached itself to two mem- 
bers of the cabinet, who would 
bing down disgrace and ruin on 
the whole administration. It stated 
that lord Moma lent his name to 
the most important Leagues 
wind Alexander Davisoi as his 
bioker, participated in ed profit. 
Nay more, the defendant had 
seerone or two runners ot news. 
papers, who had boasted of com- 
munications from lord Moira with 
the utmost contidence. A letter, 
too, he asserted, had been shown on 


+>? 
ps Se 





Change from his } rdship, 
© expected aniv: 
messengerirom France, fp. 
Observed, that lord Moi . 
held bingy li 100 Cheon. 
writer feared, that s ae 


a sense Of oratitude mich 


spoke Of thie 


lord hip ' yapd the Ds 
his duty, Atte exp: 


c , } “ ‘ 
, }. - eT . tot 
hi pect the defeadant eny 


tained for the char acter and co 


duct of lord Grenville, he ce 
cluded b; és serving, fw: the ¢ Ci 


munication was made in the me 
strict c nhdence; but that, if} 
luidship should require proot c# 
the ficts st ited, the writer wy 
prepared to adduce it, 

Mr. Garrow then tinued tHe 
sald that he had in his poss 
numerous aftdavits from 
Grenville, lord ope ence, 

Mi ira, Mr. Alen in | 
and Mr. J ; hones who v 
supposed to have shown the k 
respect ung the Nessenver 
rance, all of whom denx 
MOst pr itive terms, every 
stance stated m the libellous 
munication. ‘The learned « 
therefore trusted, that for th 
ol the pullie tranquillit 

as to rescue the charact 
noble lord, which had be 
erossly " Juminiated, the 
would grant the object of U 
plication. 

The affidavits were th 
to the clerk of the court, 

The a davit of Wiinat C 
mis identitied the hand-wnt 
the defendant to the libel, ' 
he had hinselt acknowledges 
lord Grenville. ue 

The court inquired m 
tuation of life the detenda 
and was answered that 

clerk in the bank of Ea, al : 
se grante. 


he wa 


Rule to sh ow cal : 
A), Late on MondavY og? 
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early on Tuesday morning, the 
chapel belonging to Greenwich 
hospital was ‘brol ke open, Upon 
the discovery being n ade on Wed- 
nesday mor TIN, i rd Hood, th e 
governor 0 Greenwich hospital, 
sent hee ation to Bow-street of- 
fice, In consequence, Anthony 
was dispatche ‘dthere. He examin- 
ed the premises, and found the 
strong A door h: id been broke 
open, also the inner one, which is 
made of solid mahogany, near tour 
inches thick, and which, we under- 
stand, cost 500d; the vestry door 
was likewise broke open, and the 
iron chest, in which the sacrament 
plate ws deposited, had been at- 
temrted, in which act It was sup- 
posed the villains broke their tron 
crow, as port of one wes tommd 
near it, and there is no doubt but 
t! C plate was their obj ct : they 
hi wever made off with two of ue 
minister’s surplices, the sacra- 
ment linen, the gold fringe belong- 
ing to the pulpit, &c. 


COURT OF KING’S RENCH, 
AM or ay Nov, 2+. 
The King v. General Thomas 
Picton. 

Our readers wil] recollect the 
trial of the defendant for inflicting 
torture, in the land of "Lrinid rd, 
upon Louisa Calderon. "Phe trial 
took place on the 24th of February 
last, and is to be found in this vo- 
lume under that date. In the last 
term Mr, Dallas, as counsel for 
general Picton, had obtained a rule 
to show cause why a new trial 


hou] ' 
SI)¢ ld not be pianted, on Lie 


ro und ot the misre pre sentation of 


the cor tents of a certain book eall- 
ed the Rec pilacion, containing the 
laws for the rovernment of the 
> anish West Indies, in the evi- 
dence of Peter ATQasy who had 


stated, that it contained no au- 

thority for the infliction of tor- 

ture. ‘The question, whether the 

new tri: : should be granted, came 
this tay to be argued, 

iT rae the discussion commen. 
ced, and atter the minutes of the 
tratl had been read by lord Ellen- 
borough, 

Mr. Garrow said, that although 
he wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood that he did not Oppose any 
indulgence the court might think 
ht to erant the detendant, yet he 
feit it lis duty, as counsel for the 
prosecution, to apprize their lord. 
ships of one circumstance, ‘Tosup- 
port the motion for a new tral 
general Picton had thought fit to 
hile allidavits, made u ct r the di- 
region of the deputy governor of 
the athand of Tr nidad, without 
any authority from the court, and 
not under the mandamus { rmerly 
issued for the purpose of taking 
depositions. He theretore hoped, 
that at least, if the court did not 
enurely reject that testimony, it 
would allow the prosecutors ume 
to unswer if. 

Mr. Dallas wished to owe no- 
thing to the lenity of the counsel 
for the crown, thoug! 
he migat claim somethmg from the 
induleence of the court. The afh- 
davits to which his learucd trend 
had objected, were nade under 
the follow ng circumstances,’ and 
their lordships would judge if they 
were not sullici ntly authenticated 
to be received as evidence. It 
would be in the recollection of those 
present at the trial, that a book 
hi id been produced, styled in the 
Spanish language Recoprlacion de 
L. yes, ora coll ection of the laws for 
the governmen tot the Spanish West 
Indie 5, with respect to which Mr. 
Peter Vargas bad sworn, that it 
contained nothing authorizing the 
infliction 
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infliction of torture. ‘This te timo- 
ny was literally true, but substan- 
tially false: for although the book 
certainly contained nothing to war- 
rant the infliction of torture in itself, 
yet in it was a passage, directing, 
that where that book should be si- 
lent, resort should be had to the 
laws of Old Spain. When, there- 
fore, it was heard in Trinidad, that 
general Picton had been found 

uilty on the ground of torture not 
Sing authorized, the deputy go- 
vernor tor his own vindication, 
having made use of it, as well as 
for the justification of the defen- 
dant, immediately employed hun- 
self with several alcaldes to make 
affidavits, formed upon research, 
containing an explication of the 
laws which regulated the tsiord, 
These were transmitted, as oficial 
documents, to the secretary of state; 
ane the court would decide tf these 
afidavits, viewed in that light, 
were not to be read as an exposition 
of the law, upon which the defen- 
dant must be supposed to have act- 
ed. 

Lord Ellenborough, and the 
other judges, were decidedly of 
opmion, that testimony brought 
forward in this form was totally 
madmissible. “The deputy rovers 
nor had undertaken to produce 
them, witheut any authority from 
the court, merely for the purpose 
of justifying his own acts. But 
supposing that they could be read, 
# would be absolately necessary 
that the other side should have an 
Opportunity of answering them. 

Mr. Dallas ob served, that among 
those documents, was the testimo- 
ny of a person who swore to the 
application of torture a few years 
betore the surrender to general 
Aberen mbie, VIZ. in 172. 

Vhe affidavit of Mr. Richard 
Walter torbes, attorney for the 
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detendant, was then read. It 
stated, that after diligent search in 
the various public libraries, jt was 
wot until a late period that any 
copy of the Recopilacion de Lives 
could be procured ; but that it had 
lately been discovered in the libr 
ry of the London Institution. 

Lord Elenborough recommend. 
ed, as the documents from Tr. 
nidad, of which the court could 
take no cognizance, might be of 
importance to the defence of gene- 
ral Picton, that a commission for 
taking depositions should be agreed 
to by the counsel for the prosecu. 
tion. 

To this suggestion Mr. Garrow 
readily consented. 


a- 


Admiralty office, Nov. 25. 
Copy of a letter from vice admiral] 
the right hon. lord Collingwood, 
commander in chief of his ma 
jesty’s ships and vessels in the 
Mediterranean, toWm. Marsden, 
esq. dated on board his ma- 
jesty’s ship the Ocean, off Cadiz, 

the Sd ot November, 1806, 

Sir, 

When the convoy first appeared 
in the S reights, rear-admiral Pur- 
vis, who was at Gibraltar, sent out 
the ships and gun-boats which were 
there; one of the latter, commanded 
by lieut. Foote of the Qucen, ate 
tempting to rescue a vessel which 
was taken, unfortunately found the 
ohe which had her in tow so supe- 
rior, that, after a contest which was 
highly honourable to him and his 
men, and having lost in killed and 
wounded a great part of his boat’s 
crew, he was obliged to surrender, 
and the gun-boat was taken. ] in- 
close, to be laid before their lord: 
ships, lieut. Foote’s letter, with 4 
list of killed and wounded. 

I am, &é. 
CoLLInGwooD. 
lows 
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Town of Tarisso, Oct. 26, 1806. 
Sir, 

With heartfelt anguish I acquaint 
you of the c: ypture ‘of his m: yesty ’s 
guin=boat Hiunnah, yesterd, iy fore- 
noon, by a S) panish privater er of 
four guns, and seve uty men ; trust- 
ing, after acircumstanttal account, 
which I feel it my duty to write 
you on this mel: incholy ocension, 
you will see the few brave fellows 
1 commanded, did their duty, and 
that the British flag was not tare 
nished on this occision. 

Being off Cabarita Point, I 7 
ee d a latme rigved vessel i 

he middle of the Gut, a few miles 
to leeward of me, towing omer. 
ehantman towards the Spanish 
coast; and conceiving tt my duty to 
endeavour to regain her, I made 
all sail after him, and upon com- 
ing within gun-shot, I perceived 
she was 2 large three-masted Spa- 
nish privateer, Of much superior 
force to the gun-boat; I theref fore, 
after iethnaging a few shot, and 
finding she knew her superiority, 
by casting off the tow and tac king 
atter me, endeavoured to CSC.APpC— 
she soon howevei fot so close as to 
do execution with her grape: and 
our ammunition being nearly ex- 
hausted, I determined. to try the 
event by boarding her 3 but on 
coming ‘alon; sic ley such a number 
of men jumpe Jinto us as obliged 
Us to act on the defensive, After 
fighting on the deck about ten mi- 
mites, | looked around and saw 
e an Enptishman. standing, 
another privateer coming up 
Cose to us; 1 therefore deter- 
mud to save the lives of the few 
brave fellows that were lett by 
strikir g the British flag. I send 
Unis wit h Mr. Spar Zo, midshi ipman, 
tow om [ am indebted for w riting 
's (being wounde din my left: arm, 
tr which the doctor has blooded 
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me in the other), as well as for his 
bravery during the engagement, 
and f cannot finish without saying 
how much | owe to the bravery of 
young Mr. Millett, midshipman, 
and the whole of the crew. I here- 
with send you a list of killed and 
wounded, 
and remain, sir, &c. 
(Signed) Joun Foor. 


To John Child Purvis, esq. 
rear-admiral of the white, 

&e. &c. Gibraltar. 

Killed. —— Griifiths, cockswaina 
of the gun-boat ; William Marslin, 
seaman; Dennis Bulcure, ditto; 
Pairick Saul, ditto; and Matthew 
Sullivan, ditto. 

Drowned.-—James Robinson, sea- 
man; and Thomas Price, ditto. 

W ounded.—John Haddock, sea- 
man, since dead; John Gusiall, 
seaman, badly ; Ale: xander Dickey, 
seam, ditto H Thomas She ihe rd, 

seaman, badly in several ; laces § 
Owen Morgan, seaman, badly 5 
Samuel Paul, ditto, ditto; Damnel 
Carey, ditto, ditto; James Pollet, 
ditt 5 ditto : Peter Peter son, ditto, 
slivhtly 4 Noble Ducham, ditto, 
ditto; and Adam Davison, ditto, 
ditto. 


Adiniraliy- ffi ec, Now. 29. 
Copies of letters and their inclo. 
sures, from vice-admiral Dacres, 
commander in chiet of his ma- 
jesty’s ships and vessels at Ja- 

mi ica, to Wm. Mia den, sq. 

dated Shark, Port Royal, Oct. 1, 

1806. 

Sir, 

Iam much gratified in trans- 
mitting you, for the information 
of the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, the copy of a letter I 
have just received from capt. Bris- 
bine of the Arethusa, acqui ainting 
me of the capture of his catholic 
majesty ’s 
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majesty’s frigate Pomona, the de- 
struction of twelve gun-boats, and 
the explosion of a castle mounting 
sixteen 36-pounders, by that ship 
and the Anson.—The success ate 
tending this bold enterprise, I trust, 
their lordships will agree with me, 
captain Brisbane was well entitled 
to, for the promptness and decision 
with which he anchored in such 
shoal water, to attack a force of 
such magnitude. The destructionof 
the gun-boats wasoccasioned by the 
Anson's well-directed fire. ‘The 
conduct of all concerned will, I 
trust, be honoured by their lord- 
ships’ approbation. 
Yours, &c. 
J. R. Dacres. 


Arethusa, off the Havannab, 
tucust 23. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you 
of a successful attack having been 
made by his majesty’s ships Are- 
thusa and Anson on the enemy near 
Moro castle, in the island of Cuba, 
on the morning of the 23d instant. 
The result has been the capture of 
the Spanish frigate Pomona, of 38 
guns, with a complement of three 
hundred and forty-seven men, and 
the destruction ot twelve gvun-boats, 
each carrying a @t-pounder, with 
a complement ot a hundred men 
each, and the explosion of a castle 
mounting sixteen $6-pounders.— I 
tiust you will excuse my entering 
into a detail ot the service pertorm- 
ed; m justice to the officers and 
men unde: my orders, I feel it 
right you should be made ac- 
quamted with the particulars.— 
On the morning cf the 23d instant, 
I discovered the enemy within two 
miles of the Moro castle, rather 
to leeward, carrying all possible 
sul to get into the Havannah. I 
le the sipnalto Vay 
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the enemy on board on coming y 
with her, but my design was fros. 
trated by the Pomona bearing 
having been joined by twelve gus 
boats from the Havannah, aie 
choring within pistol shot of a 
castle mounting sixteen 36-poand. 
ers, in three fathoms and a half 
water. The gun-boats advanced 
from her in a line a-breast. 
These boats were sent out ex. 
“org to protect the Pomona at 
wer anchorage. This line of de 
fence certainly appeared formida. 
ble, added to a lee shore: but diff. 
culties with British seamen are 
easily got the better of; and well 
knowing the able and gallant sup. 
port I should meet with from ca 
tain Lydiard, 1 decided instantly 
to attack the enemy in their strong 
position, and bore up for that pur. 
pose, having previously passed a 
bower cable through the. stern 
port. In going down both ships 
suffered considerably in their sails 
and rigging from the raking fire 
of the gun-boats, the Pomona and 
castle reserving theirs until we an. 
chored. At ten a.m. I anchored 
his majesty’s ship Arethusa close 
alongside the Pomona, in one toot 
more water than the ship drew ; 
the Anson on my larboard bow; 
when the action became general, 
but not of long duration. The 
Pomona having struck her colours 
in thirty-five minutes, three gun 
boats blew up, six were sunk, and 
three driven on shore on the 
breakers. Notwithstanding the se- 
vere fire from the castle, the Po- 
mona was instantly taken posses 
sion of by lieutenant Parish, first 
of the Arethusa, and followed by 
lieut. Sullivan, of the Anson 
The castle had now commence 
firing red-hot shot, which occas 
sioned the Arethusa to be set on 


fire, but was soon ep tinguished by 
the 
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the Yery proper arrangements of 
lieutenants Higman and Griffith, 
commanding the main deck, Short- 
ly after a melancholy and dread- 
ful explosion took place tm the cas- 
tle, atter which all fring ceased, 
It now becomes pleasing part.of 
my duty to recommend to your 
articular notice the steady and 

allantconduct of captain Lydiard, 
the ofhcers and men of both ships, 
all appearing to be animated with 
the same enthusiastic zeal. 

I have &c. 
(Signed) Crarces Brissane. 


Vice-admiral Dacres, &c. &e. 


A list of killed and wounded. 


Aretbusa—2 killed and 32 wound- 
ed, 

Anson—None killed or wound- 
ed. 

Spanish frigate Pomona—Cap- 
tain and 20 men killed; 2 licute- 
nants and $O men wounded. 

Gun-boats.—The loss of men 
must have been considerable, as 
very few of them reached the shore, 
from those boats which were blown 
up and sunk. 


(Signed) CuHarces Baissane. 


The Pomona was from Vera 
Cruz, bound to the Havannah, 
laden with specie and = merchan- 
dize—The money belonging to 
the king was landed at the castle 
by the governor of the Havannah, 
and the Spanish admiral, who had 
peony come out to place the 

omona in safety, as they consi- 
dered her under the protection of 
the castle, and had only left her 
ten minutes before the action com- 
menced, The freight belonging to 
the merchants, with plate and va- 
rious kinds of merchandize, I have 
captured. 


(Signed ) Cuances BrisBans. 
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A list of the killed and wounded. 


Killed. —Seamen—Jerem. Reed 
and John Sloane. 

Wounded.—Capt. Brisbane, but 
did not quit the deck; lieutenant 
Higman, of the navy; lieutenant 
Fennell, of the marines. 

Seamen—-Lazarus ‘Thornton, 
Robert ‘Taylor, Matthew Homes, 


John Reid, John Smith, William 


Priddle, Henry Durand, George 
Walmer, Robt. Cobbie, Thomas 
Phillips, James Smith, Matthew 
May, John Prince, James Conway, 
Thomas Butler, Richard Onks, 
William Campbell, Crawford Bin- 
sey, Joseph Powell, John Serrel, 
George Ferry, John Sheppard, John 
Eustus, William West, William 
Maunder, John Howard, and John 
Caulker, 

Marines. —George Taylor, and 
William Spence. 

Total.—2 killed, $2 wounded. 
(Signed) 

Cuartes Brispane, captain. 

Ropert MrGan, surgeon. 


Lis majesty’ s ship Shark, 
Port Royal, ti) October, 1806. 
Sir, 

I inclose for the information of 
the lords commissioners of the ad- 
miralty the copy of a letter I have 
received from captain James Ri- 
chard Dacres, of the Bacchante, ac- 
quainting me of the boats of that 
ship having cut out, from the har- 
bour of Santa Martha, an armed 
brie, and two armed feluccas, 
without loss. 

I am, &c. 
J. R. Dacres. 


His majesty’s ship Bacchante, off 
Cape Aguga, September 1, 1806. 
sir, 

In reconnoitring the harbour of 
St. Martha I perceived lying there 
a brig and two teluccas, and judg. 
ing it practicable to bring them 
oul, 
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out, or at least destroy them, on 
the night of the 29th ult. I dis- 
patched the boats under the com- 
mand of lieut. Norton, whose abi- 
lities as an officer, and knowledge 
of the place, promised success (as- 
sisted = the oiticers named in the 
margin ?). They arrived at the en- 
trance of the harbour at one o’clock, 
and immediately dashed tor the 
vessels undera tremendous hrefrom 
the forts, vessels, and the shore, the 
beach being lined with field-pi Ces 
and musquetry, the jeluecas weep 
ing up a heavy fire uart the bouts 
were alongside ; the crews made 
a short resistance, and quitted 
them. Notwithstanding such a 
heavy fire, they succe ceded in bii inp 
ing out the brig and two teluccas, 
without the loss of a single man: 
two of the vessels having their sails 
uubent, they were oblyred to be 
towed out, which detamed them 


till near four o’clock ; the whole of 


which time they were under the 
enemy's batteries. —Lieut. Norton 
informs me the coolness of the off- 
eers, seamen and miurines uoder 
his com mind, and attention to the 
orders given, were such as merit 
the highest approbation, and that 
they in every respect behaved as 
beeame British seamen. 

i ber leave to rec ommen d te you 
for promotion My, Overhand, mas- 
te *s mate, who commanded one 
of the cutters, and ° 
his es amination for hieutenant. 

l nave the henour to he, &e. 
(Signed) JR. Dacres, jun. 
To James Richard Dacres, 
esq. vice-admiral of the 
tite, &e. 
N.umes of the vessels captured. 
The San 
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marque ) of one gun and 80 py 
from St. Sebastian, bound to 
Cruz. 

The apn ado (Spanish privateer) 
of one ean and yO men, from 3 
cruise, ‘ und to St. Jago de Cuba, 

Brig (name unknov 
guns. 


(Signed) 


\ eta 


) of four 
JR. Dac RES, jun, 


Shark, Port Roy.i, 
Sir, : 

Having received the letter, of 
which the inclosed is 4a copy, from 
captain Morris, of his maiesty’s 
sloop Elk, acquainting me of iat 
sloop having dest) roy ed the Alli. 
ance Fiench pis .ueer, of five 
guns and seventy-ive men, helong. 
inv to Guadalousc, | transmit r 
to you for their Jordships’ informa. 
tron. 


Oct. 4, 1866, 


lam, &c. 


J. R. Dacres. 


His majesty’s brig Elk, at sea, 
Ocr. 1, Lo06, 11 p: me 
Sir, 

I have to inform you, [ this 
day at noon chased, per signal 
from Nts mijestv’s ship Elephant, 
a schooner in the N. N. W.1 
[came up wich, alter a hard rua 
of nine hours, previous to whieh | 
had carried away my main-top- 
gallant mast, and sprung the t ns 
mast. As I was fearful of the 
chace gamne the wind of me, I 


shhe 


- _ 
In come 


thougint it Mes! ad. isuble, ¢ 

up, to run her on board, that I 
mit make certum of destroying 
her 3 in which shg received so much 
duinuge as to oceasion ber sinking 
shortly after we lid exchanged 
the prisoner s. Ske proves the Al. 
lianee, French pivateer, of five 
guns (one long '2-pounder, two 


— 
—— 
ee em eee ————— 


* Mr. Howard, gunner; Mesers. Qverhand and Birch, saaster’s-mates! Mr. 
Pitcher, lieutenant of marines ; Mr. Leriche, purser; and Mir. Burnet, carpent 
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sixes, and two 12-pounder carron- 
ades), with a complement of 75 
men, commanded by Alexander 
St. Holme, from Guadaloupe three 
months, had captured the English 
brig Neptune, from Jamiaica to 
Exuma, and two American schoo- 
ners. 

{ have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed ) Gro. Morais. 

To James Richard Dacres, 

esq. &e. Kc. Jamaica. 


Shark, Port Royal, Oct. 8, 1806. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inclose, for 
the information of the right hon. 
the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, the copy of a letter I 
have reecived from captain Cham- 
bers, of the Port Mahon, detailing 
the capture of the Spanish letter 
of marque, St. Joseph, by the boats 
of that sloop, under the command 
of lieutenant Marshatl, by cutting 
her out of a harbour, in Cuba, (de- 
tended by a tower, ) invo which the 
swop had chased hier. 

lam, &c. 


‘Signed ) J. R. Dacers. 


His majesty’ sloop Port Mahon, 
J une 2b, S06, 
Sir, 

A Spanish armed brig was yes- 
terday chased by his majesty’s 
sloop Port Mahon under my com- 
mand, into the intricate harbour of 
Banes, which is defended by a high 
tower mounted with two heavy 
guns. At nine in the evening the 
boats were dispatched under the 
command of lieutenant John Mar- 
shall, assisted by lieutenant Wrav, 
and Mr. John Robson gunner, t 
get herout. ‘This morning at one 
she was boarded under a heavy 


—— ee re ee; eres ee 


Ld Pens ‘ . I 
Stora aud suUpereutre HVODs; 





fire of great guns and small arms 
from the vessel and battery, (te 
which she was moored by a line, 
and carried. Much difficulty at- 
tended getting her out, as she 
grounded within pistol-shot of the 
battery, from which several shots 
struck her. She proves to be the 
Spanish letter of marque, St. Joseph, 
armed with one long eighteen. 
pounder on a pivot amid-ships, four 
12-pound carronades, and two 
4-pounders, with swivels, pikes, 
and musquetry, and thirty men, 
who were on deck to receive ow 
boats; from Havannah, bound to 
Campechy, with brandy, dry goods, 
&e. Itis very graufying for me 
to add, that although several of 
the oars were broken and boats 
damaved by shot while rowing ta 
the attack, vet nota man was hurt 
l hope, sir, you v 
the capture of this Vessel, situated 
and detended asabover cited, was 
fully adequate to the force employ 
ed, and that it reflects great credit 
on heutenant Marshall, the otheers 
and seamen employed. 

[ have the } 


4 


to be, &c. 
yAamuet CHAMBERS. 
To James Richard Dacies, 

esq. vice-admiral of the 

blue, &e. &e. 


Veteran, Port Royal, Oct. ‘2. 
1506. 
Sir, 

Information havine been given 
me of a number of small vessels 
having been seen at Batabano, some 
of which | had reason to believ: 
misht be privateers, a number of 
them occasionally making chat place 
and Trintdad their re idezvous, 
I dispatched on the 25th of August 
the vessels named in the rn: rgm®, 
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to bring them out or destroy them 
ith their boats, if it appeared 
practicable with little risk. On 
the 10th instant the Stork arrived 
with the pleasing inteiligence of 
their having cut out and destroyed 
six armed vessels (one of which was 
aFrench-privateer of four guns) and 
six coasting vessels: also, that the 
Pike ef four guns, had captured a 
Spanish schooner of ten guns and 
the Superieure, a Spanish letter ot 
marque.—TI inclose you a copy ot 
captains Le Geyt and Rushworth’s 
letters for their lordships’ infor- 
mauion. 
I am, &c. 
(Signed ) J. R. Dacres. 
His may ty's sloop Stork, off the 
I ile of Pines, Sept. 9, 1506. 
Sir, 

Avgreeable tovour directions I put 
to sea from Port Royal on the 25th 
ultimo with the Superieure, and 
Flying-Fish and Pike schooners. 
On our arrival off the Isle of Pines, 
{ had the mortification to learn 
from the pilot the Stork could not 
be carried within thirty leagues of 
the harbour of Batabano. I there- 
fore directed captain) Rushworth 
(to whose activity and exertions 
{ feel highly indebted ) to proce ed 
with the Superieure and two schoon- 
ers, after having reduced their 
draught of water as much as_pos- 
sible, and reinforced them with the 
boats anda party of seamenand ma- 
rinestrom the Stork ; and I have the 


pleasure toacquaint you, the object of 


rour orders was efiected in a very 
Soakeate style ; for the particulars 
ot which, and his subsequent cap- 
ture of a Spamsh letter of marque, 
I have the honour to refer you to 
the inclosed letter from captain 
Rushworth. I have also to inform 
you of the capture of a Spanish 
schooner ef ten guns on the SOth 





FPA L [ November 
ultimo, by the Pike, after a slight 
resistance, 
I have the honour to be &e, 
(Signed) Geo. Le Geyr. 

To James Richard Dacres, 

esq. vice-admiral of the 

white, &c. &c. 


His majesty’ s sloop Superieure, P 
the Iske of Pines, § pt. 9, 
1806. 
Sir, 

Ihave the honour to acquaint 
you, afterleaving his majesty’s sloop 
Stork on the day of August 
off the Isle of Pines, it took us to 
the 2d.of this month to get off Point 
Gondas. Distance N. W, 22 miles 
from Batabano, when I anchored 
with the Flying-Fish and Pike 
schooners ; at midnight weighed 
and stood for Batabano, to be of 
that place before bregk of day, but 
owing to baffling winds it took us 
until day-light. [thought it expe. 
dient to land, which I accordingly 
did, with I& men from the Stork, 
$5 from the Superieure, and 10 
from the Flying-Fish, to guard the 
boats ; but atter landing two miles 
to windward of the battery, the 
marshy irregular ground so; ime 
peded our march, and the enemy 
perceiving it, sent a party of sol- 
diers to way-lay us in the thick 
bushes; but the most forward af 
my party charged and completely 
put them to the rout, after leaving 
two killed and one badly wounded. 
At that period a general alarm 
had spread, the militia had joined 
the stationary regulars in the front, 
aided by the men from the ship- 
ping inthe bay. Our retreat being 
thus cut off, we were obliged to 
rush forward to gain the fort, which 
I am happy to say was completely 
carried in three minutes; the ene- 
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ter fring two guns and a volley of 
gmall urns, towards the path we 
were obliged tO pass. The bat 
tery cousisted of six long eighteen- 
sounders, mounted on travelling 
carriages, which we spiked, and 
then proceeded to take possesston 
of the vessels, Which consisted of one 
fellucea, pierced tor 14 guns, having 
me [8-pounder and 12 blunder- 
bosses on board ; a schooner, piere- 
ed for 12; a French privateer of 
four, and three other Spanish ves- 
vis, with one gun each; six other 
smalier with cargoes, Which were 
saved, end the vessels burnt, not 
having sufhcient men to carry them 
out. The next morning cume off 
a fag of truce; from them I learn 
their loss was considerable. I am 
happy to add, we had only one man 
badly wounded on the occasion. 
l also fecl it my duty to state the 
great assistance I received from 
veutenants Russell and Murray, 
and sub-lieutenants Blake and 
Brown. The seamen and marines 
under my command acted in a 
most gallant manner. ‘I'wo days 
riter | captured a Spanish armed 
schooner, St. John, of three guns, 
and $2 men, after a slight resis- 
Lnce, 


‘ lam, &c. 
(Signed) = Epw. Resuworth. 


Veorve Le Geyt, esq. cOm- 
mander of his majesty’s 
’ . . « 
OOP Stork, 


DECEMBER. 


Admiral: Vo [hi ty Dee. 2. 
7: ‘ . - : P 
‘Ms Gazette contains the following 


nclosure to lord Collingwood ; 
Renem SAS ene ‘ 

\f acmMec, off I" ij wT < ds Oct. 29, 
Y lord 
4 “se 

I have the } 
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ue honour to acquaint 
a rdship that, last night, the 
Ur Cutters belouging to his majes- 
Renommée, under my 


Com , waeft. 
a, gallantly entered the 
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a ship 
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port of Colon, in the island of Ma. 
jorea; and, notwithstanding the 
lire from the vessels in the harbour, 
and also of that from the tower, 
they boarded and capiured one 
tirtaa, mounting four guns and 
two seitcees, one of them monnti ie 
three cuns, Spannirds, deeply laden 
with grain. The two se™ees were 
with great difhculty brought out 
of the port ; but the tartan got on 
shore, was set fire to, and blew up. 
Lieut. sir W. Parker commanded 
the boats, and was assisted by act- 
ing lieut. W. Webster, lieut. Henry 
Murton of the royal marines, and 
Mr. ‘Tim. Murray, bettswain; 
these officers, tomether wiih the 
petty officers, seamen, and marines, 
were volunteers; and I feel happy 
in reporting to your lordship their 
gallant andsteady conduct did them 
the greatest credit, and merits every 
commendation. One seaman was 
wounded in the enterprise. 
Tuomas LivinGsTone. 


[Another letter to his lordship, 
from the same officer, dated olf 
Majorca, Oct, 23, states, that the 
same party who cut out the vessels 
above-mentioned, brought, on the 
night of the 2st, from under the 
fire of the tower of Falconara, a 
Spanish settee, mounting two guns. 
In pertorming this service, our 
people were much annoyed by 
musquetry from behind the bushes, 
which wounded one man; on 
which sir W. Parker landed with 
a few murines and seamen, and 
having killed one Spaniard, and 
driven the rest off, rejoined the ship 
without any other loss. ] 

Admirel'y-office, Dee. 13. 
A letter from the earl of St. Vincent 
incloses the following : 
Flova, at Sea, Nov. 26. 
My lord, 


I have the honour to inform you 
(] j that, 
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that, this morning, 18 leagues to 
the westward of Oporto, we disco- 
vered an armed lugger a few miles 
distant, sweeping very fast from us. 
It falline calm, there was not 2 
probability of the ship getting with. 
in gunshot of her, therctore I sent 
the boats under the command of 
liewt. Furber, first of the Flora, m 
chase of her; and I am happy to 
say, through the eaertion of this 
rallant officer, the Spanish lugyer 
privateer El Espedarte of Vigo, 
mounting six carriage guns, besides 
swivels, musketoons, «nd muske- 
try, with 41 men, was ea; tured, 
and only in sight of the ship from 
the maci-head. 
L. O. Branp. 


Portsmouth, Dece 17. 

The Termagant, which arrived 
here this day, brought the melan- 
choly intelligence of the total loss 
of the Athenienne, of 64 guns, 
on her passage to Malta, by strik- 
ing on the Esquerries rocks, mear 
Tunis, in a gale, on the 20th of 
October last. ‘The following are 
the names of the persons, above the 
rank of sailors, who lost their hives: 
captain Raynsford; lieuts. Swin- 
burne, M‘Millan, and Salter; capt. 
Stains, and hicuts. Moss and Min- 
den, of the marines; Mr. Griffin, 
surgeon; the boatswain, carpen- 
ter, and gunner; Messrs, Hennell, 
Kome, Morrison, Newman, Fitz- 
gerald, and Blackburn, midship- 
neh, passenrers : lieut. Barker, of 
the Melpomene ; ensign Banker, of 
the S7thresiment 3 and the: irene 
ter of La Bercere sloop.——Persons 
saved: lieuis. John and James 
Latte, and —— Pym; Mr. Good. 
Win, purser; Messis. Manning and 
Francis, midshipmen ; Mr. Parker, 
master; Mr. Cannon, master’s 
mate. Passengers: brigadier-vene- 


. “ — 1 ‘ 
tui Campbell ; Mr. Byron, surgeon 
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of the Endymion; Mr, Dy 
join the Juno; Messrs. G. 


. 
‘> WwW 


TI ht Mit, 


J. M‘Lean, and 8. Wells, of Ly 


Bergere. Seamen saved, }9). 
women ditto, 2—123, officers wd 
scamen lost, 347.—The condge 
of capt. Riaynsford is spoken of 3 
the highest terms. When the di: 
struck, he decktred he would be the 
last to quit her. It was owing to 
his presence of mind, and the a. 
thority he employed, that so ma. 
ny lives were save’. The ship had 
on board 10,000/. in specie, 


Admiralty-office, De. °0, 
-~ 


This gazette contains a letter 
from rear admiral sir A. Cochrane, 
dated Northumberland, Barbados, 
Nov. 4, which tncloses two leven 
from captain Sayer, of the Galatea ; 
one from capt. Briggs, of the Or. 
pheus ; and two fiom lieut. Deas, 
of the Dominica armed brig. Capt. 
Sayer’s first letter states the cap 
ture of a Spanish privateer, by the 
barge of the Galatea, some mules 
up ariver on the Spanish Mais, 
near Porto Cavallo ; but, it bemg 
impossible to get her out of be 
river, she was burnt. The second 
relates, that three boats of the Ga- 
latea, under the direction of the 
Ist lieutenant, had cut out fou 
Spanish schooners from under the 
batteries of Barcelonay on the Spe 
nish Main. Capt. Briggs relates 
the capture of a Freneh private: 
by the Orpheus; and Treutenae’ 
Dean, the capture of a French pr 
vateer, and the cutting out of (9 
sloops, hiden with sugar and ort 
from under the batteries near 9 
Pierre’s, Martinique. . 

Dec. V2.—A fite broke out In ihe 
dockyard at Portsmouth, wai 
threatened alarming consequence 
Between four and five o'clock, ” 
flames were seen to burst from A 
house in which the rope & bakes 
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145 e Ct.“ << 
and the twine tarred, for the use of 
the sailmakers The wind was 
hich, and blew directly towards 
the 1 vig vt sail-lofts, between 
which and the fire was a quantity 
P timber. Lieut. Smith, 
Audacious, hastened on 
shore with a party ot sailors, to 
assist in extinguishing wt; but no 
buckets were at hand: a supply 
was immediately procured trom 
the Audacious; and by the exer- 
tions af the seumen, the fire was 
prevented from spreading further, 
The same night the following 
dreadful accident h ippened to the 
driver of the sell eoaeh from 
listol to Birmingham, within a 
Thornbury: The 
coach was going at a brisk rate, 
when the cuard observed the coach- 
man to fall off his seat between the 
horses; he got down, and endea- 
Youred to stop them, but in vain. 
He then succeeded in regaining 
. seat behind the coach, “till t the 
imals slackened their pace, when 
be drove the coach in safet y to 
Thor bury, where he procured a 
horse, and returned to the coach. 
man, whom he conveyed back. 
Surgical assistance w as ist antly 
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procured; but it was fruitless, as 
one ot the wheels had Pats - over 
ind itis 5 IPpos ed killed 
hmonthe spot. He has left a wife 
and Y children 


2. Nine dwellings, with nu- 
Merous out-h NISes, COrn-st icks, Sec. 
Were destroy ve d by accide: 
Azomb, near Hexam, 

a). ' his atternoon, about lf 
» Ont, Was one of the hichest 
les ever 1 membered, Bos 
re rowed into Palace and Litt 
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per Thames street to the bottom 
of Lower Thames street, and in 
Bridge street, Blackfriars, were 
completely imundated; and also 
the lower apartments of several 
houses in Horsleydown. The injury 
sustained is considerable. ‘The 
moon was at full, but the wind 
was westerly. Fifteen years have 
elapsed since those quarters experi- 
enced such a visitation. 

The tide rose to suc! h a height 
in Ips wich, that most of the streets 
were iitindated. ‘The water was 
two fect deep near St. Peter's 
church; und the common quay 
was nearly overflowed. At Hampe 
ton, Sunbury, Chertsey, and simi- 
lar places near the banks of the 
Thames, the whole of the country 
was under water; and Kingston 
and Putney bridges were for a 
time nearly impassable. 

“he whole ot the Scotch coast 
has suffered much during the last 
and preceding week, from the un- 
usual height ‘of the tide, both of 
the sea and the rivers. On the 
20th inst. the river Stinchar, at 
the town of Ballantrae, rose to 
a prodigious heig] ht, and over. 
flowed the highway for nearly 
200 yards. Al out ‘tl, while the 
Or! J troop © f the Ist di t7OONnS, ON 
their route from Hamilton for Ire- 
land, attempted to pass the water, 
five of the horses with their riders 
were borne down by the rapidity 
of the current. The men, from 
the weight of their accoutrements, 
were some time before they could 
disenraze themselves from. the 
animals. The inhabitants plunged 
In to their assistance, and at the 
risk of their own lives succeeded 
m saving those of the soldiers,— 
At Rothesay the tide lately rose so 
high, that both the quays were ce- 
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water in the houses at this port 
was 48 inches deep. 

97. This day the Thames again 
rose considerably higher than on 
the preceding day at Rotherhithe, 
Lambeth, and Milbank, as well as 
at the newly-embanked cut at the 
Isle of Dogs, where serious injury 
was occastoned by the inundation. 
Near Lambeth horse-terry a sow 
and 12 pigs were drowned. 

Admiralty-office, Dec. 30. 

The following are copies of in- 
closures, transmitted by admiral 
Dacres: 

A letter from capt. Inglefield, 
of the Hunter, dated off the Isle 
of Pines, Sept. 21, states that he 
captured that morning, after four 
hours chase, the Spanish schooner 
San Joseph y Animas letter of 
marque, from ‘Truxillo, bound to 
Batabano, laden with indigo and 
sarsaparilla ; she also was charged 
with dispatches, which were landed 
previous to her capture. She is 
armed with a long 8-pounder in 

iidships, and 15 small arms; 
had only 1$ men when taken. 

A letter trom leut. Hall of the 
Diligent, dated Port Royal, Oc- 
tober 2+, mentions the capture, by 
his boats, ot the French armed 
schooner Le Napoleon, mountin 
one brass long 9-pounder, with 
14 men and pas:engers, bound to 
the city of St. Domingo, from 
Samana, where she was going to 
get a letter of marque, and her 
complement of men. 

A letter trom capt. Nicholas, of 
the Drake, mentions the capture, 
on the @tth Ocieber, of the 
French schooner privateer La Su- 
perbe, of 14 guns (two 9-pounders 
and twelve G-pounders), and 94 
men, commanded by M. Houx, 
by lieut. Fitton, in the schooner 

Prt. “ This officer,” says capt. N. 
“mceiing La Superbe off cape Ni- 








l1PAL { Decembe 
chola Mole on the Lith, after an 
arduous chase with SWEEPS, pot 
within: gun-shot, and commenced 
a running fight, which he continy. 
ed with little intermission, and 
in almost every direction, until 
the 26th, when at nine A. M. Cape 
Maize bearing N.N.W, six leagues, 
they were discovered from the tops 
of the ship I commanded; and it 
was then that I witnessed, with the 
greatest satisfaction, a display of 
skill and bravery, supported for 
four hours and a halt, which es 
titles the parties to the greates 
praise. The two schooners withir 
pistol-shot kept up a constant fire. 
La Superbe seeing us to leeward, 
made many Mancuvres to escape, 
but was as often foiled, lieut. Fit. 
ton carefully preserving the wee 
ther-gauge; and it was not until 
after a desperate resistance, uaul 
she was in a sinking state, and, 
when our fortunate Toseundent 
tion prevented further flight, that 
the Frenchman ran his vessel upon 
the rocks in Occa bay, and desen- 
ed her accompanied by those of his 
men who were not either killed or 
dangerously wounded im the 2. 
tion. In La Superbe’s hold were 
found four men already dead 
their wounds, and three whow 
state affords little hope. They 
allow that 14 fell in the action; 
and, from the appearance of 
decks, much blood must have bees 
shed. he Pict has suffered im 
sails and rigging, and had two mes 
badly and six slightly wounded ; 
and I am happy to add, that ¥8 
succeeded in getting the prize of 
lam, &c.  R. Nicwotas 
: . tran 
Admiral Cochrane has ; 
mitted accounts of the capture 
the French privateer omt 
packet by capt. Collier, on 
Wolverine, on the 16th 
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French schooner privateer, Auguste 
Boussard commander, of eight 
euns, (four of which were thrown 
overboard during the chase) and 
"5 men, by lieutenant Spear, of the 
Dart; and of three other enemy’s 
privateers, of one gun each, by dif- 
ferent crut7ers. 
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ec? Having by some unaccountable 
accident omitted, in our Reyis- 
ter for [S04, the gallant conduct 
of si: Nathaniel Dance, off Pulo 

Auro, we deem it but justice to 

him and the heroes who were 

with him, to insert his letter at 
the close of the occurrences for 
the present year. 

East India House, Aug. 8, 1804. 

For the information of the ho- 
nourable court, [ beg leave to ac- 
quaint you, that the Earl Cam- 
den was dispatched from Canton by 
the select committee the Slst of 
January last ; and the ships noted 
m the margin * were put under my 
orders, as senior commander ; also, 
the Rolla Botany Bay ship, and 
the country ships, as per margin +, 
were put under my charge, to con- 
Voy as far as our courses lay in the 
same direction. I was also ordered 
to take under my protection a Por- 
tuguese Europe ship, that was ly- 
ing in Macao Roads, whose super- 
cargo had solicited it from the select 
committee. 

Our passage down the river was 
tedious, and the fleet much di- 
spersed ; the ships being under the 
directions of their several Chinese 
picts I could not keep them col- 
ected as I wished. 
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The Ganges, a fact-sailing brig, 
was put under my orders by the 
select commi'tee, to employ in any 
manner that might tend to the safc- 
ty or convenience of the fleet, tll 
we had passed the Straits of Ma- 
lacca. 1 was then to dispatch her 
to Bengal. 

We passed Macao Roads on the 
night of the 5th of February, and I 
conceive the Rolla had anchored 
so near Macao, as not to see the 
fleet get under weigh and pass 
through ; although at the time I 
had no idea that could be possible, 
especially as I saw the Ocean m 
shore of us getting under weigh, 
burning blue lights, and firing a 
gun ; the Portuguese ship, I supe 
pose, must have been in the same 
situation as the Rolla. During the 
night of the 5th ot February Fier. 
ried an easy sail, and on the fol- 
lowing day hove-to for above two 
hours, hoping to see those ships; 
but there was no appearance of 
them, nor did they ever join the 
fleet.—On the 14th February, at 
day break, we saw Pulo Auro bear- 
W. S. W. and at eight A. M. the 
Royal George made the signal for 
sceing four strange sail in the 
S. W.: [ made the signal for the 
four ships noted in the margin f to 
go down and examine them; and 
ieut. Fowler, of the royal navy, 
late commander of the Porpoise, 
and passenger with me, having 
handsomely offered to go in the 
Ganges brig, and inspect them 
nearly, I afterwards sent her down 
likewise, and from their senals I 
perceived it was an enemy’s squa- 


— ee 








. Warley, Alfred, Royal George, Coutts, Wexford, Ganges, -xeter, Forl of 
Abergavenny, Henry Addington, Bombay Castle, Cumberland, Mop , bo actshire, 
Warren Hastings, Occan. 
* Lord Castlereagh, Carron, David Scott, Minerva, Ardasier, Charlotte, Friend- 
ip, Shaw Kissaron, Jahaungeer, Gilwell, Neptune. 
$ Alfeed, Royal George, Bombay Castle, Hope. 
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dron consisting of a line of battle 
ship, three frigates, and a brig. 

Atone P. M. ] recalled the iook- 
cut ships by signal, and tormed 
the line of battle in close order. 

As socn as the enemy could fetch 
in our wake, they put about; we 
kept in our course under an easy 
sail. At near sunset, they were 
close up with our rear, and I was 
in mementary expectation of an at- 
tuck there, and prepared to sup- 
port them; but at the close of day 
we perceived them haul to wind- 
ward. I sent Jieut. Fowler in the 
Ganges brig, to station the coun- 
try ships on our lee-bow, by which 
means we were between them and 
theenemy ; and having done so, he 
returned with some volunteers ircem 
the country ships. 

We laid-to in line cf battle all 
night, our men at their quarters ; 
at day-break of the ]S5th, we saw 
the enemy about three miles to 
Windward, lying-to ; we hoisted our 
colours, offering him battle, u le 
chose to come down. The enemy’s 
four ships hoisted reach ex lours, 
the line of battle ship carrying a 
rear admiral’s flag ; the brig was 
under Batavian colours, 

Atnine A. M. finding they would 


&. 
‘ 


not come down, we tormed the 
order of sailing, and steered our 
course under an easy sail; the ene- 
my then filled their SAliS, and ed 
ed towards us. 


5° 

‘Atone P. M. finding they pro- 
posed to attack, and endeavour to 
cut off our rear, I made the signal 
to tack and bear down on him, and 
engage in succession, the Royal 
Cree ige being the leading ship, the 
Ganges next, and then the Earl 
Camden, ‘This manauvre was cor- 
rectly performed, and we stood to- 
wards him under a press of sail. 
Lhe enemy then formed in a very 
vose line, and opcned their fire on 





[De mber, 


: " 1° : 

the headmcst Ships, which was not 
returned by us till we a proached 

6 red Nae 
h'm nearer, ‘The Royal C 

‘ ° om , 

bore the brunt of the ACUON, and 
got as near the enemy as he would 
permit him ; the Ganges and Earl 
Camden opened their fire as soon 
as the guns could Have eflect ; but, 
before any other ship could get 
into action, the enemy hauled their 
wind, and stood away to the eas. 
ward under all the sail they copld 
sect. At two P. M. I made the 
signal for a general chase, and we 
pursued them til four P. M. wher, 
feuring a longer pursuit would car. 
ry us too ter from the mouth of 
the Straits, and ccnsidering the 
immense propercy at stake, | made 
the signal to tack, and at eght P.M, 


COre 
4 rey 


we anchered in a stiuationto proceed 
for the entrance ef the Straits 
the morning. As long as we could 
distinguish the enemy, we perceived 
him steering to the eastward under 
a press of sail. ‘The Royal George 
had one man killed, and another 
wounded, many shot in her bull, 
and more in her sails; but few shot 
touched either the Camden or Gan 
ees; and the fire of the enemy 


a ° tc ew" 
semed to be ill directed, his shot 


cither falling short, or passing ova 
us. Capt. ‘Timins cartied the Roy: 
al George into action in the mos 
gallant manner, In justice to my 
brother commanders, | must stats 
that every ship was cleared and 
prepared or action; and, as I had 
communication with almost all o 
them during the two days we were 
in presence of the enemy, I found 
them wnanimous in the determined 
resolutiog to defend the valuabe 
property intrusted to their charge 
tothe last extremity, Wits @ 708 
cenviction of the successful event 6 
their exertions ; and this spuit®® 
fully seconded by the gallant ite 
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dour ef all our ofhcers and shij 
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companies. From Malacca I dis- 

rched lieut. Fowler, in the Gan- 
ges brig, to Pulo Pinang, with a 
packet from the select commit c vi 
the captain of any of his mirjesty's 
ships, soliciting tieir convoy 4o Chis 
very valuable Heet. On arrival at 
Malacca we were informed that the 
squadron we had engaged was that 
of admiral Linois, consisting of 
the Marengo, of S+ runs, the Belle 
Poule, and Semillante, heavy fri- 
gates, a corvette of 28, and the 
Batavian brig William ot Ls giinis. 
—The 28th February, in the 
Straits of Malacca Jat. 40° 30’ N. 
ve fell in with his majesty’s ships 
Albion and Sceptre. I was then 
navery poor state of health ; and 
Mr. Lance went on board the Al- 
bon, and, by his very able repre- 
sentation to capt. Ferrier of the 
great national consequence of the 
hon. company’s ships, he was in- 
duced to take charpy » of the Heet -—— 


Oa the Sd of March I dispatched 
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the Ganges brig with a letter to the 
rvnt hon. the governor peneral, 
pivings am account of our action, 


to be conveved to the hon YY ily! 


court. We arrived at St. Helena 
the Oth of June, uoder convoy of 
his my "Ss m Pla Wt With 
the addiuon of the Carmo-then, 
capi. DYobree, and five whalers. 
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Ii. Lady Dunboyne, a son. 


20. Lady Helland, a daughter. 
$}. Countess of M eoskal te ason. 
oo Lady Ogu ‘Vs <i di ue sler. 


93. Countess of Abo VNC, st SON. 
Os), Lacy Mary Stopford, a 


¥5. Hion. Mrs. Erskine, a daugh- 


ter. 
tend } Ladv of hon. gene ral 
St. Johu, a daughter. 


~ ‘\ iscountess Mahon, a son, 

22. Lady C. Deummoned, a son, 

Y!. Lady Charlotte Duncombe, 
a son. 

Avil. 2 ay w of sir Christ. 
Whiouy *, bart. a daughter. 

4. ] ‘ady  Blaseiat Frampton, a 
dauchter. 

6. Lion. irs. Berkeley, a son. 

8 Hon. Mrs. J. b. Simpson, a 
daughter. 

9. Lady of sir George Prescott, 
bart. a daughter. 

25. Lady Lovuaine, a son. 

—-. Lady of sir Montague 
Cholmeley, bart. a darghter. 

Ruy 2. Lady Ning, a daughter. 

10. Hon. Mes. Bo le, a son, 


i 
li. Duchess ot " Be aufort, a 


grater. 
ZY’. Lady Charlotte Hope, a 


4. Vicountess Arbuthnot, a sen. 

& Lady Grantham, a daughter. 

9 Lady of — brigadier-general 
Menro, a davuelrer. 


l, Hon. Mrs. E. J. Turnovr, 


7. Ladv FE. Loftus, a son. 
Zt. Countess of Chichester, a 


davohter. 
26. Countess Cowper, an heir 


[1806, 


27. Hon. Mrs, Plur! ket 

28. Hon. Mrs. H. 
a daughter, 

July. 2. Hon. Mrs. 


a son. 


+ a wo, 


Blacky oud, 
Le ighton, 


Hon. Mrs, E. Rice, a dauoh. 
ter. ad 
13. Hon. Mrs. F rskiae, 
dix 99 a son. 
. Hen Mis. Pas rot, a son, 
—-. Countess of All OcMarie, 
dau; ghter. 
24. Ho oceans Olip! WANT Murray, 
a daugh 
7h. Hy ne Nirs. F. Irhr, a son. 
Mug. 2. Lady of rt. hon. May. 
rice : Hitrg rald a son. 
; a ady of hon. brigadier-gere. 
val Ste ward, a son. 
Hon. lady Cotton, a 
eet heir. 
—. Lady of sir Jolin Kennawa 
bart. a daughter. 
—. Countess Dalhousie, an her. 
4, Lady Loraine, a son. 
6. Lady —— iiddell, a dang). 
ter 


of Car. 


i 


~ Lady Macdonald Lockhart, 
a dar aught fe 
22, Lady Henry Pitzroy, a 
dar uginter. 
23, Lady Charlotte Howar 
son. 
—, Viscountess Atcheson, ander. 
29. Lady Petre, two sons. 
Sept. 5. Lad iy Charlotie Go 
a son. 
Lis Hon. Mrs. Ramsay,a dang 
ter. a 
IG. Countess of Corke, a cang 
ter. | 
23. Lady Amelia Kaye, adaige- 


Coe my 


—,. Lady Mary Talbot, adavg 

o3. Hen, Mrs. Montgomer 

Stewart, a son. ) 

L. ady | jamb ‘rt, a 900. 
Paxt 

or i ady ol sit William 


a Son. 
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Oct, 1. Lady of sir John Duntze, 
bart. an heir. ; ; , 

", Lady of brigadier-genera 
Nepean, a son. ; Me 

gy. Lady Catharine Graham, a 
daughter. ; 

—. Princess of Hesse, a prince. 

1%. Lady of sir James Gordon, 
bart. a daughter. 

Pi ¢ > Y itht] ] Ward 

]4. Lady ot rips le 10n. col. ¥ al Us 
a son. 

13. Lady of sir Oswald Mosley, 
bart. a daugheer. 

15. Uady of sir Wm. Blackett, 
bart. a daupoter. . 

96. Hon. Mrs. Laurence Dun- 
das, a son. 

Now. 4. Lady of sir Hungertord 
Hoskins, bart. a daughter. 

10. Hon. Mrs. Henry Ryder, 
a son. 

24. Lady S. M. Stanley, an heir. 

—, Marchioness of Winchester, 
a daughter. 

—. Lady Heary Somerset, a 
son. 

Dec. 2. Lady of sir Robt. Wi- 
gtam, bart. a son. 

3. Countessof Clonmell, adaugh- 
ter. 

8. Lady Mary Murray, a daugh- 
ter, 

9 Lady of sir Francis Burdett, 
bast. a daug iter. 

10. Lady Eliz. Norman, a 
daughter. 

ll, Hon. Mrs. Robert Dundas, 
a son, 

20, Lady William Beauclere, a 
daughter, 

25. Lady Forbes, a son. 

—, Lady Emily Wellesley, a 
daughter. 


ee 


MARRIAGES in the year 1806. 
Jon.13. Sir Charles Grave Hud- 
-— bar, to miss Holford. 
43. William Sloane, esq. to lady 
tTtrude Howard. 
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23. Geo. Frake Evans, esq. to 
lady Carbery. 

—. Clement Debbing, esq. to 
lady Charlotte Butler. 

30. R. C. Graves, esq. to the 
hon. C, Twisleton. 

3. 3. Rev. J. Foster, to hon, 

miss St. John. 

7. Sir ‘T. G. Carmichael, bart. 
to miss Janet Dundas. 

Marchi. RearadmiralSotheby, 
to lady Mary Anne Bourke. 

26. W. Watkins, esq. to the hon, 
C. Devereux. 

27. S. Cassan, esq. to lady Lucy 
Hl. 

A>ril \O. Prince Bariatinski, to 
the fron. miss Dutton. 

ll. Sir S. R. Glynne, bart. to 
hon. Mary Neville. 

17. Capt. Digby, R. N. to vis- 
countess Andover. 

20. Sir Arthur Wellesley, K. B. 
to miss Packenham. 

My |. Benjamin Linthorne, esq. 
to lady Lester. 

—. Francis Savage, Esq, to lady 
Harriet Butler. 

2. Lord Robt. Seymour, to hon. 
miss Chetwynd. 

8. Lerd Kinnaird, tolady C. O. 
Fitzgerald. 

—. Willoughby Cotton, esq. to 
hon. nirss Coventry. 

17. Hon. Wiliam Herbert, to 
hon. L. Allen. 

—. Hon. and rev. Pierce Lutler, 
to miss M.S. Vernon. 

19. Hon. Hugh Percy, to miss 
Manners Sutton. 

Ji ne 10. Osborne Markham, esq. 
to lady Mary ‘Thynne. 

1]. Lord Rollo, to miss A. 
Greig. 

17. Viscount Fitzharris, to hon, 
miss Dashwood. 

—. Col. Vansiitart, to hon. miss 
Caroline Eden. 

19. Sir W. P. Call, bart. to lady 
Louisa Forbes. 
26. Andrew 
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. & . 
26. Andrew Wedderburn, esq. 
to hon. Loutsa Eden. 
July 2 2, Hon. col. Bhi gh, to lac ly 


Sophia Stewart. . 
&. Viscount Milton, to hon. miss 


Dundas. | 
6 17. Hon. W. H. Hare, to miss 


Bough. 
29, Hon. Mr. Bagot, to miss 


ipa le. et A 
. Right hon. Nicholas Vansit- 

tart, to hor n. Cath rin - Eden. | 
24. Hor . Henry} y 51 Al id, to miss 


P y nlf eadhiie. 
os Lord Ossu! tone, to m ade. 


%. 
moiselle de Gramont. 
YS. Lord Walpole,t 
berlayne. 
Viscoun Monck, to lady 


nae French. 

$1. Lord Elphinstone, to lady 
Carmichael. 

Avg 1. Sit apenas Montzomery, 


 ) 


eet, te tal Elizabeth Dougias, 
1. Hon. C. A. Pa ham, to miss 


Mrs. Cham. 


Simpson. 

17. | F ord Foley, 
Fitzverald. 

19 John Manners, esq. M. P 


lady Cecilia 


the duchess of Roxbu ory 

Sexe 1. Hon. capt. Herbert, to 
mis. Head. 

1. Hon. Gilbert Elhott, to miss 
Bry uohe, 

Q. Lord Marsham, to miss Pitt. 

14. \\ ay um Gosling, esq to hon. 
Ch urlotte de Gre 

Oct. 3. Sir Henry Carew, bart. 
to miss Palk. 

26. Jom Allen, esq. to lady 
Trances Turn ur. 

Nov. 18. Sir Walter Brisco, 
bart. to miss Lester. 

29, The eldest son of sir Henry 
Hawley, bart. to miss Shaw. 

Dee. 1. Earlof Ancram, to lady 
— tt Mor tague, 

Hon, col. Lumicy, to miss 
Mt. Race 
Llon. and rev. —— Bagot, 

go lady Harriet Villiers. 








30. Sir Thomas Roberts, 
to miss Ww alton. 
DEATHS. 
Oct. 5. 1805. Charles Maro 
: Mele ls 
Cornwallis. 


Jan. 3. 1806. Lady Vandepur, 

4. Sir tiliam Ovlander, bart, 

5. 0s irgrave of An pach. 

12. Sir Wols: an Dixie, barr. 

16. Sir > die Hales, bart 

<I. Peter Perchard, esq. alder. 
man ot London. 


23. Richt hon. Wm. Pitt, firs 


, . 
] \a ol 4 tre. a € 
°y 
4), es Was ~ ’ ney i 
UCiliinal) OF | rt} ' 
—. Lord Somers. 
TY ’ 
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l i I my oe ¢ 9 t oe CTC } i 
b ' * 
Grech rt 
‘ ) Ta, a . +) . ail 
wae +¢ err » € |. C@LC. 
brated painter, 


Admiral sir Andrew Mit 
cheil, KX. B. 

—, blon. miss Orde Paw! 

—. Viscount Perv. 

March 4. Sir Lionel Coplev, bart. 

6. Dowaver countess of Brad. 
fi rd. 


—. Lady Georgiana Augusta 


1O Str John Talbot Dillon, bart. 


9°, Mar quis ly. 
SO, Duel t Devonshire. 


31. Earl Mac “artney,. : 

Avvi! 1. Prince Frederick ot 
Prussia. 

Q, Sir James Chatterton, bart. 


ty 
— [is serene highn "ss the 


Retake 


hk 
17. r se of Lanesborough. 
19, Mr. John Russell, pastes 


in crayons to his majesty. 
May &. Sir Rich: waFo rd, knient, 

the Bowestreet magistrate. a 
s. Ann Yearsley, the poets 


milk-emaid ct Bristel. 
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49. Lord Monson. 
9. Princess of Asturias. 
og. Sir Arthur Clarke, bart. 
%, Duke of Argyle. 
$0. Hon. Mrs. Pacet. 
Jane 4. Sut’ Charles 
bart. 


Davers, 


s ie »p of Limerick. 
1h. r Wilfred Lawson, bart. 
15. ready Charlotte Browne. 
91, Lord Sondes. 


— Prince Francis Xavier, of 


lie? Hon. Mary Leioh. 
. Hon. Arthur Dillon, brother 
Henry, the eleventh viscount 
Dillon ot Treland, archbishop and 
Juke of Narbonne. 
§. Sir Char! , bart. 
15. Lady Mary Duanesn. 
7. Sr Rechard Sullivan, bart, 
21. Sr Joha Muserave, 
8) Earl of Landa®. 
. ae i of sir M. W 


) m 
s Playters 


bart. 
. Rid. 


on. Mrs. Fred. Irby. 
ade ger lady D« rcT@ 


I- C unte s of Mount Idz- 
c imbe. 

oe Ho . WwW, H. a WIV erie, 

. G } Car oe ll. 


— s tday. 
Sy. *. Mr. ot k O'Brian, the 
rell know ri ni viant, 


Ul. Rev. John 


Bran a se cretary 


oft th rs . : 
uw ine 1") liTlIAN Society, 

io . 

’ 

12. Lord Thurloy ° 

> DY 9 ’ 

i} I ri\e? ver -) 
“ight hon. Charles James 
. * « "Pah 4 eee 7 : 

P*xULICLATY OT st ite, XC. 


my T o } vy» lee ; 
- ! ne Aereditary prince of 
. Earl of C ler mont, 


“) ] 
Hon. M83 


Cholmon- 


t Samal Hors] 
? ot ia oe - 
I. ad an 1 
I) C: Unte ‘ "? 
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isk. D, bi- 
rth —— 


Anlare. 
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2+. Lad lva. 

28. Mrs. Charlotte Smith, au- 
thor of sonnets and other celebrat- 
ed works. 

Nov, 1 
dys. 

§. Lord Ponsonby. 


Lady of sir John Duntze, 


. Baroness dow ager San- 


bart. 
10. His serene highness the duke 
of Brunswick. 
5. 
18. Sir Jobrn Nik 
23. 1 
Cb Su Rocer Newdreate 


Richard 


hi 


arlot Galloway. 

rda runt, bart. 

day Mune ister. 

bart, 

Kiugy 

bert. 
76, Revesir R 
Dec. 7. Rishi 

Morgan, bart. 

vocate general, 
wang in. Ge 
9. Duke of Saxe C , 
90, Princess Wiiheluntna ot Nas- 

sau Dietz. 
2h, Lady 


chard Cope, bart 
\ hhuarles 


ry jad: e ade 


kJ. 3S 


moila 


a ° 
oree [oan Bowes. 


JOLT’ 
. 


Arabella Rawdon. 
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PROMOTIONS in the year 1806, 

Downing-sireet, Jan. 21. ‘Tho- 
mis Hislop, esq. brizadt r-general 
of his majesty’s srving ny 
the leeward and windward Charib- 
islands, aj ated governor 


bee }! 
cliet of the 


{ rces § 


and commender m 
stand al i riatda l. 

Dadblin Castle, J. Rev. John 
Kearney, WY. . provost of Trinity 
Dublin, promoted to the 
bishoprick of Ossory, vice Hamil. 
ton, dec.— Rev. George Hall, D. D. 
‘Trinity 
Ine amey,. 
Judit. 4, ¥ Hon, 
Lyndsay Burrell, appointed his 
Mayesty iry of legation at 
the court of Picsden. 

Whitehall Jan. 28. Rev. Hugh 
Cholmondeicy, M. A. to be dean 
ct 


college, 


to be provost ot college, 


Dublin, evice 
Dosenine-street, 


’s secret 
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of the cathedral church of Chester, 
vice Cotton, dec. 

li btchall, Jan. 29. Right hon. 
William earl of Northesk, vear- 
admiral of the red, and sir Richard 
John Strachan, bart. rear-admiral 
ot the blue, created knichts of the 
Bath.---'homas Ma-terman Hardy, 
esq. captain im the royal navy, 
created a baronet of the Unned 
Kingdom. 

Downing-street, Feb, 1. Henry 
Bentinck, esq. to be heutenant- 
governor of the settlements of De- 
merara and Essequibo. 

Dowmning strect, Feb. 4. Sir Henry 
Russell, Ant. to be chief justice, and 
sir William Burroughs, bart, to be 
one of the puisne judges, of the su- 
wreme court of judicature at Fort 
Will im, in Bengal. 

Queen's-palace, Fe). 5. Wenry 
viscount Sidmouth, sworn keeper 
of the privy seal, vice earlof West- 
moreland.—Right hon. Francis ear] 
of Moira ; right hon. Richard 
Chandos earl Temple ; right hon. 
Henry Petty, commonly called 
lord Henry Petty, chancellor and 
under-treasurer of his majesty’s ex- 
chequer ; r.ght hon. Charles Grey ; 
and right hon. Charles-James Fox ; 
sworn of his majesty’s most honour- 
able privy council.—Roight hon. 
George-John earl Spencer, K. G. 
and nght hon, William Windham, 
sworn two of his maj sty’s princi- 
sal secretaries of state, wie lords 

Jawkesbury and Castlereagh.— 
Right hon. William lord Auckland 
a i his absence, the right hon. 

ichard Chandos earl Temple), ap- 
pointed president of the committee 
of council appointed for the con- 
sideration of all matters relat- 
me to trade and foreign plan- 
tations, vice duke ot Montrose and 
Mr. Rose. 

Whiteball, Feb. 7. Right hon. 
VYhomas Erskine, created baren 

] 


Erskine, of Restornte] castle, co, 
Cornwall. 

Queen's -palace, Feb. 7, Rich 
hon. George viscount Morpeth 
right hon. John Townshend, com, 
m mly called lord Jobn Townshend 
right hon. ‘Thomas lord Erskine - 
and right hon. Richard Brinsley 
oheridan ; sworn of his maiegy's 
most honourable privy council — 
Right hon. Thomas lord Fre ne, 
sworn lord high chancellor of Great 
Britain, vice lord Eldon.—Right 
hon, Charles-James Fox, sworn one 
of his majesty's principal secretaries 
of state, vice lord Mulgrave. 

Carlton-bouse, Feb. 7. William 
Adium, esq. one of his majesty’s 
counsel, and attorney-general to 
the prince of Wales, appointed 
chancellor and keeper of his royal 
highness’s great seal, vice lord Er. 
skine ; and William Garrow, esq. 
one of his majesty’s counsel, to be 
his royal highness’s attorney-gene- 
ral, vree Adam. 

Liuhlin-castie, Feb. 7. Arthor 
viscount Gosford, created earl Gos 
ford, of Market-hill, co. Armagh; 
Laurence Parsons Harman, 
count Oxmantown, earl of Rags 
with remainder to his nephew, the 
right hon. sir Laurence Parsons, 
bart. ; Charles viscount Somertoa, 
archbishop of Dublin, earl of Nor- 
manton, co. Kilkenny ; and Charies 
William viscount Charleville, eatl 
of Charleville, of Charleville forest, 
King’s County. —Peter-lsaac Thel- 
lusson, esq. created baron Rendle. 
sham, of Rendlesham. 

Whitcball, Feb. 8. Gen. Francs 
earl of Moira, appointed master 
general of his majesty’s ee 
of the united kingdom, wae Cart 
Chatham.—Right hoa. general a 
chard Fitzpatrick, to be ate“ 
ty’s secretary at war, we Mr. 
Dundas. 


aa l ight hoo. 
Wiiteball, Feb 1. Roger 
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William Wyndham baron Gren- 
ville, vice Mr. Pitt 5 right hon. 
Henry Petty, commonly called lord 
+ eary Petty, vice lord Louvaine ; 
John-Charles Spencer, esq. come 
moaly called viscount Althorpe, 
exe lord Fitzharris ; right hon. 
William Wickham, vice Mr. Long; 
and John Courtenay, ¢sq. vice 
marquis of Blandford ; to be com- 
missioners for executing the office 
of treasurer of his —:* exche- 
quer—Right hon. ftenry Petty, 
commonly called lord Henry Petty, 
appointed chancellor and under- 
weasurer of his majesty’s exche- 
quer, vice Mr. Pitt.—Right hon. 
Charles Grey, vice lord Barham ; 
vit Philip Stephens, burt. vice ad- 
miral Gambier; Jn. Markham, esq. 
reareadmiral of the white, vice sir 
Philip Stephens; sir Charles Mo- 
nee Pole, bart. admiral of the blue, 
pee admiral Patten; sir Harry 
Neale, bart., vice sir E. Nepean ; 
Wiliam Russell, esq. commonly 
called lord William Russell, vice 
Mr. Dickenson, jun, ; and right 
bon, Wm. lord Kensington, of that 
part of the united kingdom called 
Ireland, vice lord Garlies; to be 
bis majesty’s commissioners for ex. 
tcuting the ollice of high admiral 
athe united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the domi. 
nions, islands, and territories there- 
unto belonging. —-Right hon. Gil- 
bert baron Minto, vice lord Castle- 
teagh ; right hon. Georve John 
earl Spencer, K. G. vice lord 
Hawkesbury ; rnght hon. William 
Windham, vice lord Mulgrave ; 
right hon, Charles-J.ames Fox, vice 
Mr, Pitt ; right hon. William 
Wrndham baron Grenville, vice 
lord Glenbervie ; right hon. Henry 
Petty, commonly called lord Hen- 
ry Petty, vice Mr. Wallace ; right 
“ George Howard, commonly 
Called viscount Morpeth, vice lord 
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Dunlo ; right hon. John Hiley Ad- 
dington; and right hon. John Sul- 
livan ; to be his majesty’s commis- 
sioners for the management of the 
affairs of India.—Right hon, Hen- 
ry earl of Caernarvon, appointed 
master of the horse to his majesty, 
vice the marquis of Hertford. 

Downing-sireet, Feb. 11. James 
Green, esq. to be his majesty’s 
consul-general in all the dominions 
of the emperor of Morocco. 

S:. James's, Feb. 12. Arthur Pig- 
gott, esq. his majesty’s attorney- 
general, vice Mr. Percival, and 
Samuel Romilly, esq. his majes- 
ty’s solicitor-general, vice sir Vicary 
Gibbs, knighted. 

Jucen’s=pal re, Fb. 12. His yrace 
John duke of Bedtord, right hon. 
Henry carl of Cacrnarvon, right 
hon. Johnu-Joshua earl of Carysfort, 
right hon. Charles-Augustus lord 
Ossulston, right hon. St. Andrew 
lord St. John, ot Dletsoe, and ight 
hon. William Elliott, sworn of his 
majestv’s most honourable privy 
council.—John duke of Bedford, 
declared licutenant-general and pe. 
neral governor of trcland, vice earl 
of Hardwicke.—Rioht hon. Ed- 
ward earl of Derby, sworn chan- 
cellor of the duchy and coun 
latine of lancaster, vice lord Har- 
rowby.-Right hon. Francis earl 
of Moira, sworn constable of his 
majesty’s tower of 
lord-licutenant of the tower ham- 
lets, wee marquis Cornwallis, dec. 

Whitehall, Feb. 15. Right hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, ap- 
pointed treasurer of his majesty’s 
navy, vice Mr. Canning. —John 
Calcraft, esq. to be clerk of the 
ordnance of the united kingdom.— 
Right hon. Robert earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, and right hon. John- 
Joshua ear] of Carysfort, K. P. to 
be postmaster-general, vice duke of 
Montrose and lord C, Spencer.— 
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Richard Chandos earl 


ae. = 
Right aon. 


“7 td 
Temple, and right hon. John 
‘Townshend, commonly called lord 
John Tow nsbend; to be pay master- 


eencral of his mayesty’s forces, 


sine Mr. Rose and lerd C. Somer- 
set.—Right. hon. Charles Spencer, 
common Vy called lord ¢ ‘harles 
cer, to he master and worker of the 
mint, vice carl ” thurst.—v\ lexan- 
der Davison, esq. to be treasurer of 
the ordnances a! the rnited kine 
dom.—Thomas Anson, esq. cre Atte 
ed baron Soberton, of Soberton, 
co. Southampton, and viscount 
Shueborough and Or- 
1 Dennis, 
created 


open- 


Anson, cf 
grave, CO. yt fo ! d.—Joli 
Shivo, KR. F. 
baron Monteac fe, ft Wes: 
Mayo.—Right he n. 
OF vlinton, created baren Ardrossan, 
of Ardr Ayr.—Righthon. 
James earl of Lau ype dale, created 
baron Lauderdale, of Vhirlestane, 
co.of Berwick.—Rightho a Gee roe 
re. ah coommedl bat ron Gra- 
nard, of castle Donirgton, co. 
Leicest Bec 0 Creve eC, esq. Cre ate 
ed baron Crewe, of Crewe, co. of 


narguis Of 
port, co. 


lueh ea 


ssn, CO. 


Chester. — William Lygon, esq. 
created baron PBeauchamp, 0! 
Pow ke, co, of Worcester.—it! l t 


rev. William Nelsen, 
Nelsen of the Nie, 


= 


bar i) 


hon. 
D. bd. 


and of Hilbor ih h, co, of Nore 
folk, viscount Merten and. earl 
Nelson of Trafalgar and of Mere 


. Pa eee 
ton, co. Surrey, and his issue, per- 


mitted and authorised to bear = 
honourable auementations to thet 


armorial en igns which were gran 


ed to his brother, Horatio aa 
viscount and baroa Nelson, with 
, * 
ti Cl sf TY t "y WI e* Ac © 
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‘? i bey 4 Is, | ‘ é ‘Nia. 
} , , , ont 1 — = 
ION, COU. APPoi U BCC] r or tre 
stores, ordnance, 1 ammi on 
: ; 
ofr War, OF the untted kingdgom — 
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to be surveyor-gencral of bic mo: 
yesty s woods, park 3» forests 


chrices, vie lord Gle: bervae 


Ou n’s a alae. , b, 19 Willian 
Wentworth earl Fit a de 
clared lerd president of hy mais 


ty’ s most honov able ne, 
vice earl Camden.—Thomas Ste. 
VENS, esq. of Kinnerton, to be she 
riff of the co unty of R. idno rT, tee 

John Whitaker, esq. of Cascob, 

Whitchalt, Feb, 19. Right by 
William-Charles earl of Albemarle. le, 
appointed master of his majesty’; 
buckehounds, wice earl of Sand. 
wich —Richt hon. St. Andrew 
bord St. Joh: 1, ap } Om 7 Captain of 
his maijesty’s band o { pensioners, 
wice Viscount F almouth. 
Whitehal', Fel. 25. Charles Hast. 
Ings, esq. of Willesley-hall, co. of 
Leicester, lieut.-reneral of his ma. 
yesty’ s ft Pees 5 Mi htagrue Cholme. 
ley, esq. Easton, co. Lincoln: 
Thomas Sutton, esq. of Molesey, 
co. Surrey; and Bysche | 
esq, of C. Gormg, Sussex; 


Shelley, 
is! tie 
— . | ! A~mate 
created varonets, 
° , 
BD) NIN S §. reg = Maz 
cis Gore, esq. 
governor of A. 
Canada; and John Hodgson, # Q, 
brigadi daiwa his mayjesty’s 
larces, governor of the Bermuda or 


. Fran- 


q 
: Leutenant 


{ Upper 


pry int \ 


ob win 


Somers islands. 

Oss n's-p rlace, Marcel 
hon, Georg re Ponsonby, swe 
his n aye sty ’s most honor able - 
council.—William Wentworth oa 
Fitzwilliam, sworn eustos roti 
rum of the soke of Peterbor Oph. 
mas Jones, esq. of Dol ellr, 
ot i Me 


Right 


m if 


to be cherith of the county 
) eth, ¢ bik 4 h J CS, SCile 
Do pe lly. 
7 We !, Mar DS, Right non 
Nath ' p na, i mi! d Au’ 
te-¢ CT i] or } Ut rshal 
n *s forces ht! 
r Charles vic » Ul le 
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<0. to be a lord 
¢ David 

Henry 
his mayes- 


ed.—Charles Hay, 
of session in Hcot 
Smyth, esd. 
Lrst ine, advocate, to be 
advocate in Scotland —John 
Cle ks esq. advocate, Nate's his ma- 
esty’s licitorims and.— Ris rhe 
William Br bbazon Ponsonby, 
ereated baron Pons of aes 
killy, €0. Cork.—5Sir Francis Mil- 
man, bart. appo inted physician in 
aye SLY, vice Dr. 


i 
lat nd 


dec.—! if Ne 


tv's 


De iby, 


ord! lary to his Nn: 


Thomas Gisborne, dec. 
Ouen’.-palace, March 12, rht 
hon. sir John Newport, bart. chan- 
cellur of the exchequer in Ireland, 
; Mmiaje ty’s most honour- 
rvvy col incil. 
M “ari } ]5. 
esq. commonly 
Blandford, 


L, 
sworn of hi 
avie pl 

W bteca'l, 
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George 
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aren (te vat 
style 
Spencer, of 
n, co. Warwick. 
March 25. Right 
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Alexander Ramsay, esq. 

{ Balmain, co. Kincardine; and 
Sohn Lubbock, e Te 4 t Lam; iS, CO. 
Nortolk, created baronets, 

Dublix-castle, April 21. Right 
hon. Richard He} VY, eurl ot Do- 
noughmore, and the right hon. 
Henry Fit rcrerald, commonly call- 
ed lord Henry Fitzyerald, ap- 
pointed postmasters- general in lre- 
land. 

Carlton - house, April 
marquis of bute, 
silis, the earl of Lauderdale, the 
earl of Preadalbane, and the earl 
~ Mora; William Adam, esq. 
counsellor tor the duchy of Corne 
wall ; Adam Gillies, esq advoc ate 
for the principality ot Scotland 3 
and LD. Catheart, esq. solicitor for 
the principality of Scothind ; ap- 
p inted (by the os of W ales ) 
State counse ‘lors he pri ICH prebe 
lity of Scotland. 

Carlton bouse, May 1. The earl 
of Stair, appomted (by the prince 
ot Wales) one of his state coune 
sellors for the principality of 
Scotland. 


Que n’s palace, 


—_—e ; 


oq 


~—* 


The 


the earl of Cass 


ior 


Muay 7. 


Right 


hon. Richard biciy, earl of Do- 
noughmore, sworn of his miajes- 
ty’s most hon, priv COUNCHL. 


c 4 Jam "Ss, 4 fay The Charles 
a, ’ . ‘ 
Nontacu Ormsby, esq. knighted, 


Dublin castic, Alay 30. Corne- 


] » UATO! i Mure, created Vis- 
count j.ismore, of Shalibally, co. 
Le | 


Robert-Edward 
ated viscount Lore 
Koscommon. 
ay Oo). His royal 
n-Frederick duke 


Mipperary ; wnd 
baron Erris, 
tor, of B ¢, 
Viarengice, | 
hiehne Wilhiam-l 
of Gloucester, K. G. from the 
Gth tor t, to be colonel of the Sd 
t of toot-cuards, viee the 
duke of Ares ll, dec. 
QOueen's-ralace, June 11. PBusick 
Harwood, esc. M. D. ef Emanuel 
proftesscr of 
anatomy 


regiumie! 


‘ ! } 
a oe Fi ’ 


, 
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anatomy in that University, and 
of medicine in Downing-college, 
knighred. 

Queen's palace, June 18. Right 
hon, Alexander marquis of Dou- 
glas and Clydesdale, sworn ot his 
majesty’s most honourable privy 
counci. 

Wbitehall, July 1. John Philpot 
Curran, esq. one of his majesty’s 
counsel at law in Ireland, appoint- 
ed keeper or master of the rolis and 
records of the court of chancery 
in that part of the united kingdom 
etlled Ireland. 

Queen’ palace, Jily 2. Dupré earl 
of Caledon, sworn governor and 
commander in chief in and over the 
settlement of the Cape ot Good 
Hiope, in South Airica, with its 
terrlories and dependencies. 

Dublin-castle, July 7. Kov. Charles 
Warburton, bD. LD. dean of Clon 
macuoise, promoted to the bishop- 
rick ot Limerick, with the united 
bishoprick of Ardfert and Agha- 
doe, vice Bernard, dec. —Wm. Flet- 
cher, Cx]. Appe inted one ot the 
judges ot the court of common 
pleas in Dublin, wee Johason, re- 
sirnec. 

Dul lin-cast’e, Ju y Ss, Henry 
Fitzyerald, esq. (commonly called 
lord be nry ] tere ud ), sworn ol 
his majesty’s most honourable privy 
couneiin treland. 

St. James's, July 14. Henry Nor- 
ton Willis, esq. appointed comp- 
troller and paymaster to the esta- 
blishment of her R. MH. the princess 
Charlotte of Wales. 

Ms biteball, July 15. Right hon, 
Thomas Grenville wice lord Minto, 
and the nght hon. John-Joshua 
earl of Carystort, K. P. appointed 
and added to his majesty’s comiis- 
sioners for the management of the 
afiairs of India. 

ucen’ s palace, July 2}. Right 
hon, James earl ot Lauderdule, 


sworn of his mayjesty’s most honour 
able privy council. is 

Downing -street, July 9}. Hon. 
David Erskine, appouited his mMa- 
jesty’s envoy extraordinary and 
minister - plenipotentiary to the 
United States of America.—Gen, 
the hon. Henry. Edward Fox, to be 
commander of his mrajesty's forces 
in the Mediterranean.—Major-gen, 
the hon. Henry -George Grey, 
to be heutenant-governor of the 
settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and commander of his ma- 
jest v’s forces there. 

Whitehall, July 29. Sir Rupert 
George, knt. Ambrose Serle, James 
Gowen, John Douglas, esqrs. John 
Harness, M. D. and George-Henry 
‘Toury, esq. appointed commission. 
ers dor conducting the transport 
service, for the cure of sick and 
wounded seamen, and for the care 
of prisoners of war. 

Downing-s'reet, Aug. 1. Appoint. 
ment of Mr. Wm. Lagemann to 
be agent and consul at London for 
his serene highness the duke of 
Sleswick-Holstein-Oldenburg, ap- 
proved by his majesty. 

Dablin-castle, Aug. 9. Right hon. 
Henry Grattan, sworn of his ma- 
jesty’s most honourable privy coun 
cil of Ireland. 

Woichall, Aug. 2. Right hon. 
William earl of Northesk, K. B 
and rear-admiral of the red, m con- 
sideration of his distinguished ser- 
vices On various importaat Occ 
sions, and santiclaely in the glo 
rious and decisive victory off Cape 
Trafalgar, permitted by his majes 
ty to bear certain honourable aug 
mentations to his armorial ensigds 

Downing-strect, Aug. 20. Right 
hon. Henry-Richard lord Hollass 
and right hon. William lord Auct- 
land, appointed joint commission 
ers and plenipotentiaries for arrang: 


: , on: ttling the seve 
img and finally settling pean 


‘aoMa 


i. 
cor 


6 U5. 











PROM O 

























Hisctssion between his 
it and the vo- 
— States, 
wth James mroe and William 
1 ea s. the commis 
anpor ted for similar purposes on 
the part of the said United States ; 
ithe hon. William-Frede ‘rick 
Filiort Eden, and John A Allen, esq. 
be secretiry and assistait-secre- 


ery to the said commission. 


ee’ 


pesty "5 gover 
. 


nme: 
\ ponte 


oners 


Owen's palace, Aug. 7. Right 
~ Heary-Richard lord Holland 
m of his majesty’s most hou, le 
vy council, 


Nathan- 


Everton Garrick, esq. appointed 


* ’ 
Mi. Jame “* Ai 


wtenant of the yeomen of the 
ard, vice Philip John Ducarel, 
Tr : rT} d —Philip Lake (;0d- 

. * . . } , 
» Osq. LO he I rien ith ()) tiie HOw. 


dot gentlemen pensioners, vice 
ver-Eiliot Roberts, resigned. 
WN’ bueh wl), S fi 13. M yor -reneral 
er John Stuart, knight, created a 
An- 
appointed conjunct- 
cerk tothe bills in the office of his 


maresty’ and rolls W Scot- 


, 
might of the Bath.—Robert 


ruther, @sq. 


ST rst: re 


md, ewe sir Robert Anstruther, 

rt. dec, 

{HM 5 » Sept, 17. Stephen 
arp, ¢ his ma v's consule 
ral in Russta, kniehted 

i ; 5S. 2. ~=Major-re. 
Asir John Stuart, K. b. per- 


Mads - 
ww ACC i t I ic {rt ic Ol 
t Maida, ; 


~n him by rer d 1) 


count 
rye +, COMERS 
al d he h*< 
z of the two Sicii 
( 


jucen’ 


» 


yurth : 
CS. 

palace, Spt. 24. 
Charles G: VY, ¢ 
| rd a ri wie z 
‘ated one of hi $m y's 
4 Secretaries ) 


»° 

| hi ht 

: ommonly 

¢ led . 
eG 


princi. 
ot ms UIC 
1 dec . n 
’\ Ses ADC 


Mast h one 


a 
worn Ol his Muypes- 
ow rable privy council. 
biel ai, ine oO) } 


i 
fe She as ‘ pit) 


rae Greny } ! 


, biG, appomted first 
comm): : 


sae lerotthea 
+b, 


\* 
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wire iy honourable lord viscount 
I lo W ick ° 

Woitehal’, § pt. 80. 
George Tierney, appomted 
commissioner for the management 
of the affairs of India, elce right 
hon. Thomas Gre . 


Ll ttchall, Oct. 


~~ 
it } vive hon 
. o #4 ' 


: 
frst 


1} 
nvitic, 


Che richt hon 


Charlotte baroness de Ros, wile of 
the right hon. Henry Vitzgerald, 
commonly called lord Henry Fity- 
gerald, and her issue, authorized, 


out of respect to the antic 
in Which the said barony ori: 
toa the surname of De 
in addition to that of itveerald, 
and bear the arms of De Ros, in 
addiiion to their paternal arms re- 
spectively, 

Whitehall, Cet. 8 


Sidmouth, dechar 


family 
vinated, 


. » 
SSumMec Ros, 


] sae viscount 
re | | ] 1 pr re 


of his niajesty’ mm ist honourable 
privy council, vee earl Camden, 
resio ned 

Whiteha/l, Oct. 10. Wim. Mack- 
worth Pracd, serjeant at law, sir 
Charles-William-Rouse | 
bart. Francis-Percival Eliot, Ri- 
chard Dawkins, Charles Mo tote 
John Sargent, John Anstey, J 


Whishaw, Philip Desare, and L wi 


rhton, 


. 


Jenkins, esqrs. appomted commis- 


sioners for auditing the public ac- 
Counts, 
Whitebal!, Oct 11. Horatio Nel- 


son Thompson, an infant, autho 
rized to assume 
lame of Nelson only, 


an 


Wii 
a2 69 
Coach 


Lance 
im it 


I] and 


it yunet T Nn 


> | , 
“ to the 


. ’ s | ‘ ’ } 
testament i tue iate 1ord viscount 
Nelson, 


Carltonehouse, Oct. 
ot eveland-row, 
I’. RS. appointed (b 
Wales) one 
dinary, vice 


i} 4 
William lraser, of Lower 


Vvenor-sbti ce M, 


Gilbert 
M. 1). 


theprince of 


1}. 
Blane, 
) 
“Ins In Ore 
.sand 
Cs ros 
» iiltam 
e, M.D. 


tg 


4 — Pe > —— 
erat Ulitivioe fia 


fj 


Re ns tells 
in. ae os ee 
ain eel ‘s 


ae 


~ 


as ae 


2 © ow Oey, 


= 


He 
7 
| 
| 


a 


tree y Boi Ne eee 
er Are 
= 
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to be his royal highness’s physicians 
extraordinary. _ 

St. James's, Oct. 14. 
J cn, CS. 

hearer to hts mrajests ’s honoureble 
l 

I 


Edw ard 


) Ap y oimted standard. 


wind of gentlemen pensioners, vice 
Tr deri Y re iprned, 
Queen's-palace, Oct. 15. Right 
hon. Her ry-Ric hard lerd Holland, 
tn keeper of the privy seal. 
Wibiieball, Ort. 15. Right rev. 
William Cleaver, D.D. bishop of 
Banger, recommended, by co ge 
al’ -, to be elected bish p of St. 
Asaph, wee Dr. Horsley, dec.— 
Aupusta Murray (commonly call- 
he right hen. lady Augusta 
Niort iy ) sc ond davelhter of John 


ev 
‘ 


earl «tf Dunmore, authcrized, out 

ef respect to her descent from the 

rain at De Ameland, to take 
fuse the surname of De Ame- 
d, mstead ot her present sure 
© of Mi Tal 


ia i . ‘ . ’ 
‘ 

; " . : 
how, Charles Bathurst, appoimted 
nN, ind worker of the mint. 

’ ; »- 1» ? 
I ; Oct, 25. Reve John 
’ ] | ‘ , 
\ ay ted t rch and 
,) * ) 
' i i . ‘ ‘ ‘ e 
' ’ 
! i ! ul \ ‘ i 
Ale, ir. Dhol bi ry 
wd puurtsh 
’ q ' | ’ 
: ' . 
’ j . ‘ 
‘e I - 
' 
| , 
i \ - 
wa 





Tr 





5 Oo Ns. , 


1806, 
Alexander Hamilton (commonly 
called marquis. of D uclas 4 
Clydesdale), summoned to 1 
house ot peers, by the style and 
title of the baron of Dore n a 
Chester. Right hon. Arehihad 
carl of Cassilis, created b iron A le 
of Ailsa, co. Ayr, Right hon. a 
earl ( { Breadalbane, created home 
Breadalbane, of Taymouh Castle 
co. Perth. = 

Whit. bell, Now. 7. Richt } ; 
and rev, William Nelson, D. Dp. 
baron Nels n of the Nile, and of 
Liilborough, co. Norfolk, vise un: 
Merton, and earl Nelson of Tre 
faloar, and of Merton . 
permitted to succeed to th 
duke of Bronte, in the 
of Further Sicily, granted 
ty to his late br : 


: ars 
unt and DATON tie 


‘ 
the 
na 


ww 


, CO. OUTTS4 


> title of 


Sichian maj 
Hloratio vist 
son, duke of Bronte, &e. &e. dex 
Mbit ball, Nov. 11. Wm. Fras, 
of Li \dclune, co. Inverness, 
CTOUL “d ct 
Nu nt. € . n, co 
Bucks, i of bu 


. —“—. , ’ 
‘ssiV STOorces 3 sir iLilomas Boul- 


, " 
baronet s aso, George 
( I \ addesd 


‘ 
P “—F Aor nr 
l CUAL i Tal 


} of bh . : Lew ' 
i LAOTMIPSON, Ale ot H arts. 


4 
‘ . t 5 
by 132 _" Nieuw Phace, Cc , rierts 
( l th a \ il ’ 
i] ) » | 
‘ , j . ‘ ivy: ri 
V ial Dc , } t ‘ Catt Ry 
‘ . 
.\ wT | » LLil } Tt ‘ ' 
crt} ' 
P ‘ ik q i . 
' ’ , » ° 
i bAs . / >» * . 5 
} ' ' , 1) ars, \ at ( 
‘ \ : yi ‘ 
’ ‘7 { . } 
an tea ie be ie s* 
eas! 
i t 1) * ). ot il ting aig 
Derby, v th remamaders sv 
} } iret “evert T Sn 
Las i) ¢ hl ‘ OLCvee ) lied 
‘ate of Catharint 
vd son ecessively Of Catha 
1, ? " 11 , i i ¢’ 
Wn Batem inl, Cluesl Geese? 


f the suid Hugh Bateman & 


-Amein 
} , 








1906.] PR 
een pales, Nov. 19. Right 

bon. sir John Ans truthery bart. 
seorn of Ins ma} iesty. s most hon. 
: cil, 
r Phnball, Now. 25. Dug: dd 
Stewart, €Sq. Appo inted his mayes- 
v's writer, printer, and publisher 
of the Edit se irgh gazette. 

- Whirball De. 13. Right rev. 

hn Rando} ph, Db. D. bist hop of 
Oxford, recommended, by cong 
é curt, tobe elected bi by pot Bane 
> eve Dr. Cleaver, translated to 
e ee of St. Asaph. 

fomu alty } office Dec. ie 
Kempthorne, esq. Samson Ed- 
wads, esq, Georve Cam pbe if, esq. 
Heary Frankland, esq. Arthur 
Paillin, esq. Sir William-George 
Fairfax, kat. and sir James Sau- 
mur ty bi ut. and K. 2B. rear-admi- 
nisof the red, to be vice-admirals 
ot the blue ‘ 

Witeball, Dec, 20. Rev. Henry 
I HOY, commonly called lord 
i Fitzroy, M. A. to be a 
prebendary of the collegiate church 

St. Peter, Westminster, wice the 
tev.sit Richard Cope, bart. L). L)- dec. 


4 


James 


SHERIFFS appointed by his majesty 
meouncil for the vear LSO#8. 


J. I. Libenrcood, of 


Mil) } = . 
; milip ddle Ward, of 
. kford Abbe Vy 


ie 
Cambridye, a Huntingdon. 
ire Le j «* ¥ 
; L. | ANC TC U5, OL wolur tlow, 


ho 
« 


1° ms 
\! dest. ire, Sir 


. : 
»\ Henry Mainwar- 
lainwat in’, of Over P ver 

‘ “ ; ’ 


-* 
we 


{ vse ne! , 

pvimberland, J. B.D. Dykes, of 
Vorenby, esq 

Th; ¢ , 
Verdyshir 


¢ b Sy Fr ancis L ] ads] iaw, 


lie Tton, esq 
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Devonshire, Wm, Jackson, of 
Cowley, esq. 
Dorsetshire, Edward Williams, 


of Herringstode, esq. 

Essex, J: ames Urmston, of Chig- 
well, esq. 

Gloucestershire, W. Lawrence, 
of i esq. 

refordshire, Samuel Davies; 

e Wi l-more, esq. 

"Shank ford ure, G. S 
Sindbridye +.odg@, esq. 

Kent, John Marrison, of Denne 
Till, CSq. 

Lancashire, Le Gendre 
Starkie, of Huntroy ‘d, esq. 
ure, 1, W. Wollast ton, 
ol Shenton, esq. 

Lincolnshire, W. Reeve, of Long- 
leadenham, esq. 

Monmouthshire, W. 
Whitson, esq. 

Norfolk, Henry Lee Warner, of 
Walsingham, esq. 

Northamptonshtire, T. Carter, of 
Edgcott, CSq. 

Northumberland, W. Lynskill, 
of ‘Tynemouth Lodge, esq. 
Nottin: gh: aumshire, Str 
W} hite, ot W. lingwell ILS, CSQ. 

Oxfordshire, G. F. Stratton, of 
Creat Tew Park, esq. 

Rutlandshire, ‘T. 
Telover, esq. 

Shropshire, W. Dotfeld, of May- 
lin Lee, esq. 

Somersetshire, Clifton Wheaton, 
of Cor e, CSq. 

Staffordshire, W. P. 
Thorpe Constantine, esq. 

Southampton, John Hanbury 
Be kasoy , ot Upt in Gray, e sq. 

sufl Tolk, M. W. Le He UP, of 
Bury St. Edmunds, esq. 

Surrey, Kennard 
Cheam, esq. 

Sussex, W. Gorringe, of King- 
ston by the Sea, esq 


L ie 
| pame ths seam 
VW Orees.ersil Te, 


. Mi: tin, of 


Pierce 


Letcesters! 


Phillips, of 


T. W. 


Hotchkin, of 


- 


Ince, of 


. ff 
Smith, of 


Sir Thomas-Ed.- 
(KK 2) ward 
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ih ward Winrington, of Stamford 
3 Cort, bart. 7 
a Warwickshire, George Lloyd, 
# of Wetlcombe, esq. ' 
Wilts, John Paul paul, of Ash 
ton Keynes, es] ‘ 
Yi rkshire, Be B. S. Morrits, of 
Rokesby Park, esq. 
SOUTH WALES. 
Brecon, Osborn Yeates, of Llan- 
gratiock Court, C54. 
Carmarthen, G. P. Watkins, of 
Broadway, esq. 
Cardigan, Lewis Bailey Walls, 
of Pe te ree ll, esq. 
Glamorgan, Anthony Bacon, of 
Cyt fart t, OSC. 
mbroke , Hug! pril W ebb Bowe I}, 
of Camross, esq. 
Radnor, Thomas Stevens, of 
Kinanerton, esq. 
t 
: 
‘a 
\ 
‘el 
be 
i. 


I ) N S Pie 


NORTH WALES 
An rlesey, ou Hugh ¢ a 
Bodewe ‘n, bert. “2 
Caernarvon, William Willie 


| Jj. Ing WStcnnin, es, 


F. nb rh, RK. J ie , of Bellam 


1’) iaAc (", = sq. 
Flint, ‘Thomas Thomas, 
Downing, esq. 


Merioneth, Hugh Jones, sen. of 


Dolgetl » ES 
Montgomery, Wm. Owen, 
Brynewin, esq. 


SHERIFF appointed by bir vey 


highness the prince of Wales, 
council, fr the year 1806, 


Cornwall, 


ft , , ‘ 
quite, esq. 


T. Graham, of Pe. 


en! 
PL i 
























A ProcLAMATION 


ral Fast. 


the King. 
For ad OF i 


GEORGE R. 


TE, taking into Our most se- 
\\ rious consideration the just 
war in which We 

gaged, and puttung Our 

1 Almig htyGod that He will 
both by 
; arg have nslved. and 
&, by and with the advice of Our 
y council, hereby command, 
apubiic day of fastine and 
lation be observ | tar uc). 


mw pecessary 


c y ble ss Oy iy arms, 
) 
‘| and ke 


hose parts of Our united King. 
om called Faylanc eer Ireland, 
Wedne: vcdin the 26th day ot 
Ty next en Sune, that so 

t We a) id Ow pe le Wy hum- 
0 nselves before Almighty 


. Ura Lo abt, un pard il ot 
§ and nthe most devout 
mA manner send up Our 


the 
tm thi Cc 
ich Our 


Live 


: a] ippitcations to 

‘ t Vi t +a" | } 
lomente wu) 
Mens Wi 
e. } - ‘ 
POUL sisi Mh SI jit i 


| i : } ° 
aia ior imploring Hlis 


ron : . 

,40u Assistance on Our Arms, 
wit Tests rat 1) ( { pe Ce, il} { 
TYP? ee» ’ ‘ 

Se | to Us and Our ad Ihile- 

‘and We do strictly charge 

. La y , , . , 
—_ mand, Lil the sic ‘ i! c 
‘ hwre ae! 
~ +b 


*waeaeue’ 
‘ 





PUBLIC PAPERS. 
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ail at y \ u i’ iw 





served by all Our loving subjects 
mm itn cland and freland, as they 
tender the tavour of Almighty God, 
and would avoid His wrath and in- 
dignation ; and upon pain of such 
punishment as We may may justly 


inflict on all such as contemn and 


neslect the performance {f so re- 
ligious and necessary a daty ; and 
for the better and more orderly so- 
lemnising the same, We - ive given 
directions to the most rev he 4 the 


arch b shops, i 5 gh revert nd 
iagland se 
ind, Lo COTN DOSE ao form of pr. a 


s lable 


the bts] LOWS Ol vl nd 


—_— 


tothis occasion, to be i 

chapels, and places 

and to tue 

hat the same be timely di- 

spersed throughout their respective 
diocese Se 

Given at 


iW all 4 hurches, 
ot public WOrSLED, 


care ft 


Our 

QOneen’s palace, 
~ i 

day of J 
eight handred and six, m the 
forty-sixth year of Our reign. 


court ut the 
this twentieth 
one thou 


AMUATY, and 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


—E o - -~- - 


By the hang. A ProctaMATrion 


For dissolving this present parlia- 
ment, and dec laring the 
ob another. 

GEORGE R. 
think fit, by and 
(K ‘$) wiih 


} 
Cabbadtl (r 
e) 


Whereas We 
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with the advice of Our privy coun- 
cil, to dissolve this present parlia- 
ment, which stands prorogued to 
Wednesday the 29th day of this 
instant October, and which was to 
be further prorogued on the said 
29th day of this instant October to 
‘Thursday the 27th day of Novem- 
ber next: We do, therefore, pub- 
lish this Our royal proclamation ; 
and do hereby dissolve the said par- 
liament accord'ngly ; and the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses, 
and the commissioners for shires 
and burghs, of the house of com- 
mons, are disc! mg from their 
meeting and ndance on the 
said Wodieadey ‘the 29th day of 
this instant October, and on the 
said ‘Thursday the 27th day of 
November next. And We being 
desirous and resolved, as soon as 
may be, to meet Our people, and 
to have their advice in parliament, 
do hereby make known to all Our 
loving subjects Our royal will and 
pleasure to calla new parliament : 
and do hereby further declare, 
that, with the advice of Onr privy 
council, We have this day given 
order that Our chancellor of that 
part of Our united kingdom called 
Great Britain and Our chancellor 
of Ireland, do respectively forth- 
with issue Our writs, in due form 
nnd according to law, for calling 
a new parlament. And We do 
hereby also, by this Our royal 
proclamation under Our great seal 
of Our wnited kingdom, require 
writs forthwith to be issued aecord- 
in I} yb Our said ce! ancell rs re- 
pect ely, jor causing the lords 
spirttual and temporal, and com- 
mons, who are to serve in Our 
said pariiament, to be duly return- 
ed to, and give their atiendan 

in, Our said parliament; which 


writs are to | . returnable an Ma. 
day, the 15th day of Decen Macias 
Given at Our court a 
Oueen’s palac C, the eh dar 
of October, 1 ROG, and 
46th year of Our reion 
GOD SAVE THe 


mM toe 


KING, 


——— 


an 
HIS MAJES1 A. MESSAGE 
Janus y 21. 
, 

The parlia me} t Was thi 1S dar, in 
the ubse nce of his m: ije ty, Opened 
by commission. The archhis 
of Canterbury, the lord chancel: 

' cellog, 
the earl of Dartmouth, earl Car 
a ss * nd ] , A -L] 
cen, an ord 4140 tal d, sat 
commissioners, ‘The commer 
with the speaker at their] ead, S00, 
appeared at tl 


? 


he bar. The roval 
commission was then read: ater 
which, the lord chancellor deliver. 
ed the following speech : 

“ My lords, and gentlemen, 

“ In pursuance of the authority 
given to us by his majesty’s com 
mission under the great seal, among 

other things, to declare the caew 
of his holding this parlia iment, hrs 
majesty has directed us = 
ly to call your attention to te 
most decisive success = whea 
Providence has vouchsafed to t 
his majesty’s ATMS At SCA, smce Vou 
were last assembled in parliamen’ 


“ The activity and perseveran 


of his maiesty’s fects have been 
; the pu 


cor nspic CuO isly di spl: iyed | m the pur 
suit and attack of the differe 
squadrons of the enemy, rer j 
encounter has terminated tot 
honour of the British flag and 
the diminution of the nav al “fort 
of the powers with wh m his > 
jesty is at war: but the ae 
obt lined over the combined fe 


f France an d SP vain « f C pet ‘ 

4 syond int 
alg ir has m ani ‘ested, beyor a 
anne 
bi} ane 


tor 


entices)” 


CX} lo it reco! rded even in the 


eh 
of the British navy, & 


grets | 
ble tt 
happil 
herore 
it was 
suadec 
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. . , fe = - 
i ig majesty s Ofmicers 
enterprise of his majesty’s omic 
snd seamen ; and the destruction 


of wo large a proportion of the Lil- 
val strength of the enemy, has not 
only confirmed, in the most signal 
manner, the maritime superiority 
of this country, but has essentially 
contributed to the security of his 
majesty’s dominions. 

# His majesty most deeply re- 

ets that the day of that memora- 
ble triumph should have been un- 
happily clouded by the fall of the 
heroie commander under whom 
itwas achieved: and he is per- 
saaded that you will feel that this 
lamented but glorious termination 
ofaseries of transcendant exploits 
claims a distinguished expression of 
the lasting gratitude of the coun- 
try; and that you will therefore 
cheerfully concur in enabling his 
majesty to annex to those honours 
which he has conferred on the fa- 
mily of the late lord viscount Nel- 
son, such a mark of national mu- 
niicence, as may preserve to the 
latest posterity the memory of his 
mame and services, and the bene- 
fit of his great example. 

“His majesty has commanded 
ws further to inform you, that, 
whilst the s weriority of his arms 
a sea has been thus uniformly as- 
etted and maintained, he has not 


been wantng in his endeavours to 
apply the means, which were so 
boerally placed at his disposal, in 
ad a such of the powers of the 
Smtinent as evinced a determina- 
bon to resist the formidable and 
Fowng encroachments of France. 
He has directed the several] treaties 
— into for this purpose to be 
cca hah ~_ though he 
eYents of ey lament that the 
«eg — im Germany have 
a anfavourahle i ing a “ 

abie issue, yet his mae 


FRY teels conident, that, upon a 
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review of the steps which he has 
taken, you will be of pinion, that 
he has left nothing undone on his 
part to sustain the efforts of his al- 
lies; and that he has acted m strict 
conformity to the principles de- 
clared by him, and recognised by 
parliament as essential to the in- 
terest and security of his own do- 
minions, as well as to the general 
sifety of the continent. 

“ [tis a great consolation to his 
majesty, and one in which he ts 
persuaded you w'll participate, that 
although the emperor of Germany 
has felt himself compelled to with- 
draw from the contest, his majes- 
ty continues to receive from his 
august ally the emperor of Russia, 
the strongest a-surances of un- 
shaken adherence to that generous 
and enlightened policy by which 
he has hitherto been actuated ; and 
his majesty has no doubt that you 
will be fully sensible of the impor- 
tant advantages to be derived trom 
preserving at all times the closest 
and most intimate connection with 
that sovereign. 


«* Gentlemenof the house of com- 

mons, 

“THis majesty has directed the 
estimates for the year to be laid be- 
fore you, and he has commanded 
us to assure you that they are 
framed upon that scale of exertion 
which the present situation of the 
country renders indispensable. His 
majesty fully relies upon your 
granting him such supplies as, up- 
on due deliberation, the public 
exigencies may appear to require. 
It is his earnest wish to contribute, 
by every means in his power, to 
alleviate the additional burthens 
which must necessarily be imposed 
upon his people; and with this 
view he has directed the sum of 
one million sterling, part of the 
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proceeds arising from the sale of 


such prizes made on the powers 
with which he is at war, as are by 
law vested in the crawn, to be ap- 
pled to the publ service of the 
Car. 

“ My lords, and gentlemen, 

« His majesty is moot fully per- 
suaded, that whatever pride and 
confidence you may fee] in com- 
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tinent, by which the predominant 

power and influence’ of France 


have been su) unhap| ily extended, 
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incils and interests ag inst the 
qT her apid course 


Cor 
cemmon ¢ nemy. 
ot the calamit 1s W hith ensued, op- 
insurmountab: dit ulties to 


on cf this i’ : Ce In 


posed 


the execul 
the @ rast of the: » dis istrous events, 
lor the most iT Th circume 


and uU Under is a Ss 
» good fait of * his ile 


stances, the 
ties has remained une 


jesty’'S aii! nia 
shaken. The conduct of tae ki i hg 
of Sweden has been distingu 

by the most honourable firmness. 


petween his matesty a dad the em- 
j » : o} - 7 ‘ "~0 ’ “| 
per yw ol Russ Les sapprest unIon 
i . : 7 
eds [s—ii i wm wlC)l cem pict i wy 
») eve ot « 4 ] Tee d 
r \ pron i } a‘ i & aah . im 
confidence 3; and has mauesty doubts 


‘ } en ge i 1° 
wrt that you Whi PRAPECd pre Til iilS 


gnxiety to culitvate and confirm an 

alliance Which affords the best re- 

maining hope of safety tor the con- 

tinent of Ope. 

* Gentlemen of the house of com- 
MONS, 

“His majesty looks with conf. 
dence to your assistance in those 
exertions which the honour and ine 
dependence of your country de- 
mand, ‘The necessity of adding to 
the public burthens will be painful 


. ie . . . 
to your feelings, and is deeply di- 
;° e . . . 
s ‘ressing to his Majesty. In consi- 
dering the estimates for the vari 


>JTOP Vile IOUS 
branches o f the “pul lic service, you 

will | consult = ni. agen 
wishes he combining all practica- 
ble ec: nomy with those efforts 
which it is necess ary to make a- 
gainst the formidable and increase 
ing power of the enemy 


“My lords, and gentle men, 


“ . 
The | ee series of misfortune 
Which ha 


Europe c Col “ld not fail tK allect in 


“ome degree many Important he 


ter ests ot this ci 


unt e Brut ’ lille 
des every success! ve dificult, » lis 
Majesty has had the peibtiliarnieis ot 


witness: j "1 ‘rh sen . 
’ wy an Peewee Ob Cucioy 


a: 
luicted the continent of 
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and firmness on | 


people, Worose ule riyh alia Get ‘* 


nimed resistumee tans b« 1 nO iss 
“% ry % ? " } ‘* ! 1 ; 
adva ePOUS than | i rave iO 
’ ’ } : ' ' ' 
tnemseives, and hus exhibited the 


Most strixing example to the sur- 


| 
rounding nator 

e'Uhe unc rable valour and 
cis iD cot ! mij v's ets nd 
arm c me to | di plia ed 
ween lund I h i] tres ti I 


the Ba CiSil TLIO)? OVC if : Lid ° 
more united in sentument and ie. 


LION, OF DWE eter rinegd to maine 


tain mvioidte the mdependence of 
‘ 


the Cll pit m” and Lie Gd gnity ol the 
national character. 

With these advantaces, and 
Wilh wn humble re] nce on the 
protection of the Divine Piovi- 
dence, his mak ty is prepared le 
meet the exigencies of this great 


-99C8 } ngage sds Ore - ly 
CVrisisy assured of receiving the 


fullest support from the wisdom of 


‘ 


your deliberauens, and from the 


tried atlec ion, lovaltv, and public 
=" 

Spirit ot lis brave p ( nie?’ 

At the court at the Cre J «t= 


lace, the 5th of Feb. 

sent the king’s mot excellent 

Miutjesty 1 counel, 

His maj ty having | een ple oased 
to deliver hes custody of the privy 


1804s, pre 


seal to Henry viscount Sidmouth, 
the oath of keeper of the privy 
seal was this day administered to 
him, and his lordship took his place 


at the board accordingly. 


This day the right hon. Francis 
earl of Moira; the right na Ri- 
chard Chandos earl ‘Temple; the 
righthon. Hienry ietty, (commonly 
called lord Henry Petiy,) chancel- 
lor ney under treasurer of his ma- 
jesty’s « cchequer ; the riohre hoa, 
Charles Crevy . an ithe neht ho x 


Charles James Fox, were, by his 
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majesty’s command, sworn of his 
majesty’s most h mourable privy 
council, and took their respective 
places at the board accord) aly. 

[Lis majesty havin: r been picas ed 
to appoint the right hon. George 
Jehn earl Spencer, K. G. and the 
right hon. William Windham to 
be two of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, tliey were this 
day, by his majesty’s comm, ind, 
sworn two of his majesty’s princi- 
pal secretaries of state accordingly. 

His majesty, in council, was this 
day pleased to appoint the rivht 
hon. William lord Aucklans . and, 
in his lordship’s absence, te right 
hon. Richard Chandos earl ‘l'cm- 
pie, president of the committee of 
council appointed tor the considera. 
tion of all matters relating to trade 
and foreign plantations. 





At the court at the Queen’s palace, 
the 7th of February, 1806, pre- 
sent, the king’s most excellent 
majesty in council, 


This day the right hon. George 
viscount Morpeth ; the right hon. 
John Townshend, mnonly call. 
ed lord John ‘Towashend) ; the 
right hon. Thomas lord Erskine ; 
and the right hon, Richard Brins- 
le ‘y Sheridan, Were, by his mM: Jes- 
ty’s command, sworn of his majes- 
ty’s most honourabl e privy council, 
and took their respective places at 
the board accordingly. 

His majesty, iit council, was 

day grack usly pleased to del 
ver the great se il to the rig! ht ho ne 
Thomas lord Erskine ; wher reup on 


the oath ot lord h { h chanc ecllo T of 


Great Britain was, by his maies- 
tv's co mmand, administered to his 


Jor dship, and his hk TA hip tor \ his 


piace at the board a ording lv. 
His majesty havin been pleased 
to appoint the right hon. Charles 
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James Fox to be one of hic wn 
v %« pmrian : } 
S Prine «ty ry 


he was thre day, . | 
command, sworn one of 
ty’s pr 

\ rh ucipal ecrelarics of 
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April 5. At the cour ar , 
er waa ee "oe 
(ucen S Palice, present, tic kine’ 
most excellent mruaesty 
Cile 
Whereas his maiesty has r celys 

1 advice that his , 
Ca adavice tha Mest y the Kine 


of russia has tanen 
vaurlous parts of the 
Hanover, and other Pent 
] nging to his majesty, ina forcie 
ble and hostile manner: and 
also notified that all British ships 
shall be excluded from the ports 
of the Prussian mye and 
from. certain other por 1 the 
north of Europe, and not suf fered 
to enter or trade therewith, in vio- 
lation of the just rights and in. 
terests of his majesty and his do. 
minions, and contrary to the esta- 
blished law and practice of nations 
in amity with each other; his ma- 
jesty, with the advice of his privy 
council, is thereupon pleased to 
order, as it is hereby ordered, that 
no — or vessels belonging to 
any of his miajesty’s subjects be 
oecnieiul to enter and ake far out 
for any of the ports of Prussta un- 
til further order: and his majesty 
is further pleased to order, that a 
oe ait i) embar rgvo or stop t be mac le 
of all Prussian ships and vs sels 
whatsoev er, now within, or which 


r 
—_- 
~ 
o 


hereafter shall come into any of 
the ports, harbours, or roads Wille 
in the united — mm of Great 

ritain and Ireland, ether with 
a persons py effects atti ne 
said ships and vessels 5 but . 
the utmost care be taken for oe 
preservation of all and every ra 
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of the cargoes on board any of the 
said ships and vessels, SO that no 
damage OT embezzlement whatever 
be sustained :—and the right hon. 
the lords commissioners of his ma- 
‘osty’s treasury, the lords commis- 
sioners of the admiralty, and the 
lord warden of the Cinque ports, 
are to mive the necessary directions 
herein, as to them may respective- 
appertain. 
vari SrTrepHEN COTTRELL. 


_- —— 





At the court at the Queen’s palace, 
the 16th of April 1506, present 
the king’s most excellent majes- 
ty in council. 

Whereas his majesty has receiv" 
ed advice, that his majesty the king 
of Prussia has taken possession of 
his majesty’s electoral dominions 
in a forcible and hostile manner ; 
and has caused it to be notitied to 
his majesty’s minister at the court 
of Berlin, that all British ships 
were thenceforth to be excluded 
from the ports of the Prussian do- 
minions, and from ceriain other 
ports inthe north of Europe, under 
the forcible control of Prussia, in 
violation of the just rights and in- 
terests of his majesty and his domi- 
hions, and contrary to the law and 
practice of nations in amity with 
each other: and whereas his majes- 
ty, by and with the advice of his 
privy council, has been pleased to 
cause an embargo to be laid upon 
Vessels belonging to the subjects of 
Prussia now within, or which here- 
ater shall come into any of the 


ports of the united kingdom of 


Gfeat Britain and Ireland, toge- 
ther with all persons and ¢ fects on 
board the said vess ‘} 
as there 
that the 


Elbe, W 


s: and where- 
Is Just reason to apprehend 
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ne utralit y Oi the rivers 
eser, and Ems, and the 
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ation thereof, will net, 


‘es, be duly 


free navic 
under these circumstan 
respected by his majesty’s enennttes, 
but will be rendered subject to the 
hostile measures above described 
his majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice ot his privy C yauner, 1S please 
ed to order, and it is hereby or- 
dered, that a general embargo or 
stop be made in like manner, un- 
til furth is | | 


order from this board, 
Aap ' omer 
of all ships and vesse:s belonging 


’ 


places situate upon the said rivers 
Eitbe, Weser, and Ems, save and 
except vessels under the Danish 
flag, and also save and except that 


i 
ls and crects 


to persons residing in any ports or 


in respect to the gooc 
on board such ships and vesse!s 
which shall have been laden in, or 
are coming consigned to, any ports 
of the united kingdom, the same 
shall be forthwith liberated and de- 
livered up to the said laders and 
consienees respectively ; and it is 
hereby further ordered, that no 
property or freight money appear- 
ing to belong to any subject of 
Prussia, or to any persons residing 
as aforesaid, respecting which pro- 
ceedings xre now depending, or 
shall hereafter depend, in any of 
his majesty’s couris of prize, shall 
be decreed to be restored, nor shall 
the proceeds of any property or 
freight money belonging as afore: 
satd, which hath already been de- 
creed to be restored, be paid to or 
on behalf of the claimants, but the 
same shall be kept in safe custody 
until his majesty’s further orders 
herein: and it ts further ordered, 
that no person residing within his 
miujesty’s dominions do presume to 
pay any freight money due or pay- 
able to or on belralt ot any person 


or persons, being subjects, or res 


siding within the dominions of the 
kine of Prussia, or in the ports or 


places aforesaid, for the freight of 
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merchandize laden on board an 
ship which 1s detained ander the 
euid embargo, or wiich shat here 
afier be broveht into any ot the 
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the misfortunes of another ruta “ 
war, and to msure the ir tranquil: 
ty, As these arrangements stipu- 
late particular]; y the ne ot 
chat country to the exciusive g uard 
ot ‘the Prussian troops, and to the 
administration of the ki until 
the conclusion of a peace between 
England and France ; his majesty 
could not d lay taking the neces- 
cary measure s for the entry therem 
rps of his army, which will 
the ord: ‘TS ot his excel- 
reneral ot cavalry, count 
rt, to 


Wits 


ot a ¢ 

be le 
lency the 
Schulenbere Kehnx 
also the kia livs « ynhick 1 the 


’ } 
ion of tae 


: | 
whom 
ad. 
munistrat country. tdis 


maiesty, animated by the most 
“ .) ; + 7." 1, > : TT : en ie © ie 
lively desire to sce tie 1 ny rv ince 
, } a2 
and the ur: uri of the motives 


to’ take 
ved by 
and his en- 
d'rected 
d ex- 


him 
apprect 
his Britanmice majesty, 
lightened has 
baron Jacobi to eive a detane 
planation London. 

It would uperiluous 
point out to your a 
urgent and indisy spensable, 
present state ot affan 35 the 
barkation of the Enelish ty 
the north of Germa 
since the retre 


' 
° ' 
which have i midiaced 


’ 
Perey el 


’ 
hese S "DS, ils \ 
i 


MUINISLCTS, 
thereot ut 
be to 
ttenti nN, how 
In the 
re-ecme 
OVS in 
mCOM? 5 
of the torcien 


ry 


troops is the conditions upon which 
France has pt eee 4] not to order 
her troo tO re-enter ij nNover, 
and since a!so it was woon this sup- 
. " ‘ 

position alone, that thy KI? Wiae 
rantied their sec} rit . Y 
ee : “yas J aD | ume, 
Hat lord Cat} iit ha aly idv rC- 
Cerny ae “al re | 1S uy 1 T 4 | nt ot 
executing, the orc rs of his court 
for the retne 
whi a return of those tro 9 { | 

A transports have been wutine 
or » " 
f some tim pt | hea . Nowe 
ever, ti ect ' 

to request, r, that you 
wou) 1, t iv to purn a P ‘ Still iUtfre 
ther ! ‘ . P | 

USoatecis rite to that com. 


Mander 
and, 


* ' . | 7 
hh Chiet on tie sulyect : 


Quaintin,e lier er-.t} hy 
quanti 41171) Wilh tae 
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that you 
hasten, as 


present circumstances, 


would maduce t) 


es 


furas depends on him, a measure, 
Piped , 
which in these circumstances, and 


of our 
any de- 
oo 
pt tin 


hie} 


arrival 
ot 


the 
troops, 
lave [ reg 
reiterated assurance of 
and perfect consideration. 

(Siened) LIAR DENUBRG. 
Bertin, Jan. 25, 1805. 
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No. L1.—His Prussian majesty’s 

aw -) r ’ ’ 
preci. mali) ON t ¢y {¢ ny - 

] 
PAryY possesston of Lac ¢ clorate 


Hilanover, 
We, Frederic 


? 
2 TtUss 


Wilt. 


‘Ve 


ot 
now) 


im, king 
make k 


oOllow i~— 
hich 


] ’ 
Decuyw c 


ly, Ae 
and declare as { 
Att r 
terminated tn peace 
tint and France, 
have been directed to Wal 
these districts the flames yale 
aud its CONseEUCHEeS, W hich mo- 
mh ee threatened north of 
Gi ‘many, and particularly the 
Jectorate of Brunswick. With this 


the events h ive 
‘li 


all our end 


Lr Use 
‘avours 
d from 


the 


view, and as the only possible 
means to atta it, aconvention has 


ind the 


pursue 


) ’ 
been concluded betwe 


Lire in? 
hy, the Tate brie 
majesty in Germany will not 
cupied by French 
s combined wih 


emperor ol 

“ance of whic 
tanine 
be een 


, 
other cre | 


Cc conclu ion OT 


} 
“vy ‘ 
ce hae 


, 
OT iil 
or or 
them 3 
a me neral 


peace, will be wholly occupied and 
voverned by us: in pursuance of 

por we have caused the Druns- 
wick electoral countries to be occu. 
pied by the corp under the come 
mand of om general OL CAVAITY, 
count von der Schulenberg Keh- 


rt: to whi mM, till the peace, we 
ition ef the 
&e. AS by this 
view the repose 

the north of 


Germany 


Initru tic 
satd 
mien 
and 
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aTTUiil ya 
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colt , 
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Germany and of the Brunswick 
states, so we have resolved to pay 
out of our treasury for the neces- 
saries for our troops, according to 
the pe: ice sesti iblishment, leaving the 
extraa ra in 

ainin, Ay ed by tae count ry 3 
while we, on the other hand, shall 
take care in general, that its reve- 


mrucs, aduirmer our lemMnstranoi, 


i — ‘ ? 

eat! eeduchyig® ie ( ses QOT { + 
nrment.chall aniv! NpTroOyp ! 

vVoTnmenic, lili onis 1) PhRaAlLCU 
. Bas ® » © | > oo I . 717% 

tO la ULV ALLL m— VN OC tii ec?! pro- 
eS 

mise, that our troops shall observe 

) . : > 2 she Oe } > S| . 

the strictest crsc pat s that atten. 

: ‘ ; — 

Prom sade ] oe oiven to aii sist Come 

' — , 

pra. it s hilt if eneral ti t every 

, . ,. , st 

‘ Tiida peaceable impaotant s al 

by Wrrainita d Wi 2S ropert d 
ie } 2 

i Cc, mca of need, be vi- 

q % ‘ hy } ect ie 

. . 

( under our own hend, at Ber- 
, _ | 
bin, t 4,C0 JAWATV ! >. 


No. I1.—Copy of a note from Mr. 
secretary Fox to baron Jacobi 
Kloest, dated 17th March, 1806. 


The undersigned is commanded 
by his majesty to state to baron 
Jacobi Kloest, for the information 
of his court, the great anxicty felt 
by his Majesty at the manner in 
whieh possession has been taken of 
the clectorate of Hanover. If his 
Prussian majesty judged it expe- 
dient, mm order to prevent French 
troops from approaching so near 
that part of his frontier, to take to 
himself the military eccupation of 
the electorate, it does not appear 
to tits majesty, that it was by any 
means necessary that th e civil gO- 
vernment of that m happy country 
should be subverted, o1 “ste an 
army more numerous, and conse- 
iniurious to the in- 


~ @ = . -* a sone | 
habitants, than hecessily Tequired, 


PAPER 


ry expenses of a t state of 


should be maintained there, 1; 
majesty relies with the greatest; 
fidence on his Prussian mai: ty’s 
decl. tration, that the Present occu. 
pation iS merely temporary ; but 
4 , “ee 

his ma! est) Y Cannot but ¢ Xpress 
press a 
WI sh, that the deci: iT; at 1On aoe this 
omt were more solemnly n 


} sv sae} lade iT 

a " . . = . we . 

the face of Europe. The honoy 
’ Sha eramerd y Baaltan . 1} 

of the court of Berlin, as well as 

the consideration mutually ad 

P 7 . . : 

exch other from two princes s 

nearly conne ted ") bloc d and al. 

lance, seem to call for a clear er. 


paration on t 
fits majesty on ‘ part desis 


his impo ; "nr 


\) ae 
ii DLELPION be 


to be eq) uly oa pl | 
( achbh Yo GAS t pal 1L, ltt th 


; 
putan end to all hi pes (if such 
indeed have » been Citertam J by 
ho tenes aif Hedin’ t) if Con. 
vemence of political arrangement, 
much Jess any offer of equivalént 


or indemnity, will « 
mayesty SO tar to ior t “} it 19 
ome >to his own legitima C i rhts, 

all as to the exemplary fidelity 


- 


and attachment of Iis Hanoverian 
subjects, as to consent to thie abies 
nation of the electoraic. 

lis majesty learns with concern, 
that it ts in amit, ition to give up 
Anspach and other parts of his 
Prussian miayesty’s commions in 
Bavaria, in consequence of a cons 
vention with France : but he does 
not pretend any right to interfere 
or to give any Opinion with respect 
to the propriety of the measures, 
whatever they may be, which his 
Prussian majesty may deem eligi- 
ble for the interest of his crown 
and people 5 at the same time it 5 
to be 1 hoe that his maje mite 
whether in his capacity « of in 
Great Britain, or in that off elects or 
of Hanover, was m no wise a part 
to the eonvention alluded to, oF 
responsible for its consequences. 


‘ . 4 les , 
‘he cessions therefore which his 


Prussian majesty may make to his 


ma) jest) ? 


taki 


tha 
low 
ow 
to 


iad 
to | 
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pitt 
thi 
con 
jest 
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majesty’s enemies, can surely never 
he alleged as a justification ot 
taking to himself his majesty s law- 
fy) ee teenee, 

His majesty therefore hopes, 
that his Prussian majesty will fol- 
low the honourable dictates of his 
own heart, and will demonstrate 
to the world, that whatever sacri- 
fices the present circumstances May 
‘oduce him to make with respect 
to his own territories, he will not 
et the dreadful example of indem- 
nitving himself at the expense o fa 
third party, whose sentiments and 
conduct towards his Prussian ma- 
jesty and his subjects have been 
undormly friendly and pacitic. 

No. IV.—Note verbale. 

Vatil the explosion of the last 
continental is Prussian ma- 
esty had no other object in view, 
than to secure the tranquillity of 
hismonarchy,andthat ot the neigh- 
bourlag states. 

He was then able to effect this 
upon terms which met the ent! 


. 
au) ) 
Wal > ' 


approbation of every court. He 
has been desirous of doing the 


fame since the breakin Ff out of the 
resentwar. Dat the cix ice of the 
eans hus no lonver been in his 
power, France has considered Ha- 


. ’ ‘ é w 
hover as her conquest, and her 
te ° ‘ 5) } 
“OOPS Were On thie pomt Of enter- 
a ' | ' i 1 
mri io purpose « f dispcosine 
; ! ! ' : 
Ou cehnitely acco * to the 
pe sure oO] ti ve | 7 ch NMHperoy 
i :’* ‘9% 
‘ hor «1 ~ = } ‘ } ’ 
La ps >i hi { > wt 
for eve + . 
vn c mil ‘ rey nt it. 
7 ‘ } 
Occupation of that country 
by his Procsiat . 1, 
/ ’ PTuUssiaAn mat Lye ‘ d toe 
Wtung of the ror: i] 
n K Ol ~- | rt i} ihe (; Te 
nay . ¢ vel thy ; ) } 
M seas, and that of Lubeck a- 
Mime of ae ae } 
&* . kale Bri i fiagr ( Was the 
ca : | tr, 3 . . } 
“|G hi 5 i C ivi)* eae of Hae 
; \ e +} » | ‘ 
t by the frencij, were the 
i i‘ Pi eye +* a ' 
| 4 Uillgis Oj ell are 


bY Which the country is 
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secured against the entry of foreign 
troops, and the quiet of the north 
of Germany preserved. 

This has not been obtained with- 
out painful sacritices on h's majes- 
ty’s part. ‘Those of the house of 
Hanover are in no degree to be 
attributed to the king’s measures, 
but are the mevitable consequences 
of a war, which his conciliating po- 
licy has in vain endeavoured to pres 
vent. ‘This war might have pro- 
duced still more serious consee 
quences. ‘The treaty between Prus- 
sia and France at least protecte 
the northern states from further 
evils; and could every power but 
duly apprectate how much they are 
indebted to the system he has adopt- 
ed, the king would with justice cb- 
tain the gratitude of all. 


No. V.—Proclamation. of count 
Schulenberg, announcing the 
shutting of the ports of the North 
Sea against the British ships and 
trade, dated Hanover, 28th of 
March 1806. 

In a treaty, which has been con- 
cluded between his majesty the king 
of Prussta my most pracious sos 

] per il majesty 
the emperor of France and king of 

Italy, it has been stipulated, that 

the port ofthe North Sea, as wi i 

as all rivers running into it, shall 

be shut against the British ships 
and trade, in the same manner as 
when the French troops occupied 
ates of Hanover. In cone 
rmity to the orders [ have receiv. 
ed, I make this known to those 
whom it may concern, that they 
may guard against the conse- 
quences, as the troops of the king 
my master have received orders to 
warn off and not to admit such 

English ships as may endeavour to 

enter these ports and rivers, and as 

all necessary and proper measures 
will 
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8 
commerce and! navigation of Prus- 
sa His majesty 
this extension and agerav ation of 
calamities already sO ‘severe v felt 
br the nations of the continent, 
whose independence and prosper ity 
be has never ceased to consider as 
anmately connected with those et 
hs OWN people. But measures of 
oreet hostility, deliberately adopt- 
ej against him, have left him no 
aternative. 
«In a moment of confiden itial 
stercourse, Without even th ¢ pres 
wace of any cause ot comp laint, 
frcible possession has been taken 
by Prussia of his majesty’s elec. 
tal dominions. Deeply as this 
event affected the interests at this 
tagdom, his majesty chose, 
retheless, to forbear, on this pain- 
ta occasion, all recourse to the 
med and affectionate attachment 
{his British subjects. 1 le remon- 
crated, by amicable negouauon, 
against the i injury he had sustained, 
and rested his claim for re me 
nthe moderation ot his conduet 
cathe justice of his rey prese rations, 
td on the common interest which 
‘rye herself must ultimate ly 
tay i, to resist a sy stem destruc tive 
w the aa n all lecvitimate pos: 
‘eon, Bur cn, instey id ol re- 
ceiving Stace, conformable to 
ts just expectation, 
va iaformed, that the 
tea had been taken ot 
b foee the Vessels 
madities of this 
Perts and 


7 


nce 


his majesty 
determina- 
excluding 
and the come 
kin; gdom from 
countries under the iWw- 

mion or forcible contral 
usia, his Maiesty could no 


ge de q to act, wit! 


first daty whic hh © owes 
om a 


The dignity of his 
e the interests of his ub- 
Ss equally torbid his “ee 

& this opea and 

He ha 


13% ne Pa. 
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acqutescing 
ms unprovoked ap. 


ne doubt of the 
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deeply regrets 


PAPER 


full support of his parliamen 
vindicating the honour of uh 
tish flac, and the freed 
British navigation ; and he will 
look with anxious expectation to 
that moment when a mere digni- 
fied and enlightened policy, on the 
wt of Prussia, shall remove every 
diment to the renewal of peace 
an friends hip with a power with 
whom his majesty has no othet 
cause of difference than that now 
created by these hostile acts. 
“G, 


, 


om of 


Fite 


— -_- = —— —- se - 


At the court at the Queen's pa- 
lace, the 17th of September 
1806, present, the king’s most 
excellent mrajesty in council. 
Whereas the capital city, town, 

and fortre ‘SS ot Buenos Ay res, and 

its dependencies, h ave been con- 
quered by his majesty’s terces, and 
the territory and forts of the same 
are aaeued up to his majesty, 
his majesty is thereupon pleased to 
order and declare, that all his lov- 
ing subjects may lawtully trade to 
and from the said capital city, 
town, «nd fortress of Buenos Ayres, 
and its dependencies, including 
therein all and every the territories 
belonging to, or forming a part of 
the government of the same, in 

British ships, owned by his majes- 

ty’s subjects, and navigated ac- 

cording to law; or in ships bon i 


Side belonging to any of the sub- 


jects or native inhabitams of the 
said city, town, or territories, such 
native inhabitants being peaceably 
resident within the same, and un- 
der the obedience of his majesty’s 
government there ; and that such 
trade shall be subject to the same 
duties, rules, regulations, condi- 
tions, restrictions, penalties, and 
forfeitures, to which the trade to 
and from his majesty’s colonies, 


(L) plantations, 
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plantations, and islands inthe West 
Indies and South America is, or 
shall be subject by law, except as 
is hereinafter specilied : 

And his majesty ts further pleas- 
ed to order and declare, that all 
commodities, being of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the 
said capital city, town, and fortress 
of Buenos Ayres, and its depen- 
dencies, including therein all and 
every the territories belonging to, 
or forming a part of the govern- 
ment of the same, or which have 
been usually exported therefrom, 
shall be permitted to be imported 
into any of the ports ef the united 
kingdom in British ships, owned 
by his majesty’s subjects, and na- 
vigated according to law; or in 
ships fend fide belonging to any 
of the subjects or native inhabitanis 
ot the said city, town, or territc o 
ries, such native inhabitants bemg 
peaceably resident within the same, 
and under the obedience of his 
majesty’s government there ; and 
that such commodities shall be sub- 
ject to the same duties, rules, re- 
sulations, restrictions, conditions, 
penalties, and forfeitures, as arti- 
cles of the like sort are subject to 
con ing trom his Mar je 15) *s cok NICS, 
plantations, or ishinds, in the West 
Indtes or South America: 

And whereas information has 


been received, that the command. 
er ot his mas ty] FCS, f » whom 
the said cuy, town, and fortress 
have surrendered, jas reduced the 
duties on) uion into the same, 
from about thirty-four and a_ half 
per ¢ t. aa Tim, to ten per 
cent, ad velorcm, wand two a " 
haif per ceat. for t consulate 
Or mounicipar daues, making, m 
the Wil le, fwelve. nal ¢ ne-h lf per 


‘% 
ecngw. On aii articies 
~™ PT ! 
Dike « i 


miported mto 
fhe suid Nucncies Ml 


British shins, owned uy his Myes- 


rime rR & 


f iso 
ty’s subjects, and ravieated 
mg to law; or in 
belonging to 


\¢cord. 
it} ’ deng fa: 
NY Of the subjects eg 
native in] abitants Of the CHLY, te 7m. 
or territorics, stich native inhgh. 
ants be ing peaceably resident » th. 
in the same, anid under the obe. 
dicnece of his Majesiy's yovernment 
there; his majesty 1S thereuy Q 
please J to order and declare, thar 
the suid reduced duties shall eo. 
tinue to be levied, and no ale 
on all articles so Imported, wit 
the exception of German ly ens, 
which are to continue to be subiee 
to the same duties as were pard 
thereon before the conquest of th 
satd place by his minjesty 
nnttl his majesty’s 1 
be further sivnitied ;-—and it is 
hereby furthes ordered, that it si 
not be Liwtul tor any slave or slaves 
to be 
brought mto the said CHV, TOW, 
and fortress of Buenos Ayres, and 
its dependencies, including therein 
all and every the territories belong: 
ing to, or forming a part af, the 
government of the same as ater 
satd, upon pain that ull slaves s 
landed, nmported, or brow ht, 
gether with the vessels bringing @ 
the same, Of! from which the same 
shall be landed, and their cargoes 
shall become { rferted to | sn 


jesty, his heirs and successe 


S$ ATMs, 


Siete ’ 
DicaAsare sail 


landed, or imported, of 


provided always, that this pro? 
bition shall not extend to the < 
veral cases of slaves buad fide 
ployed in navigating any ships wae 
ing to or from the said place, wn 
slay es bond fide employed a - 
mestic slaves, aad coming inte ys 
aid place wrh then manent © 
of slaves in any manne emp 
in his miajesty’s naval or mut “ 
cervice t---And the right — 
commissioners & © 
the sores 


qary 


able the lords 

treasury, ad bs 
} 1 isa! ’ 
¢ aun 

th ~ 


- 


majesty S 
, s r 
COMmMMNsNYNeTsS G. 
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wre to give the directions 
ie ¢o them may respectively 


appertall 


necessary directions 


W. Faw ener. 


— -——- 
LO 


——— 


Atthe court at the Quteen’s palace, 
the 17th of September LSO6, pre- 
wat, the king’s most excellent 
majesty Wn council. 

Whereas by an act made and 
wed in the last session of the pre- 
eet parliament, and in the present 
yeur of his majesty ’s reign, entiled, 
«Ap act for authorising his ma- 
ty in council to allow, during 
the present war, and for six aK niths 
sher the ratification of a definitive 
yeaty of peace, the importauon 
and exportation of certain goods 
ad commodities in neutral ships 
ito, and from his majesty’s terri- 
jores ia the West Indies and con- 
tineat of South America;”’ It is 
eacted, that from and after the 
musing of the said act, it shall and 
may be lawful for his majesty, his 
harsand successors, by and with 
te advice of his and their privy 
council, to permit, or to authorise 

De governors of the islands and 

tentores hereinafter mentioned, 

a such manner, and under such 

mirtions as to his majesty, by 

nd with the advice of his privy 
cone, shall. seem ht to permit, 
wren the necessity of the case shall 
pear to his majesty, with the ad- 
wee of his privy council to require 

“irom time to time during the 

a war, and for six months 

““* We ratihcation of a definitive 

“ety Ob peace, the importation 


Sto an ol, eas ‘ . ° 
’ and ule expor ation from, 


trae be the West Indies (in 
we ; scription the Bahama Is- 
¥ nd id the Bermuda or Somer 
2 tei eluded), or any lands 
“a. the continent of 

‘Merica to his majesty be- 
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longing, of any such articles, 
goods, and commodities as shall 
be mentioned tn such order of his 
majesty in council, in any ships or 
vessels belonging to the subjects of 
any state in amity with his majes- 
ty, in such manner as his majesty, 
his heirs and successors; by and 
with the advice atoresaid, shall di. 
rect; provided such ships or ves 
sels shall duiy enter into, report, 
and deliver their re pectiv *carvoes 
and reload at stich ports only, 
where regular custom-houses shall 
have been established : 

And whereas it appears at pre- 
sent to be necessary to permit, for 
a limited time, subject to be sooner 
terminated, varied, or altered, as 
is hereinafter p-ovided, the impor 
tation into, and exportation irom 
the islands and territories of his 
majesty in the West Indies, ¢in- 
cluding the Bahama Islands and 
the Bermuda or Somer Islands, ) 
and the lands and territories on the 
continent of South America to his 
majesty belonging, of certain arti- 
cles, goods, and commodities here- 
inafter mentioned, in any ships or 
vessels belonging to the subjects of 
any state in amity with his miajes- 
ty ; his majesty is thereny: : 
ed, by and with the alvice of his 
privy council, to order, and doth 
hereby order, that.the yoveriors 
and heutenant-governors of his ma- 


nm please 


yesty’s is‘tands and colonies in the 


West Indies, (in which description 
the Bahama Islands and the Ber- 
muda or Somer | are Ine 
cluded, ) and of anv lands or terri- 
tories on the continent of South 
America to hrs majesty belonging, 
and each and every of such pover- 
nors and lieutenant-governors shall 
be authorised, and they, and each, 
and every of them are hereby au- 
thorised to permit for twelve 
months from the date hereof, sub- 


(L 2 ject 


lands 
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ject to be sooner term inated, varied, 
or altered as is hereinattes provided, 
m any ships or ve ssels be} Lone ing to 
the subjects of any state in amity 
with his majesty, the importation 
into the said islands, cclonies, lands 
andterritories res] ective:V,o! staves 
and lumber, and also of every kind 
of provisions (beet, pork and but- 
ter always excepted), which are 
of the growth or produce of the 
country to which such ship or ves- 
sel importing the same shall be- 
long ; and also the exportation 
from the said islands, colonies, 
lands and territories respectively, 
into which such importation of 
staves, lumber, and provisions as 
atoresaid, shall be made, of rum 
and molasses, and of any other ar- 
ticles, goods, and commodities 
whatsoever, except SUPT, indigo, 
cotton, wor > coilee, and COCOA Ff 
provided always, that such = ships 
or vessels shall duly enter into, re- 
port, deliver their resp ective car- 
goes, and reload at such ports only 
where regular custom-houses shill 
have been established: And his 
majesty, by and with the advice 
of his said privy council, is further 
pleased to order, and deth hereby 
order, that notwithstanding any 
thin v heret before contame d, the 
Sid permission al | authority to 
import and export, shall cease and 
determine, or be v: ited and alter- 
ed belore the expiration of the 
above-mentioned pertod of twelve 
months, at the expiration of six 
months after nouheation in the 
London Gazette of any order ot 


his majestv, by and with the ad- 

; 7 | y ¢ cil, for C- 
voking, Varying, | tea such 
| On OL ty, i] 
qcise and le tern ' dl thre expu l- 
tron ot six nths atter the ratiti- 


eution oi a dehnitive treaty of peace. 
W. Fawxrcnge. 


P A Pr r. R Ss. Tene 


At the court at the Oueen’s ; a 
eae othr alh 1 SOs te 
the king "$s Most ex 
in) council, — 
Whereas it has been rep 

to his majesty, that, 

above the royal duties, and de 
con sulk ite orn uni 'pal duti es, "= 


» Plex , 


COLIC nt mM: esty 


Days 
ab le upon divers ar tic! ies CX ted 


trom the ¢ city, town, and farses 
of Buenos Ayres, and its depen. 
dencies, including therein all and 
every the territories pelonging t to, 
or forming a part of, the govern 
ment of the SAMC, a duty Of two 
re als upon Cc ich OX hide, and ot 
one real v pon ¢ ich horse hide, ex. 
on ted, was levied and paid du. 
ing the time the said city, town, 
re fortress of Buenos Ayres, and 
its dependencies, were under the 
Spanish sgrovernment : And where. 
as the commander oi his majesty’s 
forces, to whom the said city, 
town, and fortress have surrender 
ed, has thought fit, until his ma- 
jesty’s pleasure should be knows, 
to reduce the said additional daty 
to one real upon each ox hide, and 
to make a proportionate reduction 
of the duty payable upon each 
horse hide « vported ; his majesty 
is thereupon pleased to order and 


declare, that the said reduced du 
ties, and no « ther, shall, untilt e 
further siguification of his majesty 
ple isure, ceninue to be pan upon 
each ox hide and horse hee Ge 
ported as aforesatd, in British ships 


. ? se? ~? 
owned by his majesty S SuD}eees 
and navigated 
or mn si lps bord /e Delong. 


any of the subjects or mauve mes 
b: nts of the said city, Lown, 


5 
ter? alk TICS, ~ULL aA abe 


‘re 
being pea ice: D1 reste ni v 
- sh uit tt 
Same, _ lil ider the Ose 7 
‘ nent oT 
. ies S rO vernn bet 
his e° tte ol ‘ 


An d nA ris ht & ae Lone aa = nat 
ot his 8 


ci PmMissvonel 


mules, 
hogs 

sp* Ss 
HISIONS, 
which 
council 
has aut 
heaten. 
te’s isl 
West | 
the Bal 
mada. 
cluded, 
nes « 
Amenc 
to perm 
cud is! 
territory) 
the said 
rowd ner 
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lords commis- 
<# ralty, are to 
ssary direc tions here- 


ereasury> | and th 
goaners oi the 
give the ay 
i ag to them) May ahha ap- 


pertain. EF awaens on 
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ee 
Ar the court at the Queen's palace, 
the Is tot Oc ‘tober LSO6, present, 
the king’s most excellent m. ye sty 
inc ae 
i is this day ordered by his MA- 
¢, by and with the advice of 
. wee council, thet horses, 
mo aie asses, neat C attle, shee PS 
hows, poultry, and every othe 
space es Ol * live stOC Ky a id | live pro- 
vsions, be added to the articles 
which his majesty by his order in 
council of the 17th of last month, 
has authorised the yovernors, and 
lieutenant-rovernors of his majes- 
t's islands and colonies in the 
West Indies, (in which description 
the Bahama Islands and the Ber- 
mada or Somer Islands are in- 
lnded,) and of any lands or terri- 
times on the continent of Sonth 
Amenica to his majesty belor ISI, 
to permit to be import ed into the 
aud islands, coloni *, lands and 
territories, respectively ; and that 
the suid additional articles be ac- 
cordingly perm: itted to be so im- 
ported, in the manner, for the 
ae hy and under the 1 ‘rms and 
“eetions Mentioned in the said 


i 
uct, 


time 


W. FaAwkRENER. 
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DECLARATION, 


Goreng the Thi Mr 1, 


by the grace of 
God, of the united ki ns re m of 


(5 . 

feat Britain and Ireland, king, 
defende r ot the faith, duke of 
sho and Lunenburgh, 
ee and elector ot the 
PAomanempire, &e. & 


“KC . c<C, 


‘court of Prussia has 


AVOW- 
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ed those hostile designs, which she 
thought to conceal by her frien ly 
pres fessions. 

The note verhale, delivered on 
the 4th of April by the Prussian 
envoy, baron Jacobi Kloest, to thx 
British mi nistry, announces chat 
the electorate ot Hanover has been 
taken Possess: ion of, a j that the 
ports of the German Sea aud of 
Lubeck have been closed against 
the British flag. 

This declaration gives the lie to 
all those assurances by which the 
cabinet of Berlin has hitherto en- 


deavoured to cloke its proceeding : 
et 3 
to Which mm moreovel add ’ the We 


} 
tension that his Prusstanem: desty 


has acquired, by his system of 
policy, claims to the gratitude of 
all the Northern powers. 

Thus actaally dispossessed of 
the antient inheritance of my fa- 
mily, and insuited in my rights as 
a sovereign, I have ordered those 
measures to be taken which the ho- 
nour of my crown require: but I 
still owe it to myself, to yh 
and to my subjects, to make a pub- 
lic dgclaration of my sentime a. AS 
elector of Brunswick Lun nenburgh, 
upon the unjust usurpation of my 
Gerinan possessions. 

It is not necessary to prove how 
contrary this act is to the rights of 
nations, or to the laws of the Gere 
man empire. Their int, — is 
too evident to be required to be 
proved, It is the most erin: 
principles of good faith, of honour, 
and in fact of all the obligations 
upon which the reciproci safety 
of different states amongst them- 
selves, and of each civil society in 
itself, repose, which are trodden 
under foot ia such a minner, that 
the world would have difficulty in 
believing it, if { did not cause the 


facts to be laid before them, which 
are authenticated in the narrative 
which 


(Ll. 3) 
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which I have ordered to be pre- 
pared. | 

The pro eedings of the court of 
Be rlin, when the electorate was 
occuy ied its troops in 1sO1, ——its 


conduct, Buy from being f; ic ndly 
during the negotiation tor the in- 
demniuies which followed the peace 


of Luneville,—the declaration which 


it made when Trance prepared to 
Invade the electorate,—and, lastly, 
the burthensome condtons under 
which it endeavoured to cause it to 
be evacuated, to substitute her own 
troops instead of those of France, 
had given too many proofs to the 
government ot Ti.nover, not to 
oblige it to endeavour to avoid all 
sort of intervenuon on the part of 
this power, even at the moment 
that it was cn the poin i of eng paging 
in a dispute with France. The 
vents which retarded the arrival 
in Hlanover of the expedition con- 
certed between Great Britain, Rus- 
Siay and Sweden, gave the Prus- 
ian troops au opportunity of anti- 
cipating them, after the French 
army had been obliged to evacuate 
the clectorate. 
Thi step was 
the most 


‘ 


compani d by 
iendly eon iauons on 


the pire Viussiae She imvited 
the Ha rin government to re- 
sume ts ulctions im my name, 
and to ce Tee the wieck of the 
arniy. . 


, , od 
Lhe country, already so unfortu- 
‘ ’ . ° 
he weteht of the 


nate, doubly felt 
wumerous requisitions extorted by 


wo 


the Prussian corps, without the 
least ve rard to the sttuation in 


which the French left it. 


Aficr the unfortunate result of 


, 


the campaion of the allics in the 


‘ 


South of the empire, an attack in 
the North was to be expecied. His 
imrerial majesty of Russia, to ob- 
viaie the dangers to which Prussia, 
might be cxposed, placed, in con- 


sequence of the c nventx 


C18Q6, 


n of Posy, 


'“\e 


dam. his troops under cr 


Ce 
po.sioy, and th 


| PS OF general 
Reuningsen, under the 

his Prussian Majesty, and pr 
mised him, more ver, all the ) 
sistance for which he might hove 
oceasion. It was se ety to be 
expected that Pru ssia uld 
hercye! { fa 
rei ataa OF this ad vant ie, and 
that which the promise of the sul 
sidy she had «th she d of Csreat Bri. 
tain gave her, to obtain from 
Trance terms contrary to the 
terests which these res UFces Were 


CU} 


. . 
OTUCTs cf 


us 


las 


intended to says ct. This, hits 
withstanding, has ; 
ed. The sccret treaty, the effect ; 
ol which wre beg: ni r to Appear, 
was sized by count Haugwitz and 
the French eencral Duroc, the Lath 
of Decem ber, 1805, the penod 
fixed asthe term when Prussa was 
to declare aranist Fiance, m caw 
that power should have rejected 
the pro} ositions Which count Haug . 
witz was to make to her im cane 
quence of the convention of Pow 
dam. 

Seven days after, December &, 
the cabinet of Berl prope dt 
the British ambassador the a 
rangements tobe taken, mn comm 
with the Prussian generals, fort 
positions of the ailed armies ie 
Lower Saxony ; and dispatches, 


ctua! ly h Apnen ° 


in consequence, licutenant-colone 
baron de Krusemark, with a letter 
to the Hanoverian gove nment, ' 
SE ol it to furnish Le v! sat sor 
the French garrison at H emcla 

Tt was a echanens to concur 
this arrangement, (wh ich was of 
provision ally terminated the #b | 
January, ) because it was to pf 
vent the French troops from ane 
takin ig any t! ing ty rimst Hane 
during the negotiation, 

Was the court of De rina 


ry) 


noral stin what ma! im ‘Cou 


thet 
} 


t 
4 
n 4 
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ment, 
treal f 
two pi 
gons W 
br the 
would 
vW 
nvered 
tween 
hare d 
the pro! 
Prussia 
ute adi 

verian 
bat to 1 
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were, ft 
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the Pru 
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witr had concluded. t’ — 
von? Did it not know, be Hore th 
; gaatare of f he treat y, What woul 
spe end of it? Ory dic that mie 
wer dispose as he ple sed of the 
good faith of his master ? 
. it was on the Y ith of January 
the the cabinet of Berlin an- 
soapced to the Hanoverian govern- 
ment, * that in consequence al ja 
treaty signified and rat ied by the 
two parties, my German posses- 
was would no longer be occupied 
by the French troops, that they 
sould be entirely evacuated by 
ose who were still there, and de 
sail up, until a future peace be- 
tween Eavland and = ince should 
ave decided their condition, to 
the protection of the troops of nis 
Prussian majesty, and to his exclu- 
gve administration.” ‘The Hano- 
werian government was re euiieeks 
bat to no peepee , to intimate to 
all the public officers, that they 
were, for the future, to con ou 
themselves as finally responsible to 
Ue Prussian commission of voy 
nsration, excluding all foreign re- 
ierence. 
The dispatch addressed the 25th 
at  Jastbary to the Prussian minis- 
wr, and intende “ to justify his 
proceed ngs, Was } 


signed wih the 


. 
ne: roti '- 


tog of Prussia’s own hand. it 
ewed with these words, “ L think 
Cunaecessary to observe how niuc ; 
te territories a “ge stron ou ahtt 


xe satishe d wit! this change of 


eae; and my wishes would be 
aed if, in consequence of the 
ed views by which I am 

pele led, the admini tration | have 
‘Upon me should turn out to 
hap} 1 Mssof the cou wry 


“20tants: and br ¢) 
edn | eeuua 0) t hit mh 


ana its 


r ; : a aAlaS 
™ ory tohis Britannic miujesty 
hom I desire x, : : 
LOsre i thy ng more 
mod] f Z 
0 give, in thts Moti ince, as in 


“ew 
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all others, all the proofs of const- 
deration, of deference, and of 
friendship, which circumstances 
may putin my power.” 

‘The experience of the past, and 
a well-founded apprehension of the 
future, did not allow me to hest- 
tate about the part necessary to be 
taken; and my electoral govern- 
ment was instructed not to enter 
into any negotiation, the object of 
which might have been to avoid a 
new French i invasion, by allowing 
the Prussians to occupy Hanover. 

The protest made upon this oc- 
casion by my electoral minister of 
state, was ineflectual, The king 
of Prussia caused the greatest 4 
of the country to be occupied a 
the moment that my troops re-em- 
barked; and his measures were 
executed without the least regard. 

lt was too easy to toresce that 
count Haugwitz would tind means 
at Paris to bring back the arrange- 
ment between Prussia and France, 
announced here as ratified by the 
contracting parties, to its original 
intention. 

This was what took place ; and 
the TVrench troops took possession 
ol Anspach, one of the objects ot 
compensation according to the 
treaty of se ean 1.5, the very 
dav that the n irquis de Lucchesin 
could reach Be rin wi nl intclligence 
that Prance required the execution 
ot the agreed upon at 
Vienna. 

‘The answer returned by the Bri- 
tish cabinet toa the communication 


«ll icles 


of January 285, did not arrive at 
Berlin uatih after the minister of 
state, baron Hardenberg, had an. 
nounced to the British envoy the 
hostile measures which have come 
pe lled me to su oa nh) reletions 
with a court whic! wuld so far 


fOreret it elt. 
> (I 1) r » 
4 4 . 
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The Prussian note of April 4 
can furnish no good arguments to 
establish an unjustifiable measure. 

It begins by vaunting the pact- 
fic dispositions of Prussia. This 
disposition is no further sincere 
than as it has tor its foundation the 
priaciples of a just neutrality. The 
note delivered by the cabinet of 
Berlin to the French minister on 
the I4th of October, at the very 
istant that Prussia appeared to 
feel the affront which she received 
by the violation of the territory of 
Anspach, acknowle!ges that the 
conduct which she had tollowed to 
that time had proved of advantage 
to France. 

Her actions had much less pre- 
tensions to the character of impar- 
tiality. After having permitted 
the French troops who seived on 
the electorate of }lanover a Pass. 
ave through the Prussian terri. 
tory, she declared herself ready to 
oppose, sword in hand, that which 
the emperor of Russia had demand. 
ed for his armies. 

France herself forced the pass- 
age: she pretended to ofler ex- 
cuses for that step, but it was ina 
manner equally ofiensive. 

She had seen too clearly where 
the reseatment of Trussia would 
terminate, which in fact appeared 
to be stifled when his impertal ma- 
jesty of Russia engaged in a per- 
scnal communication with the king. 

Piussia then demanded snbsi- 
dies of Great Britain, which were 
promised to her, and she signed 
the convention of Potsdam, the 
conditions of which she would 
doubtless haye been more disposed 
to tuln!, of I could have so far for- 
gotten my duty as to consent to 
the proposition of ceding the elec- 
torate of Hanover for some Pruse 
san province, 
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Prussia affirms, that from the 


events of the War, she has not had 
the choice of means to ara, 

. P< “S Ure the 
safety of tts monarchy. and of the 
states of the Nort]. She wishes rm 
make it appear, that she has been 
compelled to agyrandive hergli 
and to become the isi ~~, 
ther than the object, of the ven. 
geance of my enemies. 

Such an avowal does nor hecome 
a great power. All Europe koows 
that it depended on Prussia, betore 
the battle of Austerlitz, to pive rs. 
pose to Kurcpe, if she had takes 
the part which her real interevs 
and the outraged henour of her 
monarchy dictated to her. She 
can no longer be excused, after 
having missed such an ¢ pportuni. 
ty ; and even since the event of 
the 2d of December, d'd she ne 
command an army of £50,000 men, 
who still remen.ber the victories it 


TUmMeNt, ra. 


obtained under the great Frede. 
rick, which was in the best dis 
positions, and = supported by the 
whole Russian army, two corps of 
which were actually under the 
comm ind ot the kin r ( f Prussia? 

She would, without doubt, have 
been subject to certain rks; but 
she found herselt in a situation 
when every da ger nm ust be Che 
countered to save the hi our of 


en 
the state. Lhe 


tates in making a choice, cestroys 
. ‘ .* » oh 
the principle which serves as © 


basis of amuliary monarchy; 4 
Prussia ouelit already to begin (0 
feel the sacrifice she has made of 
her independence. 

‘The note ot A oril + ainrms, 
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66 that I rance AaG CoN LCT Os 
‘ — ad 
ele ‘torate as ts cong! l, au be 
LS troops ada tL Lab 8788 be t 
Tet ntering it, to MAAC & US Here 


disposal of it.” 
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an integral part 


of the Germanic 
empires iS not_concerned in _ 
war between Great britain an 
France ; nevertheless, it has been 
unjustly invaded by that power, 
which has, notwithstanding, fre. 
quently indicated the object for 
which she was disposed to restore 
it. 

France was at length compelled 
to abandon the country, and forty 
thousand of my troops, and those 
of my allies, were established there 
whea the count de Haugwitz sign- 
ed the treaty which disposes of 
my states. It is true, that the 
Russian corps was then at the dis- 

sal of his Prussian majesty ; but 
utschief, with the genuine spirit of 
an honourable man, was not the 
less determined to fight, if the al- 
lies of his master were attacked : 
we shall not speak of the French 
garrison which remained at Ha. 
meln, insufficient in point of num. 
ber, deprived of the means of de- 
fence, and on the point of being 
besieged, when the promises of 
Prussia caused the plan to be aban- 
doned. | 

The intention of France to dis- 
pose definitively of the electorate, 
would have been contrary to the 
assertions she has so often made. 
It would, moreover, have been 
contrary to the usage of war, since 
even a conquest is not definitively 
disposed of before a peace; and 
particularly at a moment when a 
wish might exist to manifest a paci- 
fic disposition, 

Prussia had no right to judge if 
Great Britain had the means of 
opposing the return of my enemies 
to the electorate, Her power fur- 
nishes her with the means of bring- 
ing the war to an honourable end, 
tor the interests she defends; but 
It is dificult to conceive in what 
light Prussia pretends that her 
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measures removed troops that are 
strangers to the electorate, and en. 
sure the repose of the North. Her 
troops, im consequence of the 
treacherous conduct of her cabi- 
net, will remain as much strangers 
to the electorate as the French 
troops, 

Prussia should not speak of her 
sacrifices at the moment when her 
only aim is to aggrandize herself 
unless she feels the loss of her inde- 
pendence to be such, and how 
much she has departed from her 
duty, in abandoning one otf the 
oldest possessions of her house, 
and of subjects who implored, in 
vain, her assistanee. Besides, her 
sacrilices have no connection wit! 
my system of policy, and confer 
no right on her to usurp the go- 
vernment of my German subjects, 
whose fidelity nothing has hitherto 
shaken, and which they will retain 
towards my person, and a tamily 
of princes who for many ages have 
only sought their happiness. 

It is evident that the conduct of 
the court of Berlin ts not the free 
expression of the will of its sove. 
reign, but the consequence of the 
influence exercised by my enemies 
in the cabinet of that prince. All 
the courts, and all the states, howe 
ever, who can judge of circum- 
stances, and all that they owe to 
the system adopied by the court of 
Berlin, will agree that the act com. 
mitted against a sovereign united 
to his Prussian majesty by the ties 
of blood, and until now by those 
of friendship, places the safety of 
Europe in greater danger than 
any act of hostility on the part of 
a power with which one might be 
at open war. 

Convinced of the justice of my 
cause, I make my appeal to all 
the powers of Europe, who are in- 
terested in resisting the consolida- 
tion 
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tion of a system, which, by threat- 
ening the political exiscence of an 
integral part of the German em- 
pire, brings into question the se- 
cunty ot the whole. [ demand, 
most og a the constitutional 
aid whicl 1s due to me as clector, 
fromt the emperor, its august he: rd, 
as well as Russia and Sweden, thie 
powers who have guaranteed tts 
constitution, and who have already 
manifested, and still continue to 
zanifest, the most honourabie dis- 
position for the preservation of my 
States. 

Lastly, I protest in the most so- 
Jemn manner, for myself, and my 
heirs, against every encroachmeut 
on my nights in the electorate of 
Brunswick-Lunenburgh, and its 
dependencies; and [ repeat, in 
quality of elector, the decl: tration 
made by the minister of my crown 
at the court of Berlin, that no ad- 
vantage, arising from political ar- 
rangements, much less any offer 
whatever of an indemnity or equi- 
valent, shall ever engage me to 
forget what I owe to my dignity, 
the attachment and exemplary he 
delity of my Hanoverian subjects, 
so as to yield my consent to the 
alienation of my electorate. 

Given at the p a wce of Windsor, 
the 5th f April 1506, 
inthe #0ch year ‘of my reign. 

(1..8.) Georce R. 
F. count de Munster. 
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DECLARATION OF HIS BRITANNIC 
MAjksTY, ocT. 2]. 


The nerotiations in which his 
majesty has been engaged with 
}rance Havin s terminated unsuc.- 
cessiuily, his majesty thinks pro- 
per to make this public gleclaration 
to his subjects and Lo Kurope, of 
the circumstances which have led 


to an issue which his majesty dine 
ly re} erets, tl e has NO obiect Qn 
er to his h reart than vd cone -) 


Cure 
On 


yey t pe ace, 


of al sec Ure and pern 
, . 
® jaments t] e continu 


J . ial ce ‘4 ° 
var rfVoering ’ , , 
War alia ny Lis ha i pine SS oof w 
many nations, and which, even 
amndst all the successes that atiend 


hi » aly? LS, 1S sO burthens: met bh 
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4 . . . Ma 
faithful and = affectionate Peoy le, 
But he is contident that the re can 


arise on this occa ton no oth eT See 
timent, either in his own dom 
nions, or in any part of FE ‘rope, 
than that of an increased convic. 
non that the restoration of genes 
ral tranquillity 1s retarded only by 
the inju tice and ambition of the 
enemy. 

The French government, un. 
satished with its immense acc 
tions on the continent, st'll ¢ 
perseveres im a system destructive 
of the independence of every other 
power. War ts pursued, not for 
security, but for ti t; and 
negotiations for peace appear to 
be entered into for no other object 
than that of hiullen. the nefghe 
bouring powers mtoa stat of |. a 
ecurtty, while France ts hersel 
wrt lly arrancing, and exes 
cuting her unr mitted projects ot 
encroachment and aggression. 

Her conduct m the recen dis. 
cussions has ufforded but too many 
pre ofs of this dispos lion. 

The negotiation ong ited man 
offer mode by the Preach oye 
ment of treating for peace on U he 
basis of ;: ctual HOSSESSION, which 
was stated to admit of enmyrcnet coms 
pPensaulion 5 as da distinct assurance 
was odded, tha t his m yest) ’s Get 
man dominions, which had bee 
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ittacked witheut even the retent 


of ary cause of hostility, sheulc be 
restored, | 

Such a pr posal appeal ired t hrs 
Majesty to ajiord a just toundat! on 
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: it was therefore 
ritl reserve, that 

red, with : 

accepted, ‘ hould be conduct- 

the nezvotation sAouae re CK 

ed by his majesty in concert with 
» . 7 4 

his allies. . . 

No sooner had this basis been 
mutually admitted, than it was 
departed from by the enemy, and 
that too in points of so great im- 
portance as to cull for an imme- 


for nerotiating 


, Se 
tnis 


for 
diate declaration on the part of his 
majesty, that unless the principles 
roposed by France herselt were 
adhered to, the communications 
which had been opened between 
the two rovernments must at once 
be clo: d. 

This prodaced new professions 
of the disposition of France to 
make considerable sacrifices for 
the attainment of peace, if the dis- 
cussions were suffered to proceed ; 
at the same time that a dithculty 
was started on account of the want 
of full powers in the person en- 
trusted by his majesty with this 
communication. Steps were there- 
upon taken by his majesty for open- 
ing a regular negotiation by minis- 
ters duly authorised, in order to 
ascertain in a manner the most sa- 
tisfactory and authentic, whether 
peace could be obtained on terms 
hoaourable to the king and his al- 
lies, and consistent with the Zzcne= 
ral security of Europe. . 

During these proceedings, a 
minister sent by the emperor of 
Russia to treat for the same im- 
portant object, in concert with his 
majesty’s government, was induced 
by the artifices of the enemy to 
‘180 A separate treaty, on terms 
equally repugnant to the honour 
and interests of his imperial ma- 
jesty. 

Uamoved by 


even 
“ae 


| this unexpected 
tiate the king continued to negzo- 
ate precisely on the same princi- 
Pes as before. He relied, with 
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confidence, which experience has 
amply justified, on the good faith 
and steadiness of an aliy, in concert 
with whom he had begun to treat, 
and whose interests he had main- 
tained throughout with the same 
firmness as his own. 

The French government, on the 
contrary, elated by this advantage, 
of which it boasted as equal in im- 
portance to the most decisive vic- 
tory, departed in every conference 
more and more widely from its own 
offers and engagements. Not on- 
ly did it take upon itself to change 
at its own will the basis of the nee 
gotiation with Great Britain, but 
violated in points sttil more impor- 
tant, every principle of good faith 
with Russia. The chief induce- 
ment offered to that power as the 
price of all the sacrifices extorted 
from her minister, had been the 
preservation of Germany. Yet, 
before the decision of Russia on 
this treaty could be known, France 
had already annihilated the whole 
frame and constitution of the Ger- 
man empire; had reduced under 
her own yoke a large proportion of 
the states end provinces of Cer- 
many; and, not with this open 
contempt of obligations so recently 
contracted, had, at the same time, 
instigated the Porte to measures 
directly subversive of her subsisting 
cngagements with Russia. 

While such a conduct was pur- 
sued towards his majesty, towards 
his alhes, and towards all inde. 
pendent powers, there appeared so 
little hope of any favourable issue 
to the negotiation, that his majes- 
ty’s plenipotentiaries demanded their 
passports to return to England. 

This demand was at first eluded 
by an unusual and unexplained de- 
lay, and the French government 
afterwards, by some material con- 
cessions, accompanicd with inti- 
mations 
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mations that others of still mreater 
consequence might be the result 
of further discaission, procured a 
renewal of the conterences, which 
were protracted frem day to day, 
till at length it was announced at 
Paris that the er yperor of Russia 
had indignantly rejected the un- 
authorised and separate treaty siga- 
ed by his minister. 

In consequence of this important 
event, the strongest asurances 
were given to his majesty’s minis 
ter, that France was now p baieed 
to make sacrifices to a preat ex- 
tent, In order, by securing peace 
with Great Britain, to re-establish 
the tranquillity of the world. 

The objects of o se assurances 
appeared, however 
engaging his majesty a a separate 
ne roti: ition, to the exclusion of hiis 
allies;a proposal! which his majesty 


had rejected in the outset, and 


which he could still less admi 


at a time when the conduet ot 


edon himann 


Russia had imy hit 
creased obligation hot ta separate 
his interest from those of so taith- 
ful an ally. To ¢) Lasidious 
overtures his m ire ty stead iy Tee 
fused to listen ; bui ne took the 
most effectual method te avoid all 
appearance of dela 

celerate, if possible, t 
issue of the negotiation. ‘The con- 
fidential intercourse which he had 
constantly maintained with Rucsia, 
enabled his Malje stv tO spr 1) the 
terms on which peace with that 
power m ight be obtained ; and his 
minister was accordingly instructed 
to state to France, in addition to 
his own "ange those of his al- 
ly, to reduce them into distinct ar- 
ticles, and even to conclude on 
those ee A P! VISIO! «al tre ty : 
™ ta 
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@ favonrapie 


effect whit ve | ¥¢ r R us Sied 
should signify her accesson. 


This form of negotiating was 


be, that of 
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ote 2 
eit Ome ooject! nN 1 ‘|i led ty = 
Trance; terms were poy Y ' 
’ } = ; . : 
Lu sao i il ' ‘ . 
4 ** my . 
y+ F ‘ : 
pr iy hi v tDah oO t 
J | | iS! + nNerontiate. } ’ ; 
bch > i oD eee, Al 1s Dit tiew 
‘sy ;* ‘ 
Were stiai Lal shi rt ¢ M \ yr } _— 
st ls Mae 
sacey bh } ‘7 : 
jesty Naa ounilornsy insisted on, 
and Was Now more l { a 
titled to expect ; i tl 
ee ste p file. 2h UUCISIVE 


rejection ot the just demande of 
. : ae 

Russia, as well as of the conditions 

prop sec | Ky his h hate ty m by it 


of his other allie Sy lett to hi sm 


ye 
1 ‘ . ’ 
ty no other course th iat of or. 


dering h's mimister to. terminate 
the discussion and return to Ene. 


la ind. 
e . ’ : 
The fore vome Stat mnie 
«” ooee 
exposition of facts + | 
of no comment. Che t ’e 
, , , , 
tures Wich ead to necro’ n 
, 
where made by the enemy, and 
’ 
tne were act d i > i 
hi} rae SIICCTS part Ol ; ° 
es ery We’ 1] r ey | er t 
kK Cl ope ne \ ich seemed to 
oe | ] > Pa. Fecha et rrr . ft 
ahord tae most distant prospect ol 
, F, "i 
accon modation NAS DERN ANMIOUNS 
embraced, nor was the necotration 
. a9 1 hes : ; 
finally broken off while any hope 
: .« 
of a favourabie issve could be en 
. , o« , ’ jl. 
tertuned. Edis mapesty’s uc ds 
were uniormiy just and reasone 
¢ ? . . } - " P net 
ADLE > direc ted to no Ov i pet- 
** | 
sonal agerandisement, but to suca 
| : i ; =) " 
OULYV Ad WET? Mal > 1} s' st red 
by the honour of his « rown, his Ne 
gagements to hy iS sbialCS, «i nda due 


CONS! laraty mW Of rh > eperal jutere 
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it is with heartfelt concern that 
his majesty ci ntemplates the cone 
tinuance of those ev vils always m- 
separ. tble from a state ot Wi uw; but 
mis With hisene mies that th wal 
responsibility rests 5 and for h: 
issue of the contest his mayest} 
trusts with confidence, to th a 
tice of his cause; to the resources 
ane bravery of his peo} ej t ‘ 
fidelit y of his allies ; and above ‘ 
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to the protection and support of 
the Divine Providence. 

In contributing to the great ef- 
forts which such a contest must 
unavoidably require, his faithful 
and affectionate subjects will not 
forget that all their dearest inter- 
ests are at stake; that no sacrifices 
they can be called upon to make 
are to be compared with the certain 
disgrace and ruin of yielding to 
the injurious pretences of the ene- 
my; that with the inviolable main- 
tenance of the good faith and pub- 
lic honour of their country, Its pro- 
sperity, 1ts strength, and its inde-- 
endence, are essentially connect- 
ed; and that in asserting the 
tights, and upholding the dignity 
of the British empire, they defend 
the most powertul bulwark of the 
liberties of mankind. 


ee eee — = 





TREATIES, &c. 


Presented by his majesty’s com- 
mand to beth houses of parlia- 
liament, January 28, 1806. 


Treaty of concert between his ma- 
jesty and the emperor of all the 
Russias, signed at St. Peters- 
burgh, the }1th April, 1805. 

In thename of The Most H ly 

and Undivided Trinity. 

His maye ty the King of the 
unied kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and his majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias, ani- 
mated with the desire of restoring 
lo Europe the { ™ 
and Lriay pine $s 
Prived by 
th 
the j 


wace, tadependence, 
» of which it ts de- 
the unbounded ambition 
¢ French government, and 
emmodcrate degree of induence 
earn : is striving to arrogate to 
sell, “Have resolved to employ 
Ey means in their power to ob- 
M0 this salutary end, and to pre- 
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vent the renewal of similar disas- 
trous circumstances; and thev 
have named in consequence, for 
the purpose of fixing and agreeing 
upon those measures, which their 
magnanimous intentions may call 
for, viz. his majesty the king of 
the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, the lord Gran- 
ville Leveson Gower, niember of 
parliament of the said united king- 
dom, one of his majesty’s privy 
councillors, and his ambassador. 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to his majesty the emperor of all 
the Russias; and his majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias, the 
sieur Adam prince of Czartoryski, 
one of his privy councillors, mem- 
ber of the council of state, senator, 
adjunct minister for foreien affairs, 
member of the general direction of 
the schools, curator of the imperial 
university of Wilna and of its di- 
strict, lieutenant of the grand prior 
of the sovereign order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, of the Russian catho- 
lic priory, and knight of the order 
of St. Anne, and commander of 
that of St. John of Jerusalem; and 
the sieur Nicolas of Novossilzoff, 
his present chamberlain, adjunct 
minister of justice, charged with 
the examination of the projects pre- 
sented to his majesty, and with 
other special commissions, prest- 
dent of the academy of sciences, 
member of the general direction of 
the schools, curator of the univer- 
sity of St. Petersburgh and of its 
district, and knight of the order of 
St. Vladimir, who, after having 
verified and exchanged their full 
powers, which were tound to be in 
good and due form, have agreed 
upon the following articles : 

Art. 1. As the state of suffering 
in which Europe is placed de- 
mands speedy remedy, their ma- 
jesties the king of the united king- 


dom 
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dom of Great Britain and Ireland, his side to the happy effects of the 
and the emperor of all the Russias, present concert, engages " 


' 
€ 
t 
i 


tO Contri. 


ee have mutually agreed to consult bute to the common efforts, by 
a upon the means of putting a stop employing his forces both a | 

URE thereto, without waiting for further and land, as well as his te. 
in i encroachments on the part of the adapted tor tran: porting troops, in 


> French government. They have such manner as shall be detern. 


P 
é 

agreed in consequence to employ ned upon in the general P enced 
the most speedy and most efficaci- operations ; his m. tyesty will more. 

fe ous means to form a general league over as ist the different powers who 
| of the states of Europe, and to en- shall accede thereto by subsidies, 
) . gage them to accede to the present the zmount of which shall corte. 
i : concert ; and, in order to accom- spond to the respective forces which 
| ‘ plish the end proposed, to collect shy; i] he emp! yed ; a a ¥ tae 
a together a force, which, indepen. that the said pee NIYr¥ succours I 


meeeweeaaaseoeneagsa,ese#es. a 







ie -t dently of the succours furnished by may be pro portion’ d in the manner 
: at = Britannic majesty, May amount most conducive to the general , 
, ree oO 509,000 effective men; and to good, and to asstst the powers in : 
ad employ the same with energy, in’ proportion to the exertions they 
Pat order either to induce or to com- may muke to contribute to the com. 
ate pel the French government toagree mon success, it is ag:eed, that these ‘ 
: ie to the re-est: ubhi hment of peace subsidies (barrn @ particular _are t 
A and of the ¢ qui librium of Europe. rangements), shail be furnished in 
ay Art. IL. The ob ject of tris | le; ivmue the proportion of 1,°50,00C/. ster- 
j will be to carry into effect what is line, for each 100,000 men of re. 
a proposed by the present concert, gular troops, and so in proportion 1 
gs namely for a ereater - smiailer numoer, 
ne: (a.) ‘he evacuation ef ‘the coun- payable aceo ¢ to the conditions 
be . try of Hanover and of the No:thof herematte sp ri fed . 
Germany. Ave TV. Tho coid sched st 
independence of the republics of on onth to month, in pr portion to : 
Holland and Switverland. the forees which each rower s! | 
(c-) The re-establishment of the emp! yon pursuance of 1 rigce | 
king ot Sardiata mn Freaum t with ments, to ct mhat t common 
as large an augmentation of terri- enemy, and accor ing to the ome 
tory ais circumstances will permit. cial report of the armies en loved 
(2.) The piriure SCCHIILY of the at th op hint of the can My 
kingdom of N RPrsCS, and the com- and ot the several fore ents 
ete evacuation of Italy, thetsland which may join them. An ate 
of Elba included, by the French rangement shall be made im 00% 
¥*. forces. {5 mi with the plan oi OpCTationsy 
vik (e.) The establishment of an ore which shall be torthv th regulate i 
w der of things ia Europe, which as to the period when these subst 
. 4 MAV effectual! eiarantee the see dies shall | eon te | P id, and te 
4 st curtty and independence of the dif- mode and place of payment s il 
! I ; ferent state s, and present a solid be s ttied, 6M 2s to cit eS 
t he ; barrier avamst future u urp ations. nience of eucl ° she belliger 
» Art. Il. His Br wan nic me ajest} ‘ neat cae 1 } ? niajesty . j 
iu in order to concur ethicaciously oa likewise be prepared to aevabes 
0 + ' ; ; Wes 
Mint 
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within the current ye rT, 2 = for 
parti ng ti he tro Sar in motion, ‘1 his 
sam shall be set tled by particular 
arrangements to be entered into by 
each power, who shall take part in 
this concert 5 ; but his said maj sty 
understands that the whole of the 
sums to be furnished to any power 
within the c! trrent year, AS well On 
dec ount of the satd adv uice Aas fi r 
themonthly subsidies, tstn no Case to 
exceed wu the propordon of 1,250,094 
sterling, for every LUJ,000 mon. 

Art v. om ‘hivh cont racting 
parties agre that the djiferent 
inher not | the mages ~ Te@- 
svectively be permitted b> retain 
accredited persons with come 
manders in chiet of the diorent 
armies, to carry on the et 
dence, and to attend to “ne 
tary operations. 

Art. VI, Their | 
that in the event of a k 
formed, such as is pointed out in 
the first article, they will not make 
peace with France but by the com- 
mon cansent of all the powers who 
shali become partics in the said 
league; and also that the conti- 
nental powers sh ill not recall their 
forces before the peace: moreover, 
his Britannic 
continue the pay subsite 
dies during the continuance of the 
War. 

Art. V ll. Th present concert, 
which is mutu lly acknowledged 
by the hip h contract i mw p arties to 
be equ: lly v aly d AMM { bindu: : as the 
Most solen nn treaty, sh ul be ri t'l- 
hed by his ma jesty the king of the 
umted king rdom of Gre 
and [reland, ind by his majesty 
the emperor « ae on Russias, and 
the ratificat 10 ms thereof shall be ex. 
changed at St. Peter sbureh 
the space of t en wecks . OF S 
Possible, 


la testium: ny whereof the re. 


\ yp ‘hie 


nult- 
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agree, 
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spective p! tenipotentiar ies, have sien. 


ed the same, and have thereunto 
afixed the seal of their arms 
Done at St. Petersburgh, the sOth 
March---llth April, im the year 
1805. 

(u.s.) Gran desert . Gower. 
(1.s.) ADAMPRINC C, ARTORYSKT. 
(u.s.) ~ xorg pe Novossitzorr. 


First separate arti _ of the treaty 
of concert between his majesty 
and the emperor of Russia, sitn. 
ed at St. Petersburgh, 30th 
March—1 Ith April 1805. 
Hismajesty the emperor of all the 

Russias, h: wine maxX le known to his 

Britann ic mM aaj siy his arrangements 

with the wresties the ¢ emperar of 

Germ ny aa the king of Sweden, 

os Britannic majesty engages to 
ulfil his stipul, tions of the present 

mand OL concert towards each of 
those powers, if, in the — of 
four months, reckoning from the 
diay of the si gnature of the present 
ins trument, Boat those powers, or 
one of them, shall bave caused 
their forces to act against France, 
by virtue of the engagements they 
have taken with his majesty 
emperor of all the Russias. 

‘This separate article shall have 
the same force and validity as if 
were ins send word for word in the 
tre:ty of concert sirned this 
and shail be raiilied at the same 
time. 

In witness whereof, we the under. 
sicned, by virtue of our full pow. 
have signed the present se- 
parate article, and have afhixed 
thereto the seals of our arms, 
his SOt! 


the 


day, 


CTS, 


Done at St. Petersh: roh this 
of - irch—l1th Apvil, in the year 
15 

@ : — Granvitre Lev. Gowrr. 

( Les.) Abam , 
(u.s. } 


CZARTORYSK 
7OTF. 
Fourth 


PRINC 
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Fourth separate article of the trea- 
ty of concert between his majes- 
ty and the empcror of Russia, 
signed at St. Petersburgh, 11th 
Apnil—s0th March, 1505. 


The collecting of 500,000 effecs 
tive mer, mentioned in atticle I. 
of the treaty of concert signed this 
dlay, not being so easy as it ts de- 
sirable, their majesties have agreed 
thatit should be carried mto execu- 
tion as soon as it should be possi- 
ble to oppose to France an active 
force of 400,000 men, composed in 
the following manner: Austria will 
supply 250,000 men, Russia not 
Jess than 115,000 men, indepen- 
dently of the levies made by her in 
Albania, in Greece, &c. : and the 
remainder of the 400,000 will be 
made up by the troops of Naples, 
Hanover, Sardinia, and others. 

This separate arucle shail have 
the same force aud validity, as if 
it were inserted, word tor word, 
in the treaty of concert sicned this 
day, and shali be ratified at the 
same time. 

In witness whereof, we,’ the un- 
dersigned, by virtue of our full 
powers, have signed the present 
separate articie, and have affixed 
thereto the seals of our arms. 

Done at St. Petersburgh, th 
Hith of April---SOUa March, in the 
year 1805. 

(u.s.) Granvitie Lev. Gower. 

L.s.) ADAMrrincrCeARTORYSKI. 

L.s.) Nicoras ve NovossiuzorFr. 


Fifth separate article of the treaty 
of concert between his majesty 
and the emperor of Russia, signs 
ed at St. Petersburch, - L1th 

pril--S0th March 1803. 

Hits majesty the emperor of ail 
the Russias engarces also to march 
as soon aS POssibie an army of not 
less than 60,000 men to the fron- 


tiers of Austria, and also another 
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of not less than 80,000 Men to the 
Prussian frontiers, to be ready to 
co-operate with the said courts ig 
the proportion established by the 
treaty of concert signed this day, 
and to support them respectively 
in case they should be attacked by 
France, who might suppose them 
to be engaged in some negotiation 
tending towards an object contrary 
to her views ; but it ts understood, 
that independently of the 115,000 
men, which his imperial majesty of 
allthe Russias will cause to act 
against the French, he will keep 
bodies of reserve and observation 
upon his frontiers. 

It is moreover agreed, that as the 
forces promised by his majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias shall 


all, or in part, quit the frontiers of 


his empire, his Britannic majesty 
will pay them the subsidies at the 
rare established by the present 
treaty of concert, until the return 
of the said forces to their homes; 
und, morever, the equivalent of 
three menths of subsidy as a pree 
micré mise én campagm. 

The Russian troops already sta 
tioned at the Seven Isiands, or 
which may be intended to be trans 
ported thither, will not enjoy the 
advantage of the subsidies and of 
the premiere mie en campagn’, St 
pulated in the present article, be 
fore the day of :heir leaving the 
Seven Islands to commence theit 
operations against the French. 

‘Lus separate article shall have 
the same force and validity as if it 
were inserted word for word in the 
treaty of concert signed this day, 
and shall be ratified at the same 
time. 

In witness whereof we the under- 
signed, by virtue of our full pow- 
ers, have signed the present s* 
parate article, and have affixed 
thereto the seals of our arms. 

Dox 
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Done at St. Petersburgny the 
Heth April (30ch M irch) 1605. 
(.s.) GRANVILLE Les Gower. 
1s.) ApaM PRINCECZARTORYSKI. 
ts.) NICOLAS DE NovossILiorr. 


Sixth separate Article of the treaty 
of concert between his majesty 
and the emperor of Russta, sign 
ed at St. Perersbureh, liu 
April (30th March) 1805. 

His majesty the king of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and his majesty the 
emperor ct all the Russias, being 
disposed to form an energetic con- 


cert, with the sole view of tisuring 
to Europe a lasting and solid peacs, 


founded upon the principles : ™ 
tice, equity, and the law of naty LIS, 
by which they are constantly guid- 
ed, are aware of the necessity of a 
mutual understanding at this time 
upon several principles, which they 
will evince in pursuance of a pre- 
vious concert, as soon as the events 
of the war may render it necessury. 

These principles are in no deyree 
to control the pubic opinion in 
France, or in any other countries 
where the combined armies may 
cary on their operations, with re- 
spect to the form of government 
which it may be proper to adopt : 
mor tO appropriate to themselves, 
ull a peace should be concluded, 
any of the conquests made by one 
or the other ot the he Hiverent pur 
tes; and to take possession of the 
towns and territories which may 
be wrested from the common ene- 
my inthe name of the country or 
Rate to which by acknowledged 
nght they belong, and in all other 
—, in the name of all the mem- 
UlTS of the league : and finally, to 
— termination of the 
tad fix the... congress, to discuss 
oo Ne provisions ot the law of 


» 4) i$ On a more « . ° " 
— nore determined ba- 
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sis than unfortunately has hitherto 
been practicable; and to insure 
their observance by the estabiish- 
ment of a federative system calcu- 
Jated upon the situation of the dil- 
ferent states of Europe. 

This separate article shall have 
the same force and validity as if it 
were inserted word for word in the 
treaty of concert signed this day, 
and shall be ratified at the same 
time. 

In witness whereof, we the un- 
dersigned, by virtue of cur full 
powers, have signed the present se- 
parate article, and have athxed 
thereto the seals of our arms. 

Done at St. Petersbn-e the lth 
April (80th March) 1805. 

LS.) GRANVILLE |! Ev. GOWER. 
~~ ADAM PRINCECZARTORYSKI, 
(i.s.) Nicocas pe Novossitzorr, 

Eighth separate Article. 

It being povsivle that the bias 
which the French government tries 
to give to the counsels of the dif- 
ferent states of Europe, may dter- 
mine one or other of those states 
to throw obstacles in the way of the 
attainment of the salutary effects 
which are the object of the present 
conce:t, and even to have recourse 
to hostile measures against one of 
the high contracting paities, in 
S} ire of th ir endeavours to esta- 
blish an equitable and permanent 
order of things in Europe, his Bri- 
tannic majesty and his majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias agree 
to make common cause against 
every power which, by the employ- 
ment of its forces, or by too int 
mate an union with France, may 
pretend to raise essential obstacles 
to the development of those mea- 
sures which the high contracting 
parties may have to take, in order 
to attain the object proposed by 
the present concert. 


(M) This 
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This separate article shall have 
the same torce and validity as if it 
were inserted word for word in the 
treity of concert signed this dav, 
and shall be ratified at the same 
time. 

In witness whereof, we the un- 
dersiened, by virtue of our full 
powers, have sipned the present 


, 


S@parrate article, and have affixed 
thereto the seals of our arms. 
Done at St. Petersburgh, the 


Pith April (30c) Mareh) 1505. 


(t.s.) ( eet Liv. Gower, 
(t.s.) ApawprinceCrcarroryskt. 


(1.s.) Nico. ASD} Novos ILAZOP?P. 


Eleventh separate Article. 

The high contracting parties, ac- 
knowledying the necessity of sup- 
porting the propositions ¢ of peace, 
which at is their mtention tom. ike 
to Bonaparte, by enersget ic. 6(de. 
monstrations, have resolved to in- 
vite his imperial and royal apostolic 
majesty to put his armies in a state 
of readiness for aeton without 
delay, by completing their num- 
bers, and by concentrating them 
Mi th c neirh hou rhood the bor- 
ders ot France.---His Britannic ma. 
jesty, couiderlon the extraordmary 
expenses Which this measure well 
render necessary, promises and en. 
gages to furnish to. hts imperial 
and roval majesty, tmmediately 
alter W's auceession to the present 
concert, the sum of LO000,000/ 
sterh H for frrnrerc mine on came- 
fPacre, which th Kine oft! unted 
kingdom ot Great Brut itt al! { lie. 
land will mot reclaim, in case the 
hewotwations for peace should be 
crowned with success, provided 
that, ma contrary event, Austria 
would take the held immediately. 

‘bis s } 
the same force and validity as if 


+ ote 7 ' }, 1] } 
Wakee APUICcic spitlh Have 


were mserted word for word in 


the treaty of concert Signed thic 
day, and shal} be ratified ar the 
sume time 

In witness whereof. » We the under. 
st med, hy virtue of our full now. 
ers, have wrned the Present sep 
rate article, and have affived the 
to the seals ot OUY SYmes, 

Done at St. Peters bur ch, 
Mth April (SOth March) 1805. 
(i.s.) GRANVILLE Liv. Gowers, 
(u.s.) ApameprinceCzantorysre 


(1.8.) Nicoras pe Novoss:rzopy, 


“a* 


wer it. 


the 


separate and secret Article. 

Although the lich contracting 
parties have at reed by the thst s 
paratearticleot the treaty of concert, 
established this day between them, 
that Austiia and Sweden shall n 
partake oft the ady intaces Of the 
said concert, but m the event of 
their brin: ne their forces into ace 
tion 4 o (ras I'r: ince four Mons 
atter its sierratine, by virtue ot 
their eneagements with his majes- 
L\ the emperor cf all the Riursstas 
yet his Brit: iInnic Majesty, conser. 
ing the advant ay * to the future v- 
curity of Europe which results 
from an unien similar to that form. 
ed by his majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias with their mayests 
the emperor of Germany and be 
king of Sweden, tor the purpost & 
opposing the further enr¢ achment 
of Bonaparte, ~ mises to tush 
the stipulations of t he present Con 
cert, m the same degree t ward 
either ot those - Wess it, mn th 
course of the vear 1505, bot! of 
one of them sh ould bring the 
action agamst Frac 
engagements wit 


forces int 
in virtue of ther 


, a moe i ue 
his majesty the emperor ofa 


) 


Reissias. 1, 
This separate and secret arte 
| ne re va 

shall have the same tore and 
sod word por 


ditv. as if it were mseree aaa 
sgt 


. . . rt 
7 ne tf: ( ia is Git sr - " 
ord mt ; 
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is 

ed this dat, and shall be ratified 

at the same time. 
In witness whereof > we the un- 
dm igned, in virtue of our full 

powers have signed the present 


«parate an id secret. article, and 
have afixed thereto the seals of 


our arms 
Done at St Petersburgh, the Lith 
April ( {80th March ) lt S05. 


(us.) Geanvitts Lev, Gower. 
ius.) ApamPRincECZARTORYSKI, 
(1.5.) Nrtoras pk NovossiLzorr. 


Additional Article. 

Tis majesty the emperor of all 
v2 Russi: is having ists in pu irsuance © f 
oa desire to insure success 
tothe enterprise concerted against 
France, determined, in case the 
circumstances should require it, to 
augment the ferces which he has 
promised to bring into action to 
150,000 men, his m yesty the kine 
of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Irland promises and 
engages tO pay, in that case, to 
his impe tial majesty 0 df all the Rus- 
aby for the tr ODS Wi hich he may 
thus add to } 1. 9,000 alreuc ly apreed 
upon, a subsidy and a [vemiere 
mise in campagne, AL the same rate 
iS avroed by the filth s ‘parate 
ticle ot the tre; iL) of concert @s- 
M40u ied bet Ween his maje sty the 
rh of the united king sdom of 
at Britain Nn and Ire! land ana 1 his 
yesty the en weror of allthe Rus- 
web th M harch (11th April) gag ). 
Dis additn nat article « hall} have 
ame fi ree and validity as it it 
wet ! for word in the 
AauONed concert, and shall 
rathed by the two high cone 


en 


° inserte«! wo} 


er 
ZoTemen::, 
° wm aae 


Vattine ’ 
we PONCTS | and the ratifica- 
NM shail | j 
+a | he t CHL: red Bal ihe 
an ‘es of ty } \ } ~ 
ul . VLOKS, J MOner Ww 
r vA) if 
* 
4.) ( ‘ 
hereof, wethe under. 
raed nw Se | 
a 4 Pp: Of ‘ bh ' 
petentiari¢s have stone. 
4 
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ed the same, and have affixed to it 
the seals of their arms. 

Done at St. Petersbureh, the 
10th May (28th April) 1805. 
(u.s.) Granvitte Lev. Gower, 

L.s.) ADAMPRINCECZARTORYSKR 
es NIcOLAs DE Nove SILZOFF. 


Additional Article of the treaty of 
concert signed at St. Peters- 
burgh, the 11th April, 1805. 


His majesty the emperor of all 
the Russias, purposing to concert 
measures with the court of Vienna, 
by which considerable Russian ar- 
mies may be approximated to es 
frontiers of France, by crossing th 
Austrian and Prussian territoric Se 
while it is declared that the objects 
of these movements is to obtain se- 
curiues for the continent, promises 
and engages to his Britannic majes- 
ty, in his own name and in that of 
his allies, that, should even circum- 
stances require, that at the moment 
when the Russian troops began 
their march, they should declare 
that this moven rent was: in no way 
connec et Ww ith an exist ig concert 
with his Britannic majes ty, y but that 
the powers of the continen t reclaim 
the fulfilment by France of her im- 
mediate engagements with them, 
yet as soon as the war shall have 
broken out, they will no longer 
pursue a particular object, but that 
which has been determined by the 
concert of the 30th March ( Apiil 
11) with all the clauses incor- 
por ted with it. 

In return for this assurance, his 
Britannic o sy ‘sty promises and en 
gages, in the first place, to fulfil 
tow: ards the emperor of i the Rus- 
sias the stipulations of the above- 
mentioned concert, in all wu 
parts, as soon as the war shall have 
between Russia and 
France, and especially to furnt h 
tor the Russian tro 


broken out 


§ the subsite 
dies agreed u up ON, P aya ‘e from the 
( M z} day 
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day on which they shall have quit- 
ted the frontiers of the empire, and 
moreover the three months stipu- 
lated subsidy under the name of 
frimiere mie en campagne ; with 
ths cond:uon nevertheless '» that 
how CVE! long may be the term be- 
tween the epoch of 0 the departure ot 
the Russian troops from their fron. 
Cicrs, and that ot the eoMplence- 
ment of hostilities, his Brnuannic ma- 
jesty shall net be bound to pay to 
Russit for that interval more than 
six months subsidy atthe most, the 
premiere mee en campagne bene 
therein comprised. 

In the second place, to fulfil, 
with regard to Austria, all the 
suipulations of the above-mentioned 
eoncert, and especially all that re- 
lates to the subsidies, as soon as 
the ambassador of his imperial and 
royal majesty shall have signed the 
sect: of accession of his court: al nef 
lastly, in the third place, to pay in 
wy ike manner = the — allies 

Russia, who shall assist tn this 
plan ce (except in. case ‘of spe- 
cial arrangements), the subsidie 
Which have been allotted for them 
by the above-mentioned concert, 
and on the « nitions thers in } Cl- 
fied. 

Thi sadditional article shall Desa e 
the same torce and validity, as 
it were mserted word for word in 
hy Vve-mentioned concert, and 
shall be ratified by the two high 


contracting parties, and the ratiui- 


the a 


catuions ¢ changed at St. Peiers- 
burgh, in the space of six weeks, 
or sooner i possi le, 

In faith of whieh, the under- 
Sioned ple n potentrariec have siened 
tf. and have affiaed thereto the seal 
«ft their He fan 

Done at St. Petersburch the 
J2th July (Oth July} Psos. 

(Stened) 


fr 
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Preliminary declaration of 
Stadion to Lord Granville 


Leve 


son Grow ef, dated at St Peter 


burgh 28th July (Augus 9) 
1805. 
‘The undersiened amsbassad Ter, 
rAordimar and plenipotentiary ' 
his imperial and royal apostolic 
THAYesty, by order of his augne 
sovercion, atter having INVite d ha 
excellene \ the ambassad or of Great 
Biii: ain, Lo jon with | him in u 
preliminary deelarations which kk 
has ¢ a d this i with be 
e celleney the prince of Cyart 
skt, has moreover declared as tol. 
lows: 

His imperial and roya 
majesty, in ace coming, | tO the treat) 
Con dene d On the Ot): March (I): 

April) 1803, and subs sequently t2- 
tified by the courts of London and 
St. Peter sburgh, under the re 
vations, modifications, and de 
mands, as announced in the above. 
mentioned prelimi inary declarations 
limits the pecuniary succours, wh 
he expects from his mye sty th 
} * 7 of Great Britain for the cur 
rent year, L805, to 3,000,000; 
sterling, of which sum one mili 
and a half is to be consider ed 
fremiere mise en we agné, and, 
such, is to be furnished wi a as 
tle delay as nossible . and ¢] 
nillion ‘and a halt as subside, 
be paid in equal im nthly paymen' 
until the last day of the year. Th 
subsidies, as well as one million « 
the sum appointed tor premure mS 
en CAMP A Ig, are to be fur is! = 
to his imperial majest¥y and s ; 
remain in his posseswon 6" 
though the vigorous demor 


mcr. 


tions in which his { forces arerct : 
employ ed sho nid n ly) r r : ot , 
hostilities, but hould lead ? 
way of negotiat' n to te et : 
hblishment of peace. S:0FO"% 2 
these armed dem nstratt ye 
Curt? 


fhe grreatcsl and sees 
» 
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sid for the promot mon 0 ft the object 
tr, ta Ww. hicl | ie litipe- 
nal and ro’ } apost he m. yes Lh has 
acceded, he expects le us long 
as they shall continue, the subsidy 
ll likewise continue to be p: aid, 
athe same manner as if his armies 
were employed in actual war ; and 
that for the vear 1506, and i sub- 
wy juent VOATSy in consider: ition ot 
the great ‘number of troops which 
be is Oppos sing to the common ene- 
», the subsidy shall be increased 
th me sum of four millions sterling, 
payable in the same manner as 15 


of the conce! 


vated above, until the return ot 


the regiments into the hereditary 
dominions. 


Hisexcellency the ambassador of 


Great Britain having declared that 
the instructions and precise orders 
{his court precluded him tro: 

accedin 4 without resiriction to he 
apove-! mentione ‘d demands, and 
having engaged, by a preliminary 
ctexchanged agamst the present, 
athe name of his Britannic majes- 
ty, tostipulations which differ from 
em considerably, as well with re- 
gandto the sum, as to the terms 
t the propositions made in the 
mame of his imperial and royal 
spostolic miaje sty. 

The ndersigne “dl accepts this 
a given in by the ambassador 
a Eagland ; br ut he declares at ihe 
same ume, that he does not cousi- 
vr We sums stipulated therein as 
swhcient, and that he e xpressly re- 
arves lor his court the power of 

ammg to this effe ‘cl, and of 
deemnacity te fulalment ot its 
umands, 


. transmitting this preliminary 
ocaration, which is to be tm the 
a and hi ive the V alidity, of the 

x wilemn mete to his exce) 


i- 
mxCy 

: the amba aS id i‘. ot his majes- 
i the king ( f Gyr 


: eat rita ar he IS 
herised to dec © him at the 
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sume tume, that he is re ady 
ceed immediately, on these same 
bases, tothe conclusion of the for- 
mal act of accession ot Ause 2 to 
the concert of the 80u: March 
(lich April.) 

"These presents shall be ratifed 
by the respective courts in as short 
atime as possible. 

In faith of which, the undersign- 
ed, by virtue of the full powers of 
his imperial and royal apostolic 
majesty, has signed the present 
ms declaration, and has 
afixed thereto the seal of his arms. 

Done at St. Petersburgh the 
28th of July (9th — 1805. 

{c.3,) J. Pu 


Compe di 


to pro- 


LEPPe, 
» St: idion. 
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Declaration of count Siadion to 
prince Czartoryski, dated St. 
Petersburgh, 2sth July (9th 
Anyrust) 1805. 

The undersigned ambassador. 
extraordinary and plenipotentitry 
of his imperial and royal ay ostolic 
majesty, being especially authorised 
by the emperor his august master, 
declares, mm answer to the declara. 
s n which has been delivered to 
him by his excellency the 
Caartoryski, of this day’ 
{o}] ~~ 

» His imperial and ri yal ma- 
bate mn accepuny the different ar- 
uicles announced tn this Fathi, 
tion, accedes to the concert con- 
cluded between the courts of Sz, 

Peiersburgh and Lendon the $Ouh 

March (1 uh April) of this year, as 

well as to the last plan, which the 

Russian ministry has caused to be 

presented at Vienna. His majesty 

promises to fulhl the eneavemenis 
thereat, with the exception of the 
modifications, clauses, and de. 
mands included in the d:tlerent 
olycial pieces to whic); hrs mipert il 


(M o) Midjeoty 


prince 
5 date, lS 
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majesty of Russia has given his 
consent in the preliminary declara- 
tion, which will be taken as the 
basis of the concert of measures 
which Austria and Russia are to 
employ for the attainment of their 
object. 

Il. His imperial and royal majes- 
ty engages to execute without delay 
the military arrangement agreed 
wpon at Vienna the 16th of July, 
as well for the armed demonstra- 
tion which is to facilitate the nego. 
tiation, as for the operations a- 
gZainst the enemy which may en- 
sue; in the confidence and certain 
expectation that the present preli- 
minary agreement shall be unex- 
cake and literally fulfilled, 
and that the definitive agrcement 
shall be concluded without delay, 
and on the same basis between the 
three powers. 

111. His imperial and royal ma- 
jesty engages, as soon us the whole 
or a part of the Russian troops 
shall have passed their frontiers, 
not to treat for peace but on the 
basis which his majesty has himself 
acknowledged to be indispensable 
for the safety of Europe; and if 
hostilities shall take place, to make 
neither a peace nor truce, but with 
the consent ot the allies, according 
to the stipulations of the concert of 
tue SOth Mareh (llth April), of 
fits vear, 

The undersigned, in delivering 
the present preliminary declaration, 
which is to be in the place and to 
have the validity of the most so- 
lemn act, to his excellency the 
prince Cvartoryski, is authorised 
to announce to him at the same 
time, that he is ready to proceed 
immediately to the conclusion of 
the formal act of accession of the 
court of Vienna to the concert of 
the 30th March (11th April.) 

The present declaration, and that 
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delivered to the undersigned by his 
excellency the prince Czartory ‘k 
ws , 

shall be ratified by the respective 
sovereigns in the least possible “a 
and the ratifications shal] be » 
changed at St. Petersburgh, 

In*faith of which, the undersies, 
ed ambassador-extraordinary ae 
plenipot ntiary of his imperial and 
royal apostolic majesty, has signed 
the present declaration, has cayed 
to be affixed thereto the seal of big 
arms, and has exchanged tf agains 
the declaration signed this day } 
his excellency prince Czartorysb, 
joint minister for foreign affairs of 
his majesty the emperor of all the 
Russts. 

Done at St. Pr tersburgh, the &) 
August (28th July) 1805, 

(Signed ) J. Purcarre, 

Count de Stadion, 


* 


oe _+--- -_< My 
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Copy of the declaration delivered 
by prince Czartoryskt to the am 
bassador count de Stadion, on 
the 28th July (9th August) 1805, 
The undersigned minister 

foreign affairs, being authorised to 
that effect by his majesty the em: 
peror of all the Russias, declares to 
his excelle icy the ambassador ¢ uni 
de Stadion as follows: 

{. The several observations and 
proposals announced by the court 
of Vienna, in the preliminary ¢ 
claration delivered by the ' 
chancellor of the court and state, 
count de Cobenzel, to the amba 
sador count de Raz umosky, © 
the 7th of July, are assumed " 
his majesty the emperor of al ~ 
Russias, to serve as a basis fer Ue 
concert of measures between © 
court of Russia and those of \ ena 
and of London. In like mani 
the modifications proposed em 
by his imperial und royal may 


+ rs | 
for the regulation ot the affai rhe 
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the continent, are also adopted, in 
case of there being reason to hope 
that war may be avoided by means 
of negotiation. 

II. His majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias confirms the military 
arrangements detailed in the pore 
tocol of conferences held between 
the general baron de Wintzinger 
an one side, and the prince de 
Schwarzenberg, and general Mack 
oathe other, and which was signed 
the 16th of July. And his impe- 
rial majesty engages strictly to ful- 
fil the whole of the measures theie- 
in arranged. 

Ill. His majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias engages, moreover, 
toendeavour to prevail on bis Bri- 
tannic Majesty to consent to the mo- 
difcations and demands contained 
inthe paper entitled, “ Remarks on 
some patticular objects of the con- 
vention signed between the courts 
of Petersburgh and I.ondon the 
$0th of March (11th of April) of 
this year. ’” 

IV. His majesty the emperor of 
allthe Russias promises to use his 
best endeavours to engage his Bri- 
tannic M.tjesty to erant the total 
amount of the subsidiary demands 
made by the court of \ enna swith 
Mus condition nevertheless, that in 
case his imperial majesty, notwith- 
sanding all his exertions, should 
fail in the attempt, this circum- 
ree shall occasion Ro essential 
Change in the measures concerted 
between Rus: wand Austria. 

as His majesty the emperor of 
: the Russias eCnpares, as sOOn as 
the whole or Dart of the Russian 
troops shall have passed their {ron- 
ers, Hot to treat for peace but up- 
on those bases which his imperial 
Majesty has himself acknowledged 


to 7 { , Ty . . a 
; be indispensable tor the satety of 


“urope 5 and when the war shal] 
be VO Lory : my : 
vivsea out, to make neither 
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peace nor 2 truce without the con- 
sent of the allies, according to the 
stipulations of the concert of the 
$Oth +March (11th April) of this 
year. 

The undetsigned, im delivering 
this preliminary declaration, which 
is to be in the place and have the 
validity of the most solemn act, to 
the ambassador of Austria, is au- 
thorised to announce to him at the 
same time, that she is ready to pro- 
ceed immediately on these to the 
conclusion of the formal act of ac- 
cession of the court of Vienna to 
the concert of the SQth March 
(lith April). 

The present declaration, and that 
delivered in return by the ambas- 
sador count de Stadion, shall be 
ratified by the respective sovereigns 
in the shortest possible term, and 
the ratifications exchanged at St. 
Petersburgh. 

In fatth of which, the undersicn- 
ed jotut-minister tor foreign affairs 
has signed the present declaration, 
has caused the seal of his arms to 
be aflixed thercto, and has exchang- 
éd it against the declaration signed 
this day by his exccllency the count 
de Stadion. 

Done at St. Petersburgh the 2th 
July (9th Aug ) 1805. 


(Signed ) 
4 ~ 
(1...) ADAM PRINCE CZARTORYSKI. 


a 





Declaration of prince Czartorys\i 
to lord G. L. Gower, dated St. 
Petersburgh, 28thJuly (4th Aug. ) 
1805. 

The undersigned joint-minister 
for forcign affairs, being authorised 
to that effect by his majesty the 
emperor of ail the Rissias, declares 
to his excellency the ambassador, 
lerd Granville Leveson Gower, as 
follows :--- 


(M 4) I. The 
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I. The undersigned has this day 
exchanged with his excellency the 
ambassador of Austria the declara- 
tions of which copies are hereto an- 
nexed., 

Il. His majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias expects that the 
ambassador of Eneland will agree 
in the name of his court without 
reserve to their contents: and that 
if he do not consider himself suf- 
ficiently authorised thereto, he will 
express in a formal declaration the 
several points to which he can im- 
meciutely assent. 

iil. ‘Vhe undersigned is autho- 
rise | to exchange this declaration 
caer tinst that which shall be deliver- 
ed tohim by his excellency lord 
Granvilie Leveson Gower. 

‘The present deciaration, and thor 
delivered in return by the amis. 
saidor of Enelat 1, which are te be 
in the plice and to have the valid. 
ty of the rost solemn a alt t 
ratified by the respective sovereigns, 
and the ratifications exchanged at 
St. Petersbu on in the sbortest pus- 
sible term. 

Ta taith of which, the undervien- 
ed jomnteminister for toretgr atharrs 
has stened the 


: . 
h is ¢ inised to be air xed fo i tae 


resene ce larath Ih, 


} } i by . ] 
Seal or fs arms, and Nasexchuneed 
; at } , . » @ . 
WF aginst Tacadces ar ilion stoped tits 


diy by hy CVC len y thit ambus \- 
aloTr ¢ ft | Star ‘ & 


oth of July 1S05. 
(Ls) ADAM PRINCBCZARTORYSKI 
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Declaration, signed by his maies- 
ty’s ambessador at St: Peters. 
burch, and delivered to prince 

Cvartuyski andtoa count de Sta- 

dion, 9th s\usrust ISO. 

The undersi¢ned ambassador-ex- 


ordinary and plenipotentiary of 
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his Britannic majesty, havine heen 
invited by his excellency the pri i 
Czartoryski jomnt-minister for § 
reign attains, and t! C Count de Sta. 
dion ambassador-extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of his imperial 
royal apostolic majesty, to accede 
to the declarations reciprocal], els 
changed between the two Impenal 
courts on this day, the 9th of Ay. 
gust, in virtue of his full powers 
declares as follows : 

The several observations and 
proposals expres ed by the court of 


Vieuna in the prelimivary declara. 


tion delivered by the vice chancel. 
lor of the court and st rte, the count 
de Cobenzel, to the ambassador 
count Razoumosky, on the 7th of 
July, and in the Memotre Raisonné 
of the Zist of July. are assumed by 
hi. muviesty the ot the united 
einydorm of Great Brian and Ire 
lind, &c. &c. to serve as a basis 
forthe concert of measures between 
the three courts of Londen, Vienna, 
anc Petersburgh, and the modifi. 
cations propesed therein, for the 
regula ion of the affairs of the con 
tinent, are in like manver adopied, 
ii case there sh uuld be reason to 
hope that war niay be avoided by 
the means of negotiation. 

The British ambassador, while 
he declares that his positive instruc 
tions preclude him from acceding 
to the PECUNEITY di wands of the 
court of Vienna, enrages, im te 
name of his soveregn, that the 
monthly subsid'es acreed to by the 
concert of the 30th March (11th 
April) shall be payable trom the Is 
ot Ov . her 1805; he engages like» 
wise to advance, with the least pose 
sible delay, the equivalent of hve 
months’ subsidies, under the head 
of premiere mise en Care) agnty = 


this Cr) ess CON NtION, that his Bn- 


. . a v het 
tannic mayesty ma) reclaim Wee’ 
} ue heen made 
ever payments shall have beens < 
i 
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» favourrab. his imperial and royal 
maiesty, -beyond the million stipu- 
ited by the eleventh additional 
article of the above-mentioned trea- 
ty, whether as premiere mise en 
campogne, or as current subsidy, 
in case that the negotiations which 
are about to be set on foot with the 
French government do not termi- 
nate in War. 

He declares, moreover, that if 
the said negotiations shall not be 
brought to a conclusion before the 
git. day of December 1805, 
the expiration of the first three 
months shail be the term of the 
payients Which are to be continued 
monthly, until the commencement 
of hostilities. 

His mperial and royal majesty 
having envaged to embody an arm- 
ed force of not less than $20.90 
mn, undersipned consents, 
that te advances to be made, une 
der tie head of /rmiere mse cn 
(SmParne, shall be paid Ace rding 
to this calculation, with this condi- 
tion nevertheless, that it, contrary 
toallexpectution, the Austrian ar- 
mes do not amount to the force 
above specified, his Britannic ma- 
jetymay decuct from this payment 
asum proportionate to the nume 
be: that are wanting. 

Toe British ambassador cannot 
consent to the modifications and 
demands contamed in the paper 
entitled + Remarks on some par- 
teular Objects of the Convention, 
a between the courts of Peters- 
—o and of London, the 30th 
March ( ith April)” of this year ; 
o ne has hitherto received no in- 
“actions from his court, which au- 


a < Hun to accede to such dee 
hands, 


The Britikh ar 
uc British ambassador accepts 


the acceces,y hy ' 

' fecession of his majesty the em- 
“TOr ay king ’ , 
, und mig, under the condi- 


Meas spe 


‘fed in the preliminary 
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declarations exchanged this day be- 
tween the plenipotentiaries of their 
imperial and royal majesties, with 
this formal reservation, that this 
acceptation shall be considered as 
valid, nor the above-mentioned en- 
gagements obligatory, unless the 
court of Vienna shall on their side 
conform themselves to th: whole 
of the stipulations of the said act. 
The undersigned, in delivering 
to his excellency prince Czartory- 
ski and count de Stadion the pre- 
sent preliminary declaration, which 
is to be in the place and have the 
validity of the most solemn treaty, 
is authorised to announce to him at 
the same time, that he ts ready to 
proceed immediately on these bases, 
to the conclusion ef the formal act 
of accession of the court of senna 
to the concert of S0th March-- 


bith April. 


’ 
tne 


‘} he e presents shall be ratinied 
by the respective courts in the 
shortest jx ssibl term. 


In witness whereot the undersigne 


ed, by virtue of the full powers ot 
his Britannic majesty, has signed 
the present prelimimary declaration, 
and athxed thereto the seal ot his 
arms. 

Done at St. Petersburgh the 28th 
July (9th August.) 


(v.s.) GRANVILLE Lev. Gower. 


ees _ _ -——_ — - - - — - -— 


Treaty between his majesty and the 
kingr of Sweden, signed at Bec- 
kascog, Sd October 1805. 

In the name of The Most Holy and 

Undivided Trinity ! 

His majesty the king ofthe united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and his majesty the king of 
Sweden, in pursuance of the tes 
of friendship and good understand- 
ing by which they are at present 
so happily united, desirous of es- 
tablishing 
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pablishing a more direct communi- 
cation upon every thing which re- 
Jates to the present war, which the 
French government has excited 
against several powers, by mea- 
sures equally unjust and offensive, 
and by conducting itself upon prin- 
ciples incompatible with the securt- 
ty and tranquillity of every inde- 

dent state ; their said majesties 
Rone judged proper to concert to- 
gether upon the means of opposing 
a sufficient barrier to the misfor- 
tunes which menace the whole of 
Europe, In consequence they have 
chosen and named for their pleni- 
potentiaries, videlicet, his majesty 
the king of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the ho- 
nourable Henry Pierrepeint his en- 
voyeextraordinary and minister-ple- 
nipotentiary to his Swedish majes- 
ty; and his majesty the king of 
Sweden, the sieur Christopher ba- 
ron de Toll, a lord of the kingdom 
of Sweden, governor-general of the 
duchy of Scania, general of cavalry 
in his armies, chief of the regiment 
ot Carbineers of Scania, knight and 
commander of his orders, and 
knight of all the Russian orders ; 
Who, after having communicated 
their respective full powers, have 
azreed upon the following articles : 

Art. I. There shall be a pertect 
understanding, friendship, and al- 
liance between his Britannic majes- 
ty and his majesty the king of Swe- 
den. 

Art. IT, The convention conclu- 
ded between their said majesties on 
the 3ist of August last, is hereby 
renewed, and shall remain in full 
force and validity, independent of 
the new stipulations contained in 
the present treaty. 

Art. JII. His majesty the king 
of Sweden, desirous of co-operating 
with effect towards the succes; of 
the general plan, engages te furnish 
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a corps of troops destined to a+ 
against the common enemy, jp 
concert with the allies, and een, 
cially with the troops of 
rial majesty of all the Russias, 
which shall be landed in Pome. 
rania. The number of Swedish 
troops employed for this Purpose 
shall be fixed in every case at 
twelve thousand men. 
_ Art. IV. His Britannic majesty, 
in order to facilitate to his Swedig) 
majesty the means of acting with 
vigour, and conformably to the sea. 
timents of zeal and interest by 
which he is animated for the com 
mon cause, engages to furnish him 
an annual subsidy at the rate of 
12/. 10s. sterling tor every man; 
which subsidy shill be paid in equal 
proportionsat theend of eachmonth. 
Art. V. His Britannic majesty 
morever engages, as acompensation 
for the expenses of assembling, 
equipping, and conveying the sad 
troops, to furnish, under the head 
of putiing them in motion, a sum 
equal to five months subsidy, to 
be calculated according to the scale 
laid down in the preceding article, 
and payable immediately after the 
ratification of the present treaty. 
Art. VI. The two high contract 
ing parties engage not to lay down 
their arms, nor to conclude seace 
with the common enemy, but by 
mutual consent; but, on the con- 
trary, to remain firmly and ist 
parably united, as long as the war 
lasts, and until the conclusion of 
a general pacification. if 
Art. VII. In pursuance of te 
engagements agreed upon between 
the two high contracting partes 
by virtue of the preceding articles 
not to lay down their arms but by 
common consent, his Britannic Ms 
jesty engages to continue the subs 
dies stipulated by the present Wess 
until the end of the war. hoa 
Art. Vii! 
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Art. VIII. His Britannic ma- 


tecty, in order as well to cover the 
expenses of the return of the Swe- 
dish army, as of all other objects 
connected therewith, engages to 
continue the subsidies stipulated by 
the present treaty, until three 
months after the peace. 

Art. IX. His Britannic majesty, 
impressed with the importance of 
putting the fortress of Stralsund in 
the best possible state otf defence, 
engages to place, immediately aticr 
the exchange of the ratifications 
of the present treaty, at the dispo- 
sal of his Swedish majesty, the ad- 
ditional sum of 50,0002. sterling 
for that purpose. 

Art. X. The present treaty shall 

e ratified by the two high con- 
tracting parties, and the ratifica- 
tions thereof shall be exchanged in 
six weeks, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, we, the un- 
cersigned, in virtue of our powers, 
have signed the present treaty, and 
have thereunto affixed the seals of 
our arms. 

Done at Beckascog, the 3d Oc- 
tober, 1805. 

(was signed) 
t.s.) Henry Pierrepont. 
i.s.) J.C. Baron ve Tort. 





TREATIES, &c. 


Presented by his majesty’s com- 
mand to both houses of parjia- 
ment, January 2sth, 1806. 

Preliminary and secret convention 
between his majesty and the king 
ot Sweden, signed at Stockholm, 
3d December, 1803. 


His majesty the king of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and his majesty the 
ing of Sweden, being animated 
with a mutual desire to strenethen 
and draw closer the ties of friend- 
saip and harmony which so bap- 


<? 
~ 
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ily exist between the two counts, 
Kevas thought proper, with this 
view, to regulate, by a preliminary 
and secret convention, certain 
x0ints of their natural interests re- 
tative to the present situation of 
affairs ; their said miajesties have 
named for that purpose, his ma- 
jesty the king of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the sieur Henry Pierrepoint his 
envoy extraordinnry and minister 
plenipotentiary ; and his majesty 
the king of Sweden, the sieur Fre- 
deric d’ Ehrenheim, president of his 
chancery and commander of his 
order of the polar star, who, after 
having reciprocally communicated 
their full powers, have agreed upon 
the following articles :— 

Art. I. His Britannic majesty, 
in order to enable his Swedish ma- 
jesty more effectually to provide 
for the defence of Stralsund 
against any attack whatever on the 
part of the French, engages to pay, 
once for all, the sum of sixty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, which 1s to 
be appropriated solely to that pur- 
pose; this sum shall be remitted in 
three payments, at the interval of 
a month between each, the first of 
which is to become due upon the 
ratifications on this convention 
being exchanged. 

Art, If. His majesty the king of 
Sweden engages, so long as the war 
between Sweden and lrance con- 
tinues, or during the space of 
eighteen months for the least, to 
permit the establishment of a d-. 
pét in Swedish Pomerania, either 
at Stralsund, or in the island of 
Ruecen, or in both those places, for 
the corps of Hanoverians which his 
Britannic majesty shall be desirous 
Oi raising tucre. 

Art. Li. The eficers apporrted 
to raise the «aid levies, shall be al- 
lowed to clothe, arm, and viciual 
them; to ‘orm them into batta, 

ligag 
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lions, and to remove them out of 
Swedish Pomerania into such 
places, and in such proportions, as 
hits Britanie majesty shall judge 
proper. 

Art. IV. The stipulations of the 
two preceding articles being found- 
edon the principle that Sweden ts 
actually declared a belligerent 
party, it is understood that the said 
articles Il. and ill. are to be sus- 
pended in their operation unt) his 
Swedish majesty shall find himsell, 
by the return of the open season, 
In a situation to send additional re- 
imforcements mto Pomerania, in- 
somuch that no measure relative to 
these disposiiions can be adopted 
before that time. 

Art. V. His majesty the king of 
Sweden engages moreover to grant 
to the subjects of his Dritannic 
majesty, durme the continuation 
et the war between Great Britain 
and France, the right of an exrepde 
at Stralsund, tor all the articles of 
the erowth, produce, and merchan- 
dise, as well of Great Britouin as of 
her colonics, sipped in British or 
Swedish vessels. -Ail such articles 
mitended for re-exportation, whether 
by sea or land, shall only pay a 
duty of three quarters per cent. ad 
valorem; and those tor consump- 
tion such duties only as are actu- 
ally established at the port ot Stral- 
sumd with respect to the most ta- 
voured nations. A more detailed 
arranvement of this branch of 
commerce, as likewise of 
poms, whereby the commercial 
mierests of the two nations might 
be more closely connected, is to be 
reserved for a particular act. 

Art. VI. His majesty the king 
of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and his ma- 
jesty the kine of Sweden, mutu- 


otner 


ally engage to ratify the present 


act, and the ratifieations thereof 


shall be excha ged im the space of 
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six weeks, or sooner, if possib 
be computed from the day 
signature. , 
In Wilness whereof, we the un. 
dersigned, furnished with the ful 
powers Of our respective sovereiups 
. i 
have signed the present convention, 
and have thereunto affixed the 
ot our arms. 
Done at Stockholm this $¢ De. 
cember 1804. 
(was signed 
(L.S ) Hexay Pierrepont. 
(L.. 5S.) IF. D’Eurennein, 


} 
al, to 
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Convention between his majesty 
and the kine of Sweden, signed 
at Helsingbory, the Sst August 
1805. 


Art. [. The preliminary and 
secret “convention concluded be. 
tween the sovereigns on the Sd 
December 1804, is renewed, and 
shall contmue in tul! torce and va. 
lidity duriog the period heren- 
afier specified m Art. VIL. 

Art. IJ. His majesty the king of 
Great Britain, coneciving that the 
object staced in the preamble can- 
nat be more completely attained 
with respect to Swedish Pomerania, 
than by maintaining the fortiess of 
Stralsund in a respectable. state of 
defence, in order to preserve a ral- 
lying point and place © 
the fi Trees ot ‘ 
and especially for t 

‘ 


he troops ot 

, ° » 

the emperor of all 
‘4 


case his impertal majesty should 
be desirous of landing his torces at 
that place m order to co-operate 
in the ceneral plan, engages to pay 
monthly the sum of one thousand 
eight hundred pounds sterling, for 
every thousand men ©! requir 
troops with which his Swedish 
majesty shall reinforce the usual 
garrison of the city of Sirals ad. 


Art. Lil. A garrisen of CiAR> 
° thousand 
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thourand men in the whole, bemg 
deemed sufFoent for the detence 
of this place, and the ustial grr 
son, includin the burgher militia, 
amounting to upwards of four 
thousand; it is unterstood that 
the reinforcement spoken ot inthe 
preceding article shall not exceed 
four thousand men of regular 
troops, so that the subsidies to be 
furnished by his majesty the king 
of Great Britain will amount to 
the sum of seven thousand two 
hundred pounds sterling per month. 

Art. IV. ‘The payment of the 
above-mentioned sub idies shall be 
made before the end of every 
month, and shall be computed irom 
the first day of July last, for the 
Swedish troops, amounting to 
fifteen hundred men, actually in 
Stralsund, and for the reinforce- 
ments which may arrive there, from 
the day of their landing. 

Art. V. The two high contract- 
ing parties not having been able 
toagree uponthe expenses of trans- 
ports, his majesty the king of 
Sweden, desirous of affording a 
convincing proof of his wish to 
contnbute to the success of the 
common cause, engages to be at 
the sole char, Cc of conveying to 
Pomerania the tro« rs which are to 
be sent there i, pursuance of the 
present convention, and not to ree 
quire any thing for their return. 

Art. Vi. Hismajesty the empe- 
tor of all the }} issias Lavine signifi. 
ed his dis re tol ida part of his 
troops in Pomerania, his Swedish 
Majesty eneayes, im canseguence 
of the present convention, to af- 
ford every facility in his power to 
sich disembarkation, and more- 
over to enter into particular stipu- 
lations with his imperial majesty 
on that head. 

Ar. VEL. As the conditions of 
the obligations contained in articles 
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IT. and JIU. of the preliminary 
and seeret convention, limit the en. 
jeyment of the privileges therein 
granted to the king of Great Bri- 
tain te ihe duration of the war be. 
tween Sweden and France, or to 
the period of eighteen months for 
the least, and his Britannic ma- 
jesty not having availed himself of 
the stipulations of the above-men- 
tioned articles, his majesty the king 
of Sweden engares to extend them 
as long as the subsidies fixed by the 
present convention shall be dis- 
charged by Great Britain, and 
whilst that power shall continue 
the war against France, in conjunc- 
tion with Russia. 

Art. VILI. The ratifications of 
the present convention shall be ex- 
changed at Stockholm wrthin six 
weeks, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof we the un- 
dersigned, in virtue of our powers, 
have stened the present conven- 
tion, and have aflixed thereto the 
seals of our arms. 

Done ut Helsingborg the SIst ot 
August }505, 

(Signed) 
(L. S.) Heiney Prerrerowr. 
(L. 5.) J.C. Panon De Tout. 





Act of Guarantee by the emperor 
of Russi: of the convention 
sirned at Helsingborg on the $d 
of December 1804. 


A convention havine been con- 
cluded this day, by the intervention 
of his inajesty the emperor of all 
the Russias, between his majesty 
the king of the united kingdom af 
Great Britain and Ireland and his 


mijesty the hing ( { Sweden, to 
provide { } the remntorcement of 
the garrison of Stralsund, in pur- 


suance of the seeret and prejimi- 
nary convention of the Sd of Dee 
cember ISOL; the two high COl- 
tracting 
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tracting parties have amicably re- 
guested his imperial majesty to 
consent to guarantee the execution 
ot so desirable an object. His ma- 


jesty the emperor of ali the Rus- 
sias has accordingly willingly a- 
greed to a measure which tends 


solely to so salutary an end; and 
having thereunto furnished us with 
his full powers, we, the undersigu- 
ed, envoy extracrdinary and nuni- 
ster plenipotentiary of his imperial 
Majesty, declare and assure by this 
present act, in virtue of cur full 
powers, that his majesty the em- 
peror of all the Russias guarantees 
the convention which has been 
siened this day between hts ma- 
jesty the king of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Iveland 
and his Majesty the king of Swe- 
den, in all its extent, as well with 
the two separate articles which are 
annexed to it, and which form 
part of the same, as of all the other 
conditions, clauses, and stipulations 
which are contained therein, tn the 
best possible form ; 4 and that his 
imperial majesty will cause to be 
forwarded and delivered the par- 
ticular ratihfcations of this act of 
guarantee. 

In faith of which, we have sign- 
ed the present act, and have caused 
the seal of our arms to be thereto 
aftixed, and have exchanged it 
against the acts Gf acceptation ; as 


shall be likewise eachanged the 
ratications ot the present act 
against the ratifications of the 
said acts of acceptation, in the 


space of six weeks, or socner if pes- 
sible. 

Done at Helsingborg this 
gay of August 1805. 


(L. s.) 


Sst 


D. Arorrus. 


[ This is simply the acceptance by 
bis majesty of the Russian guar- 
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antee to the treaty of Hel 
borg, of Slst August, 1k 


Cis v- 
< 003. } 


First separate article of the 
tion of Helsing ‘bor; gy sign 
August, 1SO5. 

His majesty the king of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and ITrel, ad, and his maiesty the 
king ot Sweden, h laving agreed he 
the present separate and additio nab 
article, that the subsidies fixed by 
the 2d and 3d articles of the c Q 
vention signed this day, shall con 
tinue to be paid by Great Brita 
during the continuance of the war 
between that power and France, 
conjoint ly with Russia, or as long 
asthe state of affairs and the operas 
tions of the allies hall dhe on ¢ that 
the fortress of Stralsund be kept 
in a respectable state of defence, 
unless the two high contracting 
parties shall mutaally consent to 
the cessation of such subsidies. In 
both cases, if the term of their 
payment should happen, when the 
sea is innavigable, his Britannic ma- 
jesty engages, nevertheless, to con- 
tinue their payment, according to to 
the same rate as heretofore, till the 
day of the return of the Swedish 
troops into Pomerania, wh ich shall 
take place the earliest opportunity. 


nven. 
d $} > 
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Second separate article of me . 
convention of Helsingborg, sign 
ed the SlIst ol August 1805 
"rhe Hanoverian troops, wl hich 

(in pursuance ef the stipulavon 

of the second and third articles ot 

the secret and prelimmary conven 

tr n ot the Sd ot December IMM, 

renewed by the 

the present con ntion ) 

h crewailer assem thled in Sw vedish Po- 

<-weiges 1, sha! th conunue, as long as 

the y rem. in in that prov! ince, Un- 
der the supreme orders of the com- 
mander in chief of the unites 


seventh article a 
may be 


{urce . 
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forces, without any violation of the 
rights established in the three 
abovementioned articles. 

This separate article shall have 
the same force ind validity, as uf 
+ were inserted word tor word in 
the convention sizned this day, and 
shall be ratified at the same time, 

In faith of which, we the under- 
signed, by virtue of our full powers, 
have signed the present separate 


article, and have caused the seal of 


our arms to be thereto affixed, 
Done at Helsingborg, Uns SIst 
day of August 1805. 
(Signed) 
(L. 5.) Hesay Prerrrrowr, 
(L. 5.) J.C. Baron Dt Tout. 


a we we oe es A ce 


PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE NE- 
GOTIATION. 

Laid before both houses of parlia- 

ment, by his majesty’s command, 


TRANSLATION. 


Estract from a letter from M. Tal- 
leyrand to Mr. secretary Tox, 
cated Paris, March 5, 1s06.— 
Received March 19. 

Paris, March 5, 1806. 

Itmay be agreeable to you to 
receive news from this country. 

I send you the emperor’s Spee h 
tothe legislative body. You will 
therein see that our wishes are still 
for peace. I donot ask what is 
Me@revalling inclination with you; 
but if the advantages of pea e are 
duly *ppreciated, you know upon 
What basis it May be discussed : 

TRANSLATION. 

Extract from a speech delivered by 

the chief of the French goveri- 


ment to the legislative body on 
the 2d of March, ISO. 


' 


lect 2 vs 
a. Gesire peace with Leneland. 
Amy part, I shall never delay it 
“famoment. I shall always be 
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ready to conclude it, taking for its 
basis the stipulations of the weaty 
of Amiens. 
No. 12. 
Communication made by the earl 
of Yarmouth to Mr. Secretary 

Fox, dated June 13, 1806, 

A few days after my arrival at 
Paris trom the dspdt at Verdun, 
Mons. Talleyrand desired me to 
call upon him ; having done so, he 
told me that the French govern. 
ment had been looking out for 
some means by which a secret and 
conhdential communication might 
be made, explanatory of the senti- 
ments and views ot Irance, as well 
as the outlines of the terms on 
which peace might be restored be- 
tween the two countries. 

Having mentioned the extreme 
desire of making this communica. 
tion in such a manner that no pub- 
licity might in any case ensue, 
should the object of it not be ob- 
tained, Monsieur ‘Talleyrand pro- 
ceeded to state, iff a lone argu- 
ment, which it is useless to repeat, 
as it forms the substance of several 
of the French vovernment’s dis- 
patches, the reasons which prevent 
their treating for a general peace 
joindy with Russia. 

He said, that in a dispatch sent 
some weeks before to Mr. Vox, he 
had been ordered to name Lisle 
rather than Amiens tor the negotia- 
tion of a definitive treaty, in order 
to remove all former dit.cussions, 
and to facilitate to England the 
possession of Malta. 

I then took the liberty of mter- 
ruptine M. Talleyrand, to say that 
however datterine the conhidence 


he was ordered to place nm me might 


be, yet that, feeling as I did, the 
; 1 

ercests, «1 1 al ve all the henou 

; ¥ 

oLmMY country, Was Hnporsiois 


t] ul facome 


lJ 
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munication having peace for its 
object, against which I should feel 
obliged to vote in parliament ; and 
viewing the restoration of Hanover 
in this light, I could not receive 
any further communication tll I 
had explicit declaration with regard 
to his majesty’s German domi- 
nions. 

M. Talleyrand then broke off the 
conversation, desiring me to return 
the third day after. At the ex- 
piration of this time I waited upon 
him again, when he informed me 
that, considering the extreme stress 
which appeared to be laid upon 
this point, Hanover snould make 
no dithculty. 

Authorised by the concession of 
that in which the honour of the king 
and that of the nation «ppeared 
most mierested, { inquired whether 
the possession of Sicily would be 
demanded, it having been so said, 
“ Pons Pawn, nows ne vous la de- 
mandons pas; 6d vous la pos edions 
elle pourroit augmeater de beaucoup 
des diftculses*.? Considering this 
to be very positive both from the 
words and manner of delivermg 
them, | concetved it improper to 
make further questions. Nous 
nervous demandons rien }’? aMount- 
ing to an admission of uti porsidetis 
as applicable to his majesty’s con- 
quests, 

M.'Talleyrand mentioned strong- 
ly the recognition of the emperor 
and the ditierent branches of his 
family as absolutely cxapected. On 
this I took occasion to state the 


solidity. which the recognition of 


© You are in possession of it, we do not ask it of you ; if we possessed it, 1% OE 


Very much avement our dillrculties. 
* ’ 2 "s 
+ We ask nothing from you. 


t A great cealis in preparation, but nothing is vet done. 


> 
PAPERS. r ison, 
Great Britain would TIVE to the: 
es ablishment, andinquired wherh 
the Viench government 
guarantee the integrity 
toman empire. The 
yes, } 


hether 
would 
of the O». 
ANSWer was 
it it must be soon. « Bear. 
COUP Se Prepare mals rien n'est faye ¢. 
—Reveriugr to the first conversa. 
tion, 1 desired to know whether a 
middle term micht not be found at 
mn — time to obtain the object 
esired by the French covernm 
and hat desired oa 
of not treating in & manner uncon. 
nected with Russia. To this he 
answered that they were entirely 
ready to give every facility to the 
arrangement of the respective in. 
terests ot the two powers, or that 
a British minister should, being 
authorised by the emperor Alex. 
ander, stipulate for both. 

The last words of M. Tallevrand 
were, “ Les sentiments de la France 
sont entitrement changes; I aigreur 
qui caracteriso:t le commenc-ment de 
cette guerre mexiste plus, et ce gw 
no's destions le plus c'est de powvnr 
vivre en bonne intelligence avec une 
auss! grinds put.sance que la Grande 
Lretag nell.” 

(Signed ) 


No. 14. 


; _— 
Extract from a dispatch from the 

earl of Yarmouth to Mr. secre- 
tary Fox, dated Paris, June 1% 


LS06.—R eceived June lst. 


Yarmouth. 


Paris, June 19, 1806 
Sir, 


[ thave the honour to iniorm you 


ee 


, 
mah? 


} feom what they were: 


*° . . e ‘ > 
) The sentiments entertaines mm France are entirely dillerert i 


The asperity which characterized the cominencement of th: , 
and what we :ros desire is, to live in harmony wiih so great a power as OTe 


vs, 
5 war, no longer ¢ ‘ 
at Brita 


- wai, 


Vf 


wa 
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° ’ -dar 

that, in —- to your orders, 
> haste Wl ry yowe 

| made al] the haste in my power 


to arrive at Paris as soon as POS- 


1OW e\ ‘rT prevent- 
sble; ¢ calm at sea h . 


ed my ge ‘tit ivf here till the after- 


on of the 16th. 

" unmediately w: ited upon M. 
Talleyrand to deliver to him the 
dispatches you entrusted to my 
» put olf any 


ry 
. 


. an wo u cf » 
re, and i re< } 1esic d ; 
wmversation on the su blocs of my 
ney till next day. 1 intend 


~ 


nploying this interval to — 
ur to see M. d’Ou ibri ily vat Pa 

ed ceammunicate with him mt 
‘ously to the seeing again M, 'Tal- 


“* 


tf. 


rand, or at anv rate to obtain 
me knowledge of his motions. 
a however, to my leaving 
. Talleyrand, he expressed to me 
that although the desire of peace 
was equally sincere NOW as It Was 
hen | quitted Paris, yet that some 
changes had taken place which he 
d hinted at the possibility of 
when [ last saw him, alluding to 


¢ nepe- 
readiness of Russia to treat se- 


ately s a turther mentioned 


Mliy g «hiild 
, ' . } a =.= . 
t the emperor had received TC- 
-* bene kh; } e} . ¢] . " 
Ss from his brother and the ge- 
ul Olnice) Unde! his ord IS, 
r that Nap! could not be 
i out \y imhoutl ‘ Ys na tiie 
Lope 

ability they i Ol ry wy. Fr 

‘ ‘ ‘ a? 
4 } 

on of that island. I aa. 
ed} ly 7 ordert 1 to 

, 

. . 

C the restoration ot Naples to 
king of Sicily as at , 


Peston of their separation. 
. ‘ 
it mye }. | 
ic Ncuy to be the creat 
x ..%, , ao : 
hy a 
. yy though perhaps, were 
Te nn athe + - l 
fo on }} . ettil . ‘7S, t over. 
La Oy TA! { olten and se ously 
Rated the - vers} , 
3 eae “es s ui rmi wLtON 
'hho . 
i emney, ’ * . _ * 
ny hot to consent to 
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ee 
—/ 
~ 
fc 
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our demands of Naples, Venice, 
istria, and Dalmatia, or to alienate 
any part of his Italian states to 
form a provis ion fer the king of 
Sardinia, 

Against cessions in the West In- 
dies or elsewhere | solemuly pro- 
ested; nor do I think they care 
suihciently about these objects to 
give any sufficient continental equi- 
valent tor them. 

M. ‘lalleyrand often repeated 
that the emperor had inquired 
whether I head any powers, adding, 
e gu’ en politique on ne peut parler 
la méme langue, st on ny est é:ales 
men avorise*;? and as tre juently 
said daat they considered that Hane 
over for tae honour of the crown, 
Malta for the honour cf the navy, 
and the Cape of Good Hope for 
the honour of the British com- 
merce, to be sufficient inducements 


to induce 


his Majesty's minisiers to 
make peace. 


P. 5. On Tuesday 16th June I 


omet , ry . — 

waited upon WM. ‘| ‘vrand, and 

beran the conversation by alluding 
«> ’ 


to the changes he jhad hinted at the 


yt 4 
] +! } t C, ‘ I ‘ { ] lve to 
’ ‘ 
1 t the substance ef what had 
oe ee si ‘ 

y>.% edat my for Met *wSWIth 
Been s,/4 4 4 = } 
At, ana W cn had ) Nis dees 
sire communicated. Iie ager 


‘ 
. * «: ‘ ’ owt ‘ ‘ 

: > 1 ' 
that bale SAshLCIMICill WAS ACCUPALC. 


N . 15. 
extract of a dis} atcn from Mr. 


i 
secretary Fox to ’ 
secretary Fox to the earl of Yare 
’ 
mouth, dated Downing-street, 


7 > ‘ ee 
JUhC ats 1SUG. 

1) Wrin r.cippe?* June mn. 1805, 
ord he honour on 
°C : } . 
Odturdav evenin : 
lordshin's letters of the 19th, a id 
should sooner have answered them, 
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if had not been for these three 
days past totaily meapable of at- 
tending to business. 

I am very happy to learn that 
M.‘Tallevrand acknow ote. res your 
accounts ef former conversations 
to be accurately correct ; ao when 
he does acknowledge this, I have 
no conception on what ground he 
ean recede frem what he said so 


. . ‘ , 1 ' o 
errstinctivy to vour tord hip berore, 


unon the subject of Sicily: * Vows 

4 AVES, TONS Ne VCS é demandons 
1 ls ue ' 

riint,’ are the words that made 


the more mpresston en me, because 
i! ( optamed im t wo jaties clause 
of the sentence had been used by 
his excell y inone « his letters 
tome. Itwes cn the fanh of the 
nti possidetis being to be strictly 
observed ws the basis, and particu- 
laly Sicily, on whieh satisfaction 

bad been given to your lordshi p, 
that his majesty was imduced to 


. ° oh ee ! 
authorise your lordship to held 
»* . j o? 1.4 re 17 
puri r col rences Witih iva, lieve 
rand. <4 {ny tergiversation or ca- 
as el, 8 SQ Ee 
Vib eTCLOTeEe ON CHAAL urtiicie, Wouid 

= . . — om, jen = 

be oh aa as ‘ ‘ ‘ hee ‘ ‘i i ot the 

prs paOsecd bil In als most essential 
ryt , ; . 

part. Lo sav that fianover is an 


; a : 
exception to tie privcipte ts th vain, 


° . t 
In as muuch as Hanover 1s to be 
, 3 ; . b | 
Vi Maa EAT SV mm oOnOUT f tie 
cTcy ls Ww ) si I S tl Hat C, 
' ’ 
toe rec hoas pre cd Wih ree 
: . : ; 
wird to the brenci BE RE Dae | ci its 
‘ ‘ 
4 veplyene , ' 9 ' ’ 
‘ rs ass e «ha a oy Ss ey baa b.8 tla 
, ¥ , , 
at me crown at brapce, wut tera 
, . - 
a | anti i\ Lo cs ‘ 4 ai Laie Su il- 
_— Ly 1 . — 
quiiv OF Her power. VV iti) eceara 
} — ‘ . } 
X t = con ‘ t oF I \' int ‘ 4 ‘ I] 
. ? } ‘ 
| c » {0 tVaolu tha CaeicO Cy 
Cuvil On that col >» 4 2m com- 
) Cu t ms I Vy i t wif 
tO von the instrument mrpa ny- 
Ms Al kk rey’. botiea ul it Isalep 
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should fairly state to M. Top 


a. 2 alley. 


rand, that vou are NX authorind 
. eeeids xy 

i make aby Use Of them formmall 
*\'@ hecdill 


unl M. ‘Valles rand TCLUINS to | ‘ 
former round with : 


‘ 


Sic ily. Your lor ra: hi if p is 
further, to acc aint Cage 


‘ 
“ 


™ 


d rected 
that, if Russia offers to treat « 
parately, tt ts only im the way * 
which we do; that is to at de ’. 


parate 1y inform, but in subse nee, 

im concert with each other A j 

here you will recollect thar thi 

Vel y circum LANCE WAS CaNVased in 

vour former conversations with M. 
rys. 9 ‘ ’ ‘ .* * 

Ps chat rand, whe mn tia Minister Ci 

“a . Sf alaeele at 4 

) r ’ ° Lore 

| TOSS¢ “di hi 2.3SC.f CiCaz 4) boo ux ’ 
Cale , 

would be no objection on the part 


C { }*) ance To suca prceconcet 
rr) , c . . 
The resitt of what J have stated 


to y' ur lordship is this: Ist, Tat 

Sicily is a ane gua na; on whach 

su bjce t, if the » French minister Te 

ceces irom his forme Té InSWEF, | it 1s 

vain that any 

should take piace. It ts clearly 
t 


within his firs 


| 
urtier discus a 


es 1.) ade 
opuuoen Ge.tVered [0 


vour k rdship : : It is clearly wil 


in his dast description of place 
which are ret iprocall) possessed 


" 
a" 


two countries, and cannot m as 
prob ibility | rhs recovered by wir. 
‘cording ¢ ) t) ” hope coo 


ti, nae t 
. ’ * 7.1 a eh, . i? 
Ceive d by VOurT 1cFuMuds Lois aw 
} } “Y , , 
1 POVUS i) aul 1 ote 1, u may 
5 | oc : 
( eet ’ tad ull } we . eede AR 
fists <<")? tT! yy? ». t a) gaeverm 4 
» ? any 
( io CA tae at t \ r . us 
. at} he rore 
Bi tl.de «a mPreeniel i \Wi ee Uie ee 
‘? - = 4) i urs 
\ i Ru hale } ‘ ull t is 


in meniion te questioh 


: i r 
Nearles and Istria. If we oe 
Avs its edi awe 4 whe oe % 

} a it [ 
«tha Cmatel OT «! mit \ 1c 


Vv - butit we , youre 
. * 9 - e6 ‘ ‘ 
<} ip v ig NOt state Un . 
3 - _ , 2rd ta . 

CO? *susive real 4 >» ’ 
vie” 


“elimmary 
qi ‘or . . 
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such a be considered as nro. 
; sional, a! nd subject to the ups 
probation | ot Russet 

With regard to the mode of pro- 
yisional agreement, two sugpest 


Lo — ? 
t errs ly “> LO i) mina . t I< one 


to send the agreement we shall have 
entered into, ~ eiths rto Petersburgh, 
or to some authorised ty “If of the 
emperor Alexand Ty at Vienna, 
Paris, or elsewhere, for his appro- 
bation ; the other, to copy the pre- 
eedent adopted by lord Lansdowne 
and doctor Franklin in the year 
1782, At that time a provis:oaal 
treaty Was sy ied by the plenine- 
tentiaries of Great Britain and the 
United States of America, with the 
reservation, that the satd treaty 
should not have elect till a peace 
should be agreed upon between 
France and England. Of these 
two modes I should prefer the 
latter. 

It does net appear that there has 
heen any conversat “ve between your 
lordship and M. ‘Valle eyTa id ona 

mint which was mentioned to you, 
aa which appears to be of con. 
sderable importance; | 
titture adm Ssj m otf R 


vy 
, 


nean the 
Ssh and 
ag to become pariues in a de. 
initive treaty. I do not say that 
this isa point thac must be deter. 


MiNeG Upon Drevions to Your sete 


es 
’ ry - ‘. 
tin . ( 1, ih } besyy : 
ei bdaa > DTA Ss ee st rf is 
’ , 
me ’ . . , i. val 
' Winch SiQuad i ' bast § wht 
@, bor , ¢ . P al 
My, OI THe contrary, urrred as 
iat , - . 4 
si «tS 


rv Stui + 


ate from adispatch from the 
\? -« 
MH Ol Soe eg to Wir. seen 


—— 
bad 


4 
OT e—l had sha han 
; i mow to TC. 
i. 
. er, ‘ ’ ’ 
‘ { it‘ lil j in Lie fall 
. ’ . 
f S f ' vy yeve 
* ‘ ‘ t - 
o* 
; , } . _— . 
» aut Ist 
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me,and your dispatch of the 23th 
ot June. 

i wated upon M. Tallevrand 
next Moraine, aad stated to him, in 
the stronrest manner, the impos- 
ibility of my conversing any fur- 
ther upon the general outlines of 
peace, ant} he should return tothe 
former ground, and consider Sicily 
in its true and real situation, name. 
ly, a state not conquered by 
France, or likely to be so, and 
coming most strictly within the 
meaniny of his own words ; that it 
had be n clea: ly express d by 
and repeated to you tn the first in- 
stance, that France did not intend 
to make Sictly an obstacle to > peace, 
M. Talleyrand answered, that 
whilst the war continued, and tll 
terms were actually agreed upon, 
change of circumstances were al- 
ways to be considered as reasons 
for a partial change ot terms; that 
Bonaparte had been but lately con- 
vinced of the factliry of taking 
Sicily at some 
wars but that, above all, he felt 


4 
A 
! 
‘ 


¢ . . - e. 
PuULUTe Period I ie 
4 


more and more its absolute neces. 
sity tomake Naples and the neigh- 
bouring territories tenable: that 
had any confidenttal overture been 
made three month UgO, th y 


would have been ready te settle the 
question of Naples in the mann 

most satisfactory to Great bri- 
tain: the same a month 
regard to Holland. “Those subsecis 
were now arranged, and the em- 
peror would consider any retro. 
vrade measure as equivalent to 


1; : ’ . +! 
abdication. I observed to taut 
minister, that however much good 


faith may be necessary in every 
transaction of the w 


’ J, 
bemce more pecul: iriy so, When a 
. 5 | 
comintmicjtion ms made secreuy 
and wachalee, f had aryrht to be 


doubly surprised 


yund. He detended himself by 
( N ‘ ) his 


corer 
a4 
‘ 
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, 

his —_ er argument about altered 
circumst. . ind said, that when 
no e re of disposition Was mant- 
fested towards Great Britain ber- 
self. t ee be cf }) = 
wer, or the p wion of Malta 
and the € * mht wenroht 
suffer them tf p $s » thiemmelve 
OrA Nat ofr the s es OF TOC iC. 
my, necessary to the tenure of the 
rest, which no cons jon would 
now induce Vrance ' re. 

M,. Tal! nd then asked, 
whether I had powers. [told 


h m that [must decline’answerme 
that ¢ 
form me that there would be no 
further discussion about Sicily ; 
but thar he mieht easily draw a 
conclust n that I had, trom the 
hon@urable manner m which Great 
Britain endeavourcd to remove 
every obstacle not m tts own na- 
ture insurmountah! 

The minister then me 4 ned his 
being obliged to goto St, Cloud, 
and ‘asked, what I said. ; answer- 
ed, “ That [ was ordered to con- 
tinue no conversation tl IT should 
be informed that this new demand, 
changing entirely the proposed 


basis. should be urce 
) SIS, SHOU O¢ ui Cli 


‘ , ’ " 
Mestion, Uti Ne sacuid me 


~@ 


nn more. 
He appointed next mornimg for me 
to receive an answer. 

l accordinely returned to the 
office yesterday morning, when M. 
bate een repeated the same de- 
mand, oflering to desist trom the 
recognition by Great Britain of any 
or all the new states, wait ing this 
concession to the henour ot the 
powers created by _ Erance, and 
setting Hanover against Sicily, and 
pleading that no such 1 recognition 
being demanded, Hanover would 
then appear a fair equivalent tor 
that isl; ind, } le read tt e dratt « t 
an article to this effect: That Great 
Britain and France should not op- 
pose each ether’s arms against 


P A P E R S. rl ene 


c veh at 1, a | — 5 mene 
ine f the powers now at ¥ r,a 
}, e 1 ' 
Silcrt a \ ne bf rec ba rt 
\e rre - 
~ +1 nite ‘ . 
iti uC 
J , 
i ns 1 ¢ ine d rit ’ ‘ 
: ’ 
T 5 ( ? y 71" I nA 
¢ \ : : r t . id 
. ait thi , 3 it. 
? ’ ~ } | . 
, ‘ ' led 
‘ ' 
Ctl, i 0, I could ex 
, ? , ? - > e 
' " Your order to I@- 
turn fo] ind. 
\) ’ : ae 
4 ’ | to ! vert 
t , | . 
, 4 Ls ( \ i t * 
, 
‘ litm, that it wasimy - 
} ‘ 
me ft Ct.it\ Cn a bart of . 
‘ i 
] ‘ aa 1 eq , 
, U } f ene | e. 
} ’ 
uinquish every mode of seeking fog 
el, - . } 
wae i e 
, 
Mi, ! } bil I } ’ ) IN. 
form) you, t On tie 2Sth of . 


} iy 
Liye | Fenvicid LYOOUOS WELe LO LAK POs 
‘ } 


Extract frem a dispatch frem the 
earl of Yarmouth to Mr. secre 
tury Fox, dated Paris, July 1, 

huly 4th. 
= ris, July 1, 1S06.—Midnreht. 
—Atter closing the dispateh 

] hy oo the honour to address you 

this mi rin, | went for the pass 

port M. Tallevrand had promnrsec 


to ha ive Pp! epared bo the Micssehe 


| SOG. — Rex C1VE d ‘ 


ver’s return. 
Instead of givingme the pasy 
he made many excuses 
having escaped his memory, fr 
questing me to wait till he should 
conic back from St. ¢ Joud, 
When J returned, M. Talley- 
rand preposed to me to offer ‘the 
Hanse Towns as an est ablisnment 
for the Kn ier of Naples, nd that 
the Britt ish troops wet occup y 
em the sume day they retake | 
sion of Hanover. On 3 jittle 
urt hee cenversation, I] had jittle 
loubt that, were England t pr 


Vive 


for us 
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vide in any other manner for his 
o! il ™ mt} eye the king might 

» Ha nse ‘Tow ns ind then 
“« nity to his 


‘ ) v 
ter ries in ful sO evel; 


(er man domme ‘. 
. of — 
‘The propos mabout the Lanse 


Tow ns being r enurely new, I pro- 
mused torefer it without ar ly com- 
ment to you tor his miajs ‘Sty 5 cON- 
sideration. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) YAKMOUTH,. 


No. 1S. 


Extract from a dispatch froma Mr. 
secretary Fox to the earl of Yar- 
mouth, dated D waince-street, 
July Sth, 1506. 


Downing-street, 5th Judy, 1806. 
My lord,—Your lordship’s di- 
spatches of the Ist instant were re- 
ceived here early yesterday morn- 
mg, and I lose no time in appris- 


& 


ing you of his majesty’s Commands 
upon the present state of the dis- 
cussion with the French govern. 
ment. 

The abandonment of Sicily is a 
point on which it is impossible for 
his Majesty to concede. Your 
words ip has already stated unan- 

rerably to M.‘lalleyrand, that 
this demand is inconsistent with 
his express declarations, and with 
e¢ on which the 
1ONn Fests It i 1S, ‘be ides, a 


the whole principl 
Negotiat 
Proposal in’ itself’ quite inadmis- 
sible, lhe k ne’s tro: ps ae 
etenk e it with no 
tight 'to cede it to France. It is 
hol easy to contend, that the POS- 

sion of Si cily can be necessat y to 
eh Tes dia 


vee aS 5 hor, it if were sO 


, 
rr , » 2 
td ¢] Nal DE ussioen “J ads a Treason 
» bb . _ ‘ 
tor his Majesty 5 ck ‘senting to 
} ° 4 ’ * * , . 
} t at island, V i) wai he may 
4 


hy; = sh 
us Naval and military 


; } 
4aDANC 


ty cot } . 
3° eS) “Ope 
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——— 7 t i | } on S 
forces Wii! beable toa fend AgTADSt 


all attacks. The Lianse bowns 
could not, in the present circum. 
sLinces, answer ed purpose of an 
equivalent for Sicily, even if there 
were not other a clyiections 
to such a proposal, Nor w ould it 
be possible that any solid: basis tor 
the pubiic tran quillity ot Lure pe 
could be established om the idea 
thrown out to yeu by M. ‘Talley. 
rind, of lei 4 Great Britam and 
Vrance at liberty to prosecute the 
wear against the allies of each other; 
a siate ot things mn Which their re- 
spective fleets and armies would in 
fact be as much opposed to each 
other as they are now, and the 
} nice between them would be mere- 
Jy nominal. 

It ts, t! erefore, to be hoped, that 
the French government will revert 
to its original proposals with which 
your lordship was charged by M. 
Talleyrand, To that basis of Ne- 
gotiation it must be your lordship’s 
endeavour to recail him; and if, 
unfortunately, you should find u 

be impracticable, nothing can 
remain but that you should state, 
in perfectly civil, but decided 
terms, that you are not at hiberty 
to treat on any other ground, and 
must therefore desire vour p.isse 
ports to return to England. 

I have stated in my last letters 
the ditferent-ideas that had occur- 
red here for combining our nego- 
tiation with that of Russia; pro- 
viding, at the same time, for the 
safety of Sweden and Portugal. 

Until we are informed what other 

roposal is made in this respect by 
M. Talleyrand, I can only desire 
that your lordship will keep th 
subject in view, so as got to AP nae 
ot any thing inconsistent with the 
pi luciple of good faith to which 
Mitjesty must in substance adhe1 
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butin such form as may best fac 
litute the great work © f peace : 
lam, &c 


No. 19. 


Lxtract from a di pateh from the 
earl of Yarmouth to Mr. secre- 
lary lox, d: itc d P ‘ATISy Ju ly () a 


18C0.—Rece ved J July 12th, 
Paris, July 9th, 1806. 
Sir,—I had the hosour to receive 
your dispatch of the Sth imstant 
early yest aay morning, and as 


soonas possible after waited upen 
M. Tallerrand, to communicate to 
him the oiler mode by France was 
by no Mews adn isstble, and thet 
lL had ro authority listen 10 any 
propo als wl soaver for the re- 
storation of 1€ t }} he should dee 


. . 2 
S'Sc FrOM was OTeLED SION LO the Iskena 


oO; Ss Ly. 
a ’ i) , . ‘ ° 
Vi. Lahevrand beme withnes 
ae ae ae oe 
to make anv 1 aceiaratcon, i 
sl dgbim to Give me : sport to 
. i 5 
pe ae as Fe ee ; 
! » L.ondon:—he desired me 
. | . , ® 
to Wait ¢ perners iv, till he should again 
tet i ol en te wetien 
a . 4 \ baer al Perot ) a as 1S. 
: : Res 
j recor is returned tis 
. : " ’ } 5 j ine ™ 
Mominew, v 2e€ Gcesiread Nie: tO 
propose Datmatia, Albania, and 
« ; 
A a«l ll le «t* tt li Gi sf nity for t. C 
. « ‘ , “eye . 
3 O84 fo fis orcnladn Mae 
" > ’ ] 
mSiV s——fO tus 1 5 t > 
t Tr°¢ " . , ret? ' r [ 
WS . . 
SiO as coni! 4.) Ss prey te 
i ‘ 


( 
1. as 
‘ 


Sutnoyisecad me to exrect an ane 
Swer, nd therefore [ must ber 


re“urn to ineland. 
liad M. @Oubr] not been here, 
i have insisted 
qi} | Us) ris. 
Trust now inform vou that on 
Monday M. Talle “yrand took me 
nd told me that the tel iph 
announced the tanding of 


expressing 
4 “— 


8a ; 
Ba tied, 


at the same tume a wish 
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that the dispatches he would by 
ni 1" nt lead to ae 
that I could expect no such re 
whilst France den anded Sicily; 
and added, that if | my: che | believe 
public weet, the emperor, so far 
from showing any pacific disposi. 
tion, every rid aa new obsta 
in the way. 

[ then mentioned the changes in 
Germany. M. Talleyrand said 
that th ey were determined Upon, 
but should no! be published if peace 
took place. He bias sinec repe: ated 
this to M. d’Oubril and myself, 
sayin g if peace was made, Ger many 
shi uld remain in tt present state, 

M. d ‘Oubril Wi ‘an S boi h to you 
nofl » his 
lett trers wall i. robabiv contain more 
th mine, as a 
littie Wilal M. la 
on very 


entered sufficien 


ng 
weil 


. 
ult 


’ 
ac Ft | 


and the comie de! TC Ee 

conversed very 

leyrand, [ felt 
delicate ground, Had 
tly into the question 
of indemnities for the king of Sic 
ly, to obtain a precise tdea to what 
extent they could be carried, Mon 
sieur de Talleyrand might have 
formed an opinion that [1 ‘had some 
instructions, and was prepared to 
abindon Sicily whenever I was 

esured of suilicient compensation. 

No, 20. 

Extract from a dispatch from Mr 
secret: wy Tox to the earl ot Yar- 
mouth, dated PDowning-sueet, 
July Ik, Ls0o. 

Downing-street, July ex 1806 
S| ‘ lord, at our lo rds hij st 

dispate ‘hes have been iat ol 

con ‘sidered with all the a 

which their impertance natural 


den aaae 1anded Lie 


It is unnecessary for me to Trees 
that the ce 


ae i 
ee 


ir 
‘ 


recall 


to yeur receliection 
a . = .* “* ° ° ‘ } nr 
mina of oicivy, mm wea ever 3v i 
ie . wt hy 
. he non? rorware ¢ 

it IT; ty he wD! jught 


ition 
iv 


Krance, is in express contrac! 


Megs 

° . 

, 

ae ‘ 
‘ 











, the of ers or 
r lordship hi M. 


iy . * iS marten Cil.it tlio cc)) c 
i . 


: , 
ld never be lost sigan 
s'ORS ¢ . 


. "1 ° 
gman y ae ude to 


1 . 

bY 
- ’ 2 

enese aiscus 


cvarse of ticse d and 
that vettr e lor dp should observe 
to! i Talleyrand, that whatever 
belts now obstructs the con- 

dasion of the negotiation, arise S 

solely from this unexpected depar- 
tore from the basis originally esta- 
bished. 

Anerchange is now offered for 
Sicily gand it isin that view, and 
sot in that cf an absolute and un- 

mpensated cession, that t! ' ques- 

wn is to be considered. In this 
shape of the business it is obvious 
that the value of that exchange 
man be to | be judged of not only 
by this cou: try a id by Russia, but 
so by his Siciltan majesty; as 
the king, whose troops were ad- 
mitted into Sic: ly for its defence 
and pro tectlo n, natural] \ > tt els 
sexrable obi ctlons to anv 
al for abangening that island, un- 
less with the free and full consent 
of tssoveretyn, and in c sequence 


=.) 
daa™ 


YTONO- 
i i 


’ ’ 
di soch 2 ment as should 
9 ‘ 
provide tor his interests by a com- 
Peason really satisfactorv both 
i pomt of vacne and of security, 


Thee «l ‘ sil , 
diel biackal UG, CiCaiin , ti Y him aa 


new kit Dal. 


sGOM, tO CONnSISE Of 


— ) } : 
Mata, Ragusa, and Albania, does 
fy Near a! Yes 
. appear iteei (oO answer this 
“+ ‘ . \ 
Vox ? I 
. theese te hail ly rains 
‘ ry i 
ange 4 part of Lats pr 1 SO- 
Vetionty. » Ww 4 + 
= as? ya ped wil 
trkuh emnira’s ; 
——— - ‘ ay mo; tle a Ile iciioere 
Ment of e-'-:nh, 2. ° 1 
' Seneehil TD 15 cl pri X i ))- 
Tat the nolice 7 
: it DOAICY bot hor Qrrealt 
R- hin 4 i 1) : 
} } 1a 0 . euryery . 
, ? 1 . s t i . y y 
widi DEOY a bh d 1 : 
| RL leds Cu UO il fre. 
Pr°we bee —— ) 
; weal my ye ve the ‘ yeas ever 


‘conf 


; . ’ . } . 
SRO WAUICD prevails t 


parts thar ey 


Diany 


re, ahaa 


’ : i — 
chy : ° 
‘UM sual ict 4 aly Li ic.tS sthe 
Gdiculs . . a 
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to a state to be formed ot such ma- 
terials. le does hot lessen the other 
obj tions to such a | lan. 

There are in like manner many 
strong oi bye citons to that part of the 
proposal which respects Rarusa ; 
an md Spe ndent: state w hose t rrf- 
tory has never been ended to France 
by any treaty, and of which she 
can consequently have no right to 
dispose, aad occupation of it being 
indeed of rery recent t date. 

But even with Albania and Ra- 
usa and much more without them, 
his majesty sees no hope that such 
a power could be formed in that 
quarter as would, either in extent 
of territory or amount of revenue, 
afford the means of opposing any 
barrier for Austria or Turkey, or 
even of maintaining its own inde- 

endence. 

What advantage then could be 
gained to the allies by creati t 
nominal kingdom, without INV 


suificient power either to reduce 
the countries of which it would >e 
composed under eny unticrm sye 
stem of fovernment, of » delead 
Hseli avamst the first attack which 
may be made upon it irom 
wiihout? 

lt there could, the consent 
of his Sic in " maje: i: De UV GUese 
tron of an exchange for *, by 
the CTC moka new or it 
quirter, 1t1s obvion that tat id 
ho othe wise be cl Labidil l}\- 


Dalmatia net oo.) 
whole of Istria, but also a ve 
larve proportion, if not th: 
the Venetnin states, me 
possibile, the « ity of Verice ts lh, 
[In some 
site tliat 
rendered not wi 


yoOovenr ¢ 
‘) 43 ’ Li) 


stical ) rape as this rt Is | 
the propos' ion migh > 


re 
Olly unaccey 


eR, ‘* is “ ‘ 
to his Sictian miujesty. And al- 
thouch the irterests of this country 
senaralaay Weuld wv iif kh ‘ - 
th ’ ; thie 


Y dyes shy . » 
su tea v} ae £4 l i - Li) eee’ 
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continued cecupation of Sicily, vet 
the sense which the Russian mini. 
ster at Paris appears to enter tain 
of the advantage which mig ght re- 
sult from it to Austria and io Rus. 
sia from the recovery oi Dalmatia, 
if it were well com bined with fu- 
ture arrangements of defence, 
™ is ehtt induce his majesty to accete 
to pro posals of this de: cription ; on 
the supposition above-mentioned, of 
a bond fide consent on the part of his 
picilian majesty. 

There appears, however, so liitle 
probability of inducing France so 
to extend her ojier, that any further 
discussion of it might scarcely have 
been worth pursuing, had not M. 
@Oubril so strongiy expressed his 
wish, that this court might rather 
seek to temporize than abruptly to 
break off anegottation- now brought 
to a state which aiiords so little 
promuse of succes ~ Itis only in 
compli ance With that desive that his 


AUCsiy ha s been ple: ased to direct 
your if rdship t to continue the conte. 
rences with M. Talleyrand, so as 
to ascertain whether any rsore 
practicable shape can be riven to 
the proposal of an exchanee for 
oichy. \} this Cannot be done, 


your lordship’s attention will then, 
of course, be diiected to the object 
of recalling the French govern- 

on which the ne- 


nent to the 
gotiation was originally placed by 
themselves, and on which his ma- 
jesty 1 isstill re ady to conclude it. 
M. WVOubitl has stated to ¢ WH 
Strogoncett the proposals which 
have been meade to him for th 
Cc melusion of a separate peace, an 
the inducements v hic! +, he thinks, 
m ight lead his majesty to judge 
such an arrangement us seta to the 
eeneral mie ests of Ki ope. tis 
majesty has undoul edly een at 
all times ready to make great sa- 


‘ 
| 


crifices for those interests; but v ery 


FAP ER 8. 


little we ? = : ba . 
re Pech tcionis entertained here 
; —. a . . Mle, 
that bKuSSTQ C Lid Ww St . 
hrai >) ee 
opotain eit i\ Ciig ctual sec " i 
} . ‘ , a “we 
tnen), at al Lime VOoen Ss ¥ , 
? . 
new danger isto be apprehended 
} . yy bho. MOS ey 


a4iiG@ 1 SO Meany quarters 
peujects of France wel 
Germany, Switzerland 
the Porte, Spain, and Portugal 

Iuthe present circun 
Euro; e, tm: last hope of avertis 
th ese dan ieers is to be four d m the 


union ot ihe Onl two 


| Wers Cu 

Yr ' 
whom A TALnCe has as Vet Mace no 
impression, Great Britain aad 


Russia. 

And although the mutual ened 
dispositions and cenfidcre ! 
two powers should im fact 1 
(as his majesty trusts they x 
WNIMpan deby the differen: 
Ssiuauion ia which a eparate peace 
would place them, yet it is obvious, 
that the enemy would bu 
most extensive hopes on that tous 
dation, and would be more en 
couraged by that, than by any 
other circurnstances t! at could be 
stated, to procee d in the exect 


ld the 


i— 


of the pat already annow 
your lord > hip: and to M. G "Ou 
His majesty, therefore, ¢ 
that you should express to at 
minister how material it is mer 
case that the two courts shou 
continue to combine their measures 
both of peace and .war, ane that 
no expectation should be held 
to the enemy of success in any 
deavour to concluce a separ 
sence with e:ther ot the ACD 5 : 


' 
} 
t 
line to which, as your lordship = 
have ormed M. d’Oubni, 
Aas yh ‘ > 


\ 
. - > nor ericuy 
mrarestv yo ON abs yes * 


AGACTec . 
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_ 19.—Re- 


90 


Fox, dated Paris, 


ceived July 2 


Paris, July 19, 1805.—12 o’clock 

at night. 

Sir,—On the 10th, general Clarke 
was named plenipe stentiary to treat 
with Monsieur d Oub: il: they have 
since had daily conferences of many 
hours, vesterd lay of fourteen. 1 
hear every where that peace will 
he signed to-morrow, between 
Russia and France. On the 17th 
M. d@’Oubril admitted to me, that 
he had produced his powers, and 
that ft if coun S, suk n as he “agen 
judge 1 neces to ensure the re- 
P se of t] he ¢ n tin cnt, sould “ Ob- 
tained, he should sirn a truce of 
ten months ; and this right, on 
messing him, and remonstrating 
both upen his cond t and the im- 
propriety of disgutsing his -inten- 
tion, | drew from him ‘the: e words, 
which [ wrote down in his pre- 
sence, * Qu voyant le oe r im 
mili al d l' Au rh be, Ss >] fowrot la 
sauver, if croir ut de son devoir de le 
jars, méme par une paix particu- 
iere*.” Ail he now appears to 
claim is the retum of the troops 
from Germai ny; and if he is wall- 
ing to make a ace on receivit if an 
asst rance that orders to that effect 
shall be sent, nobody can doubt 
but that it will be signe d, and pro- 
babl) hot a battalion make a Te- 
trograde movement of fif ty miles. 

2 lleyr: ind Says, th: it M. 
@’Oubril j is willin gr to abandon Si- 
cy and Dalmatia, and even to en- 
gag € to solicit the junction of the 
lormer to N; tples, &e, 

[ have used ey ery argument to 
dissuade M. d ‘Oubril from so un- 
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hope, more than I believe, with suc- 
cess. Indeed, I feared, from the 
first hour I met him, that he was 
come determined to make a peace, 
good or bad, with or without Great 
Britain. [I may perhaps gain a 
day, which may be a great deal, if 
that d. Ly should pro duce dispatches 
from M. de Strogonoff. 

On the 17th, at night, the new 
arrangements for Germany were 

inally determined upon. ‘The 
princes and the ministers who sign- 
ed were scarce allowed time to 
read the deed. 

‘Lhere is a considerable army 
forming at Bayonne; thirty thou- 

sand men are there aiready. This 
army is ostensibly destined against 
Portug: ul, but will take Spain like. 
wise. M. Herman, one of the se- 
cretaries of the foreign office, set off 
tor Lisbon with a mission on 
the 13th. 

All the officers of the army now 
in Germany received yesterday or- 
ders to join their rep iments instant- 
ly. The court Says this is to have 
troops to occupy the states seized 
by the new confederacy. The 
public ascribe this measure to a de. 
sire to frighten the emperor of Ger- 
many 3 and myselt, to a wish to 
hurry M. d’Qubril, who has shown 
so much anxiety for the evacuation 
of Germany. 

M. d’Oubril and M. Talleyrand 
have, as I have learnt, fixed upon 
Majorca, Ivica, and Minorca, for 
his Sicilian majesty, if they can 
prevail upon us to evacuate Sicily. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 

YARMOUTHe 


No. 22. 


Copy of a dispatch from the earl 
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of Yarmouth o Mr. secretary 

Fox, dated Paris, July 20th, 

2$06.—Received July 2th. 

Paris, July 20th, 1806.—11 at 

’ night. 

Sir,—At nine this morning, 
having had the honour to receive 
your Nettérs by Mr. Longuine it, 
and written a few lines to you in 
addition to my dispatches of last 

night, { went to M. WOubril ; and, 
as Tam hi: ippy since to find, antici- 

ated the contents of your dispatch 
of the }Sth inst. 

lL used every argument and means 
to obtain delay ; engaged to break 
off, the did; and, finally, authoris- 
ed him to hold out hopes, that I 
would listen to propysitions of int 
demnity in liew of Sicily tor his 
Sicilian majesty, if proposed by 
him, and accompanied by a joint 
negotiation. 

I beg ‘god he would do no thin 4 
till after Basico should have ar- 
<i as Lhad learned by the tele. 
graph that he had landed = last 
higk. 

i did not find him disvosed 
listen to me 3 and, noi be 4 wl ner 
to be too. communicitive towards 
him at that moment, ! 

At twelve, Io watied upon M. 
"Talle rana : iC Was NOT te De sen. 

Ar four, 1 heard from good 
muthority that peace was stuned, 
JUL six, Basico arrive 


entto M. @’Qabril. He was said 


? } » * ? “> @ ? ‘)? ‘ , » 
not La? vet at bt teagat , wriils oa 5 sii 
“s 
carriage, { forced my way. Fic 
; "he ’ ‘ . . . ) 
aeumiitted the TACLs ped © 18 Selby 
} ‘ ’ » er ’ ‘ ee 
the CO mdit US, Toe CVUcurtion wre 
" Ra ell 
sfant: rr ¥ Ce Thi. aly by te he bre il i 
Troop the epyeerriys ° ea ()? the 
it empire; UO ayionip. to 
be made upon Swedish Poourania 3 


- 5 


and by @ s8tret articio, Rucsta pro- 
mises tO obtain his Sicihan ma- 


° . ‘ * 
westy § COnscit tO aw eRCHiuscre of 


~~ 


mmeny tor Majorca, biinerca, and 
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Ivica. Rucsia to nse her onad 
tices to rest ? dene 
‘ yOT? peace 
France and Fs viand, 
I have not seen the treaty. 
believe it contitins nothing 
terial, 


M. d’Oubril sends a copy to M 


between 


s bur] 


oy Cis? mM de 


§ 7 ft 
Strogonoif, and woes himself to 
. d..% 1 } ; : 

St. Petersburgh. “I had no ; 
oa > ’ } . wr. a. — 
trence to itsten to MI. G Uubril’s de ‘e 


tence ot his conduct, so I did p: t 

cl itn his Bped offices, ] Must 

have asked him offcially to stay 
which IT did not pr tes He deinct 

have the honour to be, &e. 

Yaxmourty. 
No. 23, 

Extract from a dispatch from the 
earl of Yar wes mt) to ) Mr. SeCTe» 
tary Fox, dated Paris, July y 2! 
I! 06.—Reccived July Of, 

Parts, July 21, )806, 

Sir,—I saw M. Pali ends tue 
day. I can perceive that the terms 
of France are increased, but still 
not so much as the sudden detec. 
. of Russta had led me to ap. 
prehend. Hanover, Malta, the 

Cane, and Indta, remain pure and 


unsttlied; and I took an oppor. 
tunity Mm conversation to pintest, 
that come what come might, thes 
were paints 1 never would sutierto 
“ mentioned, but as points agreed 

mn 

" Talleyrand demanded my 
powers, I did not think movsell 
auchorised, im the present ccule 
stances, to withhold tnem. 

General Clarke is named to treat 
With me. 


oo 
No. 25. 


: oJ sha 
‘E xtract fr om a a tIs patch { ‘ m™m . 
earl of Yarmouth to Mr. s 
. . 7 ‘ 
Liry ox, dated Paris, Jiuy “4 


1S806.—Received July 28 
- enw 
Paris, July Yt. |* rt 


to send 


by 


Sir,—I had tue Loneul 














jee.) 
— ee 
be M. de Longuinotl, aispatcacs 


eee Cees » DS Teta 
gcquammting PV's for HIS TrbyeEsts ; 
PI eh ve rm creer ‘ 
, fe) t). ue _ mies 4 
OPM.» i : 
mf ’ : > = { I ; h 
between (He RUSSIAN elie wait 
: : _ are eee Ve We 
empott es, and willl as .te 
‘ - ; ; 
ag statement 1 three terms as 


ene. 


aoe btiti f. d’Oubril 
| ‘ ‘fo oDuuMN. », & Uori 
| wat abic to ot eer 
himseii set oul for Petersouren 
; j oe ‘ ‘) ' 
early on he morning Of the 2eu. 


On the Od L res vived the of- 
fia) notification of the appoint- 
ment of gen. Clarke to treat on the 
eutof France (a copy of which I 
have the honour to Inclose marked 


A), preceded by a private 
munication from M. ‘Talleyrand, 


ving, that the Russian peace 


come 


bye hg sirne d, and the season of che 
year favourable to the accomplish 
ment of the ulterior views of 
France, no arrangemert, which 
might remove for some weeks or 
wen months a definitive ticaty, 
could now take place. 

I answered the cflicial note 
(marked A) with one, a copy of 
which I inclose (marke di B 

in the evening cene ral ‘Clarke 
proposed aconference for the fol- 


- g mon me, at wich we 
ould mutual lly exchan we our full 
D WeTs. We according |y did SO 3 


dd I have the honour to inclose 
marked U Cc )aco py « f those of ree 
«>? 


e Yarke 
4, : aoe 
AOS Conference beran by an 


ulauon otf what 
‘ocen previously passed, general 
arke saying, he had not yet ree 
d his Saal wistructions on all 


a | ee 
whieds TOCapit 


the Le Ti th iy 
. atte te} pr ints in disc ussion : it 
As to ts avreed to adjor irn the 


beren ce totlis day, when each 
. saga prepare d with a me. 

1 of the intentions of his 
_sment, founded on what had 
0 aUY passed ; general Clarke at 
™ MMe time dec lari iz that a se. 
with Russi ia Was to be 


equal or t superior, in the 
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present circumstances of the world, 
to any great success m war, and 
consequently as entitiing Trance to 
terms much more advantageous 
than those to which she would have 
subscribed’ some days ago. This 
Was accompanied by some ani- 
madversions upon the conduct of 
Russia, to which [ could only an- 
swer, that I feit it my duty to ab- 
stain from any remark, and should, 
theretore, be entirely silent upon 
that subject; bit that 1 could as- 
sure hun, that if an intention exist. 
ed of makin iy any change in the 
great potnts upon which we have 
had such positive, though cert: nly 
not Ollictal, assurances, namely, his 
najesty’s German dominions, Mal. 
ta, and the C, ipe, [ must consider 
the negouation as stopped im dines’y 
and that there would remain ooly 


or mie to retnrn to Engtat id, and 


consistent with his m: je: SiS *shonour 
or that of the COURTS, could be 
made. Crener i] Cl ial ke S __fererted 
to his want of tubl instructions, and 
promised to nix 
pared the next day. 

At three o’clock this day [again 
met eeneral Clarke, when I re. ad a 
paper, a copy of which I have the 
honour to inclose (marked D), 
containing the abstract of what I 
had always stated to be the basis 
and terms on which his majesty 
could alone conseni to treat. i did 
not, however, deliver it to him, 
consiteiing it merely as the heads 
of past conversations. 

General Clarke then said, thatas it 

vas imposstble I could be prepared 
with the assent of his maje sty to 
the arrangement proposed | by Ris. 
sia for his Sicilian majesty, on 
which the terms might much de- 
pend, Il must consider the ce ms 
munication he made as not strictly 
official in point of form, bat a d 
pene, 


t me properly pree 
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pending ronly on that circumstance 
Qo tr: ike it SO. 

General Clarke proceeded to 
state, that, im the situation [france 
was in a: this moment, the emperor 
wenld feel authorised to withhold 
some of the great pomts ts; but thit 
having repeatedly satd the contrary, 
though not in an ofhcial manner, 
he would abide by it. 


General Clarke first conversed 


zbout his mgjesty’s German domi- 
mions, On this subject, by seeret 


articles, any thing his majesty 
thinks right may i stipulated ; by 
the public article, the not 


promise 


to object to some acauicition ot 


territory to be made by Prussia. I 
stappe ‘d general Clas ke here, tos: Lys 
that his majesty never could consent 
to the king of Prussia’s obtaining 
the Hanse Towns. General Clarke 
said, it was Fulda, Hoya, and 
some other trifling prmcipalities, 
over which it was proposed to ex: 
tend the sovereignty of his Prussian 
majesty, but th: at the indepen lence 
e present state of the Hanse 
Jowns should not be meddled 
with. 

On the subject of MaltamMalta, 
Gozo, and Coninoin full sovereign- 
ty to his majesty, with a clause 
im the article declaratory of the 
dissolution of the order, and that 
the two powers, “ «a’¢n ¢o7N9'5- 
sent pus Dex ben: ¢ Some pen- 
sions jor the che oe s and others, 
having “des droits res’s duns 
Pis'et.’—This not to extend to 
foreign commanderies of the order, 
orto any claim not local. 

The Cape in equal full sove- 
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KO 
reie By a acon dition it de 


ed *s 7%’ es 
’ ¢ 4 50i! etal]; un oat 
Navions : eit! 
. La iT ly 


port itself declared so, or 4 

ap propritted to th at purpose, war 
‘OF i t} he str! Kt ot the Mar te 

nance of the m teonty ot the terr 


: . ! . 
to Ties and po so SSION > ot the su 


lime Porte, ¢ rencral Clarke propos. 
ed an article, a copy ot which | 


ha ve the honour to send (mark i 
LE). I told him the ware full 
clause would bs e sufficient: he per 
sisted th. it I shouk 1 send it for his 
miayesty’ S Consideration. 

‘lo the usual full clay hy 
integrity of the territories and pos 
is miost faithful maiest 
general Ciarke weighed 
proposed addition 
“6 par-tout) 3" and 
for explanation, said, he though 
his Brit: mnic majesty might o ccUpy 
some ot his most faithful inajesty’ ; 
fo reign ps ossessions. 

The babogti rity of his 
majesty’s dominions in the usual 
manner. 

Having dismissed these points, 
general Clarke stated the demands 
of France :—Pondicherry, St, Lu 
cie, Tobago, Surinam, Gores, 
Demarara, Berbice, Essequibo. 

The recognition in the usual 


: 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
SSIOUS Gi i 
tiny 
en 

at ne Wor 


4 
when asked 


Swedish 


' 


- c = , ’ ” ele 
words ** «es! r.éonnu', Ol Uk Gite 
} 2 > ensrent ’ 
ferent br: INCNes ot the ! Aes 
- } oe ce DB wat 
family ; ot the electors of bavara 


1’7S 5 of tl 


and Wirtembere as ku 
new dukes of Cleves, Baden, and 
Darmstadt. 

In discussing for many hours 
these demands, I never tor an! 
stant admitted the possibility of 4s 


- ae 
~~ 
eel 





No longer recogaise the existence of it. 


. 
+ Re al rights int th 


»island. 


Phat there shou id be estat blished there a free port, 


§ Ineve 
Is J ecorursed, 
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ry partoi “the world. 
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majesty consenting to the cessions 
required. I se mught, however, to 
acertain to What extent, and m 
what manner, they Cot wd be mo- 
dined. 

(The inclosures (A BC) relate 
to the appointment and powers of 
general Clarke to negotiate on the 
part of F rance. | 

Fourth inclosure (D).—Transla- 

von. 


read to ge- 
earl ot Yare 


Extract from a p: per 
neral C larke by the 
mouth. 

in which the two 

now place d 

‘ r " . ; 

by the Course of tue events of the 

war, leaving few points cf mme- 


diate contact betw ‘1 them, Or on 


The situation 


hellic rerent powers atc 


Bi Cal tiie mii ’ acSec@ sah & 4 T hae - to 
" 
al appeam LICL, come now to an 


dn 


1nGers tannic mae 


rest, faiese) ro jess than the 
emperor of the I'rench with a de- 
sire to pat anend to the calamities 
ef war, has authorise under. 
lent (furnished with the full 
powers of his majesty) to discuss 
tie basis, and to five full effect LO 
U reciprocal de ire, 

The immense acquisit-ons made 


a: 
7 
- 
- 


by France since the commence- 
Ment of hostilities, and the direct 
and immediate influence which she 
b 1 Dtained, | aving entirely chan- 
Red the p litie: il system of LLurope, 
ws britanaic majesty finds himse it 


obliged ¢ 0 seek in the conquests he 
ba made, and in t! 
Malta, a yust an 
tert eC. 


© POsse 10n of 
. & 
CAaAsONnabhpie CoOuUNe 
Hy; ry) a iG ae 1} 

aim dbdct Th .y Wotha Cones 


ently treat 


% 


Helday On tie 


i i) 
‘-* : a) . 
» F - 
$ at the , 
i 1§ A\ t! ‘ C71yyie t me under. 
ied i . y+ eo] / i 
=~ % ihe Vermuan po 
r* . i -— ‘ r iS 
— ' tv, of which 
‘ aA | 2 
wa | 
die read trom motives 
fur +? P 1 ‘ 
° we dr beiween tic two 
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powers, sh shall be restored to him 
entire. 

It is likewise understood, that 
the peace shall secure the integrity 
of the tertitories and possessions of 
the sublime Porte, of his Most 
Faithful Majesty, of his majesty 
the king of Sweden, und the pre- 
sent state of Switzerland. 


Fitth inclosure (.).—Transla- 
lien. 

Copy of an article propos “lo bw 

eereral ( larke to the earl of 


of the Ottoman empire. 


Phe two coutracting powers ree 
ciproc, uly cuadr antee the endlire and 
ute i iit ter ity al l inde pendence 
of the Ottoman empire. They 
will mutually Oppose the preten- 
stuns Ol wiv power to any thi He 
the rights 
Ol soverelsatys and the POSSCSSiOUS 


bliime Porte. 


, “a 
AhOSO 


% 
. st. , > . . ~ 
: nirvary aa? Liic¢ Us. oe , 
« ‘ 


> 
Lae tne Si 


Extract trem a dispatch fron Mr 
secretary Pox to the earl of 
Yarmouth dated Downing-sirect, 


July 20, LSU. 


Downing-st rect, July 26, 1806. 
My lord,—Y our lordship’s dt 


; . ine 
, conveying the mortifvin 


* 


spatches = 
intelligence of the — ure of a 
separate treaty between Kussia and 
Fi ince, were rece ved here yester- 
day; and his mitjesty’s Ministers 
have since had the opportunity of 
being acquainted with the precise 
terms of that treaty, W hich it ap- 
pears had not in all respects been 
accurat ly re} resented to your 
lordship. 

The king was most particularly 
struck with the great difference 
which was perceived between the 
actual arrangement made respect. 


mg 
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Sicily, and that which had been 
described to your lordship. 

In wiiting to your lordship, it is 
not necessary to dwell on the humi- 
liating conditions to which M. 
d'Oubril has thought proper to 
bind his sovereign. Of that mi- 
nister’s misconduct your lordship 
appears fully sensible ; and I teen 
not you exerted yourself to the ut- 
most to prevent it. When this 
wasfound impracticable, your lord- 
ship was naturally placed in cits 
cumstances of siderable dif- 
ficulty, and for = ich every allow- 
ance is to be made. Lut it ts ne- 
cessary for me to say, trankly, that 
it would on the whole have been 


° i ’ ‘ 
moie satisfactory to the khine’s ser- 
vants il your sOTU ih had WialllCaa 

. ae , 
To know the wypry rcery Wyte hy this 


new event might create here before 


von had produced your full 
oo 

Y ” , , 

at Was ory in Ali iy dec read hy 


ur lords! shi; >to M. “Palle yrand, 
that your iu 1 powers Were not to 


. e:} fanamn oh Lar aene 

be | sroduc ed ti] the french ecvern- 
ment shy uld have reve rtec to the 
basis of negotiation originally pro- 


po ed by themselves ; : that of tie 
uti fo.sicctis universally, with the 
sing le « vception ( t H. tice ve By 
subsequent instructions, your lord- 
ship ha > we n 
that, in compliance with the wish 
so strongly expressed by the 
sian neeotiior at Paris, his me- 
jest yw ould not ret: e to ent 

the c Ns ider: LON ot Sitc hy DFO i} 
as might b e mide to him for 

equivaient Co be 
cilian majesty m lieu of Sicily, with 
the full nied ree that 
monarch. ‘Lhe proposal « ‘ sucks 
an equiva lent, 
by his m jest) ’s TON scanned Gaia 
have rey laced the nee otration on 
us original footing, that ot an wii 


indeed icGguainted 


Kus 


r Into 
osals 
a fair 


qr: 


ark Tr LO his Ole 


consent o1 
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poss detis, to be departed from 
by mutual consent, in thos 
where any exchange for 
able equivalent 


™ only 
© Cas 
a Te250n. 
night Meet the 
ideas ot both pat tes 3 and the Case 
for the production ot your lord. 
ship’s full 3 powers would thus have 
arisen clearly and unequivocally, 
Even as the matter now 
does not certain ly preclude discus. 
sion. But this m: ight ane been 
continued un¢ ftict uly. And t ig 
esgrelvailea tha it, by producing 
your powers on the very day after 
the sign iture of th e Russi in realy, 
an pape on may hav "been crea. 
ted very unfavour able to the further 
progress O it the hegouation, 

In the 
busmess ts now broucht, bis ma 


jesty 


Stands, | it 


sifuiation to y 


thinks it necessary to lose pe 


lume in takine evel Proper step 
for re 1” the dis cussions: be 
tween the two countn ics on their 


sor) 1 . tr 
OVIe yi oOouUne. 
b 


lhe first proposals made by 
_ 
Mrance were, thata pone otenuary 
should be t irom hence with 


full power: to treat, = tO COM 
clude a senarate peace with Fra me 
and herwallics. ‘This was declined 
here, not from any unwillingness 


on justand hon ours Tms—an 
( bject \ whie! by hi prajest has Unk 
formly expressed him lf desirons 
of accomplishine,—but bec pone 
king was b 


tO Russia Ww! uch peed i! 
irom tre vung ( het wise tian : 

concert wih that power Su 
° a hye< ‘ , was 

sequently to this, a plope 
couveyed through your lords u 

for the conclusion of peace ont 
basis s Ot i) Ve cased sth aad U the 
° nunication Tt 


intermediate con 

lad b . 
CeIVE d from HN LSSTA Chae ied his ma 
jestyy Ce nsistentiv th good fat 
to entt riain } thos e vend a ssalsy and i 


err 


el)" hod 
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erpress his disposition to aceede to 
them, provn led m it, in the mode 
of treating and cone luding, the 

most mtumate concer a 5 still 
. maintained with Russta. 

The extraordinary step taken by 
M. d’Oubril has now remov ed ail 
necessity of further reserve on this 
wit. 

His majesty, in this state of 
things, thinks 1t proper to combine 
together the two proposals which he 
has at diGerent. periods received 
fom France; and, as the difficulty 
which before prevented the sending 
from this country a public minister, 
openly accredited, to treat jor 
peace, now no longer subsists, and 
sanacceptable basis of nego! ide 
tion has been Prop sed to him by 
the cuemy, his majesty directs that 
your Lo np should apply to M, 


Tall. yrand for passports for a pub- 
lic minister so much rised and ac. 
credited, to \ hom it as | 3 MAjeSe 
ty’s gracious intention olny 
lordship, he! to be 
granied by | , 

TT ‘ lich the 
kine’ i derive from the 
Cn, ¢ Of & person fully ithe 
sii to the sentiments of his 

ys government on all the 


‘ 
Various Poms discussion that 
may arise, t fail to strike 
ras; , elie a: li RS - 
your joreship im the same hehe in 
whieh they are scen here; and the 


~~ 


kins’s servants entertain no doubt 
of your lordship’s zealous and 
bearty co~ Peration in the exectt- 
twa ot the nt in) tructions which 
ef & person will bring with him. 
I iy Ve nly the rclore to add, that 
your lordsh Pp may assure M. Tal- 


My Wai es Stihl] as the NCcCceSe- 


rats ' “ p rts ure received, there 
oe . HOC bE an hour’s delay in his 
=e out; and that his majesty’s 
m 5 eae continues ardently to 


1 
conclusion of peace, 
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provided it can be scone’ 
on the sume e¢roun of nation al 
honour which ew never been loss 
siplit ol here. 


No. 27. 


Extract from a dispatch from Mr, 
secreuary lox to the earl of Yy are 
mouth, dated Dowuing-street, 
July 28, 1806. 

My lord,—Your lordship’s ‘diss 
patch of the 2#th instant was’ res 
ceived here this morning, and, as 
itis probable that, in the course of 
this day, or to-morrow at furthest, 
your lordship will receive mine of 
the 26th instant, I do not think it 
necessary to do more at present, 
than to request that vour lord: ship 
will assure M. ‘Vall nd, that, 
immediately on the receipt of the 
passports which you have been ine 
structed to demand, the earl of 
Lauderdale, who has been humbly 
recomimended to his majesty for 
iiis important trust, will be pres 
pared to set out; and that he will, 
therefore, of course, be with your 
lordship in a very few days trom 
thiscate. I need hardly observe to 
your lordship, thatitis ot theutmost 
Importance, that, m the intermm, 
your lordship should avoid taking 
any step, or even holding any lane 
owe, which mm ly te id in the 
smullest decree to commit the opt- 
nion of lis majesty’s government 
On any part of the matters now de- 
pending. 


No. 28. 


Copy ofa di patch from the earl of 
Y armouth to Mr. secretary Fox, 
dated asi , July 30, 1x06.— 
Recen ed Aurust a : 
Sir,—l had the honour to re 

ceive your dispatch of the “Sth in- 

stant, late at ni ht, on the 26th, 
and next morning lost no time in 
askung 
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asking for blank passports for a 
person fully instructe , with the 
sentiment s of his m: ue y's vovern- 
ment, whom it Was their intention 
to join with me in the important 
as — of treating for pe 
M. yrand told me he must 
we tg 5 el orders. I ac- 
cordin <4 returned this day, when 
that minister informed me, that the 
emperor could consider this demand 
in no other light but that ot un- 
necessary because his ma- 
re sty S secret try of State Was actual- 
h i possession of a blank passport, 
which would enable any pe: 
persons to come to icin rs without 
the loss of time ock med 


ice. 


dela y , 


a Or 


byy thurs 


demand, but that | peur surcroit ve 
focilees*,” there couid be no dit- 
fculty about giving more. I an- 


swered that I had no knowledve of 


this circumstance. M. ‘Talleyrand 
said it was certain, because he had 
sent two entirely in blank, and that 
one only had been used, namely, 
that with which I returned. 

it is unnecessary for me to add 
already 


any thing to what l have 
said to nry former dispatches, rela- 
tive to the sienature of the Russian 


treaty 3 any inaccuracy t 
ment of its vr cect 
enabled te trans t \ 
easily be accounted fo r by the cir- 
cumstance of my not hi: wing seen 
the treaty itself, and by the unwill- 
ingness M. d’Qubril naturally tele 
toopen humselt to me on that sub- 
ject: he intormed me at the time 
that he should send a c¢ py to M. 


De Strogonott, who would com- 
Municate it to his majesty’s mi- 
histers, 

It is with pain, sir, proportioned 


to my Cal for his ry. esty’s —— 


_4 +} 
ana to wie fair al id } NOME ft COnV! 
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tion of mv having done not! 


which the peculiar and trying Ge 
*eNS 68S FULL Clh es 

cumstances of the moment did ner 
equire from me, tl have learns 
the same dispatch the ey, res 
sion of a wish that I had & ' 
the production of my ful! DOWers’ 


, i 

t 1] l yuld know rt! _ ry Tess ‘ 
. . | - . 
ry P ry " ) } 

Vv eat n t] ts event OT! t?) Russian 

™ — } 

t 4 ty mipat MA cé ii i> eal le 

- , — aon , 

yesty Ss councils, und the Appr 4 
; ‘ i 

ston that by the P- Gucing them, so 


soon att ‘Yr the Tits eilite ee eo 
OON ailer the signaty rt K 


Sian treaty, an 

be Cres ited Wirl.i tT} | ' @ I 

fu Cr progress OF the hog . 
It the Quesuon resardecd only my 

own personal feel ws, IT should not 

think m: elt at irhert t LC to if 


so lu wreoa portior Of & public Cis. 
patch ; but it may not 
be unuseful, with a view to the 
conduct of the negotiation, that 
you should be apprised of some 
details which I have hitherto omit. 
ted dwelling upon, partly from the 
irgency of more important subs 
and partly trom my desire 
not to trespass upon your attention 


to so great an extent. I trust, sir, 
th: it his majesty \ wil] ee mm these 
details wherewithal to justty my 


conduct in the diffi ult situation in 
which I was placed. 
The fate of Holland 
were settled bel re | Wis 
with his majesty’s contidence. My 


‘ 


° . | * 1% | » 
conversation here with M, ‘Vaney- 


’ >? » 

rand soon convinced me that these 
) : . esl rrp tpr 

were only preludes to s 1 rreatet 


} 


changes in the system of Lurope. 


a great de 


I saw at the same her © e 
sire of 1 Le TOUATIO mm, bx fore the ht il 
execution of some "ot the emperer’s 
schemes should have remo\ d any 
hope of its being attend d with 
SUCCESS. 


a 


— A 


This 
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opinion, not pre-conecived 
or lightly taken but gradually 
formed from a varicty 


Up, 
i 


ot circum. 


smeenst hw fhe 1) 
sances. was contirmed by the na- 
Si ALL , ‘ a . ' , . ome 
ture mo? the Ome;rs td out, UNOTe- 
S-ially indeed, but im such Clear 


; 
1] terms, that if was 


and unequiy 
yle 


impossible to entert iin any doubt 
of the intention of this government 
to adhere to them. 


of all others 
was the most essential, and that on 
t) ch satisfaction Was due to the 
national honour and to that of his 
maiesty, Hanover, would, I was 
be given up without re- 
strict) on; tor I did not then know 
we s)) be asked to allow the 
king ot Pruss: 
vere rity ¢ f some of the lesser prihe- 
Cipalitic 

I received) similar assurances 
about Malta, and tie Cape oi 
ee Hope ; nor have Lany reason 

y doubt but that before Russi, th id 
al her peace separat ‘ly, these 
terms might have b. ‘en obtained, 
and the treaty have had s my 
its basis the wti possidetis, with the 
sle exception in our favour 
Hanoy red, and latter] 


Al F 
deed Of some arrancvrements ColC- 


=r fe 
he point wailca 


assu re i, 


‘ 
> 
< 


a to obtain the SO- 


yet 
i \ 


rable to all parties nexchange for 
Sicily. ' 

! M. Talleyrand held the same 
_ Rua ee to m y with respect L') 


> , . é 
Russia, Which he had b fore held 
< . 
¥ ol (s¢l- 


aregard to the 

many. “ You hay ‘n here 
amonth; we h to 
converse with you, to give you an 
SPAT into Our view 

municate them to the 
We 
had the 


ents "T int 
<8) 


lfairs 
e TOW he 


ive been willine 


and to com- 
British (7. 
vernment ld that it 

wbhke Lok yOu, tial i 
powers, and woul. | 


aA negotiation, we would 


y iu 


+ We cannot ret 
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e ‘ 
y roa , Bates ohare labe 
sivn ciat al ehbay 8 & eat 
‘ 


} 


“I wWoONnwod8ile 


ot Ger- 
time was 


‘vat. 
ROY 


many. A r 


left tor you to consult your go. 
vernment; we had no answer. 
The arrangement wus signed, 
‘ef nous n’en reviendrons jamais*? 


u whether you will 


eraret  byert eo wh ive }, ocretenct 
tre iy 4 Pe: INUSSIO mas SIPS Us 


which will not pass two days.’ 

lt cannot be necessary to state 
my answer to such a proposition. 
lL will only add, that the tre ary 


’ 


with Russia was signed within the 
time mentioned, and then 
menced the diiheulty of 
tuation, 


! pe On 
se NWwitze) 


Coll. 


ny Sl- 


land,”® | was told by the 


‘ . 
ume aut Ty. ™ is n the eve of 
} rm. 

undergoing a great change. This 
cannot be averted But by a peace 


stillless can we 
er consid ration, 
mvading Portu. 
that 
at 


deter- 


alter, tor any ot 
our , ite ot 
gal. ‘The army destined for 
ulre 


ntion 


purpose is uly assembling 
Bayonne. ‘This is tor the 
mination of Great Britain.” 

But I contess the point 


of all 


( thers the most decisive im tndue- 
Inge mye to produce my fall powers, 
, , , * ° 
wa w lanewuarge heid respects 
Y) ~~ 
Prusst 
«“ Prussia demands from us a 


declaration respectne Hanover: 


VW Cc i! ‘ ‘ I ‘ ii \ i ni \ ) | ; ec 
t rance hy is fy { mcs 
} } > >| " ! " 
tne revolutUon ; tec | 6d¢echiration 
once made ‘nous men pervons 
, , j . ‘' 
Mi 5S Te obit \ ae | { yOUl < 
! . - 
Us OPCAK eT) rCciy \ i Steely 
whe we cunnot ven say that 
ba ) - . . | 
Csreat dritta wil neyotite with 
4 , 
us? sre you here only with ore 
> sc hf ) t vee 
Geis tw d iV Our Me’ dellic il © 
! 
season of the year makes 


impossible ; Or Cali you tre. ! lt 


— he ee 


And we will never recede from i. 


ract. 
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Mi: A tea a daniels 


5 alll adie ied 
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so, is not the assurance we give 
you that Hanover, Malta, and the 
Cape, shall not be contested, suf- 
fickat to mdnce you to do so? 
Must we lay before the British go. 
vernment our exact terms, before 
they will even avow negotration 


with so great a power as that of 


France? or shall we execute our 
other projects, as we did those in 
Llolland and Naples ?”’ 
Undoubtedly, sir, conversations 
of this sext, confirmed even as they 
were by the events passing under 
my eyes, could never have induced 
me to commit his majesty’s conti- 
dential servants upon any point 
upon which [ had not receives 
their iwmstructions, and which leit 
no time to receive them; but J did 
not think my) seit at liberty to shit 
trom myselt the responsibility thus 


thrown upon me, at the risk of 


secing Portugal and Switzerland 
share the same fate which Germany 
has just expertenced ; and Hanover 
contirmed to Prussia, until such 
time as his majesty’s arms should 
recover the possession of it. 

The mode ef proceeding of this 
government left me no alternative. 
Kither to avow negotiation, or 
shut up every opening to it, was 
ny only option. 

Pfeli that | pledged his majesty 
iO nothimne CACC pt the fiict of nc- 

tion, already privately known 
court m Europe. 
{ care tially 


wiitten paper, cr adnutting even 


+s 
Pa) 


forbore giving any 
wie pos i! any of any other basis 
than that of wi possidetis. 

1 have ascertained the real ex- 
tent of the pretensrons of lrance; 
ad - did consider my self to 
have prevented A great evil at small 


‘ 


ry 
expense, by having civen time to 


yourself and his majesty’s other 


confidential servants, to provide, by 
the tarther mstructions you might 
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risag, 


judge proper, for the interest of 


the powers, thus, for the momeut 

sit least, saved tre ™m the grasp ot 

l'rance. 

1 persunde myself that the mo. 
tives here detailed, upon which J 
acted at the moment, will place in 
a stronger light the difliculties of 
my postion, and will on further 
consideration obtain his majesty’s 
gracious approbation of the con. 
duct which ] thought myselt vbli- 
ged to hold in consequence. 

His miajesty’s ministers would 
have relieved me from much pain. 
tul responsibility if they had com. 
minded me to proceed no turther, 
and wait the arrival of the person 
alluded to, and tor whom | have 
the honour to enclose the NCCESSAT 
passport, Which | have this moment 
received. 

Mr. Goddard, whom a long re- 
sidence n- France, independent ot 
his abilities and correct information 
on what has passed here, renders 
entirely able to give Ins miajesty’s 
ministers every explanation they 
may Wish for, 1s so good as to take 
this dispatch with him to England, 
where he is returning at the end of 
his long captivity in this country. 

I have the honour to be, sir, Kc. 

YARMOUTH. 
No. 29. 

Copy of a dispate h trom Mr. on - 
tury Fox to the earl of ar- 
mouth, dated Downing-strect, 
Aug. 2, 1806. 

Downing-street, Aug. 2, 1806. 

My lord,—Mr. Goddard arnv- 
ed here yesterday evening with 
your lordship’s dispatch of We 
50th July. 

His majesty’s servants tlways did 
justice to the motives which indu- 
ced your lordship to produce your 
full Powers, though the step ts one 


ah eerie co din 
of which. it is not possibie sor u we 
* 
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to express approbation, thinking its 


as they do, likely to have’ given so 
much more countenance than Was 
desirable to the new and increasing 
demands of France. 

"The tull powers which lord Lau- 
derdale carries with him, are drawn 
jointly in his name and your lord- 
ship's. In the present dispos'tion 
of the French government, there 
is I fear, little probability that 
peace can be concluded on such 
terms as are alone admissible. The 
trial should, however, be made 
with frankness and good faith ; and 
it 1s with this view tht his mitjesty 
has been pleased to direct that the 
earl of Lauderdale should proceed 
to Paris, notwithstanding the pre- 
sent unfavourable aspect of the 
negotiation. His instructions your 
lordship will consider as equally 
addressed to yourself, and as the 
rule of your conduct in any con- 
ferences which, in conjunction with 
him, you may have with monsicur 
Talleyrand or general Clarke ; and, 
im any point ot doubt that may oc- 
cur, it is his majesty’s pleasure 
that your lordship should be guid- 
ed by lord Lauderdale’s epinion, 
formed, asit will be, on the fullest 
knowledge of the sentiments and 
Views of his majesty’s government, 
I am, &c. 


( >igned ) 
No. $0. 


Copy of a dj patch from Mr, sc. 
cretary Fox tothe earl of Yar- 
mouth, dated Downing-street, 
Aug. 3, 1806. ~ 
Mylord,--I wasunwillingtodetain 

lord Lauderdale for 

replying particularly tothe unfound- 
ed allegations of M. ‘Talleyrand, 

Which you have recupitulated in 

Your dispatch, of SOth ult, 
Ut some no: 


on J. Fox. 


Ihe 
thi 


me pomts are there mention. 
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ed which cannot be left without an 


answer, such, mdeed, as I trust 
your lordship has already given 
them. 

It is true, as stated by that mi: 
nister, that when the demand was 
made for lord Lauderdale’s pass 
port, there still remained here a 
blank passport, one of the two sent 
here some time before your lords 
ship’s arrival, when it had been 
proposed to us to treat separately 
from Russia. That proposal hav- 
ing fallen to the ground, the cir- 
cumstance of our being still in pos- 
session of the passport wasoverlook- 
ed; but, even if it had occurred, 
some doubt would probably have 
arisen, how far it might be proper, 
in so different a state of things, to 
make use of it for lord Lauderdale, 
without some previous communi- 
cation of such an intention. This 
whole matter is, however, very im- 
material. ‘The principal point to 
which I feel it necessary to advert; 
is that part of M. ‘Talleyrand’s lan- 
guage which imputes to this coun- 
try needless delays in the negotia- 
tion, and attributes to that cause 
the unjustifiable measures pursued 
by Fiance in Germany and else- 
where. 

In the instructions given to lord 
Lauderdale, the repeated tergiver- 
sations of Trance during the ne- 
gotiation are detajled. It isfrom 
thence, alone, that delay has arisen: 

Your lordship truly states, that 
the offers made through yourselt 
Were 50 clearly and unequivocally 
expressed, that the intention of the 
French government could not be 
doubted. But they were no sooner 
made than departed from. In the 
first conterence after your lordship’s 
return to France, Sicily was de- 
mianded. In the former offers, 


it had been distinctly disclaimed, 
your 
min! ns 


“ Vous Pavent---nous ne la de- 


(J) 2) 











= 
ea er niles 


mando-s gee S: nous la prss?- 
cians «lie pourvot augmester a 


bctucoup ls a Re ‘tése”? ‘This de- 
mand, theretore, could not have 
been ftoreeen, being in contriulic- 
tion ti then OWN ASSUTANCES ¢ A! { 
your lordship could onty take tt 
ad rfrrdum This produced a 
delay attributable solel: 
Our answer was immediate and di- 
stinct. The new demand was de- 
clared to be a breach of the princi 


! 
‘ } _ 1 3} at . 
pie of tail pierre on ' »InE i t 
, 
. ere , e | 
essential part. ‘l'o ob a cavil 
} anset ‘ 1) im 9 
on th - urbren i’ O14 i sa | , t \ 


were sent to vou; b tt with an ex. 
press injunction not to use them, 
nor even to produce them ftormai- 
ly, tll the Fiench government 
should return to its former pround 
respecting Sicily. Your lordship 
stated this to M. ‘Talleyrand, and 
you received, in return, a pro- 
posal ot giving to his majesty, o 
to the ki ny of N: apl Sy the Hanse 
‘Towns in lieu of Si sicily. ‘This being 
again a proposition entiely new, 
could only be referred for his ma- 
jesty’s consideration. On the very 
next day after it arrived, it was de- 
cidedly rejected | ‘re; and so lit. 
tle were we disposed to delay, that 
the same dis spi itch onveyed to you 


ol Sicily neds still be } en in, 
to desire your passports, and re- 
turn to England. 

Of this order your lordship in- 
formed M. ‘Talleyrand; and tts ex- 
ecution was delayec lo nly by afresh 
proposal of exchanges bro cht for- 
ward by France, ; Sf supported by 
the Russian sav r, as aflording 
the means by which his majesty 
might prevent, amongst other 


oo ee 


X 
hine >’ a“ 
toners, the chareces meds ? 
(; rr .* "TY... 39 m 
rt jy pal te NT | VF ] } 

‘ ’ t- 
peurs, RON re} Cn) t ms 
MUMCAaAlOnNn IN the tolioy ’ , 

if " 
ss } " q — } . 
We told you, tuat, if rem pad 
{ mrs, and wi t ene; 10 ne. 
° ' ! 
‘ iwee 7, ‘ . ‘ 4 T ’ t n +! . 
arrangement in Ger ’ M 
’ ; ’ } 
I} iial ‘ee | 5 reai comy TON 
' ' . j , ‘ 
is to be fou 1 your lordship’ 
om atl Oh lal oN 
Ctspatea OF th tn July 
4% * Peal 
Re an . x ’ 
aif » Lal tose ¢ : 5 ewe 
7 aa j a ’ , " 
‘ i €7 7, ure ** Di t nd at he 
PUL L Neale fe é thece.”? 
4 “ j — 
ii ‘ \ > i} 
SC UCIVE i.cTe 
’ ’ ' } ' 
} = 
( ; ts b Line l Lily TR 
} 8 5 an i» 
Givect viagiition of 3 C ASSUTANCeS 
,°* 9 ; ; 
in Wanchever lorm they were con. 
. d, ; . ‘s , 
\ a > Cx iil treaties were 
beth deni and siblidiad 
way hy Mrned waa } ROUISied 
4 oe 
A ; ‘ Wiust oO! COMTSE€ ive boenr 
prepared at least one day befor 


? ‘ 
What M. Tatleyrand theretore calls 
a reasonable time allowed to vour 
lordship to consult your govem- 
ment, was at the most 2t hi ul 


even “yo iT hg the — st pr sstble 
expedition to be ma e .by the mes. 
sengers to > and from + neland, and 
no accident or delay to occur by 
Jand Or sCa. Th = d. ites Whi | 

doubtedly not have escaped your 
h rd ship’s attentre Ny and will hay 
enabled vou to refute, in the m 


decisive manner, the unfounded 
pretences by which the French go- 
verrument seeks to attrivute delavs 
on our part, the results of its own 
injustice and repeated breach af 
promise. 

The whole of our intercourse 
with France bears, indeed, se dit- 
ferent a character from that ot de- 
lay, and the whole of ~ king's 


+) aed 


conduct in this, as in every othe 


——$— 
—_ — ee 





* You are in b asession of it. Wedo net demand it ef you. If we possessed it, 


the diteculues m git be much increased. 


hele & 


tasta “*p 
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inst: ince, is marke “d by Oo many 


sriking prools ct his desire to 
 * “hy | ; 
avert, even by t! 1c pa ee SACTI- 
fees, | uch ca! AIN itte al he Is now 


» ae 
pee 1 of pro 1u cing , that y ul 
have felt ut 


Jordship may pel haps ha 
es necessary to en at nto A pure 
lar re ‘tutat ion of S| h a 


ch a ch: 
But after the experience which 
in this negotiat on we have! 


ticU 


had of 


the conduc tof the French govern- 


ment, it is of the highest conse. 
que: nce not to sui ffer S\ uch im putite 
tions to pass unnoticed, an , by 


disre ard, to acquire strength and 
currency. a 
Of the subsequent proceedings, 
AO exp! anatto n cin be ere Arye 
It had not beet ided here, 
thatin the even signature 
of the Russian treaty, the negetia- 
tion on the part of this country 
should be pursved on any other 
basis but that of the strict wtz fos- 
sidet i with the exception of Han- 
over, The resolution of admitting 
even the possibility of an equivale at 
for Sicily had been ado ted only 
in consequence of M. @’Oubdril’s 
Mamt.uin, if 


t of 


desire, and in order to 
it nad be 
council! and measures bet 
Great Britain and Russia. 

But hy the production of your 
lordshin’s full powers, his majesty 
Was in some sort pled; rc d to CO l- 


een 


tinue the 1s ea it was then 
judred proper that a iresh negoua- 
tor should ‘04 added to your lord. 


Sip, and not an instant Ye is been 
tin giving effect to that deter- 
Mination; nor has wth pekoren 
red on this side the 
in the single point 
ing the pa: which | 
tset of this 


¢ , Are 
am, ‘Ve 


adie delay occur 
Water, Cxcept 
respect , 
i . sport, 
pPatihed in the o 


¢: es l 


igned) 


il om lox. 
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Copy of a dispatch from the earl 
ot Yarmouth to Mr. see: 
Fox, dated Paris, Aug. 
—Received Aug. 13. 


etary 
1S0b. 
Paris, August 7, 1806. 

Sir,—I received in due time, and 
in their order, your several 
spatches ofthe 26th ult. and 2d 
Udinst. As no messenger has been 
dispatched from hence since the 
receiptof them, I have been obli- 
ged toa defer till now replying to 
their contents. 

It was with great 
that I — t by your 


di- 


and 


satisfaction 
dispatch ot 


the Ud 1 nt, ths mtelligence of 
lord F ng d e’s — trom 


England; as, independently of the 
advantages I must derive from 
communicating with a person 
charged with the latest and tullest 
instructions from his maje sty his 
arrival here afforded me the op- 
portunity of evincing, in the clearest 
manner, that I had in no instance 
thought myself at liberty to depart 
from the originally Yaid 
down as the only one on v hich his 
majesty’s ministers could consent 
to treat with the French govern- 
ment. 

It must be evident,that whatever 
delays have occurred in the nego 
dation are imputable to France, 
and to the perpetual variation of 
the terms proposed by her; and 
I had not failed before the receipt 
of your dispatch of the 3d instant, 
repeatedly to do justice to the con- 
duct of his majesty’s government 
in that respect. 

As inthe lige of conduct which 
I thought it my duty to observe 
previous to the earl of Lander- 
dale’s arrival, 
ject in view tl 


(O53) 


basis 


I had no other o} 
san the tulhlling to 
the 
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the best of my abilities the mission 
with which his majesty had been 
graciously a ae to charge me, | 
can, under the present circum- 
stances, have no other ambition 
than that of co-operating with my 
best endeavours im the negotiation 
entrusted to us jointly upon the 
same basis on which I had original. 
ly placed it. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
( Signed ) YarMoutu. 


No. 35. 

Copy of a dispatch from the earls 
of Lauderdale and Yarmouth to 
Mr. secretary Fox, dated Paris, 
August 9, 1806.—Received Au- 
gust 13. 

Paris, August 9, 1806, 

SireThinking it unnecessary to 
send a courier to England with de- 
tails of the mere matters of form 
which necessarily took place after 
lord Lauderdale’s arrival, we have 
delayed writing till there appeared 
something of importance to com- 
municate to you. 

We have now to inform you, that 
Jord Lauderdale, having exhibited 
his powers, and delivered a copy in 
the customary form, our first mect- 
ing with general Clarke, the pleni- 
potentiary of the French govern- 
ment, took place at his house, on 
Thursday 7th August, at noon. 

Our conversation commenced 
by general Clarke’s observing that 
as lord Lauderdale had just arrived 
fiom London, with full instructions 
from his majesty, he had proba- 
bly something new to communi- 
cate. 

Lord Lauderdale in substance 
rephed, that it was ]*: wish, before 
intermeddling with the negotiation 
now pending, distinctly to recall to 
the recollection of general Char 


what had already passed between 
his majesty and the government of 
France, and at once precisely to 
state the only footing on which his 
majesty could consent to tre it. 
To effect this o bject, he mforme 
general Clarke that he had p repare : 
4 note (marked A.) which he bee. 
red to deliver to him as official. > 

General Clarke read the note 
twice with great attention, and af. 
terwards placed it in his po rtfo 0. 

saying that he must take it ad rf. 
vende. 

Very little passed at this meeting 
suficie ‘nutly interesting | to menit 
being det: tiled; the general object. 
ed to the practice he ap prehended 
lord Lauderdale meant to inte 
duce, of conducting the negotiation 
by writing; and said he was afraid 
the en )peror would regard it asa 
means of endless delay, if a note 
wus to be delivered u ipon every m- 
significant question which it my a 
be necessary to discuss. The re} ly 
cons'sted merely in stating the di- 
striction betwixt delivering a writ. 
ten note for the purpose o fat once 
bringing to a point the basis on 
which the negotiation was to be 
conducted, and resortin y on every 
trivial Occasion to that practice, 
"The first, it was contended, must 
ACK elerate ; the latter, 't was ade 
mitted, would delay the neg 
tion; and it would be theret 
care iully avoided, as it was his ma- 
yesty’s Wish that no delay should 
take plac e. 

General Clar} ney with som rethi ing 
like an tnstnuation that an unlau 
advantage was taken by the go- 
vernmen t of Great Britain, an- 
nounced, that as there hi: id been twa 
plen ipotentiaries appom ted by ! hig 
majesty, it was the em pera rs _ 
‘ Cc 


tention to do the same, and that 
name 


Otiile 


ct 
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name of the person selected would 
be communicated to us. ' 

It is proper to state, that in the 
course of this conversation lord 
Yarmoyth recalled to general 
Clarke’s recellection, that in all 
the interviews he had had with 
him, he uniformly stated the «# 

sidetis as the only basis upon 
which he could possibly treat. 
General Clarke in reply said, that 
he could make no answer to what 
lord Yarmouth stated, without al- 
luding to conversations which he 
affected to consider as loose, calling 
them oe des romans fe igi 5 os" at 
the same time by his silence he clear- 
ly admitted what lord Yarmouth 
most distinctly stated. 

Our first interview terminated 
with an appointment to meet at 
lord Lauderdale’s apartments on 
Friday the Sth, at tvelve o'clock, 
the general observing that it might 
be perhaps necessary to put off the 
appointment, as he wished to have 
full time to consider the note which 
had been delivered, and as the 
new plenipotentiary might wish to 
have an opportunity carefully to 
read the correspondence that hi- 
therto had taken place. He pro. 
mised at the same time, if this was 
the case, to give us notice by writ- 
ing in the morning. 

_ On Friday the sth, at eleven, the 
inclosures (marked B and C) were 
left at lord Lauderdale’s apart. 
ments; and an answer was sent to 
general Clarke, stating that an ap- 
ne had been made by lords 
auderdale and Yarmouth to re- 
ceive the ‘Turkish ambassador at 
9 o'clock, and requesting that 
. rarva. should tuke place on 
‘ aturday the Gth, at noon. 
General Clarke and mons‘eur de 


~~ 





Champagny, minister of the inte- 
rior, the newly appointed plenipo- 
tentiary, afterwards put off this 
meeting tll tour o’clock to-day, as 
the latter was oblived. to attend the 
emperor’s privy-council at St. 
Cloud. 

Late on Friday night lord Yar- 
mouth received the answer to the 
note delivered by lord Lauder dale, 
a copy of which (marked ID) ts 
inclosed, to which lord Lauderdale 
and lord Yarmouth immediately 
returned the answer, «also inclosed, 
(marked I te 

General Clarke and M. deCham- 
pigny came to the mecting ape. 
pointed at four o’clock, and a con- 
versation took place which lasted 
for upwards of two hours. Into 
the details of thts it is impossible 
now toenter. The general object 
of it was to engage lord Lauder- 
dale to depart trom the basis which 
he had insisted should be recog- 
nised, to prevail upon him to con- 
sult his government, or to tke ten 
or fifteen days for consideration ; 
but it terminated by lord Lauder- 
dale’s declarmg that the last note 
wis to be considered as a prelude to 
his demanding passports, for which 
he should apply tO M. ‘Palleyrand 
in the course of the evening. 

‘bhe letter, a copy ot which 
(maraed I’) is mnelosed, was dise 


patched To NM. "Pails rand, halt iQ 
how Le? t} Cc depaa Lure of the ple- 


nipotentiarie, and it appearshighly 
improbalde that, any proposition 
should be made which can alter our 
resolution of leaving France the 
moment the passports arrive. 
We have the honour to be, &e. 
(Suened) L,AUDERDALE. 
YAK MOUTH. 
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First inclosure (A).—C: A 
note delivered by the ok Anh 
derdale to general Clarke, on the 

7th of August, 1806. [Corre- 
$; sonds with ‘No. 13 of the French 
account. } 

[The inclosure B. merely relates 
to an alteration of the hour of 
meeting. | 

[The inclosure C, 1 is a note from 
Talleyrand announcing the ap- 
pointment of M. de Cham; pagny 
to treat conjomtly with gener al 
Clarke. ] 

Fourth inclosure (D) —Copy if 
anote irom gencrai Gi to the 
earls ot Laud rdale and arn taeda 
dated August 8, 1806.—Answers 

14 


~ 
ot t! we KrencdD account. 


id 
o No 


} he : lacnrea ff ~~ in 
ifth This i‘ si ¢ \ 4 gene, L'a of 
’ +) , ; T ; cin Cam 
nome trom tae earis Of 3 rderaulk 
~~ ; ‘ nth . ‘ oe ’ 
and Y ATU shee to a S08 88 re | ( AATAC, 


dated Aus rust 9, [TS806.—Answers 
to No. 15 in ‘ e French account. 
S) th ti ra Sure (l).—Copy ola 
note from the earls otf Lauderdale 
and ¥ irmouth to M, ‘Talleyrand, 
dated Aug. 9, 1806.—Corresponds 
with No. 16 inthe French account. 


No. S6. 

2 <tract from a dispatch from the 
earls of Lauderdale and Yar- 
mout h to Mr. SEC rary i 9 
date d Pp Aris, Aucust } - 1s06.— 

» . 7 ) 

Received August 15. 
Paris, Aug. 11, 1806. 


} 


Sir,—In our Jast dispatch, of 


tie Oth mistant, we had the ho- 
nour of informimg you, that 
' } ning we ‘had : 
on that cvVve? bby Wwe rae dp- 
plied tor passports to return to 
+" 
neland, and alsotor a passport ior 
a courier we intended to have di- 
. ea} —- =» ’ . . 
spatched immediately. We have 
only now to mention that, on Sun- 
Sime ® —_— 0.7 1 > } 
Gav al eieven O CiIOCKR, WE SCHhi 


; , 4° 
meciosure (marked A} renew 


Mer mils : lear ¢} mnt 
Out Sak n and . and taat ti ‘> Aue ia? 


eee Havin Teceived hou dAlsWer t , 
‘ 


“ith - ‘ ns a 9 } . . 
Creer apps rmauon, ne ime -OSuTe 


aati B) was sentto M. Tal. 


> 
le *yran rd S I Ose, Rue d’Ani -_ 
- saves TR )" ’ 1% ww 
"Lheec uric?Y aral 


NCO sWDOCATT dthe 
note, returned soon after to ipforr 
us, that he was directed at M. T - 


. ee ’ } . @ 
ley rand S house to vO to tv 
reign Othce, where he accerdinely 


went, but was t id thst ho con lle 
eating , 1,4 : , 
nic. tic nh Wouid be reccived there 


till between twelve and one. 

We then be: ! ot My; Cod. 
d: rd to go himself to the Foreigy 
Office, and _ the lever: he 


four ae it th > clerks | slat ¢ 
arrived, and t! at NI. "Tall 


rele onne / Cy j . * 
Wis gone to » Cioud, not to re. 
. o*? ‘ cat - ' 
turn til fou o'clock, 
At half after five we received 


from Messrs. Clarke and de Cha 
pagny an ofhcial note (marked C). 
Inimediately Upon the Teceint ot 
this note, we wre af the inc. lo ur 
(marked D) to M. Twleyrand, 
and received from gi at nine 
o’clock, an answer (marked E), 
which is also inclosed . 

The inclosure (marked F ) is 
the rej P ly to the official n ote, which 
we intend to send the moment it 


can be copied. 
Addition by the earl of Yarmouth, 
As th » French governn ent has 
in were} mstance udmuiutted the ex- 
actness of tl e ch ' 
made by me, I beg 
tion to this dispatch, to remark, 
that the intention expressed to me 
by the French government, as tat 
which made th em pl fer commu. 
nicating through my channel rather 
thanon pal er, was the expressing to 
his majesty’ 


~~ 


} 
rovernmes jer Tae 


4 »* * 

«, 
din SS to restore Dis] ry s Ger 
man dominions 37 fete, but that i0F 

P 2 ty 
4 byy, a] > TOA! TiS 4all Cihveiad het be 
** rhe » 

¢ d On TP r (Ushi ¢ ‘ 
conditiol -O§ the realy pa be 
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Firet inclosure (A. ),—Copy of a 
note from the & iris of Lauderdale 
and Yarmouth to M. ‘Talleyrand, 
dated August 10, I SO6.—Given 
correct}: in the Momteur. — 

Second inclosure (B) —Copy of 
a note from the earls of Lauder- 
dale aad Yarmouth to M. ‘Talley- 
rand, dated August Il, 1506.— 
Given correctly in the Moniteur. 

Third inclosure (C).—Copy of 
2 note from Messrs. Champagny 
and Clarke to tae earls ot Lauder- 
dale and Yarmouth, dated August 
11, 1806,—Given correctly in the 
Moriteur. 

Fourth inclosure (D).—Copy of 
a note from the earls ot Lauderdale 
and # irmoutn hg M. ‘Talleyrand, 
dated Augus st 11, 1806.—Correct- 
ly given in the M mniteur. 

Fifth inclosure (E).—C py of a 
nete from M. Taileyrand to the 
earlsof Lauderdale and Yarmouth, 
dated August U1, 1506.—Correctly 

iven in the Moniteur, 

Siath inclosure (F).—Copy of a 
note from the earls ot Lauderdale 
and Yarmouth to res Cham- 
pagny and Clarke, dated Aug. 11, 
1806,—Ci rrectly saves n in the Mo. 
niteur. 


No. 87 
Extract from a dispatch from Mr. 


secretary lox to the earls of 


Lauderdale and Yarmouth, dated 
Downing-street, Aur, 14, 1806. 


Downi: ng-street, Aug. 14,1806. 
My lord,—The me ssenyer, Ba- 
silico, arrived here early this morn- 
mez, with the di: patches with which 
your lordshi ups i. id ch: irged him ; ; 
and thou gh it appears most proba- 
ble that be! ore he can again reach 
Paris vour lords!) LIPS will be no 
ager there, yet, as there is hee a 
P Ys lity, trom the last note from 
the Ven ch pleniy potentiaries, that 


the eh te May } r¢( coed ch 
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the basis pointed out for it by your 
instructions, it has been judged 
proper that no time should be Jost 
in re-dispatching him, in order that 
you may be apprised of his majes- 
ty’s full approbation of the tenor 
of the diferent notes which have 
been delivered on your part since 
the earl of Lauderdale’s arrival at 
Paris. As no other poit but that 
of the general basis of negotiation 
has yet been brought into discus- 
sion, nothing need be added to the 
former instructions, by which the 
course of any further discussions 
that may take place is still to be 
enurely guided. 


No. 88. 

Copy of a dispatch trom Mr, se- 
cretary Fox to the earls of Lau. 
derdale and Yarmouth, dated 
Downing-street, Aug. 14, 1806. 

Downing-street, Aug. 14, 1506, 
My lords,—His = majest y's 6eTs 

vants have observed, from the di- 

spatches received, that j nsinuations 

have been thrown out by the French 
government of a disposition on the 
part of this country to gain some 
unfair advantage | 
two plenipotenti aries in the present 
discussions. “That government has 
since wien the obvious mode of 
counteracting this advantage (if 
any such there was) by naming on 
its part also a second plenipoten- 
tiary. Butthe king’s government 
is desirous, while it adheres steadie 
ly to the substance of those points 
which are thought fit to be insisted 
on for the honour and interest of 
his majesty’s crown, to leave no 
pretence for cavils as to the form 
in which these discussions are care 
ried on. The advantace which 
was to be looked to from the per. 
sonal share which the earl of Yar- 
mouth originally had in these trans 
actions, as the bearer of the over- 

tures 


by employing of 
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tures made by France, has now 
ceased; and, while his lordship 
has, on the one hand, properly re- 
corded his decisive testimony as to 
the reality of these overtures, and 
as to the exact terms of peace so 
Offered, the French government 
has, on t! e other hand, not only 
relused to adhere to those ot- 
fers, but has EXpress'y declared, 
that they never can even have en- 
tered imto their thoughts. “ Ja- 
mats il nw’ a pu venir dans la pen- 
se: de sa om mse l*e nperemr | de$ 
frangois, rii a’italu, ad prendre 
pour base de la negociaiion 1’ uti 
possidet sg?” 

In this state of things, the king’s 
servants are not aware ot ary bene- 
fits that would be likely to result to 
his majesty’s service fron imposing 
on lord Yarmouth any further duty 
ia this respect: nor do they wish 
that any such ground for cavil as [ 
have betore alluded to, however 
untounded it would be, should be 
left to the enemy. 

They have, the:efore, submitted 
it as their humble address to his 
Majesty, that, in case of the continu- 
ance of the negotiations, the French 
minister should be intormed, that 
they will henceforth be conducted 
by the earl of Lauderdale alone, 
the earl of Yarmouth having ob- 
tained his muajesty’s gracious per- 
mission to return to E:neland ; but 
that his majesty does not, on his 
vart, make any objection to lord 
S modestalis treaung with both 
the persons who have been named 
by the French government for that 
trust :—\ proot perfectly decisive, 
mi all its parts, that no unfair ad- 
vantage, such as the French go- 
vernment appears to apprehesd, 


PAPER §. r'1s08 
can have been in the kip 
templation. Iam, &c. 


, 
? $s con. 
s 


ie J Fox. 


°° ” . . . 
No. 39 is not mater il; it merely 
informs Mr. Fox that lord Lauder. 
dale had not received answers to 
the notes he had transmitted. 


No. 40. 

Copy of a dispatch from the ear] 
mt Loeuderdale to Mr, ecretury 
Fox, dated Paris, Aucr. 17, 1800 
—RKeceived August 22 


Paris, Aug. 17, iS0s 
Su,-—I take the ‘ } | ai t\ 
lord Yarmouth’s return to Enela 


to mform vou, that in consequence 


; 


’ 


ot his majesty’s pleasure sienitied 
your dispatch of the Lith instant, | 
this morning wrote to his excelien- 
cy the minister tor foreign affairs, 
statnog to him that lord Yarmouth 
had his majesty’s permission to re 
turn to England; and that his ma- 
jesty had been graciously pleased, 
in the event of the negotiation pro 
ceeding, to continue the tuture 
management solely to me. 

About eleven o'clock M. de 
Champagny and general Clarke 
paid me a visit of ceremony ; lord 
Yarmouth happened to be with me 
at the time ; and we mentioned to 
them the change that had takea 
place, and showed them the note 
which I was just about to dispatch, 
a copy of which is enclosed. 

The object of the visit was mere- 
ly to ask the plenipotentiaries, and 
the gentlemen attached to the mis- 
sion, to dine with M. de Champag- 
nv tomorrow, 

Nothing whatever was said tha 
related to the negoustion, and 
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believe no answer will be given, 
either to the note of the Hlth, or 
to the note sent to the minister tor 
foreign at fuirs of the ith, ull the 
emperor 'sreturn from R: unbouillet, 
wine *h, miey Wit¢ rmed me toed: ly, 

was uncertain. ‘The mode in which 
I have pose? to the minister 
for foreign atfiirs his majesty’s per- 
mission t as d Yarmouth to return 
to England, seemed to me calcu. 


, ’ * b | -. >. * - 
lated to aifurd as hitde opportunity 
“ i ee 
as pOsstox the arenen govern- 


ment to cavil about a change of 

form in the mission. 

] thir ink it pro ver to add, that in 
go ing this, every facility was af- 

ded by lord Yarmout h, who im 
<e-wlys mest manner desired me 
dn this, as on other occasions, to 
consider only what | thought 
most advantageous for the public 
SETVICe. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
LAUDERDALE. 

Inclosure in No. 40,—Copy of a 
note from the earl Lauderdale 
to M. Talleyrand, dated 17th Aug. 
1506.— Given correctly in the 
Moniteur. 

No. 41. 

Extract from a dispatch form Mr. 
secretary Fox to the ear) of 
Lauderdale, dated Downing- 
street, August 23d, 1806. 

Downing-street, August 
Od, LSOb. 

My lord,—The contents of your 
last dipatches do not appear to re- 
quire any particular ans wer, and 
this messe ner ts sent back only that 
you may be en: oT to keep us re- 
gularly informed » long as you 
shall still continue at Paris) of the 
stut e ot the negouation there. 

f, on the arrival of any intelli- 

oehee of the decision of Russia 

wot to ratify without the con- 
feat of this court, the Lrencl 
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government should increase their 
offers, in order to separate his mae 
jesty from the emperor of Russia, 
your lordship ts on all such occa. 
sions to observe, that it is M, d’Ou- 
bria’s ireaty alone that has released 
his majesty from the obligation not 
to separate in substance his treaty 
fromthat ot Russia; an obligation 
to which his majesty had determi- 
ned scrupulously to adhere, and 
from which, even in pomt of form, 
che had departed no further than he 
had learnt to be the wish of Russia 
herself. 
Should, therefore, M. @’OQubril’ 

tre naty not be ratihhed, the two courts 
rt to ther former situ: Ls 
‘ar Ny with 


Wo th 1 ‘VE 
1 additional bond « 
union which would result from the . 
mutual l roofs they would thus have 
aftorde dl to eu hy othe: ol thre it TC. 
solution to adhere inv arial vy 1 
the spirit and principles of theu 
alliance. 
No, 49, 

Copy of a dispatch from lord 
ed rdale to Mr. secretary 
Fox, dated Paris, Aug. 25, 1506, 
—Received September 5. 

Paris, Aujrust 25, 1806. 

Sir,—In my dispatch of the 16th 
instant, | had the honour of trans- 
milting to you a copy of a letter 
sent by lord Yarmouth pet myself, 
onthe Mth instant, to the minister 
of foreign affairs. 

Ihave now to inform you, that 
my desire to combine with firmness 
the ntmost degree of forbearance, 
that appeared to me consistent with 
the character with which his ma- 
jesty has been pleased to mivest me, 
induced me patiently to suffer the 
silence of the French government, 
without remark, from the I4th till 
the 22d, when I transmitted to the 
minister for foreign affars a note, 
of which I have the honour to in- 
close you 4 copys marked (A). - 
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No notice havi v1” been taken of 


this note by his excellency, I have 


“\" ; . 
bis moming sent a second note, oO! 


which I have also the honour to in- 

close a copy, marked | Bb ) 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) LAUDERDALE. 


The big ht hon. C, J. Fox. 


ft 


First mclosure (A).—Copy of a 
note from the earl © : i uuderdale 
to M. Talleyrand, « Aug > Sa 
1505. —Given correctly m_ the 


Monieur. 


Sec md inclosure (B).—Copy of 


a note trom the earl of L anderdale 

to M. Taileyrand, dated Any, 23 

1806. —Gi ven correctly ia the 

Mo: -eur. 

No. 43, 

Copy of a dispatch from the earl 
~ Lauderdale to Mr. scerctary 

Fox, dated Aug. 29, 1806.— 

Received Sept. 3. 

Paris, Aug. 29. 
Siry—In my last dispatch, é ited 
Aug. 25, [hi ad the honour of stat- 
ing to you the detail of the negoti- 
ation till the afternoon of that dav. 
Ar cleven o’clock at sts [ re- 
ceived from the pl Mpotentiaries of 
France a. note, ntimating=§ their 
desire of having a confer rence on 
the subject of a note written by 
lord Yarmouth and myself on the 
lith of the month. Of this, as 
well as of the answer agreeing to 
the proposal, [ have the honour 
to enclose copies, marked (A and 
1S), 

On the 26th, at the hour appoint- 
ed, 1 went to the office of the Mi 
nister of the interior, where [ found 

I. de Champagny and general 
Clarke, the two plenipotentiariés 
of the French government. The 
general result of what passed im- 
pressed me with a conviction that 
the krench plenipotentiartes no 
longer uUrought of mak 


Oy pedce 


upon grounds which Trane, 


understood to desire it ar ph 
Limns Ol ] ra Y; ] > COM nea, 
i tr 1: a | | Tr Cr ] nt ‘} “ 
the part lL bore in the discuscon 
thoroughly satisfied them, tha: | 
wus Tres lved fi ini Lo adhe e ty 


the gre und which I had taken mt 
note olf the llth, on wh 
was invited to hear their re. 
marks. 

‘The hour of dinner terminated 
our conilerence; the renewal of 
which, op anvd iy L should name, 
Was after dimer anxiously solicited 


y M. de Cl; uwnp: hv. I obsected 


toi »aS APNarenily unnecessary, and 
— a lene P s 
api a’ Ca culated i } 4 Act ] ’ ws 
. 1 . 7 
Im 11s count? ty ‘ purp sc b ; 


before I leit him, expressed my 
willingness to comply once more 
with the wishes cf the French 
plenipotentiaries, as a further mark 
of myanxiety to do any thing wince 
even they could think hi ad ater 

dency to | roduce that] peace which 
his majesty was so anxious to ace 
coinplish on equitable terms; and 
anotier me ine Was hxed to take 


- 


place on Priday the 27uh:, at three 
On the 27th, after dinner, I had 
a very long conference with the 
minister for foreign affairs, the 
substance of which confirmed me 
nthe opinion I had antecede: tly 
rmed. Inthe curse of this cone 
rence, the minister f1 que ‘ntly al- 
uded to the situation of Hanoy 
and stated, within eight and forty 
hours its fate must be determined 
for ever. He seemed much sur- 
prised that nothing appeared to 
make any IMpressik in on Mme, ire 


—- ee me Oe CF 


oler . owe +) *7 ** ° 
quently repeating that m_ getting 
} . ’ ’,. . ; } osc? 
the Ape, Malt te tt fh HAM 8 

_ . . : ij 
hianovertan dominions, S should 
I : ae n curt. 
make a glorious peace 5 and A 
‘ . 
-_ l, > *_ srr une 
ingimme, tbat if this opp rt ' 
' } ~~ = 1 2 : reovet 
sould be Ost, ne Gin not fol 
any 
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any means by which peace could 
be attait ned, as the emperor Was de. 
termined to make war all his lite, 
rather than yield any part of the 
territory of France, the inte- 
grity of which ke had sworn to 
maintain. 

Our conversation ended by my 
assuring him, at the time I was 
about to retire, that while a 
sentiments continued to prev ail i 
this country, it Was impos: yh we 
ang should be made; and thiat, 

1 Rnowledce | now posses ed 
ot the op ns enter tamed by the 
French government, L could not 
acquit myself ot trifling, if I 
should TEM UA «lil longer tO Carry 
en what 1 inust cx nsier as a 


mee 
da lee 


. — 
Alter ad tui Ci ides rat r Wi ol if call 
| j ° | " ‘ . . i re | 
iat y ‘> Sinvad e.\ , {! sua = 
‘ ) -_ ) ! 
fore, Gals 1 mia resoived ft » brine 
things toa point, by deuverimeg to 
the plenipotel thirics Of France 


the detailed note of Which I inclose 


a copy (marked 1D). 
l am, &c. 
(Signed) LavpDEeRDALE. 

Firstinclosure (A).—Copy of a 
note trom Messrs. Chamipayny and 
Clarke to the earl of Lan jerdal » 
dated Aug. am 1806.—Given in 
the Mo nite 

second inclosure (B),—Copy of 
anote from the earl of Juauderdale 
— < s. C] any Pe ih «hil 1c larke, 

fa, a 25, riven inthe Mo. 
‘hiteur. 

Phird in ure (C J. —Lopy of 
ancte trom the e: ‘tof Lande ile 
to M. . T alle vr. na, d ited “ee 
Aucust 27,.-. Merely states that his 

} ~ ; 
lordship d@rees tu jiave another 
conics ay | we 

yy . a, 

fourth inclosure (D). ---Copy of 

2 note trom thy Pearl ot T. ric erd:. ile 
% . 
’. Mess >» Cl} amy i ny all iC larke, 
ated Aug, 29,---Given in the Moe 
biteur. 
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No. 44. 


Extract from a dispatch from the 
earl ot Lauderdale to Mr. se- 
cretary Fox, dated Paris, Au- 
gust JO, 1506.—Received Sep- 
teniver Oo. 

Paris, Aug. 30, 1806. 

Sir,—When | reflect on the con- 

tents of the dispatch T had the ho» 
nour of making up for you yeste 

day, [I cannot help anticipating 

the surprise with which you must 


receive the intelligence, that [am 
) 

now under an enoearement to ree 

, ‘ : , | © 

new the conterence with the ph le 

pe te: bs tiardes Oi France, Ol | hursday 


the dah ol September. 

On gome yesterday, at three o’- 
ra ck, Lo th e ofhee of the minister 
of the interior, 1 confess I did noe 
foresee the possibility of any thing 
occurring that could prevent my 
executing the resolution I had 
formed, of demanding passports 


1, pea, J 
this mornim 


‘ 


mg, and of returning 
immediately to England. I trust 
I need scarcely assure you, that I 
have as strong an impression as 
any man can have, of the bad con- 
quences that MLLy attend exhibit. 
ia any thine which looks like 
Versatility of conduct >; und yel, 
under the circumstances in which ] 
1 myseit placed, i am satis. 
fied I hid no chon nd that | 
could not 1 ey with propriety, 
the solicitations of the French pl 
nipotentiriecs to renew the con- 
ference. 

At the commencement of our 
interview, I perceived a 
to greater cordiality than I had 
hitherto experienced. To M. de 
Champagny’s 1 juiry, Whether 
they h: id been fortunate enough by 
what t they had said to induce me 
to delive the project of a treaty, 
I answered by recallin -to his re- 
collection the reasons I had for. 
meriy 
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merry stated for declin F such a2 

} 1} } ~ 
procece livs Lita the ts Ger te had 


originally been proposed was again 
formally recognised ; and Ef inform. 
ed him, that, m order to vive them 
2n accttrate view of my conception 
o! the subi ct, [ had prepared a 
wote which I wished to submit to 
them, delivering to them = the 
note, a copy of which I had the 
honour of ink losing mi my dispatch 
of August 29. 

After reading this note, and ob- 
serving in general that they did not 
know whether, if we should come 
to a particular explanation, we 
might not arrive at a conclusion 
coincident in tts eilects with the ob- 


ject L had in view ; when I insisted 


on the general principle, they enter- 


ed into a detail with respect to the 
necessity of some immediate deter- 
mination on the subject of H mover, 
and atterwards stated their views 
as tathe French possessions ta the 
east Ludies, the Dutch colonies, 
St. Lucie, and Tobago ; on all of 
which, they tulked in as yle sO per- 
fectly ditferent from any thing [ 
had before heard, that I should 
not be more surprised if, at our next 
conterence, they were fo {rive 
them up, than | was at the 
change of tone manifested on this 
occasion. 

A great deal more passed in 
way of general conversation, all 
of which tended to show me, Uhat, 
although they were sul] at a wide 
distance from such terms as I could 
accede to, thie v had wonderfully 
relaxed from the tone they had an- 
tecedently assumed. 

M. de Champagny then invited 
me to name a day for resuming 
our conterence. ‘To this, | deci- 
dedly objected, admitting, at the 
same time, that they had made 
concessions in the course of our 
discussion ; but adding, that they 
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were still so far from areon 


rom 
admit what the Enolish o« 
Pere ours rm} y concerve { ti “’ 
sri tl proj sition to have co 1" , 
that | could n t ¥Cl indy 


hopes Of our Comin rPtO ana 
7 


ment, and should therefore toe} 
it Necessary to terminate my mic 
ston, 

M. de Champagny asked me with 
some warmth, whether I wished 
for peace on Uie terms whieh T my. 


self had stated?) Whether I rho torhe 
mysclt authorised, after the con 
cessions they had just made, to re. 
fuse them time to consider how 
much further they might go? and 
whether I might not reasonably 
entertain hopes that, with a litde 
time, the differences which appear. 
ed now to separate us, might 
Vanish ? 

On recei¥ing such a remon- 
strance, | thought it impossible not 
to agree to a renewal of th 
ference ; and, after some conversa- 
tion, Thursday was fixed for the 
day of our meeting. 


No. } De 
Extract from a dispatch from earl 
Spencer to the earl of Lauder- 
dale, dated Downing-street, Sep- 
tember 4, 1S06. 


er , 
\& thie 


Downing-strect, Sept. #, 150. 


My lord,---I am commanded by 


, chia 

his majesty to tatorm your lord. 

ship, that he is pleased to approve 
° , 


entirely the coaduct you held in 


le circumstances detailed in yout 
La t dispatches, and to expre ; hus 
majesty’s satisfaction mM the ry wd 
effect which appears to have result. 
ed trom tt. | 
[tis proper, however, to remark, 
that as the Freach plen:potentiaries 
have not bound themselves as yet 
by written note, nor have even in 
conversation agreed to replace He 
negouauion 
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negotiation upon its pir sooner ~ 
present appearances ot ite br | 
cility on their part, mt) pre yADIY 
arise only from their desire of 
keeping your lordship va rene We 
the answer from Petersburgh shal 
be received 3 an object wan h your 
lordship’s last note had shown them 
they could no longer accomplish, 
without some departure from the 
ground on which they have hitherto 
stood. 

It the Russian treaty shall not 
be ratified, his majesty is then (as I 
have already observed to your 
lordship ) replaced, with respect to 
the emperor of Russia, in the same 
stuation as before the signature of 
M. d’Oubril’s treaty 5 but with the 
additional tie which the two courts 
would in that case feel, from the 
fresh proofs each will have givet 
to the other of a steady adherence 
tothe system of alliance ; and it 
will then be necessary that our 
peace shall be so far made depend- 
ant on that of Russia as is pomted 
gut in the instructions originally 
given to lord Yarmouth. 

Since the above was written, we 
have received the important ttelli- 
gence contained in the indorsed 
papers*, copies of which I have 
thought it necessary to turward to 
vou, Without a moment’s delay, for 
your information; the case ts al- 
ready provided form this dispateh > 
and in the present state of our in- 
formation on the subject, I have 
nothing to add to what is above 
Stated. A fow dayg will now pro- 
bably put us in possession of the 


turther views and intentions of 
Russia, to which reference must of 


course be had in every succeeding 
Rage of the negotiation; and as I 


eee 
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shall lose no time in transmitting 
to your lordship such fresh instruc. 
tions as these may give rise to, so 
we shall be anxious to hear, as 
soon as possible, from you, what 
eLcet Uus event may produce on 
the disposition of the French f0- 
vernment. 


No 1G, 


Extract from a dispatch from the 
eavl of Lauderdale to Mr. sec. 
lox, dated Parts, Sept. 4, 1806. 
Received Sept. 7, 

Paris, Sept. 4, 1806. 

Sir,---In my last dispatch I in- 
formed you, that in consequence 
of the solicitations of the plenipoten- 
tiaries of France, urged in the man- 
ner I there stated to you, I had con- 
sented toa renewal of theconlerence 
this day at three o’clock. 

About halt past two I received 
from M., ‘Valleyrand a note, a copy 
of which, marked A, as well as of 
my answer, marked B, | now 
inclose, 

On going to M. Talleyrand’s 
ofhce, 1 found him just returned 
from St. Cloud. He beran by ine 
forming me, that till yesterday they 
had, received no certain intormas 
tion from Petersburgh; but that 
the courier who arrived last night, 
had brought intelligence that the 
emperor had positively refused to 
ratify the treaty. He stated that 
he had the emperor’s orders to SAY» 
that this change in circumstances 
would certainly tmduce him to 
make peace with England on more 
favourable terms than he would 
otherwise have at present consented 
to; and further to declare, that as 
he would find it nece sary to give 
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to his plenipotentiaries new imstruc- 
tions, so he thought it proper to 
communicate this to me, that I 
might write to my court to receive 
also such further instructions as 
they might think proper to giv e. 

tn answer to a question which I 
asked,--whether there was any rea- 


son to expect the arrival of any 
minister to renew the neyotution 
on tie pare of Russi Lyeereu lO Sil i that 


no information on that suoject had 
been received. On taking leave I 
assured M. Talle yrand that | should 
report to you the apparent openness 
with which the communication had 
been made, and that I should dis- 
patch a courier this evening with 
the information. 

First inclosure (A).—Copy « i a 
note fror n M. Ta! ey rand to th 
earl of Lauderdale, dated Sep. 
tember 4th, 1 S06. 

Paris, 4th S sept. 1206. 

The minister for foreien affairs 
hasreceived the orders ot his ma- 
jesty the emperor and king, to hold 

a conference this day with his excel- 

lency lord Lauderdale. He has 

the refore the honour to propose to 
his excellency to call at the « yhce 
for foreign attairs at half past two. 

He begs him to accept the assu- 

rance of bis high consideration. 


Second inclosure (B).—Copy of a 
note from hee arl of Lauderdale 
to M. Talleyrand, dated Sept. 4 
1S06. 

Paris, Sept. 4, 1806.—Half 
past two, P. M. 


Lord Lauderdale has this instant 
received the note dated the 4th Sep- 
tember, by which his excellency 
the minister for foreren affairs pro- 
poses to lord L au derdal ile a conte. 
rence at his excellency’s office this 
day at half past two o'clock. 


This i inv ation Was not delivered i “as al to ratify M. d’ Oubril’ — 


at lord Lauderdale’s hotel tii] half 
past on the time specified for the 
conference : but “oe Laud: rd 
will have great pleasure in w 
upon his exce llency In a guy irter or 
an hour at furthest. 


Nx de 7 ie 
Extract from a dispatch from the 
earl of Lauderdale t » Mr. eciclary 
[: WX, dated Part - de Le ; A is! ' 


Received Se S Bisvemhi merely 


\o? 
o 


requires fresh im:tructions 
No. #2 


Extract from a dispatch from Mr. 
sec ret. ch! ry Windh ee r tly, ear) 
o! Lauderdale. dated t) Whine. 

—) 


+ q* .. 4 : 
Sircel, wept iQ, LS, 


Downip-street, § opt. 10, 1806, 
My lord,---Your lordship’s dis. 
patch of Sept. 4, has not failed to 
engage his majesty’s most serious 
attention. ‘The lanzuage held by 
M. falleyrand appears directed 


to the object of en gag rit ng his mMa- 


jesty in a separat nes rotiation, to 


the exclusion of Winsls ; but the 
interests both of this country and 
of Europe have always been con- 
sidered here as essentially connect- 
ed with the maintenance of the 
strictest union of councils and mea- 
sures between his majesty and the 
emperor of Russia. Itwas with deep 
regret that his majesty saw the 
apparent violation of this prin. 
ciple in the separate treaty signed 
by M. d’Oubril; and he cannot 
but consider the steady and upright 
conduct of the emperor of Russia, 
on that try Ing occasion, as impos- 
ing on his majesty a fresh obliga 
tion not to separate his interests 
from those of so honourable and 
faithful anally. 

Your lordship must thereft re, in 
the first place, represent to tie 
French government, that the re- 
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has replaced the two courts in their 
former state ot close and intumate 
aitiance ; and that any attempt on 
the part of France to separate them 
must henceforth be considered as 
hopeless. —She can now form no 
expectation that she can conclude 
peace with either of them, until the 
negortacion with the other shall be 
brought to the same conclusion. 

With respect to the separate in- 
terests of Great Britain, his majes- 
ty adheres to the basis originally 
proposed to him by France, and 
on which your lordship had so ol- 
ten had occasion to insist, that of 
the uti possidetis, for the two powers 
and their allies in all paris of the 
world, with the single exception of 
Hanover, as having been originally 
attacked on grounds which cannot 
be defended. 

This is the offer of France as 


originally made to his majesty ; it” 


is the demand on which his majesty 
ail) thought fit to insist, when ap- 
parently abandoned by Russia ; 
and h& majesty has no desire of in- 
creasing it under circumstances 
Wich, according to the avowal of 
France. herself, entitle his miajes- 
ty to expect more favourable condi- 
tions than France has lately been in- 
clined to accede to. The uti possidetis 
thus described must, however, now 
necessity include the kingdom of 
Sicily. 

Every endeavour was made in 
the outset of the negotiation to ob- 
ta the restitution of Naples to his 
Sicilian majesty ; and the grounds 
02 which it was thought fit finally 
to desist from that claim on the 
part of his majesty, are detailed in 

€ correspondence of this office 
wih lord Yarmouth and your lord- 
ship, 

No. 49, 
Extract of ad 
of La 
1s) 
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ispateh from the earl 
dderdale to carl Spencer, 
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dated Paris, Sept. 18, 1380¢5.— 

Received Sept. 22. 

Paris, Sept. 18, 1805. 

My lord,—I had the honour of 
receiving the dispatch, signed by 
Mr. secretary Windham, dated 
September 10, late in the evening 
of Friday last. 

Unfortunately T had a slicht de. 
gree of fever for four days preced- 
ing, and I was never more unfit 
than on Saturday morning to at- 
tend to business of such magni- 
tude, 

On considering the instructions 
contained in the dispatch with all 
the attention I could, they appear. 
ed to me to relate to two distinct 
subjects: first, to the form and 
manner in which his majesty 
thought proper that I should con- 
duct the negotiation ; secondly, to 
the terms which, under the present 
circumstances of the two countric:, 
it is proper to ask. 

To this distinction I conceive it 
to be the more necessary for me to 
attend, because I thought it regular 
and proper to address what I had 
to say on the first point to the mi- 
nister of foreiyn affeirs. Where- 
as the plenipotentiaries of France, 
should the government authorise 
them to proceed, seemed the pro- 
per channel of communication on 
the second. ° 

In pursuance of this idea, I im- 
media‘ely wrote a note, a cony of 
which (marked A) I inclose, ad- 
dressed to M. Talleyrand, which 
I sent by Mr. Goddard in the even- 
ing, as I was myself confined to 
bed. 

On Monday, about five o’clock, 
M. ‘alleyrand called; and though 
I was very ill at the time, I re- 
soived to admithim. He sat up- 
wards of half an hour. The out- 
line of his conversation consisted 
in his expressing a desire to have a 
P) full 
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full communication with me, in 
his assuring me that if the difficul- 
ties, in respect of form, could be 
got over, he did not think the ob- 
jections to the terms would be ma- 
terial, and that, where peace was 
scriously in view, as it was with 
them, it figured as an object of 
such importance, as to give a dis- 
position to accommodate about con- 
ditions :—in a word, that he had 
little doubt that he and I would 
arrange the business. 

On my part, I stated, that I 
was afraid he proceeded on the sup- 
position that | might give way in 
some of the points in question, 
which I thought it fair to assure 
him at once was impossible. 1 
stated to him generally the de- 
mands I was to make on the part 
of England, which would no way 
vary trom the terms we had ori- 
ginally understood to have been 
proposed ; and that he must expect 
1 would be as positive in relation 
to the conditions for Russia, with 
which he was acquainted, as | 
should ke with respect to any point 
more peculiarly of British interest. 
I then thought it right to imtroduce 
the subject of my having no pow- 

rs from Kussia, observing, that 
although there might be some irre- 
gularity im the mode of proceeding, 
yet that, under all the circumstances 
of the present case, 1m seemed 
unavoidable, because the principles 
and feelings of his majesty would 
never permit him to think of treat- 
ing, but in such a manner as might 
ensure to the court of Petersburgh 
an honourable peace, at the moment 
that peace should be concluded be- 
tween England and France ; and 
that unless I could be allowed to 
state the obje cts of Russia, this 
could hardly be effected. 

He assured me that they would 
waive all objections with regard to 
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form, and that they would be 


fecily ready to hear me on th « 
ject of a Weaty of peace with Roc. 
sia; his objection to my ps 
being found: a, not on the ( . 
stance of my wanting pov: ™) 
Russia, but on the very 
proposal of concluding » " 
which, when signed, was only tr 
take place in 2 certain eve 
mentioned to him tha: an 
thing had been < ut Paris mm 
1782, when Mr. Oswald concluded 
a treaty of peace wth Dr. Frank 
linand Mr. Adams. 

During the whole ot | nvere 
sation, lL had gone even | my 
Way to repeat to liom the sity 


of his laymg his account with my 

adhering rigidly to the tims ! had 

detailed ; and yet he ‘eft me with 

such expressions as could not :ail 

to create a belief that he intended 

to accede to my propositions. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Lavuprrpate. 


First inclosure (A). 

Copy of a note from the earl of 
Lauderdale to M. Yalleyrand, 
dated Sept. 13, 1806 

Paris, Sept. 13, 1806. 
The undersigned, plenipctentias 
ry of his Britannic majesty, lost 
no time in transmitting to his court 
the communication which his excel- 
lency the minister for foreign affairs 
niude to him on Thursday 9 the $th 
instant ; and he now hastens to re 
ply to that communication, by Ms 
forming his excellency of the line 
of conduct his majesty has thought 
proper to direct him to pursue une 
der the present circumstances. 
His Britannic majesty, ever ane 
ious to maintain the intimate con- 
nection and alliance which subust 
between his majesty and the empe- 
ror of all the Russias, naturauy 
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ustrious ally, and in the proofs 
which he has lately aff rded of the 
interest which he takes in che wel- 
fare of Great Britzin and in the 
general happiness of Europe, addi 
tional motives not fo eparate,in an y 
case, his interests from those of the 
court of St. Petersburgh. 

I: is not, however, the intention 
of his majesty to carry this princi- 
ple further than the earl ot Yare 
mouth was instructed to carry it by 
Mr. Fox, in his lordship’s commu- 
nications with the French govern- 
ment. ‘There is nothing to prevent 
the interests of Great Britain and 
of France from being treated se- 
parately; only his majesty does 
not authorise the undersigned to 
sign any treaty except provisional- 
ly; such treaty not to have its full 
effect until peace shall have been 
concluded between that faithful ally 
of Great Britain and France. It 
isupon these conditions alone that 
the undersiyned is at present au- 
thorised to nezotiate. 

The undersigned has orders to, 
add, that his Britannic majesty, ful- 
ly acquainted with the desire en- 
tertamed by the court of St. Po- 
tersburgh for peace upon conditions 
reciprocally honourable and advan- 
tageous, and at the same time com- 
patible with the interests of Ku- 
rope, has authorised him to impart 
tothe French plenipotentiaries the 
conditions upon which Russia (ace 
cording to the full and pertect 
knowledge his Britannic majesty 
has of the intentions of that court) 
would be Willing to negotiate with 
the French government 3; to reduce 
them into the form of a treaty, in 
the event of their being agreed to 
on both sides ; and to insert an are 
= im the provisional treaty be- 
ween Great Britain and F rance, by 


Which his Britannic majesty should 


Phir r . . . 
b45¢ to employ his mediation, 


for the purpose of obtaining the 
accession of his majesty the empe- 
ror of all the Russias to the said 
tieaty. 

Inclosures (DB) and (C) — Are 
notes from jord Lauderdaic to M. 
Talleyrand, relating chietly to his 
lordship’s indisposition. 

Fourth inclosure (D)—Copy of 
anote trom M. Talleyrand to the 
earl of Lauderdale, dated. Sep- 
tember 17, 1805, merely men- 
tioning the arrival of a messenger 
at Boulogne, with the account of 
the death of Mr. Fox, and of lord 
Spencer being provisionally ap- 
pointed his successor. 

Fifth nclosure( .)—A mere note 
from lord Lauderdale with respect 
toa proposed conference. 

Sixth inclosure (F)—A short 
note of form Trom M, Talleyrand 
relative tolord Lauderdale’s indis- 
position. 


The undersigned is aware that 
he ought to make the official com- 
munication of the conditions to the 
French plentpotentiaries. In the 
mean time, and for the satisfaction 
of the minister for foreign affairs, 
he has no diiliculty in teiling him 
that they will be in substance the 
same as those which have already 
been communicated to his excel- 
lency by his excellency baron de 
Budberz. 

The undersigned expects with 
great impatience the answer to this 
communication, which his excel- 
lency the minister for foreign affairs 
will have the goodness to send in 
writing. Itis the more necessary 
for him to receive it in that form, 
as his court has remarked that the 
communications the undersigned 
has already made have trequently 

emained without a written an- 
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The undersigned has the honour 
to renew to his excellency the mi- 
nister for foreign affairs, the assu- 
rance of his high consideration. 

(Signed) Lavupverpace. 


No. 50. 


Copy of a dispatch from the carl 
of Lauderdale to earl Spencer, 
dated Paris, Sept. 19, 1806.— 
Received Sept. 22. 

Paris, Sept. 19, 1805. 
My lord,—At one o'clock this 
day monsicur Talleyrand called on 
me, according to the appointment 
which I announced to your lord- 
ship in my last dispatch. I imme- 
diately perceived that his plan was 
to exhibit extreme civility, which no 
one knows better how to execute. 
Alter some time spent in compli- 
ments, and in condolence on the 
great loss the world had sustained, 
he told me, that as I insisted on an 
answer in Writing, one was pre- 
pared, which contained a declara- 
tion consonant to what he supposed 
me to wish on the two most mate- 
rial points. First, that the emperor 
was willing to admit of an article 
being introduced to answer the ob- 
jects I had in view im relation to 

Russia, and to instruct his pleni- 

potentiaries to hear me with respect 

to the interests ot that power. Se- 


condly, that France would be. 


ready to make concessions for the 
purpose of obtaining peace. 

After some conversation, all 
tending to impress me with the idea 
that peace was their main object, 
and that they were even ready to 
make any sacrifice to secure it, he 

roduced the paper to which he 
Pad alluded (imarked A.), and 
which I had at first understood he 
meant to transmit to me when he 
should go home. 

Beiore he opened it, he looked 
at me, and a. that there was a 
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mixture in it of what, Perisaps, | 
should not like, but that I mus 
take the evil with the good. He 
begged that I would allow him to 
read it through without interrupt. 
ing him. When he had finished, 
I said that I should of course send 
such an answer as I thought be. 
coming and proper. I told him, 
and I trust with perfect temper and 
seeming indifference, that the most 
important thing for me to know 
was, whether these concessions 
would be to the extent of allowin 
us to retain what they had origi. 
nally proposed ? He answered, that 
the emperor would leave every 
thing open to the plenipotentiaries, 
On his going away, I felt myself 
so extremely fatigued, in conse. 
quence of the weak state in which 
my Jate illness has left me, that I 
was obliged to lie down and recruit 
my strength before I could turn 
my mind to the formation of what 
I conceived to be a proper answer 
to his note. I trust your lordship 
will approve of the answer I have 
sent, a copy of which I have the 
honour of inclosing (marked B). 
My object in framing it, was to fa- 
cilitate as much as possible the im- 
mediate progress of the negotiation, 
and at the same time to let the 
government of France feel that ! 
wats alive to what, in point of dig- 
nity, belonged to the plenipoten- 
tiary of his Britannic majesty.—l 
have, &c. 
(Signed LAvDERDALE. 
First Inclosure (A.)—Translation. 
Copy of a note delivered by M. 
Talleyrand to the earl of Liu. 
derdale, dated September 18, 
1806. 
Paris, September 18, 1806. 
The undersigned, the munister 
tor foreign affairs, has laid before 


his majesty the emperor, king 


lialys 
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Italy, the note which his excellency 
the ear! of Lauderdale, minister 
plenipotentiary from his Britannic 
majesty, did him the honour to ad- 
dress#to him on the 13th of this 
month. 

His majesty the emperor and 
king sees with regret that the ne- 
gotiation seems to take every day 
a retrograde course, and he is ata 
loss to discover what point the En- 
glish government wish to attain. 

In the first instance, obsolete 
forms were brought forward and 
urged for our acceptance, the text 
and the substance of which had 
never been admitted, nor even dis- 
cussed, by the French govern- 
ment; and when this difficulty ap- 

ared to be removed, and the 

rench plenipotentiaries held out a 
prospect of sacrifices which proved 
more and more the desire of the 
government for peace, points ante- 
cedent to the negotiation were re- 
curred to, and a question was start- 
ed again which had been three 
times decided; first, by the powers 

iven to M. d’Oubril, with which 
is Britannic majesty’s plenipoten- 
tiaries Were acquainted ; afterwards, 
by the powers given to the earl of 
Yarmouth; and lastly, for the third 
time, by those of the earl of Lau- 
derdale. One might have sup- 
sed that a discussion, terminated 
fore the first conference of the 
respective negotiators, and decided 
even by the very fact of their nego- 
Wation, would not again be bronght 
forward. r 
_ His majesty the emperor wish 
oP} however, to give afresh proof 
of his uniform desire tor the re- 
establishment of peace, adheres to 
the following proposal ; that the 
Hhegotiations between France and 
England shall continue : that the 


Minisier plenipotentiary of his ma- 


jesty the king ef Great Britain shall 


be at liberty to introduce into the 
treaty, either as a public or secret 
article, or in any other form which 
would answer the same end, what- 
ever he may conceive would tend 
to reconcile the existing differences 
between France and Russia, and 
would procure for the latter a par- 
ticipation in the benefits of peace ; 
it being well understood, that no 
proposals shall be admitted except 
such as are respectively honourable, 
and are not injurious to the real 
power and the dignity of the two 
empires ; and that we shall not see 
again brought forward the extra +. 
dinary proposals which M, de No- 
vosiltzoff was charged to make on 
the part of Russta, and which, 
having marked the origin of a coa- 
lition conquered and destroyed in 
its birth, ought equally to be for- 

otten with the coalition itself. 
Ihere are proposals which, being 
only the result of blind confidence, 
and of a species of infatuation, and 
being founded neither on the real 
force of the parties, nor on their 
geographical situation, are deprived 
of a pacific character, and carry 
with them their own condemnation. 

France ought neither to abandon 
the interests of the Ottoman em- 
ire, nor a position which enables 
Le to sustain that empire against 
the aggressions with which she is 
openly menaced by Russia; but as 
all the objects destined to enter into 
the arrangements of the treaty 
must be reserved for discussion, the 
undersigned will not seck to antl 
cipate the result which it may 
produce. 

If, after the changes which have 
taken place in the cabinet of his 
Britannic majesty, peace is sull 
wished for in England, peace may 
be made, and that without delay. 
The emperor will not hesitate to 
make some sacrifices in order to 
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accelerate it, and to render it du- 
rable ; but if the dispositions for 
peace should have changed in Lon- 
don, if the wise and liberal views 
manifested in the first communica- 
tions which took place with the il. 
lustrious minister, whom both na- 
tions lament, should no loneer pre- 
vail, avacgne discussion, immode- 
rate pretensions, and ambiguous 
proposals, wide of that tone of 
frankness and dignity necessary to 
conduce to a real conciliation, 
would only have the effect of pro- 
ducing more irritation, and would 
lt» unworthy of both nations. 
Fiance does not pretend to dictate 
either to Russia or to England, 
bur she will be dictated to by net- 
ther of these powers. Let the con- 
ditions be equal, just, and mode- 
rate, and the peace ts concluded ; 
but if an imperious and exagge- 
rating: disposition is evinced, if pre- 
eminence is affected, if, in a word, 
it is meant to dictate peace, the 
emperor and the French people will 
not even notice these proposals. 
Contiding in themselves, they will 
say, as a nation of antiquity an- 
swered its enemies, * You demand 
our arms, come and take them.’’ 
The undersigned, rmminisier tor 
foreign affairs, has the henour to 


renew to his excellence the earl of 


Lauderdale the 2ssurance cf his 
high consideration. 
(Sivned) C. M. Tac teyRanD, 
Princeot Benevento. 
Cacn 1 i; 1 criTre > j 
Weconec ii cic SUT ej 
Copy of a note from jerd Lauder- 
dale to “M. ‘Talleyrand, dated 
ISOh. 


pepe. 19, 


(Tran lation. ) 

Pars, Sept. 19, 1806. 
The undersigned plenipotentiary 
of his majesty the king of Great 
Britain, tin answerive the official 
note of his excellency the Miwiister 
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for foreign affairs, dated the } Stk 
instant, which has been received to. 
day, —_— by remarking, that he 
purposely abstains as much as pos 
sible from all observation upon 
those points contamed in it, which 
are foreign to the immediate object 
in question. By this means, he 
will avoid discussions of a nature 
to lead him to torget that tone of 
moderation which it is his duty to 
observe in the whole course of his 
mygssion. He will thus maintain 
the line of conduct which is confer. 
mable to that love of peace, which 
characterises all the proceedings of 
he king his master. ‘ 

When the undersigned reflects, 
that he came to Paris, audiorised 
to conclude peace upon terms un- 
derstood to have been proposed by 
France ; that notwithstanding the 
refusal of his imperial majesty ot all 
the Russias to ratify the treaty 
signed by M. d’Oubril, and the 
splendid successes obtained by his 
miajesty’s arms in Spantsh America, 
he was authorised to give assurance 
(as he had the honour of domg to 
his excellency the minister for fo- 
reign‘ailairs) that the demands of 
his court in its own favour would 
not in consequence of these Suce 
cesses be materially increased; the 
undersigned had reason to be sure 
charged with manifesting “ an 


miperious and exarcerating Gispo- 
ion.’ He is not less astonished, 
that his excellency, in replymg to 
2 note in which lord Lauderdale 
had the henour of explaining dir 
stinetly to him, that the conditions 
pointed out by his excellency ba- 
ron de Budberg were im substance 
what weuld be sisted upon by 
Gaeat Britain in favour of Russia, 
should have thoucht it necessary 
rh nly conditions 
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voder totally different circum- 
sances, and of the nature of 
woes the undersigned is entirely 
ynorant. 

Nevertheless, after the explana- 
tioas given by the undersigned to 
his excellency the minister for fo- 
reign affairs, and the declaration 
made by him to his excellency, 
that the undersigned is not autho- 
rised to negotiate otherwise than 
so as to insure the conclusion of a 

ce with Great Britain and with 
Russia at the same moment; and, 
after having received, in the ofhi- 
cial note of yesterday’s date, as- 
surances that the French govern- 
ment does not refuse the admission 
of an article, the design of which 
shall be to provide for this indis- 
pensable object, the undersigned 
will make no difficulty in resuming 
the conferences with their excel- 
lencies the French: plenipotentiaries, 
as soon as their excellencies shall 
be duly authorised for this purpose. 


The undersigned has the 
honour to be, 
LAUDERDALE. 


No. 51. 


Extract from a dispatch from the 
earl of Latdendae to earl Spen- 
cer, dated Paris, September 26, 
1806.---Received September 28. 


Nothing material happened after 
the conference with M. Talleyrand 
which I detailed in my dispatch of 
the 19th instant, till the 22d, when 
I received from him a communica 
tion, informing me that the em- 
peror having thought genera] 
Clarke’s services near his person 
necessary in a journey he was about 
to undertake immediately, M. de 
Champagny would be instructed to 
conduct singly, on the part of 
France, the business of the nego- 
tation in future. 
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This communication was made 
in a letter which I inclose (marked 
A.), together with a copy of my an- 
swer (marked B), 

On the 23d, being anxious that 
the negotiation should proceed is 
soon as possible, I took the opportv- 
nity of M. de Champagny's sending 
to inquire after my health, to urge 
him, in writing, to renew the con- 
ferences without further loss of 
time. Your lordship will find a 
copy of my letter (marked C.), to- 
gether with his answer (marked 
D.) inclosed. 

On the 24th I received from M. 
Talleyrand an answer to the de- 
mand I had made for an explana- 
tion on the subject of passports, in 
my letter of the 22d. This com- 
munication (marked E.) I think it 
also proper to transmit to your 
lordship. 

On the 25th, at one o’clock, M. 
de Champagny called on me, as 
had been previously agreed, for 
the purpose of renewing the con- 
ferences. 

After the usual interchange of 
civilities, he proceeded to say, 
that, to secure peace, the emperor 
had determined to make great sa- 
crifices. 

Ist, That Hanover with its de- 
endencies should be restored to 

fis majesty. 

2d, That the possession of Malta 
should be confirmed to Great Bri- 
tain. 

3d, That France would inter- 
fere with Holland to confirm to 
his majesty the absolute possession 
of the Cape. 

4th, ‘hat the emperor would 
contirm to his majesty the posses- 
sion of Pondicherry, Chanderna- 
gore, Mahee, and the other: de- 
pencent com pLloirs. 

Sth, ‘That as Tobago was origi- 
nally settled by the English, it was 
(P 4) meant 
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meant also to give that island to 
the crown of Great Britain. 

To all this he added, that what 
he had now said proceeded on the 
supposition, that Sicily was to be 
ceeded, and that the French go- 
vernment proposed that his Sici- 
lian majesty should have as indem- 
nity, not only the Balearic Islands, 
but should also receive an annuity 
from the court of Spain to enable 
him to su port his dignity. 

here interrupted him, express- 
ing my surprise, after the full expla- 
nation L had had with M. Talleyrand 
on that very point, that the posst- 
bility of our giving up Sicily should 
be mentioned again; that the gua- 
rantee of it to the king of the two 
Sicilies was as much an object with 
England as M. Talleyrand knew it 
to be with Russia; and that I was 
happy to take that opportanity of 
stating to him fairly, that I felt 
myself bound to consider the ob- 
taining for Russia the arrangement 
which she desired, as an object 
more interesting tf posstble to Eng- 
land, than those points which might 
be considered as peculiarly connect- 
ed with her own interests. 

He informed me, that there was 
no clause in his instructions em- 
powering him to hear me on the 
mart of Russias but that he had 
even seen M. ‘Palleyrand’s note to 
me; and being satisfied that this 
was an accidental omnssion, which 
would be forthwith remedied, he 
had no ebjection to proceed, as if 
such a clause bad been inserted. 

It was agreed that I should go 
to him to-day, at Two o’clock, io 
renew the conference. * 

First inclosure (A.)—Is a copy 
of a ncte from M. Tallevrand to 
the earl of Lauderdale, dated Sept. 
22, 1806, within alluded to. 

Secand inclosure ( B.)—Is a copy 
of a note from the earl of Lauder- 
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dale to M. Talleyrand, dated Sept 


€9., 1806, in answer to the preceding, 

Third inclosure (C.)—Copy of 
note trom the earl of Lauderdale 
to M. de Champagny, dated Sept, 
23, 1806, within alluded to. ~ 

Fourth mclosure (D. )—Copy of 
a notcfrom M.deChampagnytothe 
errl of Lauderdale, dated Sept. 25, 


Cee 
tr ve 


No. 52. 

Copy ofa dispatch from the eal 
of Lauderdale to earl Spencer, 
dated at Paris, Sept. 16, 1806, 
— Received Sept. OR, 

Paris, Sept. 16, 1805. 
My lord,---In conformity with my 
engagement made yesterday, which 

I had the honour of mentioning to 

your lordship in my former dispatch 

of this date, setae! on M. deCham. 
pagny this afternoon at two o'clock, 

de informed me that the acci- 
dental omission in his instructions 
had been remedied, and that he 
had now powers to talk with me 

on the interests of Russia, with a 

view to arrange the conditions on 

which France would make peace 
with that country: but he, at the 
same time, proposed, that we should, 
in the first instance, talk over the 
terms of peace between France and 

England. 

l observed, that as the greatest 
difficulties in our last conterence 
seemed to arise from the conditions 
that I had proposed as necessary to 
be granted to Russia; and as Eng- 
land was resolved not to mike peace 
without obtaining for Russia all the 
objects on which she insisted, I 
thought the more natural order 
would be, to resume our convet- 
sation on these lasttopics. 

A long discussion according |y 
ensued, which ended in his ttorm- 
ing me, that on the subject gf cor 
cessions to Russia, be was autio- 

rised 
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rised to communicate to me, that 
the government of France was 
willing, in addition to the treaty 
made by M. d’Oubril, to cede Ta) 
that power the full sovereignty ot 
the island of Cortu: but that he 
had no authority to go any further. 

I then informed him, that [ was 
sorry to learn that the negouation 
was at an end, for that my instruc- 
tions were precise, and that I should 
feel it my duty, the moment I left 
him, to state to M. ‘Talleyrand, 
that all hopes having vanished ot 
bringing the negotiation to a fa- 
vourable issue, I had only now to 
request passports for my return to 
England. 

fter strong expressions of mu- 
tnal regard, he attended me to the 
outer room, where he again pro- 
sed a renewal of our conferences 
mease his government should give 
him new instructions. 

My answer was, that I had no 
choice in immediately applying for 
passports ; but that as long as | re- 
mained in this country, I never 
would refuse to see him; and that 
it, before my departure, he would 
come with powers to grant all the 
objects on which I had explained 
myself, | should feel the greatest 
satisfaction, though, at the mo- 
ment, | thought my appointment 
pertectly unnecessary. 

On my return home, I sent to 
M. Talleyrand a letter demanding 
my passports, a copy of which 
(marked A.) I inclose; and I un- 
derstand from the courier Basilico, 
that he received it ten minutes be- 
fore he got into his carriage to go 
to Mentz. 

About six o’clock I received from 
M. de Champagny a note, of which, 
as well as of my answer, I inclose 
copies to your lordship (marked 
B. and C). 

Whilst fam writing, I have re- 


vived the note, which I inclose 
(marked DD), [have, &e, 
(Signed) Lavuprrpate. 
. } . . 

T open this dispatch to inclose a 
note (marked E.) 1 have this mo. 
ment received trom MM. de Cham- 
pagny. 


First inclosure (A). 


Copy of a note from the earl of 
Lauderdale to M. Talleyrand, 
dated Sept. 26th, 1806, dem iad- 
ing passports, 

Second inclosure ( B.) isa copy of 
a note trom M. de Cuampayny io 
the earl of iatiderdale, dated 
September 26th, 1806, respecting 
another conference. 

Third inclosure (C.) is a copy of 
a note from the earl of Lauder- 
dale to M. de Champcacny, dated 
Sept. 26th 1806, appointing the 
following Monday. 


Fourth inclosure (D.) is a copy 
of a note from M. d’Hauterive to 
the earl of Lauderdale, dated 
Sept. 26th, 1506. + 


(Translation, ) 

Paris, Sept. 26, 1806. 
My lord,—-I have this moment re- 
ceived aleiter from you forthe prince 
of Benevento. He is this instant set 
out, and | embrace the opportunity 
offered by the departure of one of 
his suite, whose carriage will fol- 
low him immediately, to forward 
it to the prince of Benevento; it 
will probably reach him on the 
voad, but at all events on bis ur- 

rival at Mentz. 

1 beg your excellency will accept 
the assurance of my high considera- 
tion. 

(Signed) 


HauTerive,. 


(No. 33.) 
Extract from a dispatch: from vis. 
count 
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count Howick to the earl of 
Lauderdale, dated Downing- 
street, Oct. 1, 1806. 


Downing-street, Oct. 1, 1806. 

My lord,--Your dispatches of the 
26th ult. brought by the messenger 
Johnson, have been laid betore the 
king. © 

His majesty has seen with great 
regret, that, after more than six 
months spent in negotiation, the 
French government still hesitates 
upon the admission of points con- 
stantly urged by his majesty as the 
only grounds on which he could 
consent to peace, and that in so un- 
satisfactory a state of things, the 
chief of that government, together 
with his principal minister, has sud- 
denly left Paris*, creating thereby 
new obstacles to the progress of 
the negotiation. 

Whatever views the French go- 
vernment may have in keeping up 
this state of suspense and uncer- 
tainty, his majesty feels that it 1s 
equally prejudicial to the interests 
of his subjects and to those of Eu- 
rope. If the professions of France 
are sincere, there can be no reason 
why she should not give a plain 
and decisive answer to demands 
which have been so long under con- 
sideration; and the tme is now 
come when such an answer must 
be required as indispensable to your 
eontinuance at Paris. 


No. 54. 


Extract from a dispatch from the 
earl of Lauderdale to viscount 
Howick, dated Paris, Oct. 4, 
1806.— Received October 6. 

Paris, October 4, 1806. 
My lord,--Yesterday, at four 
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o’clock, M. de Champagny sent 
me a note to announce the arrival 
of a courier at Boulogne, who 
reached Paris this morning at three 
o’clock. ' 

On reading your lordship’s dis. 
patch, dated Oct. 1, it appeared 
to me that his majesty had been 
pleased to approve of the demand 
of passports which I had made. 

Your lordship may depend on 
my pressing for them with the ut. 
most possible earnestness and assi- 
duity ; but how soon I may be able 
to succeed, it is impossible for me, 
under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, to prophesy. 


No. 55. 

Copy of a dispatch from the earl of 
Lauderdale to viscount Howick, 
dated Paris, October 6, 1806.— 
Received October 8. 


My lord,--- Late last night, M. de 
Champagny’s principal secretary 
called upon me with a letter from 
him, inclosing a letter from M., Tal- 
leyrand, both of which I have the ho- 
nour of transmitting to your lord. 
ship (marked A. and B). 

From these your lordship will 
perceive, that the negotiation 1s 
now at an end, and that M. de 
Champagny has been authorised to 
give the passports I required. 

I have this day accordingly re 
newed my demand to him ina let- 
ter, a copy of which I inclose 
(marked C). 

On considering M. Talleyrand’s 
note, it seemed to me necessary, 
that I should not take the step of 
asking my passports from M. de 
Champagny, without pen oy 
ing my demand with a reply we 
some of the observations mace 9) 


——_— 
. —_—_——— 
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The chief of the French government left Paris on the night ef the 24th of S¢P 
tember, and was followed by M, Talleyrand on the 26. ' 
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the minister for foreign affairs. 
Your lordship will accordingly ie 
inclosed a copy (> rarked D. yo an 
ofncial note addressed by me to re 
mrster. 

se have sent the cou rier, Lycll, 
for the purpose of conveying this 
nformation, and I have given him 
a leiter to adn ral Holl loway, de- 
sirine him instantly to announce by 
the celegraph, that I shall leave 
Paris on Thursday moinine, 

[ have takci this siep, because it 
occurred to me that government 
being thus in possession of the in- 
telligence, that the negotiation is 
at an end, ten hours before it can 
reach London, they may have i 
in their power to take the most 
prudent means to make the fact 
public. Ihave the honour to be, 
&e. 

(Signed ) 


First’ inclosure, (A.)—(‘Transla- 

tion. ) 

Copy of a note from M. de Cham- 
pagny to the earl of Lauderdale, 
dated Oct. 5, 1806. 

Paris, Oct. 5, 1806. 

M. de Champagny has the ho- 
nour to transmit to his eacellency 
the earl of Lauderdale the accom- 
panying dispatch addressed to his 
excelleacy the miriste tor foreign 

affairs. bie is also charged to m- 

op him, that he is now authori- 

sed to deliver to him the passports 

which he has demanded. his, of 
all the duties which he had to dis- 
charge towards his exceilency, is 
the only one which will have 

appeare dy vainful to him; and 1 

will be ere: iy so. He waits to be 

further dispositions 
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Second inclosure (B.)—(Transla- 
tion ). 


Copy of a letter from M. Talley- 
rand to the earl of Lauderdale, 
dated Mentz, Oct. 1, 1806. 


ry 


Phe unde sioned, minister for 
foreign affairs, has lard befere his 
majesty the emperor, king of Italy, 
the nete which lis excellency the 
ear) ot Lauderdale, minister pleni- 
poten tiary from his Britannic ma- 
jesty, did him the honour to ad- 
aones to him on the 26th of this 
month. 

Llis majesty, after having from 
a desire of peace listened to every 
proposition wi nich could have ren- 
dered it durable, and of reciprocal 
advantage to the two contracting 
arte Ts ~ to their allie Sy will see 
with pam the rupture of a ne gotia- 
dente hich his owadispositionhad 
Jed him to hope a more favourable 
conciusion, It the English cabi- 
net is resolved to forgo the pro- 
spect of a peace, and if his Britan- 
nic m: LIesty *s minister ple ‘nipote n- 
tiary must depart from France, his 
majesty sull flatters himself that 
the English cabinet and lord Lau- 
derdale will, when they shall mea- 
sure the extent of the sacrifices 
which he was disposed to make, in 
order to taciitate the return of a 
SINCK re re cond ihhation, | oe convinced 
that his majesty, im order to pro- 
mote the happin ss of the world, 
wouid not hesitate between any ad- 
vantages im comparison with those 
to be expected from peace, and 
that the desire to ensure tts bene- 
fits to his people, could alone have 
determine his pate nal heart to 
nake sacitfices not only cf self-love 
but ol pOWCT, MOTe col siderable 


than even the o; ney the Lug - 


li NM nalion Could | ve pr inted ( ut 
n the midst of a war, in which he 
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without any mixture of reverse. If, 
however, it ts the destiny of the 
emperor amd of the French nation 
still to live m the midst ef th 

and tummults which the adie cv an a 
influence of England have rated, 
his majest yhaving done every thing 
topuria stop tothe calamities of Wir, 
hinding himself deceived in his 
dearest. hopes, relies on the justice 
of his cause, on the courage, the 
afte ction, the power of lits people. 
At the same time calling to mind 
the dispositions whic hehas evere 
wressedthi oughout the eowotistion, 
his majesty cannot see but with re. 
gret, that England, who night have 
strengthened and contivrmed her 


‘ 
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vast power by the blessings of 


peace, the want of which is felt by 
the present generation, and by the 
English per ple as wellas all other Ss 
willingly sutiers the most favour- 
able opportunity of concluding tt 
to pass by: the event will disclose 
whethera new coahtion willbe more 
disadvantageous to France than 
those which have preceded it. ‘Lhe 
event will also disclose, whether 
those who complam of the gran- 
deur and amintion of France 
should not impute to thoi own hae 
tred and injustice this very gran. 
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accomplishing it, but was snat ched 
from the world in the mid 
work. 

‘The undersigned has the’ iy 
to rittorma bits exce lleney the earl of 
Lauderdaic, that M.de Charies. 
yuy has been authori ed to ck wer 
to him: the passports which he | 
demanded. 

1) _" ’ ; 

he unuersienes 1 is destrous ol 
renewme to his. excellency the earl 
ot L.: vude rd tle, the assurance of lis 
high consideration. 

(Signed) C. M. Tarrevaann, 


Prince of Denev ont 


St Oj ail) 


Third inclosure (C.) tS a note 
from the carl of Lauderdale to M. 


Champagny, dated Oct. 6, L8Cb. 
Fourth inclosure(D.) Transition.) 
Copy of a note from the earl of 

Lauderdale to M. ‘Talleyrand, 

dated Oct. 6, 1806, 

Parts, 6th Oct. S04. 

The undersigne ed, munuste: pler t. 
potentiary of his Britann ic Majes. 
ty, re ceived late list night the no? 
which his excellency the minister 
for toreign affairs did him the ho. 
nour to address to him on the first 
ot this month. 

The undersigned, learning that 
his excellency M. de Champagny 
is authorised to grant hun the 
passports which he has demanded, 
and which he is on the pornt of re- 
ceiving, cannot refrain trom ob- 
serving to his excellency the minis- 
ter for fore ion ; r ff; LIDS, m answer to 
his note, t Matt he has some difficul- 
ty in imagining trom what circum- 
stances his cediieie V has been able 
to inter, “ that the British govern. 
ment have resolved to forgo the 
prospect ot peace. 

The undersigned was we to 


France tone re th ite peace, AT ACT 

when the illustrious rninistt * to 
! 
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department for foretgn affairs. 
This great Man taen acted under 
the full conviction, that he had re- 
ceived from France an ofler of 
peace on the basis o4 ut: foisid tis, 
with the sole exception ot Manover 
aud of its dependencies in favour of 
his Britannic majesty. And not- 
withstanding the success of the 
arms of his Britannic majesty as 
well in Italy as on the continent of 
South America, and the refusal of 
his majesty the eniperor of all the 
Russias to ratify that treaty, which 
in the eyes of the French spoverne- 
ment was equivalent to tye most 
splendid victory, not one new pro- 
position has been advanced on the 
part of his majesty, incompatible 
with the principle which was at 
first proposed by the Trench go- 
vernment, through the channel of 
the earl of Yarmouth, as the basis 
of the negotiation. It is Not sure- 
ly from such conduct that the in- 
ference can be drawn, “ that the 
British government have resolved 
to forgo the prospect of a peace.” 
Are the conditions which the un- 
dersigned was ordered to propose 
as the basis of a peace between his 
majesty the emperor of all the Rus- 
sas and the French government 
more of a nature to have given rise 
to this suspicion? Quite the re- 
verse. If a solid and durable 
peace was the object of the two 
powers, these were such conditions 
as justice and expediency demand- 
ed: justice, because certainly no- 
thing could be more equitable than 
to grant to his Sicilian majesty 
and to the king of Sardinia a com- 
pensation tor their immense losses 
onthe continent: expediency, be- 
futhe inorder to ensure the dura. 
tion of peace, such an arraneement 
ot boundaries as M2y prevent dis- 
ee must alwiry be preierable to 
tut which furnishes to one of the 
4 


parties the means and the advan- 
taves of attack. It was on thts 
principle that the proposed evacua- 
tion of Dalmatia and Albania, by 
the French troops, naturally sug- 
gested itself. 

It, therefore, the undersigned has 
received orders to demand his pass- 
ports, and to depart trom France, 
itis ceitunly not because his sove- 
reign Wishes to renounce peace, 
but because his majesiy finds him- 
self obliged to do so; the French 
government not having consented 
to all the conditions which were 
comprised in the proposals original- 
ly made to them by his Britannic 
majesty, and having moreover re= 
jected, as the basis for the treaty 
with Russia, the just and reason- 
able conditions which the under- 
signed was authorised to propose. 

The undersigned has received 
with real satistaction the general 
assurance of the disposition of the 
French government to renew the 
negotiation at a future period, 2s 
expressed in the official note of his 
excellency the minister for foreign 
affairs, Hehasseen with nolessplea- 
sure, that the tone and the malera- 
tion observed inthis communication 
correspond with the sentiments 
which accompany them. Onthissub- 
ject his excelle icy may rest assured, 
that the French government could 
notin any Way eapress a stronger de- 
sire to see an end put to the cala- 
mities of war, than that which his 
Britannic majesty will invariably 
feel, whenever peace can be con- 
cluded on conditions compatible 
with the honour of his crown and 
the interests ot his subjects. 

The undersigned ought here to 
conclude the official answer which 
he has thought necessary to make 
to the n ‘te of his excelleacy the 
minister for foreign affairs. Bat 
he cannot pass over in silence 
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jesty’s crown, and the happiness and 
Liberties of your people. 

“ Viewing the high and distin- 
guished characters composing your 
majesty’s present government, we 
have perfect confidence, that under 
your majesiy’s direction, the na- 
tional strength will be augmented, 
its resources improved and preserv- 
ed, and the utmost energics of a 
free, loyal, and united people will 
be-called forth into action, so that 
with the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence this country may keep fast 
its liberties and independence, and 
may maintain its due rank among 
the nations of Europe.” 

“ Permit us to assure your ma- 
jesty of our firm co-operation in 
every measure w!™ch may be deem- 
ed essential towards resisting any 
unreasonable pretensions on the 

art of your majesty’s enemies, and 
Sor enabling your majesty to re- 
store to your people the blessings 
of peace, on such terms as may be 
consistent with the honour, dignity, 
and safety of these realms. 

Signed by order of the court, 

“ Henry Wooptuorre.” 


To which address his majesty 
was pleased to return the following 
Most PTacious Aliswer : 

“ T thank you for this most loyal 
and dutiful address. I receive with 
the highest satisiaction, your as- 
surances of loyalty and attachment 
to my person and family ; and you 
may rest assured, that I cafi have 
no other object in view in the mea- 
sures adopted for the administra- 
ion of my government, than to 
maintain the tule and dignity of 
my crown, and the union, the hap- 
pimess, and the essential interests of 
my people.” 
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America. 


Message from the president to the 
house of representatives. 


“In my message to both houses 
of congress at the opening of their 
present session, | submitted to their 
attention, among other subjects, 
the oppression of our commerce 
and navigation, by the irregular 
practices of armed vessels, public 
and private, and by the introdue- 
tion of new principles derogatory 
of the rights of neutrals, as ms 
ledged by the usage of nations. 
The memorials of several bodies of 
merchants of the United States are 
now communicated, and will de. 
velop those principles and practices 
which are producing the most 
ruinous effects on our lawful com- 
merce and navigation.—The right 
of a neutral to carry on commercial 
intercourse with every part of the 
dominions of a belligerent, per- 
mitted by the laws of the country, 
with the exception of blockaded 
ports dnd contraband of war, was 
believed to have been decided be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States, by the sentence of their 
commissioners, mutually appointed 
to decide in that and other questions 
of difference between the two nations, 
and by the actual payment ot theda- 
mages awarded by them, against 
Great Britain for injractions of 
that right. When, therefore, it 
wis perceived that the same prin- 
ciple was revived, with others 
more novel, and extending the in- 
jury, instructions were given to the 
minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States at the court of Lon- 
don, and remonstrances duly made 
by him on this subject, as will ap- 
pear by documents transmitted 
herewith. These were followed 
by a partial and temporary suspen 
sien. only, without any disavowal of 

the 
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the principle. He has therefore 
been instructed to urge this subject 
anew, to bring it more tully to the 
har of reason, and to insist on rights 
too evident and too important to be 
surrendered. In the mean time 
the evil is proceeding under adju- 
dications founded on the princtple 
which is denied. Under these cir- 
cumstances the subject presents it- 
self for the consideration of con- 
press. Onthe impressment of our 
seamen, our remonstrances have 
never been intermitted. A hope ex- 
isted at one moment of an arrange- 

ment which might have been sub- 

mitted to; but it soon passed away, 

and the practice, though relaxed at 

times in the distant seas, has been 

constantly purstted in those in our 

own neighbourhood. ‘The grounds 

on which the reclamations on this 

subject have been urged, will ap- 

pear in an extract from instructions 

to our minister at London now 

communicated. 


} 


Tu. Jerrerson. 
wr 


Jan. 1806. 








FRENCH PAPERS. 
IMPERIAL DECREE 


From the protocol! of our secretary 
of state. 
From our imperial camp at 
Berlin, Nov. 21, 1806. 
Napoleon, emperor of the French, 
and king of Italy. 
Whereas, 

1. That England has ceased to 
observe the law of nations, recog- 
nised by al! civilized states. 

2. That she considers every in- 
dividual as an enemy who belongs 
toan hostile state, and consequently 
Makes prisoners, not merely the 


crews of ships of war, but also the 
Crews of merchant vessels, and even 
1806, 
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the members of commercial fac- 

tories, and persons connected with 

commerce, where employed in their 
mercantile affairs. 

3. That she extends the rights 
of conquest to the cargo and com- 
modities, and to the property of 
individuals; which right of con- 
quest, however, ought only to be 
applicable to that which belongs to 
the hostile state. 

4. That she extends her right of 
blockade to places not fortified, and 
to commercial ports, in bays, and 
the mouths of navigable rivers; 
which blockade, according to the 
principles and the practice of all 
civilized nations, is applicable only 
to fortified places. 

That she considers a place in a 
state of blockade before which she 
has not even a single ship of war, 
although a place can only be ccn- 
sidere ow led when it is so 
circumscribed in its communica. 
tion that it is impossible to ap- 
proach it without visible danger. 

That she even declares places in 
a state of blockade which, with 
their whole united strength, she 
would be unabie effectually to 
blockade, for instance, whole coasts 
and whole kinwzdoms. 

5. ‘That this monstrous abuse of 
the right of blockade has no other 
object but to impede the communi- 
cation between nations, and to ag- 
grandise the commerce and ins 
dustry of England by the ruins of 
the commerce and industry of the 
continent. 

6. That as this is the object of 
England, all those who carry on 
traffic in English commodities upon 
the continent, by doing so, second 
her views and render themselves 
her accomplices. 

7. That this condact of Eng. 
land, which is algogether worthy of 
the age of barbarism, has become 
(Q) advantageous 
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advantageous to thar power to the 
preyuci eot every other. 

& ‘Vhafites ariwht conferred by 
nature to oppose to an cnemy the 
weapons he employs against y< uy 
and to fight against him in the 
same manner in which he atracks, 
and that this principle is recognised 
by all ideas of justice and all liberal 
sentiments, the result of that civi- 
lization by which societies are di- 
stingruished. 

We thereiom@ determme to em- 
ploy against England those princi- 
ples which she has adopted in her 
maritime code. 

The consequence of the present 
decree shall be considered as fixed 
fundamental laws of the empire, so 
long as England refuses to acknow- 
ledge one and the same law as ap- 
plicable both to sea and land, till she 
ceases to consider private property, 
be it what it may, a good prize—~ 
tillshe ceasestoextend to the persons 
of individuals who are not engaged 
in military operations the principles 
by which she at present treats them 
as prisoners of war—and until she 
shall apply the rights of blockade 
only to those places which she has 
a force fully adequate to cut off 
from communication. 

We have therefore decreed and 
declare as follows :— 

Article 1. The British islands 
are declared to be in a state of 
blockade. 

2, All commerce and all corre- 
spoudence with the Briti-h isles are 
prohibited. 

3. The letters or packets which 
are addressed to England or to 
Englishmen, or which are written 
in the English language, shall not 
be forwarded by the posts,and shall 
be taken away. 

4. Every mditidwal who is an 
Frglish subject, of whatever con- 
dition he be, who is found in the 
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countries occupied by our tr 
or those of our allies, shall be made 
prisoner of wat, 

5. Every magazine, every com. 
modity, every article of property, 
of whatever sort, which belon 
to an English subject, shall be de. 
clared good prize. 

6. The trade in English com 
modities is prohibited, and every 
article which belongs to England, 
or ts the produce of her manufac. 
tures and colonies, is declared good 

rize. 

7. The half of the proceeds of 
the confiscation of the articles, pro- 
perty, and goods declared good 
prize by the preceding article, will 
be employed to indemnify the mer- 
chants for the losses which they 
suffer by the capture of tradin 
vessels ~ seized by the English 
cruizers. ; 

8 No ship which comes direct 
from England or the English colo. 
nies, or has been there after the 
publication of the present decree, 
shall be admitted into any hat 
bour. 

9. Every ship which trades with 
a false declaration, in contraven- 
tion of the above principles, shall 
be seized, and the ship and cargo 
confiscated as if they were English 
property. oe 

10. Our prize court at Paris 
invested with power definitively to 
settle all disputes which may arise 
in our empire or in the countries 
occupied by the French armies 2 
regard to the execution of the pre- 
sent decree. Moreover, our prize 
court at Milan is invested with full 
power finally to decide all disputes 
which may arise within the dom 
nions of our kingdom of Italy. 

11. The present decree shall be 
communicated to the kings % 
Spain, of Naples, of Holland and 
Etruria, and our allies, 

whos 
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whose subjects, as well as our ples which England adoptein her 
own, have been the victims of the maritime cade to the British is- 
injustice and barbarity of the Eng- lands; to British subjects, to their 
lish maritime code. property of every kind, to be found 

12. Our ministers of foreign af- in the territories, states, and ports 
fairs, of war, of matine, of finance, occupied or to be occupied by the 
of police, and oug post-masters ge- French arms, to the ships coming 
neral, each of them, in as far as from the British islands or colonies 
concerns his department, is intrust- arriving in such ports, as well-as 
ed with the execution of the present those which shall go from such 


decree. ports to those belonging to Great 
(Signed) NapoLeon. Britain ; 
By the emperor. That while his majesty the em- 


H. Marer, peror and king declares the British 
Secretary of state. islands in a state of blockade, and 
with respect to English subjects, 
their property, and the ships which 

NOTE come from the British islanids or 

ssessions, or which are bound for 

Presented on the 24th of Novem- -* same, ba doing which his ma. 

ber, by hisexcellency the French jesty is justified by the laws of self- 
imperial minister M. Bourienne, ’ 


; defence ; 
to the senate of Hamburgh. That his majesty the emperor 


The undersigned minister of his and king in doing so has been 
majesty the emperor of the French prompted not merely by the in- 
and king of Italy to the states of terest of France, but that he has 
Lower Saxony, has been com- also considered it as his duty to 
manded by his sovereign to com- protect the continent from the mi- 
municate to the city of Hamburgh sery with which it is threatened, 
as follows : since the acts of violence exercised 

That,—-As England has not ac- by England are visibly intended to 
knowledged the laws of nations, interrupt the communications be- 
which are observed by all civilized tween nations, and to elevate its 
states ; industry and commerce on the ruins 

As she makes prisoners indivi- of the industry and commerce of 
duals who do not belong to the mi- the continent, whence it follows 
itary service ; that every person on the continent, 

As she seizes and confiscates pri- who carries on commerce in Eng- 
vate property 3 lish commodities, supports the views 

As she considers places ina state of England, and must be consider- 
of blockade which in reality are not ed as her accomplice; 
so, as wel] as places of commerce, That as a great number of the 
not fortified bays and mouths of inhabitants of the city of Ham- 
rivers ; burgh are in this situation, and are 

As she declares places in a state notoriously engaged in the affairs 
of blockade, which in point of fact of England, his majesty the empes 
are not so, or which in their very rorand king feels himself relucta w- 
nature cannot be so placed ; ly compelied to take possesions 
_ France is reduced to the neces- of that city, and to give orders for 
sity of applying the same princi- the execution of the measures above 


{Q 2) stated 
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state 1g be necessary, of which the 
nidorsigaed is authorised to give 
nolice in manner as tollows »-— 

Art le All English goods which 
are jound in the city, ports, and 

erritories of Hamburgh, to whom- 
swever they may belong, shall be 
conuscated. 

_% Every Englishman, or Eng- 
lish subject, in the city, or in the 
ports. and territory abovemen- 
toned, is a prisoner of war. 

3, All. moveable and personal 
property iv the city of Hamburg), 
Its ports or territories, belonging 
to Laglishmea or English subjcets, 
is comfijcated. 

+. No ship coming from. Eng- 
land, or bouad for the same, shall 
be admitted mto the above-men- 
tioned poris, city, or territories, 

5. Every ship which by means 
of jalse declarations shail attempt 
ta. sail from the above-mentioned 
CHY, ports, and territories to Lug: 
land, shall be. contiscated. 

6. No English courier, nor Dng- 
lish letter bag, shali be allowed to 
pass through the city, poris, or 
tervitory of Hamburgh. 

The undersigned has the honour 
to renew tothe senate his assurances 
of high consideration. 


(Signed) BovriiNnne. 
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PROCLAMATION. 

His excellency the marshal of 
the empire, Mortier, with respect 
to the account which has been ren- 
dered to him, having remarked that 
the distribution hitherto made of 
the possession of English merchan- 
dize does not offer a satisiactory 
result, considermg that the mer- 
clghis vho have delivered ia ac- 
counts. may have acted wih too 
much precipitation, and have given 
such declaration without fad ame 
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to them all the attention and re 
flection which they require; consi. 
dering besides, that the multiplied 
occupations of the commandant of 
the place do not permit him to 
perform the business with which he 
was charged, in keeping the regis. 
ter of inspection, enjoins every in- 
dividual having in his possession 
meichandise belonging to the Eng- 
lish, or produce from English ma 
nufactures,. to present himself, 
within forty-eight hours,dated from 
Monday, the 2ith of November, 
1SOG, to the inspector of reviews, 
per interim, of the 28th division of 
the grand army, where they will 
make declaration and inscription in 
a register opened for that purpose, 
murked by the general in chief of 
the staif, of all merchandise in 
their possession, belenging, as a- 
bove stated, to the English, or the 
produce of English manufactures. 

At the expiration of tHe term of 
48 hours, domiciliary visits will be 
made, and ail those who act cons 
trary to the present order will be 
militursly puntshed. 

Every merchant or trader having 
already made a declaration, must 
present himself again, and reiterate 
his inscription with the iaspector of 
reviews, at No. 66, Groninger- 
street. 

Hamburgh, Nov. 23, 1806. 





Proclamation of general Bernas 
dette to the inhabitants of the 
country of Anspach. 

In consequence of a treaty cons 
cluded between France and Pras 
ia, his Prussian majesty has com 
sentad. to cede Anspach to the 
king of Bavaria, and the occupa 
tien . of this country, conformably 
to the said treaty, was to take 

at che same moment that the troops 

of the king of Prussia were to take 

possession 
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posse «ion of Hanover. The Prus- sia, or merely of the intrigues ctf 
$ians having occupied that elec- the different parties which exist at 
torate, 1 have received orders to Berlin, and the irresolution of the 
pr ceed to the occupation ot An- cabinet? Have they for their oh- 
spach. ‘The revenues and the re- ject to force Hesse, Saxony, and 
sources of the country shall be put the Hanseatic towns, te contract 
in sequestration for the maine obligations which the two latter 
tenance of the troops which shall powers, do not appear to wish to 
occupy it, during the time which form? Does Prussia wish to com- 
ill be judged necessary. _ pel us ourselves to depart fram the 
The army, thecommandofwhich declaration which we have made, 
is intrusted to me, shall observe that the Hanseatic towns shall not 
enter into any. particular confede- 
with all the rigour of the lawsevery ration? a declaration founded upon 
soldier who shall desert, or who the commercial interests of Frante, 
shal} disturb the tranquillity of the and of the south of Germany, and 
inhabitants. upon what has been made known 
On my part, I have reason to tous by England, that any change 
hope, that the people of Anspach in the present situation of the Han. 
will receive, as they ought, the seatic towns will be a great ob- 
troops under my orders. stacle to a general peace.—We 
BernapottTe. have also declared that the princes 

Head-quarters at Anspach, ' of the Germanic empire, who 
Feb. 24. were not comprised in the confe- 
deration of the Rhine, ought to be 
at liberty to consult only their own 
Letter from his majesty the em- interest and convenience, that they 
peror of the French, king of ought to be regarded as perfectly 
Italy, to his majesty the king of frees that we would do nothing to 


1 
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Revaria. draw them into the confederation 
Paris, Sept. 27. of the Rhine, but that we would 
Sir, my brother, not sufier them to be forced to do 


It is more than a month since any act which would be contrary 
Prussia has armed, and it is known (0 their inclination, their policy, or 
to all the world that she arms the interests of their peopic. Ought 
against France and against the con- this just declaration to have So 
federation ofthe Rhine. Wehave wounded the cabinet of Berlin, 
sought for the motives of these ar- that we should be obliged to retract 
maments without being able todis- it? Amongst all these motives 
cover them. The letters writtentous Which is the true one we cannot di- 
by his Prussian majesty are amica- vine, and the future only can reveal 
ble: his mimister for foreien affairs the secret of a conduct as strange 
has notified to our envoy extraor- aS it was unexpected. A month 
dmary and minister plenipotentiary, has elapsed without our taking no- 
that he recognises the confederation tice of it Our inattention has 
of the Rhine, and that, he has no only served to embulden all those 
objection to the arrangements made fire-brands who wish to precipitate 


in the south of Germany. the court of Belin into a most in- 
Are the armaments of Prassta. considerate’contest. 
result of'a coalition with Rus- At length the armaments’ of 


(Q 3) Prussia 
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Prussia have led to the case pro- 
vided for by one of the articles of 
the treaty of the 12th of July, and 
we think it necessary that all the 
sovereigns who composed the con- 
federation of the Rhine, should 
arm to defend its interests, to gua- 
ranty and maintain the invioiabi- 
lity of its territory. Instead of 
200,000 men, which France is 
bound to furnish, she will furnish 
300,000; and we have jnst given 
orders that the troops necessary to 
complete that number shall be 
transported with speed to the Lower 
Rhine. The troops of your majes- 
ty being still on a war footing, we 
invite your majesty to issue orders 
that they may be put in a state to 
march without delay, with all their 
field equipage, in order that they 
may contribute to the defence of 
the common cause, the success of 
which we dare believe will corre- 
spond with its justice, it at length, 
contrary to our wishes, and even 
contrary to our hopes, Prussia 
should compel us to repel force 
by force. 

We pray God, my brother, that 
he may have you in his holy and, 
worthy keeping. 

Given at St. Cloud, the 
21st of Sept. 1506. ’ 
, Ngpoveon. 

Conformable to the original, 

The minister forforeigt atfairs, 
C. M. Tarreyvranp, 
Prince of Benevento. 


= 





Copy of the first note addressed to 
his excellency general Knobels- 
dorff, by his excellency the prince 
of Benevento, minister for fo- 
reign affairs, dated Sept. 12, 
1806. 

The undersigned minister of fo- 
reign relations is charged, by the 
express order ef his majesty the 
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— and king, to make know, 
to his excellency M. Knobelsdorf 
that new advices from Berlin, of a 
early date in September, state, thet 
the garmison of that city had set out 
for the frontiers ; that all the ar. 
maments appeared to have redoy. 
bled their activity ; and that 
were publicly stated at Berlin itself 
as being directed against France, , 

The dispositions of the conrt of 
Berlin have so much the more 
strongly surprised his Majesty, as 
he was far from foreseeing them 
after the mission of M. de Knobels. 
dorff, and the letter of his majesty 
the king of Prussia, of which he 
was the bearer. 4 

His majesty the emperor and 
king has ordered some reinforce. 
ments to be sentto hisarmy. Pre. 
dence commanded him to take 
steps against a project of aggre. 
sion, as unexpected as it would be 
unjust. But it could only be in 
spite of himself, and contrary to 
his dearest wish, that he should see 
himself forced to unite the forces 
of his empire against a power whom 
nature herself has destined to be 
the friend of France, since she had 
tied together the two states bya 
community of interests before they 
were united by treaties. He pities 
the inconsiderateness of those. agents 
who haye procured the adoption, 
as useful, and even necessary, of 
the measures taken by the court of 
Berlin. . But his sentiments for his 
majesty the king of Prussia have 
been neither changed nor weaken 
ed; nor.will be so, as long as his 
m:jesty shall not be forced to think 
that the Prussian armaments are 
not the result of a system of ag- 

ression against France; and 
intrigue,. which appears to have 
been active in so many ways 
under, so- many forms, in order to 
inspire into the cabinet of Berlin 
prejudices 
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prejudices against its best and most 
taithful ally, shall have ceased; 
when it shall no longer menace, by 
preparations, a nation which, up 
to this hour, it has not appeared 
easy to intumidate ; his majesty 
the emperor will regard that mo- 
ment as the happiest for himself ; 
and for his majesty the king of 
Prussia. He will be the first to 
countermand the movements of the 
troops, which he has ordered to in- 
terrupt armaments ruinous to his 
measures, and the relations between 
the two states will be re-established 
in all their intimacy. 

I: is, without doubt, a satisfying 
thing to the heart of his maje sty, 
not to have given, directly or indi- 
rectly, room for the misunderstand- 
ing which appears be twee nthe iwo 
states, and to be unable to be re- 
sponsible for the results of this sin- 

ular and strange contest, since he 
“4 not ceased constantly to make, 
by the means of his envoy extraor- 
dinary, and by the undersigned, 
every declaration proper to expose 
the iatrign ies which, in spite of his 
cares, have ty ailed at Berlin; but 
it is atthesame time a great subject 
of reilection f his tmperial majes- 
ty, al d ot griet, that while the al- 
hance with Prussia seemed likely 
to permit him to diminish the num- 
ber of his troops, and to direct all 
his forces against the common ene- 
my, who ts also thatoi the continent, 
it is against his own ally that he 
has precautions to take. 

The last news from Berlin di- 
minishing greatly the hope that the 
emperor had founded upon the 
mission of M. Knobelsdorff, and 
upon theletter of his majesty the king 
of Prussia, and seeming to confirm 
the opinion of those who think 
that the armament of Prussia, 
without any foregoing explanation, 
is only the consequence of the first 
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development of a systern combin- 
ed with the enemivs of France, his 
majesty sees himself obliged to 
give to his preparations a general, 
public, and national character. He 
has always been willing that the un- 
dersigned should declare, that even 
after the publicity of the extraordi- 
nary measures to which his majesty 
has found it necessary to recur, he 
is not less: disposed to believe that 
the armament of the court of Ber- 
lin is only the effect of a misunder- 
standing, itself produced by false 
reports, and to replace himself, 
when that armament shall have 
ceased, in the same system of good 
understanding, of alli: ince, and of 
amity, which united the two states. 
The undersigned, &c. 

(Signed) C.M. Tarreyarann, 
Prince of Benevento, 





Copy of the note of M. de Kno- 
belsdorff, to the minister for fo- 
reign affairs, Sept. 12, 1806. 
The undersigned feeling how 


‘much it is of the first importance 


to answer :mmediately the note 
which his excellency the prince of 
Benevento, minister for foreign af- 
fairs, has done him the honour of 
addressing to lnm this evening, feels 
himself compelled to limit himself 
to the renresentation of the follow- 
ing observations. The motives 
which have engaged the king, mv 
master, to make armaments, have 
been the effect of a scheme of the 
enemies of France and Pruscias 
who, jealous of the intimacy which 
exists between these two powers, 
have done every thing in their 
power to aiarm, by false reports 
coming at once from every quarter. 
But, above all, at proves the 
spirit of this MeEAstire 3S, that his 

majesty has concerted it with no 
person whatsoever, and that the 
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intelligence respecting it arrived 
sooner at Paris than at Vienna, S:. 
Petersburgh, and Londo... But 
the king, my master, has ordered 
to te mad« he envoy of his ma- 
jesty the emperor of the fF. 
and king of Italy, an amicable 
communication on the subtect of 
these measures. That minister had 
not yet returned an answer upon 
this communication. The relavion 
of the interesting conversations that 
his imperial majesty has deigned to 
entertain with the undersi¢ned and 
the marquis de Lucchesi, could 
not yet have arrived at Berlin. 
After this explanation, the under- 
signed can only testity to his excel- 
lency his most ardent wish, that 
public acts may yet rest suspended, 
till the return of the courier dis- 
patched to Berlin. 

The undersigned begs his excel- 
lency, &e. 
Gen. Knosetcporrr. 


ch 


(Signed) 





Copy of the second note to M. de 
Knobelsdorff, dated Sept. 15, 
1806, 

The undersigned has laid before 
his majesty the emperor and king, 
the nore that his excellency M. de 
Knobelsdorff yesterday did him the 
honour to address to him. 

His majesty has found therein, 
with pleasure, the assurance that 
Prussia had not entered into any 
concert hostile to Trance! that the 
armament she has made, had no 
other cause than a misunderstand. 
ing ; that the departure of the gar- 
rison of Berlin, though it happened 
since the letter written by his ma- 
testy the king of Prussia, ought 
‘only to be considered as the execu. 
tion of an anterior order; and that 
the movements marked out for the 
Prussian troo;s would cease as soon 
as it was known at Berlin, what his 
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majesty the emperor and king was 
picased to say to M. de Knobels. 
dorff and Lucchesini, in the par. 
ticular audiences which he granted 
them. 

His majesty has ordered in con. 
sequence, -.at the comniunications 
which were to have been made to 
the senate on Monday next, shal] 
be deterred ; and that no troops, 
beside those which are aciualiy on 
their march towards the Rhine, 
shall be put in motion, until his 
majesty Jearns the determinations 
and the measures that the court of 
Berlin shail have taken, after the 
report that M.de Knobelsdorff and 
Lucchesini have made ; and if these 
determinations are such that the 
French army in Germany shall be 
no longer menaced, and that all 
things shall be replaced between 
France and Prussia on the same 
footing as they were a month ago, 
his majesty will immediately order 
the retrograde march of the troops 
who are actually advancing to the 
Rhine. 

Ilis majesty expects that this 
singular misunderstanding will be 
cleared up. He expects to be en- 
abled, without any mixture of une 
certainty or doubt, to restore hime 
self to those sentiments of which 
he has given somany proofs to che 
court of Berlin, and which have 
always ‘been those of a, faithful 
ally. 

The undersigned prays M. de 
Knobelsdorff to rece:ve the assut- 
ances of his high consideratton. 

(Signed) C. M. ParvevRanDy 

Prince of Benevento. 


———-——_ — 


Copy of the third note addressed 
by the minister of foreign affurs 
to M.de K scbelsdorZ. 
The undersigned minister of fo- 

reign relations has expressed = 
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his excellency M. Knobelsdorff, in 
the note which he had the honour 
co write to him on he 15th ot Sept. 
the confiding dispesitions wih 
which his majesty the emperor re- 
ceived the assurances given by M. 
Knobelsdorff, that the mijitary 
movements al the court of Berlin 
were not the result of any hostile 
concert against France, but simply 
the effect of a misunderstanding ; 
and that they would cease the 
moment when the first communica- 
tion of his excellency should have 
arrived at Berlin. 

Nevertheless, the news received 
every day bear so much all the 
character of an imminent war, that 
his imperial majesty must feel some 
regret at the engiayemen’ he made, 
not vet to call out his reserve, and 
to defer the constitutions! notfica- 
tion, after which all the forces of 
the nation would be placed at his 
disposal. He will fulfil that en- 
gagement: but he shall think it 
contrary to prudence and te the ir- 
terest of his people, not to order, 
in the imtertm, all the measures, 
and ad the movements of th. troops, 
which can take place without pre- 
vious notification. 

His majesty, has, at the same 
time, charged the undersigned to 
express aguin to M. Knobels2orff, 
that he cannot yet explain to him- 
self, by what forgetfulness of her 
interests, Prussia should be willing 
to renounce her ties of amity with 
France. War between the two 
countries appears to him a real po- 
litical monstrosity ; and from the 
moment that the cabinet of Berlin 
shall return to her pacitic disposi- 
tions, and shall cease to menace 
the armies of Germany, his majes- 
ty engages to countermand all the 
Measures which prudence com- 
manded him to take. He will seize 
with pleasure, as he does not cease 
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to doin all circumstances, the occa- 
sion of testifying to his m ijesty the 
king of Prossix the price he attaches 
to his friendship; to an union found- 
ed on a wise policy, andon recipro- 
cal interests; and to prove to him 
that his se:.timents are always the 
same, and that no provocation has 
been able to alter them. 
The undersigned is happy in be. 
ing able to vive to his excellenc 
de Knobelsdorf so formal an 
assurance of the dispos'tions of his 
majesty, Which are so foreign to all 
idea of war with Prussia, that he 
has already committed a very crave 
military fault, m retarding his mi- 
litary preparations for one month, 
and in consenting to let filteen days 
more pass over without caJing out 
his reserves aad his national enards. 
This confidence, which his ma- 
jesty loves to preserve, proves 
what a value he sets upon what was 
stated to him by M. Koobelsdor T, 
that Prussia had entered into no 
concert with the enemies of France, 
and that the assurances that he had 
received, in puttiog a term to the 
misunderstanding which has just 
arisen, would canse the cessation 
of those armaments which were the 
consequences of it. 
(Signed) 
C. M. Tacreyganp, &c. 
Paris, 18th Sept. 1806. 


—_—_—-— me 





Second note of M. Knobelsdorf to 
the minister for foreign affairs. 


The undersigned envoy extraor- 
dinary and muuster plenipotentiary 
of his majesty the king of Prussia 
received yesierday the note ad- 
dressed to him by his excelleney 
the prince of Benevento, minister 
for foreign affairs. If, in this com. 
munication, the undersigned has 
found again, with extreme satisfac. 
Kon, 









































tion, the assurance formerly given, 
in the note of the 13th of Septem- 
ber, that his majesty the emperor 
and king would fulfil the engaze- 
ment which he had made to wait 
the result of the explanations given 
to M. de Lucchesini and to the 
general Knobelsdorff, before taking 
any measures respecting the const. 
tutional notification, which would 
put all the forces of the French na- 
tion at the disposal of government, 
he haslearned with infinite pain that 
his majesty should have had any 
regret at that engagement ; and 
that, in fulfilling it, he thinks it 
necessary to order all the measures 
and all the movements of troops, 
which can be taken without previous 
notification. 

The undersigned hastens to r@~ 
iterate to his excellency M. the 
prince of Benevento, the assurance 
that his majesty the king of Prus- 
sia, far from ever having had an 
idea of renouncing his relations of 
amity with France, participates in 
that respect all the sentiments of 
his imperial and royal majesty, ex- 
pressed in the conimuuication to 
which this note is an answer ; that, 
fur from having entered into a con- 
cert with: the enemies of Trance, 
his Prussian majesty has always 
soucht to calm all resentments for 


ore ° . 
facilitating the re-establishment of 


a general peace; in fine, that far 
from menacing the’ French armies 
in Germany by his armaments, 
these only tock place in conse- 
quence of the advice received at 
Berlin, and which was so alarming, 
that it was not possible to neglect 
the measures of precaution de- 
manded by prudence fer the well 
fare of the state. 

The undersigned is pleased, in 
renewing to his excellency the 
prince of Benevento the assurance, 
that in taking these measures his 
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majesty the king of Prussia has not 
renounced, for a single instant, the 
assurance of seeing the clouds di. 
spersed that have been raised be. 
tween him and France; and ge. 
nera! Knobelsdor is persuaded, 
that such will be the result of the 
explanations that have taken place, 
In begging M. the prince of Be. 
nevento to make known to his ma- 
jesty the emperor and king this 
answer to his commnnication, the 
undersigned has the honour to re. 
new to his excellency the assurances 
of his high consideration. 
(Signed) Gen. Knosecsporrr, 
Paris, Sept. 29, 1806. 


a 


Second report addressed to his 
majesty the emperor and king, 
by the minister of foreign rela. 
tions, Oct. 6, 1806. 
Sire,—When, in the report that 

a few days back I had the honour 

to address your majesty, I establish. 

ed, that if Prussia had any perso- 
nal reasons which led her to make 
war, it could only be from a desir 
to enslave Saxony, and the Han. 
seatic towns, I was far from per- 
ceiving, that she would ever dare 
avow sucha motive. It ts, never- 
theless, an avowal which she has 
not feared to make and express in 

a note that M. de Knobelsdorft has 

sent me from Metz, and which I 

have the honour to address to your 

majesty. Of the three demands 
which that note contains, the first 
and the third are only made to 
disguise, if it be possible, that no 
eek importance miay be attached to 
the second. ; 
Prussia, after having seen with 

a tranquil eye the French armies im 

Germany during a year, could not 

be alarmed at their presence when 

their numbers were diminished— 

when they were dispersed in s 


bodies 
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bodies in distant cantonments,— 
when, above all, your majesty had 
solemnly announced that they 
should return to France as soon 4s 


the affair of Cattaro, the cause S 


the prolongation of their stay i 
Germany, should be settled by an 
agreement with Austria, and that 
already the order for their return 

was given. 

Prussia, who speaks of a nego- 
to fix all the interests in 
knows well that there is 
interest whatever in 
between the two states; 
I a4 dis cussion whi h 
yr fhx the tute of 
abbeys of he and Werden 
is not been deferred by any delay 
ofthe French cabinet. ‘Che French 
troops have evacuated those terri 
tortes which the grand duke of 
Berg had caused to be: ccupied, 1 in 
the perfect persuasion that nu- 
merous documents had given him, 


that they made part of the duchy ot 


Cleves, and that they were com- 
prehended in the cession of that 
duchy. 

Thus the demands of Prussia, 
ou these different points, and others 
of the same nature, and the pre- 
tended grievances which she seems 
to indicate, do not offer the real 
mind of the cabinet of Berlin. It 
Coes not reveal it. It lets its secret 
escape only, when it demands that 
no further obstacle whatever sba/l le 
made, on the part of france, to the 
Sormation of tbe northern league, 
wich sball embrace, witbout any ex- 
ception, all the states not named 
tu the fundamental act of the confedera- 
tion of the Rbine. 

Thus, to satisfy the most unjust 
ambition, Prussia consents to break 
the bonds that united her to France, 
to call down new calamities upon 
the continent, of which your ma- 
jesty would wish to cicatrize the 
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wounds and to assure the tranquil. 
lity, to provoke a faithful ally, to 
put him under the cruel neces- 
sity of, repelling force by force, and 
once more to snatch his army from 
the repose which he aspires to make 
it enjoy, after so many fatigues and 
triumphs. 

I say it with grief, I lose the 
hope of the ability to preserve 
peace, from the moment it is made 
to depend upon conditions that 

equity and honour equally oppose-- 
propose ~d as they are, in a tone, 
and in forms that the French people 
endured in no time, and trom no 
power, and which it can less than 
ever endure under your Majesty's 
rein. 

(Signed) C.M. Tarreveanp, &e. 
Mayence, Oct. 6, 1806. 


a a 


NOTE. 


The undersigned minister of 
his Prussian majesty, by the same 
courier who brought the letter to 
his imperial majesty, which he has 
had the honour to transmit to-day 
to his excellency the prince of Bene- 
vento, has received orders to make 
the following communications.--- 
Their object 1s to have the relations 
of the two courts no longer in sus- 
pense. Each of them is so emi-e 
nently interested in remaining no 
longer in doubt upon the sentiments 
of the other, that the king flatters 
himseli that his majesty the empevor 
will applaud his trankness, His 
Prussian majesty has expressed i 
the letter mentioned above, bis 
entire thoughts, and the whole 
view of the subject of camplaint, 
which, from a faithtul and honest 
ally, have made him beconie a 
neighbour alarmed jor h's existence, 
and necessarily aroused tor the de. 
fence of his dearest uxterests. The 
perusal of it will recall to his ma- 

jesty 
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jesty the emperor and king what 
Prussia was for a lone time to 
Vrance. Will not the remembrance 


of the past be for her the pledee of 


the future? And what judge 
would be blind enourh to belicve 
that the kine could have been foi 
nine years towards krance so con- 
sistent, and perhaps so partial, mn 
order to place himselt voluntarily 
with her in a diile:cnt relation---he 
who more than once might perhaps 
have ruined her, and who kaows 
now only too weil the progress of 
her power ? 

But if France has m her recollec- 
tions, and in the nature of things, 
the pledge of the sentiments of 
Prussia, it is not so with this last 
power: her recollections are made 
to alarm her: she has been careless, 
neutral, friendly, and even in 
alliance. The destruction that sur- 
rounds her, the giganuc increase 


of a power essentially military and 
which has injured her 
succe-sively in her greatest interests, 
aud menaces her in them all, leaves 
her now without a guaranty. This 


conquering 


oo? 


state of things cannot last. The 
king sees almost nothing round 
him but French troops, or vassals 
of France, ready to march with 
her. <All the declarations of his 
imperial majesty announce, that 
this attitude will not change. Far 
from that, new troops issue from 
the interior of France. Already 
the journals of his capital indulge 
themselves in a language against 
Prussia, of which a sovereign, such 
as the king, can despise the intamy, 
but which does not conceal the in- 
tentions and the error of the govern- 
ment that suffers it. ‘The danger 
grows every day. It is necessary 
to be heard at once, or be heard 
no more, 

‘Two powers who esteem each 
ether, and who fear each other no 
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more than they are able without 
cease to esteem themselves, have 
no need *o go about to explain 
themselves. France will not be 
less stre iy 308 being just, and 
P; ul Si i has no other arb tien than 
her inde cy andthe security 
of he: allies. Ih the actual position 
of affairs, both one and the other 
would risk every thing i 

ing this uncertainty. 

signed hus received orders in con. 
sequence, to declare that the king 
expects with justice from his impe. 
rial majesty, 

1. ‘That the whole of the French 
troops, which are called by no fair 
pretence into Germany, should 
immediately repass the Rhine with. 
out excejition, beginning _ their 
march on the very day that the 
king expects the answer of the 
emperor, and continne it without 
halting; for this immediate and 
complete retreat is the only p! dve 
of security that the king can receive 
at the pomt to which ailairs have 
been brought. 

2. That no obstacle shall be 
raised on the part of France to the 
formation of the learue of the 
north, which shall include, without 
any exception, all the states not 
named in the fundamental act of 
the confederation of the Rhine. 

3. That a negotiation shall be 
immedtately opened, to decide 1 
a permanent manner on all the 
pomts in dispute, and that for 
Prussia its preliminary basis shall 
be the separation of Wesel from 
the French empire, and the rerote 
cupation of the three Abbeys by the 
Prussian troops. 

The instant that his majesty is 
assured that this basis is accepted, 
he will resume that attitude which 
he has quitted with regret, and 
will become to France that frank 
and peaceable neighbour, who for 

<@ 
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years has seen, without 
the glory of a brave peo- 
ose prosperity he has 
ous. But the latest in- 
of the march of the 
nch troops compels his majesty 
certain immediately what he is 
sicned is charged 
immediate answer, 
all events must reach his 
head-quarters by the 8th 
of October; his miajesty still 
hat it will arrive there time 
enough, that the unexpected 
rapid progress of events, an 
prese ice of the TOOPS» sh M 
put eniter party under the 
cessity of providing tor his safe- 
ty. 

le undersigned is part ticularly 
instructed to declare, in the most 

a in manner, that peace is the 
most sincere wish of his majesty ; 
und that he onlyrequires that which 
can contribute to make it perma- 
nent. The causes of his 
hensions, the claims which he had 
for another connection, trom 
France, are unfolded in the letter 
ot his majesty to the empe: mye ad 
are calculated to obtain trom that 
monarch the last permanent a 
of a new order of things. 

The undersigned embraces this 
opportunity to renew to the prince 
ot Benevento the assurances of his 
high consideration. 


(Signed) Kwonecsporrr. 
Paris, Oct. 1, 1806. 
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The emperor Napoleon’s appeal to 
the Saxons. 

the | 
Overrun your territory. 
as your deliverer. 


Saxons ! have 

I enter it 
They have 
forcibly broken the connections 
which united your troops, and have 
joined them to their own army. 


russians 
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You are called upon to shed your 
blood tor an interest to which you 
are not only strangers, but wi hich 
is even in opposition to your in+ 
erests. 

My army was upon the point of 
evacuating Germany when yeur 
territory was violated; it shall re. 
turn to France as soon as 


Vv 


Prussia 

has acknowledged your independ 

ence, and renounced the execution 

of the plan which she had formed 
rainst you. 

Saxons! your prince had, till that 
into an 
1ce SO Opposite to hes cut 

has since consented t 


ions imposed 


‘d to enter 
ies ¢ 
the 
upon him, it 
ly been in consequence of be. 
ing compel! 4 
of the Prussians. 

was deaf to the idle 
tion which the Prussians 
AQ. 1inst m y peop] > Iwas deaf te 
them solone as their armaments 
were confined to the Prussian STALCS, 
and my minister did not quit Ber- 
lin till your territory had been 
vi vated, 


h is on 
t rat Dy Lie irru puloa 
pre VOC A- 


ottered 


Saxons, your destiny is in 
own hands! Will you remain un- 
determined between those who 
would bring you under the yoke, 
and those who would defend you? 
My victories shall secure the exist. 
ence and the independence of your 
prince, and your nation. The con- 
quests of the Prussians will only 
rivet your chains. But what do I 
say they not already tried 
every experiment ?—Have they not, 
fora long time past, used every 
eflort to compel your prince to 
acknowledge a sovereignty, which 
once directly imposed upon you, 
would erase you from the list of 
nations ? 

Your independence, your cone 
stitution, your liberty, would then 
only exist in the pages of memory ; 

and 


your 
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and the shades of your forefathers, 
those valiant >axons, would disdain 
you for suifering yourselves to be 
reduced to slavery withont recist- 
ance——a slavery prepared for vou 
sxrehand—and thus be- 
coming wituesses of the degrada. 
tion of your country into a Prussian 
province. 

Given at our head-quarters at 
Ebersdortl, Oct. 11, 1506. 


NAPoLgon. 


ye 
so long bet 


PROCLAMATION. 


Francis If, &c. &e. 


I have given peace to my 
good and faithful people. My re- 
solutions have united with their 
wishes. I renounced all hopes of a 
change in the fortune of war, to ba- 
nish with promptitude all thedangers 
and sufferings to which my flourish- 
ing country, and even the heart of 
the monarchy, my ¢apital and resi- 
dence, were exposed. The sacri- 
fices were great, and were with dif- 
ficulty wrung from my heart: but 
they could not stand in competi- 
tion with the welfare, the domestic 
and civil welfare, of millions. For 
these I made the sacrifice; and I 
expect my indemnification in the 
blessings which are promised to 
my people by the return of peace. 
I know no other happiness than 
that of my people; and no glory 


superior to that of the tather of 


these people, who in loyalty, un- 
shaken fidelity, and disinterested 
love to their sovereign and their 
country, give place to no nation m 
Europe. The fame of their nation- 
al character has exacted an unwil- 
ling tribute of esteem even from 
the enemy ; but in my heart they 
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have fixed a monument which time 
itself wil not be able to destroy, 
Under these emotions 1} returned 
to my residence, in the circle ot 
my ioval and estimable citizens and 
LANES, and to tie resumpti in 
e airection of my alias, The 
nds inflicted by the war are 
deep: several years may be neces. 
sary to heal them, and to oblite. 
rate the impressions inflicted by the 
sufferings of this unfortunate pe- 
riod. The administration of the 
state has greater, and duties more 
dificuit than ever to fulfil; and 
they will fulfil them: but they 
have at the same time stronger 
claims than ever upon the co-ope- 
ration of all classes, for the lauda- 
ble purpose of restoring the vigour 
of the interior, by disseminating the 
true culture of the mind, and ani- 
mating thenational industry inall its 
branches, through the restoration 
and increase of the national credit; 
and by these means to establish the 
monarchy upon that basis which the 
variable fate of the states of Europe 
has rendered necessary. Every 
moment of my life will be directed 
to this object, and devoted to the 
improvement of the welfare of the 
noble and good people who are 
dear to me as the children of my 
affection. United by the mutual 
obligations of reciprocal confi- 
dence, and the cordial love of my 
subjects, I shall only believe [ have 
doae enough for Austria, as a 
prince and a father, when its pro- 
sperity is again secured ; when the 
sufferings of the citizens are for- 
goiten, and nothing remains alive 
but the remembrance of my sacri- 
fices, your fidelity, and your exalt- 
ed and ynshaken patriotism. 
Vienna, ~ Francis: 
Feb. ], 1506. , 
Abdication 
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Abdication of the office of emperor 
of Germany, by Francis, empe- 
ror ot Austria. 

We Francis Second, &e. 

Since the peace of Presburgh, 
all our attention and all our care 
have be en employed to fulfil with 
scrult ulous fidelity all the en gAage- 

ents contracted by that treaty, to 
preserve to our subjects the happi- 

ness of peace, to consolidate ever y 

where the amicable relations happi- 

ly re-established, waiting todiscover 
whether the changes caused by the 

peace would Lae mit us to pertor m 
our important duties, as chief of 

the Germanic empire, conformably 

to the capitulation of election. 

The consequences, however, 
which ensued from some articles 
of the treaty of Presburgh, umme- 
diately after its publication, and 
which still exist, and those events 
gencrally known, which have since 
taken place in the Germanic em- 
pire, have convinced us that it will 
be impossible, under these circum- 

tances, to continue the obligations 


contracted by the capitulation of 


election; and even, if, in reflecting 
on these political relations, it w: re 
possible to imagine a change of ate 
tairs, the convention of the 12th of 
July, signed at Paris, and ratified 
by the contracting parties, relative 
to an entire separation oi several 
considerable states of tle empire, 
and their peculiar consideration, 
has entirely destroyed every such 
Lope. 

Being thus convinced of the impos- 
sibility of being any longer e1 nabled 
to fulfil the duties of out imperial 
functions, we owe it to our princi- 
pies and to our duty, to renounce 
u crown which was only valuable 
in Our eyes, whilst we we re able to 
enjoy the confidence of the elec 


tors, princes, and other states of 
the Germanic empire, and to per- 
form the duties which were im- 
posed upon us. We declare, there- 
tore, by these presents, that we, 
considering as dissolved the ties 
which have hitherto attached us to 
the states of the Germanic empire 5 
that we, considering as extinguish- 
ed by the confederation of the 
stutes of the Rhine, the charge in 
chicf of the empire; and that we, 
considering ourselves thus acquit- 
ted of all our dutics towards the 
Germanic empire, da resign the 
imperial crown, and the imperial 
government ; we absolve, at the 
same time, the electors, princes, 
and states, andall that belong to the 
empire, particularly the members 
of the supreme tribunal, and all 
other magistrates of the empire, 
from those duties by which they 
were united to us as the legal chief 
of the empire, according to the 
constitution. 

We absolve all our German pro- 
vinces aud states of the empire 
from their reciprocal duties to- 
wards the Germanic empire; and 
we desire, in incorporaung them 
with our Austrian states, as empe- 
ror of Austria, an din preserving 
them in those amicable ralations 
subsisting with the neighbouring * 
powers and states, that they should 
attain that height of prosperity and 
happiness, which is the ead of all 
our desires, and the object of our 
dearest wishese 
Done at our residence under our 


. imperial seal. 


Vienna, Aug. 6, Francis. 
1506. 


oo ee 


ADDRESS. 
We Francis Second, &c. 
In abdicating the imperial go- 
vernment of the empire, we, cone 


sidgring 
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sidering it as the last effort of onr 
care, and as an absolute duty, do 
express thus pubicly a desire 
equaily reasonable and jmst, that 
the persons who have hitherto been 


employed in the administration of 


justice, and in diplomatic and ether 
affairs, for the good of the whole 
empire, and for the service of the 
chief of tie empire, should be suit- 
ably provided tor. 

The care which all t 
the empire took of those persons 
who lost their places by the aflair 
of the indemnity in 1805, induces 
us to hope that the same senii- 
ments o! justice will be extended to 
those individuals who have hither- 
to been employed in the general 


7 
, 


service, Whe have been chosen mal? 
parts of the Germanic empire, and 
many of whom have quitted other 
profitable places, looking forward 
to an honourable subsistence for 
life, and which should not be want- 
ing to them on account of their fi- 
delity, and the mtegrity and capa- 
city with which they have execuied 
their functions. 

We have tlhcrefore taken the re- 
solution of preserving to those of 
our imperial servants, who have 
hitherto drawn their salaries from 
our chamber, the same appoint- 
ments, reserving to ourselves to 
place them in employments in the 
service ot ovr hereditary states, and 
we hope, with so much the nore 
confidence, thatthe electors, princes, 
and stetes will provide tor the impe- 
rial chaniber of justice of theempire, 
and the chancellerie of the cham- 
ber of justice, by charging them- 
selves voluntarily with thisexpense, 
as it will be trifling in amoun:, and 
will diminish every year. 

As to the chancelierie of the 
Aulic council of the empire, the 
funds destined jor its support will 


he states of 
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be employed to provide for the 
wants of those individuals who 
have hitherto drawn from thence 
their salaries: this will serve them 
until other measures may be taken. 
Done at our capital and resi. 
dence of Vienna, under our impes 
rial seal, the 6th of August, 1806. 
Francis. 
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The undersigned, plenipoten- 
tiary ot his majesty the emperor of 
all ihe Kussias, hastens to inform 
the nrarqu's de Circello, that the 
Russian troops came into Naples, 
merely with a view of landing and 

uaking a diversion in favour of 
the Austrian army emploved in the 
north of Italy; and this being no 
longer an object, since Austria has 
agreed to an armistice.with France; 
and which probably will lead to a 
peace between these powers, the 
Russian troops will evacuate the 
territory of his Sicilian majesty. 
‘The English troops also, which 
were intended to co-dperate with 
them, will return again to Malta. 

The frequent representations 
which the undersigned has made 
to the minister of his Sicilian mas 
jesty, in order to restore this coun- 
try to its neutrality, will operate as 
a certain proof that the declaration 
which he has now the honour te 
transmit, will be received with sa- 
tisfaction. The undersigned avails 
himself of this opportumty to ree 
new his former assurances, that his 
illustrious sovereign would have at 
all times respected the neutrality of 
these kingdoms, if the French go- 
vernment had not exhibited a cone 
trary example. t 

But as his imperial majest¥ 
now restores the kingdom of Na- 
ples to its former neutrality, ats 
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hic cincere wish that the cabinet of 
; e Thuilleries may imitate his ex 
ample, by which the country wil 
escape those agitations, the termifia- 
tion of which we may now hope to 
see. It never was the intention of 
his imperial majesty to open the 
theatre of war in the kingdom of 
Naples; and it was with great re- 
eret that he was compelled to take 
the measures alluded to. 

The sentiments of | sincere 
friendship, a proof of which the 
emperor has endeavoured to evince 
to his Sicilian majesty upon every oc- 
casion, will not permit him to doubt 
of the interest which his majesty 
the emperor will at all times take 
in the personal happiness of his 

ilian majesty, and in the well- 
being of his subjects. 

When the true cause of land- 
ing the Russian and English troops 
in the kingdom of Naples shall be 
known, and the incapacity of his 
Sicilian majesty to resist them shall 
be taken into consideration, the 
proclamation of the French govern- 
ment, dated Schonbrunn sixth Fri- 
maire, will be read with astonish. 
ment. This curious document, 
which might be taken for an ema- 
nation of pure benevolence, has ap- 
parently a later and a false date ; 
and was certainly never known at 
Schonbrunn. The proclamation of 
general Massena of the thirteenth of 
January, which is not so violent, in 
fact, evinces in an equal degree, 
that the French goverament is de- 
termined to avail themselves of the 
temporary residenceof thecombined 
troops in Italy, forthe purpose of ex- 
tendng their territory to the utmost 
mits of the peninsula; which, in 
fact, can never lead to that event, a 
general peace, which the French 
Fovernment has repeatedly held 
out as the object of its wishes.” 


Naples,Dec. 25,0.S.—Jan. 6,1 806. 
1806, 


Declaration in council of his ma- 
jesty the king of Prussia to the 
assem led deputies of the Hano- 
verian provinces. 


Gentlemen, 

By your appointment, your 
deputy, count Von Hardenberg, 
has laid before me your representa- 
tion of the third instant; and I have 
observed from it, with satisfaction, 
that you have acknowledged with 
gratitude my regulations in regard 
to the Hanoverian states. “The ad- 
ditional sentiments therein contain- 
ed are to me a security, that you 
will henceforth be devoted to me 
and my house with the same loyal- 
ty which you discovered for your 
former sovereigns. I therefore 
made no delay in more closely 
learning trom your delegates those 
concerns that were intrusted to 
them by you, and now commu- 
nicate to you the following an- 
swer to the declaration given in by 
them: 

1, With regard to the secula- 
rization of the abbey of Marien- 
rode, and the representation rela- 
tive thereto, that not.only the con- 
stitution of the states thereby suf- 
fered an alteration, but that one ef 
the securities thereby appropriated 
to the payment of the public reve. 
nue, and the discharge of the pub- 
lic debt, would be withdrawn, 
should the revenues of the said ab-. 
bey be inseparably united with the 
possession of the domains, c mtrary 
to the legal agreement between the 
impropriators and the states, where- 
by the revenues accruing from se- 
cularized spiritual foundations 
should be distinctly and separately 
applied to charitable purposes: it 
should be observed, that this abbey 
lezally belongs to Hildesheim, and 
thus my particular regulation re. 
specting the same can in no way 
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prejudice the said constitution. Be- 
sides, 1 have expressly established 
inthe act of secularization, that in 
tne mean time no chanve shall take 
place in respect to the contribution 
chargeable upon this abbey, towards 
the national revenne and the re- 
demption of the pub:ic debt. For 
the rest, as itis far from being my 
intention to alter the destination cf 
the effects of the abbey to chart- 
tuble purposes, J fecl satisfaction in 
assuring you, that the special ad- 
ministration ef such parts as have 
heen separated from the domains, 
and the application thereof to such 
beneficent and laudable purposes, 
shall be scrupulously continued, 
aud the utmost care shall be taken 
both to augment these revenues by 
cood manaerment, and to amelio- 
raie the mode of applying them, by 
the removal of al! existing abuses. 

2. ‘The ad interim prohibition 
of home-made sait is to be consi- 
dered solely as an inevitable regu- 
lation of police fer securing an 
equal supply of that ariicie of pri- 
mary necessity, and cannot have 
the apprehended pernicious conse- 
quences, since the supply of salt 
will not thereby be diminished, but 
will only receive another direction. 

"The continuance of the hi- 
therto exising constitation of the 
country in general, and 

4. ‘The continuance of the pro- 
yincial constitutions, in particular, 
presupposes that a new and more 
intimate acquaintance with them 
may be more necessary than the 
eommmission of organization has 
been able to preeure, in so short a 
period, and under such diflicult 
circumstances.—But they will in- 
eegsantiy continue their labowrs im 
this respect, and I will not hereaf- 
ter mtroduce apy arbitrary changes, 
but such only as may be necessary 
{® etnite &s intimately as possible 
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the Hanover van ter:Vory with my 
monareny, of which it now constie 
tutes a part, and to govern it 
such laws as have been found, by 
long experience, the fundamental 
pillars ot the power, the security, 
and prosperity of the Prussian 
states; wherefrom the established 
constitution will be so little er. 
cluded, that it vill much rather be 
built up and strengthened, as you 
may learn from the example of the 
neighbouring provinces, Branden. 
burg, Magdeburg, and Haber. 
stadt. 

5. The petition, with regard 
to any new modifications, upon 
which the states, together with 
ether privileged orders, who may 
perhaps have particular knowledge 
of the subject, should be consulted, 
before that introduction, on ate 
count of any injurious consequences 
apprehended therefrom, is wholly 
conformable to the spirit of the 
maxims of the Prusstan govern. 
ment, and will be pursued by the 
commission of erganization im all 
doubtful cases whatsoever, and 
without particular mstructions. 

Fmally, the military regula 
tions, as soon as it can be done 
with safety, shail be so modified, 
that the grievanees of the country, 
connected with the present extra 
ordinary measures, shall wholly 
eease, 

From this answer you will in 
fer, and I give you with pleasure 
the strongest assurances on this 
head, that my whole endeavours 
ure exclusively directed to heal the 
wounds, whieh the hitherto unhap 
py wars have produced, and to rete 
der your countiy completely hap- 
‘py. Neither ambition nor the h 
of terntory, but solely a convictos 
founded on experience, that tae 
incorporation of the Hanoveras 
states withahe Prussian monarchy 
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‘. gbviously necessary for the wel- 
fare and security of both, have de- 
trminca me to this unica, and to 
the sacrifices connected with it. 
‘he past has tanzht you that Eng- 
land cannot prot ct you, and «at 
xt can be protected by Prussta 
alone. Prussia has now takea 
upon herself this protection, irom 
which you have to expect greater 
security of person and of property, 
as well as the abolition of all oppres- 
sive abuses which the dist ince of 
vour rulers produced, But you 
must also closely unite with 2 go- 
vernment which has wrought you 
all these blessings, and support 
with counsel and action a cowsi- 
tution which has been decided uroa 
for your benéfit. Qn the ower 
hand, I will always approve myself 
your gracious sovereign, 
“(Sigued) Frepericx Witttam, 
Charlottenburg, June 24, 1806. 
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PRUSSIAN MANIFESTO, 

As his majesty the king of 
Prussia has taken up arms for the 
defence of his people, he thinks it 
necessary to lay before them, and 
all Europe, thecircumstances which 
have imposed this duty on his ma- 
jesty. 

The politics of France have 
been the scourge of humanity du- 
ring the last fifteen years. ‘Those 
men who, in rapid succession, have 
been at the head of affairs in that 
country, have only sought the 
means of their dominion im war, 
and the guarantee of their exist. 
fue in the wretchedness of the 
people may be viewed without asto- 
nishment. But the introduction of 
4 repular gavernment, to which the 
ame necessity could not be im- 
puted, gave new lite to the hopes 
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of the friends of peace. Napoleon, 
invested with the supreme power, 
victorious, surrounded by werker 
states, friendly disposed govern. 
ments, or conquered and exhausted 
rivals, had it in his power to per- 
form a better part. For the great. 

ess of France, nothing more re- 
mained for him to do; for her 
happiness, every thing was in his 
power. 

It is painful to be compelled 
to sa” that French politics still re 
mained the same. An insatiable 
ambition was still the ruling pas- 
sion of France. She made use of 
arms and of treaties with the same 
view. The peace of Amiens was 
scarcely concluded before the siz- 
nal for the first acts of violence 
followed. Holland and Switzer- 
land, two independent states, were 
compelled to accept a constitution 
which converted them into French 
provinces. ‘The renewal of war 
was the consequence. 

Peace, however, still continued 
upon the continent. ‘The German 
empire had purchased it by incal- 
culable sacrifices. In the midst of 
this peace, nevertheless, the French 
troops invaded the electorate of 
Hanover; 2 country which had 
no concern in the war between 
France and England, while the 
ports of Germany were shut against 
the British flag; and the better to 
effect her object, France took pos- 
session of Cuxhaven, and the terri- 
tory of a free state which was still 
more a stranger to the war than 
Hanover. 

In the midst of this peace also, 
the same troops a few months af- 
ter violated the German territory, 
in such a2 manner as to wound the 
honour of the nation still deeper. 
The Germans have never avenged 
the death of the duke D’Enghien ; 
(R 2) but 
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but the remembrance ef that event 
will never be extinguished among 
them. 

The treaty of Luneville gua- 
rantied the independence of the 
[talian republic. In spite of the 
most positive promises did Napo- 
leon place the iron crown of Italy 
upon his own head. Genoa was 
incorporated with France: Lucca 
was very near sharing the same tare. 
Only a few months before had the 
emperor, on a solemn occasion—an 
occasion which tmposed very im- 
portant duties upon him--declared 
before his people and before all 
Enrope, that he wished not to ex- 
tend the limits of his territory. Be- 
sides, France was bound, by a 
treaty with Russia, to put the king 
of Sardinia in possession of indem- 
nities in Italy. Instead of fulfill- 
ing that obligation, she made her- 
self mistress of every object which 
could have been serviceable towards 
that indemnification. 

Portugal wished to maintain 
her neutrality, but Portugal was 
compelled to purchase by gold the 
deceitful security of a few mo- 
ments. 

The Porte, who had not forgot- 
ten the invasion of Syria and 
Egypt, was the only power remain- 
ing in Europe which had not been 
subjected to the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of France. 

‘But to these acts of violence, a 
system of abuse and injury remain- 
ed still to be added. A journal, 
which proclaimed itself the voice 
of government, was chesen as a 
chronicle of the attacks incessant- 
ly made upon every crowned head. 

Prussia could be no stranger to 
any of these general acts of op- 
pression. Many of them were 
nearly connected with her substan- 
tial interests ; especially as the wis- 
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dom of that system which’ consi. 
ders the states of Eu ‘TOpe as mem. 
bers of the same family, calls y 
each of them for the e deience of all; 
and uvat the unbounded 2 2geran. 
cine m “ry of one state * exp ised the 

est to dan ger, was sufficiently ma. 
at st to expe rience, 

Stull it 1s most essentially Nes 
cessary to represent in what man 
ner the conduct of France was cal. 
culated to operate in its immediate 
relation to Prussia. 

It were superfluous to enume. 
rate all the good offices rendered 
to Napoleon by Prussia. Prussia 
was the first power that acknew. 
ledged,him. No promises, no me. 
naces had been able to shake the 
king’s neutrality. Every thin 
that the duty of a good neighbour . 
could prescribe was most amply 
aflorded during a period of siz 
years, Prussia “esteemed a valiant 
nation, which alone had learned, 
on its part, to respect Prussia both 
in war and peace; and she did 
justice to the genius of its chief. 

. But the remembrance of these 
times is no longer retained by Na 
oleon. 

Prussia had permitted the ter- 
ritory of Hanover to be invaded. 
In this she had countenanced an 
act of injustic ce; therefore was it 
her first view to remedy it. She 
offered herself for it instead of 
England, under the condition that 
the latter should cede it. It must, 
however, at least be recollected 
that thusa boundary was preseri 
to France, which ‘she should net 
pass. Napoleon solemnly pledged 
himself not to compromise the neu- 
trality of the northern states; to 
exercise no violence towards any 
of them ; and, in particular, not to 
increase the number ef troops in 


the clectcrate of Hanover. | 
Scarcely 
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ecarcely had he mg to these 
cf ul 3 mS train he roke them 
Ev ry one ts ac orton with the 


' n which sir George 
Rumbold was seized; every one 
knows that the Hanse towns were 
laid under contribution, under ‘the 
appellation of loans, not by any 
means for their tnterest, but ex- 
actly in the same manner as if 
France had been at war with them. 
For the first of these injuries, his 
maiesty contented himself with ac- 
centing an inadequate satisfaction. 
Of the second, he took no cogni- 
zance, being prevented by the ap. 
prehen ions and representations on 

the part of the Hanse towns. His 
majesty, on his part, did not seru- 
ple to make any sacrifice, as the 
preservatio n of peace was the ne ore 
est wish of his heart. 

_ The patience and sufferance of 
every other court were exhausted 
sooner than that of his majesty.— 
War again broke out @n the conti- 
nent—the situation of the king, 
with respect to his duty, was more 
dificult than ever. In order to 
prevent France trom augmenting 
her troops in Hanover, he had pro- 
mised ‘to suffer no attack to be 
made on that territory. ‘The Rus- 
sians and the Swedes were prepar- 
ing for an attac *k upon the French. 
From this period, the whole bur- 
then of the 


contract between 

France and Prussia weighe d upon 
e latter « only without producing 

to her the least uivanta 4 pes’ oy 


a deans concatenation of circum. 
stances, it seemed that Pr ussia, 
who only wished to remain impar- 
tial and neutral, could no lo mger 
pursue her former system, except 
to the p ejudi ce of the allied P iWe 
ers. ive y advant: ive W hich re- 
sulted from this situation of affairs 
was on the side of France; aud the 


king was daly threatened with a 
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collision not less formidable to him, 
than decisively favourable to the 
plans of Napoleon. 

Who could have thought that 
the very moment eg the king had 
given to the Freyjch gover ame nt 

the strongest proof of his determi- 
nation, and a sin ritlar example of 
the faithful fulfilment of eng ree 
ments into which he had once en- 
tered, should be chosen by Nupo- 
leon to do the king the most 
ble injury! Who does not remem- 
ber the vi lation of the territor ) of 
Anspach, which took pl uwce on the 
third of October, in the last year, 
notwithstanding the remonstrance 
of the provincial administration, 
und of his majesty’s minister ? 

This contest between that mo- 
deration which pardons everything 


sensi- 


—that integrity which remaiis true 
to its engagements to the last on 
the one part; and the abuse of 
power, the insolence inspired by 
deceitiul fortune; and the habit of 
only reckonin gon this fortune, on 
the other, continued several years. 
The king declared to the Frenc! 

yovernment that he considered all 
+ “\ ith it as dissolved. 
le placed his armies on a footing 
suitable to circumstance 


now itully 


s connections 


Se He was 
couvineed, that no 
pledge of security remained for the 
neighbours ot France, but a peace 
established upon firm princi ae 
and guarantied by all the powers 
in common. 

His majesty offered the allies 
to be the mediator in negotiations 


for sucha peace, and to support 
them with ail his force. It is suf. 


icicnt 270 Know the 
, 


propased, to ve ¢ mvincel of the 


"Ondrtrons tuen 


moderation which, at all times, has 
4 werned the politics of his ma- 
jesty intheir whole extent. Prussia 
at this moment hstened not to the 
voice of revenge; she passed over 
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the events of the late war, however 
violent they might have been, since 
they had been sanctioned by exist- 
ing treaites. She required nothing 
but the punctual fulfilment cf those 
treaties; but this she required 
without limitation, Count Hauge 
Wiz repaired to Vienna, where ine 
French emperor thea was. Scarce- 
ly had this minister been there 2 
few days, when the whole face ot 
affairs was changed; the misfor- 
tunes expericaced by the court of 
Vienna had compelled it to sign an 
armistice, Whi 
followes 

of Russia 

mous view: 


' 2.2 
ana alts 


ch was immediately 
bg emmy CTror 


( vificed his Maudie 


Rte 
peace. [Th 


to the wish of his ally, 
returned home. 
Prussia stood now alone on the 
field of contest. His majesty was 
obliged to limit his policy by lis 
powers; and imstead, as had been 
his wish, of crbracing the interest 
of ali Europe, make his own se- 
curity ’and that of his neighbours 
his first objec t. 

(‘The maniiesto then proceeds to 
recite at length the conduct of 
Bonaparte wiih respect to Cleves, 
Wesel, Hanover, &e.] 

It was no longer dcepbful that 
Napoleon had determined to over- 
whelm Prussia with war, or to ren- 
der her for ever incapable of war, 
since it was evident that he was 
leading her from humiliation to 
humiliation, till ske should be re- 
duced to such a state of political 
degradation and feebleness, that she 
could have no other will than that 
of hier formicaable neighbour. 

The last coubt at length disap- 
peared—troops marched trem the 
inierior of France towards the 
Rhine. ‘The intent to attack Prus- 
sia was clear and certain. The king 
ordered a note to be transmitted 
by general Knobelsdorff, containing 
tic conditions on which he was 
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ready to come to an accommods. 
tion. These conditions weren 
4 That the French troops should 
immediately evacuate German, 

2. That France should oppose 
no obstacie to the formation ot the 
northern confederacy; and that 
this confederacy might embrace all 
tlhe larger and smaller states nog 
included in the fundamental aet of 
the confederation of the Rhine. 

3. ‘lhat a negotiation should 
immediitely be commenced for the 
adjustment of all objects ia dispute; 
a preliminary article of which 
should be, the restoration of three 
abbeys, und the separation of the 
tow of Wesel from the French 
empire. 

These condiions speak for 
theniselves; they show how me. 
derate the king has been in his de. 
muds, even at this moment, and 
how much the maintenance of 
peace, it France wishes peace, de- 
pends upon herself, 

The term peremptorily fixed 
by the hing for the decision of 
peace or war has eclapxd. His 
majesty has not received the answer 
of the cabmet ct St. Cloud; or 1a. 
ther, the preparations made around 
him daily give that answer. The 
king can henceforth confide the 
satety and honcur of his crown 
onty to arms. He leads to honour- 
able combat an army worthy its 
former glory.—He reigns over a 
people of whom he may be proud; 
and while he is ready to shed bis 
blood for them, he knows what be 
may expect from energy and afiec- 
tron: princes, the honour ot the 
German name, have joined theit 
banners with his; and a sovereiga 
who honours with his virtues one © 
the first thrones in the world, 's 
penetrated by the justice of his 
cause, His arms are blessed by the 
voice of his people. With so many 

monves 
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ctrength, Prussia mity be permutted 
‘ . . = . ’ 
coninually to contide in her high 


smy- 








DECLARATION OF THE KING OF 
SWEDEN, 


Ve, Gustavus Adolphus, by the 
v.ace of God, king of f Sweden, the 
Goths and Vandals, heir of Den- 
mark and Norway, duke of Sles- 
wig and Holstem, ke. &c. declare 
ind siake knowa, that when we en- 
tered upon the government of our 
kingdom, the unfortunate French 
revolution had prevailed for some 
years, while the most sanguinary 
and t inh ard-of scenes which had 
been there perpetrated, had spread 
discord, insurrection, and war, over 
the mad ‘st part of Europe. Du- 
ring the nine succeeding years, the 
Freach revolution never ceas*d to 
threaten an interruption to the ge- 
neral tranguillity, and to excite the 
attention of every country. Trust- 
ing in the fidelity of the Swedish 
nation, and favoured by its distance 
from France, we witnessed, with- 
out alarm, the furious zeal * the 
factions, and their tyranny over a 
divided state, persu. ding OUTSELVES, 
that the experience of these great 
calamities, ‘produce ed by dissension 
and oligarchy, might at leneth be 
the means of res.oring order, and 
an equitable government, fer the 
security of the French people and 
other states. This peer hope 
was not fuliilled; the government 
was indeed frequently changed ; 
but the fundamental prince ‘ipl: S, sO 
dangerous to ail Europe, still re- 
maiued ur valtered. They were not 
only retained under the consular 
government, but, in proportion 2s 
power came into the hands of the 


iret cousul, his ideas of law aad 


, , her 
motives to be conscious of her 
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justice were diminished; every 
thing was now s crificed to that 
ambition which u urped an autho- 
rity over the rights of nations and 
treaties, and even over that respect 
which all gon rents wih to pre- 
serve to themselves. The blood of 
one of the worthy descendants of 
the ancient and honourable family 
of France was not long since shed 
by the hand of violence. This 
sock! ing circumstance was not only 
a specimen of the ideas which the 
French government entertained of 
law and eqnity, but also a most 
clits: ertyst ing picture of the system it 
had ado ated ; ; and, i every respect, 
affording a sivnal warning to all 
governments. W ule this encroach. 
ni ent fu: uished the great states with 
such a view, as enabled them to 
draw the most genuine conclusions 
respecting the irresistible power of 
France, the smaller states were 
converted into provinces, by vio- 
lence or intrigue; and the danger 
appeared aot less general than over- 
wheiming, ws it seemed that secu- 
rity against these menaces Was no 
longer to be found in any distance 
from the scenes of action.—The 
most justisiable claims, made by us 
upca the l’rench government, were 
fruitless, in obtaining indemnities 
for the demands made by several 
of our subjects, respecting unalawe 
ful captures, arbitrary freightage, 
and an iiegal embarco—as the law- 
less proceedings oi the French go- 
vernment were carried to such a 
pitch, as to lay the Swedish com- 
merce under considerable embar- 
rassment im the French perts, du- 
ring the space of nine mouths. Such 
proceedings could only increase the 
apprehensions entertained of this 
dange rous conduct, and excite, as 
it doubtless has in every loy: il 
Swede, a wish for the or#anization 
of an adequate countes poise against 
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a power which had so rashly com- 
mitted itself in its endeavours to ob- 
tuin a superiority, and availed itself 
of every unjust means to obtain the 
end proposed.—But as no state was 
powerful enough to escape the ef- 
fects of these practices, we hoped 
that the general experience of these 
outrages would finally produce an 
union of efforts to remove this 
common nuisance, and effectually 
to resist that power, the object of 
which was, by degrees, to subjugate 
all others. This period has at 
length arrived, and the greatest 
powers in Europe have # the 
field, to support their own dignit 
and independence. We have unit- 
ed ourselves with them in every 
worthy and friendly connection, 
and, for the purpose of sharing in 
all undertakings, have drawn closer 
the ties of amity; and we hope, 
with the assistance of Providence, 
to contribute to the restoration of 
the general tranquillity. With this 
view, we have now passed over, 
with a part of our army, to Pome- 
rania, there to unite our power with 
the Russian forces ; and further, to 
act with energy in such a manner 
as circumstances may require. In 
eonsequence of this laudable and 
weighty determination, we fully ex- 
ect to be accompanied by the bless- 
ings and prayers of our faithful 
ediew, as it is our purpose to 
contend for the future independence 
and the honour of the Swedish 
name. And since it has been our 
care, that, during our absence, the 
administration of public affairs 
should be preserved, and carried on 
without obstruction, in its usual 
course, we have graciously thought 
proper to establish a regency, and 
to nominate and appoint, as mem- 
bers of the same, the Swedish baron 
Wranrgle, bi iiff of the empire, pre- 
sident, &c.; count Charles Axel, 
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major-general, &c. 3; count Samuel 
Uglas, lieutenant-general, and in. 
spector of the cavalry, &¢.; baron 
Brock Cederstrom, president of our 
per ye? i and commandant of the 
order of the northern star; baron 
Frederick William Ehrenheim, oyr 
chancellor of the court; and oor 
adjutant-generals of the fleets and 
armies. Our gracious will and 
as therefore, is, that all our 
oving subjects and faithful ser. 
vants, of high and low degree, shal] 
yield the same obedience and obse. 
quiousness to the regency appoint. 
ed in our royal name, as to our. 
self. T’o this end, all whom it 
may concern are commanded to 
conform themselves; and for the 
better security of the same, we have, 
with our own hand, signed this pre- 
sent, and verified it with our royal 
seal. 

(L.S.) Gustavus Aporpuys, 

M- Rosensrap. 





DECLARATION OF THE EMPEROR 
OF RUSSIA. 


We, Alexander the First, by 
God's grace emperor and autocrat. 
of all the Russias, declare and make 
known to all our faithful subjects, 
that, inour incessant care and solici- 
tude for the welfare of theinterior of 
our empire, equally with its foreign 
relations, it has ever been our wishte 
establish them upon an immoveable 
basis, and to defend the state by 
such alliances as the situation of ovr 
country may require. With this 
view, we have thought proper, from 
the commencement of our reign, t@ 
remove every cause of misunder- 
standing, and, by a friendly com 
duct, to unite with those powers 
whose wise and moderate principles 
were consistent with their indepen 
dence and the general range 
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The Most High blessed our wishes 
anJ endeavours, and at that period 
bestowed upon Europe a general 
peace. However, it did not consist 
with his inscrutable providence to 
prolong the continuance of this or- 
der of things—war broke out again. 


Bu as our situation did not permit 
1s to take any immediate part in the 
war, we never ceased to remain 
faithful to our allies ; and to conti- 
jue to wish «nd labour for peace 
and tranquillity, consistently with 
the common welfare, by every 
friendly interference in our power. 
But , notwithstandine this interfe- 
the daily increase of the 
nch power, the situation of our 
allies, threatened by its aggrandize- 
ment and its unbounded ambition, 
comps *lled us to take an active part 
in thiswar. We took uparms, but 
we did not cease to wish for peace 5 
and we also declared, in our ukase 
of September 1, 1805, that the ob- 
t of our arming was to preserve 
the sacred inviol ibility of treaties, 
and to restore the general tranquil- 
lity. The misfortunes which at- 
tended the arms of the allies operat- 
ed against the realization of our 
views: : nOWeVeT, the princi; lest upo 
which they were grounded remain- 
ed unchanged. Atthe commence- 
ment of the present yer, the French 
government manifested an inclina- 
tion approximating to peace: we 
accordingly issued orders to enter 
into discussions with them immedi- 
atal 


° 


ately. The restoration of a peace 
consistent with the dignity and se- 
urity ef our< maptre, the advantage 
oi our allies, and the general tran- 
quillity of Europe, were laid down 
as the tnndame ntal bases of - these 
discussions. But to our regret, the 
conditions of peace agreed to with 


France by M. d’Oubril were nei- 


ther consistent with the dignity of 


our empire, nor with the security of 
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our allies. We refused to ratify 
those conditions. But at the same 
time, to afford a proof of the im- 
mutability of our principles, which, 
wnder various circumstances, had 
been ever directed to the same end, 
we at that time made known the 
conditions on which we were dispos- 
ed to renew our negotiations with 
the French government. The bases 
proposed by us are so moderate, 
that they cannot be rejected with. 
out an open menace of the general 
safety ; and they are so consistent 
with # he adv inta‘rve ol eve ry pow er 
concerned, that in case of their be. 
ing accepted, a general peace must 
not only tollow, but be confirmed 
to Europe upon the most perma. 
nent footing. Thus must peace, or 
the continuance of the war, be the 
consequences of these measures. 
We wi h for peace 5 but if no laste 
ing peace can be obtained, grounded 
upon mutual advantage, then it 
will he necessary, forthe honour of 
sian name, the sacred cha- 

Of our en gage ne ‘9 and the 
general deliverance of Murope, to 
proceed to extremities, which, on 
these considerations, cannot but ap- 
pear to us as absolutely indispensa- 
bie. We are convinced that each 
of our faithful subjects, animated 
with the love of their country, im- 
pelled by a sense of honour, and 
surrounded by examples of pauriotic 
zeal, will speedily unite their pow- 
erful efforts with our own, as soon 
as the safety of Russia, the voice of 
glory, and our command, shall call 
upon them to co-operate for the 
public good. In this firm reliance 
upon the help of God, and the zeal 
of our os subjects, we have 
thought it necessary to apprise you 
bef. are-hi ted of our views; and in 
so doing to afford you a new proof, 
that at in all ur anda *rtak ings we nei- 
ther seek the extcnsion of our terri- 


tory, 
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a power which had so rashly com- 
mitted itself in its endeavours to ob- 
tain a superiority, and availed itself 
of every unjust means to obtain ot 
end proposed.—But as no state w 
powerful enough to escape the of. 
fects of these practices, we hoped 
that the general experience of these 
outrages would finally produce an 
union of efforts to remove this 
common nuisance, and effectually 
- resist that — the object of 
vhich was, by degrees, to subjug: ate 
all others. This period has at 
length arrived, and the greatest 
powers in Europe have 5 oe the 
ficld, to support their own dignity 
and independence. We have unit- 
ed ourselves with them in every 
worthy and friendly connection, 
and, for the i, ss of sharing in 
all undertakings, have drawn closer 
the ties of anaes ; and we hope, 
with the assistance of Providence, 
to contribute to the restoration of 
the general tranquillity. With this 
view, we have now passed over, 
with a part of our army, to Pome- 
rania, there to unite our power with 
the Russian forces ; and turther, to 
act with energy in such a manner 
as circumstances May require. In 
consequence of this lewd: ible and 
weighty determination, we fully ex- 
sect to be accom panied by the bless- 
ings and prayers ft our faithtul 
subjects, as it is our purpose to 
contend for the future independence 
aud the honour of the Swedtsh 
name. And since it has been our 
care, that, during our absence, the 
administration of public affairs 
should be preserved, and carried on 
without obstruction, in its usual 
course, we have graciously thought 
proper to cst ib lish A regency, and 
to nominate and appoint, as mem- 
bers of the same, the Swedish baron 
Wrargle, b. 1 of the empire, pre- 
sident, &ce.; count Charles Axel, 
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major-general, &ce. 3; count Samu tel 
Uglas, lieutenant general, and in. 
spector of the cava ry, &e.: bar 0 
Brock Cederstrom, — ent of ont 
ch: ancery, and commandant . 
order of the northern st: ar; bar 
Frederick William Ehrenhe m, ov 
ch: ince ‘Hor 0 f the « court ; eal our 
adjutant-generals of the fleets a: 
armies. Qur gracious will and 
es therefore, i is, that all our 
oving subjects and faithful ser 
vants, ot high and low degree, sh shall 
yield the same obedience and o re S- 
quiousness to the regency appoint. 
ed in our royal name, as to our. 
self, ‘To this end, all whom it 
may concern are commanded to 
conform themselves; and for the 
better security of the s same, we have, 
with our own hand, signed this pre- 
sent, and verified it with our royal 
seal. | 
(L.5.) Gusravus Aporpuus. 
Me Rosenseap. 
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DECLARATION OF THE EMPEROR 
OF RUSSIA. 


We, Alexander the First, by 
God's grace e mperor and autocrat 
of all the Russias, declare and make 
known to all our faithful subjects, 
that, nour imcessant care ands lict- 
tude for the welfare of theimterior ot 
our empue, equally with its foreign 
relations, tt h as ever been our wisnlé 
establish them upon an immoveable 
basis, and to defend the state by 
such alliances as the situation of ov 
country may require. With this 
view, we have thought proper, from 
the commencement of our reigns 
remove every cause of t misuncers 
standing, and, by a friendiy con 
duct, to unite wi ith those e pow 
whose wise and moderate princip.¢ 
were consistent Ws he their inderen- 


lence and the eneral tranq a 
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The Most High blessed our wishes 
and endeavours, and at that period 
bestowed upon Europe a general 
peace. However, it did not consist 
with his inscrutable providence to 
prolong the continuance of this or- 
der ott ungs——-Wat broke out agai. 
But as our situation did not pe rmit 
us to take any immediate part in the 
war, we never ceased to remain 
faithful to our allies . and to conti- 
nue to wish «ad labour for peace 
and tranquillity, consistently with 
the common welfare, by every 


friendly interference m our power. 
> o.% } a ar ; 
But, notwitistindme this interfe- 
- a ; . .% 
rence, the daily increase of the 


French power, the situation of our 
allies, threatened by its aggrandize- 
ment and its unbounded ambition, 
compelled us to take un active part 
inthiswar, Wetook uparms, but 
we did not cease to wish tor peace ; 
and we al 0 declared, in Our uka c 
of September 1, 1805, that the ob- 
ject of ow irmuing was to preserve 
the sacred inviolibility of treaties, 
and to restore the wen rel tranquil. 
lity. The misfor: ines which at- 
tended the arms of the alles operat- 
ed against the realization of our 
views : however, the principlesupon 
which they were prounded reniiin- 
ed unchanged. Atthe commence- 
ment of the present year, the French 
government manifested an inclina- 
tion approximating to peace: we 
accordingly issued orders to enter 
into discussions with them immedi- 
ae ly. The re toration of peace 
consistent with the dignity and se- 
curity ef our empire, the ad vantage 
ol our allies, and the weneral tran- 
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our allies. We refused to ratily 
those conditions. But at the same 
time, to afford a proof of the im- 
mutability of our principles, which, 
wnder vartous circumstances, had 
been ever directed to the same end, 
we at that time made kr wh the 
conditions on which we were dispos- 
ed to renew our negotiations with 
the French government. ‘The bases 
proposed by us are so moderate, 
that they cannot be rejected with- 
out an open menace of the general 
safety; and they are so consistent 


with the advant vre ol every power 

concerned, that in ease of their be. 

ing accepted, a ven ral} ace must 
vele ; }} ‘ } } .* . is - d 

not ony fotlow, Hut oe conhrmec 

* ry . * } ? 

LO ALUTODpe upon tu MOST PCTTilte 


nent foouug. “Thus must peace, or 
the continuance of the Wil, be the 
consequences of these measures. 
We with lor peace ; but if no Liste 

rounded 


] ' ° 
ne peace Cin be ODLaAMed, 
, ee | _ ! ~* ‘ , ] : : 
upon mutual advantage, then it 


a | ‘ . 
will be necessary, forthe honour of 
the Russian name, the sacred cha- 
racter of our chysgements, and the 
> ral del rae ; ha li» to 


proceed tO extre nities, which, Oo} 
these considerations, cannot but ap- 
pear to us as absolutely mdi pensie 
bie. We are convinced that each 
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; ve of their country, ine 
pelled by a sense of honour, and 
surrounded by examples of | 
Ze, will speedily unite their powe 
erful efforts with our own, as soon 
as the safecy of Russia, the vorce of 
glory, and our command, shall call 
upon them to co-operate tor the 
public (r vod, I 1 thi tirm reliance 
upon the help of God, and the zeal 
of our fanhtal subjects, we have 
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thour ht it necessary to apprise you 
before-hand of our views; and in 
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tories; but that itis our wis and 
. , 
endeavour to secure the general 
safery, the see. ane our allies, 
’ ’) ~ < 
and the dignity of et 
Gis wen at St, Pe rersbun 7, August 
and in the sixth year of 
our rovernment. 
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Note delivered by order of his Swe- 
dish majesty to the ministers of 
the two allied courts accredited 
to the king. 

The entrance cf the Swedis) 
troops into the duchy of fanen. 
burg, and the peaceable re-oceupa- 
tion of that country m the name of 
his Britannic majesty, having re- 
stored affairs to the situation in 
which they Were previous to the 
commencement ot hostlittres be- 
tween Sweden and Prussia, and 
produced a result satistactory to 
the king and his ally, the under- 
signed has the honour to inform 

I, N. by the express order of his 
majesty, that he has caused to cease 
the measures )itherio adopted 
against the ports and commerce ot 
his m. jesty ya kine of Prussia, of 
which N,N. s informed at the 
time by the notes 3 of his excellency 
the grand marshal count de Fersen, 
dated the 27th of Apri, and Gth of 
May lust. In consequence, the ne- 
cessary orders have | 


- 


DeoHN riven to 
raise entircly the blockade of the 
ports ol Prussia, as also to rs oif 
the emb Algo lard ov the vessels of 
that Dowel, Wilichi Were in the ports 
of Sweden. 

Regue ting N. N. to conver to 
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\ 
pwned avariic hirmeall af oe} 
siened avails himself of the present 
opportunity to repent, &c, 
Rell inte : eae . e - } 
A ACMOOU LTC! » ards refswald, 


ocepl. o, SOO, 


His majesty the king of Sx den 
= , 
havine 4 used Las = abteny tw bye 


taken possession of by his troops in 
the name of our most eracious so. 
vereren and master, has given us 


orders to resume agen the acai. 
stration, and to replace things in 
their former state. In consequence 


? 
> >. 


the orders of the commission of 
Pane ito and ulm inist 1 ation > Wi 
ceave to be executed, the reyal pie 
of eur soveretyn will be again 
broucht into uce, all the marks of 
forcien sovereignty will be remov.- 
ed, m peaceable manner, how. 
CVeT, and witho it sulierme iv ede 
eesses m the exe cution of thes: MCRr- 
sures, in which case the Swednh 
force may be called out. ‘The old 
custom- hy mise aT ns dh i] bie r D ce 
ed; and to a all ultercor dif- 
culties whatever, we think it ow 
luty not to crete the sendiny to 
HLinover af the money belonging 
to the publick chesis, unul further 
orders. 

Ratzeburg, Aug. 31, 1806. 

By the high bavtiff of his maj: ty 
the kine of Creat Brit in, ¢ lence 
tor of Brunswick Lunenburg, 
de; uted to the yovernment rf 
the dichy ot 
Privy-cOUNCHIOTS, 


, 
‘ 
ll 


' 1 . . 
ciel i) ‘ ait 


and cous 


cilors of administration. 
(Signed ) Von Hake. 


Letter from M. De Wetterstedt, 
priv. wate secret: ny to his Swed! h 


Mm. ue stv, to M. d? Alo, ) . Ruse 


SisUld W802 Ler { »Sw 4 Ny, at’ . ‘ 
Our. . 
‘ 
] . } 
Head-qnarte:s, Griefwald, 
s ‘ . 7 
‘ ' 
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letter of the Sd instant, which you 
did me the honour oi writ INS TO Me, 
and which L lost no time in laying 
before the King my master, It ts 
by his orders that I take the earhest 


ss 


opportinily of comminucating to 
you his mtentions TespecUny the 


important subject of your offictal 
dispatch. Pay 

His majesty was not in the least 
surprised at the deman. made by 
the Prussian government, concern. 
ing the evacuation of the territory 
of Lauenburg, for he has been a 
long time in expectation of 1% 3 and 
particularly as he considers his new 
proceeding as a natural 
quence of the system of his Prus- 
saa Majesty. .l\ny attack upon 
the Swedish troops m the Lwen- 
burg would be, in effect, a farmal 
declaration of war against Sweden, 
and would put the final seal to this 
system, by proving that the court 
of Berlin is even ready to shed 
bleed to promote to their full ex- 
tent the ambitious views of Bona- 
parte. His majesty has nothing to 
reproach himself with, He has 
only followed what the principles 
anid the interests ot his ally dictated 
to him, ; 

With such motives for his guide, 
his majesty will make no alteration 
in the Measures he has adopted, 
and will not assuredly, upon the 
eve ot hostiliues, make choice of 
that momen: to withdraw his troops 
irom a provinee, Which consequent- 
ly wonld fall under the authority 
Ol a POWeT AS foreign Lo the Wishes 
ot its inhabitants, as itis contrary 
to the CXPPESs wiil of its soverenn. 


cl Mme 


_ The result of these observauons 
Sy that the kine has ordered me to 
communeate to you, that his ma- 
jesty is determimed to abide the con- 
sequences of theapproaching events ; 
Chat strong in the justice of his 
Sduse, and relying implicnly upon 
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CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE, 


The new treaty of conted THOM 
signed at Panis, on the Dvr 
and exchanged at Muni " 
25th of the same mouth, conse. of 
foi ty article - "Lh presnmioe s 


; 
thar « \pertence havir snows i 

the Germaine consi can give 
no kiad of security for ether soter- 
nal or external peace to the south of 


Germany, the con ACU PaPrites 


to this Lreaty, Viz. hy Leaepesty the 
emperor O1 the br on the one 
part, and on the ether the ares of 


Bavaria and Wurtemnberg, the elec. 
tor arch-chancelior aud the e'ector 
of Baden, the duke of Berry, the 
landarave of Hesse Darmstadt, the 
princes ot Nassau, \ etlberg-Usin- 
gen, of Hohenzollern, Hechingen, 
Siezmaringen, of Salm Salm, and 
Salm: Herburg, of Lseuburg Dris- 
tein, and of Lichtenstein, the duke 
of Ahrentberg, and the count of 
Levn, have irre ed to the following 
articles: 

Art. 1. The states of the above 
princes are ior ever separated trom 
the German political body, and 
united by a particular contedera- 
tion, under the name olf the Cone 
federated States ot the Rhine. 

Art. 24 All the laws of the em- 
pire are abrogated and null with 
respect to these states. 

Art. 3. Each of the contracting 
princes renvoaunees all Sube hy titles AS 
have a relation to the old consutu- 
tion of the empire; and on the first 
of Aurust ensuing they will for. 

nally declare their separation from 
the German empire. 


Atte 
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Art. 4. The elector arch-chan- 
cellor receives the title of prince 
primate and most eminent ay 
Ness 5 which, however, confers po 


prerogative inconsistent with the 


Yull sovereignty enjoyed by the 


other contracting’ parties. 

Art. 5. The elector of Baden, 
the duke of Berg, and the land- 
grave of Hesse Dar irmst dt, take the 
title of grand dukes and royal high- 
nesses, and enjoy all the ri hts, 
prerogatives, and homage due to 
the real dignity. Rank and pre- 
cedence among them shall be ac- 
cording as they are named in the 
first article. "he head of the house 


of Nassau shall take the title of 


duke, and the count of Leyn that 


prince. 


Art. 6. The common interests of 


the contederated states shall be dis- 
cussed nan assembly of the le: — 
or diet, the seat of which shall be 

Frankiort, afd the assembly shall 
be divided into two colleces, that 
of the kings, and that of the prinees. 

Art. 7. The members ot thts con- 
federation shall be 
nt foreign power, no enter mto 
“tlh k 1) d t sery IC’, CXC] t will the 
stutcs in the contede ration. 

Art. 8, No member shall alienate 
his sovereienty, either m whole or 


‘ 


Mm part, cacept in favour of a confe- 


derate. 


Art. 9. All disputes which may 


arise between the members ot the 


the assembly or the 
. , a 
pir my rt. 

Art. “Pheprin primate sI hall 


} 
and the duke of Nassauin that of 


art. 1}. Wothin a month after 
} ‘ ~' . ~ . Re 1 « } 
t accatration has been made at 
hk it b il, thi : pi ce primate OL tiie 
contederation shall draw up a cone 


=. 7 } shat sites 
adm eee Ualy Wiliecil ai.l4i UCL Te] 


inde pen dent ot 


* : ‘ ¢! > . } . 
re ene nN tae cohere OF KINGS, 








APERS. 


mine when the assembly sh Ml he 
convoked, and the objects and fi 


m 
of its delibx ration. 
| Art. 12, The « uMper rNa leon 
hall be declare ‘y protector of the 
alliance ; and in quality of protec. 


.ee . > . * ¢ 1, - 
tor, whenever the prince primate 


dies, he shall appoint his succe 

The articles, &c. to 24 inclusive 
sti ipulat e the diderent cessions and 
acquis jtions of the confede; : 
Thus Nassau cedcs to Berg the 
town of Deuss and its tern 
Bavaria apquires the imperial city 
of Nuremberg and its territory, and 
the prince p rimat e the Imperial city 
of Frankfort 

Art. 21. The members of the 
PB oc fe ition subject to their sove- 
reignty all the princes, counts, and 
lords, within the circle of the allied 


territory. [Then follows a detail 
of the division, by which several of 


, 


the more considerable principalities 
are divided amone two, three, or 
more new sovereigns ; as for exam. 
} ie, th e territories of Lohenlohe be- 
tween Bavaria and Wurtemberg ; 
those of Saxis AMO” three, and 
those of Fur wry among four 
different sove1 eien 

Ar . 96. Define thevicko of so- 
vercienty, k rislation, judicial aue 
thor rity, the police, uulitury con- 

ripuon, and impost. 

py 27, The subiected princes 
and counts shall retain their do- 
mains, seignorial richts, Xe. 
The 85th article stipulates, that 


there shall be an alliance between 
tlie emperor of the Pr nch and u 
confederated states, by seen ot 
Which every continental war in 
I ich either O} “the two parties sha il 
be engaged, shall be common | 
both. 

Art. 36. Shoul! a forergn oF 
neighbouring power a! 
triacting parties shall lt 
to prevent surprise, “The 


TN), hi 


KRUWISE « 


- 
c. 
. 
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tion for such arminzr sh: ill be made 
by the en} ps Tor N uy fle Ol. | ne 
contingent of the allies shall be 
divide di mtro four part >» and the iis- 

sembly of the leazue shall deter- 
mine how many of those parts shall 
be put in motion. 


Art. $7. Bavaria engages to 
fortit) the cities of “At lors burgh ; and 


Link lat I, «tlhe lL tom ike them c¢ aie , 
ofarullery, arms, ammunition, and 
JFOVISIONS. 

Art. 38. The contingents of the 
several allied powers shall be as 
follows :—France, 200,000 men; 
Bavaria, $0,000; Wurtemberg, 
12,000; - iden, $,009; Berg, 5,000; 
Darmstadt, 4,000 ; Nassau-Hohen- 
ZI ern, and thers. 1 OOO. 

Art. 59. ‘The contracting parties 
will admit other German prince 5 
and states into the alliance, when it 
shall be tound suitable to the com- 
mon imterest. 

Art. 40. The ratification of this 
treaty shall be ey changed tt Munich 
on the 25th July. 

Ott ed | DY the P] ie nipote ntiaries 
oft the contracting partics. 


Paris, July 12th, 1806. 

The instrument of the act of 
ratuihcation was signed by the 
emperor at St. Cloud, on the 19h 

July, and countersigned by the 
minister all YT. ind, and secretary 
of state. BEARET ; 

CIRCULAR NOTE, 

ir Majestic s, impe- 
rial and royal | Ws esses, dukes 
é Dy abo i- 
ated in the conte leration of the 
Rhis *. ont re yart of the 


or rye 
i priaee 


primate of the confederation. 


iy : ’ 
‘ © pr primate of the con 
eeration has the honour to inform 


Licir Mayestics, nmperial and seren 


; inom © eae 
’ e Wie taba dat’d alalal 2 


ie ame . a. , 
er pen'potentiary baron d’Albini 


PAPER S&S. (ong) 
rep aired to Frankfort at the begin- 
ning of this month, to make pre- 
p: rations m his name tor the o; pen- 
ingy of the Diet} in as much as 
mieht accord with the intentions of 
the associated Kings and sovereigns, 
"The act of confederation having 
desig WeLe dt hat term {fo proposing 
a find: ime util st tute, the Opcning 
of the sings will de pe prob; ibly 
upon the arriv: u ft ¢ plen ipoten- 
tiarics. Ardent] osiring to de- 
serve the hie nee of the ase 
sociated kings and princes, the 
prince primate regards it as the 
first duty of hits office, not to proe 
pose any thing which might not be 
generally acknowle iged ts Pagl US- 
senual advantage to the confedera- 
tion, as well as consistent v ae the 
perfect independence of the con{e- 
wer rate d SI en Pero ns. 

‘ff the formation of a funda- 
mental statute cannot be the work 
of a day, and that an object of 
such importance requires the most 
mature reflection, it is notwithe 
st. yee equ il] true, that it is de. 

“able th it ‘th Cc onfe ‘deration should 
fr mi itscon:umencement beestablish- 
ed upon an rmmove thle biusits. Its 
object isto obtaintr. nqui illity and se- 
renity, the true h topime Sol nations, 


. , . a) 
alhd tO Cnboie Peeuekd nsiaooccu iy 
owe 


t! emseives Witoout tnterrupty eee 


cf 
Pea 


' ies, IN Ie 
creasing the happiness of the towns 
and cont re DS tie enlighten d l'- 
tention of a pru lent and paternal 


rovernment, and by the en OUTAGC. 


ce 
“ 
ta 
a 
~~ 
— 
4 
= 
- 


; 
! 
ii \ ol ti bead ris and CICTICCS, 
j 
| 1? ic mines (>t Tivys splendour 
‘ 


. _ nyt TT. 
i>) al i% s st dyna aia ethaca S Vi ae | ai 


houses. ‘The south of Germany, 
uller apes ¢ mistortunes, troubl > 
| Feist | ] } 
aya W.lls, « nolbut ardentiv wish 
’ } ° ’ se, 
11) t i ct ateata hapy >) Sil yutd an 
' ’ ° . <= 
Cstablisiecd moon hn wnmperisstabie 
basis. ‘he prince primate submits 


ae) the Wis Jili Ul Lin conlederwied 
! 
ae 

5 


we er ee 








ae 
* 


a 
OO SI 


RY a 
ae, es 
es 


bs ad 
es Se 


a 





kings and princes the decision of 
the question, whether the funda- 
mental maxim of the inviolabiliuy 
of the territory of the contedera- 
tion, be not the first and most im- 

ertant of all the bases of the pub- 
fic prosperity? Whether it be a- 
greeable to the high wisdom or the 
contecerited kings and princes ne- 
ver to allow a passage to foreign 
troops, though even disarmed, with- 
out the consent of the entire con- 
federation? And, finally, if it be 
not abso conformable to the dignity 
Of independent sovereigns, that the 
representatty es ut the diet ol Frau ° 
fort, engaged in assuring domestic 
tranquillity, should nether send 
ministers to, nor receive them from 
foreign courts 3 aright which is na- 
turilly reserved to each of the 
august kings and sovereigns, and 
noi to 2% meeting ot their plentpo- 
tentiarics. 

“ft the dietof Frankfort should 
hereaticr apply to his majesty the 
emperor ef the French and king 


of Italy, as protector, to obtain 
, ° . . , , . 
his guarantee of such an mviolabi- 


lity of the territory of the conte. 
deration, we niav be allowed to en- 


of the first importance, will not be 
relused on the part of that great 
man, who has kuown how to ree 
spect the inviolability of one ot the 
most important counties mo tie 
world, notwithstanding the ob- 
stacles which appeared to oppose 


it. 


*y* : : leew Lacan 

Che prince primate submits thes 
observations to the kings, princes, 
&e. Ke. associated int] 


’ ‘ 
ss © bbar Kat <t- 
. 
i 


tren of the Rhine, and wa LEWES 
feel hay) ) it his ZOWIOQOUS \a Inter. 
ectedness em deverve then C nh- 


mere and unnent, s - 
dene ebl lua as | ew AaeUal, 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PRoctEpiycs 
POR REMITTING THE MOUTiG « 
THE CATTARO TO THE RUSS: ay 
AND MONTENEGRINS.- 

Copy of a letter from the marquis 
de Ghistheri to M. ce Zianino, 
an ofieer of the te raiment «of 
Vhurn, and communicated by 
that officer to his comrades, by de. 
sire of the marquis de Ghisilieri, 

Castelnovo, 6th March, ] 800, 
Sir,—As in the dificult circum. 
stancesin which I have found my. 
self placed, nothing could lie 
nearer my heart than not to decide 
any thoy which could displease so 
brave and so estimable a garrison as 
that of Cattaro, and as besides, ac- 
cording to what lieutenant d’Esem- 
berel has i.tormed me, I have 
reason to tear that | have not entire- 
ly accomplished my object, IT avail 
myself of the personal knowledge 
which IT had the happiness to have 
of you, sir, to make to you ami- 


; 


cal] iwo obsemvations only, and te 
bee of you to communicate them 
also to your comrades, 

Ist. [tis not tothe summons of 
apower at war with our august 
mister, and still less at the de 
mand of the Montenegrins, with 
whom I have net even entered into 
treaty, but only to the reiterated 
summons ot 2 Russian command- 
ant that Lhave taken the resolution 
ot withd: UwIng the treops ol Jy 
majesty f,om* this province ; and 

, ' ntly it is only by the ey. 
press Wish of a court m triendship 
and alliance with our own, and 

| supexior orders at 
ther 


Cot st? WI 


, 
against wlici 
Very pres is@¢yg not to use 
a a 3 so L, . Be 4 cep ’ le ) roarrwn 
Pe tert See) Tian Those ot CICC IATL 
and TOLCSIS, and never any met 

sctarmed defence. 
Qty. Llave not entered into a 


capitulation with the Russran cor: 


' . ? Ol 
Tiailuant, whica L should ra 
rave 
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} atl +} » a) be 
have con Cc lnded Wait ue Cie CcOn- 


sent of the at “yy bu: 1 have si uply 
confined mys te om thing the 
necessary protest declarations 
to leave no» rovin of co npho 


. 
Py 


; | 
4 a 4 allaly 


against our court oyt 
ti d ro msure the respecte dre m all 
CircuMmisi.aa esto the a and ti 
of lis mayesty. 

Accord is to the Cc Very clear 
observatious, you wil yoursels see, 
tae : 
sir, thatthe part which Thave taken 
1S a meusu.e alt ws th 4% po litte. il, 
and the only Oi Wich circum. 


stances permit, and nota measure 
in AnV resp ect miilit iry which 
oneht to tranquillize your ‘alt and 


your brave ¢ oan s respecting 
every CONSeGueTic ec V teh vou might 
appchend trom it, to the disadvan. 
tage of your reputation, already 
too well ensured amone the army 
and the publi. *» tober nplic ite iby 
a meas ure wholly foreign to miii- 
tary athairs. 
By my readiness to enter with 
you and for vou, with all the of- 
ficers, into such details, you will 
pidge ot the value which [ athy 
your esteem) and { rt oo tad 
two lines in answer, which mity be 
directed fo me, to he care of the 
imperial consular Ravrusa, will vive 
me much pleasure. “foam, with 
perfec respect, yours, Xc. 
(Signed ) GHISILIERI. 


Copy of a letter written by the 
marquis de Ghistteri to veneral 
Molitor, rovernor of LD ilmatia 
and Albanta. 

Zacortaz, 9th March, 1805, 


‘ 
* 
" 


General-——The same motives of 


prudence which induced me to p: 

tde the troops destined to ec: ups 
ihe mouths of the Caitare, nid 1 
the necessity of ordering the troops 
O. My august master t » be i - 


cede 


{ 7 1 
cr wn, ll if ei) much to avi . t Y y’ 
dangers from a brave garrison, wis 
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( vorpye d nothing better than io fi tht. 


" , \* “" ‘ > - 
asto preseTtve Trot ) ut? id le il 


: .% ‘ . 

taal ; j Vibe. Wiilteut ais arcady 
' ter mast ; 7 } 

,) I ori ats il escy the ene. 


TH >] anee ANd Kher OF Trealw. 


neers, rt ‘ dl tii 4 ae QS Iw !» ‘“y 
cui p aunt, menaced t! ky Nrovin. 
ces, and the enthustasm entertam- 


! 


ed, in common with them, among 


the inhabitants of the mouths of 


the Cattaro, by th,  cectames of the 
Greek religion, who form. three. 
fourths of the vooulation, had for 
me time alaoned the govern. 
Ment, When a Russian squadron, 
vich came to anchor at Porte 
kK «+, the 27th ult. in the evening, 
coutriouted fu 
jitcie means t 
ed io frustrate the projects of the 
Monten iT NS. ; 
twenty-cighth of February andthe 
first and second of March were 
emplo yyed in inundating the pro- 
vince by some thousands of Monte- 
negrins, reinforced by the inhabi- 
tants of Zuppa, Common, and 
Pastrovicchio ; and when this horde 
was already in motion to attack 
the torts guarded by Austrian 
troops, the commandant of the 
Riss tan squadron summoned, the 
$d March, toe governor of Cattaro 
to give up ail the forts, or to declare 
himself the enemy of his majesty 
the emperor of allthe Russias, and 
he next day reit sated to me the 
same summons, tn tie perempto 
ene ot half an hour, always Uc- 
cor lings a ihe principle, Unat the 
mouths of the Cattaro were already 
French sie ote trom Pony day 
thriut the d jae ot two monty fixed 


for their occupation by the Frenel 


a ’ 


rther to paralyse the 


h ‘al might Lye ( mp loy- 


The days of the 


Liemaps Were expired. At al ThiOe 


re SI, per rah i AS [ 


| 
1 ‘ . a4 
was that the valour of the varrisoa 


wonld not have been sutherent 
Oe oe 
lnist unumbes oO} VAQTILOIIO UTS, 


iitinitely 


ee ae 
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ee ee 
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a em 
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infinite ly meant, nor 
fire which the squadron might have 
made upon the fort 3g ATE i likewrse 
per rsuaded that the devastation of 
the province would have been the 
consequence of my refusal, [th right 
it my duty to yield to the force ot 
circumstances, and not to have re- 
course to vil lent means, after have 
ing in vain exhausted those of per- 
suasion and protests ; and by such 
a conduct I saved to my august 
master brave troops, mw preserve 
ed for yours, general, the mouths 
of the Cattaro In a "Gomliilee 
state. 

I flatter myself that, in this re- 
spect, the part which 1 have taken 
will not merit the disapprobation 
of his majesty, My august master, 
and will not excite the smallest 
complaint on the part of the French 
government; which will be the 
most pleas: int recompense for the 
troubles of every kin rn which J 
have suffered, and even the dangers 

Which I have run these last day: Se 


I have the honour, &ce. 


(Signed ) 


. ’ 
Ag. unmst the 


GGHISILIERI. 


Note to th e marquis de »G!} Listht ier 


The ndersione J com IMS arye 
general © { his majesty the emperor 
of the French and king of [taly, 
has had the Rone to receive irom 
the marquis de Ghisilier!, commis 
sary-general of his majesty the em- 
peror of Germany and Austrta, the 
answer to his note of the 2Ist of 
March ; in which he 
the undersigned, that he has dis- 

vatched that note to his court: ard 
that he further r ,to the answer 
given to general NI “Ses respect 
the same griey. Inces, 

The undersi ined hastened to ask 
of general Mol lnor the ANSWe 
spoken of by the marquis de Ghisi- 


announces to 
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hert; it is dated the Orh Marc 
1806, from Zacortaz. 

In that answer, the maronis de 
Gh isilieri makes ky wn that the 
gar rison of Cattaro wished only ty 
heht; the undersiened is so myc} 
the m ore persuaded ot it, that he 

ositively knows that protests have 
he ‘en made by the officers of the -e. 
giment of Thurn, against oiyiag 
up the forts to the Russians, J . 
some officers were put under arrest 
for that protest, and that generally 
all the officers and soldiers ot that 
regiment testify their indignation 
at having given up the forts of the 
mouth: of the Cattaro to a smull 
number of Russians, who would 
not have made the smallest resist. 
ance against the regiment of Thura, 
composed of 1,500 men. 

But notwithstanding all these 
ayrey’ the forts of the mouths 
of the Cattaro were given up to 
the Russians by order of the mar- 
quis de Ghisilieri. 

The undersi igned has the hono ur 
to beg of the mi irquis de Ghistliert 
to inte rm him, whether he has acte 
ed in this circumstance by his own 

uthority, Or im virtue of superior 
ro Ny for it is essential that he 
should make known to hts court the 
reasons for which the Austrian 
commandant and the marqius de 
Ghisilieri have peaceably allows d 
entrance, and a residence in the 
ports cf the mouth of the Cattaroy 
to tne arm ed squadron of a powel 
at war with that to which they 
were to hat e _given up the torts, 
and to whose generals they gave bo 


‘ 


aaa t -“_ ne 
MiormMacione 
v 


. . » I | 
It i;also important that the un- 
dersigned should ae Lis court 


7 . . y ‘ 
of the motives on which the movths 
ot the Cattare oh ave been ced led to 


| 
' 


the Russzran . instead of i tly | 
up to the troops of his ma 
inperor V | the Frenc” iu 


r IV T 


mm ae 
‘ 
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Italy, conformably to the treaty of 
Presbure. 

The reason given by the marquis 
de Ghisiliert, in his letter to general 
Molitor, of the 9th of March, can- 
not be admitted. He there says, 
that it is to preserve to his majesty 
the emperor of the French and 
king of Italy, the mouths of the 
Cattaro in a flourishing state, that 
he has given them up to the Rus- 
sians and Montenegrins. 

But only two days after their 
surrender, the Montenegrins sacked 
and pillaged the houses ; and those 
very inhabitants which the marquis 
de Ghisilieri represents as in scr ord 
withthe Montenegrins,armed : hem- 
selves and marched against them, 
and even killed several. 

The same inhabitants stretch 
their arms to the French, and bit- 
terly complain that they have been 
given up to their most cruel 
enemies. 

The undersigned expects with 
impatience an answer from the 
marquis de Ghisilieri, and persists 
in the demands which he made in 
his note of the 2lst March. He 
conceives the marquis de Ghisilieri 
must be invested with the necessary 
saga tocomply with them, since 

ie had that of comma ding the 
farrison of Cattaro, notwithstand- 
mg Ms protest, to give up to the 
Russians the forts of the mouths of 
the Catturo. 

He has the honour to vive him 
the assurance of his great respect. 

(Signed) Av. Lauriston. 
Zura, 25th March, 1806. 
et ceeeeectnteeeenenendinersies 





ROYAL DICREF, 


— 7 
ame Napolex n, by the grace 
God, and the constitution of the 
ingdom. 


ye . 
We nave decreed, and do de. 
cree as tolloy: 


180% 
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1. Till further orders be given, 
no vessel shall be suifered to depart 
from any of the ports of our king- 
dom, without our special authority ; 
which, however, shall not be grant- 
ed by us ull sureties be given that 
the lading shall not be discharged 
in any of the enemy’s ports. ‘The 
authority for the departure of any 
vessel shall be signed by our own 
hand. 

2. Every ship that enters any of 
our ports shall be detained, with- 
out any possibility of Hiberation, but 
by spectal authority from us, sign- 
ed by our own hand. 

3. All ishing vessels going out 
or coming into any port, shall, be- 
fore their departure, and after their 
arrival, be examined by the officers 
of justice, and the commissioners 
of convoys and licences. 

4. No fishing vessel shall be al- 
lowed to depart before the com- 
manders of the same shall make 
oath, that they will have no volun- 
tury understanding or communica- 
tion whatever with any ship or 
vessel, and they shall Ikewise be 
bound to give information of any 
person sailing therein. 

5. The directors and other per- 
sons employed at the post-otlices 
are made responsible for any letters 
comisg from or going to England. 
They shall immediately transmit 
them to the minister of justice angl 
pelice. 

6. Our ministers are charged 
with the execution of the present 
decree, as far as regards their re- 
spective departments. ‘The minis- 


ters of marine, finances, and ot 


justice, shall transmit to us daily an 
account of their proceedings. 

Given at our palace of the 

Larue, Dec. 15, 1806, and 

in the first year of our reign. 


(Signed) Louas. 


(5S) Pusite 
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Pusuic Acts pa ta it the Fo 


March - » B L806. 


Anact for settliag a pension on 
admiral lord Collingwood. 

An act for duties and draw- 
backs on goods to and from Ireland. 

An act for setiling drawbacks 
on sugar. 

An act for punishing mutiny 
and desertion, and for better pay- 
ment of the army. 

An act for regulating the ma- 
rine force while on shore. 

An act for allowing the expor- 
tation of rain Ke | to his miajesty’s 
forces and gcirrison: 

An act to ne ify persons 
having omitted to qualify them- 
selves tor employments. 

An act to continne and amend 
an act for execui Inge a treaty of 
commerce and amity with Ame- 
ric a. 

An act to permit for atime the 
exportation ef wool to the British 
plantations in America. 

An act for the militia service 
for the vear 1896. 

An act for the militia service of 
Treland for TSO6., 

An act to extend the provistons 
of anact, enabling the subjects of 
foreign states to cuter his majesty’s 
servic ec. 

An act t suspen id pr secutions 
wnder certain acts relating to the 
wi 1] Cn manubicture. 

An vet for allowing the Green- 
land hi sto con ol te their men. 

An act for rendering the paye 


expeditious m Scotland. 


June 9. 


An act to provide for payment 





ACTS. [1895. 


,* # y 
hi Session of the Second Imperial 
Parka 


»@ 
eee 


eo — 
OF the bank of Treland a1 . = 


. , LS ie oe); 
* : ! 
ailel Ly the da, Ol paving’ interest 
4 ; - i ( 
Ais act for establishing certain 
. ’ ‘ 
1 lations in tie COLLECT not c : 


toms aud excise in Ireland. 

An act for revulating the pac! 
age of butter im Ire land. 

An act to authorise certain 
public oflicers to send and receive 
letters tree ot postage, 

An aet for amendin th , several 
laws relating to the paymentof first. 
fruits by the clergy. 

An act for enlarging the powers 
granted to the London dock 
company. 


An act for § 
jesty certain Sutles on malt and 
spirits. 

An act for the better payment 
of the army and thei quarters. 

An act tor making beiter provi 
sion tor soldiers, 


Jily 8, 
An act to erant allowances from 


ceriain taxes to persous having a 
, . 3 
certain number « cimtldren. 
An act to provic ror the ce t. 
mg duties On spirits distiles i 


Lreland. 

An act for abolishing tees re- 
COIVE { by ofhicers in the port ol 
Lond Nn. 

An Act for regulating the effice 


of :eceiver-general of the post- 
oflice. 
An act for encour the 
manulacture of thread ! it 
Britain. ; 
Anact tor regul ing t! 


of taking up repular sary 


Sv] y ice wi tiie Lidia COM pall) . 
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Anact for the improvement of 
the port of Lond a by makimg 
East India docks at Blackwall. 


July LG, 

An act for collecting duties on 
spirits and malt m Scotland 

Ay act for issuing exchequer 
hills for the service of the year 
18\ 6, 

Anact granting a duty on fish 
from \ ewfoundland. 

Anact for regulating the excise, 
ustOmMS, and D rt du > in Ireland. 

An act for rectifying mistakes 
in the names of commissioners of 
tare 

(raining act for England. 

Militia act. 

An act for permitting free in- 
terchinge of grain between Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

An act for the more effectual 
perlormarce of quarantine. 

An act for are tine a duty on 
oil of vitriol exported from Great 
Britain. 

An act for amending certain 
acts relating to letters and parcels 
conveyed by the post. 

July $1. 

An act for reducing the duty 
payable on the exportation of re- 
hned sugar and laying it on sugar- 
Candy, 

An act for an additional duty on 
the exportation of silk manufac- 
tures, 

An act for erecting a light-house 
on the Bell rock in Scouland. 

An act to enable his m ijesty to 
accept the service of volunteers 
irom the Irish militia. 

An act for 2Ugn 


wenting the sala- 
nes of maste 


5m chancery. 
, An act for amending the sale ot 
us maic t) ? : a“ rs E ° 
Tre! sty S Crown-rents, &c. in 
Teiand, 


As c : 
4.0 act lor amending the laws of 
wv 
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excise in relation to counterfeiting 
the stumps on paper-wrappers, 

An act to permit Freach wines 
to be imported trom Ireland into 
England. 

An act to amend an act prevent- 
ing the importation of gunpowder 
and arms trom Ireland into Eng- 
land. 

An act to allow certain merchan- 
dises to be sent direct trom Gibral- 
ter and Malta to America. 

Ai act for permitting the im- 
yormution of timber for naval pur- 

ses iron America. 

An act for the relict of insolvent 
debtors. 

An act if rie JIsion « fthe scho Is 
im Lreland. 

é\n act to] rohibit for two years 
certe'a sh ps trom engaging in the 
shuve-trade. 

An act for increasing the rate of 
subsistence to be paid to persons on 
whom soldiers are quartered, 


July + & 


An act for enabling his majesty 
to scttle annuities on the royal 
family. 

An act for appropriating the 
supplies of 1SO6, 

An act for granting a sum to be 
raised by lotteries, 

An act tor purchasing an estate 
for car] Nelson. 

Au act to continue his pension 
to lord Rodney. 

An act for amending the laws of 
excise upon malt. 

An act for the security and ex- 
pedition of the post in Ireland, 

An act for consolidating the 


— =< 


several acts for redemption of 


land-tax. 

Ai act for providing for a more 
speedy and regular audit of the 
public accounts. 

An act to repeal part of the con- 
travailing duty on Lrish hops, yo 
or 
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for granting an excise contravailing 
duty on Irish window glass. 

Anact for extending the laws 
reluliag to loading and warelous- 
ii, ds. 

An act to amend the laws of 
bankrupts. 

Anact for augmenting the re- 
gular forces of the realm, and tor 
the gradual reduction ot the mili- 
tia so far as the same relates to the 
city of Lendon. 

An act for imiting the number 
of persons to be carried on the out- 
side of stagre-coaches. 


July 23 


An act for applying the balances 


of the forfeited estates in Scotland 
to the making canals, brigees, &e. 
and to the use of the fisheries. 

An act for regriating the of. . 
of receiver-veneral of the custom 

An act for the preservation of 
} 1; 
tie public harbours ol the united 
kingdom. 

An act to stay proceedings, til] 
next session, in actions under ay 
act for regulating the cutting of 
leather, and the purchase of rough 
hides, . oak-bark, and calf skins in 
the hair. 

An act for taking down the 
buildings, in which the treasury 
chamber &c. in Scotland were situ. 
ated, and erecting new ones. 
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f¥rom Mr. Wootr’s Biocraruy of 


“4 She yM te earhest period of his 
boy sh d VS, till he entered 


,* 


into his fourteenth vear, Dr. War- 
ton Wits chieily } ver voted to his CX. 
cellent fautaer for knowkedge and 
struction. On the @d of Au- 
ns 1736, he was esarsaig on the 
foundauon of Winch r College 
ind whilst under he. tuiuion and 
discipline of that sche ool, 

Where Digg presided, and where Bur- 
will, 


fuubited the most evident marks 
° . . 
I Stone mtell tual powers. Dur. 
} 1 
his Wy kehnimical education, he, 
wt Oo pe ’ 
ib Uf i wilh des fiiqnad C le 
, 
; } , ] 
‘ : inether boy, sent to the 
{. > " e? \f e) he 
anne tan 00 by Vi; izine three poe. 


i ’ } . \ . + ‘ 
C4) picees Ol such stern val IC its 


“td forlha most fi itterimny cr 


‘ v) | 
from Ichnson; and 1 have 
, ; | Ltt) In| Wet 1 
«" at ’ no 
woul Insertion, a e- 
, _ Sega , nned | 
> } i Ladte>| dee Ih pe Hnnes vy 
. ‘ t rT He t iT, and spoken 


V " + h . } 
vy ¢ Of hi se" agvwiags he rose 
frun ee ites = 
"Ss4q LiL lh) cab y mtro ducex 1} ito 
“ul e - OO ’ 
AM kal TOT) of 4 ptember, 


pa Warton. 


» Dor ror. | 


1740, being superannu ited, he was 
nhl from Winchester ; and, 
as few vacancies o curred, in the 
course of the current year, at New 
College, Oxtord, it was the invo- 
luntary misfortune of that society 
not to reck mn amon; rst its fellows 
the editor Viry il iat conimen- 
tatoron Pope he, therefore, about 
this time commenced his residence 
at Oriel C lle ve , of which he had 
been admitted a commoner in the 
preceding January, and very soon 
ave am] le proofs that he had ni t 
nes views 9%. blessing of a mind ( 
hiehil y gifted. -lec¢ n foctn no id ! 
of the “ ]audis wirecta cupid hee 
fostered by the sacred ardour of 
eratitude and filial piety, exh! biting: 
amore highly finished portrait than 
in the folk wing letter: 

‘tion. Sy, 

[ hop’d to have found a thous 
‘sand kindly severe criticisms on 
‘Wintonia, when] opened yours ; 
‘but, alas, am quite deceived! J 
‘believe “Bellositum Wintomense”’ 
‘may be a more proper bame, and 
‘even more suitable to the verses 
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: ! . 
already made. Lect me only ob- 
serve one thing, that I have pur- 
posely avoided saying more of 


r * . . oa 
the college, because it 1s so trite 


ind common a subject: but per- 
haps I have said too litthe——this 
our judement will determine. 


’ } . , ‘ - 
Dur. slve { not kept too neat 
’ b | . . 1 , 
home, and not sought over the 
- . . . , 

country for seats, antiquities, and 
, “4% ‘yay * ° = * 
such hke? ‘This 1s owing to my 
ignorance on these points. [t you 


‘ 


1) } ~> . +t } 
would have had me mention these, 
Shi Coe 
perhaps even sibbotstone, otrat- 


} Vata oe ~},? ya 
Lon, Lo: ct J Cif rborough D> WAL. 


might claim a place. The Bel. 


s_l by gy ° } } P 
and ( ( > Olil These are me 
, , , >) | 
remMare ye than tiv i Ime tione 
cd A ; TO thre hime ? | receive 
it agam (; + pre ; nt situa ron 
faffairs are, and nothing unu ral 


‘ 
4 , > 
happen) by the 20th or 21st of 


Tay, itis sconenouch. I have 
applied to several of my friends 
for Lhemes, and cannot by any 
meus vet anv from them, so that 
[ am cblieed still to send you my 
own stuil; but from them per- 
aps you May percent e the manner 


of others, which corsist of short 


turns and such affected puerilities 
Lam re you by no means 
prove of s I can afhrm, 
that the old oa ot composing 


—" 


planation, example, 
1] ile, infer mee, Ce riclusion, &c. 
isy nor has been (as far as [T can 
learn) ever made use be Rai l'o 
Ip me in some parts of my last 
collections irom Loneginus, I have 
doa good part of Dionysius 
dalicarnas us: so that I think 
by tus time J ought tully to un- 
derstand 1, e structtire and disno- 
mconof words and se ntenees. [ 


’ , ¥ . ’ 
shail rede AONnYUINUS 2S LOTS ts I 


lie —- 5 owen ¢ int : .) 
"ves 32 1 saad sstble not to catca 


‘fire and and raptures fram his 
‘ plowing style. The noble caysas 
‘he gives (at the conclusion) { 

‘the decay ot the 
‘men, to wit—the love of np}; 


r 
sublime amonese 
ricNes, and 1d ness, would alme st 
* make onelook dow: upon the we 
With contempt, and rejoice in, an 


- 


¢ wish {¢ r t< i} 7 Pp wert » an } ‘ ; 
. gers, to combat with, lor ] Ti > i? 
‘ 


only still servest 2 ive me 2 Creater 


distaste, contempt, and hs atred of 
the pro’ tanum vulgus, and totread 


a\a 
6 en: » of 


under foot this ay YYESATOY F2- 


- 


ha, harniia)s] Lp] 

‘ V5» aS ti A Uo LY ry VW i} d ul . 
» +“ r << . Y Pe | } 
7% ote vy OF Man. it wthe freedor 

PAE . fs Lieve,4 , - 
$ vi u o ive mec Oj Lib. UC) uy? Ny 
‘ | 


r\ry ter } . a hel ; 
sour tO YOU, that has troudied 


. | . . 
‘you solone: but soit is, that the 


a 


next pleasant thing to conversing 
with you, and hearing from you, 
‘is writing to you: | promise my- 
self a more exalted degree of 
‘pleasure next vacation, by being 
‘ 


. 


‘ 


1 some measure better skilled to 
‘converse with you than former 
© Happy shall I be tf 1am not only 
¢ found 

‘a dutiful and: mani onate, 

‘but a dil ig 
April 10th. ‘J, Warton. 
Tuesday. 

¢A great many thanks for the 

© token.’ 
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“ During ! his residence in Oxtord 


he composed Vine Enthustast, oF 
Lover of Nature; a poem reniete 


im er 


with the happiest efforts of umagr 
nation, and truly worthy ot 


That bard who rapture found 
In ev'ry rural sight, or sound; — 

*1) “hae, 
Whose genius w ‘arm,and rapture cas 


No venuine charm of ni ture past 


« THis inimitably ch rracteris 


. Indian 

: +? The T)ying inGlals 

mrece entitied Tne d/yie * ' 
4 ° > Dow r} 
tad the elezant satire of Ranelagh 


House, after the manner of Leoan’s 


yy -— —< 


a a 
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made their appearance also about 
this time. Nor were his vac: ations 
passed in indolence and dissipation. 
Did ne other proof exist of his ge- 
nuinely poetic cal mind, ot his ca- 
acity as a maker and inventor, the 
Pilowing sketch, laid out by him 
asa subject for verse, at eight: ‘en 
the year in which he left Winches- 
ter school), and dated trom his 
father’s house, would be suthcient 
to establish his reputation. 

«¢ The subjects of Reason hav- 
ing lately rebelled against him, he 
summons them to liis court, that 
they may pay their obedience to 
him; whilst he sits on his throne, 
attended by the Virtues, his hand- 
maids. ‘he first who made her 
appearance was Fear, with Super- 
tition, a pale-faced, trembling vir- 
gin, who came from Gallia, and 
was ever present at earthquakes, 
fires, sieges, storms, and shuddered 
atevery thing she saw. Not so 
Anger, whose harbinger was Crueliy, 
with dishevelled hair; and whose 
charioteer, Revenge, drove wheels 
reeking with blood. He himself 
stood upright, brandishing a sword, 
and bearing a shield on which was 
engrave: Ac hilles dragging the 
carcass of Hector, with Priam and 
Andromache lamenting on the 
walls; round his girdle ‘f :e tied the 
head of an enemy just slaughtered, 

and his chariot was drawn by tigers. 
Next came Jo: y, chanting a song, 
crowned with vine leaves, waving 
arod in his hand, at whose touch 
every thing smiled; he was attend- 
ed by Mirth and Pleasure, two 
+Tmpns more }} ght than N:; ipxans 

was the inst eutor of feasts a ad 
dances amonest sh ep her ds, at 2 
Vintage, at marti tyes and triumplis. 

‘en came Sorrow, with a dead 
babe in her arms :—she was often 
eth in charagels and by graves, 
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listening to knells, or walking in 
the dead of night, and lamenting 
aloud; nor was she absent from 
dungeons and galley slaves. After 
her Courage, a Young man riding a 
lion, that chafed with indignation, 
yet was forced to submit—not a 
fiercer roars in /igypt whilst the 
pyramids reecho to his voice: 
nake d, like an }' nglishman, b] OW- 
ing an horn, he was seen to attend 
Regulus to Ca irthae eC, Henry the 
Fiith to Agincourt, Moluc, Charies 
of Sweden, Louli Khan, &. He 
led Cowardice chained, who shud. 
dered violently whenever he heard 
the horn, and would taia run away 
—so the beasis run when they hear 
the rattle-snake. Next came Zimu- 
lation, with harp and sword: he 
followed a phantom of “ame, that 
he might snatch the crown siie 
wore: he was accompanied by a 
beautiful Amazon, called Ho, 
who with one hand pointed to the 
heavens, and inthe other held an 
optic which beautified and magnili- 
ed every object to which it was di- 
rected, ¢ ity led her old father D>. 
spr UT, who tore his grey locks, and 
could scarce move along for exe 
treme misery ; she nursed him with 
her own milk, and supported his 
steps, whilst bats and owls flew 
round his head. She frequents fields 
Ol battle, prow ects the ae and 
star nches their wounds with ber veil 
and hair. Next came 
ported on each side by L'riendship 
and Truth, but not blind, as the 
poets feign. Behind came his ene- 


U 
£1 OW , Sup- 


TICS, Jealousy, who nursed a vul- 
ture to feed on his own heart. Hae 
ired also, and D ubt sh king ¢ a dart 
behind Lave, who, on his turning 
round, immediately vanish’d. /fo- 
NIUT,s twin'’d round ab “at Vv itd) a 
snake, like L.aocvon. 

bition us a chariot of yuid, and 
A% white 
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white horses, whose trappings were 
adorned with jewels, led by Esteem 
and Filattery. Envy viewed him 
passing, and repined like a pard 
with a dart in his side. Contempt, 
too, like a satyr, beheld, and point- 
ed with his finger ; but he too often 
reviled Heaven, whence plagues, 
jastilences, wars, amd famimes. 
When these were all met, Reason 
(sitting grander than Solomon), 
on whom the man Juice, and the 
woman Temperance, attended, thus 
addressed them.’ 

“Were the passions ever more 
happily personified ? or the vivida 
Vis antmi more unque we por: 
tr aved in a boy ot eightee: Qn 
tiking his bachelor’s hae, tor 
which he determined in Lent " b+, 
he was ordamed on his futhe W’s Cu- 

ACY and officiated in that church 

| February 1746; at which pe- 
Hod a removed to the duty of 
Chelsea, and within three months 
C ant ‘the small pox. ‘Tenderly 
vursed by the mother he idolized, 
he soon recovered, and went to 
Chobham, for change o. air, A 
return to his last curacy bemy ren- 
dered u inple asant, by disagreeable 
altercations m ee parish, and the 


want of that support trom his rec 


tor which his situation claimed, he, 
after a few months spent in dis- 


charging th S ministe! ral duties of 


Chawton and Droxtord, returned 
to Basingstoke ; and in the year 
i747-8 was presented by the duke 
ar Bolten to the rectory of Wyns- 
lade, when he immed itely marited 
miss Daman of that netehbour- 
hood, to whom he had for some 
time been most en 
tached. At the close ot the tormer 


» | 


C 
° ) 
trfesruestee tilly iff. 


vear he had . byt; shed a volume ot 


eCxquis site Ox hess ©to W hn il othe : prefixed 
*} nanan, iracteristic preface: 
"the - public has been so much ac- 


customed of late to did. ictic Noetre 
alone, and ess: Lys On moral s: | 
that any work, where the imaeis te 
tron is much i indy} re Low re pe - ne 
not be relished or rerarde ' The 


ye ct ; 


ul 

author theretore Of these pie " 
m some pain, lest certain austere 
critics should think them too tan. 
ciful and descriptive. But as} 
conymeed that the fashion of mo. 
ralizing in verse has been carried 
too far, and as he looks upon | m- 
vention and imagination to be 
chief faculties of a poet, so Ve 
will be happy if ma following Odes 
may be looked upon as an gstempr 
to bring back saan INtO its right 
channel.’ . " 

“ Inthe year t7.51, he was called 
from the indulgence of connubial 


Sis 


© 1§ 


happiness, iwnid the luxury of Ite. 
Trury retirement, to attend his pas 
tron to the south of France: for 
which mvitation the duke had two 
motives, the society of 2 man of 
learning and taste, and the accom. 
modation of a protestant clergy. 


i 
’ . . 
man, wao, immediately on the 
death ot his duchess, then in a 


conirmed dropsy, could) marry 


him to the ladv with whom he 
lived, and who was universally 
known and dtstinenuished by the 
name of Polly Peachum. 

"The opport ity of visiting the 
soli and the introduction to 
every species of acquirement ane 
informotion brought within | 
reach by the rank and connections 
ot his — “ have offered to 
a yaind like i Varton’s the mest 
retrned ll nd | ICaASue able sensations ; 
but the brightness of the pros 
was clouded by circumstances + 
tendant on the expedition, not the 
most eligible m a professsonal Views 
but which are unnecessary to pom 


1 


ra heart- 


it- 


out to my re ader, and b; 
wound ur separation from tn 
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of his unabating tenderness, an in- 
fant family, and a mother to whom 
he was most piousl: attached, and 
who was then in the College of 
Clergymen’s Widows at Winches- 
ter, bending under the weight of 
ave and infirmities. Strong was 
the conflict of opposing principles, 
The laudable wish however ot 1m- 
proving the condition of those who 
by every tie divine and human were 
the objects of his most anxious love, 
at length prevailed; and with a 
view to rescue them, at no very di- 
stant period, from the struggles and 
deprivations of a straitened income, 
he acceded to the plan. He em- 
barked at Greenwich on the 26th 
of April, in one of the king’s 
vachts ; and, after a tedious and 
stormy passage, landed at Calais 
on the Sth of May. ‘To those who 
have enjoyed the rich und varied 
reasures Of his conversation, who 
have been dazzled by the brilliancy 
ot his wit, and instructed by the 
acuteness of his observations, j 
need not sugeest how truly enviable 
was the journey which his fellow- 
travellers accomplished through 
the French provinces to Montau- 
ban; at which place it was their 
intention to take up their residence. 
As the duke travelled with his 
own horses, and consequently by 
short and easy stages, the doctor 
had sufficient leisure to visit 
churches, convents, and every other 
public building worthy the notice 
of an inquisitive traveller. Put as 
Mm those days the knowledge of 
modern languages seldom ot ever 
formed a part of scholastic educa- 
tion or cx ii ill: : ic ce ucu 
Megate reading, his total 
case ol the Fre nch tonyue 
4) pregnant with continual obsta- 
eee ema which he had 

‘ourse to Latin; yet, alas! the 


bald. unc 
*h45 il ha ical, and monkisl, ‘vie 


in which a few, and very few Irish 
friars in the convents were enabled 
to converse, imparted but at best 
disjointed information, and fur- 
nished avery broken and imper- 
fect correspondence. In a letter 
written early in August from La 
Mole near Montauban to his bro- 
ther, is the following paragraph : 
‘I am very sorry to tell you 1 
greatly fear Mr. Powlett and I 
shall never visit Italy, which will 
be a sad mortification.’ This dis- 
uppointment, arising from some 
private causes, united to his impa- 
tience of being restored to his fami- 
ly, induced him to wave every con- 
sideration of intellectual improve- 
ment and additional preferment, 
and to quit his situation, During 
the month of September he set out 
for Bourdeaux in a courier’s cart, 
such as is used for the conveyance 
of the mail; but found the machine 
so rough and inconvenient, that 
Within tive or six leagues he was 
oblived to quit it, and submit to 
a day’s rest erehe proceeded. Not 
impeded in resolution by this obsta- 
cle, he ned himself to some Car- 
riers who were travelling in Brit- 
tany, and with them reached St. 
Malo’s ; trom whence he obtained 
a passage by Guernsey to South. 
ampton. Thus ended his tour; 
aud the month subsequent to his 
arrival presented one of the great 
objects for which it was under 
taken. The duchess of Bolton 
died. Upon this event he umme- 
diately wrote to the duke, and 
asked his permission to return to 
lim. Mr. Devisine, however, chap- 
Jain to the embassy at Turin, had 
been sent for to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony, and was already 
on his route to Aixin Provence, 


to which place the parties hiatd ? 
moved. 


A 4 “jis 











































































ra) Minuorrs of Dr. 


“Fle now dedicated his whole 
tention to the accomplishment of a 
work he had for some time been 
engdged m, and to the success of 
watch he tondly looked forward, 

t only with a view of compensat- 
ng his recent disappoimtm nt, but 
with the hope also of deservedly 
clamming from the public an advan- 
tagreous and permanent share of 
patronage and protection. He 
edited Vv irgilin Latinand Enghsh, 
Eneid translated by Pitt, the 
Eclogues and Georgics, with notes 
on the whole by himself. Into this 
publication he introduced Warbur- 
ton’s Dissertation on the Sixth 
Eneid, a Commentary on the Cha- 
racter of Tapis by Atte: bury, and 
on the Shie ld of 0 meas by Ww hite- 
heed; to which he added, as com- 
posed by himself, three Essays on 
past ral, did: ictic, and epic poctry 

“ Unaualilied as michth ive “ste 
the praises bestowed on his detached 
f ICCeS, an ds ratiiying as probably v 
were the fleeting laurels re aped by 
the casual cbuilitions of tancy, or 
the momentary eflusions of pocti- 
cal genius; yet nothing he had 


Litherery oven to the . or] } Wo 
- ALY @iven A a4 ‘ bua ytd 
, 


he 


nS 


4 ‘ 


erlenloted to establish a lasting re- 


NwU>rati YN), or 


hand down his name 
13 A critic and scholar to posterity. 
Crue it 1s, that the auth t ot TP} 
Enthusiast, and Ode to Fan ¥, 
vould ever have been dear to those 
who were capable of relishing the 
unaffected charms and genuine fire 
of a vivid and highly inspired ima- 
mination; but within the be om S 
of such, and such only, would the 
re membr ance have probably ex- 
isted; whilst the editor of Virgil, 
{ om the very nature of the under- 
tahing, and the general utility aris- 
ing from the varied and combined 
me erits of the work, had solid aa 
tensions to an exalted and perma 
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nent r: mk in the republic of letters, 
and claimed from schol: Irs of every 
age und de SC} iption the Mm morial 
of gratetil admiration. In pri por. 
tron to the value of success, will 
ever be, in great and ieeli y mi ids, 
the dread of failure ; mr to such 
an union of poetry and criticism, 
to so ample a confession of his creed 
in point of both taste and scholar. 
ship, our author naturally deemed 
it requis: te to apply the whole Vie 
gour of his genius, and vigilantly 
to exercise all his acc uracy of judg. 
ment: hence was it that he anvis 
ously wrote from Montauban lest 
Dodsley should set a sheet to the 
press (the ugh the tar greater part 
was finished, and alre ady in "he 
hands) ere he returned from the 
Continent, Of the ‘lime labor et 
mora’ itis evident he knew the full 
value. 

“‘ His reason for preferring the 
translation of Pitt to that of Dry- 
de mn, he thus openly in his dedica- 

ion declares to his friend sit 
George Lyttleton: ‘ Give me 
leave to imtrude on your patience 
a moment longer, to speak of Mr. 
Pitt’s version of the neid. | 
am very well informed, that Mr. 
Pope, notwithstanding his just affec- 
tion and even veneration tor Mr. 
Di yden, regarded Mr. Pitt’s as an 
excellent translat fon. It is lucky 
tor me, that some of Mr. Dr yden’ § 
errors, In this part of the work, 
have been lat ely Pp ointed out by a 
very cundid writer, and one who 
ent artemis the highest opinion of 
his genius, to whom, says he, our 
kn gi ishi poetry 1S mere inde bted 
forits improvements than any other 
writer, Mr . Pope only exc epted. 
What I hi nt at 15 one of the c! ap" 
ters on allegory 
Polymetis; wher 
hath endeavoure 
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very little our poets have under- 
sood the allegories of the ancients, 
even in their translations of them ; 
and has chosen to instance Mr. 
Dryden's translation of Virgil’s 
Aneid, as he thought him one of 
eur most celebrated poets, The 
mistakes ate very numerous, and 
some of them unaccountably gross: 
upon this I was desirous to exa- 
mine Mr. Pitt's translation of the 
same passages, and was surprised 
to find, that in near fifty instances 
which Mr. Spence has given of 
Mr. Dryden's mistakes of that 
kind, Mr. Pitt had not fallen into 
above three or four.’ After men- 
tioning the specimens, and com- 
nenting on them with candid and 
judicious accuracy, he adds, ¢ In 
fine, if my partiality for Mr. Pitt 
does not mislead me, [ should 
think he has executed lis work with 
great spirit ; that he has a fine flow 
of harmonious versification; and 
bas rendered his xuthor’s sense 
with faithfulness and perspicuity ; 
but my testimony can be of littie 
consequence in this case, and there 
is no reason to doubt but that he 
will stand by his own intrinsic me- 
mt, which the public hath already 
sufficientiy approved.’ ‘Lhe editor 
of the Lives of the Poets does not 
however give Mr. Pitt credit for 
the great spirit discovered by Dr. 
Warton, He asserts that, if the 
Versions were compured, the result 
would be, that Dryden leads the 
teader forward by his general vi- 
gour and sprightliness, and Pitt 
often stops him, to contemplate 
the excellence ot a single couplet : 
that Dryden's faults are forgotten 
inthe hurry of delight, and that 
Pitt’s beauties are neglected in the 
languor of a cold and listless peru- 
al that Pitt pleases the critics, 
and Dryden the people ; that Pitt 
& quoted, and Dryden read.” 
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“ During this year, amost flatter- 
ing invitation was held out to Dr. 
Warton to become a party in The 
Adventurer; a periodical paper 
then in the full zenith of publi- 
cation. The highly respectable 
channel through which this request 
was made, rendered refusal impose 
sible; nor were the motives of 
nature less gratifying. He was 
told that the proprietors of the pa- 
per, having arranged their essays 
on imagination and descriptions of 
lite, were particularly desirous to 
assign the province of criticism and 
literature to the commentator on 
Virgil. Neither the great character 
vho made the request, or the pub- 
lic, who enjoyed the benefit of it, 
were di appointed, Dr. Warton fur- 
nished twenty-fourpapers; amongst 
which are two most noble essays 
on the superior grandeur and sub- 
limity of thesacred overthe protane 
writers; a truly humorous paper 
on the poverty of pocts; two m- 
imitable criticisms on the Lemprst, 
and three on the Lear of Shake: 
pear; two panegyrics on the Odys- 
sey ; some very shrewd and accu- 
rate observations on Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost; two very excellent trea- 
tises imdicative of those branches 
of literature in which the ancients 
excelled, or were surpassed by the 
moderns; and an oriental tale en- 
titled Bozaldab, not exceeded m 
purity of sentiment or strength of 
expression by the Rambler, or any 
periodical work. 

“ Still captivated by that mstinc- 
tive love of literature incorporated 
as it were in his very nature, it 
was the wish of Dr. Warton to 
crown this year with an additional 
exertion of talent and criticism. 


He planned to unite ina ¥ lume, 
and publish, “ Select Epistles of 


Angelus Politianus, Wesiderius 
kras! U5, Hugo Crouus, and 
( er ‘s 
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others, with notes,” on a scale 
sufficiently extensive to embrace 
an history of the revival of learn- 
my. This de ‘sign, atter some cor- 
respondence with his brother, who 
Wis to participate in the under- 
taking, was unfortunately laid 
aside. 

* In the course of the next year 
Dr. Warton was instituted to the 
living of ‘Tunworth, on the presen- 
tation of the Jervoise family ; and 
during the summer months paid a 





visitto Mr. Spence, the author of 


Polymetis, and of the elegant and 
classical essay on Pope’s Odyssey ; 
unde whose root was laid the foun. 
dation of those critical disquisitions 
which proved his competency of 
deciding on the merits of m iodern, 
as his Virgil had before rw on 
those of ancient poetry. 

“ Inthe year 7 7.55 he was, on the 
resignation of the Rev. Samuel 
Spce ‘d, elected second master of 
Winchester school, with the ma- 
nagement and advant. tees of a 
boarding-house. Tt was now his 
lot to assume in some nieasure a 
new chi; iracter, ans {turn his tdeas 
priney, vully toa very usefal but dry 
channel of literature. He had en- 
gaged iia profession to the highest 
degiee productive of pride and 
mortification ; and capable of be- 
stowing on a feeling mind the ut- 
most excess of pleasure and of pain ; 
a profession, the anxtous respon. 
sibility. of which nothing but the 
consciousness — @t duty willingly 
discharce ica in a levizite ; aad whose 
labour ts so ‘'d only by the suc. 
cess of its exertions, aa Se almost 
parental attachments separable 
trom an intercourse with veuth. 
Gittedwith adisposition te embrace 
heartly every pursuit, uw would 
have been wendertul had he failed 
in One of so interestmp a tendency. 
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justice in the common 


ployment with all the energy 2 
mind like his naturally conceived ; 
but his zeal was tempered with 
judgment, and the cagerness ot 
his expectations chastened by salu- 
tary patience. Ardent in provok. 
ing emulation, and rewarding ex. 
cellence, he was at the same time 
aware thatthe standardof approved 
merit must not be placed too high, 

or the laudable industry which 
gr: dually invigorates nediocrity 
of talent, be crushed | by dispropor- 
tionate demands. He knew that 
the human mind developed itself 
progressively, but not always in the 
same consistent degrees, or at pe- 
riods unitormly similar. oa con- 
jectured therefore that the most 
probal ible method of ensuring some 
valuable improvement to the rene- 
rality ot bovs >» Was not to exact 
what the generality are capable of 
performing. Asa remedy for in- 
accurate construction, arising either 
from apparent idleness or inability, 
he highly approved, and sedulously 
MN po: ed » trans slation. Modes Sty, tle 
midity, or. many other consutue 
tional impediments, may prevent 
aboy trom displaying betare his 
Master, and in the front of his class, 
those talents, of which privacy, 
and a reliet from these embarrass- 
ments, will often give proof. It 
Addison, in the prime of lite a ind 
possession oO! the rich t mental 
endowments, could c onte » when 
spe ak me ol lass dehcience 1COUNVET. 
sation, that with re pect to int llec- 
tual wealth “he cou! id draw a bil 
for 2 thousand pounds, th ough he 
had nota guinea in his pocket, 

it m Ly be st ippose od that boys not 
really destitute of talent, or mes 
pable of becoming sch Maur, are 
sometimes so oppressed by shyness 


or fear, aS a to do them ao ° 
ane f 
rovuun 


public instruction, and to requ 
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a varied method of ascertaining 
their sufkciency of information and 
intellect. ‘This important end Dr. 
Warton thought happily answered 
by translation; nor did he deem 
lightly of its value as a general 
system. A habit of composition 
he imagined to be eradually ac- 
guired by it; and the style and 
sentiments ot an author deeply 
engraven on the memory of the 
scholar, These sentiments were con- 
firmed by that most infallible test, 
experience ; as he declared (within 
atew years of his death) that the 
best scholars he had sent into the 
world were those whom, whilst 
second muster, he had thus habi- 
tuated to translation, and given a 
capacity of comparing and asso- 
ciaiing the idiom of the dead lan- 
guiges with their own. 

“Sir George Lyttleton was, in 
the course ct the year 1756, ad- 
vanced to a pecrage; and one ot 
his first acts was to confer a scart 
on Dr. Warton. ‘To him were 
submitted his lordshtp’s proposed 
alterations of Thomson, and under 
his critical eye was revised a part 
of the Life of Henry II. The 
anxious and fatiguing avocations 
of aschooltmaster did not however 
puta stop to his own literary career. 
In the spring of this year he pub- 
lished the first volume of his Essay 
on the Genius and Writings of 
Po e, dedicated to one of W yke- 
ham's most illustrious sons, © the 
Author of th Night Thoughts.’ 
As the doctrine contained in this 
treatise was deemed rather novel, 
and the rank assigned to Pope, 
inthe class of pects, not such as 
pleased the warm admirers of that 
writer, the publication naturally 
ive rise to a variety of opinion: a 


t. 
‘ 
rev) . 
> 


view under the professed direc- 


nof asound critic and scholar, 
i ee , 
iftey part Waliving his commeti- 


taries on the different poems, con- 
chides with the following general 
observation: € Upon the whole, 
this issay on the Genius and Writ- 
ings of Pope is a most entertaining 
und useful miscellany: of literary 
knowledge and candid criticism ; 


‘contaming censure without acri- 


mony, ind praise without flattery ; 
and abounding with incidents Jit. 
tle known relating to celebrated 
writers, and mstructive remarks 
upon their characters and works.’— 

“The spring of 1766 gave the 
subject of these memoirs, on the 
resignation of Dr. Burton, the 
liierary superintendance of that 
schoo! to the fume and welfare ot 
which, during the last eleven years, 
he had sensibly contributed. On 
the 12th of May he was appointed 
head master, and was succeeded in 
the ushership by the rev. Thomas 
Collins, who had been a fellow of 
New Colleve, and to whose direc- 
tion the free-school, under the pa- 
tronage of that society, had been 
intrusted,. 

“ "Ihe fame of the schoo] under 
such auspices could not be other- 
wise than great. Whilst a_ far 
larger number of commoners than 
had been known at any former pe- 
riod hiled the boardine-houces at 
Winchester,the University honours, 
particularly those procured by poe- 
tical efforts, Were successively borne 
away by the members of New Col- 
lege. ‘Chat pure and manly taste 
which ‘distinguished the master, 
covld not fail to influence, in a 
considerable degree, the produc. 
tions of the scholars. But, alas! 
amidst this prospect of worldly 
prosp: ri! yy whi} trhe Do tor fondly 
indiulved that happiness which ever 
awaits the vratitieation of laudable 
ambition, an event occurred, which 
was cdecmed the cotuplete wreck oft 
bis domestic felicity. ‘The wite 
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whom he still adored with unabat- 
ing love, whose prudent and use- 
ful excrtions cortributed to the 
affluence, whilst her unaffected 
good sense and endearing tender- 
ness secured the bliss and comtort 
of his life, fella victim to a rapid 
and unconquerable. disease, and 
left him the wretched widowed 
parent of six children. 

‘“ About this time he became a 
member of the Literary Club; with 
many of whom individually he had 
long been intimate; and was con- 
cerned in the famous round robin 
sent to Johnson, on his inscription 
for Goldsmith’s monument. Mr. 
Boswell, with whom Dr. Johnson 
is infallible, and who appears to 
Jook Gn his idolized friend with the 
same eyes a fond mother views her 
siled child, remarks that Mr. 
Langton, who was one of the com- 
pany at sir Joshua’s, dige a sturdy 
scholar, resolutely refused to sign 
it. Does he by this expression 
intend to attach want of scholar- 
ship to such men as Warton, 
Burke, Gibbon, Barnard, Colman, 
Reynolds, and others who did 
sign it?—[ shouldhope not. And 
with respect to Johnson’s allusion 
to anepitaph on Erasmus in Dutch, 
it is by no means analogous; 
Goldsmith’s works are entirely in 
his native tongue; he was never 
celebrated as a proficient im the 
dead Janguages; nor has he sent 
into the world any composition, 
translation, or criticism connected 
with them. ‘Lhe idea therefore was 
to commemorate lim in English, 
as a writer eminently distinguished 
in that language, and in that only. 
It will scarcely, I think, be allow- 
ed, that the same plea exists for 
an epitaph m Dutch on Erasmus. 
If the walls of Westminster Abbey 
are dispraced by English inscrip- 
tions, no less writers than Milton 


and Pope have contributed to their 
degradation, 

“ The duties of a schoolmaster, 
and the necessity of an intelligent 
female to superintend a family com. 
posed of such various and compli 
cated parts, soon convinced Dr, 
Warton how incumbent on him it 
Was to sooth his anguish by the 
admission of new comforts, and 
curb the violence of unavailing and 
destructive regret. He indeed paid 
the truest compliment to the me- 
mory of his departed wife, by tak- 
ing the steps he then thought most 
conducive to the welfare of her fa- 
mily, and by forming those con- 
nexions, from which they would 
probably derive both improvement 
and felicity. In December 1773 
he married miss Nicholas, daugh- 
ter of Robert Nicholas, esq. and a 
descendant of Dr. N. formerly 
warden of the college. I have 
the authority of his excellent sister, 
Mrs. Jane Warton, for asserting 
that he was peculiarly fortunate in 
his connexions ; both wives being 
most amiable and good women.” — 

« It is no less reprehensible than 
remurkable, that the talents of the 
poet and critic, and the success- 
ful ecaertions of the instructor, 
had as yet received neither encou- 
ragement or remuneration. Nor 
had one man of power and patron. 
ge, though the sons of many were 
intrusted to his care, deemed it 
incumbent on him to confer either 
affluence or dignity on their master. 
It remained for a prelate most 
high in theological and classical re- 
putation, for one who knew the 
value of literary acquirements, and 
was in his own person a distinguish- 
ed example of the public benetit to 
which they may be converted, to 
do honour to himself and his situa- 
tion by the preferment of Dr. War- 
ton. Jn the year 1782, the emi- 
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nently learned and pious Dr. Lowth, 
then bishop of London, bestowed 
on him a prebend oi St. Paul's, 
and within the year added the liv- 
ing of Chorley in Hertfordshire, 
which, after some arrangements, 
the Doctor exchanged for Wick- 
ham. 

“This yeargave also to the world 
the long expected sequel of the 
Essay on Pope; & great part of 
which volume Fad for some time 
been printed, and the completion 
of which was retarded trom mo- 
tives of a most delicate and lauda- 
ble nature.’”"— 

“During the spring of 1786, Dr. 
Warton was visited by a most heavy 
domestic affliction. Hissecond son, 
aman of high talents and supe- 
rior information, but who had long 
laboured under a lingering and ob 
stinate disease, died whilst sitting in 
his chair atter dinner, and was found 
inthat situation by his father on his 
return trom college prayers. ‘This 
stroke the Doctor severely felt; and 
within four years, ere the painful 
remembrance had vanished from 
his mind, and his spirits had re- 
gained their former tone, he lost 
that brother to whom from his 
childhood he had been invariably 
attached, and for whose genius and 
fame he had ever felt the most 
pure and liberal adnuration. It 
is indeed but justice to the me mory 
of both to declare that hey never 
lor a moment knew the narrow 
passions of jealousy and envy ; on 
the contrary, their most anxious 
efforts were used to distinguish 
each other, and it was their truest 
happiness to find those efforts suc- 
cessful, To their several publica- 
tions the most active and ready 
assistance had been mutually af- 
sedu- 


Vite 1. ) 7Trr ‘ 

iorded. My. Warton was 
lously employed in the 
v. * Re eo a a 
Virgil, and ais brother in return fur- 





dition of * Warton when these 
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[13] 
nished many valuable materials for 
the History of English Poetry : no 
means were at any time leit untried 
by either party to bring forward 
and place in a prominent view the 
merit of the ether. Severe there- 
fore to the survivor must have been 
the separation. It was indeed the 
fa second self. 

‘Through the interest of lord 
Shannon, the prebend of Winches- 
ter cathedral, vacated in 1788 by 
the then bishop of Oxtord’s trans- 
Jation to Hereford, was bestowed 
by the premier on Dr. Warton. 
Related to Mrs. Warton, and firmly 
the Doctor, not only 
on accouin of his literary reputa- 
tion and amiable qualifications, but 
for the care and improvement ex- 
perienced by lord Boyle, whilst 
a commoner at the school, the no- 
ble earl did honour to both his 
heart and head, by procuring for 
such a man that preterment to 
which his services as a public cha- 
racter had for a long period enti- 
tied him; and this meritorious ex- 
ertion was at no great distance of 
time f 


) 
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‘ se > * 
alttiche d Lv) 


by 


llowed up by another digni- 
haracter, who had _ himself 
experienced the advantages of Dr. 
Warton’s tuition, 


unabating regard and rever 


\a 4 


whose 
ence for 
his master this was only one of 
many liberal proots. Induced by 
such an application, the bishop of 
Winchester conferred on him the 
rectory of Easton, and permitted 
him within the year to exchange it 
for Upham. 

« It will perhaps beremarked, that 
the two livings above mentioned, 
with the prebends of Winchester 
and St. Paul’s, comprised, with 
respect to both rank and affluence, 
a dignified and sufficient prefer. 
>; the age however of Dr. 

events took 
place, must necessarily be consi- 
dered. 


and of 
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dered. Sixty summers had passed 
over his head ere the first benetice 


(if we except the small living ¢ ot 


W ynslade ) came ito his DOSSCS= 
sion; and he had approached far 
nearer to seventy yeret's Oo ave ere 
he en Joy ed the remainder. Lite 
mideed then must acknowl Ji 
his reward to have been for a life 
useful and so ornamental to society 

“The fatigues arising ~ the 
Manacenen r and 1 istructi® nal a 
pub lies ail eine titans c\Ccr- 
ronstowhrchthe Docror’sadvan ead 
time of life new became incompe- 
tent. Atter many irresolute fluc- 
tuations of epimion, after strong 
combats between propriety and in- 
clination, the spring of 1793 wite 
nessed the arauncraty not his dee 
parture from the mastership at the 
S nsuing ele ‘CTION, pence aD | 
which notice, on July the 2d, he 
retired to his rectory of Wickham, 

carrying with him the love, admi- 
ration, and esteem, of the whole 
Wy kehamucal Society. 

“That ardent mind which had so 
eminently distinguished the exer 
crise of hits pul! ¢ duties, did not 
descrt him in the hours of leisure 
and retirement ; for muactivity was 
foreign to hisnature. Elis parsone 


thi COUISEe 


} / . — 

age, lus faim, his garden, were 
, , ‘ ” st) lh, 
culuvated and adorned with tl 


’ 
> 


eagerness and taste of undiminished 
youth ; wi hilst the beauties of the 
surrounding torest secnery, ~ the 
interesting grandeur of the neigh- 
bourag snore, were evar ‘by 


him wid an eniausimsiMm mnale in 


) ? . = s¥° 

his va t (vr. His MVElY Slaiies 
} +>) h;: J ye 1; 

Of press! tad WN t. nis ried stors ‘ t 54° 
ray nac dar and the noaliche 

feraryv armed ane, AlCl we OUTS ed 


and bab naa ease with which be 


Mn perce ptibl ‘y entered into the vua- 
rious ideas and pursuits ef men in 
dtlerent sttuations, and endowed 
with: educations totally oy po te, 
rencered him an acquaintance both 


of Dennis; the 
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srofitable an } : 7 . ; = < ‘* 
pi bile i iQ am ling , \ Nils St iis 


eee piety and unbounded 
harity stamped him a pastor adored 
vas his parishioners. Diffic al 


deed would it be to decide, \ he. 
ther he shone in a degree Jess in 


a'¥ 
- 
- 


this social churacter tian 
cioset of criticism or the chair of 
instruction. 

. ‘1, he ; fn 

e habits of literary occupa. 
‘ i 
tron were not to be shaken of, o- 


the love of critical dis ls ne 


guished, J the ( surse of th year 
1797 he edited, in nine volun ; 
octavo, prefaced by the following 


advertisement, the v rks of that 
poet on whose genius and writ 


he had before SO Sipe ‘ially 
mented: © The public is h pre 
sented with a complet edition of 
the Works of Pope, both in verse 


ana prose, accompani d with va. 
rious notes and ulustration . 
reason tor undertak wr it, W. 

universal ¢ my laint that Dr. War. 
bu — 1s 7 sig i. ed 
hi edition 


fur-sought ute. pretations, totally 
«> P 


it! 1 Vie ny y forced and 


unsupported by the passage which 
yt | VcTre brought to elucidate, 
It this was only my single opinion, 
not hing could have induced me to 


havedelivered it « sei oO much free 
dom 3 nor to have undertaken this 
work afterit had passed through the 
hands of Dr. Warburton. Many, 
however, of his notes, that do not 
tall under this description, are here 
adopted. ‘lo this edition are now 
added, several poems 
edly of our author’s hand ; and 
1 prose, many letters to diiferent 


)f- 


und ub 


correspondents, whieh, from the 
circumstances of literary histor) 
which they contain, it was thought 
might be entertaining ; together 
with his Sean. ny vario us Sub- 


} e MM; udne: 5 


ects 3 his Account ¢ 7 7 
] nine “lle 

1 iM ig ot 
mund Curl; the Es say on the O: 
gis 








Rape of the Lock; and that piece 
of inimitable humour, the lour- 
teenth coer of Scriblerus, on 
the b uble Mistress 3 all ot which 
were inserted in his own edition in 
Quarto, 174). And to these 1s 
added, also, one of the best of his 
compositions, his Postscript to the 


‘ » as , wae 1, 
of Sciences; the Kev to the 


Odysse' Ve 
‘tf I have sometimes — d, 
in the following remarks, ) por Het 


out any seeming bler shes >and im- 
pertecti ns in the works of this ex- 
cellent poet, 1 bee it may be ime 
puted, not to the ‘dull, m: align ut 
delis rht’ of seck ing to find out tri- 
vial taults, but merely to guard 
the reader from being misled, by 
the ex: unple of a writer, i gee 
neral, so unitormily clegant and 
correct.’ 

“ The peculiar circumstances 
which, owing to the Doctor’s prior 
publication’, were inseparable trom 
thisedition, rendered plagiarism (if 
the stealing from himself merits the 
title) inevitable. Many of the notes 
were unavoidably transferred from 
the Essay, though be it recollected 
a considerable portion olf new mat- 
ter was mtroduced. In addition to 
the criticisms of the reviews, which 
generally on literary works decide 
with fairwess and i Impartiality, and 
ot whose jialome nt few who t- 
tack neither religion or morality, 
or nisidiously dabble in political 
Guar kerie ‘sy have cause to complain ; 
an harsh and unjustifiable attack 
was made on my valuable and 
leamed friend, in a satire to which 
the attention of the public >had been 
peculialy awakened. ‘That objec- 
tons might fairly he mide to the 
edition of Pope, it is far from my 
purpose to deny; but when we 
read the untfecling and Anap »plica- 
ble repro ach contained i Ali the fol- 
lowing line Ss 
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* Better tu disappoint tae public hope 
Like Warton, driv'ling on the page of 
Pope — 
Whilst o'er the ground that Warburton 
once trod 
The Winten pe dantshakes his little rod’—~ 
“we can only Sav, that it cole 
menees with an unmuanly insult on 
old doe, ind closes with a total ijt 
norance ot characte All who 
have been acquainted with Dr, 
Warton will, | believe, acknow- 
ledge that pedantry and Warton 
knew not each other. ‘This vague 
and indiscriminate censure surely 
falls to the ground by i ms own une 
meanine and general abuse, and ts 
] suppose properly suited to the 
peg on Which the notes were to 
hang; as we find in them a more 
distinct, and | must contess in some 
degree a better grounded attack. 
Indeed, had this unknown and sa- 
gracious critic, to whom, when we 
consider the peculiarity of the times 
in which he wrote, every friend of 
religion and good government 
must fecl himself in no small mea- 
sure obliged, been more temperate 
and rational in his objections, he 
would perhaps to a certain point 
have affected the fameof D; Ww AY- 
ton: but the unc)aritable and un- 
‘hristianlike severity in which his 
plilippic 1S COU hed. has rendered 
many unwilling even to allow faults 
otherwise too clew.’— 
“«Alhouch Dr. Warton certain- 
ly felt the misrepresentations of his 
motives and character, and the con- 
temptuous and mdelicate manner 
in which he had been treated, yet 
he did not so totally shrink from the 
grey-sroose plume nodk ling on the 
head of this inexorable censor, as 
to hang up his armour unfit for 
future enterprise, und give up the 
remainder ot his days to indolence 
and ease. 
«“ He entered on anedition of Dry- 
de, an author tor whose exalted 
4. genius 
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e felt the most decisive admiratio ny 
and some of whose works he had 
already rescued from the mistaken 
severity of prejudice and error. 
Between this period und the close 
of 1799, he comple ttely finished 
two volumes of this poet with notes 
and in opposition to the encroach. 
ments of a too resisticss malady, 
was proceeding in his classical and 
interesting pursuit, when nature 
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completely sunk under di isease, and 
the very early part of the enstine 

spring putan end to: life, the great. 
er part ot which had been dedica: ‘d 
to the most useful and honours) le 
employments, and no period ef 
which had been such as to cal) m 
blush into the cheek f those who 
from re angu tit ity or trie Ldshin 
loo! xed i bac mx Witla reset on ité ter 
nuniation. 


nixson.—Written by Herself.— 


A Vrapment. 


(lrom Memorrs of the Lire of Coroner Hutcninson.] 


L- os htv Author of all 
er * ll his v oh Ti las pive 


vick Nces, whe WK by my ; cone ucts the 
lives of men trom the cradle to the 
tomb,exercises no le: eddemeiad 

then he manifests power 
and preatnesse in their creation, but 
sueh is the stupidity of blind m« rt is 
that insteed of em} lo ying their 
studies in these admirable bookes of 
providence, whe rein God yl eX- 
hibitts to us glorious characters of 
his love, kindnesse, wisdome, and 
they ungratefully reeard 
) most won- 


GPOOGNCS = 


ustice, 
chem not, and cail the 
derfull operations of the greate God 
the common acetdents of humane 
lie, Spee rally if they be such as are 


= ~— —-——-e — - - . _ 


That noble turn of ' 


ther re pect instead of their reduleence ,w 
itself, and prevent the 
im tunes when if is so little in fashion It 
the times ion which i was written was so 
whowrseh t 
according to that standard. 

Throuch the whole of both these works 


; - » } . 
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hought which le: 
thanks to her Maker, instead of apoio vies 


taste which the ar 


very ditlerent pan tne Ee 


o reed with pleasure the works then written, wil do wei 


usual], and exercised towards them 
i ages wherein they are not ver¥ 
Cup: th leot observatt 1ON, and whereon 
they seldome employ any reflexion; 
for in things greate and eatraordi- 
nary some perhaps will take notice 
of God's working, who either for- 
gett or believe not that he takes as 
well a care and account of ther 

smallest conceroments, even the 
haires of their heads. 

“ Finding myselfe in some kind 
guilty of this venerall ie g} a 
thought it might be a meanes to 
stirre up my thankefulnesse tor 
things past, and to encourage my 
faith forthe future, if I recollected, 
as much as I have heard or can re- 
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Mrs. Hutchinson to open her work with 
readers, besides the claim at has to 
recon merd 
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itl probably, | 
f relicion, it wears, nyeht give tom 
ould be borae in n ind that the usage é 
t, that these 
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of the passares of my 
iad the generall and parti- 
providers es €ici is‘d to Mme, 


and progresse 
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aw 
‘9 


cul 
both in t 


of my lite. 


 -e|nrrahce 
Herein [T meete with 


so MANY sper iall indulecnees as re. 
quire adisunct consideration, they 


- 
being all of them to be regarded as 
talents intrusted to n y emproove 
ment for God’s glory. ‘The parents 
by whom I re eiv’d my life, the 
places where I began and continued 
it, the time when T was brought 
‘of Goa’s won- 
earth, the 
rank that was oi mn mein my) ge- 
nerati 

eeiv’d in m; 
carri 


which are above my utterance, and 


forth tobea wittnes 


dertuil WOrTrKInge’sS In the 


ion, and Lie advantages | rC- 
y person, Cacn of them 
| J : “a8 
wl rigy Wild) If MANY Mereives 
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Mic abate Cau eC ol 32 10- 
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not reflect on them without deepe 
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shire, by his second wife. ~My fa- 
ther had then living a sonne and a 
daughter by luis former wives, and 
by my mother three sonns, I being 
her eldest daughter. ‘The land 
was then ; peace, (it being [O- 
wiurds the latter end ot the reigne 
of king James) if that quiettnesse 
may be call’d a peace, which was 
rather like the calme Y 


th 


and smooth 
surface of the sca, whose darke 
womb is allready impreenated of a 
horrid tempest. ! 
«“ Whoever cons! Jers Encland®, 
will fiad itt no small favour of God 
to have bene made one of tts 
tives, both upon sptrituall and out. 
ward accounts. ‘The happinesse 
of the ipute all 
things that are necessary to the use 
0} dely ht of man's life. The ce. 
lebrated glory of this iste’ 


e’s inhabi- 
tants, ever since they 1 


Nie 


sOyie and ayre contr 


\ ceiv’d a 
mention in history, conferrs some 
honor upon every one of her chile 
dren, and with it an obligation t 
continue in that maenanimitie and 


virsue, Which hath fam’, 
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riours as any part of the world sent 
forth: insomuch that the greatest 
Roman captaines thought it not 
unworthy of their expeditions, and 
tooke greate glory in triumphs tor 
unperfect conquests. Lucan up- 
braids Julius Caesar for returning 
hence with a repulse, and ‘twas 
200 yeares before the land could 
be reduc’d into a Roman province, 
which att length was done, and 
such of the nation, then cali’d Picts, 
as scorn'd servitude, were driven 
into the barren country of Scotland, 
where they have ever since remain'’d 
a perpetuall trouble to the succes- 
sive inhabitants of this place. The 
Brittaines that thought it better to 
worke for their conquerors in a 
good land, then to have the free- 
om to sterve in a cold and barren 
quarter, were by degrees fetcht 
away,and wasted inthe civill broyles 
of these Roman lords, till the land, 
allmost depopulated, lay open to 
the incursions of every borderer, 
and were fore’d to call a stout war- 
like people, the Saxons, out of Ger- 
many, to their assistance. These 
willingly came at their call, but 
were not so casily sent out againe, 
nor perswaded to lett their hosts 
inhabite with them, for they drove 
the Brittaines into the mountaines 
of Wales, and seated themselves in 
those pleasant countries which from 
the new masters receiv’d a new 
name, and ever since retain’d it, 
being call’d England; on which 
the warlike Dane made many at- 
tempts, with various successe, but 
after about 2 or 300 yeares vaine 
contest, they were tor ever driven 
out, with shame and losse, and 
the Saxon Hept irchie melted into 
a monarchie, which continued ull 
the superstitious prince, who was 
sainted for his ungodly chastitie, 
left an cmptie throne to him that 
could seize it. He who first set up 


l 


his standard in it, could not hold 
it, but with his life left it apaine 
for the Norman usurper, who partly 
by violence, partly by  falshood, 
layd here the foundation of his 
monarchie, in the people's blood, 
in which it hath swom about 500 
yeares, till the flood that bore it 
was plow’d into such deepe fur. 
rows as had allmost sunke the proud 
vessell. Of those Saxons that re. 
main’d subjects to the Norman 
conqueror, my father’s famely de. 
scended ; of those Normans that 
came in with him, my mother's 
was derived ; both of them, as all 
the rest in England, contracting 
such affinity, by mutuall marriages, 
that the distinction remain'd but a 
short space ; Normans and Saxons 
becoming one people, who by their 
vallour grewe terrible to all the 
neighbouring princes, and have not 
only bravely quitted themselves in 
their owne defence, but have shew'd 
abroad, how easily they could sub- 
due the world, if they did not pre 
ferre the quiett enioyment of their 
owne part above the conquest of 
the whole. 

“ Better lawes and a happier con- 
stitution of governement no nation 
ever enioy’d, it being a mixture of 
monarchy, aristocratie, and demo- 
cracy, with sufficient fences aganst 
the pest of every one of thoseformes, 
tiranny, faction, and contusion; 
yett is it not possible for man to 
devize such iust and excellent 
bounds, as will keepe in wild am- 
bition, when prince’s flutterers red 
courage that beast to breake his 
fence, which it hath often done, 
with miserable consequences both 
to the prince and people: but could 
never in any age so tread downe 
popular liberty, but that it rose 

againe with renewed vigor, UM ; 
length it trod onthose that trampic 
it before. And in the tust bounds 
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wherein our kings were so well 


adeiede! o. 

hede'd | in, the si rounding princes $ 
have with terror sene the “‘reproofe 
of their usury} ations ove! their free 
brethren, whom they rule rather 
as slaves then subiects, and are only 
serv’d for te Are, but not tor love ; . 
whereas this people have ever bene 
as afectionate to good as unpliable 
to bad soveraignes 

« Nor is it only vallour and gene- 
rosity that renowne this nation ; in 
arts wee have advanc’d equi ull to 
our neighbors, and in those that are 
mos? excellent, exceeded them. The 
world hath not yeilded men more 
famous i navivato Mi, NOT! s bet- 
ter built or f inisht. Ag Sine 
is as ingenivgusly practis’d: the 
) plish arch ry were the terror ot 
Christendome, and their clothes the 
omament: but these low thi Ings 
bounded not thetr greate spiritts, 
inallagesit hath yeilded men as 
famous im all kinds of lea: ning, as 
Greece or Italy can boast of. 

* And to compleate the crowne 
of alltheir glorie, retected fromthe 
lustre of thetr ingenuity, vallour, 
Witt, lear » MUstICe, We alth, and 


bounty, their pietie and devotion to 


God, and his worship, hath made 
them one of the most truly noble na- 
tions in the Christian world. ‘God 
having usit were enclosed a P O- 
p le ,» Out f the wast cuormmon 
Of the world, to serve him witha 


iy athe | wads ule a WoO) ship. Lu- 
iS the ni ish) . ner Was one ot 
the frst monarchs of the earth that 
receiv'd tl into hi 
Sceiv d the tauth of Chiist into his 
‘pore ~ 
hear 4 and kined ! Henri: the 
eizhth, th e first | eat a Sia 
tie antic] Hristian yoake ( t trom his 
oWne and his subiects necks. Tlere 
tue first Christian em- 
i , Ye ’ en » 
peror receiv’d his crowne: Here 
} x a . . } 
utaue cariy dawne ot ¢ spell 
wwe UlinL1°0 > fntet 
**Bbeke UY YWVICKLILe < d ot er 2a1the 


7s litnes wiht od rays ‘dup 


after the biack and horrid midnigh 
of ‘antichristianisme, and a more 
plentifull harvest of devout con- 
fessors, constant martirs, and holy 
worshippers of God, hath not 
growne in any field of the church, 
throughout all ages, then those 
whom God hath here clorified 
his name and gospell by, Yett 
hath not this wheate bene with. 
out its tares, God in comparison 
with other countries hath made 
this as a paradice, so, to compleate 
the parallell, the serpent hath inail 
tires bene busy to seduce, and not 
unsuccesselull, evei stirring up Ope 
posers to the infant truths of Christ. 
«No sooner was the faith of Christ 
embrac’d in this nation, but the 
neighbouring heathens inyaded the 
innccent Christians, and slaugh- 
ter'd multitudes of them 5 a: 
when, by the mercy of God, the 
conqguel ing Daeans were a.t rwards 
converted, and that there were none 
left to opose the name of Christ 
with open hostility H then the sub. 
tile serpent putt ot his owne horrid 
appearance, and comes out in a 


S & 


‘} ‘ . fy , . Aree > . ‘} ae 
\ } ts ‘ aaa f . = cute ( nr t 
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in his poore prophetts, that bore 
4 A A - f 

wittnesse av nst tae corruption oF 

} bs k poo i] 

the wumMes. s > Int Lite 1d) Te, 

hath bene more successeiull to 

] ;) } i}; , 

tne a Mil, LEidd mwmeare afictive LO 


the church then all apes WAITeSy 
and, | eure, a never happily 
be dl cided, till t e Pri: sce of Fe ice 
come to conc ‘the controversic, 
which att the time of my birth 
was working up into that tempest, 
wherin I have shar’d many rerds, 
many feares, and many sorrows, 
and many more mercies, consolae 
tions and preservations, which I 
shall have occasion to mention in 
owe? places. 

“« From the {| lace of my birth] 
shail only des.re to remen #4 ; the 
goodnesse of the Lord whp hath 

‘2 caused 
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caused my lott to fall in a rood 
vround, who hath fed me in a plea- 
sant pasture where the well-springs 
of lite flew to all that desire to 
drinke of them. And this ts no 
small favour, if I consider how 
many poore people perish among 
the heathen, where they never hezre 
the name of Christ; how many 
poore Christians spring up in coun- 
tries enslav’d by Turkish and an- 
tichristian tirants, Whose soules and 
bodies languish under miscrable 
slavery. Nore knowes what mercy 
tis to live under a good and whol- 
some law, that have not consider’d 
the sad condition of bene subject 
to the will of an unlimited man, 
and surely ’tis too universal] a sin 
in this netton, that the common 
mercies ef God to the whole land, 
are so slightly regarded and so un- 
considerately past over ; certaine- 
ly these are circumstances which 
much magnifie God's loving-kind- 
nesse and his spectail favor to all 
thag areof Enelish birth, and call for 
a vreater returne cf duty trom us 
then from all other people ot the 
world, 

«Nor is the place only, but the 
time of my comming tnto the world 
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t considerable mercy to me. i 
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restored day, when lbeht and shades 
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hastening towards a meridian oli - 


ry. It was indeed carly in the 
morning, God being pieased to al. 
low me the priviledge of behold- 
ing the admirable growth of go- 
spell light in my dayes: and oh! 
that my soule may rever forgett to 
blesse and prayse his name for the 
wonders of power and coodnesse, 
wisdome and truth, which have 
bene manifested in this my time. 
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The next blessing T have to cone 
sider m my nativity is my parents, 
both of them pious and vertuous in 
their owne conversation, and cure. 
tull istructors of my youth, not 
only by precept but example. 
Which it Thad leizure and ability, 
[ should have transmitied to my 
posterity, beth to give them the 
honor due from me tn such a erate. 
full memoriall, and to encrease my 
children’s emproovement of the 
patterns they sett them; but since 
1) shall detract from those I would 
celebrate, by my imperfect come 
memorations, I shall content my. 
selfe to summe up some few thinyss 
for my owne use, and let the rest 
alone, which I either knew not, or 
have forgotten, or cannot worthy- 
ly expresse. 

“ My crandfather by the father’s 
side was a gentleman of a compe- 
tent estate, about 7 or SOC/. a veare, 
in Sussex. He being descended ot 
a younger house, had his residence 
att a place called Pulborough ; the 
famelv out of which he came was 
an Ansleyaf Apsley, a towne where 
they had bene seated before the 
conquest, and ever since co} tinned, 
till of Jate the last heire male ot 
that eldest house, being the sonne 
of Sr. Edward Apsley, is dead 
e, and his estate gone 
with his sister’s da rehters into other 


wirhout iss 
famelics. Particularities concern 
ing my father’s kindred or country, 
I never knew much of, by reason 
of my youth, at the time of his 
death, and my education in farre 
distant places, only in generall I 
have heard, that mv erandfather 
was a man well reputed and be- 
loved in his country, and that 1 
had bene such a continued custome 
for my ancestors to take wives att 
home, that there was not searee A 
famely of any note in Suss x, to 
which they were not by mtermare 


pages 








riages nec erely related ; but [ was 
myselfe a stranger to the m all, 

cept mM) Lord Gor ing, W! ho living 
att court, have sene with my fa- 
ther, und heard of him, because 
he was appoy nted one of my father's 
executors, though he declin’d the 
trouble. My grande. ither hud se- 


ven sonns, of which my father was 


the youngest; to the eldest he 
gave ‘his whole estate, and to the 
rest, according to the custome of 
ihose times, shi rht annuities. Ty he 
eldest brother married toa gentle- 
woman ot a rood rame ly, wnd by 
her had only one sonne, whose 
mother dymg, my uncle married 
himselfe againe to one of his’own 
maides, and by her had three more 
SONS, whom, with their mother 

my cousin William Apsley, the 
sonne of the first wife, held in such 
contempt, that a greate while atter, 
dying without children, he gave 
his estate of inheritance to my fu- 
ther, and two of my brothers, ex- 
cept about 1002, a yeare to the 
eldest of his — brothers, and 
annuities of SO/. a piece to the 3 
for their lives. He died betore I 
was borne, but | have heard very 
honorable mention of him in our 
famely ; the rest of my father’s 
brothers went into the warres in 
lreland and the Low Countries, 
and there remain’d none of them, 
nor their issues when I was born, 
but only three di iughters who be- 
stowed themselves me: inely, and 
their generations are worne out ex- 
cept two or three unregarded chil- 
dren, My father att the death of 
my grandtather being but a youth 
atc schoole had not patience to 
Stay t > pe rfe cling of his studies, 
uimselfe into present ac- 
sold his annuitie, bought him- 
lt 00d clothes , put some mony 
n his purse, and came to London; 


nd ‘32. | 
400 by meanes of a relation at 
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court, got a place in the hotsehold 
of Queene Elizabeth, where he be- 
hav'd himselte so thathe won the 
love of many ot the court; bat being 
young tooke an atfection to cam- 
ing, and spent most of the mony 
he had in his purse. About that 
time the larle ot IE sex was sett. 
ing forth for Cales voyage, and my 
futher, that had a mind to quitt 
his idle court life, ‘procur’d an em- 
ployment from the Victuallar of 
the Navie, to goe ull new ith that 
ln which voyage he de- 
mean’d himselie with so much con- 


fleete. 


rage and prudence, that atter dis 
returne he was honor’d with a very 
noble and proittable employment 
mn Ireland. ‘Vhere*a rich widow 
that had many children cast her 
affections uponhim, and he married 
her; but she not living many yeares 
with him,cand having no children 
by him, after her de ath he distri- 
buted all her estate amon¢ he: 
children, for whom -he ever pre- 
serv’d a tatherly kindnesse, and 
some of her er ind-childrea were 
brought up in ‘his honse after Iwas 
borne. He, by Gaod’s blessing, 
and his fidellits - industry, @row- 
ing im estate and honor, receiw’d a 
ky nghth od from Ki 1 James soone 
after his ¢ ming to ihe crowne, for 
some emiment service done to him 
in Ireland, which hevine only 
heard in my childhood, I cannot 
perfectiv sett downe., After that 
rowing into afamiliianty with Sr. 
George Carew, made now by the 
Kine Earle of ‘T 

of this earls, the dauvhrer of Sy. 
Peter Carew, who liv’d a vow 
wid Ww in her nncle’s hey eC, fell 
love with bia, which her une ? 
p reevingy, procur’d a marrives 


She had diver 


otnesse, a niece 


bel weene them. 
5 
¢ hildren by Ths futher, bu oni 
twoof them, asonne and davehter, 
surviv’d her, Who died Watist ry" 
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father was absent from her in Ire- 
land. He led all the time of his 
widdowhood a very disconsolate 
life, carefull for nothing in the 
world but to educate and advance 
the sonne and daughter, the deare 
pledges she had left him, for whose 
sake he quitted himseife of his em- 
loyments abroad, and procur’d 
hinoselfe the ofhce of Victualler of 
the Navie, a place then both of 
credit and greate revenue. His 
friends, considering his solitude, 
had procur’d him a match of a very 
rich widdow, who was a lady of 
as much discretion as wealth ; but 
while he was upon this designe he 
chanc’d to see my mother, att the 
house of Sr.William St. John, who 
had married her elder sister, and 
though he went on his iourney, yett 
something in her person and beha- 
viour, he carried allong with him, 
which would not lett him accom- 
plish it, but brought him back to 
my mother. She was of a noble 
tamely, being the youngest daugh- 
ter of Sr. John St. John, of Lidiar 
Tregoz, in the county of Wiltz ; 
her tather and mother died when 
she was not above five yeares of 
age, and yet at her nurses, from 
whence she was carried to be 
brought up in the house of ihe Lord 
Grandison, her father’s younger 
brother, an honorable and excel- 
lent person, but married to a Jady 
$0 iealous of him, and so illnatured 
in her iealous fitts, to any thing 
that was related to him, that her 
cruelties to my mother excecded 
the stories of stepmothers: the rest 
of my aunts, my mother’s sisters, 
Were disperst to several! places, 
where they grew up till my uncle 
Sr. John St. John being married 
to the daughter of Sr. Thomas 
Laten, they were all againe brought 
home to their brother’s house. 
There were not in those days so 


many beautifull women found ix 
any famely as these, but my mo. 
ther was by the most iudgements 
preterr’d before all her elder sis. 
ters, who, something envious att it, 
us’d her unkindly, yett all the sui. 
ters that came to them, still turned 
their addresses to her, which she in 
her youthful innocency neglected, 
till one of greater name, estate, 
and reputation then the rest, hap. 
ned to fall deeply in love with her, 
and to manage it so discretely, that 
my mother could not but enter. 
taine him, and my uncle’s wile, 
who had a mother’s kindnesse for 
her, perswaded her to remoove her: 
selfe trom her sisters envie, by 
going along with her to Isle of Jern- 
sey, where her father was gover- 
nor ; which she did, and there went 
into the towne, and boarded in a 
French minister’s house, to learne 
the language, that minister having 
bene, by the persecution in France, 
driven to seeke his shelter there. 
Contracting a deare friendship with 
this holy man and his wite, she was 
instructed in their Geneva disci- 
pline, which she liked so much bet- 
ter then our more superstitious set- 
vice, that she could have bene con- 
tented to have liv’d there, had not 
a powerfull passion in her heart 
drawn her back. But at her re- 
turne she met with many aie 
tions, the geatleman who had pte 
fesst so much love to her, in her 
absence had bene, by most vile 
practises and treacheries, «drawne 
out of his sences, and into the mar- 
riage of a person, whom when he 
recover’d his reason he hated: but 
that serv’d only to augment his 
misfortune, and the circumstances 
of that story not being necessary te 
be here inserted, I shall only adde 
that my mother liv’din my uncle's 
house, secretly discontented at this 
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accident, but was comforted by tb 
kindness 
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kindnesse of my uncle’s wife, who 
had contracted such an intimate 
friendship with her, that they seem- 
ed to have but one soule. And in 
this kindnesse she had some time a 
great sollace, till some mallicious 
persons had wrought some iealou- 
sites which were very groundlesse 
in my uncle, concerning his wite, 
but his nature being inclinable to 
that passion, which was fomented 
inhim by subtile wicked persons, 
and my mother endeavouring to 
vindicate iniur’d imnocence, she 
was herselfe not well treated by my 
uncle, whereupon she left his house, 
with a resolution to withdraw her- 
selfe into the island, where the 
good minister was, and there to 
weare out her life in the service of 
God. While she was deliberating, 
and had fixt upon it in her owne 
thoughts, resolving to impart it to 
none, she was with Sr. William 
St. John, who had married my 
aunt, when my father accidentally 
came in there, and fell so heartily 
in love with her, that he perswaded 
her to marry him, which she did, 
and her melancholly made her con- 
forme chearfully to that gravity of 
habitt and conversation, which was 
becoming the wife of such a per- 
son; who was then 48 yeares of 
age, and she not above 16. The 
Ist yeare of their marriage was 
crown’d with a sonne, call’d after 
my father’s name, and borne at 
East Smithfield, in that house of 
king’s, which belong’d to my 
father’s employment in the navie: 
the next yeare they removed to the 
ower of London, whereof my 
father was made lieftenant, and 
ere had 2 sonns more before me 
and 4 daughters, and two soanes 
after: of all which only three sons 
and two daughters surviv’d him att 
the time of his death, which was in 
¢ sixty-third yeare of his age, 


after he had three yeares before 
languisht of a consumption that 
succeeded a feaver which he gott 
in the unturtunate voyage to the 

Isle of Khee. | 
‘He died in the month of May 
1630, sadly bewail’d by not only 
ail his dependants and relations, 
but by all that were acquainted 
with vie for he never converst 
with any to whotrm he was not at 
some time or in some way bene- 
ficiall; and his nature was so de- 
lighted in doing good, that it wan 
him the love of all men, even his 
enemies, whose envie and mailice 
it was his custome to overcome 
with obligations. He had greate 
naturall parts, but was too active 
in his youth to stay the heightning 
of the by study of dead writings, 
but in the living bookes of men’s 
conversations he soone became sg 
ski!lfull that he was never mistaken 
but where his owne good would 
not lett him give crediit to the evill 
he discern’d in others. He was a 
most indulgent husband, and no 
lesse kind to his children; a most 
noble master, who thought it not 
enough to maintaine his servants 
honorably while they were with 
him, but for all that deserv’d it, 
provided offices or settlements as 
tor children. Iie was a father to 
all his prisoners, sweetning with 
such compassionate kindnesse their 
restraint, that the afliction of a 
rison was not felt in his dayes. 
e had a singular kindnesse for all 
persons that were eminent either 
in learning or armes, and when 
through the ingratitude and vice 
of that age many of the wives and 
chilldren of queene Elizabeth’s glo- 
rious captaines were reduc’d to por 
verty, his purse was their common 
treasury, and they knew not the 
inconvenience of decay’d fortunes 
til) he was dead: many of those 
Be valliant 
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valliant seamen he maintain’d in 
prison, many he redeem'd out of 
prison and cherisht with an extraor- 
dinary bounty. If among his ex- 

ccllencies one outshin’d the rest, it 
was the generous liberallity of his 
mind, wherein goodnesse and 
yreatenesse were so equally distri- 
buted that they mutually embellisht 
each other. Pride and coveteous- 
nesse had not the least place in his 
brest. As he was in love with true 
honor, so he contemn’d vaine titles, 
and though in his youth he accept- 
ed an sddition to his birth, in his 
riper yeares he refus’d a barondry. 
which the king offer’d him. He 
was severe in ‘the revulating of his 
famely, especially would not en- 
dire the least immodest behaviour 
or dresse in any women under his 
roofe. There was nothing he ha- 
t¢d more then an insignificant gal- 
lant, that could only make his levers 
and prune himselfe, and ‘court a 
lady, but had not braines to em- 
silo y hime alt C in things more sute. 
able to man’s nobler sex. Fidelity 
in his trust, love and lovalty to his 
prince, were not the least of his 
vertues, but those wherein he was 
wot excell’d by any of his owne or 
succeeding times. The large estate 
he reapt ‘by his h: * mduetry* 
he did many times over as freely 
resicne againe to th Ati I SCTVICC, 
til! he left the greatest part of itt 
at his death m ‘the kine s hands. 
All his vertues wanted not the 
crowne of all vertue, piety 
devoti n to God. As ht Ws lite wis 
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a continued exercise af faith and 
charity, i cénclaid “d wit! } the CTS 
and ble SSI He * which = re the © nly 
co solati iS his desi | are famely 
co ee reeeive iy ] iS death, Never 
did any two better agree inm ina. 
nimity and bounty then he and my 
mother, who seem’d to be acted by 
the same soule, co little did she 
grutch any of his liberallities to 
str: angers, or he contradict any of 
her kindnesse to all her relations ; 
her house being a common home 
to all.of them, and a nu sery to 
their children. Tle wave her ano. 
ble allowance of 3002. a yeare fi r 
her owne private ( xpenee, and had 
rive wher all her owne porte n to 
dispose of how she } leas’ dy as soone 
as she was marri dt; which she 
suffer’d to encrease in her friend’S 
hands; and what my father allow'd 
her she spent not in vanities, al- 
thouch she had what was rich and 
requisite upon occasions, but she 
lay ’d most of it out in pious and 
charitable uses. Sr. Walter Raw- 
lete#h and Mr. Ruthin being pri 
soners in the “Power, and addict. 
ing themselves to chimistrie, she 
sutter’d them to make their rare 
experiments at her cost ,» partly to 
comfort and divert the poore pris 


coners, and partly to gaine the 
Teruikye lee ot their experiments, 
and the medicines s to helpe such 
poore peop le as were not able to 
seeke to p! hisettans. Bi these means 


vreate deale of skill, 


oftoble to m: ny 


she ACGIUMT "da 
1 Was very ie 
all her litef. She was not only to 
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inheritance. 
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observant reader:.it merits to be born ia mind, as it will account fora pa itt 
er , : ‘ _ . r of a surgee! 
memes, Whese Mra, Miaichinson is represented as acting the part of a surg ‘he 








ese, but to all the other prisoners 
oe came into the ‘lower, as a 
mother. All the time she dwelt in 
the ‘lower, if any were sick she 
made them broths and restoratives 
with her owne hands, visited and 
rooke care of them, and provided 
them all necessaries; if any were 
aficted she comforted them, so 
that they felt not the inconvenience 
of a prison whe were tn that place. 
She was bountitull to 
many poore wid lowes and orphans, 
whom officers of higher and lewer 
had left behind them as ob- 
ects of charity. Her owne house 
was fill’d with distressed families 
of her relations, whom slie sup- 
plied and maintain’'d in a noble 
way. ‘The care of the worship and 
of Ged, both im her soule 
and her house, and the education 
of her children, was her principall 
eare, She was a constant trequentes 
of weekeday lectures, and a greate 
lover and encourager of good mi- 
dillig ent hee her 
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nisters, and most 
private reading and ck 
“When my father was sick she 
Was not satisfied with the attend- 
mee of all that were about him, 
but made herselfe his nurse, and 
ree and phisitian, and through 
e ble Sing ot God and her made- 
labours and watching, 
Preerv'd hima greate while 
then the phisitians thought it pos- 
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r that 
as moderation and 
in her more pleatifull and 
prosperous condition, and died in 
my house at Owthorpe, m the 
county of Nottingham, in- the 
yeure 1659. The privelledge of 
being Lorne of and educated by 
such excellent parents, | have often 
revolv’d with greate thankfullnesse 
for the mercy, and humilliation 
that I did no more emproove it, 
Atter my mother had had 3 sons 
she was very desireous of a daugh- 
ter, and when the weomen at my 
birth told her | was one, she re- 
ceiv’d me with a ereate deale of 
oy; and the nurse’s tancying, be- 
cause | had more complexion and 
favour then is usuall in young 
that I should not live, 
my mother became tonder of me, 
and more endeavour’d Hurse 
me. As: l was wean’da 
French woman was taken to be my 
drie nurse, and I was taught to 
speake French and English to- 
gethe r. My mother, while she was 
vith child of me, dreamt that she 
was walking m the garden with my 
father, that 

downe ito her lund, 
Ist.inces, which, thou: h I 


humility and patience, unde 
greate ch inee, 


bounty 
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and sturre Came 
with ollie 


circun 


have alten herrd, | nimded not 
enough to remember perfectly 3 
only mv tather told her, her dreame 
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could its own accomplishment *: 
for my father and mother fancying 
me then beautifull, and more than 
ordinarily apprehensive, applied all 
their cares, and spar’d no cost to 
emproove me in my education, 
which procur’d me the admiration 
of those that fatter’d my parents, 
By that time | was foure yeares 
old Lread English perfectly, and 
having # greate memory, I was 
carried to sermons, and while I was 
very young could remember and 
repeate them so exactly, anc being 
caress’d, the love of praise ‘ackled 
me, and made me attend more 
heedtully. When I was about 7 
yeares of age, | remember I had 
att one time & tutors in severall 
qualliues, languages, musick, dan- 
cing, wring, and needlework, but 
my genius was quite averse from 
all but my booke, and that I was 
so eager of, that my mother throk- 
mg it preiudic’d my health, would 
moderate mem ul > yet this rather 
animated me then kept me back, 
and evcry moment 1 could steale 
from my play | would employ in 
“ny booke | could had, when my 
own were lockt up from me. Atver 
dinner and supper I| still had an 
hower allow’d me to play, and then 
T would steale into some hole or 
other to read. My father would 
have me learne Latine, and I was 
so apt that I outstript my brothers 
who were at schoole, allthough my 
father’s chaplaine that was my tutor 


was a pittifull dull fellow, My, 
bri thers, who had a greate deale of 
witt, had some emulation at the 
progresse I made in my learning, 
which very well pleas’d my father, 
tho’? my mother would have been 
contented, I had not so wholly ad. 
dicted myselfe to that as to neglect 
my other quallities: as for musick 
and dancing I profited very little 
in them, and would never practise 
my lute or harpsicords but when 
my masters were with me; and for 
my needle I absolutely hated it; 
play among other children I de. 
spis’d, and when I was fore’d to 
entertaine such as came to visitt me, 
I tir’d them with more grave in- 
structions then their mothers, and 
pluckt all their babies to pieces, 
and kept the children in such awe, 
that they were glad when | enter- 
tain’d myselfe with elder company; 
to whom I was very acceptable, 
and living in the house with many 
persons that had a greate deale of 
witt; and very profitable serous 
discourses being frequent at my 
father’s table and in my mether’s 
drawing roome, I was very atten- 
tive to all, and gather’d up things 
that | would utter againe to prea 
admiration of many that tooke my 
memory and imitation for witt. lt 
pleas’d God that thro’ the good 
instructions of my mother, and 

sermons she carried me to, I was 
convine’d that the knowledge of 
God was the most excellent study, 


—- 
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* This is an ingenious way of accounting for the fulfilment of superstitious pre- 
dictions and expectations, which might frequently with close attention be traced to 
their source, as is here done, It is clear that in the present case it occasioned a pe 


culiar care to be taken of her education; and this again caused her mind and dispo 
sition to take that singular stamp which attracted the notice of Mr. Hutchinson, 


and 


Jed her to the highest situation that she could wish for, that of the lady of a coue 
sellor of state in her beloved, but short-lived, fe sp When the reader shall have 


followed her to the end of her labors, let him ju 


ation to which she was not adequate. 


ge whether there could be any sxu- 
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and accordingly applied myselfe 
to it, and to practise as I was 
taught: I us’d to exhort my mo- 
ther’s maides much, and to turne 
their idle discourses to good sub- 
jects; but I i, jp when I had 
done this on the Lord’s day, and 
every day perform’d my due taskes 
of reading and praying, that then 
J was free to anie thing that was 
not sin, for I was not at that time 
convinc’d of the vanity of conver- 
sation which was not scandalously 
wicked: I thought it no sin to 
learne or heare wittie songs and 
amorous sonnetts or poems, and 
twenty things of that k.nd, wherein 
I was so apt that I became the con- 
fident in all the loves that were 
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manezed among my mother’s 
young weomen, and there was 
none of them but had many lovers 
and some particular fiends below’d 
above the rest; amone these 
have+ * #* * * ®__ Any one men 
tion’d him to me, I told them 
had forg: tien those CAWaVaAPANCles 
of my infancy, and knew now th. 
he and 1 were not equall; but | 
could not for many yeares heare 
his name, without several inward 
emotuons * * * Five years after me 
my mother had a daughter that 
she nurst at her owne brest, and 
was infianely fond of above all 
the resi, and I being of too serious 
a temper was not so pleasing to 
my t ose *# eH? 
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The Cuaracter of Coronet Hureiuixson.-—Written by his Widow: 


[From Memoirs of The Lire of Coroner Hurctinson.] 


“+9 MY CHILDREN,” 


“ HEY who dete on mortall 
| ° , 
excellencies, when by the 


inevitable fate of all things traile, 
their adored idols are taken from 
them, may lett loose the winds « 
passion to bring ina flood ot sor- 
row; whose ebbing tides carry 
away the deare memory of what 
they have lost ; and when comfort 
45 assay’d to such mouriers, com- 
monly all obiects are remov’d out 


of their view, which may with their 

membrance renew ther gricte ; 

id in time these remedies succeed, 
when oblivivions curtaine is by de- 
grees drawn over the dead face, 
and things lesse lovely are liked, 
while they are not view'd to 


eether with that which was most 
ent: but I that am undera 
command not to grieve at. the 
common rate of desolate woe- 
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t At this place isa great chasm, many leaves being torn out apparently by the 
Writer herself, 

J This sentence appears to relate to some amour in which Mors. H. was disap- 
Poated. Here the story of berself abruptly ends. 
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men*, while I am studying which 
way to moderate my woe, and if It 
were possible to augment my love, 
can for the present find out none 
more iust to your deare father nor 
consolatory to myselfe then the pre- 
servation of his memory, which I 
need not guild with such flattring 
commendations as the hired preach- 
ers doe equally give to the truly 
and titularly honorable; a naked 
undrest narrative, speaking the 
simple truth of him, will deck him 
with more substantial! glorie, then 
all the panegyricks the best pens 
could ever consecrate to the vertues 
of the best men. 

‘Indeed that resplendant body of 
light, which the beginning © and 
ending of his lite made up, to dis- 
cover the deformities of this wicked 
age, and to instruct the erring 
children of this generation, will 
through my apprehension and ey- 
pression shine as under a very thick 
clowd, which will obscure much of 
their lustre; but there is need of 
this medium to this world’s weake 
eies, Which [ feare hath but few 
people in it so vertuous as can be- 
lieve, because they find themselves 
so short, any other could make so 
large a progresse in the race ot 
piety, honor, and vertue: ,but I 
am allmost stopt before 1 set forth 
to trace his steps; finding the num- 
ber of them by which he still out- 
went himselfe more then my un- 
perfect arithmetick can count, and 
the exact figure of them such as 
my unskillfull pen cannot describe. 
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The Cuaracter of Coronet Hurcuinsoy, 


I feare to iniure that memory which 
{ would honor, and to diserace hie 
name with a poore monument : bi: 
when I have beforehand lavd thie 
necessary caution, and ingenuously 
contess’d that through my inabillity 
either to receive or administer 
much of that wealthy stock of his 
glory that I was intrusted with for 
the benefitt of all, and particularly 
his owne posterity, I must withhold 
a greate part from them, [ hope ] 
shall be pardon’d for drawing aa 
imperfect image of him, especially 
when even the rudest draught that 
endeavours to counterfeit him, wil] 
have much delightfull lovelienesse 
in it. 

“ Let not excesse:-of love and de. 
light in the streame make us for. 
gett the fountaine, he and all his 
excellencies came from God, and 
flow’d back into their owne spring; 
there lett us secke them, thither 
lett us hasten after him; there 
having found him, lett us cease to 
bewaile among the dead that which 
is risen, or rather was immortall ; 
his soule converst with God so 
much when he was here, that tt 
reioyces to be now eternally freed 
from interruption in that blessed 
exercise ; his vertues were recorded 
in heaven’s annalls, and can never 
perish, by them he yett teaches us 
and all those to whose knowledge 
they shall arrive: "tis only his tet- 
ters, his sins, his infirmities, his 
diseases, that are dead never to re- 
vive againe, nor would wee have 
them; they were his enemies and 
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* The command of her husband at his death. It will be readily admitted that she 


does indeed not grieve after any common rate, but with that noble sort 
raises instead of depressing the saul: it would be an aflront to the reade 
point out the beauties o. this dirge; but it 1s only a just commendation of oul 
serve, chat having shown h¢ 
and embellish, she confines hersel® to such NCC asions as are 
ploys the greatest simplicity in her narrative. 
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ours; by faith in Christ he van- 
guisht them: our coniunction, if 
wee had any with him, was undis- 
soluble, if wee were knitt toget her 
by one spiritt into one body of 
Christ, wee are so still, if wee were 
mutually united in one leve ot God, 

ood men, and goodne sse, Wee are 
so still; what is it then we waile in 
his remoove? the distance? ta':h- 
lesse fooles ! sorrow only makes it; 
let us but ascend to God in holy 
ioy for the greate grace given his 
poore servant, and he is there with 
us. He is only remov’d from the 
mallice of his enemies, tor which 
wee should not expresse love to 
him in being aflicted, wee may 
mourne forourselves that wee come 
ogni ily atter him, that wee want 
his guide and assistance in our 
way, and yet if our teares did not 
puit out our eles wee should see 


him even in heaven, holding forth 
kis flaming lamp of vertuous ex- 
amples and precepts to light us 


world. It is 
trme that I lett into your know. 
ledge np splendor which while it 
cheares and enlicbtens your he ivy 
senses, let us remember to give all 
bis an d allour clone to God alone, 
Who is the father and fountaine of 
all light and excellence. 

“Desiring, if my treacherous 
memory have not lost the dearest 
treasure thaic ever I committed to 
us trust, to relate to you his holy, 
vertuous, honorable life, I would 
put his picture in the front of his 
booke®, but my unskillfall hand 
niure him. Yet to such of 
AS have not seene him to re- 


through the dark 


.* @ he - 
ive this— 
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“HIS DESCRIPTION, 


“ He was of a middle stature, of 
a slender and exactly well-propor- 
tion’d shape in all parts, his com- 
plexion fair, his hayre of a light 
browne, very‘thick sett in his youth, 
softer then the finest silke, cum ling 
into loose greate rings att the ends, 
his eies of a lively grey, well- 
shaped and full of lite and vigous, 
graced with many bec oming mc- 
tions, his visage thinne, his mouth 
well made, and his lipps very ruddy 
and gracefull, allthough the nether 
chap shut over the upper, yett it 
Was in such a manner as was not 
unbecomming, his teeth were even 
and white as ‘the pose est ivory, his 
cHin was someth long, and the 
nold of his “0H hi s forehead was 
not very high, his nose was rays’d 
and sharpe, but withall he hada 
most amiable countenance, which 
carried in it something of m: Leia 
nimity and matesty mixt9 with 
sweetenesse, that at the same time 
bespoke love and awe in all that 
saw him; his skin was smooth and 
white, his legs and feete excell ntly 
well made, he was quick in his 
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and gracefuli in all his motions, 
he was apt for any bodily exercise, 


and aliy that he did he c “ame mM, 
he could dance admirably well, 


but nembhber im vovuth nor riper 

yveares Made anv practise of mt, he 
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a gventie man, he had a preate love 
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to musick, and often diverted him- 


elfe with a violl, on a he 
play'd masteriy, he had’ an exact 


eare and iudgeiment in other mu- 
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sick, he shott excellently in bowes 
and gunns, and much us’d them 
for his exercise, he had greate 
iudgment in paintings*, graving, 
sculpture, and all liberal arts, and 
had many curiosities of vallue in 
all kinds, he tocke greate delight 
in perspective glasses, and for his 
other rarities was not so much af- 
fected with the antiquity as the 
merit of the worke—he tooke much 
pleasure in emproovement of 
rounds, in planting greves and 
walkes, and fruite-trees, in opening 
springs and making fish-ponds +; 
ot country recreations he lov’d 
none but hawking, and in that was 
very eager and much delighted for 
the time he us’d it, but soone left 
it of; he was wonderful neate, 
cleanly and gentile in his habitt, 
and had a very good fancy in it, 
but he left off very early the wear- 
ing of aniething that was costly, 
yett in his plainest negliyent habitt 
appear’d very much a gentleman ; 
he had more addresse than force of 
body, yet the courage of his soule 
so supplied his members that he 
never wanted strength when he 
found occasion to employ it; his 
conversation Was very pleasant for 
he was naturally cheurfull, hada 
eady witt and apprehension; he 
was eager in every thing he did, 
earnest in dispute, but withall very 
rationall, so that he was seldome 
overcome, ewery thing that it was 
necessary for him to doe he did 
with delight, tree and unconstrein'’d, 
he hated cerimonious complement, 
but yett had a natural! civillity and 
complaisance to all people, he was 
of a tender constitution, but through 
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the vivacity of his spiritt could un. 
dergo labours, watching’ and joure 
neyes, as well as any of stronger 
compositions ; ‘he was rheumatick, 
and had a long sicknesse and dis. 
temper accasion’d thereby two or 
three yeares after the warre ended, 
but elce for the latter halfe of his 
life was healthy tho’ tender, in his 
youth and childhood he was sickly, 
much troubled with weaknecse ard 
tooth akes, but then his spiritts 
carried him through them; he was 
very patient under sicknesse or 
payne or any common accidints, 
but» yet upon occasions, though 
never without tust ones, he wonld 
be very anerie, and had even in 
that such a grace as made himto 
be fear’d, yet he was never out 
ragious in passion; he had a very 
good facultie in perswading, an 

would speake very well pertmently 
and effectually without premedita- 
tion upon the greatest occasions 
that could be offer’d, for indeed 
his iudgment was so nice, that he 
could never frame any speech be 
forehand to please himselfe, but his 
invention was so ready and wire. 
dome so habitual] in all his speech. 
es, that he never had reason to re- 
pent himselfe of speaking at any 
time without ranking the words 
beforehand, he was not talkative 
yett free of discourse, of a very 
spare diett, not much given to 
dene an early riser when im 
health, he never was at any ume 
idle, and hated to see any one elce 
soe, in all his naturall and ordinary 
inclinations and composure, there 
was somthing extraordinary and 
tending to vertue, beyond what I 
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* There remained some few of these at Owthorpe unspoiled, but many were sp 


by neglect, at the death of the last possessor. 
{ Many traces of his taste, judgment, and industry, 


seen at the distance of 140 ycars, 


in each of these, were t© be 


can 











tan describe, or can be gather’d 
from a bare dead description ; there 
was alife of spiritt and power in 
him that is not to be found in any 
copie drawne from him: to summe 
up therefore all that can be sayd of 
his outward frame and disposition 
wee must truly conclude, that it 
was a very handsome and well 
furnisht lodging prepar’d for the 
reception of that prince, who in the 
administration of all excellent ver- 
tues reign’d there awhile, ull he 
was called back to the pallace of 
the universall emperor*. 


HIS VERTUES. 


“To number his vertues, is to 
give the epitome of his litet, which 
was nothing elce but a progresse 
from one degree of vertue to an- 
other, till in a short time he ar- 
rv’d to that height, which many 
longer lives could never reach, and 
had I but the power ol rightly dis- 
posing and relating them, his sine 
gle example would be more in- 
stractive then all the rules of the 
best moralists, for his practise Was 
of amore devine extraction, diawne 
trom the word of God, and 
wrought up by lie assistance of 
his Spiritt ; therefore im the head 
of all his vertues, [ shall sett that 
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them all, his Chiistianity—for this 
dione is the true royall blood 
Mat runs through the whole body 
oi vertuc, and et ory pretender to 
that glorious famely, who hath no 
uincture of it, is an imposter and a 
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spurious bratt. This ts that sacred 
fountaine which baptizeth all the 
gentile vertues, that so immortalize 
the names of Cicero, Plutarch, 
Seneca, and al 

phers; herein they are regenerated 
and take a new name and nature 3 
dig'd up in the willdernesse of na- 
ture, and dipt in this living spring, 
they are planted and Hourish in the 
Parad eC ¢ f God. 

-” By Christianitie T intend that 
universall habitt ot grace which is 
wrought in a soule by the regene- 
rating spiritt of God whereby the 
whole creature is resign’d up tnto 
the divine will and love, and all its 
actions dk sign'’d to the obedience 
and glory of its maker. As soone 
as he had improov’d his naturall 
understanding with the acquisition 
of learning, the first studies he ex- 
ercis’d himselfe in, were principles 
of relizion, and the first knowledge 
he Jabour’d for was a knowledce 
of God, which by a dilligent ex 
amination of the scripture, and the 
several! doctrines of greate men 
pretending that ground he atleneth 
obtein’d.—Afierward when he had 
layd a sure and orthodox foundas 


| the old phiiose- 


tion ta the doctrine of the tree vrace 
it Croc given us by Jesus Christ, 


he began to survey the superstruc- 
tures, and to discover much of the 
hay and stubble of man’s inven- 
tions in God’s worship which his 
piritt burnt up in the day of their 
triaill, dis fauh beg established 
in the truth, he was full of love to 


God and all! his saintst. He hated 


+** 
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W's fondness for his memory should have led her into some excess, 
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persecutio nm for ar ag and was 
allwayes a champion for ail re- 
ligious people agamst all their 
greate Oppressors. Iie dete: ted all 
scoffes att any practis e of worsht » 
thoug! such a one as he was not 

perswaded of. Whatever he prac- 
tiz’d in relieton was neither for | face 
tion nor advant age, but contrary 

to it, and ge ly for conscience 
suke. As he hated outsides in re- 
lizion 40 co uld he worse endure, 

those apostacies and those de nialls 
of the Lord and base compliances 
with his adversaries, which timo- 
rous men practise under the name 
of prudent and iutst condescensions 
to avoid persecution. Christianity 
being in him as the fountaine oj “all 
his vertues, and diffusing itselte 

mto every streame, that of his Pru- 
dence falls into the next mention. 
He from a child was wise, and 
sought to by many that might have 
bene his fathers for councell, which 
he could excellently give to him- 
selfe and others, and whatever 
crosse event in any of his affaires 
may srive oce:sion to tooles to over- 
looke ‘the wisedome of the designe, 
yett he had as greate a fores ht, 
as strong a iudement, as cleare an 
appre hension of men and things as 
no man more. Me had rather a 
firme impression than a greate me- 
mory, vert he was forgettful of 
nothing but 1 
tegritie made him creduleus of 
other mens, till reason anu exDeCe 
rience convine’d him, and as unapt 
to believe cautions which could not 
be receiv’d without entertaining il 
opinions of m en, . et he had wise. 
dome enough never to committ 
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himself >a tri iytor, though he wae 
once wic kedly betrey’d by friends 
whom “hecessity and not mistake 
fore'd him to trust*. He was as 
ready to agama as to give councel}, 
and never pertinacious in his will 
when his reason was co ine’d. 
There was no opinion which he wa: 
Most settled in either concerning 
devine or humane things but he 
would patiently and impartialls 

heare it debated. In matters of 
faith his reason allway ‘es submitted 
tothe wod of God, and what he 
could not comprehend he would 
believe because ’twas written, but 
in all other things, the greatest 
names in the world could never 
le: id him without reason: he would 

deliberate when there was time, 
but never lost an oppertunity of 
ane thine that was to be done by 
tedious dispute - He would heare 
as well as speake, and vet never 
spoke impertinently or unseason 
ably. He very .well understood 
himselfe his owne advantages, na- 
turall parts, guilts, and acquire- 
ments, yett so as neither to glorie 
ot them to others, nor overvallue 
himselte for them, for he had an 
excellent vertuous modesty, which 
shutt out all vanity of mind, and 
yett admitted that true understand- 
ing of himselfe which was requisite 
bon the best improovement of all his 
tallents; he no lesse understood and 
was more heedfull to remarke his 

detects, imperfections, and disad- 
vantages, but that too o nly to @X- 
cite his circumspection concerning 
them, not to damp his spirit im 
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in civill, military, and cecumeni- 
cal] * administrations, which tore’d 
even from unwilling subjects a love 
and reverence of him, and en- 
dear’d him to the soules of those 
reiove'd to be govern’d by hun. 
He had a native maiesty that struck 
an awe of him into the hearts of 
men, and a sweete greatnesse that 
commanded love. He had a cleare 
discerning of men’s spirits, and 
knew how to give every one their 
just weight, he contemn’d none 
that were not wicked, in whatever 
low degree of nature or fortune 
they were otherwise; where-ever 
he saw wisedome, learning, or other 
vertu’s in men, he honor’d them 
highly, and admir’d them to their 
full rate, but never gave himselfe 
blindly up to the conduct of the 
greatest master. Love itselfe, which 
was as powerfull in his as in any 
soule, rather quick’ned then blind- 
ed the eies of his iudgment in dis- 
ceming the imperfections of those 
that were most deare to him. His 
soule ever reign’d as king in the 
intetnall throne, and never was 
captive to his sence: religion and 
Teason, its two favour’d councel- 
lors, tooke order that all the pas- 
sons kept within their owne just 
bounds, there did him rood service, 
and further’d the publick weale. 
He found such felicity in that pro- 
portion of wisedome that he en- 
joyed, ashe was a greate lover of 
that which adyane’d it, learning 
and the arts, which he not only 
honor’d it others, but had by his 
industry arriv’d to be himselfe a 
car gteater schollar then is abso- 
ig requisite for a gentleman, 
ay grt e cellent attaine 
*MtS, DUC he no lesse evidenc’d 
nis wised mae in knowing how to 
ranke and use them, then in gain- 
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ing them. He had witt enough to 
have bene subtile and cunning, but 
he so abhorr’d dissimulation that | 
cannot say he was either. Greate- 
nesse of courage would not suffer 
him to put ona Vizard, to secure 
him from any, to retire tnto the 
shaddow ot privacy and silence was 
all his prudence could eect in him. 
It will be as hard to say whieh was 
the predominant veriue in him, as 
which is so in its owne nature. lle 
was as excellent in histice as in 
wisedome—the greatest advantage, 
nor the greatest danger, nor the 
dearest interest or friend in the 
world could not prevaile on him to 
pervert justice even to an enemie, 
He never proiess'd the thing he in. 
tended not, nor promis’d what he 
beliew’d out of his owne power, 
nor fail’d the performance of anie- 
thing thit was in his power to 
fullhil. Never fearing aniething he 
could suffer for the truth, he never 
at any time would retreine a true 
or give a false witnesse ; he lov’d 
truth so much that he hated even 
sportive lies and gullerics. He 
Was so just to his owne honour that 
he many times forbore things law- 
full and delightfall to him, rather 
than he would give any one oc¢a- 
sion of scandal]. Of all lies he 
most hated hipocrisie in religion, 
either to complie with changing 

governments or persons, without 4 
reall perswasion of conscience, oF 

to practise holy things to gett the 

applause of men or any advantage, 

—As in Religion so in Friendship, 

he never protest love when he had 

it not, nor disgyiz’d hate or aver 
sion, which indeed he never had to 

any party or person, but to thei 

sins: and lov’d even his bitterest 

enemies so well, that [ am witnesse 
how his soule mourn’d for them, 
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and how heartely he desir’d their 
conversion. If he were defective 
in any part of iustice, it was when 
it was in his power to punish those 
who had iniur’d him, whom I have 
so often knowne him to recompence 
with favours instead of reven:e, 
that his friends us’d to tell him it 
they had any occasion to make him 
favourably partiall to them they 
would provoke him by an intury. 
He was as faithfull and constant to 
his triends as merciful! to his ene- 
mies: nothing griev'd him more 
than to be oblieg’d, where he could 
not hope to returne itt. He that 
was a rock to all assaults of might 
and violence, was the gentlest easie 
soule to kindnesse, that the least 
warme sparke of that melted him 
mro amething that was not sinfull, 
‘There never was @ man more ex- 
actly iust in the performance of 
duties to all relauons and all per- 
sons. Horoer, ebedience, and love 
to his father, were so naturall and 
so lasting in him, that it ts 1mpos- 
sible to imagine a better sonne than 
he was, and whoever would pray 
for a blessing in children to any 
one, could but wish them sucha 
sonne as he*®. He never repin’d at 
his tather’s will in antething, how 
much soever it were to his preiue 
dice, nor would endure to heare 
anie one say his father was not so 
kind to him as he might have bene, 
but to his dying day preserv’d his 
father’s memory with such tender 
affection and reverence as was ad- 
mirable, and had that high regard 
for his mother-in-law and the chil- 
dren she brought his father, as he 
could not have bene more dearly 
concern’d in all their interest if she 
had bene his owne mother—which 


all things consider’d, although they 
were deserving persons, Was an ex. 
ample ot piety and goodnesse that 
will not easily be matthr. For 
coniugal afiection to his wile, it 
wus such mm him, as whosoever 
would draw outa rule of honour, 
kindnesse, and relivion, to be prac. 
tiz’d in that estate, need no more, 
but exactly dra wont his example ; 
never man had a greater passion 
for & Woman, nor a more honour. 
able esteeme of a wife, yet he was 
not uxorious, nor remitted not that 
ist rule which it was her honour to 
Obey, but manae’d the reines of 
governement with such prudence 
and affection that she who vould 
not delight in such an_ honour. 
able and advantageable subjection, 
must have wanted a_ reasonable 
soule: he govern’d by perswasion, 
which he never employ’d but to 
things honorable and profitable for 
herselfe ; he low’d her soule and 
her honor more than her outside, 
and yet he had even for her person 
a constant indulgence, exceeding 
the common temporary passions ot 
the most uxorious fooles: if he 
esteem’d her att a higher rate then 
she tn herselfe could have deserv'd, 
he was the author of that vertue he 
doted on, while she only reflected 
his own elories upon him: all that 
she Was, wis din, while he was 
here, and all that she ts now at best 
but his pale shade. So liberall was 
he to her and of so generous a tem 
per, that he hated the mention ol 
sever'd purses: his estate being 9 
much at her dispose that he never 
would receive an account of ane 
thing she expended; so constant 
was he in his love, that when she 
ceast to be young and lovely, 4¢ 
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began to shew most fondnesse, he 
bv'd her at such a kind and gene- 
rous rate as words c anot expresse, 
yet even this, which was the highest 
fove he or anie man could have, 
was yet bounded by a superior, 
he Jov’d her in the Lord as his 
fallow creature, not his idoll, but 
in such a manner as shew’d that 
an affection bounded in the just 
rules of duty, far exceeds every 
way all the irregular passions in 
the world. He Yov'd God above 
her and all the other dear pledges 
of his heart, and at his comm: ind 
and for his glorie chearefully re- 
sign’d them. He was as kinde a 
father, as deare a brother, as good 
amaster, and as faithtull a fric nd 
asthe world had, yet in all these 
relations, the greatest mdulgence 
he could have in the world never 
prevail’d on him to indulge vice in 
any the dearest person, but the 
more deare anv was to him, the 
more was he offended at any thing 
that might take of the lustre of 
their gloria. As he had great Se- 
verity against errors and toll 
pertinactou ly pers 1, so had he 
the most merciiul, cendle, and come 
passionate frame ot spirit that can 
be imay in’d to those whe became 
sensible of their errors and fraiities, 
. had tae never so 
muurtous to hunselie. 
CY» Nor was his soule lesse shining 
m honour then in love. Pietic 
being stil! the bond of all his other 
Vertues, there was nothing he durst 
hot doe or si.tier, but sin arainst 
God, and therefure as he never re- 
Kar de d his ile in any noble and 
just el terprize so he never staked 
it ia aay rash or unwarrantable 
hazard. “Ele y Was never surpriz’d, 
es ‘dynos contounded with greate 
Reulti uesord ANOS, Which rather 
serv to animte then distract his 
Ehivite 


Pats: be had made up his ac- 
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counts with life and death, and fixt 
his purpose to entertaine both he- 
norably, so that no accident ever 
dismay’d him, but he rather re. 
ioic’d in such croublesome conflicts 
as might signalize his generosity. 
A truer or more lively vallour 
there never was in anie man, but 
in all his actions, it ever marcht in 
the same file with wisedome. He 
understood well, and as well per- 
form'’d when he undeztooke it, the 
millitary art in all parts of it: he 
naturally lov’ the employment as 
it suited with his active temper, 
more thei nh any, cone eiving ya mue- 
tual delight in leading those men 
that lov’d his conduct; and when 
he commanded sould ‘Ts, never was 
man more loved and reverenced by 
all that were niin him: for he 
would never condiscen d to them in 
anie thin Fe they —— sought, 

nor suffer then: to seeke what tt was 
fitt for him to prov’ de, but prc- 
vented them by his ‘ves care ; 


and whiie he exereis’d hi ty 
no way but ih keeping them to their 
just duty, they toy’d as much in 
his ccanmands, as he in their obe- 
diencer be wars very liber: . to 
them, butever cl ist trmes and 
OCCASH ns to ¢ xereise “ | Callvotl 


Suy whether he were mere truly 
macnanimous or lesse proud: he 
never disdain’d the meanest person 
nor Hatter’d th ‘Petes 5 he hada 
loving and svwecte courtesic to the 
poorest, and would often employ 
many spare hawers with the come 
monest soulwiers and poorest la- 
b jurers, but stul so ordermne his 
familiarity as it never rays’d them 
toa coutempt, but dediiend stulh 
at the same time a reverence with 
love of him : he ever preserv’d him. 
sclig in Its owne runk, neither 
being proud of it so us to despise 
any ryter ie YT, nor lertting fall that 
Tust decoruni whren is honer ahii- 
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ged him to keepe up. He was as 
farre from envie of superiors 23 
from contemning thgn thar were 
under him: he was above the am- 
bition of vaine titles, and so well 
contented with the even ground of 
a gentleman, that no invitation 
could have prevail’d upon Inm to 
advance one step that way; he 
low’d substantiall not ayrie honor : 
as he was above seeking or delight- 
ing in emptie titles for himself, so 
he neither denied or envied any 
man’s due precedency, but pittied 
those that tooke a glorie in that 
which had no foundation of vertue. 
As little did he seeke after popular 
applause, or pride himselfe im it, 
if at any treme it cried up his just 
deserts; he more delighted to doe 
well then to be prays’d, and never 
sett vulgar commendations at such 
a rate, as to act contrary to his 
owne conscience or reason for the 
obteining them, nor would forbear 
a good action which he was bound 
to, though all the world disliked it, 
for he ever look’d on things as they 
were in themselves, not through 
the dimme spectacles of vulgar estie 
mation. Ashe was farre froma 
vaine affectation of popularity, so 
he never neglected that rust care 
that an honest man ourht to have 
of his reputation, and was as care- 
fill to avoyd the Appearances of 


evillasevill itselte; bur if he were 
“ . 

evil spoken of for truth or right- 

cousnesse sake, he rejove'’d in taking 


up the reproach; which all good 
men that dare beare their testimony 


weninst an evill generation must 
suffer. Thoueh his zeale for truth 
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honor springing from the fast raote 
of vertue, did but frow the thicker 
and more beautiful for all their en. 
deavours to cut it* of. He was as 
free from avarice as from ambition 
and pride. Never had any mana 
more contented and thankfull heart 
for the estate that God had given, 
but it was a very narrow compasse 
for the exercise of his greate heart, 
He lov'd hospitallity as much as he 
hated riott: he could contentedly 
be without things beyond his reach, 
though he tooke very much ples. 
sure tn all those noble delights that 
excecded not his faculties. In those 
things that were of mecre pleasure, 
he lov’d not to aime at that he 
could not attaine : he would rather 
weare clothes absolutely phiine, 
then pretending to gallantry, and 
would rather chuse to have none 
then meane iewells or pictures, and 
such other things as were not of 
absolute necessity : he would rather 
give nothing then a base reward or 
present, and upon that score, liv’d 
very much retir’d, though his na- 

ure were very sociable and de- 
lizhted in going into and receiving 
company ; because his fortune would 
not allow him to doe it im sucha 
noble manner as suited with his 
mind. He was so truly magnant- 
mous that prosperity could never 
lift him up in the least, nor give 
him any tincture of pride or vaine- 
glory, nor diminish a generall affe- 
billity, curtesie, and civillity, that 
he had allwayes to all persons: 
When he was most exalied he was 
most mercifull and compassionate 
to those that were humbled. At 
the same time that he vanqmsut any 
enemie, he cast away all his ill-will 
to him, and entertain’d thoughts 
of love and kindnesse as soone a 
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he ceast to be in a posture of oppo- 
sition. He was as tarre from mean- 
nesse as from pride, as truly gene- 
rous as humble, cel shew’d his no- 
ble spiritt more in adversity then mn 
his prospe rous condition: be van- 
quisht all the spite of his enemies 
by his man ly suffering, and all the 
contempts the V coud ona at him 
were theirs, not his, shame. 

[lis whole life was the rule of 
temperance in meate, drinke, ap- 
parell, pleasure, and all those things 
that may be lawtully enjoy’d, and 
herein his temperance was more 
excellent then in others, in whom 
it isnot so much a vertue, but pro- 
c! eds from want of appetite or gust 

of pleasure ; in him it Was a true, 
wi ise, and religious governement of 

he ce strc and dk ‘lis: ht he tooke in 
the things he « enjoy ’d. Hehada 
certeine “activity of spiritt which 
cor ild never endure idlenesse either 

1 himselfe or others, and that 
made him eager tor the time he 
indule’d it as well i in pleasure as in 
busines: ¢; indeed, though in his 
youth he e xercis’d innocent sports 
a little while, yett asterwi irds his 
businesse was his pl leasure ; but 
how intent soever he were in anie- 
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thing, how much soever it deli¢ht- 
ed hit m, he could freely and efily 
cast it away when God called him 
to something elee.—He had as 
much modesty as could consist 
with atrue vertuous assurance, and 
hated an impudent person, Nei- 
ther in yor ith wor riper age could 
the most fatre or enticeing we omen 
ever draw him so much as into un- 
necessary familliarity or vane con- 
verse or dalliance with them, yet 
he despis’d nothing of the female 
ex but their follies and VANILIES 5 
wise and vertuous weomen he lov 'd, 
and delighted in all pure, holy, 
and uablameable conversation with 
them, but so as never to excite 
scindall or temptation. Scurrilous 
discourse even among men he ab- 
horr’d, and though lhe sometimes 
tooke pleasure in witt and mirth, 
yett that which was mixt with 1m- 
purity he never would endure. 
The heate of his youth a little en- 
clin’d him to the passion of anger, 
and the goodnesse of nis nature to 
those of love and grie! +» but reason 
Was never dethr mid be them, but 
continued goveruesse and modera- 
tor i ‘his soul*,’® 


OPE DE VEGA. 


(From Lorp Hontianpn’s Ac« ON 


) 


tT of his Lira and Waitincs. ] 


adventures ; yet at an early period 
of life he was not exempt from 
that spirit of enterprise which per 
vaded all ranks and deseripuious 
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of his countrymen. His friend 

and encomiast Perez de Montalvan 

relates that at about the age of thir- 

teen or fourteen he was impelled 

by so restless a desire of seeing 
the world, that he resolved to 
escape from school; and having 
concerted his project with a school- 
fellow, they actually put it into 
execution. They had taken the 
precaution of providing some 
money for their expedition, but 
they had not been equally provi- 
dent in calculating the duration 
of their finances; for, after buy- 
ing a mule at Segovia, it was not 
till their arrival at Astorga that 
they perceived that the scantiness 
of their purse would not permit 
them to proceed any farther on 
their travels. ‘This unforeseen dif- 
ficulty disconcerted our young ad- 
venturers, and they resolved to 
abandon their scheme as hastily as 
they had undertaken it. ‘They had 
returned as far as Segovia, when 
the necessity of procuring money 
¢compciled them to offer some 
trinkets to sale ata silversmith’s, 
The tradesman was a. cautious 
Spaniard: he suspected that they 
had stolen the trinkets, and pru- 
dently conducted them betore the 
magistrate of the piace. He was 
fortunately a man of modcration, 
and confined the exercise of his 
authority to appomtme a consteble 
to conduct tnem back to Madrid. 

“The admiration and surprise 
with which the wisdom of this de- 
cision and ihe small expence attend- 
ing its execution are mentioned by 
Montalvan, are striking proofs that 
vexatious and expensive practices 
had already infected the admuini- 
stration of police in Spain. 

« Lope, according to his bio- 
graphers, betrayed marks of ges 
nius at a very early age, as weil 
as a singular propensity to poetry, 
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They assure us that at two years 
old these qualities were perceptible 
in the brilliancy of his eves; that 
ere he attained the age of five he 
could read Spanish and Latin. 
and that before his hand was strong 
enough to guide the pen, he re. 
cited verses of his own composition, 
which he had the good fortune to 
barter for prints and toys with his 
playfellows. Thus even in his 
childhood he not only Wrote po. 
etry, but turned his poctry to ac. 
count; an art in which he must be 
allowed afterwards to have excelled 
all poets antient or modern. The 
date however of his early produc. 
tions must be collected from his 
Own assertions, from probable cir. 
cumstances, and the corresponding 
testimony of his friends and con. 
temporaries ; for they were either 
not printed at the time, or all 
copies of the impression have long 
since been lost. 

“ He was born at Madrid on 
the 25th of November 1562: and 
as he informs us in the Laurel de 
Apolo that his father was a poet, 
we may conjecture that his exam- 
ple had its effect in deciding Lopes 
early propensity to versification 
He implies, however, in the same 
passage, that the discovery of his 
father’s talent was accidental and 
after his death, The exact per d 
when that event happened is Ui 
certain ; but Lope was an orpaa 
when he escaped from school, ane 

before that time he had by his own 
account not only written verse 
but composed dramas in four acts 
which, as he tells us, was then te 
custom: 

El capitan Virues, insigne Ingenio, “4 
Puso en tres actos la come lia, que ? 
Addaba en quatro come pies de oe, 
Que eran entonces niiias ow satay 

Y vo las escribi de once y Gost an , 
Dea quatro actos, y de a quatro | seg 


era un ni:eco CON 
Porque cada acto un plicge 6° 
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Plays of three acts we owe to Virues’ pén, return irom the university. A 


Which ne’er had crawi'd but on all fours passage in the eclogue to Claudio 


‘le Lg a implies that this event did not take 
™ Se ccs of wit, the childhood of the sag till afier the unsuccesstul 
he stage. expedition of the Armada. At 
in: Such did I write ere twelve years yethad any rate it does not appear what 
Ing ‘ ee Aectn ened enceeny ein wonders he had hitherto pe: formed 
m Plays on i ' to render his incense so peculiarly 
on, acceptable at so powerful a shrine, 
i “ Upon his return to Madrid he and the subsequent events ot his 
his abandoned this mode of com posi- life geem to contradict Montalvan’s 
his tion, and ingratiated himself with improbable relation. He wrote 


the bishop ot Avila by several however his Arcadia at the instance 
astorals, and a comedy in three of the duke of Alva. It is a 


nn acts called La Pastoral de Jacinto. mixture of prose and verse 5 ot 
He In his prologue to the Pelegrino, romance and poetry ; of pastoral 
The where he enumerates the plays he and heroic; the design of which 
luc. had then published, this comedy was avowedly taken trom Sanna- 
his isnot mentioned; from which we zaro, though its execution is pro. 
cire must infer that he did not print it, nounced by the Spamtsh critics to 
ding or that it is there inserted by some be decidedly superior to the model. 
cone other name; as it is extremely « Soon after he had executed the 
her common for Spanish plays of that command oi the duke of Alva, he 
- all period to have two tities. His lett his service and married. ‘The 
long friend Monialvan represents the duties of matrimony did not in- 
production of this comedy as an terfere with his favourite studies, 
1 on epoch in the annals of the theatre, which he seems to have cultivated 
and and a prelude to the reform which with increased enthusiasm, till an 
| de Lope was destined to introduce. If unfortunate event compelled him 
poet, is probabie Lihat during tj) ere to quit Vadrid’ and hus hewly-esta~- 
<M val, between school and uni versity, blished family. A e@entleman of 
one’s he ¢ mposed — several juvenne consid rable rank and Luportance 
Lion. poems, which he may have ree beving indulyed his wit at the ex- 
same touched ata period when his name peuce of Lepe and his compast- 
f his Was sufiicient to make any pere tions, the poet was igcensed, hitch. 
| and formance acceptable to the public. ed his erttic into verse, and ex. 
eriod But the obscurity in which this posed him to the ridicule of the 
5 Ul pirtof dis lite is involved seems to town in a poem called a Romance, 
phan prove that his efforts lor literary Hisa ticonist took lire, and chal- 
and hime were net hitherto attended lenged him to a contest in which 
sown with any extraordinary success. he hoped to ineet a poet to greater 
eTSe5, He shortly after eradied phidosophy advantage than ina war of wit; 
 actsy at Aleala; and Montalvay makes but Lope de Veya had not neglect- 
ny the 4 pompous relation of the satisfac- ed his fenciig-niaster in his edaca- 
rvs and dehelt which the duke of tioa, and aceording'y 
. ‘iva experienced in receiving the ey — a 
antes young poet among the crowds that ae 78 a en ae eee 
iio, thronged tO pay him cout t and of Nowtakingupt)coword,and auow thepen, 
-s na eagerness with which he en- wounded his adversary so severely, 
Liegos siged him ia his service UPON tas (hai dit lie gi as despaired of, and 
ie G+ Lupe 
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Lope compelied to fly. He fixed 


upon Valencia as the place of his 
retreat. Here he probably first 
formed a friendship with Vicente 
Mariner, a Latin poet of that town, 
whose muse was as prolific as that 
of Lope himself, and not more 
parsimonious of her praise. He 
Wrote paneyryrics on most contem- 
porary poets, and composed those 
on Quevedo in Greck. Among 
the millions of lines preserved in 
the king of Spain’s libraries, are to 
be found several to the honour and 
memory of Lope, and one written 
in answer to his enemies, which, if 
it dees not leave a favourable im- 
pression ef the manners or of the 
poetry of the author, proves that 
he made common cause with talents 
s0 congenial to hisown. ‘The un- 
happy critic who had ventured to 
attack the pheentx of Spain, was 
sufliciently refuted by being called 
an ass. 

Voce onager vultuque onager, pedisbus- 


que sinuque, 
Ur nil non onagri nunc tua vita refert. 


An ass in voice, face, feet, and senses too, 
Nothing remains that is not ass in you. 
“ Tt is to be hoped that the two 
bards employed themselves better 
ui Valencia than in composing such 
strains as these. 
«“ Lope returned to Madrid in a 


few years,when all apprehensions of 


evil consequences trom his adven- 
ture were allaved. He was proba- 
bly soothing his imagination with 
prospects of domestic happiness, 
which his late absence had suspend- 
ed, when he had the misfortune to 
lose his wife. 
Madrid, which he had so lately re- 
garded as the summit of his wishes, 
now became insupportable; and 
scenes which had long been asso- 
ciated in his mind with ideas of pre- 
sent comfort and future reputation 
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he residence of 
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served only to remind him of theis 
loss. ‘I Oo fly from such painful re. 
collections he hastily embarked on 
board the memorable Armada, 
which wasthen fitting out to invade 
our coasts, The fate of that expe. 
dition is well known; and Lope, in 
addition to his share in the difficul. 
ties and dangers of the voyage, saw 
his brother, to whose society he had 
run tor refuge in his late calamity, 
expire in his arms. If there be any 
truth in the supposition that poets 
have a greater portion of sensibility 
in their frames than other men, itis 
fortunate that they are furnished 
by the nature of their occupations 
with the means of withdrawing 
themselves from its effects. The 
uct of composition, especially of 
verse, abstracts the mind most pow. 
erfully from external objects, The 
poet therefore has always a refuge 
within reach; by inventing fictitious 
distress, he may be blunting the 
poignancy of real grief; while he 
is raising the affections of his rea. 
ders, he may be allaying the vio- 
lence of his own, and thus find an 
emblem of his own susceptbility 
of impression in that poetical spear 
which is represented as curing with 
one end the wounds it bad inflicted 
with the other. Whether this fan 
citul theory be true or not, it ts 
certain that poets have continued 
their pursuits with ardour under 
the pressure of calamiiy. Some 
indeed assert that the gents of 
Ovid drooped during his bantsh- 
ment ; but we have his own tesil- 
mony, and what, notwithstanding 
all such criticisms,is more valuable, 
many hundreds of his verses, 
prove that this event, however uC 
might have de essed his spirits, 
riveted him to the habits of compo- 
sition, and taught him to seek tor 
consolation where he had_ hitherto 


only found amusement. Thus, be 





in 
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an eclogue which the friendship of 
Pedro de Medina Medivilla conse- 

crated to the memory of Lope’s 

wile, the lamentattons of the hus- 
band are suppose «l to have been ac- 
tually furnished by our author. 
Two or three odes on - same sub- 
vect are to be found in his works, 


and be informs us himself that due, 


ring his unfortunate voyage he 
composed the Hermosura de Ange- 
lica, a poe’ which pr ifessess to 
take up the story of that princess 
where Ariosto had dropped it. “The 
motive he assions for this choice 1s 
curious. He found in ‘Turpin that 
most of her remaiming adventures 
took place in Spain, and, thinking 
it forthe honour of his country, 
related them in iwenty cantos. 

“To complete what Ariosto had 
begun wasno light underts king, and 
the di ifheulty was not diminished by 
the publicat ion ¢ nly two years be- 
fore of a poem on the same subj¢ ct 
called Las ¥ dorimas de An; veliCa. 
This was written by Luis Barahona 
de Soto, and has alw: iys been es- 
teemed one of the best poems in the 
epantsh language, Itis mentioned 
with great praise by the curate in 
the examination of Don Quixotte’s 
librarv."— 


“ Such was the employment of 


Lope during this voy age of hard- 
shi ips, whi h, howeve r alleviate d, 
seem never totally to have been 
torge tter » The tyram ivy cruelty, 
and above all the her yy of queen 
Elizabeth, are the perpetua .] obj “ts 
of his poetical invective. When in 
1602 he published this poem, Writ- 
ten on board the Arma da, he had 
the satisfaction of f adding another 
on the death of a man who had 
co niributed to c¢ niplete the discome 
~ of that formid: iblee xpedition. 
* Dravontea is an epic poem 
= the death of s sir Drancis Drake; 






of Lore pr Vea, (42) 


and the reader is informed, by a2 
note in the first pare, that wherever 
the word igon Cccu;is, itis to 
be taken for the name otf that com- 
mander. Tyrant, slave, butcher, 
and even coward, are supposed to 
be so applicable to his charactet, 
that they are frequently be: tox wed 
upon him in the course of the work 
without the assistance of an has 1 
natory note. 

« He returned a second time to 
Madrid in 1590, and soon after 
married again. 

“Jn 1598, onthe canonization af 
St. Isidore, a native of Madrid, he 
entered the list with several authors, 
and overpowered them al]! with the 
number if not with the merit of his 
performances. Prizes had | been aSe 
sig) ied for every style of poetry, but 

bove one coll ld bot be obt achady by 
the same person. Lope succeeded 
in the hymns; but his tertile muse, 
not content ¥ ith producing a poem 
of ten cantos in short verse, as well 
as mnumerable sonnets and ro- 
mances, and two comedies on the 
subject, celebrated by an uct of sue 
pererogation both the saint and the 
poeti ical competition ot the day, tm 
a volume of sprightly poems under 
the teignad namic of Fy mé de Bur- 
guillos. “These were pri bubly the 
best of Le pe’s pi aductions on the 
ocerston ; but the concurring: teste 

ee that most of 

nis verses Were approy riate and 
easy, and ‘that they far excelled 
those ot his numerous competitors. 
This SUCCCSS raised him no cde rilyt 
in the estimation of the public, th 
whom he was already known by the 
number and excellence of his dra- 
matic writings. Hencetorward the 
licences prefixed to his books do not 
confine themselves to their imme. 
diate object, the sitnple permission 
to publish, but contain long anf! 
laboured 
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Jaboured encomiums upon the par- 
ticular merit of the work, and the 
general character and sty!e of the 
author. This was probably the 
most fortunate period of his life. 
He had not, it is true, attained the 
summit of his glory, but he was ri- 
sing in literary reputation every 
day: and as hope is often more de- 
lightful than possession, and there 
is something more animating to our 
exertions while we are panting to 
acquire than when We are Jabouring 
to maintain superiority, it was pro- 
bably in this part of his life that he 
derived most satisfaction from his 
pursuits. About this time also we 
must fix the short date of his do- 
mestic comforts, of which, while 
he alludes to the loss of them, he 

tves a short but feeling description 
in his Eclogue to Claudio : 


Yo vi mi pobre mesa in testimonio, 
Cercada y rica de fragmentos mios, 
Dulces y amargos rios 

Del! mar del matrimonio, 

Y vi pagando sn fatal tributo, 
De tan alegre bien tan triste luto. 


“ The expressions of the above are 
very difficult, if not impossible, to 
translate, as the metaphors are such 
as none but the Spanish language 
will admit. The following ts ra- 
ther a paraphrase than a transla- 
tion. 


I saw a group my board surround, 
And sure to me, though poorly spread, 
*T was rich with such fair objects crown'd, 
Dear bitter presents of my bed ! 
Isaw them pay their tribute to the tomb, 
And scenes so cheerful-change to mourn- 
ing and to gloom. 


“ Of the three persons who formed 
this tamily group, the son died at 
eight years and was soon followed 
by his mother ; the daughter alone 
survived our poct. ‘The spirit of 
Lope seems to have suuk under such 


repeated losses. At a more enter. 
prising period of lite, he had ey. 
deavoured to drown his grief in the 
noise and bustle of a military life ; 
he now resolved to sooth it in the 
exercise of devotion. Accordingly, 
having been secretary to the Inqui- 
sition, he shortly after became a 
priest, and in 1609 a sort of hono. 
rary member of the brotherhood of 
St. Francis. But devotion itself 
could not break in upon his habits 
of composition ; and as he had about 
this time acquired sufficient reputas 
tion to attract the envy of his fellow 
poets, he spared no exertions to 
mamiam his post, and repel the 
criticisms of his enemies. Amon 
these the Spanish editors reckon 
the formidable names of Gongora 
and Cervantes.”— 

“ Betore the death of Cervantes, 
which happened on the same day 
as that of Shakspere, the admira. 
tion of Lope was become a species 
of worship in Spain. It was hardly 
prudent in any author to withhold 
incense froni his shrine, much less 
to interrupt the devotion of his ad- 
herents. Such indeed was thei 
intolerance, that they gravely as 
serted that the author of the Spon- 
gia, who had severely censured his 
works, and accused him of 1gno- 
rauce of the Latin language, de- 
served nothing short of death for 
such literary heresy. Nor Was 
Lope himself entirely exempt from 
the irritability which is supposed 
to attend poets: he often speaks 
with peevishness of his detractors, 
and answers their criticisms, some- 
times in a querulous, and sometimes 
in an insolent tone. ‘The word 
Vega in Spanish signifies garden. 
In the title-page at his book was 
engraved a beetle expiring over 
some flowers, which he ts upon tie 


. , ry" a eile 
soint of attacking. ‘That tae er 
' , blem 








hlem might not be misunderstood, 
this di istich was also subjoined. 


Audax dum Vege irrumpit scarab.eus 
in hortos, 
Fragrantis periit victus odore rosz. 


At Vega’s garden as the beetle flies, 
O'erpower ‘d with sweets the daring ine 
sect dies. 


“ The vanity of the above conceit 
isat least equal to the wit. 

« But in the prologue to the Pele- 
grino, and in some posthumous 
poems, he most unreasonably com- 
plains of the neglect, obscurity, 
and poverty in which his talents 
have been Jett. Tow arg the ex- 

ectations of crenins ever to be ful- 
filled, if Lope, laden with honours 
and with pensions, courted by the 
great, and followed by tlie crowd, 
imagined that his fortunes were un- 
equal to his deserts ? 

“ He seldom passed a year with- 
out giving some poem to the press ; 
and scarcely a month or even a 
week without producing some play 
upon the stage. His Pastores de 
Belen, a work in prose and verse 
on the Nativity, had confirmed his 
superiority in pastoral poems ; and 
rhymes, laymns and poems without 
number on sacred subjects had 
evinced his zeal in the profession he 
embraced. Philip IV., the great 
patron of the Spanish theatre, to 
which he afterwards is said to have 

contributed compositions of his 

own, at the era of hos accession 


tound Lope in full possession of 
the stage, and in the exercise of 


unlimited authority over the au- 
thors, comedians, and audience, 
New honours and benefices were 
immediately heaped on our poet, 
and in all probability he wrote oc- 

astonally plavs for the royal pa- 
r e. He publi sned about the same 
time Los “Triumphos de la te; 
Lis Fo:tunas de Diana ; three no- 
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vels in prose (unsuccessful imita- 
tions of Cervantes) ; Circe, an he- 
roic poem, dedicated to the count 
duke of Olivarez; and Philomena, 
a singular but tiresome allegory, 
in the second book of which he vin- 
dicates himself in the.person of the 
nightingale from the accusation of 
his critics, who are there tepresent- 
ed by the thrush. 

* Such was hts reputation that he 
began to distrust the sincerity of 
the public, and seems to have sus- 
pected that there was more tashton 
than real opmion in the extrava- 
gance of their ap pl: use. ‘l’his en- 
gaged him ina dangerous experi- 
ment, the pubhieation of a poem 
without his name. But whether 
the number of his productions had 
gradnally formed the public taste 
to his own standard of excellence, 
or that his fertile and irregular ge- 
nius was singularly adapted to the 
times, the result of this trial con- 
firmed the tormer judgment of the 
public; and his Soliloquies to God, 
though printed under a_ feigned 
name, attracted as much notice and 
secured as many admirers as any 
of his former productions. Em- 
boldened probably by this success, 
he dedicated his Corona ‘Tragica, 
a poem on the queen ot Scots, to 
pope Urban VIII., who had him- 
self composed an epigram on the 
subject. Upon this occasion he re- 
ceived from that pontil a letter 
written in his own hand, and the 
degree of doctor of theology. Such 
a Hutt tering tribute of admiration 
sanctioned the reverence m which 
his name was held in Spain, and 
spread his tame through every ca- 
tholic cOUNLTY. The cardi tl Bar- 
bermi followed | him with ver eration 
in the streets; the king would stop 
to maze at such a prodigy 5 the 
pe ple crowded round him where- 
ever he appeared; the learned and 

the 
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the studious thronged to Madrid 
from every part of Spain to sce this 
phenix of their country this ‘ mon- 
ster of literature ;? and even Ita- 
lians, no extravagant admirers in 
general of poetry that is not their 
own, made pilgrimages from their 
country for the sole purpose of con- 
versing with Lope. So associated 
was the idea of excellence with his 
name, that tt grew in common con- 
versution to signify any thing per- 
fect in its kind; and a Lope dia- 
mond, a Lope day, or a Lope wo- 
mun, became fashionable and fa- 
miliar modes of expressing their 
good qualities. His poetry was as 
edvantageous to his fortune as to 
his fame: the king enriched him 
with pensions and chaplaincies, the 
pope honoured him with dignities 
and preferments:; and every noble- 
man at court aspired to the cha- 
racter of his Mzcenas, by confer- 
ring upon him frequent and valuable 
presents. [His annual income was 
not Jess than 1500 dueats, exclu- 
sive of the price of his plays, which 
Cervantes msimuztes that he was 
never inclined to forego, and Mon- 
tulvan estimates at 80,000. He 
received in presents from indivi- 
duals as much as 10,500 more. 
His application of these sums par- 
took.ot the spirit of the nation from 
which he drew them. Improvident 
and indiscriminate charity ran away 
with these gains, immense as they 
were, and rendered Ins lite unpro- 
titable to his triends and uncomtort- 
able to himself. Though his devo- 
tion gradually became more ter- 
vent, it did not interrupt his poe- 
tical career. In 1650 he published 
the Laurel de Apolo, a peem of 
inestimable value to the Spanish 
philologists, as they are called in the 
Kiron Gf our day, for it contains 
the names of more than 350 Spa- 
nish poets and their works. They 
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are introduced as claimants for the 
Laurel, which Apollo is to bestow: 
and as Lope observes of himself 
that he was more inclined to pane. 
gyric than to satire, there are few 
or any that have not at least a 
strophe of six or eight lines devoted 
to their praise. Thus the multi. 
tude of Castilian poets, which at 
that time was prodigious, and the 
exuberance of Lope’s pen, have 
lengthened out to a work of tep 
books, or sylvas, an idea which 
has often been imitated in other 
countries, but generally confined 
within the limits of a song. At 
6 
the end of the last sylva he makes 
the poets give specimens of their 
art, and assures us that many 
equalled Tasso, and even approached 
Ariosto himself ; a proof this 
celebrated Spanish poet gave th 
preference to the latter. Afier long 
disputes for the Laurel, the contro- 
versy at length ends, as controver. 
sies in Spain are apt to do, in the 
interference of the government ; 
and Apollo agrees to reter the ques- 
tion to Philip IV., whose decision, 
either from reserve in the judge, or 
from modesty in the relator, who 
was himself a party concerned, 1s 
nor recorded. Facts however prove 
that our poet could be no loser by 
this change of tribunal. He con- 
tinued to publish plays and poems, 
and to receive every remuneration 
that adulation and generosity could 
bestow, till the year 1635, when 
religious thoughts had rendered 
him so hypochondriac that he could 
hardly be considered as in full pos- 
session of his understanding. Oa 
the 22d of August, which was 
Friday, he felt himself more than 
usually oppressed in spirits and 
weak with age; but he was so 
much more anxious about thehealtn 
of his sou! than of his body, that 
he would not avail himself of | the 
privucge 








privilege to which his infirmities 
entitled him, of eating meat ; and 
even resumed the flagellation, to 
which he had accustomed himself, 
with more than usual severity. 
This discipline is supposed to have 
hastened his death. He fell i}] on 
that night, and having passed the 
necessary ceremonies with excessive 
devotion, he expired on Monday 
the 26th of August, 1655. 

“ The sensation produced by his 
death, was, if possible, more asto- 
nishing than the reverence m which 
he was held while living. The 
splendour of his funeral, which was 
eonducted at the charge of the 
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most munifhicent of his patrons, the 
duke ot Sesa, the number and lan. 
guage of the sermons on that occa- 
sin, tie competition of poets of all 
countries in celebrating his genius 
and lamenting his loss, are unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of poetry, 
and perhaps scarcely equalled ia 
those of royalty itself. ‘The cere- 
monies attending his interment con- 
tinued for nine days. ‘The priests 
described him as a saint in his life, 
and represented his superiority over 
the classics im poetry as great as 
that ot the religion which he pro- 


. — — x 1 . 
fessed was over the heathen.” 
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[From Dr. Fenwick’s Sxercu of his ProFrssionar Lirr.]} f 


“ a cs little is known of Dr. 
Clark’s early years. His 
father, Mr. William Clark, was 
a respectable farmer at Graden in 
the parish of Roxburgh, at which 
place John, the subject of this me- 
moir, was born in May 1744. Mr. 
William Clark had seven sons, (of 
which John was the eldest,) and 
three daughters. 
“ John was first sent to school at 
Linton, and afterwards removed 
to the grammar-school at Kelso 


»} . mas 

about the year 1755, where Mr. 
hy ~ : + - ‘ 

Dobie, a respectable teacher and 


good classical scholar, was at that 
time master. In that situation he 
remained till 1760, His studious 


disposition, and the great progress 
he made in learning, determined 
his father to educate him for the 
church, and he was accordingly 
removed for that purpose, in 1760, 
® the university of Edinburgh. 





These views were, however, ww. 
successtul. Whether his natural 
turn of mind led him to prefer the 
study of nature to abstract re. 


searches, or he received the bias 
from the character of the univer- 
sew. where the medical d iaaiaaiail 
SITS » Where the medical Gepal iment 


is so justly pre-eminent, young 
Clark took no pleasure in the siudv 
of divmity, but expressed so strong 
and steady a predilection for me- 
dicine, that his father was induced 
tocomply with hisinclination. But 
this determination and his son’s stu. 
dies were unfortunately interrupted 
by the accident of a slate falling 
from a house, and wounding him on 
the head; which gave rise to very 
severe head-achs, and general ner- 
vous complaints, and was soon fol- 
lowed by a disordered state af the 
organs of digestion; a disease from 


, 
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which he was destined to suffer 
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stances Mr. Clark returned to Gra- 
den in the year 1761. 

« As soon as he had recovered his 
health sufficiently, he was, at his 
own request, bound an apprentice 
to a Mr. Watson, at that time set- 
tled in Kelso, and who had been 
for many years a surgeon in the 
navy. From this we may conclude 
that his views were not then directed 
to that branch of the med ‘cal pro- 
fession in which he afterwards be- 
came so distinguished. ,It is not 
known how long he remained with 
Mr. Watson; but there is reason to 
suppose that he did not Jeave him 
till the autumn of 1766, when he 
returned to Edinburgh to pursue 
his medical studies, 

“« By his diligence and abilities he 
there attracted the notice of the 
late Dr. Gregory, at that time pro- 
fessor of the practice of physic; a 
man not more distinguished by his 
professional talents, than by his 
private worth, and by his just dis- 
cernment and generous protection 
of merit. The countenance of so 
eminent a man was in itself highly 
honourable and advantageous to a 
young student; but Dr. Gregory 
does not appear to have contined 
himself to mere approbation, but 
to have assisted him with his advice, 
and interested himself i his wel- 
fare with the activity of a friend, 
Mr. Clark had but too soon occaston 
tor his professional assistance. ‘The 
complaints in his stomach, which 
attacked him soon after the accti- 
dent before mentioned, now in- 
creased to an alarming degree, av- 
gravated most probably by his se- 
dentary life and close application ; 
and as they resisted all the remedies 
employed by Dr. Gregory to subdue 
them, he recommended it to Mir. 
Clark, as a last resource, to try the 
effects of awarm climate. In con- 
sequence of this advice, Mr. Clark’s 


friends solicited and obtained for 
him an appointment, as surgeon's 
mate, in the East India company’s 
service—a situation in which, with 
the advantage of a warm climate, 
he enjoyed that of an Opportunity 
of obtaining medical experience ; 
nor can it be doubted, from his fa. 
ther’s circumstances and the nume. 
rous family he had to support, that 
the acquirement of an immediate 
provision was also a material object 
with him. I have not been able to 
learn the precise time of Mr Clark's 
leaving Edinburgh ; but it is cer 
tain that he attended a course of 
medical lectures in London, before 
he entered on his appointment, as 
surgeon’s mate, on board the Tal 
bot Indiaman. In London he se. 
eured the good opinion of the ce. 
lebrated Dr, William Hunter; and 
he often, through life, expressed 
his gratitude to hing, for admitting 
him to his lectures without paying 
the usual fees. He knew wa tu 
estimate the spirit in which Dr. 
Hunter granted that indulgence, 
nor would his grateful disposition 
ailow him to forget or depreciate 
any obligation, however small. It 
seems to methat suchactions shonld 
not pass unnoticed: it is honours 
able to ayoung person to be thought 
worthy the patronage of eminent 
men; while, as prools of their de 
sire to encourage merit, such inci- 
dents, however trifling, reflect ad 
ditional lustre on their abilities. 
«On the 22d of March, 1768, the 
‘Talbot sailed from the Downs, and, 
after touching at St. Augustins 
Bay in the island of Madagascar, 
anchored at Culpee, inthe rivet of 
Bengal, on the 25th of August. 
In this situation the ship remained 
till the 22d of March, 17695 08 
which day, precisely a year after 
Jeaving the Downs, she began her 


voyage back to England. Mr. Clarks 
on 











én his return, had a tedious and 
disagree ible voyage, not reaching 
Scilly cill the Sth of Ji muary, 1770. 
During the absence of the Talbot 
from England, her crew sutfiered 
much from sickness, as well in the 
river of Bengal, as on the voyage 
home; and Mr. Clark’s diligence 
and judgment appear to great ad. 
vantage, mM the very accurate ac- 
counts he has preserved ot the dis- 
eases, and of the methods of cure. 
On the 16th of Feb: ruary, 1771, he 
again sailed for India, m the same 
ship » reached Madras on the 25th 
of July, and, after remaining there 
amonth, sailed for China, and ar- 
rived at Macao on the 10th ct Oc- 
tober, and Wampoa on the 25th. 
Here the Talbot continued till the 
rth a March, 1772, when she be- 
gan | her voyage to England, and 
arrived in the Downs on the Ist ot 
Septemiber. [ have mentioned 
these few dates, as they enable us 
to judge of Mr. Clark’s opportuni- 
ties of making observitions on the 
effects of long voyaces, und of the 
climate of India on the human con- 
stitution, and of the diseases to 
which it is liable. ‘I’o enter into 
details would extend this memoir 
much beyond the prescribed limits; 
they are pres rved in his Ol serwa- 
tions on the disease: av! ich prev ail in 
hon ng Vovases to hot climates, a work 
first published in March, 177%. 
To what advant: we Mr. Clark had 
turne: n| his Op portunities ot obtain- 
ing profession: i] experienc e, that 
work is an honorable proof ; im the 
other object of his voyages, the im- 
provement of his health, he was 
not so fortunate ; his stomach com- 
plaints continued without remission 
in india, and seem indeed to have 
gathered additional force. 

“ The winter after his arrival in 
;  y ind was passed in London, 
id dedicated to a further attend- 
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ance on the hospitals, and to finish- 
ing and Superintending the publi- 
cation of his work. It had been 
communicated to sir John Sylves- 
ter, by whose advice it was pub- 
lished, and was dedicated to the 
court of directors of the compa. 
uy, from whom the author received 
a yratuity of a hundred guineas. 

“ Mr. Clark had no encourages 
ment to return to India for the esta- 
blishment of his health,and the high 
reputation which his work deser- 
ved!y acquired, gave him reason- 
able "Nanas that he could derive 
from his profession, at home, ad- 
vantages supe rior to any which the 
the company offered. 
He now, theref ore, resigned his 
situation, and, turning his views to 
the medical branch of the profes- 
sion, procured a diploma from the 
university of St. Andrew’s. He 
applied there instead of Edinburgh, 
because the rules of the latter uni- 
rersity required a further attend- 
ance on the medical schools, which 
would have retarded his establish- 
mient in practice. 

“Inthe —_ se of 1778, Dr. Clark 
settled as physician at Kelso, and 
soon acquired a considerable share 
of practice; but the situation was 
too limited to bound the views of a 
man who was conscious of such 
well-founded claims to public con- 
fidencey and he accordingly re- 
moved to Newcastle in 1775, upon 
Dr. Wilson’s quitting it for Lon- 
don. Tie had now a wide field for 
the display ot his abilities; but it. 
must be acknowledged that he en- 
tered upon it under no common 
difficulties. Dr. Wilson, whose re- 
moval from Newcastle had induced 
him to settle there, had had but 
little business. ‘The powerful re- 


service ot 


commeydation of Dr. Askew had 
cnabled Dr. Brown to take a deci- 
sive lead in the profession., 
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Hall, a man of knowledve and ta- 
lents, had also cor sidcrable prac- 
tice ; and besides them there were 
ether medical candidates tor the 


Pr lic confidence, oF very respect. 


able chi: ir ict 4 Ss an ; ( <3 TS. 
It is not eel ing t ir, Clark, 
a stranver, and without introduc- 
} ee ee 
tion, advanced slowly against so 
e280 cat : . on — : , 
poweriu. an opposiuon. Putthouch 
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tue cmolument Ol the 2 ession 
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he had an ample range for medical 
: alee: csi aa ee 
ooservation in the arseasces of the 
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poor; and neither his zeal for the 
improvement of 1S prove on, nor 
his huma liv, iI” itt ed ih!) ro 


nevlect it. | his attendance on 


them, Dr. Clark could not fail to 


ured under trom the want of 


Wri dict > and art ty Ice, wh C CASES 
excluded them from the infrinary. 
"lo relieve this numerous class of 
sufferers, dis) tries hod, for 
ome years, been established in 
most of the principal towns of 
(Fyre At By iain 3 AiG it is manitest, 
thi. if, Without an mstitut ot that 
nature, the prov: rate for the relict 
of the poor in sickness must be in- 
] " > er 
complete. hese considerations 
widuced Dr. Chirk to) propose the 
establishment of a dispensary, in 
Newcastle, in the beginame ot 


Apri, 17775 a proposal in which 
he wa joined by his friend Mr. An- 
derson, a surgeon of great respect- 
ability. 

“ Strange as it Must now appear, 
the plan was immediately ‘opposed 
by the physicians to the infir- 
mary, as threatening destruction to 
that charity. [t is prob: ible the 
manner in which the _ osal was 
made, maght lead them to suspect 
that the conduct of the tone al de- 
partment was intended to be con- 
fined to the gentlemen who origi 
baily broug shit it forward; on which 
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account, Dr, Clark and his friend 
thougat it right to express thi ir de. 
sng to actin concert with they 
ot the faculty: and thus, after an 
explanation had taken P| ace be. 
tween the parties, all Opposition 
ceased, and the plan was, w 
delay, carried into execution. 


“ ‘Though Dr Clark’s chief object 
i recommending a disper sary to 
the inhabitants of Newcast le, was 
the relef of the poor, he did not 
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curate journals of the patients ad. 


mitted, and ot their cases, by which 
the nature of preva uilit 


ly epidemics 
ae ned, hey OF 
TIT we scertan ed, the history o} 


diseases illustrated, and the success 
of the modes of treatment more ac- 
curately known. He also drew up 
and distributed am ng the poor 
wi Y Ted ‘e1VE “J rehet at th e dis pens 
sary, some very judicious rules for 
preventing the production and pros 
pagation of cont tagion: but this 
most important branch of the ane 
rity was leit incomplete ; no means 
of prevention were carried into ~“ 
houses ot the poor, nor was any 
board of health established tor the 
purpose of enfcercing the execution 
of the rules. Dr. Clark was, no 
doubt, aware of this: defect; nor 
COl ild h © €a xpect that b IS pl. mM would 
prove adequate to the eradication of 
contagion; but the funds of the 
charity were by no means equal to 
the establishment of a board of 
health, and to the cleansing and 
purifying the habitations of the 
poor. ie therefore ad lopted the 
only means in his power. "This de- 
ficier icy of the fin ds af the dispen- 
sary 1s very stro! nely stated in se 
veral of the early reports of its pro- 

ceedings ; and a lamentable pro 
of it is found in the failure of a pres 
posay 
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posal, mace by Dr. Clark, for a ge- 
neral mmeculation, in 177%, waren 
was yyand ned leiv on tat Ce 
count. This very de rable object 
was pot accomplished till 1786, 
fom whichtime & has been contie 


wally 

“In 1783, Dr. Clark published a 
posthumous tract of Dr. Dugald 
Leslie, on the contagious catarrh 
which raged so widely during the 
preceding summer, toge ether with 
a letter of his own to the author on 
the same subject. The work pre- 
sents a very faithful history of the 
epidemic, vith some judicious res 
marks on its treatment; but as it 
does not throw much additional 
helt on that singul ir disease, jis 
chief object in publishing it was 
probably to pay a tribute to the 
memory of his deceased friend, 
who was snatched by a pulmonary 
consumption from a protession, of 
which, had he lived, he would have 
proved an ornament. 

“ DoctorClark’spracticehad been 
long increasing, and was now be- 
come very extensive; but, unfor- 
tunately, while he rea ped the fruit 
Ol his pro Hesston: il seal and KNLOW- 
ledye, he suffered every year more 
and more from illhealch. His sto- 
mach complaints harassed him to 
a dreadful decree, and were ac- 


ss 
- 


companied by so great an irrerulae 
my inthe action of the heart, es- 
pectally on walking up an ascent, 
or other increased muscular motion, 
that he was led to suspect a local 
flection of that organ. Combined 
— this, he laboured under an al- 

{total want of sleen, and all 


‘ ut endl sstrain of suffer: sw hich 
@wuton morbid irritabiti ty ot the 
hervoussystem. These esliaust ing 
ce mpi. unts did wot, howeve Ty in- 
dy ce h im Lo relax i mn dis protess! lon. il 
asiduiry ; and the effect of his 


“=” CCOsS iat treats 12 x diseases, Was 
SUG. 


sO creat an increase of business, that 
for some time before Dr. Brown's 
dl cease he h l i th. most exten ive 
practice of any physician in New. 
castle. On thatevent, which hap. 
pened early in 1788, Dr. Clark was, 
without opposition, elected physi- 

cian to the Infirmary. 
«¢ Notwithstanding the had state 
of his health, and the nuultiplicity 
of his enrayements, Dr.Clark found 
time to revise his work on the dis- 
eases Which prevail in long vovages 
to hot climates, of wh ichy in 1792 
he published anew edition. ‘The 
many Valuable additions which it 
contains, furnish satisfactory evie 
yeaa of the excellent use he had 
made of his extensive experience ; 
and as he has incorporated into it 
the substance of his Olservation: on 
Ievers, it is on this performance 
that his character as a medical! wri- 
errests. From this time the con- 
fidence of the public in Ins abilities 
daily inereased, and soon put him 
in} possess ion of as extensive business 
as has ever talen to the share of 
any medical practitionerinthe north 

ot Enelar ’. 

Dr. Clark had for some time 
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to the derectis sate of the New- 


castle Infirmary. ‘The statutes for 
us +e ulatior , which were first ese 
tablished in 175 d ef which 
the second a) ist ecition was 
printed in the following year, Had 


many of them fallen into disuse; 
and, from the on tr? ) vyements 
in the ma: ment of hosptcals ine 
troduced sare that pr riod, were 
unavoidably defective. A special 
court was ther fore held November 
Gth, L800, ‘he revisal, at which, 
In consecuence : re laid bee 
fore them by Wr. Clark it was re- 
solved, ‘ 7) a comm ttee of go- 


wernors le apport dio tok ‘be sae 
butler, rules, and ovders, into consi- 
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Aral, an lio frame a code for the 
of the charity,’ wth 
a further direction, to lay the r 
of their labours before the next 
quarterly court, or at latest beiere 
the general court in April. The 
alterations which Dr. Clark pro- 
posed were hichly important, and 
extended to every branch of the 
management of the institution. 
The O1 iginal building Was itself, i 1) 
Many respects, defective ; some of 
the wards were too large, and in- 
capable of suthcient ventilation ; 
many accommodations for the ine- 
dical officers, which appear cssen- 
tial, were wantin ; ; no separation 
of the medical and surgical patients 
could be made; and, finally, there 
Was not room ¢i loush for the num- 
bers claiming admission; and the 
difheulty of rejecting those who 
were proper objects, often led to 
the wards being in much too crowd. 
ed a state. Dr. Clark proposed 
many judicious alterations to re- 
medy these defects, and also drew 
up several very important reguin- 
tions for the future conduct of the 
charity. Heendeavonred to secure 
economy in the appiication its 
funds, by the re vival of the weekly 
committee, and by mtrocucme a 


g 
new mode of appomting the meme 
bers, calculited to re det it Cilece 
tive A rule was estabinshea to 
preve ~t he elaeti not : en) - 
» beime mein i hy rn 

) irk is O} } t I , \ h, 
‘A e thie t Ke pla C, ait 
operate io the ex jon of merit. 
Nor did he everlock another most 
important ebrect oi hosp:tals, 1 
IMPROY TFN Oi} I !- 


—eNCR. With a yiev. to this he re- 


monthly and annual returns of 
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} ac ° 
VETiLe ELSE SES of {Oe Ppersun 


besdbilesee AS 
aul rr * , 
mid, laStiv, the aPpropriat t of a 


pluce in the Infirmary f for thes crttion 
fe natomical priparat ons, and of a 
pr sf esstonal library, , 
Dr. Clark spared no trouble to 
make this code as perfect as | 
sible, having net only consulted 
the be st writers on the subject of 
hospita)s, but also corresponded 
v ith several eminent physicians, 
whose situations m tmproved and 
well-conducted infirmaries furnish 
ed them with the best 1 
formation. Nor did his veal st D 
here. Thinkine he observed 1 fe. 
neral lukewarmiune ‘Ss towards the ar- 
ranvements of the new code, he 
resented to every subscrilar— 
The result of an Inge } into the 
state of various infirmaries; a com. 
parative view of the success of the 
practice in the improved and in the 
old infirmaries, and a proposal for 
the improvement and extension ot 
the Infirmary at Newe astle. It 
was hie ambition to render it a mo- 
del tor the unprovement of similar 


ry 
‘ 


‘ ue 


I 
4 
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tutions; and he sorg)ht to se 
cure the active co-operation of the 
rovernors In hts measures, vy £1 
ing them meontrovertible evicence 
of the preat advantages to be et 


ted from them. Dr. 
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and circulated 2mong the governors 
before their anniversary mecting i 
Aueust. At that general meeting 
‘twas unanimously resolved, © 7 dat 
the Inf MTV, in is then shulé, Was 
bur sll calcu ited toancwer the bene- 
V if nt pu roses ( f such an ! istrinuti ms 
a commitlee Wa empowered fo carry 
the projecte 1 improvements into exccu- 
fon, anda subscrip. ion Ope ed to de- 
fray ibe necessary expenses. 

' «Inthe projected extenston {the 
building, which thus recerved the 
unanimous sanction of the 2OvVe! 
nors, were included wards for th 
reception of persons labouring un- 


| TOV sion 


der contamious fever; a 
without which, Dr. Clar] 
serves, “every infirmary must be 


very defective.” In the original 


) ‘ } . 4 - } : . 
plan, 12 beds were assigned to this 


purpose, but cons derable dovia- 
tions from it were found necessary 
inthe execution, and among others, 


the fever wards were e ) 
as to contam YO pa ent : Wn 


rence of opinion prevailed as to its 
safety. Its to be lamented, that 
the opinions ef all the medical off- 
cers of the charity had not been 
previously ascertained; and that, 
in the original report, the fever 
wards are designated as destined to 
fevercases ‘of accidental occurrence.’ 
Dr. Clark informs us that he relied 
on his views being understood by 
the governors, and by his col- 
leaeues, from the extent of the fe- 
ds; and it cannot be de- 
nied, that it would have been ridi- 
culous to provide 12, and still more 
to prepare 20 beds, for fevers, if 
they were to be limited to cases of 
fever ori rNATINO within an hospital 


ver Wal 


witch can only contain OO patients. 
ry) ’ - , 
The WOrdes : ‘ ia Mii OCCUTIT ENC. 


Were introduced (as he states) to 
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and more valyable mass of evidence 
on the subject, than is any where 
to be found in the annals of medh- 
cine. As he was aware that the 
majority of the governors were un- 
acquainted with the nature of the 
question, ke also collected, with 
great labour, the sentiments of 
most of the leading médical cha- 
racters of Great Britain, supposing 
that the weight of authority would 
influence the issue of the question. 
It happened otherwise; his plan, 
thou oh supported by the unanimous 
approbation of his very numerous 
and most respectable professional 
correspondents, was rejected by a 
ereat Majority of governors, at a 
general meeting, held June 2ith, 
[sO2. 

«“ The increasing violence of Dr. 
Clark’s complaints {to which the 
great additional fatigue from his 
extensive correspondence on the 
subject of contagion certainly con- 
tributed, ) now obliged him to con- 


sent to a temporary suspension of 


practice; and as he had, m the 
preceding year, under somew hat 
sumilar symptoms, derived essential 
advantage from the Buxton waters, 
he determined to try them again. 
He according]y set out for Buxton 
in the following month. ‘The short 
period of three weeks, to which he 
restricted his absence, was certainly 
inadecuate to the removal, or con- 
siderable alluviauon, of syimptems, 


which. by Jore continuance, had 
Waite ’ Dy Ol Y CONUNUANEL, dig. 


. sj , 
become constitutional, and hed 
: . j; er 
arisen to so wuarming a h ETC. He 


‘4 
owever, no nducement to 
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prolone jy Foy i Buaxt 1) Noy 
pra tbeeda AiiS Stel oil rt ulolle iaslie 
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' > . } . . , + Peay } ‘ 
ther the bath nor the internal use 


ot the Waters were O] any use to 


. ’ . ’ } 

him, and he therefore obeved the 
; ‘ 12 Tas eal : > ’ 
frequent calls waicd were miade on 
: y ) 4 ’ ’ : ener . 
him for advice, anc, alter visiting 
OT aes,” , 
Ayah CLICS ea nd es CuUNe §f UW) edt , 
. . , 

Neweastl. Durtre this tour he 
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became personally acquainted wit 
some distinguished medical pricti- 
tioncrs, who were known to him 
from their works, and with whom 
he had corresponded on professional 
subjects. Among these, the justly 
oa ag Dr. James Currie met 
mm Vv appo : 
Their A etn - ro 
: ings and me. 
dical correspondence had inspired 
them with mutual esteem; they 
now became personally known to 
each other, and a great degree ot 
confidence and intimacy obtained 
between them, which only termi. 
nated by Dr. Clark’s death. ‘To 
the dreadful sufferings which led 
to that event, Dr. Currie was long a 
witness ; and, while he lamented 
the fatal progres of a disease which 
no human aid could remove, ad. 
mired the unshaken fortitude and 
placid resignation which his friend 
displayed, and which he was hin- 
self called upon, after so short an 
interval, toexert. A disease which, 
at the period of his first interview 
with Dr. Clark, had already made 
creat progress, has since laid him 
also mthe grave; and in a few 
months the medical profession has 
lost two of its brightest ornaments. 
At Manchester, Dr. Clark saw the 
truly venerable Dr. Percival, Dr. 
Ferriar, and Mr. White; aad im 
discourse with them, those suffer 
MM{YSy which no medical aid could 
r lieve, were, for the moment, sue 
pended by the extraordinary inter 
est which he always took 1 the 
judicious discussion of medical 
questions. "The vigour which he 
displaved m_ these conversauodsy 
under so wich bodily Janguor, and 
so harassing a train of complaints 
was remarked with surprise by the 


waht 
md who accompanied Aim. 
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archdeacon Paley, whom he had 
advised to vo there for the benent 
of the waters. “That truly eminent 
man was then engaged i fintshing 
his Narurat T'HrovoGy 3 but < 
completion of that great  under- 
taking was frequently interrupted 
by severe accessions of a paintul 
disorder, under which he had long 
laboured, and which has since pro- 
ved fatal, Dr. Clark often express- 
ed his admiration at the fortitude 
with which he bore the most pine 
ful attacks; and at the readiness, 
aml even cheartulness, with which, 
on the first respite from pain, he 
resumed his literary labours. When 
itis considered thac the 26th chap- 
ter of his work was written under 
these circumstances, what he has 
said of the Atieviarions oF Pain 
acquires additional w eight. It is 
nota philosopher , th e fu i} enoy- 
ment of health, who talks ] lip yhtly 
of an evil which he may suppose at 
a distance. When Dr. Paley 
speaks of the power which pain has 
‘of shedding a ‘satisfaction ever in- 
tervals f ease, qb ch few nj MAS 


exceed 3’? and asicces as. * Phat a@ 
man ee Om severe froin, 18, for 


ie nme, in possesstan of feelings 
wh. ib oF disit id irbed ie al hb Canno’ we 
dart,’ the 


’ 


»: cntiment flowed from 
his own feelings. He was himsel! 
that man : and it IS COTIS( Late rv, 
amidst the numerons diseases to 
Ww “s the human frame is liabl - 

Wo compatibie they are 
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so well suited to his disposition and 
pl ursuits, he was called by his pro- 
fessional ates and it ts to be las 
meated that with them he resumed 
his plan for anneaing general fever 
wards to the Newcasde Intirmary,. 
1 have before mentioned how much 
importance he attached to it; and 
he moreover felt himself bound to 
his medical corvespondents, to neg- 
lect no means of carrying a mea 
sure, which, at his request, they 
had exe rted thi ‘mse lve s§ lo support. 
Such were the motives which in- 
duced him to recomintnd an appli 
cation to the bishop of Durham, 
as grand visitor of the charity, to 
appo iat a gvencral mecting to take 
into com ideration the propriety of 
the vote of the 2th of June. A 
requisition, very numerously «and 
respectably signed, was accordingly 
transmitted to hts lordship, who, 
in compliance with it, directed a 
srencral meeting to be held on the 
12th of October. Atthat mecting, 
a much more numer us attendance 
of governors took place, than had 
ever been known; but as the plen 
fur admitting contagious J:sen 
mto the fever wards had excited 
ry great alarm, tt was notih TO 
for the niterest of the charity to 
press the que ton. Ac mpromise 
therefore re }>! lace, by Which it 


wis agreed, thai tfa i separate fever 
house, nto ved by the grand vi- 


’ 


siter, were not nile by the “Ist 
of October, 1808, he shouid be 
CMpPOvye re d roopen the {i ver wards 
of the hospital for the general vee 
ception of patients. Though the 
plans which Dr. Clark _ $9 Cal 

nesthy — a were thus }aid 
aside, } Bae | a asure to 
ace seen in ancther way, the 
ehiet ¢ bie cts which he had in view, 
By the addition to the buildin, 
which he projected and executed, 
the Infirmaiy has become adequate 
Do to 
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tothe purposes : of that heise >yolent in- 
stitution; and a fever house having 
been ne, Psy t 1S hope ad that it 
will lead to the appointment oe a 
board of health, and to the adoption 
of those regul. tions by which the 
town of Ne scastle, and its po ypulous 
ne i¢hbourhood,m: nay be rescuedtrom 
the baneful effects s of CO ntagion. 
“From this time Dr. Clark's 
heaith gradually deciined. His 
consiitutional stomach complaints 
became more violent, and the ir- 
regular action of the heart which 
accompanied, and was certain 
date if not produced by thein, 
gajned proportionable strength. The 
cased languor and irritability of 
the habit were also greatly increa- 
sed, and the tew hours he allotted 
to rest were passed in watchtulne : 
or broken and disturbed slumb: 
Those who have suffered from Si 
milar complaints, will know how 
to estimate the 7 al and vigour of 
mind which enabled |! 


him, under 


th L€ ir pressure, to pursus his fi)- 
a + oe 
fessi Thai GuUties Wily win med 
° r ‘ ‘ 
assiduity. ‘Lhese « ions, awa 
the resistance his constitution {in 
Many respects 2 strong one) rade 
5 2 } : , } } +! ow 
to his C4 ipa . % hit 4b LIT 
progress in a great degree; and 
his. vs . ee fae 
US fri€nds and wie public were mit- 
Se) } ) ¢) ls , e 4 
tering@themseives Unit is most va- 
i o - . 
luable life might be prolon zed ior 
7s . ’ ’ 
many years, when, i the Jast week 
4 ’ 5 } . “i e . 
of October, LSOt, he was hrsi at- 


tacked Dy that disease Wich was 
destined to close it. Wiathout ap- 
parent cause, he was semed with 
violent pan ot the stom ch and 
bowels, attended by a total inter- 
ruption of the functions of the lat- 
ter, and by severe nausea. The 
means which he employcd, how- 
ever, aan eeaaekten yimptoms, 
and he continued tree froni them, 
under the use of very mild reme- 
dies, for near tice weeks after. 








Joun Crark. 
. 
On the 13th of November, he had 
a second and much more severe a. 
tack. ‘Lhe violence Of the sym. 
pl nis give ris se tO suspic! ns ot 
mMiammation, and excited the most 
serious apprehensions fer his imme. 
diate Saicty. They Weré avain aj 
ter a few days removed, but n rt 
till the most powertul remedies 
had been employ ed. Amidst the 
alarm oeen this very severe at 


AVA 
awakened in the minds of his me. 
dical friends, they obs fved, with 
still sre iter App ehe nh sion le both in 
the mode of its accession and it it 
symptoms which marked ji § pro- 


’ ‘ ik : » }° 
pri Is May SLi 4 i? mndicaty ns ty 
{ 


- 


PALI ACSION Lil the stomach, or 
ii some portion of the alimentary 
canal, ‘Phe melancholy prospect 
thi: opened, of severe and protract. 
ed suilering, could not be hidden 
from Dr. Clark. Lven betore the 
attack m Ociober, he had seer, rea- 
son to su spect the existence ot si me 
organic affection in the organs con 
tie cied with divestion. These SUS 
picions were ereatly increased | 
Ghat attack, and in the course ol 
the second were confirmed to a de 


¢ Spans” 
oree W a never atter vieldedt 


any steady hope recovery. 
ob RS gh “ this cain nion oy his case 
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symptoms, on the madequdey 
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any means the art of mecicine 1 
hi hes to tneir rem Vilbg and on un 
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was probably roverved. To te 

reasons ‘iis medical advisers ae 

ren to remove or W Cukea th! 5 

iction, id wi ich the obscurity 

tara hung « over his case in some 
9g 


he aNe 
poiuts furnished them with, 2 
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He admitted that 
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weight; but, balancing the diffi- 
culties of the different conclusions 
with a stre ‘neth ot rid gment which 
rose superior to hope ‘and fear, he 
formed his inference with as much 
convectness lS if he had been calle ‘dl 
to decide on the case of a stranger. 

“Tris fortunate tor those who are 
doomed to sink under hi Ingeriwe ise 
orders, When they are ignorant of 
their nature, and of the sutlerings 
which await them, The present 
are not aggravated by the anticipa- 
tion of tuture evils, and the Fatal 
term to which the disease is tend- 
ing, opens, ofien slowly and by 
almost imperceptible gradations, 
upon them. ‘io see the inevitable 
yet slow approach of death ; to be 
aware that the path to it will be 
marked by excessive pain; nay, 


tobe able, from a knowledee ot 
the nature of the disease, to fore- 
see, IN a Great Measure, the pecu- 
har nature of the sufferings which 
itis likely to produce in its course, 
15 indeed airvineg situation. ‘This 
trial it was Dr. Clark’s fate to ex- 


perience, trom. tl period to that 
ot his death: and the resienatien 
und fortitude he displiyed under it, 
Were proois ino nar mind, 

“ Thouph the ebstruction which 
had threatened | if Wals OVCTe- 
come, there was nething bke a re- 

e 
lurn of health. ‘he tunctions of 
ihe importa i . whie! had 
he Nn THe Se ePase, Were neve 
t ¥ rest Te id f thie i { 
materval he Was Wwe’ | VioO- 
ent symptoms wa d in con- 


petite for food wholly aburdoned 
hin m, but ne jt Ll. in gencral, ati 
al solute j athing ot it: and, 
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was also mueh increased, and his 
nighis were sleepless. Under the 
accumulated weight of these com- 
plaints, he returned to his protes- 
sional avoe: (MONS. His medical 
advisers thought it best to consent 
to this ina hited degree. It was 
found almost impossible tor him to 
refuse complying with the urgent 
applications for advice, while he 
went oul for the advartage of exer- 
cise, and absolute confinement was 
found very injurious to him. He 
gave cso abundant proof that hrs 


} 


mind had lost aes t its virour, 
and could go through the necessary 
exertions without fatii rue, While he 

Was apt to sink into d jection when 
wricctly miectve. Dr. Clark al- 


wavs expressed his conviction that 


this permission was benehcrals; and 
’ ’ . ‘ 
though it may not be wholly sate 


to draw wunounference trom his Op!- 


nin, attached as he was to a re 

of utility ond acti nm, Vel certamiy 

CVCTY sh) inahnee suppor: “d if, it 
ge ii 


is olten a atrestron ef some ditht 
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sacrificed his personal ease and 
comfort to the weltare of those 
who consulted him, it was perhaps 
i impo ssible, 

«The respite, during which he en- 
gaged once more in business, dic 
not last many weeks; the diseased 
oreans were evidently unequal to 
their offices; and, even under ap- 
parently considerable action of the 
remedies employed, his bowels al- 
lowed a gradual accumulation. 
Total obstruction again ensued ; 
the same harassing train’ of sym- 
ptoms returned; and though im- 
mediate danger was once more re- 
moved, the attack left him with 
reduced streneth, and with addi- 
tronal evidence ct fixed local aifec- 
tior. Similar accessions became 
more frequeat dining the month of 
December, while the troublesome 
symptoms, which continued during 
the interv.ls, gamed strength, and 
his increasing debility and waste of 
substance pointed out at once the 
dangerevs nature of his disease, and 
the inadequacy Of the renedies em- 
sg to remove it. Untortunate- 
jy those medicines were, not on ly 
in the oO} Mmions ot his med} Cc al 
friends who attended atm at New- 

castle, but in those of other most 
eminent physict ins ia were con- 
sulted by him, the most powerful 
and best aday ced to los case. In 
this urgent crisis they unanimously 
recommended the use of Chelten- 
ham, andatterwardsot Bath, waters; 
and as he felt that the trial should 
not be delayed, he vet out for Chel- 
tenham on the 22d of January, 
1805. 

« From the waters of Choltenham 
he experienced no ees - und 
therefore, 2s a last resource, rbout 
the close of February, quitte ‘d that 
place for Bath. While he remained 
at Cheltenhim, he suflered = re- 
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during the last of 


which, forthe first ¢! ime, th he nature 
of what was rejected DY vom 


tin 
afforded iMmcontr aver ‘ible evidence 
of the inverted ; ction of the sto. 


mach being commun creed to 
conside rable portion of the bi Wels 3 
a symptom trom which, De. Clark 
Observed, he had o: ily ‘howe n one 
or two miraculous cases of 
very. 

“The bad accounts which Dr, 
Clark had transmitted to the writer 
of this narrative from Cheltenham, 
had prepared him for an unfavour. 
able change in his appearauce, and 
he accordin ely found hi im much 
weakened and 1 duced in substance; 
but, except in moments of exer. 
ciate pain, or of sickness more 
intolerable than pain, his mind 
continued calm and unshaken. He 
evidently entertained no hopes af 
the removal of his complaints, of 
even of consider: ible alle Viation to 
them from the Bath waters; but he 
seemed to feel satistaction in prov- 
ing his respect for the opinions of 
his medical friends, by a punctual 
compliance with their advice. At 
Bath he was atte nded by Dr wy Flags 
garth and Falco ner, who had 
been hi aggre nondents, “and by he 
triend Dr. James Currie, whom 
1icne: sing il} health om 1d compelled 
to quit his situati at Live rpool 
for a less “Ae “practice . Un- 
der these GIStingu ise : Pag ici : ” 
his friends had at least he console 
tion to feel that no assistance was 
wanting W hich medical ability a nd 
know ledvre could supply. 

“ Por some time the wam bath, 
and the internal use of Bath water, 
seemed of service. His nights were 
rather better, and he was able to 

take more nourishment. He had 
also a respite from an attack of 
nearly double the length of any 
which he had enjoyed from the two 
preceding months. Sull, however 
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not a day passed without conside- 
rable and c anaes Nausea, and 
frequent p. in. His loathing ot 
food, in some degree, conuaued : 


he rarely slept for more than half 


> | . 
an hour together, and his days 
rere P: issed Th 1. Ingreor, and often 


in an intolerable state of nervous 
isriations Under these unfavour- 
able appearances, h ou? h he rather 
improved in looks an J strength, 
neither Dr. Clark nor his medical 
friends could be sanguine in their 
hopes that his disease was yielding, 
or tat they could prevent a return 
of obstruction, ‘heir apprehen- 
sions Were but too soon realized ;— 
symptoms of gradual accumulation 
in the bowels again returned: and 
notwithstanding , every ettort was 
made to avert ” the evil, complete 
obstruction took place, and brought 
with it all the dreadful train ef suf- 
ferings which he had so often un- 
derrone. No previcus attack had 

een so severe: for several days it 
resisted the most powerful reme- 
dies; and he at one time seemed 
— under the violence ot the 
symptoms, and the strong action of 
the m edicines ernploved to remove 
them. In this state he sent for his 
second son, then at Cambridge ; 


the eldest wes ite — , 1 
- eet WetsS sik (OO frea a - 


Sa 
Vi , , 


siance, to atlow uw reasonable hope 
‘4 


( 
Of hts arrival before his fither’s 
dissolution. 

“ The relief which Dr r, Clark at 
this time ¢ perienced, turned ont 
More considerable than he or his 
Medical tiiends had dared to ex- 
pect; nor can it be denied that a 
att degy Ol hope was ratsed in 
their breasts. “The effect of the 
remedies by which the action of the 
bow: Is wi as promoted, proved more 
tavou trable than on any former oc- 
~~. tion: he beean to tuke more 
food, and to sleen a little better ; 


by «} . | ’ } : ha 
Pa] os ‘4% aaa or ea a had man) (ile 
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stressing feelings, Which at once de- 
stroved his comfort and ailorded 
very strong presumption of the un- 
sl bdu d state of his dise ASC, he cere 
tainly had, during this last period, 
more flattering symptoms than in 
any formerinterval. But the close 
ot his sullering was at hand. On 
the 4th of April he was sized with 
bilious vomiting, attended by great 
reneral irritation of the system, 
and intolerable languor. These 
oymageonse continued through a 

reat part of the mpht, but were 
Sallae dt betove morning, and he 
passed the two toll wig days 
much in bis usual state. On the 
7th he had a similar attack, and it 
became apparent that the disor- 
dered state of his stomach Was CONe 
nected with, and in all probability 
dependent On, Ac¢ umulation m the 
bi wels. "Lhis state Was the more 
alarming, because no meas had 
been neglected to obviate its recur- 
rence. The remedics used to re- 
move it, were mol more ellectual 
than those employed for preven- 
tion. On the evening of the I1th, 
ymptoms of peritoneal inflamma 
tion Manifested themselves; and 
thougn parti lreliet wasr peare dly 
obtained, the inflammation ran its 
course uninterrupted, and termi- 

ited on the lsh in mortification. 
Under this, and absolute inanition 
trom want of ne: vishm ent, he sunk 
inthe evening of that dav. It 
not my wish to dwell on the suffer. 
ines which marked this last period 
of his life. Perhaps no state of du- 
ease to which the trame is ltable, 
can produce any more dithcult to 
endure. ‘The most excructating 
prin was accompanied by, or «al- 
ternated with, that harassing sick- 
ness which accompanies inflanma- 
tion of the intestines. Opiates, 
which for a time allayed the sym- 
ptoms, at length lest their effect, 
and 
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and hi t ] ey came alm: t @€Ne 
tirely slecples.. It is surprising 
tinat, aster pro! icted and severe 
oan +: eC “eer 

AN pmihess, is constitulion snouk 
y rep cp 

have struggled so long with thes 


' rh 
accumu te ‘d evils; and with so 
small a portion ot tood, that ii 
seemed insuthcent to support lie, 


even if ne morbid action had been 
present to undermine it. It would 
not be doing justice to Dr. Clark's 
memory merely to say, that he 
bore the trial with fortitude; im 
truth, he exhibited to the last the 
leading r features of his chiracter— 
warm ‘attachment to his triends and 
tives, general benevolence, and 

e improvement ot his 
Fle with 


rel; 
anxiety for th 


profession. expressed, 


unteigned feeling, his regret that 
Mrs. sare and their second son 
shouk 1} e the pam of witne ny 
his sufferings ; and studied, by all 
possible means, (though they were 
generally defeated by their aitec- 


tionate assiduity,) to remove them 
irom the paintul $ at the most 
e¢ moments. Within four days 

this death, while labouring under 
the fatal symptoms which indi 


CCcue 


irvine 


te d 


its immediate approach, he in- 
quired into the cause of one of his 
friends with anxious solicitude ; 


examined his complaints with ap- 
parently as much interest, and as 
uninterrupted attention, as if he 
had himself been at ease and well ; 
and gave his opinion and directions 
with his accustomed clearness and 
precision. His attachment to his 
profession was conspicuous throueh 
the whole of hisillness. “he intro- 
duction of a medical topic of im- 
portance, had always the eifect of 
calling, for the time, his thoughts 
from his own situation 3 nor were 
the interest and animation they ex- 
ited, more remarkable than his per- 
fect recoll ectio ny, uM impaired - judg. 
meu, and clear discrim! nation. 





Joun Cr oR. 


¢ Dr. Clark’s remains Were, a 
His own re puCcst, ral a sited, On ft 

bh of April, int the church-yard 
ot tage ae near Baths; near the 
grave of his friend, the late Mr. 
ines, of Benton Hi use, Near 
Ne We astle. 


“Dr. Clark w: 5 twice married, 
By his first wife, who was a widow 
he hadtwo ce aie both of v hi a 
died in early infancy. In 1783 
he married miss Susan Heath, 


of Newcastle ; by whom he had 
a dauphter and eight sons; of 
whom tour and the daughter have 
with her survived to deplore his 
los Se 
‘Though it is chiefly 
sional man that 
Clark to the un 
I cannot refrain 
slightly On his gre al respectabilit y 
in private lie. We there find him 
an attectionate husband and father, 
a warm and steady triend, an in- 
duly rent master, a man of uns 
bounded benevolence, and equally 
inaccessible to suspicion and meas 
pitble of practising deceit. ‘This 
extraominary simplicity of cha 
racter is always interesting; and 
when united with great intellect, ial 
powers becomes peculsarly attrac- 
tive. Dr. Clark was rather hasty 
in his temper ; a fault which | 1S $0 
often connected with great and ge- 
nerous qualitie 3 that “ generally 
meets with too much indulgence in 
oiten absurdly 


as a profes. 
Oo oher Dr. 
of the society, 
trom. t uching 


I wish 


Lie * 


society > nay, ! 
considered as an madication of those 
virtues with which tt is not unre 
muently united. oe wus a hrm 


gu 
i — 
believer in Christianity, and had m 
9° } aHert 
pleasure in re marking - eters 


hs, and 


which a reliance on is trutas, an 
the practice ot its duti ICSy “have r 
enabling men to bear the evils « 
life with resivnation, and to mee 


ote Lows ‘* ” 


do eh 
Cal biad se hice Biles 
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[From Mr. LIAsseLu’ 


: “ he time — land reside lat 

12 1¢ may be said 

ff we been at aes very summit of 
his merit, and also of his extrava- 
ances. He kept at this _ no 
a than eivht saddle-hor: al 
livery, at the : ign ot the White 
Lion, opposite to his house, and 
was absurd enough to wish to be 
considered as a horse-dealer, but 
unfortunately he did not know grad 
humert. ferrent, quid nony—wherem 


j / 


his real sireneth lay.—Frequently, 
horses for which O-day he would 
give a purse of thitv or tortv ue 


NCAts, he would sell on the d t\ tol- 


lowing for half that sum, or per- 
haps for le & 3 but as the honest 
fraternity ot horse-dealer knew 
their man, and wouid take his note 


1 


| , 
attwoon onths, he could the more 
- is . 
easily iat iyFe Lill | POPCUSIEV, oh i 
oO i c 
appear for a short time im cash; until 
’ b | ' o 
Ppayecday came, Waen io. a picture 


4 


was produced as a doucem Art 


newal of the notes. Such was the 
practice unul he had accumulated 
debts to nenormous amount, canned 
brought himself to the brink of that 


fatal pre. 1 ice [rom which he iell 
‘Never to li pe arauin,” 

A Ms VIS ONC SOUTCEe of calamity, 

w! , neeties hrs madustry, bon 

which he was remarkable, nor hi 

talenis, Which were rare and Utran- 


see! t, were by any means ad 
e CT C. bhis WH - 
I to I 9 OWwWats a fe t] 

n , - CLISC( ST AIREDD bie, would 
SUMCliiMmes Obtum a prctare worth 
ity pt wis for the renewal ot a 
us Can nmthen be wondered it, 
waen thus ! tby picture-dealers, 
mi “(ly Mal’, i xeemerchants, aa 
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hole string of 


ef élerasy Chat he should at leneth 
have sunk under such ac umulated 
burthens of misery and mischief? 
Phis was m realitv the facts; he 

heaped folly — folly with such 
dire i Sp , that a fortune of ten 
thousand pounds per anu would 
have pro. ed msuthcient tor the SUuD- 
port ot bis wast 

Tt jias been already observed, 
that no man was more accessible to 
Hattery than Moriand, and the more 
gross and strony the ‘mode wheren 


‘and pl dig lity. 


it was served up, the more highly 
Was il relished. An ostler, ol post. 
boy, applauding his observations, 
was sure to be touched in the palm 
with nalt-a-crown, or perhaps to 
receive a pair of leather breeches, 
litile i worse for wear: his ace 
sof this cast were so nue 
mIerOUS, that there WilS scarcely i 
driver on the north road, within 
hity milesof London, that was not 
known to him; nor was there A 


, rif oyey . 
AR Ladd athe \ 4 


blood-horse of any note, whose pe- 
digree and performances he could 
not relate with a tonishing facility. 
Phere was an inn at High rate, 
favorite resort of hi 9 where i 
pri ices and vercien jul lores of the 
vinp, generally stopped npon their 
return to the country to refresh 
themselves and their hon es, Here 
OuUl arlist Us d regul ily tot ike his 
stand, and here, mdeed, he wag 
completely at home; receiving the 
compume! ; OF eV ry one that 
clered them, m return for which 
he always, although very impru- 
UCHLI» consid “ad it his duty 


‘? ‘rT 
1} 


pet) i’ Te of) ° 
: : .9 ° ° ° 
oo 5 ‘quel tiv. Wilna prpe 1h his 
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door of the house, and Lai! the car- 
riages as they passed im succession 
before him ; and trom being so well 
known, he was generally greeted 
in return, by a fatnihiar salute from 
the postillion. “Lhe consequence he 
attached to this species of homage, 
as an illustiation of his great merit, 
in so very active a scene, Is almost 
beyond belief. 

« Among these qualifications, 
which determine the jusiness of this 
artist’s character, his knowledge of 
the horse has been admired as clear 
and unclouded: and, in truth, it 
constituted one of his favorite stu- 
dies. Callirg upon the writer hereof 
one morning, Mr. Stubbs’s work 
upen the anatomy of this animal 
accidentally caught his eye, and so 
strougly riveted bis attention, that 
he was induced to request the loan 
of it; which was readily granted. 
This work he investigated very nil- 
nutely, and pronounced it to be the 
best preduction he had ever seen 
upon the subject. 

“ An objection has been taken to 
Morland, that he coult rot draw a 
blood-horse with fiee and accuracy. 
Compared with Giipta or Stubbs, 
the charge may posstbly be true, 
for the latter of these gentlemen 
was the god of Morland’s 
idolauwy ; but those who assert that 
he could not display the correct 
form of the race-horse, or the hunt- 
er, must have been ignorant of the 
pictures Which he adorned with 
ethose beautiful figures, viz. the 

First of Septeriter Morning, and the 
Sew Hunang pieces, engraved by 
Beil. ‘Vhe enersy and spirit emae 
nating from the eye of the horse, 
corresponding to the fire of his pas- 
SiON, im the first of these pieces, 1S, 
perhaps, us lively a touch, and in 
as ire atone of colerme, as any 
encil has ever exhibticd. 


“ Before Morland sought ihe pig- 


stye, he was seldom out Of the ctgh! 


as he degraded himeslf in !:fe, the 
. \< ° ee . ‘“9 4. 
efforts of his pencil declined iy the 


same proportion 3 and after his f. 
culties had become impatred, which 
was some time antecedent to his 
death, his pictures became washy, 
meagre, and unfinished ; indeed, 
a disorder in his hands had rep. 
dered him incapable of painting, 
at least for three years before his 
death. In this dilemna he had re. 
course to the chalk and crayon style 
of drawing, in which he proved as 
successiul as at any former period 
of his lite. 

“ Ttewill be thought a little singu. 
Jar, that whilst his drawings were 
so meritorious, and of which in 
this work we have given specimens, 
his pictures should fall so far short 
of his original excellence: such is, 
nevertheless, the undoubted fact. 

Upon his return from Leicester. 
shire, he found his picture and 
horseedealing friends very solicitous 
io renew thetr visits: this, howe 
ever, he would not encourage, but 
trom that moment studtously avoid. 
ed all society, and with only a 
single creny to hawk his pictures 
about the town, was Invisible tor 
months together, even to those 
truly sincere frtends who lamented 
his unpardonable mismanagement, 
and would have zealously pro- 
moied his welfare, 

So strongly was the mind of this 
iHefxced artist impressed with the 
idea that he should come to inhabit 
a gaol before his dissolation, that 
he actually visited the King's Benen 
prison inceg., to ascertain what kind 
of a gusto he might have tor con- 
finement; yet, so great was his 
dread of the toreseen reality, that 
be declared nothing short ot abso- 
lute necessity should ever compel 
him to vield himself up to the myr- 


midons of the law. k 
+ it 











































« Tt was now that he began to feel 
the ill effects of having premature 
ly involved himself in debt ; if he 
was seen to walk the streets, he 
was sure to be dogged, or at least 
he thought himself dogged by 
some lurking creditor, before he 
could reach his habitation, where, 
although he made use of every pre- 
caution, he was nevertheless fre- 
quently discdvered; but, whenever 
he surmised this to be the cise, he 
would suddenly decamp without 
beat of drum, and in a few days 
after, his trusty dependents, or 
HANGERS ON, Would be dispatched 
to fetch away his tmpl!ements. 
Thus incessantly harassed by the 
apprehension of being lodged ma 
prison, he thought it best to run 
the gauntlet through the four. coun- 
ties adjacent to the metropoits. 

“ Amongst the particular excgl- 
lencies of Morland in the favorite 
branches ot his professional pursuit, 
we should not forget to enumerate 
his peculiar, and very nice discrimi- 
nation of the temale form in the 
fashions of the time in which he li- 
ved, so as to give precisely wiaat 
was proper, without any outrage 
tonature, or rendermg his objects 
uncouth, in forming comparisons 
of them with the fashions of other 
tumes. Any prejudice in favor of 
a particular fashion was by him 
disdained; and what may seem 
paradoxical, although he dressed 
his females in the habit of the day, 
most of them are, nevertheless, just 
such as they will be seen and ad- 
Mired in a century hence. 

_“ An early study of the works of 
st Joshua had taught him the art 
Of avoiding the super, fuous, and that 
in order to pourtray an elegant fi- 
gure upon the canvass, it was 2bso- 
utely nece sary to hit off a free, 
wy, and unconstrained air. 

Modcra habits and costume may 
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suit the dauber of an hour, but a 
superior ambition should animate 
the fainter, who, like Zeusis, 
aspires to paint always for immorta- 
lity. Such an artist must make his 
subjects a species of non-deseript, by 
rendermg them @-/a made, but at 
the same time contrive them so that 
they should never be altogether out 
of iashion. 

‘It is with the attitude and mo. 
tion of un elegant woman, as it is 
with the fleeting imaces of fancy, 
her turn and contour must be 
caught instantly by the phrensy- 
rolling eye of. the painter’s imagi- 
nation, or, like the amy vision, it 
vanishes to rise no more 

“ We have before stated chat Mor- 
Jand at his outset in life, and whilst 
under the instructions of his father, 
accompanied the old gentleman on 
a trip to Margate, and that he 
started there as a portrait-painter, 
althouch many of his pieces re- 
mained unfinished. In this line, 
however, he was successful in a 
certain degree, although the por- 
traits which the writer has seen are 
not highly to be commended, at 
least, if that flattery which charac- 
terizes the pencil of modern artists, 
is to be infailibly considered as a 
criterion of excellence. 

“ We do not by any means, here, 
wish to insinuate that artists of the 
present day compromise their re- 
putation by tnfusing the resem- 
blance of knowledge or merit into 
the subiccts they delineate ; on the 
contrary, we are inclined to think, 
that, without proper attention to 
some little degree of complaisance’ 
in this respect, a portrait-painter 
of the present day must feel the 
bitter pangs of proud nerlect. 

«“ Morland had become from habit 


so very strict a copier of nature, - 


that even if the depredations of dis- 


ease had distorted the features of - 
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the person who sat to him, there is 
every reason to 
would have made a mi 
ing a defect, if he could but har 
pr: duced a COFFEE! bike ness: for it 
was 1m po: sstble tor him to resist the 
impulse that might seize him atthe 
moment, as frequently with the 
gravest face he has be eh seen to 
paint the most luety TOUS SU yect. 
Of his severity in this parti taba 
some notice is taken in snother part 
of this work; we allude bere +> his 
satirical touches upon the intamors 
productions he taty tubers: let it 
only be remembered, that when an 
opportunity olfere d of produc ier a 
sign to his cottage inn, it was sure 
to be the face of some of his ac- 
quaintance, when he would convert 
the visage of his 
friend into that of a dor, a cat, a 
lion, or any other animal that best 
suited his whim. 

“¢ Morland, trom his natural predi- 
lection for rural seeuery, was nei- 
ther calenlated for, nor did he in 
any de ‘gree court, this department 
of the art. What he performed 
was im his younger ra Sy and ob- 
truded upon him by the necessities 
of his father. Sometimes, indeed, 
he would spontaneously begin a 
portrait, but this was more te 
evince his ability, than trom his m- 
clination to gr itity the party he 
pourtrayed. His” best portraits 
were very much in the style of 
Rembrandt, and it ts worthy of 
note, that he fell into the same er- 
ror with that celebrated artist-—of 
painting his subjects older than they 
were. 


oA pic 


‘ 


Most maimnate 


ture ot Mr. John ¥ AaVNCS, 


which Morland poaroted, may be 
said more to resembic Remibrandr’s 
manner aw even. wry » thins 
niece he h. »shown atamiliag know. 
ane of that master’s pract . Re 
colering and iouchi g are simular, 

+? 

-~ 
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beheve that li ; 


las great a body of m+. 
re used in general by 


{ 
4” 2 | ’ cot a ° . . 
“Phe portrait of Mr. Baynes isin 
appearmec considerably older than 
t! it ranilemin L the tout ensemb? 


deficient in what 

‘s still as a 
Sritere +? }, ‘ . \" ° 

pamaner ik mas tohin c merit. Por. 


trait-pamtine, however, it must be 


1) ~ #8 oe eee 
Cth i CAT) seared was not 
.: 7 s@ “—? ‘; 1, low ? ee 4 
MES forte, ANG He resmgnisned it in 
time to make himself a painter of 
the scenery of | wil country, and 
to qualify Dimselt for that de ‘part. 
mentun whten he vt ‘d forth, in 
the sequel, with unrivalled splen- 
al, 

“ Rural scenery, although a vast 


must be allowed, 

; and however excursive 
the soaring fancy of man may be, 
he must, in order to ple: ise, be ac. 
curate m his delmeations and imi- 
tations as a painter. 

“ In copyige nature we are some- 
times led to copy a defect, and in- 
deed it is no very easy task to cull 
all that may ple ase the eye, and 
avoid every thi ing formal or dis. 
torted. It is by sketchii ng resem- 
blances of nature in the field, ind 
by comparing them with chee of 
the puinier’s representations, that 
we shall be enabled to determine 
the proper choice. ‘The artist irom 
hi: sual may ascertain. wl iat will 
please, but nature all prolitic, has 
so many little, and compar: atively 
unintere stings — that a well in- 
structed t absolutely necessary 
to make the selection. 

“ Moriand, at his very outset, 
shewed a precocity of judgment; 
he knew that general ideas were 
Morey de i ing th: in loc alorcon fined 
subjects, and this prin ciple le he made 
uniting to rural sceners 


1S limits 


iste is 


hit guide, 
the « harnet 
excellencies of the rustic. 
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« Tn delineating the p portraits of 
‘the human face ly ine, ’ his S: ga 
ih {rom copy ing 


city p! evented! 
of nature; it was 


the deform: 


no part - + landscape that could 
afford | ti) entire satisfaction 3 aq 
volupt ary in his art, he retained 


only the ‘Vdea t part of what he 
saw: having sipped the sweets ot 
the Aower that was before him, his 
imagination, ever wild, instantly 
winged its flight, and sought a 
fresh repast. 

«EFrom the scenery, which he 
could so charmingly represent tn 
his table; AUX, aN apparent presump- 
tion arises, that his mind \ asin a 
continuitl state of serenity 3 ‘his ru- 

ral subjects possess a repose, a tran- 
quillity i carcely ever exhibited in 
the works of any other Enelish 
painter. Fond of partial ettect 
or the accidents o fnatare, our coun- 
trymen appear anxious only to pro- 
duce what is termed efect, not sel- 


dom giving adrawing with a patch 
s Pe | 

of ligh* nn the centre of @ dark spot. 

ry“. * ’ . . 

This riaicu lous affectation, since 


the baveduction of the new style 
adopted by Mr. Turner, has risen 
to such a height, to disreeard 
the distinct delineation of every puts 
ticular object, so that the mind | 
left to fnd out, whether such an 
object iS intended for a castic 
rock, Or a milllestone, 

A great writer of antiquity, Lon- 
pints, and a more modern author, 
upon the sublime and beautitul, 
have both observed, that obseuri 
constitutes an essential character of 
the ‘subline. Waving the discus 
sion of this point, the atlectation of 
many modern artists certainly pos- 
SUSSCS sublimity, but uniortunatery 
this sublimity, or spe cies of * dark- 
hess visible,’ has f. urly absorbed 
ail the “r vuty which we cup" ‘ct to 


hid | tik 1S de ‘parime it ot the art. 


wt, a Tes@lnie Our subjeci, clouds, 
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according to the new method, are 
made to fall with such cumbrous 
weight upon the hills, as might in- 
duce us to believe, that our little 
istand was in the act ot being incor- 
ported with the sky ; and as if it 
were fully determined to introduce 
anew mythology, woods are dis. 
tineuished by a lump of color, 
without form, whilst, trom its sud- 
den lustre and forky appearance, 
the representation of a river canbe 
compared lo ni thing but the 71 9~ 
gav revolutions of a dash of li rhit 
nin ! 

“ Murky effects like these are be- 
neath the pamter of distinenished 
merit; this is not the vrand st le, 
it we m ty be permitt “dt yp} )] 'y 
this term to. landse: Ape-paintine’, 
but a vile, sombrous, and affect { 
miuunner, void of acute discrimina- 
tion. 


\’ » aly 1, y! } 1p 
o¢ Weh 1\ Alaireaay remat ced Alo" 


much the mind of Morland was at 
variance with lis produ : | 
remains now to ce ler how: ve 
ditterent the character « Chi , mind 

is exemy2'hed in his paimtings, ap- 
pours, Anco Lt With that 
ot] i! - iT?) icpart- 
ment Th ot Morland, 
‘ } hat was laud 

¢ ; ! that v 
t ; : ; j ms Mw 

{1 » and clea? 

i 1 ‘ Of Clie 
I i ! lated to the art 
Wi 1 

‘ ! | > 1c! Nii rland 
had « icted, iw oma ot, per 
I ip . { porrs ! : ] thi )- 
pect, te Vv Ww! it v4 at cre 
ated so wide 1 dilerence patwes i 
the man and his works; like to that 
which appears 1 . hictions : of 
Salvator Ros: ; the exuberances of 


whoce pencil were abe equalled 
Ly his Tri. IIOTS ¢ ind, mdeed, Li) y 


had so great an aihnity, that the 
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mind of such a paimter might be 
denominated that of an outlaw. 

«* Morland, as we have already 
seen, Was from his mitancy initiated 
mn the arts, and by acquiring a re- 
fined taste when young, although 
depraved in morals and manners 
himself, as he advanced 1 life, he 
was not able to vithite the perfec- 
tions t} at are so much extolled in 
his works: hence we may inter the 
important consequences which at- 
tend an early direction of the stu- 
dies of youth. 

“ Salvator Rosa, savage and ro- 
mantic from the earliest dawn of 
his reason, was in the character of 
his pictorial parts the very proto- 
type of our artist: extravagant in 
all he attempted, he made the art 
itself subservient to the subject he 
represenied, 

* Enthusiastic, but not dignified, 
all his productions bore a strong re- 
semblance to the character of the 
man. An uncultivated wild was 
his torte; his figures, which were 
venerally banditt!, were adapted to 
the country in which they were 
placed; cven his most serious sub- 
rects, his hermits and_ his saints, 
were little better than assassins in 
disenise; and what strongly proves 
that his studies were not com.- 
menced at such an early age as to 
ensure perfection m his art, his me- 
thod of handling also bears the same 
irregular character as his figures ; 
yet, a lofty, capacious genius may 
be traced through all his works. 
We may titly eaciuim, 22x pede Her- 
culew! and, except in Zuccerellt and 
Marco Rici, perhaps there was ne- 
ver any thing ithe the full majesty 
of Salvator’s handiing—erand, but 
wnadorned. 

« Morland, fromearly tuition, was 
taught to shun what, trom his most 
ardent natural character, he would 
stherwise have fallen wto,—those 
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strong, glaring crrors, which are 
constint Vv to be seen in the works 
of Salvator Rosa. 

* Rosa of ‘Vivoli, who painted 
from the country in witch he lived, 
was likewise much in the stvle of 
Morland. Caitle was his forte ; 
but aiming in general at powerful 
effect, and endeavouring to imitate 
the worst parts of Jacimo Basan, 
he greatly tarnished the beauties of 
his pencilling, and his perfections 
Jie buried and obscured under 
masses of shadow. 

“There are several other masters 
who have twaced the same path 
which Morland chose, and trom 
their admirable designs he profited 
much ;—for bridliancy and clear. 
ness of coloring he appears to have 
followed Cuyp 3;—for truth and ae. 
curacy of delineation, Paul Potter; 
for grouping and placidiiy of sub- 
ject, Bergham. 

* Tn the repose vis'ble in the pice 
tures of Morland, the last of these 
nrasters 1s signiticantly traced, yet 
there does not appear Berg ham’s 
knowledge in the painting of 
cows ;——-every animal, thts one ex- 
cepted, Morland had diligently stu- 
died: and why he should neglect 
this picturesque object, ts bey: nd 
the reach of our conjecture: per- 
haps, if we have a Bergham in Ea- 
gland, he is to be found in the cue 
rious and accurate abilities of Mr. 
Ibbctson. 

« A continued series of embarracs- 
ments from the year 1793, to the 
hour that Morland was secured 
within the rules of the Ktag’s 
Bench, obliged him to make sud- 
den and frequent excursions into 
the country ; his greatest elonga- 
tion from the metropolis was, We 
bel:eve, to the city ot York. Ir i$ 
much, however, to be regretted 
that circumstances had not driven 


him to the westward, where lake 
scenery, 
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scenery, and its picturesque appen- 
dages, would have given 2 new 
scope to his laborious and skilful 
pencil. His natural predilection 
for coast and water views when mn 
the Isle of Wight bears us out in 
this conjecture, and jusities the 
reasons of our regret. 

« Morland’s frequent visits atthe 
back of that island made him knewn 
to every publican and fisherman 
that resided in these parts. ‘There 
was in particular a small public- 
house at Fresh Water Gate, called 
the Cabin, which may be termed 
his favorite resort ; tear that spot 
he made innumerable sketches, and 
indeed through all the tract extend- 
ing from thence to Black Gang 
Chine, Undercliffe, Steephill, Bon- 
eurch, and as tar as Shanklin. 

« Accident once brought Morland 
and the writer hereof together 2t 
the latter village, when the artist 
drew from his pocket a sketch-book, 
filled with the most exquisite trea- 
sures, 

“ The following anecdote may be 
inserted, peiliaps not improperly, 
in this place. —A mutual friend, at 
whose house Morland resided when 
in the Isle of Wight, having set out 
ona journey to London, left an 
order, upon his departure, with 
his acquaintance at Cowes, to vive 
Morland his own price for such 
drawings or pictures as he should 
thmk proper to send. The gentle- 
man intrusied wih this commis- 
sion, although highly respectable 
both in his moral and professional 
character, had, nevertheless, a very 
meompetent knowledve of, and as 
ittle true relish for, the fine arts. 

“ Morland’s pictures, however, 
were always sent in with an accom- 
panying solicitation for cash, in 
Proportion, or according to the 
nature of the subject; these de- 
"ha Were regularly complied 
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with, until, at length, a small but 
highly-finished drawing was trans. 
mitted, with a demand of cash as 
usual, in the ratio of its merit. 
Struck with the apparent disparity 
between the size of the drawing, 
and the sum demanded, which 
seemed out of all proportion, the 
conscientious agent positively re. 
fused to advance a shilling upon it, 
until te had transmitted the draw. 
ing to his friend, who was then in 
London. ‘his was accordinely 
done, and instructions were imme- 
diately sent back to take the draw- 
ing, and as many others as the ar- 
List mizht offer at the same price. 
Upon the receipt of this liberal and 
explicit order, the agent at Cowes 
hastened to find out Morland, and 
instantly paid the money, but not 
witheut observing, that he thought 
his friend must be deranged in his 
intellects. 

“ Atthe present period, however, 
there is nota single sketch in that 
collection, but what would produce 
three times its original cost. So 
much for the want of a just and 
true discrimmation as to the nature, 
value, and merits of the fine arts! 

“ During Morland’s stay at Yar- 
mouth, he and his tellow-travellers 
were apprehended as spies, when 
the former, m h's vindication, pro- 
duced several drawings Which he 
had just finished at Cowes; but 
these the liewtenants inveniously 
decyphered, as confirmations of 
their eult, and our travellers were 
escorted by a strone body of sole 
diers and constables to Newport; 
where being brought, and sepas 
raiely examined betore the bench 
of justices, they were at length 
discharged, after a strict injune- 
tion to paint and draw no more 
during their abode in that island. 

“ Upon his return to London, 
1799, Morland took lodgings at 

£ Vauxhall, 
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Vauxhall, and painted several pic- 
tures of ships m distress, wrecks, 
and other subjects, apparently trom 
scenes off the Isle of Wight, many 
of which he treated in his usual 
masteriy manner; but, notwith- 
standing all the labor he lavished 
upon them, few wili ever be doomed 
so pleasing as those erecuted in brs 
more tranquil His Jand 
storms are, nevertheless, preynant 
with spirit, with fine partial effect, 
and accidents of a more familiar 
nuttire. 

“ Fiowever the eye may be pleased 
with his other pieces, yet they do 
not excite those sensations of horror 
which ] sea femipests never fat] 


stvie, 


auIS 
to present to the aninds still, his 
coast scenery and echt breezes 
mav be considered his best pictures. 
Conformity to truth and beauty, 
grounded upon the mmmutable 
laws of Nature, constitutes 

rrand predominatmg feature of his 
~ works, and from a strict adhe- 


, 
| 


the 


rence to this princi e he pleased 
every class of individuals. 

‘6 Pictures adapted Lo plea e only 
one class of persons, frequently 
owe their favorabie reception to ac- 
cident, or to some lecal circum. 
stance; but where tdeas apparently 
contrasted, yet stl natural, can be 
combined upon the easel, and as- 
similated to the capacity of every 
observer, this effect certainly and 
decisively demonstrates the con- 
summmate skill of the artist. 

« Morland possessed abilities suf- 
ficient to reconcile coutradictions— 
his pictures instantaneously siruck, 
and equally delighted the correct 
eve of the connoisseur, as well as 
of the uninformed spectator. His 
supertor genius, apparent ino his 
grander compositions, may be re- 
sembled to the Moon, 

* Stooping from her meridian heaven, 
Downward to the waves.’ 
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following Morland ine ¢ 


he hand 


ofa baviff, and through the won. 
bles and mortifcaty y of * ures 
to which his depravity, tii) oh 
wretched, had bro thio lim! Yer 
even thus fallen, sds ™ 
the very sty of fildy and del ; 
his tatents still preserved him some 


-¥ | 
frrends, WHOSE | Oy) Vit ndath i} d 
security procured him the rules of 
the rete 


Bench. This iii-fated artist 


seomcd to have possessed two 


seeart —- 
mincgs——oOne, fie ‘in, ued thi oF 
a ae ¢ a 
CCT, bs Wich he soared in his 
. s 
protession—iand the other, thet de. 
based and groveliine propansit 
< re eras a Voy Proper tte 


which condemned him to the very 

\ ' ition. “Thus may 
he be justly compared to the be U- 
uiul flower, wich contains within 
If<¢ It the cwo h, } } i tc’ powers ot 
healing and charmine the senses, 
and that of bluisting and destroying 
lite ! 
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finey—here, in his own way, he 
could reign, and here could revel. 
When the writer hereof beheld him 
thus sur eel by the very “ low- 
est of the »low,” 1 1a place ren dered 
by dissipation and | in dolence, more 
like a brothe!-h ise than the rest- 
dence of 5 Rteatadles ENS, he 
has often been tempted to exclaim, 
in the Language of the poet, 
‘When I behold a genius bright and Jase, 
of row’ ring talents, but terrestrial aims, 
Methinks I view her thrown from her 


high sphe re, 
The glorious fragments of a soul im- 


mo Seite | 
With rubbish mix'd, and glitt’ring in 
the dust.’ 
And oiten has he turned his eye 
from the mM ‘| incholy spect icle, with 
tears of tender pity-—with sensa- 
tions of diseust. 

« His constant ¢ ompanion and fa- 
vorite in this Castle of indolen: ey 
rasa personage who went under 
the familiar nick-name of My 
Dicky,’ (of whom he painted i 
most excellent portrait,) as he had 
a familiar nick-name tor all whom 
he honored with the luxury of his 
levee festivities. 

“Even here, in this miserable 
abode, that spir it of 19 dustry which 
ever distinguished him in his pro- 
fession, Was not extinguished, and 
his exertions were cert: nly not 
from compulston, (at least it has 
been so asst ted) for, by a single 
day’s attention, he could with ease 
have procured a week’s competent 
provision s the fact is, that amidst 
all his seeming cor tempt forit, and 
through all the various frolics and 
mischances of his life , he still loved 
and idolized t} the art. 

“Whilst in this oh ce, he painted 
several pictures for Mr. Jones, the 
Marshal, which we believe are still 
m his possession; also several for 
Mr. ( Graham; a considerable num- 


*r for dealers s and a still larger 


number for private gentlemen. 
The late Mr. Spencer, of Bow 


street, hada pretiv luree collection 
pamted by Mi 7 ind, dur ng the 
time of his confinement. One of 
these was a straw-vard, verv hivhly 
finished; ai! { LO five any de roe ot 
interest to ich a subj ‘ct, it Was 
indispensably necessary, that very 
particular atiention sho i] | be be. 
stowed on every part of it. Oa 
one of the upper rails of the rack, 
on which a raven is placed, there 
appears written, mlaree characters, 


“NO MORE STRAW-YARDS FOR ME. 


“ G. MORLAND.”? 


‘This was, perhans, one of the 
first s\ mptoms of lis slightine, or 
appearing to sheht, the art, al- 
though it might merely express his 
distaste for one parrti ul subject. 
In proportion, however, a hts CUus-= 
tomers flocked round him, he neg- 
lected one essential part-—the fh 
nishing : some who had purchased 
his works unfinished, procured 
some second hand to gl ize up the 
fore-grounds, but thts has chielly 
lain among the picture-dealers, 
whose skijl in supplymg half-worn 
landscapes, with new + and in 
cracking and varnishing historical 
pictures to produce the appearance 
of antiquity, can only be rivalled 
by certain of the productions of 
the hew school of laudseape p inte 
In’. 

“ Morland, whilst in confinement, 
retained still a strong tincture of 
the same vanity by which he had 
ever been distinguislied, and which 
often placed him in awkw ird or rte 
diculous situations. Shutting his 
eyes upon his own absiu TICS, he 
thought the world would be eg mauy 
complacent, for, although it was a 
fact of gencral notoriety, that he 


was contined within the ene ot 


the lhing’s Bench, he would be 


£ 4 conceited 
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conceited enough, when ans a 
d iy-rule | in term-time, to ride tr 
house to house, in the count 
round London, where he would 
strenuously contradict the report 
of his imprisonment, and after- 
wards, with a celerity which he 
was fumed fer when on horseback, 
return to town and exhibit himself 
at every wretched low pot-house 
he had formerly resorted to. 

“ Unluckily, upon some of these 
occasions, Little Plannegan, habited 
as his servant, has been known to 
betray his master, by putting in 
ute cl. im to a share of the conver- 


LtO My which he Wo uid usher in 
with— © Gi + kave, Mr. Mor- 
land— / TCM ne, UCHh ‘ Vas i? Opcer 


int ibe Flee.’ KC. 

“ Morland, when distressed, was 
not barren in expe dients. Upon 
some occasions he might even be 
considered as witty. ‘The writer 
remembers once, a brother artist 
coming in carclessly, the slovenht- 
ness ot whose dress was an exact 
contrast with Morland’s, bee eed 
leave to sit de wn, saying r he was 

Sahungry and a-tird "to which 
Mo vl: wna mst: ini ty ie} plied —* V ery 
badly at: red indeed!” 

‘A whimsical story has been cir- 
culated respecting his readiness at 
finding out resources, and which 
wears every apparent mark of au- 
thenticity. 

“ Uponh is depat tine {yom Deal, 
where he had been making sketches 
of the coast.he returned to town on 
foot, accompanied by his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Williams, the engra- 


ver. ‘Lhe extravagant humours of 


the preceding r evening, distressing 
to relate, h: id rendered the exche- 
quer pennyless. Morland felt a 
craving appes “ite for some refresh- 
ment, but the great difculty was 
how to procure nu. Observing a 
low-built house by the road- side, 
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over which was placed an animal 
intended for a bull, M land, 
who was seldom at a loss for ene 

tering a public-house, soon intro. 
duced himself, and under pretence 
of enquiring his way, expressed his 

surprize to the landlord, that he 
did not renew his sign, which tinge, 
it seems, had nearly defaced. Bo. 
niface alledged his inability to get 
it repaired on account of the charge, 
at the same time observing, that 
it was good enough for his humble 
dwellin:; but, upon Morland’s of. 
fering to paint him a new one for 
five shillings, he immediately ac. 
quiesced, and commissioned him 
to make a trial of his skill. Here, 
however, a new dithculty occurred; 
Morland was without — utensils, 
which could not be procured ata 
smaller distance than Canterbury, 
to which place (not without some 
*dificulty) the landlord was pers 
suaded to send. In the mean time 

the travellers had bespoke a dinner, 
and had exhausted several pitchers 
of good ale, with at least a quun- 
tum sujicit of spirits, all which could 
mly be paid for by paimung the 
sign. 

The reckon! ing, however, before 
the bull was finished, instead of 
_ shillings, the sum contracted 
for, h: tdi increased to “cn, and the 
chagrined landlord reluctantly sut- 
fered the travellers to depart upon 
Monland’s exp aining Vv ho he was, 
and promising to call and pay the 
landlord at a future day. 

* About three years before his 
death, Morland received a severe 
stroke from the palsy, which $0 
heavily shook his whole frame, 
both intellectwal and corporeal, that 
sometimes whilst in the act of pain its 
ing, he would fall back senseless 
into his chair—at other periods, 
he would sleep for hours t gether. 


His left hand, also, was sv much 
Whi flamed 
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inflamed as to disable him from 
holding the implements ot his pro- 
fe $5101 ne 
« One consequence of this disorder 

was, that he found himself com- 

ed to draw in pe neil and in 
chalk, some of which he used to 
tint lightly. From hence the coun- 
try has been enriched with drawe 
ings of a superior descripti on, and 
ina style at once bold, original, 
and new. 

« These may be even termed a 
schoo] of arts to direct the liberal 
studies of young draughtsmen, as 
many of them have been engraved 
mchalk, which approximates the 
nearest to his own style, 4nd which 
appears to be the best method 
imparting to his works the spirit 
winch the ‘y obviously require. 

We come now to comtinde this 
“strange, eventful history ;’? but 
first order obliges us LO pursue the 
subject of this narration briefly to 
the moment of his death. ‘The last 
insolvent act restored him to so- 
cety; he still, however, continued 
at his former residence in St. 
George’s Fields, chiedy associ: ut Ing 
with the lowest myrmid ms of lew: n 
drudgery, until a fim ily disavree- 
ment caused him to separate from 


. . . , ‘} *- . . 
his wife. when he took np his resi- 
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dence with a Rey sty officer in 
Rollsehuildings, for whom he af. 
terwards painte ed several pic ures, 
and in whose official capacity he 
once degraded himself so far as to 
become coadjutor. 

“At length } he was taken in exe 
cution by a M: irshal lsea-court writ, 
to the house of Mr. Attwell, Air- 
street, where having swallowed a 
large quantity of spirits, this un- 
fortunately produced a fever, and 
speedily terminated his existence, 
we are sorry to add, in the very 
extreme of wretchedness, penury, 
and distress. 

“Thins departed ( reorge Morland! J 
that remarkable and excellent mas- 
ter of his art, Whose professional 
life, contemplated from the bril- 
liant side, w Mh doubtless prove to his 
brethren of the pal ‘tle, that how- 
ever ins pired | by genius, without se- 
dulous application, perfection must 
not be expected : and may the ri- 
sing generation be instructed from 
his fate, that genius itself, however 
original, or all the high qualities 
found i a consummate artist, will 
never shield the possessor from mi- 
sery, unless accompanied by that 
prudence, temperance, and imte- 
grity which ean alone msure re- 
spect, esteem, and admiration !” 
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, ’ 
{From Da, Houtros’s Letter 


r ° , 
to Mer. Raymonpn, inserted in 


Me. Raymonn’s Lire of him. ] 


T was, to the best of my re- 
as collect: ‘on, m the jo ir 178 6, 
elt lance broug! it me cya uint- 
a with ver ie Derr ails. tan. 
pening, one d Ay, to aotic Ee a little 
cou } . } 
ntry-looking boy, Meanly ha- 
buted, and evident y not more than 


waeeee 


ten ye rs ¢ } 1, stan line at an hum. 
B ) . +. . 
ble bock-shop in Dublin, and read- 
. ’ . . . ’ . . , 4 . ’ 
mney Bonvimiusin the orienta Care 
texc, | was not a little surprr: it 
’ > * ‘ 
tae occurrence. | NoeerTea Mo a 
CONV Trsittre " Art } hin, a | cry 1) 
~ er Be = > ea? - ‘ Pee 
toznd him an adept in that lan- 


| Jae} rile. 
ro) a 
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guage. I asked him home to dine 
with me. He accepted the mvita- 
tion: informing me that his name 
was Thomas Derm ody; and that 
his father was a schoolmaster in 
the county of Clare; wiiom, from 
a particular cause, he had abrupt- 
ly quitted, and begecd his way 
to Dublin, where he lad urrived 
ouly a short time since. 

“ During dinner, on whatever 
subject was started Ltcund him in- 
teilivent. He conversed in such 
ervous language, with such a 
measured pronunciation, pertinen- 
cy cf remark, and justness of ob- 
seivation, that I couid not but 
contemplate | im as an infant phi- 
Josopher, or as a little being com- 
posed entirely of mind. ‘To my 
greater surprise, he informed me 
that he had been an usher in his 
father’s Latin and Greek school 
for the last two years, and had 
commenced th: it duty at cight 
years of age. *Then,’ exclaimed 
I, * you are doubtless conversant 
with most of the Latin and Greck 
alitnors that are el erally read im 
those seminurtes.” Ele answered 
thathe was; and that if [had anv 
such in the houe, he would at- 
tempt to convince me of it. I 
produced Tlorace and Homer, 
when he speedily proved that they 
were amony lis very ttimate ac- 
-_ untance. { remaked to him, 

that his app! 
immense. He modestly answer- 
ed, that he was more ready to 


ation must have been 


ascribe any pron yey ty he had at- 
tamed to his tather’s assiduity in 
mstructine him: he hays ine put 


4 


mw Latm Accidence at 
four years of age, and unremituue- 
ly made him purste | learning 
(even amidst the drudgery of his 
nal t Bs } 

ushershi ») from ibe above early 
peiiod tl the day he left him.— 


him into 
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I trust you will not, sir, think me 
too ninute ; since, in Chara sai 
of extraordinary PULINS, every trait 
of their eurliest’ emanati ns 

mind generally becomes no Jess 


a\ 


(| 
matter of curiosity than of inte lens 
*¢ T now took the opportun ity to 
Say to him, that as he appeared ty 
be quite unsettled, I should deem 
it the greatest obligation if he. 
would make my house his rest. 
dence, ull some better and more 
avreeable situation could be ob. 
tained for the prosecution of his 
studies. He accepted my offer 
with many expressions ct grat. 
tude: and said he would goto the 
place where he had slept for a 
nicht or two, to inform tie people 
of my imvitation; and return in 
the evening, and bring with him 
some Maanusertpts which he wished 
to submit to my inspection. tn 
the mein time | ordered an apart. 
ment to be prepared tor his accom- 
modation, and waited with no 
smitil impatience the return ot m 
wonderful |i tle pu St. He ape 
ye red aw SUpper-Lime, anid pie 
sented me with a bundle of papers 
which he begged me to read at 
my leisure; and after some re- 
freshment said, that as he was fa- 
tieved, he would take the liberty 
to retire to rest. [| must contess, I 
Was SO @nxion » to liauspect the mia- 
nusc: iF ts he had putimto mM) hanadsy 
that [ immediately ordered the 
servant to shew him to hts roor 
and wished him a good night. — 
“« And new, sir, not having: the 
least presentiment that he was 
about to display a talent of matura 
genius, nearly as prominent as Bh 
qu ifications m acquired learnings 
fancy to yourselt my dition wll 
sul prise, when I discovered, on 
opening this bun dle of manuscripts, 


& 
that they were poctical Wol ks bY 
Lials 
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‘ ey) q e.)7 - f f hres COn- 


. . . 6 ts ~ ee \ 
Gil al varicty \ea te oer t /h,0 


ov of 


{ sonnets, with the head-t rece 
wcach * Ry ‘Thomas Dermody.’ 
TI e (rau lations I perce ived to be 
desiched portions from Virgil and 
Horace. The version Was more 


d tins nish “d lur a clo eness of 
translation, to express the strict 


’ ° a7 
sense of the respecUive aiulOrsy 


than for that freedom and those 
litle graces in verston, which the 
idiom of the English language 
would heve admitted, and which 


t e danht th —— 
[had not the] sf cio (that more 


sit t bid 
mathre Vears All | pra ice would 
have efiected in him. Bet wm ts 
mmpossible to describe the plea ure 


| received, when ] beeran To per- 
use his sonnets; in which his mind 


arg “apy : 
was unshackied, and his natural ee. 


NUS 2 full rborey to take rts 4 wWwthe 
g - , Cif «] , ” : 

iJ fiehts} Owe PeVIONRn Oi Lucsy, 

A justness ct expression and sen- 


ment, an appropriate mmarrery 


{ 
A : mes f 
(rarticularh Wi Three OF IOUT Pas 
é 4 
_ . : + 
{ TAi MeCCS }, atia case and SV. . {© 
- 2 a ’ ' 
nessc? veremication, togetoes ree | 
bo 
' ' 7 - 


_ —e ee _ ees | owas 

tie SEPHELCS ali UTA y (oa Adi y eels ry 
. . r > - 

pervaded th wete of The produc. 


rUalS lalat WEic cai ¢ il priyiw ot 111S 
° 4 > 


T3 \ | , a ‘ m4 ] 
* en Te ca a " 
ehb UlCuAkadl neve Mornatinye nec 


_— . ’ ’ ,° 
asked me ul To had done him the 


I irt mect ny of his mantu- 
Gry ‘61 — 9 . 
. ‘bk vei ye Gi tod por sad 
[, ery 1 ve { u" ' . a Lhen, 
’ ’ ’ 
§ 9 Gh) VOU s1Ce . | fear ! ke t 
you vp late’—Not so late, I as- 
} bj mA) r 
Sured Him, «as l \ shed; 6S my 
‘ ° ( 
ONIV rerret Wa Livet, iastead of 
’ 
t Ve NY ty ’ } } ih het 
y mere] ched 
‘ 
Y } ’ } 
‘ \ 1] ‘ i Horace, hic had Wot 
, . | ‘ ’ 
t l al (; ; ° 9 cl} 3° tcl, 
] 5 | 
: Mp . a! al Wiille. He ale 
wT, | ut he made tre versions 


bit! | iS A FCS 


and tout he met 


iruck him; 


lereaiter to 


e 
> 
: 
i 


" : + , ss ar , .. ry 
.-o~ ese *65) i ticularly itive 


race’s Artof Poetry. I then in. 
tormed him, that I was much de. 
lizhied with his sonnets; and 
greatly so with the one entitled 
‘The Sensittve Linnet,’ of which 
I begved him to give me permis- 
sie ld to ¢t tke A COpy to shew to a 
friend or tro. He replied, I was 
welcome to do so: but he would 
tike the Irbe:ty to request that [ 
would not give a copy of it; as 
perliips, one time or other, he 
might ventliire to se ad SOW O] his 
litle pieces Lo a newspaper or a 
macavine. Lassured him it should 
remnicna with 72e. Had it not been 
for this observation, I should cer- 
i 


SCV Ce 


tamly have desired copies 7) 
val others of these carly produc. 
rns. Yet, could [T have taken a 


peep mto futurity, and then fore. 
- : 


. 
Lis pren iture loss to the Ite. 
' ’ . a | ‘ 
rary World, i snoulad Nave by n 
. at a 
temptea to possess myself of more 


copies without m tka g suil to him 


jor the permission, 


! ’ ’ ' ’ 
“| ed flim whetouer the sone 
netol © jhe itive Joinnelt Was 
a fiction, or occa db) yy 


ticuiirs ; Which, thou r}) On a SUD} 


yet til adv lites W ~ ch ! { i 
a 

} ! 2. i 
I) nim wrih such an arene 
comntenanece, Vrit wm was not pos- 
sth ,OT 73) cturt Che narratives, 
’ , ) “7 ] bly MCCHOU 
LO PCpleo al ° ‘ ik 


to the best ot my x Nieclion, bie 
} 

tc I] as | Vaz * |* du al 

lady of hi tance, residing 
att IC \ 1S, yd y fond ol a - 
ets nd ly yp deat d equ t- 
hy tond of 4 TRIS 3 but 
the youne lad ivolLa cl 


art; when, ins-cad ct simzmy to 
, , P ’ 1 

the linnet, S..0 til 4 LO De’ a ‘* 

| b let 
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The poor hird seemed to feel this 


neglect of its mistress. At length 
the lover proved false, which put 
miss deeply in the dumps; the lin- 
net, from svm) pathy (he suppos: dt), 
grew dumpish also, and speedily 
died: and the vou ine lady, whether 
for the loss of her sweetheart or of 
her bird (he could sot say which), 
appeared, when he left the coun- 
try, in a very fair way of follow. 
ing her linnet: that the subject 
struck his faney ; and induced him 
to compose these few stanzas, with 
some other litde pieces, during his 
late journey to Dublin.’ 

“Lhe following ts an exact tran- 
took of the son- 
net; which, thoneh marked, in 


. _ es 
every tine, with ereat sumplicity of 


script of the copy 


thou ht and diction, wil ineline 
vou, Limnagine, to om me in opt. 
’ 7 it wi rile Wo have ise 
graced the pen of a writer ot dou- 
a > ° . } - . 

bie the age op our then very juve- 
} tle nor Le yi 1) ‘hI per erve that 
he makes the lady address the 


‘ ; yds “TAL QTY F TAPArT 
42424 & +4 ;saeyvVea Behata¥a 


‘Mey tond social inn t. to 


_- > ! ) 
Wine ce winnine cha, luitb: lone! 
' 

On mv hondthou would OLW i.e Mhee, 

On ‘ vai } » tO 1\ 

weet berd, un ’ } t , 
Plow warbledst tt yno'er again 
Lote, yeahous »} Pehoutd ¢ ye 

MIv attcetn Ot speedy fir t 

snnow fsungevry ar, 


Lire of Troms Der MODY. 


Sweet bird, he ow i'l -fated our stra 
We shall warb! ¢, alas! ne'o; hp 
Day after day did our juvenile 
literary here add, in some way 
other, to my admiration of his 
lents. His convers auon, in parti. 
cular, was frequently disting ui ish. 
ed for observation so much beyon id 
bi is ye. fs, thi: u at le ne ‘th, whenever 
he was about to 5} eak, Ie pected 
to hear something worthy of ma. 
tured abilities. After about a fort. 
night’s acquaintance with him, and 
when we began to be on a familiar 
footing, I had a curiosity to know 
his favourite authors am ng the 
Latin classics. ‘Te answe red, Vir- 
gil and Horace ; that he preferred 
the Ci retcs of the former to his 
Keneid, and the Epistles and Art of 
Poetry ot the latter to any other 


@* his works,’ 


Of 


tale 


Tn discoursing with 
him concerning these poets, I 

nd likewise that he was nota 
igtle conversant with several of 
their annotators , particularly Sca- 
heer and madame Dacter. Nay, 
sir, you may think it scarcely cre 
dible, but he absolutel questioned 
In a few instances, which he one 
diy specified (but which [ have in 
Vain at tempted to recollect), the 
yUStNess of thei annotations. I 
asked whether did not think 


hy 
; ; “— ; all 
It 5s TK what bol, { 1.) im tO Mare 


} sor " 
irre with charac ers OTF eMNAeNnce. 
| hb . Mod on ne 
} Tepali wy that he aga net pere 





ie. 





fence under gentle rebuke; and 
an occurrence which took place a 
few days subsequent to this con- 
yersaiion, tended to conirm the 
opinion | had formed. The miat- 
ter was this: Ihe hief deficienc v 
to be found in his Latin classi: “al 
attainments, was now and thera 
fale pronunciation of a word in 
point of quantity 5 and this 1 inte 
mated to him one day whtie he was 
reading: an ode of Horace. T instant. 
ly perceive { a momentary scowl 
on his brow; burt, qui .- y ‘d pers- 
ing it, he said, that the great 
variety of measures which the odes 
~ Sam ‘e displayed, occasioned 
him perhaps to make the slip.’— 
‘Con.e, come, m, triend,’ cried I, 
‘honestly contess, that m your ra- 
pid | pursuit of learniay, you some- 
times overleapt your P; ss ydia an) d 
Graduc” The scowl returned; 
and he replied somewhat peevishly 
Tt ‘weak ‘Well, cu; I dont 
thn ikethet [ am teo old to amend 
my siaga:kcod <epady not, m\ 
dear trend: but excuse me; toi 
am really ADKiIONS tO see ihe ute 
Mcst correctness in all pomts, im a 
genius of suc 
promise ’ 
‘About this time an incident 


took place, which, 1 fatter mysel! 
i . , , wie ‘S| . ‘* 


1 carly wna reat 
& 


you will not deem uninterestin 


Happening to meet a rerentlem: ~wm© “ 


my acquamtance, a Mr. French, 
who Wials an excellent Classical 
scholar, | informed him that I had 
a literary prodigy at my house: a 
boy ten years old, who not 0: uly 
had Horace and Homer at _ fine 
ver’ S end, but pP' ssessed ; rOne 


natural vein for poctic: ib compost- 


ip 


ton, Mr. French, thinking me 
perhaps somewhat too warm in my 
account of his abilities, asked me 
Whether I had not a vein of jocu- 
larity, ‘Come, and see the boy,’ 
replied; ‘and he will astonish 
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you,” My friend promised to cail 
on me soon, On returning home, 
[ intormed Dermody hat a ven. 
tleman of my acquaiutance, a man 
of learnin iv, purp sed to pay nea 
visit, 1 order to have an interview 
with him; and that I wished him 
to be as collected ws posstbie on the 
occasion, aS my credit res specting 
himself was rnuch concerned. The 
nexi day Mr. French called, while 
Dermids had gone to take a walk 
in the Coileye-park, He brought 
with him a Horace of the simall 
Elzevir edition, and seemed much 
disappoiited at not meeting our 
young hero within. ina few mo- 
ments, however, Dermody return. 
ed; and [ presented lim to Mr. 
French. On seeing a lad of so ex- 
tremuy y ithful an ASPect ; ofa 
delicate make, and small size, and 
with a tittle trilled hirt-collar open; 
in short, of an appearance, inevery 
external point of view, almost in- 
fantines my iriend saul to me ina 
how voce, ‘Pshaw! or ts IM pPossi- 
ble? ——§ ‘['ry him,’ cried 1. Mr. 
a rench tOuk Ot hits little b] ree 5 
and iddress: me Dermody, told him 
that ‘he leed an acquaintance of 
his, ashe understood, m his hand.’ 
Dermody, noticing the small size 
of the book, whispered me, that 
he tancie! the ventleman Wiis 
going to exercise him in the Latin 
Accidence. But when my friend 
handed him the book, and he per- 
ceived it was blorace, it 1s not pos- 
sible to describe the animation of 
the hoy’s countenance. Scarcely 
conceiving that so diminutive a Vv0e 
lume could contain all Horace’s 
works, his eves and fingers were 
equaily rapid in turning to the dif 
ferent parts of the book. At 
length, finding ir complete, he ex- 
claime dto Mr. French, * Bless me, 
sir! this is nultum in parvo indeed ; 
but itis without notes, I perceive.’ 


——‘ Dy 
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—-* By the accounts I have receiv- 
ed,’ answered Mr. French, ‘you 
do not stand in need of notes.’ 
Dermody made him a bow for the 
compliment. 

“Mr. French, eager to satisfy 
his curiosity, now asked him to 
construe any ode he liked. Der- 
mody closed the book, returned it 
to Mr. French, and bee ged that he 
himself would fix on an ode. He 
then opened the volume, and pre- 
sented Dermody with the eleventh 
ode of the first book; observing 
to him that it was a very short one. 
‘'The more suttable, sir,’ answered 
Dermody with a smile, ‘ toa little 
scholar.’ Our young ieee Seeing 
pen, ink, and paper, on tne table, 
added, that, ¢ with the gentleman's 
permission, he would write a tians- 
lation of the ode” Mr. French 
approved; when L desired Der- 
mody to let it be not a close, but 
a free transtation. ‘Lhe boy seat 
ed himself at the table, with the 
ode before him; and M. French 
and myself took a bowk to amuse 
us while he was employed, as well 
as to have an opportunity of cb- 
serving him. I desired my friend 


} } , ‘ eal ‘ 
to 1no0K aA bis WatCn ¢§ did SO > 


and mM nme mires Merm “ty 
' ‘ 2 ' x 3 
came ana presencvead 7:11 11 Ulie 


° , 7 . " 
transtat' ns Which we found, to 


our agrecable surprise, to be a po- 
etical one. 

* Before J state to von the vere 
sion he had so speedy execuied, 
and of which I afterwards pro- 
cured a copy from Mr. French, 
permit me to introduce tt with the 
originai text; particularly on ac- 
count of an mrerestin + ConVeTSde- 
tion that took phice between my 


‘ ’ ° 
frie oa Dermody respecting 


j , 


envy > an bd . ; e 7 —— ° - 
soTyi¢ ; Se ui Liack? pes OCS ) pe Ite 


er . ’ . ’ 
Pine Latin ode ts as icliows: 


Lire of Tuomas Dersony, 


‘Tu ne quesieris (scire nefas) quem mib, 
quem tibi, 
Finem Di dederint, Leuconoe; nec 
louiws 
Tentaris humeros: ut melius, quiequid 
erit, P afl; 
Seu plures nvemes, seu tribuit Jupiter 


Baby. 


ine. 

Qn# nunc oppesitis debilitat pumicibus 
Inare 

Vyrrhenum. Sapias, vina liques, et s patio 
brevi 


Spem longam reseces, Dum loquimur, 
fugerit invica 

fEtas: carpe diem, quim minimim cre 
dula postero.’ 


TRANSLATION. 


‘Thy search, Leucoaoe, vive o'er ; 

For, know, ‘tis iNpious to exp! lore 
When Death shall sumineon at th V gate; 
Nor ask astrologers thy fate. 

Lofe’s storms more firmly thou ‘lt sustaia, 
if (nou iacurious Wilt remain 


\ she tis rs by novent Joy cs dk cree 
4 7 


rhentan floods thou ‘it live to see 
Rebound, cue winter sreyn, or more, 
Agatuot thy mansion’s rock-worn shore. 
Be wise; aad, froin life’s litle Act, 
Thy Lopes of length nd bl contract : 
Por winle we speak time flies apace; 
duick, quick, the present joy ¢ rbrace, 
Nor ti asi to-morrow’s flatt’ring face.’ j 


© Mr. French, having read t 
foregoing wid evident marks of 
admiration and = surprise, asked 
Bermody what induced him to 
transiate guom ubi jinem by * When 
Death shall suramon at thy gate? 
— From a passage, sir,’ replied 
Derniody, *in Horxace’s tourth ode 
ot the hit st Lye ‘ | thi voht SO, 
cried Mr. French; ¢ it was tor that 
very reason I asked you the ques- 
tion. Pray, repeat the passage as 
weil as you recollect it.’ De: mo 
dy paused a moment, and ten 
quoied : 


= Ps nerunl 
Pallida Mors xquo pulsat pede pauper 
taberaius, 
Regumgue tu:res. 


° 
’ } ? 


y Right, 1 my dear bo}  exciat ned 
Mr. French; and wita rapture 


— 


again shook him by the han. 





mihi, 


aby. 
quid 
ter 
tvug 


atio 
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« My friend now took me aside, 
in timate “dl that th: ere Was an 
expression in the translation which 
seemed to imply geographical 
ky rowled: rey end ike wise ‘an ‘histo- 
rical an sedote which (he must con- 
ie s) | ne did not recollect ; > and 
thers fore was inclined to ask the 
boy anou ler que stion ortwo. § Do 
not” I said, ‘be too hard with 
him; you ought to be content with 
his ready version of the ode’— 
‘But I am confident,’ resumed 
Mr. French, ‘from what I have 
already heard and seen, thet he 
wel be able to answer ine’—* hen 
eratify your inclination,’ | replied. 
Mr. French returned to his seat, 
and asked Dermody, § what was 
his reason, as the ode does not spe- 
city any particular shore where the 
Mediterranean sea beat, why he 
fixed it at a spot where he seemed 
to think that Leuconoé had a man- 
sioa.’- Dermody answered, ‘he 
was sure it Was unuecessury to In- 
form him, that Italy stretched out 
between the Mare Tyrrhenum and 
Mare Adriaticum; and that a 
French critic was of opinion that 
Leuconoe had 2 handsome house 
on the i iti tlian shore, for the saiety 
of which she was apprehensive 
from the violence of the wintcr’s 
storm and wave’ Mr. Frenen 
asked, to what criuic he alluded. 
Dermody replied, *he could not 
mention his name; but that he 
eee recoliecied, from a note 
’ had read in Trancis’s Horace, 
that the criulc was a member of the 
academy of Belles-lettres.? Mr. 
French justly remarked, that ¢ whe- 


) 
ana 


ther the French critic was right or 
Act in his jude ene it did the by y 
much credit to have noticed his 

opinion, and justified him in giving 
the Ppassave th: if freed auom of trans- 
lation which he had employed.’ 


y triend, having again read 


“ My 


the translation, intimated to Der. 
mody that he had omiteed notici: z 
the wa liques. Dermody relic d, 
vith much archness of counte- 
nance, that Sle made the omission 
for two reasons: nrst, becanse he 
thought it would be unfashionable 
to suevest to aha ot modern 


ae | 
! 


days, that 2 fine Roman lady de- 
SC ended to SUC.) at boc wilery AS that 
of filtring wines 3 and secon lly, as 
It was evident irom the wh ole tenor 
of the ode that Leuconoéd was very 
inquisitive, our unlearned wits pers 


haps would say that after filtrine 

s , , ,_ «2 
the wines she dou tLess had tue 
curiosity to taste freely of them.? 
At this obser vat ll, and t om the 
droll manner in which D rmody 


— \ 4 . ce 7% 
mide it, Mr. French could not 
ae hee “es " eee 
couwaim imseli. [Te held his sides 
») laughter; and exclaimed: 
‘Why, you young, sarcastic, wick- 
i 


rovue, you ure more severe on 
Leuconoe than Horace himself 
was.’==§ There might 

rephed Dermody, ¢ why Horace did 
not Wi: hh LO be too severe On he ‘re’ — 
‘What was that, my boy ?— 
‘Why, ce, some critics dre of 
opinion chat Leucono? was a lady 
of not the greatest virtue; and 
possil bly Horace might have some. 


times visited her at her snug mans 


My friend 
burst again mto loud laughter; and 
told Dermody sgt vy Unee he 
Ww nud one time ner get thrash- 
ed if he edule’ this satirical vein. 
‘But come,’ cried Mr. French, ¢ it 
is time that 1 should make you 
some return for the great pleasure 
you have given me. Here; as 
you seem to admire this sraall edie 
tion ot Horace, accept tt from me. 
It will go mt » one oi you! breeches. 
pockets : and here is something to 
occupy ~ other;’ giving hima 
handful of silver. i envy your 
friend, een Houlton, his pos. 
SCSSt0On 
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session of you: but IT shall some- 
times drop in to have a conversa- 
tion with you; so, for the present, 
adieu, my dear little boy.’ 
“Shortly afier this occurrence, 
Dermody, having noticed a chest 
of old books in an upper room, 
asked my permission te go and m- 
spectthem. ‘ Aye,’ cried [3 ‘go, 
and rummage as much as you 
please’ Ele set off with as much 
pleasure to examine the chest, as 
many boys teel m laying by their 
books for the Christmas holid: LYS. 
Ina few minutes he came down 
sturs, ran into the parlour, and 
exclaimed, §Oh, sir! T have found 
a boek which khave long wished 
toseeg a sweet writer Lam told: 
ais Anacreon.’ Ele hardly cave 
me time to e) press Mv salistaction, 


before he was seared by the fire; 
and so mtent on readme the Greek 
bard in the opr aul test, as te wpe 


ear insensible to every ching round 
Pon, [addressed him two or three 
umes; but Lament as well have 
spoken to Gae ina profound sleep. 
At length, alter havine been amis 
ed with his motions for sor e mi- 
nutes, | took him by the shoulde: 
roused him from his debctous 
trance, and told hem thet I was 
enzaged out to dinner, [ would 
leave him to dine wit 
quaimtance Anucreon: 4 eters 
would find not on!v a. bewutrfu) 
writer, bur a merry jolly fellow 
too fond perhaps of love and a bet- 
tle. *Ah?’ cred i ' with one ot 
his mexpre sie looks, © it was very 
Bard that a tover of wine should 
have been choked with a rrape- 


4 | ’ . | > of T ‘ 
STON ¢ whic! trom the Latin pre- 
face, LT see wes his rate.’ [ have 


eeiaeesd before ia this letter, an 
iIndescribabie archness of connte- 
nance that this bov had when he 
Was i ut to convey a sivom Tite 


AVION tC Make a dr: \} Oservation. 


In general his physiognomy was 
as serious as the fac e of a judge; 
and tinctured with a dash of mee 
lancholy ; but whe n he now ob. 
served to me that ‘ity ras A pity a 
lover of wine should be choked 
with a grape-stone,’ le spoke it in 
so dry and arch a manner, that my 
risible muscles were trresist)| lly cal 
ed into action. 

“On my return home in the 
evening, to convince me how de. 
lighted he had been with Anacreon 
he shewed me a poet cal version of 


‘ » | +7 
‘ 


the tirst three odk » Willi 
executed during my absence. ‘To 
say that [T was pleased with them, 
woe but ilexpress my admira- 
tion: they would have done credit 


1.4 
iL ibta 


to a ? a roi a much riper are; thes 
dismiaved the sweet easy flow of 
that tuefal Clrecian bard’s versi« 
fication; m a,word, they were, 
ever in an English dress, truly 
Anacreontic. T berered him to 


° = ‘ ‘ ’ < 
procee |]: moa few days he had fe 
bene fir i 2 red 
Vit hep ‘ 1 We 
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| at wn 
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ing him from that time to the day 

¢ his death. 

ah few circumstances Temam 
for me to shite, which perhi aps 
may not be unworthy of attention. 
—My servant 1D formed me that 
she h ad repeated) noticed a liyht 
‘) Dermody’s room at very late 
hours; and that, making an excuse 
io go in, she found him "reading in 
bed, with a number of loose papers 
gattered about. Dreading the 
consequences, }% articularly from an 
accident that had nearly proved tite 
tal to myself through aa induls gence 
of this dangerous pracuce while at 
colleve, | desired her, when he re- 
feed to re ty to let his candle be 
little than sutlicient to light 
sheng 4. A day or two alter 
his taper Led been thus curtuled, 
he observed to me one morniny, 
at breakiast, with a very sini 
cant countena! that he belheved 
my maid was very careful. ¢ Why 
so, Dermody ?—-* Because, sir, she 
diows me but an inch of candle 
when I retire to rest; and then 
added : 


‘The nigzard taper vields its short-liv’d 


And leaves the wor!d to darkness and to 


heemphasis he gave to the word 
niggard,’ and the look that ac- 
companied it, Clearly shewed me 
its direction, But not willing that 
he sh ould perceive J] understood 
him, I turned the ¢ conversation, by 
observing that he had read Gray’s 
Fle yy Ma Country Ch lurch. Vv. ard 
‘Yes, sir,’ replied he, ‘often read 
itwith tears: yor I fancy the first 
Verse of the E pitaph will not be un- 
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suitable for my own humble tomb: 
stone.’—* Repeat,’ cried 1, * the 
stuunza:’? Which he did with an exe 
pression and a pathos that made 
an indelible impression on my me- 
mory*. 

“I told him, that his talents, 
with prudence of conduct, would 
certainly lead him to ‘a better des. 
tiny. He answered with a deep 
sigh, ‘that the contrary presentt- 
ment Was strong, and he could not 
divest limsell of it.’ A few days 
after this, my servant infor med me 
that she had found some candles im 
Dermody’s room, behind his trunk. 
In consequence, T now thought it 
prudent to speak to him explicit ly 
on the danger of reading in bed. 
}le took my remonstranes \ ry ill, 
threw ont a sarcastic observation 
on the unhitpp) state cf depen- 
dance, and appeared sullen the 
whele of the ensuiny dey. iv 

ry to perceive, at all times, a 
spirit Of resentment, and an impa- 
trence under rebuke, which T wish- 
ed had not dwelt with such very 


pr misingy literary — talents 3 bert 
~ ! 
whi h Were MfCOOTN PACE it the 


sume time with some mtere ting 
remarks, that 1 fear were too for- 
’ 


ibiy verified in the subsequent 
p. arts of the life of this extracrd)- 
Nir) ‘ 


" 


€ l’rom this time he appeared to 
maniicst a restlessness of dispo 
a a = ) | 

ri Ti, ‘ fh li hj > boca to We more 
his own master; so that 1 am in- 
ss a . 
cined to think, that even if my 
business in the country had not 
comapamed me to part with my 
young friend, he would soon have 
separ tted himself trom me. But, 
however he micht neglect my ad- 


—— ae ee 





® « Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to turtune and to tame un kn Own * 
Fair Science frown’d not oa his humble birth, 


And Melancholy marx'd him for her own,’ 
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vice, I determined, before leavn ng 
Dublin, to do him every service m 
my power. For this purpose I 
waited on my friend Mr. French, 
to consult with him on the means 
of | rocurmg Derm dy some -sutt- 
apie siltation: but, unfortunately, 
that gentleman had sailed a few 
days before, for F. ‘nel: ind ; other- 
wise, 1 am confident he would 
have immediately taken him under 
his protection. 

* As the day was now near when 
My engagements required my ab- 
sence from town, I expressed to 
Dermody my great revret that I 
ceculd net leave him in a situation 
worthy of his abilities, eave him 
what money my circumstances 



















, 


would adm: tt, and wish ed hy im every 
success and ]y appine ° 

66 Thus, SIT, I have furnmis! ed 
you, according to your request 
with a minute narrative of veh 
circumstances as I j judged most in. 
teresting, during a pt riod of abo it 
ten weeks which this juvenile o 


ve. 
‘ 


nitts, souncommon both in acan iT. 
ed learning and in natural talent ts, 
resided w ‘th me; anarrative which, 
though cx nsisting wholly of mat 
ters of fact within my own know. 
ledge, I should be timorous in of. 
fering, were it not from a full « 
fidence that every part of the 
history which you are about to 
give wil substantiate my state. 
ments.” . 


ee ———— . — 
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(trom the Same.) 


aT 7 
arsine he period he was 
+ 
njoving the liberal favours 


ames “Bland 


> , 
yore “ve sf 
ou > Ges a Lit 


hele Fund, his eenius attract 
elthe patronage cf the right ho- 
? ,, Se “ * +. “J ° 
nourable rienry s“\ddington, then 
. ‘ — = at a oie . . 
chance ior O1 CHOgGUeT _ TOW 
Jord viscount Sidronth), and his 


, . . ’ . , 


brother the TiGial AOnNoOLwravle Linney 
Addington 

“Tris nota less dierified than 
pleasing task to relate the eene- 
rous actions of men; particularly 
of those who, theuch placed mn ste- 
thous where access is difficult, and 
where (as 1s generally conceived) 
compliant can be but seldom heard, 
can yet, amid the 
traction of public business, of tram- 
ing laws, and deciding on 1 
of nation: 5g CO] tadder and relieve the 
distresses of suiforing merit. 

“Few indeed have experienced so 
liberal and exalted a patronage as 
Dermody, and it ts inflintely to be 


rerretted that none ever made sn 


unwise a use of it. Untortunately 
he had so connected himself with 
es en associate Ss that »TLSO- 
Intion possesse d could shake of 


the power w hich those harp ies had 
Pali ed over his too e: als } di posit 1OMne 
They knew his ! thy whicn they 


nourished in order to profit by 
; 4 

a ay eee oe 
thon le ati aills TG cy ( d i ,] 
7 ryse m—. ae 
farce a Cost. Pne sicrince oO Mls 

| 2 : 

} } . — toe 

happiness was by them c cred 


, . 1. } ny 
as ul Ming r and indispensable, pro- 


vided they v ere tiemselves to be 
nefit by it: 2 real leven ciiar ( ind 
honeurable fetiing (which he ¢ somes 
times told them were necess2ry to 
be pie sorved) ¥ vere, when their eX- 
Iwences pr sed, to be given up. 


Such was the degra condition 


. 
\* “% 7 


; y: adie 
to which hi fol} Ws OiiCil Pe 6a ed 
him, that he was considers by 
these wret ches as 1) a state OT Vas- 
salace, and by the — oF pun ! 
' fered pass ive and 


obe dient 


Met to pe rea 
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obedien to their will. Sometimes 
he would, however, disregard thetr 
authority, and assert his indepea- 
dence: which he did by flying from 
to ine the 


es 
one miserable lodgins 
ming th, rere 


a 
stil] more SO 5 and rem: 
til the same cause, OFT the terro 
of an arrest, compelled him Lo re 
turn to the former spot. Those 
who gam ~ d most by his weakness, 
were the persons © ith wiom at va- 
nous nece site i ‘riods e lod: red; 
nd such was the power of habit, 
or such his fatal propensity ter this 
Lind of societv, that He Was Cone 


tinnally involved with then 

their poverty and low Gxeesses. 
The little food he required was ge- 
nerally purchased and prepared by 
them: and no regular agreement 
having been mide, a running ac- 
count was always kent «zainst 

i 


Dermody; according to which 
the sum he owed them migh’, 
forany knowledge he hadi of tl 
justice of the claim, have | 


ET) 
at any time one pouid or one 
hundred 

“They found this p) in too profi- 
table to adopt any others; and by 
keeping him always debt, they 
kept him alwaysin dread. When- 
ever he reeetved a sum of money, 
he honestly brought ic to his land- 
lord, who alw iys (as he termed it) 
“carried it to the account;” and 
when money was wanted and Der- 
mody had none to give, the reques 
Was in general followed by an ar- 
rest, which frequently turned out 
avery profitable speculation. The 
fear of A prisou Ii ade him IM po r- 
tune his friends, who never suiter- 
ed him to k: inguish in confinemen 
and as those who had occasioned 
his embarrassments were his mes- 
sengers during such periods, they 
consequent 5 obtained a knowledge 
of his patrons ; ; and turned the 
kind b eencvulence intended te t¢- 


i 


lieve hima, into a source of emolu- 
ment to then selve . 
oe The natural consequence of 

though: lessness and a SStpreat ion is 
depen dence; and as De rmody had 
In )its ¢ X1G% ences no other means ot 
support than vrhat these associates 
were pleased to afford him, he 
conceived himself bound when for. 
tune smued upon him, not only to 
discharge his deb.s of this descrip. 
tion, but to bestow some sign: 
mark of favour, for the kindne 
thus conferred upon him while 

ecnyless ‘Lhese returns varied, 
according as the obligations he lae 
boured under were weighty or trivie 
ul; without any consideration of the 
motive which occasioned them. 
At one trme he might be seen in 
his garret im company with his 
hosts the cobier and lis wife, and 


sore attic | ! equal conse- 


quence, reea'ineg Ga a poose which 
his industi ad reasted by a strine 
P .’ 


it his own apartment: while the 
pallet-bed, whici stood in a corner, 
was sirewed with — VCUCs 


tables; the fire-side decorated with 
numerous foxming pots ef porter; 


and the cobler’s workestool, boote 
leg, lap-stone, &c. weie commo- 
diousty placed as seats. On another 
Occasion, im some neis ibouring 


} 
j 
, . 
» * , . 
maiming the same 


ale-hi use, ents 
personages with the various rarities 
which resorts O03 


la 
zr 
i 


this description 
: where as the 
as onished guests, envelo} ed in 
clouds of sinoke, sat 1 tena with 
rapiure to he clog nence of Ucre 
eat (ly 9 the ] host was to be di LOVCT 
ed in ihe back ground applauding 
with one hand, while nis other dex 
trously scored an additional item 
to the bill; which, if Dermody 
cou.d not discharve it during the 
following day, was at once put 
into the hands of some petttog- 
ging practiiener of the law, and 
tac 


ronerally atlore 
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the unfortnnate debtor appexred 
in the evening throneh the bars 
of a spungine-house, like Bajazet 
im his tron cave, 

“oA sineular circumstance of 
this kind cceurred while Dermody 
lodged at a mean public-house im 
Portpool-lane. ‘The author had 
received a verv melan: holy epistle 
from him, in which he deplored 
his want of proper clothes to visit 
Mr. Addington in, as he had been 
requested to do on something ma- 
terial concerning the publication of 
his Ode to Peace, which in a few 
days after made its appearance. 
Business of some consequence pre- 
vented the author from attending 
on him at the time mentioned : and 
some days having passed before 
his leisure permitted him to sup- 
ply the things requned, he went 
one evening to apologize tor Ins 
apparent neglect, and to mention 
that the necessary articles were 
ready. On entering the house his 
ears were assailed by violent plau- 
dits and huzzas, which appeared 
to issue from the attic story. Hav- 
ing little curiosity to inquire into 
the cause ot these extraordinary 
rejoicings, he only requested to see 
Dermody. The good woman of 
the house quickly dispatched a 
messenger to give the proper intor- 
mation: and the author was soon 
ushered Into a room, iat the top of 
which sat Dermody in a new suit 
ef clothes, surrounded by half a 
score of the landlord’s smoking- 
acquaintances; the table strewed 
with tobacco, pipes and a plentiful 
flow of wine and spirits; and the 
side board loaded with bottles, the 
late contents ot which had left the 
members of this elevated society 
in a state of equal jollity and con- 
fusion. 

«“ The entrance of the author 
damped the joy of the meeting: 


. , | | bd ~~ % } 
and Dern Ouy, Wi ) well know 
that the lowk which 


2 trey . . 
; . ‘EGAN Ae? 
a “T1\r\e" ~ >) _ . 
» appearance in the room was a 


just rebuke for the imp: riety of 


ae 
his conduct, be ’ 

j d+] L y 1 {a ereuryeys 
pat! 2 ff q a.-tiile’ an 
dpPOIORV 5 Whicn bene little attead. 

; ) ; 
ea lo, hi few mioa rave, and Ti. 


peated the following lines: 


‘ When wit’s wild flashes wreathe a 
sinile, 
4 ‘ ‘ 
Dimpling on Bacchus’ blushy cheek; 

Or when, gaunt sorrow to beeuile. 
Outrageous peals of humour break; 
If the n, all furrow'd o'er with frown, 
With mad-eap jollity at odds, 

You strike each quatit chiniera down, 
A fiend amid the laughing Gods; 
Go tothe tabernacled clan, 

Who drone devotion through the 
nose, 

And hide with pray'r the inward 

mani 
IT herd not with such i Ips as those. 
If your pure palate ts so nice, 
"Phat ev'’n in trolie’s festive hour 
You can’t endure a little vice, 
"To swecten life's eternal sour 
’Vore heaven! you'll tind no saint 
in me, 
From passton’s furnace glowing 
hot; 
And as for prim hypocrisy, 
Hypocrisy ! I know he: not.” 


“It Was, however, SOOM discd- 
vered that the honourable Mr. 
Bragge had presented him with 
the clothes, as well as the money 
which was thus imprudently lavish 
ed upon vipers whose rapacious 
appetites, could they have by that 
means derived equal gratification, 
would have preyed on his vitals. 

“Tt was ‘he author's custom on 
such occasions to give him a severe 
lecture; which frequently finished 
with a strong injunction not to ape 
proach his apartment tll he had 
acknowledged his improprictieSy 
and made promises of amendment. 
An injunction of this kind genes 
rally produced a remonstrance like 


the following : “To 
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'T'o Mr. Raymond, 293, Piceadilly. 
‘ My dear friend, 

‘] have been infinitely unhappy 
in incurring your just displeasure, 
You will distract me if you con- 
tinue your anger 5 but to hinder 
any other similar olience, I give 
you my honour, my oath, I will 
not taste a glass ot intemperate 
liquor for these ten months to 
come. My Poems are to be com- 
menced this weck ; IT shall be busy 
in correcting the proofs, and must 
be attentive. You will perceive 
how good I shall be. In the course 
of to-morrow I shall finish some 
lines on the death of lord Moira’s 
brother, the honourable G. Raw- 
don ; and wish to get their nse r- 
tion insured in the Month ly Mirrer. 
How could you be so severe in 
your note? though mdeed I de- 
“Tve it, I am sure. Lean’t teil 
when I shall have sufficient assu- 
rance to face you 5 but I think you 
will forgive me, ul lose suc ch ne 
folly in utter oblivion. T have not, 
by heaven s! been drunk bak ote e 
or thrice, and wahappily ha ve scon 
and shor ked YOu Cac nm tunes but 
if it ever occurs again, I give you 
libert \ to use me equ: il to TY?) ‘de 
merits. I ste ey d all the niy] t be- 
lore last, and yeste;aay, at Mir. 
Allingham’s chambers 3 and could 
hot apologize ull now. Lt am 
asham ed to sign my name; though 
Nas better to acknowledge, than 
persist inerror. Pray let me hear 
irom you. ‘ 

* Your obliged and grateful 

‘'THomas Deirmopy. 

‘PLS. I expect to get some mo- 
hey from a cer ntleman in the course 
of the week ; but T amin so much 

Want of the stockings and shoes 
you so kindly ordered mec, and 
Which I so foolis ly y pledved, that 


can’t stir out. ae know Lam 
1806. 
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very much in your debt; and had 
I not been drunk and mad, could 
nothave the i Impu dence to ask you 
for money; but if you can pro- 
cure Ine a coat and waistceat of 
some kind, and seud me the dupli- 
cate of the stockings and shoes, 
you will, my good friend, much 
oblige me. As I cert: nly, for the 
world, would not approach you 
yet, and as tt is too far to send your 
servant, | wish you could sen id me 

them with a note, by some messen- 
vcr or other, a stranger. Recol- 
lect my asseveration of amend- 
ment, and forget what has past at 
this particular crisis. Yale 


©The avarice of those persons 
with whom he lodged was more 
vexatious to him than even the im- 
portunities of want. Neither the 
bounty of his patrons, the sacri- 
hee of healuh, nor the casual sup- 
plies afforded lim by the exertion 
of his taleuts, could release him 
from their persecution; and the 
rcHection that his imdigence kept 
him continually mn «then power, 
often drove him to commit those 
wikdextray aeance which ae nerally 
ended in riot and tntoxteation. by 
their nefarious schemes he was 
kept oom perpetual poverty 5 and 
beige Without that necessary cau- 
tion and knowledge ef the world 
which teach men to guard agamst 
the snares of deliberate villany, 
his short and eventful life was 
Yi ide one Val wel scene ol calamity 
and distress. 

‘These excesses, however, began 
at last to shake lus constitution. 
He frequently felt much pain and 
inconvenence from an asthmatic 
complaint: and being told that it 
would [ rove tatal to hina if he con- 
tinued in his course of dissipation, 
he began to think it was time to 
reform his way of living; which 


) he 
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he very speed ily accomplished, 
though not wit 
ble strucele: 
‘ Dermody was,h rwever, at thi 
time ia a mor rable condi- 
tion than he had been in for many 
months. He found his applica- 
tions, wher were made, 
disregarded; and his health so 
much impured, that a change 
of air was absolutely necessary tor 
so recovery. Having lost the 
em of many ho had liberally 
‘an — tly relieved his wants, 
and being in daily dread of further 
persecution fon persons 
whom he bad so oiien pampered, 
he formed the resolution of frecing 
himself entirely from a connection 
vhich now, at too tate a period, 
he delt to be both desradiag and 
destructive.  ‘l'o effect so desirable 
a chanee, Money was wanted ; and 
unfortunately he had wearted the 
Henerosics af cven his warmest 
tricnds. ‘Lhe earl ot Moira was 
in Scotland, and theretore imme- 
let could not be expected 
from his are He had slight- 


ed Mr. 7 


; 
rout some tormnida- 


——. = 


} 
ucpl 


ever they 


— 


those 


quite rei 


I 

Bragee, and highly of- 
tended sir Ie imes Bland Burges. 
The members of the Liter rary Fund 
hid jeently attended to the 
applications made m= his behalf, 
that any further demand in that 
quarter he deemed imprudent for 
tie pres ‘nite 

hie had likewise neg] 
Jast wenerous patron, Mr. 


so ire 


ected his 


Ac lding- 


ton; nor was he less culp. ible with 
’ ® 7 

reward to the interest which that 

hivhiy esteemed gentleman’s bro- 


ther took mm his and 


. ee 
‘ ‘ 1) ® vil \ icitT} \ nl, . S 
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)) rn) yr ih e- fbr iCATIOW ledo d 
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Lire 


cr 
of Tromas Deamope 
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VW he ; SY prucs mee a G thc ere; . 
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lis ileuts Wo ul d have cannes! t.° 
fame and tndenend 


bathe pen lgance, Hor h . 
1} , ie | , . = , 
¢ regarded ainke the 
of those distmenished benetactors 
and the prospect of 


ruture (reat. 
} ~~ . 
hu 


ness; und t 


eadila PaO ry eaart O88 | SUNA li ) 
: < a 
contempt ana poverty, 
VOT TAD Uw a 
ACULPATORY LINES. 
ro ATTICt 
‘) . , 
ei? y eqde est Majo 9 Maes ef 4] 
lis Pra > , 
Et facil: POEMS Me feenerosa cam? 
Ovip 
‘ 3. ’, + #. ° ’ f » _ . ' . 
Ly Wat &4 cas XL ialé great wl leNts are 


allicd 
To grcalest faulis, whose 
decide ? 
Whether the finer itbres « 
Intensely bent, and stré 
pain, 
Relaxing, may too frequently require 
Fresh fuel for the intellectual fire: 
Or that rash genius, 11 Its wild career, 
All-devicu 


judgment cas 
f the brain, 


tehiny evn te 


eccentric sphere 

And, conversant with fancied forms of air 

Mocks the cold caution of 
carc 3— 

Now, bravely borne on seraph-wing sub- 
lime, 
List’ningth’ etern: 
Now mid the 

hurl’d, 
Groping the 

world; 
Anon with more efulgent face to rise, 


al 
Visits @: 1Cal 


terrest! la 


i! svystams’ choralchime; 
gloom of central Hades 


’ — 7 la 
ravless dungecns of the 


And, suu-tike, travel through serene? 
skies, 
lll vile Inte: nperarce, ¢ ft hideous birth, 
ig stiur glins o pi “won cha! to native 
os 


park, irregularly bri ht, 


; ; ‘ fi 
<hausted sinks im mourniu 


And reason’s s 
, 


At lengin 


mehr. . 
How gad tie wreck, the triun ph how 
malien 
When Vice allures the Muses to her 


shrine 
Round her black brow when ros 
entwitn'd, 


And dem 


| ones T i! 


’ > 
) is revel oOeriuc sua 


. en r * 
‘In vain tor causes would stern 2 ¥ 


, 
aichnce seccnr, 


But of the dread 


effect all ages Spetss 
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While on full many a ninstrel’s doom 
va ° 
seve re, 
Relenting pardon 
tear. 


Though ‘nid the guilty but illustrious 
~ band 


, af. . we 
M\ humble name unsnown must never 


treams th’ eternal 


st Li id; ; 
Thoug! i tittle pr aise, alas! 
Wou ld 11 deserv ‘d su litcle censure too: 
. a | 
Deeply impre ‘sod th’ unpleasing theme 
i feel, ; ; 
Which conscious biushes, spite of pride, 
re\ eal : 
Yet, sooth’d once more by thy absolving 


smile, 


to me ts due; 
' 


Enrag’d compunction’s scorpion-sting be- 
guile; 

And fiad my soul from sensual bondace 
free, 

Tutor'd by Virtue, Atticus, and thee.” 


“Dermody was not here totally 
forsaken ; Mr. Hatchard the » boo k- 
sller received instructions irom 
Mr, Addington to print a id pr ub- 
lish a volume of his poems which 
Was at tis time preparme for the 
press. This liberality was truly 
honourable to the foclin: s of his 


patron, to whom his follies and im- 


“7 _ . S. ea } . ’ : 
prudence had HISLIV Naac iy 

‘ ‘ er 
Some Measure OONOKIOCUS 3 bit alts 
poverty and his hedc hl tilt >» ho 


rende red lis diay s and nie ts | l 
and burdensome, and it was hoped 
that hi ) distre ses W uid be allevie 
ated by the profits arising trom the 
sale of the work. 

“Mr. Addington’s humane dis- 
positi MS, h mwever, were tL) scmMme 
Gegree frustrated. “Lhe book 
weagetr hal the I rotit .° ind tne 


um which Dermody received on 
account of the public tion t 
hig] thly patronized ‘and thus shared, 
Was scarcely suticient to alleviate 
in the smallest devree his accumu- 

ating — sess Mr. Hatchard 
indeed , *that the 
ha en: sett! led to t 
of the ventleman wi! 


bim.’ 


e “— see 
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these Memoirs should inquire whe- 
ther it was the original intention of 
Mr. Addineton t hat Dermody 
should be deprived of any ot the 
benefits of the publication. Uf 
such was the case, it may well be 

supposed to have been ¢ contrary to 
the hopes and expectations of the 
wretched nal rs Who had on eve- 
ry former occasion received an un- 
divided portion of his generous 
patron’s favour and protection 3 
and this supposition agrees with 
the positive assertion of Dermody 
on his death-bed. 


apiest Agee ; 
“' Phe prin ‘tinal p poems in this col- 


lectton are the /oxvra VALENS, the 
Pleasures of Poesy, the Enthusi- 
ast, and Aribert and Angela; the 
latter of which, a a lee enaary t ue, 
is dedicated to his renerous bene- 
factor sir James Bland Burges, in 
the following sonnet: 


* Again may spirit wakes from deep re 
pe SC, 
Though deep not jovless; and each 
fairer dream 


Phat "an y vib tae pregnant trance ve- 
yw. SB, 
Rid e | eam fasting | uly 
rea 
But, ai! po d ones shalt ruowe 
(ital 
Suc ( e th Own consumm 
l 
No nuracies of the effulvent mind, 
1o Ul e theouch In Nticii $ 
Ni “vs 
‘Ashepherd’s siniplesonvof ardent youth, 
\‘ rude rration cot Love sinccre 5 
Wii Nature's michty self, and virgin 
l uth, 


Instill’ erewhile into his raptur’d ear 
Nor only shall it charm the villewe train. 
It ruoyu wilt deien to list so low a strut 


hae 


* Dermody speaks of this collec. 
tion in the following terms: 
Lhough it may not be properly 
my province to discuss the merits 
of my own performances, yet I 
il venture to intrude a few cure 
tdditional 
verses Winch enlarge thiscollection ; 
het, 
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not, however, presuming to ante- 
date the free right of opinion and 
jyudgment vested m= the pul'ic, 
whom IL esteem as my best patron 
in the hour of danger. 

‘The Lyxtravigunza, which is 
perhins the most or:einal and fan- 
citul poem J ever had sufficient 
powers ta Contos tovether with 
the two Imitations ot op ser, 
have been henourcd, while mm mae- 
nusertpt, with the very flattering 
anprobation cf some of the fi 

ch “the d 


» os. 


Viilt me omod , Tet ! 
ha i My, ta TiN Owner awhae oaanly 

vile of ou ehreal fathers ; and 
to attempt the revival of spirited 


ed, and gree ot lenity may 
be due to the ardour of enilation, 
Must rest ¢ rely ¢ t}) candid 
decison of tl reader, { hall at 
y rate have the eco tN1S- 
BACliOdd, Ai Case O1 a filers iti Che 
ecution, ot ¢ dering that my 
etiort \ re li ul i i i ue} 
mer, wuniimne4t Ly { S! Lest 
ha ‘ creat ] ivy nce $ rd ec l- 
t t yy i Wit LA hy Luctitel and 
OTOL rohection of Silius Ita- 
bcus: 
in ) it acy a’ > pres C aspera 


inavaganza is faillof that deliohttyy 
fancy which is the resutt of 
lative PONS alo ic, and which 
tends its creative powe: 
ally worlds. 


66 “E"}, ae , ? 


** ate pi¢ + rye 2 


Misi i cy sirain, 
Prow Cslo ’s noddiop cr of crimosvun 
fart, 
The laurel shall forsatce its ceat subline: 
The proscrate coluitn load the groaning 
grr state, 
While rising o'er the wreck, thy sacred 
rhime 


Shall tire to nuob!le feats the sours of future 


. Vay unt, and . i'd, and h MUISCICSS, 


1} | ly ! lee . 
Lie NMOweriul sv ‘ tav exalted Cieme 


bolder deed the warrior 6 


Shall breathe o’er sleepin’ Love a brighter 
i 
dreams 


Prom ev'ry line shall fresh mstruction 


reani 

The cottageshearth thy pensive plant 
ee Fee 
STR. NCAT: 


. P t - bal 
lu reeal hall thy glittering harp shall 


.— 


CAM 5 
ly eorrow 
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atts fanc) y is set at liberty, and 


roams vn 4 Ly undless tracts oa 
’ Ae] . ® 
vision Ty kk lieht. (he mrst stanza 


will itl tity Lliis cia sccrtion : 


‘With hurrying finger smite the jervid 
\ 
Th’ wtaler ible rapture tears my soul: 
Journ with 1 piration's tierce Cre; 
In lawless mocrivy mv Seciscs roll 
, 
he yond de mure! Re “Miri s COY control, 
ple the . pieint Wy \ ils by Prudence 
laid: 


ft 
‘ 


Ana while uowonted ntasics inspire, 


> ’ : a > 
And thy pleryarawie wats. ot rade, 
Jn mad deliurtnum IObis hry Galiap tolls 1S 


made. 

eParver is finery pe wtraved in 
5 | 

these Imes: 

LI} ‘or thy ? llone torrent’s foamy 

‘ bdiphh Gel le Cathy ic Cla. S oOany 
fail, 

Whose waters howl along the rueyed 
sieep, 


On the loose-jutting rock, or mould’ring 


wail, 
See where gaunt Danger lays him down 
to er \’ 


The piping w inds his mournful vival keep . 


The lightuangs blue his stony pillow 
warm 3 

Anon, incumbent o’er the drear y dee ps 

Phe fiena enormous strides the lab'rine 
storm, 

And'mid the thund’rous strife expands 
his giant form.’ 


' 
@ Madness and Love are next de- 
scribed, and Jealousy follows: 
* Ah! who ts she, of dark unsettled brow, 
That bleeding drags an angel-shape be- 


hind, 
And quails the living yore ?—I know her 
now : ‘ 


'Tis Jealousy ; that monster of the mind, 

fn whom are thousand contraries com- 
bin'd. 

Now mo ping, melanc holy, o’er the wild 4 

Now frettul, rash, unreas'ning, uncon- 
fin'd : 

In Constancy's best blood her hands d 
fil’d ; 

And straneling in its birth her own de- 
voted child.’ 


“He now floats down the smooth 
dechivity of nether ether, to a shel- 
tered vale, where he mingles with 
the fantastic bevies of “f; aery land.’ 


r of Tuomas Dermopy. C854 


‘Minions of moonlight, let my slow step 
steal, 

Unblam'd and euiltless, on your secret 
sport; 

Removing sc ft the visionary veil 

‘Vhats wi p from Vulear ken the elfin- 


cou 
Where no unhallow'd visitents resort. 
Lo, where the tor of {ax -fond ppear ! 
Chicttatius, aad Lrownine peers ot] ncely 
port, 


Sage counsellors with piercing eye severe, 
Aud less disting id kutchts fast ifQup- 
ny Miihe real. 
‘The monarch’s seli aiajestic terror 
erace: 
Tipp’d witha horse-fly’s tongue, a rush 
hh spear; 
Agoat’s sight pinion shades his martial 
face ; 
A fish's scale his armed shoulders wear, 
Lain'd with a scarf o: shining gossamer; 
Unknown in listed fray the prizeto yield, 
His rapier is a horuct’s sting severe ; 
Superior tothe rest, his shelly sh ictd 
Undauntedl, shakes, and overlooks 
the field.’ 
‘The other pieces in this collec. 
tion possess sufficient merit to de- 
light the reader of taste ; and it will 
be found also, as the poet has him- 
selt modestly eC pressed, that § they 
are neither licentious nor immoral ; 
and though sparingly illuminated 
by the vivid corusctions of wit, 
not —— nily destitute of ethic 
observation cian precept 
$i ng alas! the peri lod Was now 
fast advancing when the praise o1 
censure of the world could avail 
him nothing ; his poverty and wn 
disorder (a rapid decline) ! 
destroyed and reduced both 1 i‘ nd 
rits and his fiame, that medic al 
aid could only be applied to retieve, 
not to restore hiva. lle was b hin 4 
however, to the alteration which his 
malady had made in his appear- 
ance ; and fancied that the strength 
ot lis constitution, and proper nous 
rishment, would remove hist ; 
and renovate his spl Its. ( Tort 
nately, his situation was at this 
time unknown to. those libcral 
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friends who Bae | so often assisted 
him: he had withdrawn from their 
notices and, conscious of his im. 
prudence, would not apply, lest 
his story should be disbelieved, and 
his solicit tations slighted. The aid 
allorde a by the very few who were 
acquainted with his present melan- 
mg condition, was not sufficient 

) procure the comforts his daily 
incre. asing m:lady required. 

“To alleviate the evils by which 
he was so heavily opp ressed, he re- 
quested the author to wi ite in his 
name to the earl ot Moira, sir James 
Bland Burges, and his early yp atron 
Mr.Smith of Dublin. This was 
done 3 and in his wretched apart- 
ment he himself dictated the leiters 
to which each of the tollowing an- 
swers contains its writer’s noblest 
panegyric. 


¢'lo Mr. Raymond. 
° Tunbridge Wells, 


Coe 
‘ wiry 


18th June, 1802. 


«On my return from Maidstone 
I was favoured with your letter of 
last Saturday. ‘The interest which 
youtake on behalf of the untortu- 
nate Mr. Dermody does tntinite 
eredit to your heart. T certam)y 


° ° > ¢ 

estimate verv hiehly lis talents; 
and, so far as with p rh | 
could, I assisted PyvYTy Wy adi- 


stresses. Lamwilling to draw a veil 


over the causes wor vluced me 
to break oii my acatrintanes with 
him; and it the xed draft 
(for ten pounds) can, im your 
ands, contripoute to soo! his pre. 
sent d res Al ) dee) . 
allevin Ni 1 tik i 4 tia 
therm jest ’ hy to} —_ 
rrmnnot tra 
‘| e tne ho { } 
Yj Sc. OOC, el Cry } 
‘ | B. 1 y : 


To Mr. 2 <aymond., 
7 9 
. serenry June 6th, 1Sh9 
eS), _ 
“*, 


eh 
. 4 CiiC lose © you 4) ank " 


: te of 
ten Pot Uns 1OL po or Derm \ \ . 
! yi 


AiG tidy oily you ir OL« ad! ‘ht CrVarnt 
d Maaaly 
. Mi IRA.” 
ry ? 
‘To Mr. Raymond. 
‘ Merrion-square, June 29th 
‘ Sir, 

‘IT am grieved at having been 
prevent J irom sooner acknowledge, 
Ing your lett er with respect to Mr. 
Dermody ; and thank you for the 
communication, however 


il, 


cis Ap TCC. 
able its nature iss Which you have 
done me the honour ol making. 
Assure Mr. Dermody of the ie 
cere mterest which I take in what 
concerns him; of my sorrow at 
hearing that his health is so infirm ; 

and the w: rm and cordial y shes 
which bh Liceltorhis speedy and com- 
1p lete recovery, and SUCCESS in tite, 
Will you pl ease to advance to him, 
for the present supply of his neces 
sities, ten guineas on ni) account 


which | shall immediatel y trans nit, 


on being advised by you that you 


] 7 Z , 
h We GOoie SO. ‘\| vy ne atso to 
’ } ° , . . 
req Gat you wll write me with 
» ant eg ‘ cf \ 
out delay an account of Mr. Der- 
nodv s state OF | Hiih, and wClive 
Pai Situation 5 and ! rt ucn 
, : 1, 
Peis ats om) av occur to you as ine 
" <f ¢ 1] Uy ] | ( " | t I 
, at 
| ’ Writ 1? i ) i ivi i Lie 
e } } ; 
VARECCIEeCII, Lu rit } bi 
, y : 
very clad to contriou Let lim 
nat « 1 Le hes in England 
| 7; aT ,- 
Lie a! j , J a) wa. 
. —_ leh 
‘ a | ili ? Scal j i th ‘% 
’ 
\ between his own a 
; hy 
i\ 4 ‘ ‘ i e 
, ' } . \ ] 
qgdone tor Nim ¢ ENOUPLTM, te ssh bse t 
" ’ oe * » Pre 
health and prudence, to phice him 


bevond the want of any assistance, 
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and insome degree in the situation 
Nich his genius entitles him to 
hold. My father, who has seen 
trop, and recollects Mr. Der- 
1) ast esteem for his ta- 
lents, will cordially join in endea- 
yournr? Lo ca trilyiie to his com- 


fabio establishment. I have 
eased to be soliciior-weneral, and 
ym n a baron of the exchequer. 


My ad te sis, Merrion-square. 

é Thopesoon to hear trom yous 
an "Soa, he hoacur to be, sir, your 
very humble servant, 

‘Wuirtram Smirnu. 

«P.S. Ishalb eo the cirewt on 


Monday. If you write to my fa- 


ther, he will communicite to me 
I 


hec mrent of ‘ y ) ‘Ter. ] 1”) ‘The 
. ~ ) ’ 

tion his Mdress . Right HONOUT 
, , 1, . "’ , . 

l Jethe Master of the otis, [qar- 


a iri-stre ke Dubin. 


“ The al dove let ters revived the 
broken spirits of Dermody, and 
for some Lime he appewed to have 
conquered his disorder. ‘The ge- 
nerosity Of these friends enabled 
him to procure necessaries, and dis- 
charge many of the debts which 
had caused him so much unensi- 
ness: though he was not altogether 
his low associates; to whom, be- 
sides sharing with them the bouncy 
of his benetactors, he had made 


Ove! his hali-pay or the term of 


three years. ‘lhe leiter from sir 
unes Bland Burees gave him 


] i. ’ 1 ) ° . ’ , } " ®. lt 
much pleasure: as he had himselt 


' 
previously written the following to 
_ gentieman; and by not receiv 
; any favourable reply to his so- 
ich ations, conceived he had given 
cause of lasting resentment. 


‘To sir James Bland Burges, bart. 
* Sir, 
‘W} atever may have been my 
past errors and your just indiena- 
won, surely this will be softened by 


sed from the nnportuniuies of 





= 
ig 
the appeal of extreme sickness and 
extreme sorrow. For two months 
I have suffered the most racking 
torment from an asthmatic com- 
plaint, without medreal (may, withe 
out common) assistance. laa 
word, Lam planged in the deepest 
distress. () sir, ™m\ Once creat 
and rood iriend, dio not suiler me 
to haneuish unnouced, but exert 
yourseli m my behali! a very trifle 
vould procure me much comtort, 
al trifle \ hich b ge ‘TOSILY could 
not be missed, |b enclose a ptra- 
rraph from the Muror; of which 
! LY) round, as it telisme the world 
sul (itnins me posses cd and wor- 
you protect le 

‘| am, sir, you: obliged aud 
i iteful se Vali, 

‘"uowas Deruopy. 
‘ 30), Portpool-] me, Cr ry’ -1- 
lane, 6th June, L802,’ 


“ THis satist ction was no less on 
perusing the letter of his aflection- 
ate and early friend the honourable 
baron Smih. During some weeks 
he appeared in a staie of conva- 
lescenee: but bet Me attacked by 
violent meghtly conehines, and con- 
stantly importuned by his needy 
landlord, his spins farted ; ho 
avain sunk into his ijormer melan- 
choly; and to avoid demands 
which he could not satisfy, early in 
the mouth of ud he lied fron n his 
wretched lodeme; and without 
giving notice of the circumstance 
to any of those constant friends 
who under every difhculty had 
kindly assisted him, took shelter in 
a miserable cottage near the vill ure 
of Sydenham in’ Kent; trom 
which, when driven to the last 
dreadiul extremity, he sent the au- 
thos the following letter. 

‘'ToM:. Raymond, 2° wy Piccadilly. 

‘ My dear friend, 

«You ro doubi have been grent- 


ke | ly 


















res) Last § 
ly surprised at my departure. I 
had neither time nor opportunity 
to relate my miseries. My poverty 
and the importunities of my un- 
feeling landlord, compelled me to 
leave those abominabie lodgings in 
Portpool-lane; and I cannct say 
1 have changed for the better. 
Pray, my dear friend, write to lord 
Moira again: say [ cannot live 
long, and it will be the last favour 
conferred on an unfortunate youth. 
I expect nothing* but friendship 
from you at this fatal period, and 
therefore will not scruj ple to ask an 
extraordinary ‘favour he my deaih- 
bed. LT amin wantof every thing ; 
and in saying this, I need not tell 
you that the. smailest assistance 
will give me comfort—I cannot 
live, 
misery. The favour I have to beg 
is, that you will call again upon 









b J 


Mr. Addington, and exvlan that 
you have seen me : “Ay his last 
bounty is expended: he ts gene- 


TOUS 3 and though l do not deserve 
his * a sass l ‘think you will not 
tailto move him. 


‘You will write me tmmediate- 
I employ an- 


ly, as you perceive 
other to write. 
my dear friend; 1 have 
you long, but cannet much longer. 
God bless vou ! 
‘Tuomas I 


‘Oth July. 


‘Direct tome at Mr. Lance 
baker, Sydenham, 


me 
troublea 


rot, 


Porvet 


Ve ° 
Ps. RMODY. 


“ This letter, the last he ever 
wrote, unfortunately cid not reach 
town for several days. On the 
M5th of July the author, accom. 
panied by , 
to wi ithim. They found himina 

etched hovel, le aninge Over a fe Ww 
embers which hardly gave 
to his shiveri 


. , . . 
Mr. Allinvham, « nt 


warmth 
’ 
ing and en sated | 


dy, in astate of the ie roen misery 


ih)= 


2 
~) 


and my last hours are full of 
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Ae . ’ 
and deject on. He *) rd scarce 
woWwer enor rh . ° b 4 - 
pe : 7. Se i left <i exp! ess the 
é rorF +. N Soe . 7 " a 
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~ inspired ie werd rds { ‘alt red on 
Mo PAPC ilps 5 s eyes became 
filled with tears; and bein unable 
to give expression tothe strong feel 
ings which laboured in his breast, 
he sunk again into the melancholy 
pesition in which they had discos 
vered him, and continued sile. t for 
a considerable time. These eros 
tions having subsided, he endea- 
voured to relate the particulars of 
his unhappy situat ton’; but was 
often oblived to pause, in order to 
gather snficient strength to 
counter the violent an T pressive 
couch which moment nly returned, 
The deserted appearance of the 
house, better c Lalsiel indeed for 
the retreat of a horde of robbers 
than the abo de of a dying a 
and the wretched poverty di splayed 
in the tew articles of fersininie 
which it contained—(a few shape. 
less stools; some faggots of weod 
ittered on the floor, and a crazy 
bedstead without curtains, placed 
opposite a door which admuted 
through its crevices both the wind 
and rain)—added to the gloom 
which was observable on entering 
it, and the reflection that a human 
being was thre stru: re cling with a 
fatal disorder with ut 
Cc iL ASSISti nee, t! rw CON forts whi ch 
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sickness requires, or the necessaries 
requisite for the*mere support of 
requisite | the pf 


casioned the most paime 


ful emotions in his two friends. 
WW) he had recovered a little 
from the agitation whica their ape 
pearance had occasioned, he ratsed 
, . Ys - >. 7. ~- ~ a) , ra 
(uae ks from the droopiig posture 


had 
and 


in Which for some ume 
placed him elf over the hre; 


hxing on thea tthor his sunk CYS, 
. * r ‘ . . o1 ae — sa 
sd, ‘ Thank (God fr this friendly 
© ’ . =. +3 ° & 
visit! I thought I had given 
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rget me. I have 
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do no ow rememoct l have gone 
go.’ The caution was needless; 


bh) S past errors were + eri red in the 
recollectic n of his pre ‘sent sulicr- 
Ings, and he had little to dre rl 
from t he chiding so! tho se VW hye rp d 
new to periorm only the few last 
ofices cf trien 1dship. When his 
disord: r allowed him to enter fora 
moment into conversation, he as- 
sumed a spirit which, thous h faint, 
was yet mungied W ‘th the eccentri- 
city that had on almost every ecea- 
sion sited his character, and 
which was equally observabie on 
Land on important matters. 
While the author was statins to 
him some particulars which he ima- 
gined might be conducive to his 
comfort and recovery, Dermody 
broke sudden!v from the conversa- 
tion, and observing that Mr. Al- 
lingham had taken up a volume of 
Hudibras which lay on the table, 
said with a ghastly smile, * You see 
I am meriy lo the Last.” A Vi- 
olent fit oi cor oh, pe succeeded uns 
ezrort ; whe . wi } " PT Se utiment 


r 


trey 
es 


of his approaching dissclutton, he 
sui; ¢ That hollew cough rings 
out mv knei!.’ 

«Thecemorts which his situation 
required and admitted having been 
ordered to be proct.red for him, his 
two fr -" ;went in search of a more 
comfortable and cenimedicus lodg- 
in OW ich they speedily procured 
on the most dehehuful part of Sy- 
denharn-common, where he was to 
have a care/ ful UYSey a d to be re- 
moved the following day. Some 
Money was now given to the land- 
lord for his use: and h aving assur- 
ed him tha: they would return the 
next Morning and convey him to 
the apartments they had provide d 


for him. his visitors took their 


re 
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anxtety which they had expressed 
lor his recovery, would have sooth. 
ed his : a hens! IS, and secured 
him coautort duriy r the tedious 
nicht. Their hopes “however were 
vain, anc their labours ineffectual. 
Dermody expired the same even- 
ing, atthe age of 27 yearsand six 
mon. hs. 

The necessary orders having 
been given for hi s tunera (the eX- 
penses 0 i why ch Were detr. ryed by 
those distinyuished personswho had 
SO frequenily administered to his 
wants while iiving), on the day ap- 
pointed, his body, attended by Mr. 
Alhug! am ind the author, witha 
few triends t the latter, Was cone 
veyed tothe church of Lewisham: 
wher aeuts uisly to its being con- 
signe 1 io its native ¢ rth, the (une- 
ral service, that last solemn awe-in- 
Irluy ceremony, was read with 
much di y and fervor by the ho- 
novradl: and reverend Mr. Legge 
(the present dean of Windsor ); 
who aiierwards attended the body 
to a grave tormed cn a spot the 
most solitary und romantte that 
taney could describe. Over his 
tomb, at the expense of his genes 
reus triends, the author has been 
enab!] led to erect a monument to his 
nemory, with the following ie 
cription, extracted from a poem 
writen by tie PO, cnatitled ‘'The 
Fate ot Genius.’ 
‘ No titled birth had he to boast: 
Son of the desert; Fortune’s chid; 
Yet, not by frowing Fortune cross'd, 
The Muses on his cradle sumil’d, 
* He joy dto con the fabling page 
Or prowess 'd chiefs, and deeds sublime ; 

And e’en essay’d mimntant age, 

Fond task! to weave the wizard rhime, 
‘And though fell Passion sway'd his soul, 
By Prudence seldom ever won, 
Bevond the bounds of her control, 
He was dear Faucy'’s favour'd son. 
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* Now a cold tenant does he lie 

Of this dark cell, all husn’d his song: 

While Friendship bends with streaming 
eye, 

As by his grave she wends along ; 


* On his cold clay lets fall a holy tgar, 
And cries, “ Though mute, there is a poet 
here.”’ 


“ The character of this extraordi- 
nary youth has been so clearly de- 
veloped i in his actions and his writ- 
ings, that scarcely any thing ts tefi 
now to be related of his acquire- 
ments and general habits, that has 
not in some devree been already 

said in his histo: ry. Yet as there 
are shades of character, and degrees 
of passion, which do not promi- 
nently shew themselves in particu- 
lar instances of conduct, the author 
is induced to add the following 
particulars, gathered trom a long 
intimacy, a thorough know ledge 
of his disposition, and a close ob- 
servance of the distinguishabie 
propensities which degraded his 
genius, and retarded his j rogress 
to happiness and independ.unce. 

“ Hewasof amiddle stature, well 
formed, and of aspare habit of bo- 
dy; he had a comprchensive fore- 
head, full dark eyes, stronely mark- 
ed cye-brows, and a countenince 
exoressive of genius, but tinged 
with reflection and melancholy. He 
Was ungraceful in his depo: tient, 
slovenly in his person, dit leut in 
his address, and reser rol} in his con- 
versation; he had a simplicity and 
a modesty in his manner that creat- 
ed esieem and even respect: “pen 
irritated, he was r ther sutlen tha 
passion: ate: yet quick and ine: nsi- 
derate in his a nt, sacrificing 
his interest to the impulse of ima- 
gined wrongs, and the attachment 
of his best friends on the slightest 
grounds of ideal offence. His po- 
etical powers may be said to have 
been intuitive, for some of his best 


pieces were composed before yn 
had reached twelve years of ave; at 

which period he united in the full 
vis vrour of Niaii hood } ety ore 


ie ° OB VCs 


judgny ‘ne and most unh: mune od 
fancy. His language, when 
could be drawn i: to orgume 
— was alw ‘ays a hard ta 

vas nervous, pelished, and Ar 
Hie classical knowledge (+.~" was 
indeed 7 


. ** . 
‘ ~~ .* “* ™ ° a ¢ 
proper Geeasion dispi.ved in his 


Wriin; zs), ax dee q Oa memory un 


he 
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mul, and . every 


commonly now iil and compre. 
hensive, turttsh ol him with allue 
sions that vero app ropriate, come 
pices that were pleasing, and 
nttments that were dignitied. 

"Heh: id an inquisitive m ind bu 
could never resist the te mpti itions 
which offered to seduce him from 
his studies. He was easily per- 
suaded to forsake propri ty ; and 
paid as little recard to the charac- 
ter of his ASSOICALES, as he did to the 
rules of prudence, the dictates of 
reason, or the optricn of the world; 
which last he at all times set at de- 
fiance. No one ever wrete with 
greater facility; his mind was stored 
with such a fund ot observation, 
such an accumulation of knowledge 

gathered fro Yn science and from nt 
{i ure, that his thouchts, when want- 
ed, rushed upon him lke a torrent, 
21 1} he could compose with the ra- 
pidity with w hich another could 
transcribe. On every occasion he 
discovers a clear judgement, a fancy 
filled with the richest ides, andan 
intellect capable of deiine ang the 
“Frum dest obiec tc, He | Knew all the 
aii rus shades of eh: racter $ and a 
close observation of the world en- 
abled him to describe the changes 
of hum: im manners, and the imyo- 
lution of Passions, with an energy 
that was ple ASINy, eleg rant, and | Ine 
structive. His similitudes and his 


inferences are never spoiled by the 
glare 
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lare of false thoughts 3 and thongh 
carelessness May sometimes be dis- 
covered, yet by a peculiar propriety 
of expression, and a nice adaptation 
of epithets, this fautt is not always 
discernible. 

“There is scary ‘ely a style of com- 
position m which he did not in some 
degree excel. The descriptive, the 
ludicrous, the didactic ,the subli ime 5 
each, when occasion r equired, he 
treated with skill, with acute re- 
mark, imposing humour, profoun d 
reflecric mn, and _ macnificence. 
He delighted to wan der through 
the romantic pages of antiquity : 
and had the happy talent of imita 
ting the natural dienity and manly 
style of his poetical ancestors, with 
an effect which always gave to his 


productions the air and grace of 


originality: though his period, his 
stanza, and his th oughts, were mo- 
delled on the poet whose path he 
intended to follow. But in the 


height both of his imitation and of 
his fancy, the wildest excursions of 


his muse, he never forgets to make 
Nature his enide; and it may with 
confidence be said that no poet af 
such an early (it a 
life, cver copied her with more 
truth, or more keenly touched the 
hearts of his readers when his sub- 
ject require l the sluiuberine pase 
sions to be broneht into acti oa. 

* When the variety, the number, 
the beauty, and moral tenden-y, of 
his juvenile (they may almost be 
styled infantine) poems are consi- 

dered ; when their pretensions shall 
be ex amined, and then me: ‘its ace 
knowledged; the follies of his youth 
will be forgotten or absolved; cen- 
sure will be corrected with pit 
while admiration is mingled with 
regret. What he had written be- 
fore he arrived at the age of “0 
teen (portions of which ‘h: ave hee! 


laid before the reader in the course 


inv) neriod of 


of this w ork) will surely justify 
these opinions; and will at the same 
time create astonishment when it is 
added, that the poetry which he 
had already cor mpo ised at that pe- 
ri dy wouk d “ill ten volumes of a 
moderate siz His tr ans slation of 
the Epiiaphtum Damonis of Mil- 
ton, his ‘Veale on the death of 
Chatterton, the Ode to Fancy, the 
Hymn to the memory of Thomson, 
the Dirge on Fidele in C vmibel Line 
the Elegy on himself (the last ol 
which poems the reader has seen in 
the p recec linge sheets, and the others 
wi ‘IL form part of a future publica. 
tion), with many pieces of equal 
merit, were produc ed before he had 
reached his twelfth year, and are 
monuments both of his learning 
and his genius. ‘The early poems 
of Cow lev » of Milton, and of | ope, 
bear no comparison with these ; and 
will be found Lo px ssessless the mght, 
less fancy, and less nature. In the 
cast of his mind he resembled the 
unfortunate Chatterton, and in his 
propensities the eccentric Savage: 
but in precocity of talent, and of 
classical information, excelled both 
them and every other rival; having 
in the first fourteen years of his life 
acquired 2 competent knowledge of 
the Greek, the L ‘tin, the I tench, 
and it ui in langu tees, and a little 
of the S Span ish. Like Savage, he 
would participate in the pleasures 
of the lowest company; but had 
not the same eaverness after mo- 
y, nor the same efirontery in de- 
manding it of his triends: and not- 
withstanding Dermody’s tnsatiate 
desire for liquor kept him in perpe- 
tual poverty, yet his applications 
for relief (though full of lamen- 
tations) were never degraded by 
reanness or fulsome adulation ; 
nor did ingratitude, in his worst ex- 
cesses, ever sully his character 
thr: ugh lic. Savage however did 
not 
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not refuse by such means to indulge 
his low debaucheries, and gratty 
passions which were mean, selush, 
and revengetul. Noone was more 
greedy of fame than Savage, or 
paid more regard to the correction 
of his works; yet he often sunk the 
noble spirit oi the poet, by praising 
at one time without sincerity what 
at another he would ridicule with- 
out decency; by flattering him at 
one time without discrimination, 
whom at another he would wounst 
without a cause; and at all times 
valued friendship only as it could 
be rendered subservient to his wants, 
conducive to his pleasures, or pro- 
pitious to his dissipation. Dermo- 
dy had a nature in some degree op- 
posite to this; and only resembled 
Savage in his genius, in his mis- 
fortunes, and in his habits of living. 
He was as heedless of fame, as he 
was iidifferent to the reception 
which his writings might meet with 
from the public : he seidom correct- 
ed his works, but dismissed them 
with as little ceremony as he would 
shew to a lecturer on prudence, a 
stranger who had called to borrow 
money, Or an acqtaintance whom 
he never wished to meet again. The 
rich blossoms of his genius, from 
the first moment when they were 
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discovered ‘ wastin® their swear. 
ness on the desert air,’ exp 


’ 7 : ‘panded 
and flourished under the cherish. 
ing inttuence of ltberal and exals. 
ed pats nage, and the nutritions 
Wumta or admir.zcon and encour. 
agement: but the instabiliv of 
his temper never suifered them io 
fasten in the rich soil te which they 
had been trinsplanted; and by an 
unhappy fatality o¢ : 
‘bud of hope’ (hk 
Violet, ‘sweet but not permanent’) 
bloomed but to perish, Had he 
qualified those errors which hurt 
only himself; had his ambition kept 
pace with the encouragement which 
he received; had he studied and 
pursued moral with the same ar- 
dour as poctical propriety ; had his 
regard for character and « 
equalled his poverty aad hi 
dissipation ; he might have lived to 
be the admirati ) 
wonder of the learned, and the or- 
nament of society; science might 
have smiled upon his labours, tame 
might have prociaimed his excele 
lence, and posterity with delight 
would record his name: but n 
takine the way to happiness he 
plunged into misery, and «tell an 
early victim to imprudence.” 
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fFrom Sir Ricnarn Hoare’: 


Batpwin’s 


ee IRALDUS DE BARRY, 

distinguished by the name of 
Cambrensis, or the Cambrian, was 
descended from an illustrious line- 
age, being the fourth son of Wil- 
liam de Barri, a person of high di- 
stinction, by Angharad, da: hter 
ef Nest, who was the daughter of 


~ 


Transcarion of Archbishop 
ITINERARY, | 


Ss 


Rhys ap Theodor Prince of South 
Wales. Lie was born about the 
year | 144, at the caste ot * Tinore 
beer in Pembrokeshire, and at a 


very early age sheweed strong MarKs 
of literary talents, and an earnest 
desire to dedicate himself to o:hees 
of religion. Whilst his brothers and 


thew 
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. 
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and their companions amused them- 
selves with tracing fanciful figures 
on the sands, he’ was occu pied in 
drawing churches and monasteries. 
His father, admiring these marks 
of his youth ful prope ensitys predict- 
ed his future progress in leu ning, 
decided in his ov n mind on giving 
him the advantages of a learned 
education, and ir joke used to call 
him his little bishop. At a trme 
when the country was alarmed by 
an hostile invasion, and the youths 
of the castle rushed forth to arins, 
the boy Giraldus burst into tears, 
and requested to be carried mto the 
church as a phice of safety; thus, 
to use his own words, ‘with a won- 
derful foresight for his age, declar- 
ing the peace and priv ileges of the 
house of God. All those who 
heard him were much aston'shed 
that he should expect to find more 
security In a re tired church, than 
in a cestle str uply fortified, and 
well garriscned V ith soldiers. 

“ Acsociating with his brothers 
peeees soanpars ys i eesiene9 
cated ni the 1: re ary profession, Gt- 


raldus had lit e opportinity of ap- 
plying his mind to study, until his 
uncle, David Fitzaerald biden ot 
Saint D.vid’s, hearin of ints cha- 


racter and naturia inclination, drew 
him from the paternal roof, and 
undertook the core of his future 
education. Heseems, however, 2t 
first to have made but little pro- 
gress; for two masters to whom he 
was consigned, repeatedly jeered 
him for his slowness and ignorance 
in declining the Latin words durus, 
durior, duriisimus, and stulius, -tul- 
tior, siultissimus. These icbukes 
made so considerable an impression 
on the youn tg echolar. that, actu- 
ated more by a sense of shame than 
by discipline, he applied with such 
assiduity to his literary pursuits that 
he soon surpassed all hi is fellow stu- 
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dents. ‘To complete his education, 
he went to Paris, where he remain- 
ed for three years, gave lectures 
on rhetoric and the belles lettres, 
and was pointed out by the doctors 
of the university as a pattern to the 
yoffng men of his are. 

“On returning to Engl: and, about 
the year 1172, he entered into holy 
orders; and having obtained prefer- 
ment both in England and Wales, 
and thinking himself ‘no sidi sed 
patria natus,’ he devoted his whole 
mind and abilities to the public 
good, and strenuously endeavour. 
ed to promote the interests of his 
church. Observing, however, that, 
owing to the ne -gligence of the pre- 
lates of the diocese of Saint David’s 
(most partic ularly in the districts 
of Pembroke and Cardigan), the 
church did not receive its dues, and 
that the Welsh paid no tythes either 
in wool or cheese; he went to Can- 
terbury, and having stated his com. 
plaints to Richard the archbishop " 
was appointed his legate in W ales, 
for the purpose of rectifying these 
and other abuses. He executed 
this commission with great spirit 
nd excommunicated, 
without distinction, those who re- 
fused to pay their tythes. All but 
the men of Ros, or the Vlemings, 
readi!y paid thetr tenths, and in 
revenve for their non- compliance, 
the Wel 1 plundered their farms, 
and took away their sheep. A- 
mongst those who resisted the de- 
mands of the clergy, was one Wil- 
liam Karquit, governor of the pro- 
vince of Pembroke, who being jea- 
lous of the newly acquired office of 
Giraldus, took away forcibly from 
the priory at Pembroke eight yoke 
of oxen, and drove them to his own 
castle. Three times he was re- 
quested to restore them, and as oft- 
en refused; at last, being threaten- 
ed with excommunication, he re- 


plied 


and success; a 
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plied «The lerate may, indeed, be 
xroud and malicious, but 1] think 
fim not bold enough: to excomnmm- 
nicate the constable of the King i 
his own castle? He was then tn- 
formed, that on hearing the bells of 
the monastery sound three times, 
he might rest assured that the sen- 
tence of excommunication had been 
passed. When the messenger re- 
turned, the monks and clergy were 
summoned together; the legate, in 
the most solenm manner, passed 
sentence of excommunication, and 
the bells (as is usual on similar oc- 
sasions) confirmed it with their 
reals. 

“ He likewise attempted to re- 
form the morals of the clergy, and 
was peculiarly severe against all 
priests who had wives, calling them 
concubines, and insisted upon their 
dismission. On entering the diocese 
of Saint David's in the characier ot 
legate, he found at Brecknock an 
old archdeacon cohabitmg publicly 
with his concubine. Mild entren- 
tics to rem’ ‘r from his house 
being inetiectual, he endeavoured 
by his own authority, sanctioned 
by the primate, to ain the desired 
end 3 ) 's bei 
answered by insolent reflections on 
the archbishop, Giraldus immedi- 
ately suspended him trom his ec- 
clesiastical benetices, and delivered 
up to the archbishop (whom lie 
had so centumehously treated, and 
whose anche rity he } i S| urned ) 
both his archcdeaconry and preben- 
dary. Having completed his le- 
gation, he visited the archbishop 
company with the bishop of Saint 
David’s, who, atthe request of the 
former, promoted Giraldus to the 
vacant preterment, assigning to the 
old incumbent a sufficient mainte- 
nance tor the remainder of hts lite. 

“Tn discharging the duries of his 
new dignity of archdeacon, he act- 
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ed with great rigour, and was ine 
volved in frequent disputes and 
quarrels, in which, according to his 
own account, he was always in the 
right and always victorioy He 
had an early opportunity of assert. 
ing, in avery singular manner, the 
dignity of his own archdeaconry, 
as well as that of the metropolitan 
see of Saint David’s., Having been 
settled only a iew days in his resi. 
dence at Landeu, near Brecknock, 
after a very laborious journey he 
had taken to correct the abuses that 
prevailed in the provinces of Mely- 
enith and Elven, he was surprised 
by the appearance of two clergy. 
men, sent in a great hurry by the 
dean and chapter of that district, to 
inform him that Adam bishop of 
Saint Asaph was coming to dedi- 
cate the church of Keri, (which 
was situated on the confines of the 
LWo bishoprics, but ot old had dpe 
pertained to that of Saint David’s,) 
aad that uniess ihe arehdeacon ap- 
peared there in person, nothing 
would prevent his taking possession 
of that church, or even the entire 
proviace ; and they intimated like- 
Wise, that if 19 Obstacles intervened, 
he intended to seize the whole terri- 
tory betweon the rivers Wye and 
Severn, comprehending the districts 
of Melyenith and Elven. However 
harassed by his late expeditions, 
and dissuaded by his former com- 
panions and iollowers, who, more 
through fear of danger than fatigue, 
refused to accompany him ; he, ne- 
vertheless, immediately proceeded 
on his journey towards the church 
of Keri. On the Saturday he dis- 
patched messengers to two princes 
of that country, Emeon Clyd and 
Cadwalhon, requesting them to 
send some trusty men of their fami- 
lies, provided with horses and arms, 
to assist him (if necessity required 

in asserting the rights of the a 
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§ Saint David, as the bishop of 
Saint Asaph Was reported to be at- 
tended by a strong body of men 
from Pow ys: he sle spt that nighi at 
Llanbist, and on coming to Keri 
early on Sunday morning, found 
that two of the clergy, and parti 
sans O! the bishop, h: ad concealed 
the key sof the church: these b: eng 
at lengt! 1 found, the archdeacon 
entered the church, and, having 
ordered the bells to be rung, asa 
token of possession, he celebrated 
mass with great solemnity . Inthe 
mean time messengers arrived from 
the bishop, orderins e¢ prepar: ations 
to be mace for the ” dedication of 
thechurch. Mass being concluded, 
the archdeacon sent some ot his 
clergy, attended by the dean of the 
province, to inform the bishop, 
‘That if he came to Keri as a 
neighbour and a friend, he would 
receive him with ever y mark of hos- 
pitalit) ; but if otherwise, he de- 
sired him not to proceed.? The 
bishop eturned for an swer, § That 
he was coming wm lus professtonal 
capacity as b: hop of the diocese, 
to perform his duty in the dedica- 
tion of the church? The arch- 
deacon and his clergy met the bi- 
shop at the entrance to the church- 
yard, where a long dispute arose 
about the matter in question, and 
each asserted their respective rights 
tothe church of Keri. To entorce 
his claims the more, the bishop diss 
mounted trom his horse, placed his 
mitre on his head, and takin ig up 
his pastor al staf, walked with his 
attendants towards the church. The 
archdeacon procee ted to mneet him, 
acco mpanic d by is deeee, dressed 


in their surplhices and sacerdotal 
tobes, who, wit] h lighted tapers and 
Up-raised cruciiix, came forth from 
the church in proce: sional form: 
at lengi! 1 €acil be ran to excommu- 
aicate the other: ; but the archdea- 
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con having ordered the bells to be 
rung three times as the usual con. 
firmation of the sentence, the bi- 
shop and his train mounted their 
horses, and made a precipitate re- 
treat, followed by a great mob, 
and pelted with clods of earth and 
stones. ‘Llhis resolute conduct of 
the archdeacon gained him the aps 
prob: ation of all present, and even 
of the bishop himself, who was a 
fellow-student with him at Paris. 
“The controversy at Keri being 
thus hap pily terminated, Giraldus 
went to the king at Northampton, 
and related what had passed _be- 
tween him and the bishop of Saint 
A: saph, who claimed a parish be- 
lor ngingr to the church of Saint Da- 
vid, and which, in fact, at that time 
(the see being vacant) had lapsed 
to the crown. “The king commend. 
ed the archdezcon’s conduct in re- 
é:siing the claims of the bishop, and 
excited a general laughter hy tedl- 
ing the story to his courtiers who 
were at that time assembled, 
‘Another circumstance will prove 
his steadiness in the perseverance 
of his religions duties. Some of 
his parishioners at Nangle expected 
absolution on a certain day from 
the sentence of excommunication 
that had been passed upon them, 
jor hav ing combined with the men 
of Ros in refusing the demand of 
tenths due to the church. On the 
preceding night he slept at Carew : 
the fullowme day was so boisterous 
and stormy that the bishop of 
Saint David's, who accompanied 
him, strongly advised Giraldus to 
postpone his journey ; but he re- 
plied, ‘That, on such an occasion, 
delays would be dangerous ; for 
hose who had been excommuni- 
cated were expecting absolution, 
and had promised amendment :’ 
and added, ‘that when business 
demanded attention, it was un- 
manly 
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manly to watch the state of the 
weather upon dry land ; tnd that 
such a precaution was only allows 
able to those who bad a sea voyage 
to undertake.’ 

“On the death of bis uncle, David 
Fitzgerald, the canons of Suint 
David’s met in council, and, after 
a long debate, proclaimed Ciral- 
dus his successor; but ihe arch- 
deacon thinking t this election made 
too hast ily and taconsiderately ; and 
not according to the usual forms, 
went on the following morning to 
the chapter, and, contrary to the 
advice of all who we re present, re- 
nounced the episcopal honours that 
had been offered tolim : for it was 
not customary to procecd on anew 
election until the death of the for- 
mer bishop _ been publicly an- 
nounced, and a prev! ous applica 
tion made to the king, or his jus- 
ticlary, and the royal assent ob- 
tained, ‘The chapter ~~ per 
sisted in their choice, which so 
highly displeased hing H paar ee 
he threatened to dispossess them of 
their lands and revenues. He sum- 
moned a council, and submitted 
the case to the consideration of 
Rich: urd arch! ISO 1D of C: uiterbury 
and his suffragan bis] hops, desiving 
them to recommend a {it person to 
fill the vacant sce: they unani- 
mously recommended Giraldas as 
a man of learntag and spirit: but 
the king objected, saying, ‘That 
it was neither expedient or neces- 
sary io elect too upright or active 
a man to the vacant see of Saint 
David's, as such a choice might 
prove detrimental to the cathedral 
church of Canterbury, or even to 
the crown of England.’ 

“ Atthedissoluiion of the council, 
the king confessed to the atch. 
bishop, and to a few af his con- 
fidential servants, that although he 
entertained a very high opinion of 
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the talents and integrity of Gtral. 
dus, yet he thought it Mot safe 


to 
place a —* so nearly related tg 
Prince Rhvs, and to almost allthe 
nobuity of Wales, at the | ead of 


the see of Saint David's; and thar 
ae pride and we enstons of the 
Welsh would be heighzened by the 
promoiion ot so able, wo ire fe and 
resolute a man. When this con. 
versation was repe: ited to Giraldus 
by Roger bishop of Worcester, he 
exclaimed, "Phat such a publie 
testimony, and given in such a 
place of audience, was more ho- 
nourable to him than the best bi- 
shi »pric. > Giraldus, unwilling to 
persist t In Opposition to the will of 
the king, saa the canons wishing 
not to run the risk of losing their 
beneiices, aban lon do their claims, 
and 2 new election was made inthe 
presence of the king at Winches. 
ter, when Peter de Leia, a monk 
of the order of Clugny, and prior 
of the monastery of Wealoch in 
Shropshire, was unanimously cho- 
sen, at the recommendation of the 
king, and to Xk posse ssion of the 
episcopal! see of Saint David's. 
‘Atthe conclusion of this bu- 
Siless Gir “aldus returned to Paris, 
with a view of applying himself to 
the study of belles lettres : and, to 
use his own expression, “ to raise 
the walls of the canon law on the 
touad: ution of the aris and litera- 
ture.’ 
«“ THe dwells with great rapture, 
and with no inconsider rable share of 
vanity, on the prodigious fame 
which he acquired by Bis eloquent 
declamation in the schools, and 
speaks of the crowded audiences 
of the doctors and scholars, who 
were unable to decide, whether the 
sweetness of his voice, the beauty 
of his language, or the force 0 
his arguments, were most W orthy 


of admiration: they were so fasci 
nate 
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tated, he adds, with his oratory, 
that they hung, as it were, suspend- 
ed on his mouth, and were never 
fatigued with the most prolix or 
tedious discourse, 

« After a long and studious rest- 
dence at Paris, Giraldus returned 
to England ; and on his journey 
through Flanders was present at a 
toumament given in the city of 
Arras, by Philip count of Flan- 
ders, Landing safely in -ngland, 
he proceede I to Canter bury, where, 
by invitation, he dined with the 
prior and monks of that place. 
Qa this occasion he takes an op- 
portunity of inveigiing severely 
against their luxurious mode of 
living: he says, ¢ their tables 
abounded with numerous and sa- 
voury dishes, and with such a va- 
nety of the choicest wines, that ale 
and beer were not allowed to be 
introduced.’ 

“From Canterbury he continued 
his journey to London, and paid a 
vist to Richard the archbishop of 
that see, at his villa, where he was 
entertained with gratifying marks 
ot haspitality. On the following 
morning he received advice by a 
messenger, that a separation was 
on the point of taking place be- 
tween his sister and her husband, 
who resided in the diocese of Win- 
chester ; upon which he most ear- 


netly beseeched the archbishop to 
permit him to make use of his au. 


thority m staying the proceedings, 
ato put ns bar to a reconciita- 
tn, provided he could by any 
means effect it. Haviney obtained 
tie irchbish yp’s consent, as well 
# letters, he hastened to South- 
Wark, where he fonnd a numerous 
“pter assembled, and his sister 
aid her husband standing betore 
Richard Toclis bishop of Winches- 
ter, in expectation of the divorce, 


waich was on the point of being 
1806, 
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granted. The bishop instantly re- 
cognized the archdeacon, and, be- 
ing much surprised at the sudden 
appearance of a person whom he 
imagmed atthat time to heve been 
in France, embraced him, and 
placed him at his side. When 
Giraldus presented to him the of- 
ficial letters of the arc’ydishop, he 
courteously rephed—* hat if the 
archdeacon had appeared alone, 
and unbacked by such hich autho- 
rity, he would have paid a ready 
and willing attention to his peti- 
tion.’ By his unexpected arrival 
the chapter was dissolved, and, by 
his friendly interference, a perfect 
reconciliation took place between 
his sister and her husband. 

“On hisreturnto Wales he found 
the diocese of Saint David’s ina 
state of great confusion, the bishop 
(Peter de Leia) having been obli- 
ged to quit his episcopal residence, 
owing to some disputes that had 
arisen between him and the Welsh. 
By the advice of the archbishop, 
Giraldus was appointed adminis- 
trator of ail the spiritual and tem- 
poral concérns of the church, which 
he conducted with great prudence 
and moderation for a considerable 
time, until the bishop, who had re- 
tred to some convent in Lngland, 
very improperly interfered at Saint 
David’s, by suspending some per- 
sons and excommunicating others, 
without any previous trial; upon 
which Giraldus resigned the eccle- 
siastical charge committed to him, 
and, by the archbishop’s interest, 
caused the sentences of suspension 
and excommunication which had 
been so unjustly passed, to be an- 
nuiled. He was so irritated at the 
bishop’s conduct, that at first he 
deiermined, by an accusation be- 
fore the court of Rome, to procure 
his deposition; but by the interfe- 
rence of their mutual friends, peace 
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was at length re-established be- 
tween them, and the arhdeacon’s 
lands at Landeu and Mathrey were 
restored co him. 

“The fame of Giraldus increas- 
ing daily, he was induced by king 
Henry the second to reside at the 
court, where he continued for some 
time, though, he says, with great 
reluctance; the life he there led 
being ill adapted toa studious and 
literary man like himself. About 
this period he was deputed as a pa- 
cificator to Wales, and, after pav- 
ing effectually tulfilled his commis. 
sion, returned to court, where he 
was graciously received by the king, 
who appointed him his chapla'n, 
and made him repe ited promises of 
high preferment in the church, 
which, however, were never carried 
into execution. Henry stron sly 
commended him in council, and 
testified the greatest approbation 
ef his good conduct, modesty, and 
fidelity ; saying, ‘that had he not 
been born in Wales, and so nearly 
allied to its princes and chieftains, 
and especially to prince Rhys, he 
would have loaded him with eccle- 
siastical benefices, and preferred 
him to the highest honours.’ 

“ Tt happened about this time that 
by an order from the king, Rhys 
ap Gruttydh was summoned to 
hold a conference with Baldwin, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Ranulf de Glanville, chief justice 
of England, at Hereford. When 
seated at dinner in the house of 
Wiilham de Vere, bishop of that 
see, and Walter, son of Robert, 
a noble baron, both of whom were 
descended from the family of 
Clare; Giraldus, the archdeacon, 
approached the table, and standing 
before them, thus facetiously ad- 
dressed himself to prince Rhys: 
* You may congratulate yourself, 
Rhys, on being now seated be- 
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tween two of the Clare family, and 
whose inheritance yeu 
for at that time he hele Cardi. 
ganshire, which hen d oy vered 
trom Roger earl ot C..re, Rhys, 
a man of excellent urderstandin : 
and particnlarly ready at an an 
swer, immed cety replied, «Tris 
indeed true, that for a considerable 
length of time we were deprived of 
our iaheritance by the Clares ; but 
as it was our fa e to be losers, we 
had at least the s.tisfact.on of 
being dispossessed of it by noble 
and illustrious personages, not by 
the hands of an idle and obscure 
people.” The bishop, desirous of 
returning the compliment to prince 
Rhys, replied, * And we also, since 
it has been decreed that we should 
lose the possession of those territo- 
ries, are well pleased that so noble 
and upright a prince as Rhys 
should be at this time lord over 
them.’ 

“In the year 1185 he was appoint. 
ed by king Henry preceptor to his 
son John, whom he accompanied 
to Ireland as secretary, and in that 
situation gave such satisfaction, 
that the prince offered him the 
Irish bishoprics of Fernes and 
Leighelin, and on his refusing 
each of them separately, the prince 
proposed to consolidate them into 
one, provided he would accept 
them ; but to this proposal Giral- 
dus replied, ‘If I could improve 
and exalt the church of Ireland, I 
would willingly accept the proffer. 
ed honour; but since that cannot 
be expected, I had rather contmue 
a private person, than be raised to 
a high station in which I can be of 
no service. He likewise refu 
at this or a subsequent period the 
archbishopric of Cashel. During 
his residence in Ireland he re 
siduous in collecting materials “A 
his two works, the “Topograpey, 
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snd * Conquest of Ireland ;’ and 
when John, after some months resi- 
dence in that ceuntry, returned to 
England, Giraldus still continued 
there to complete and digest his 
collections. He likewise  distin- 
uished himselt greatly by preach- 
ing before the archbishop ot Dub- 
lin; and in hisdiscourses hestrongly 
recommended sobriety, abstinence, 
and continence, and as usual in- 
veighed bitterly against the disso- 
late lives of the clergy. On his 
return to England, he was inde- 
fatigable ia composing, revising y 
and correcting, his work on the 
Topography ot Ireland ; and when 
fished, was anxious to submit it 
to the public. * Being desirous,’ 
he says, ‘not to put a lighted can- 
dle under a bushel, but to place it 
in a candlestick, where it might 
give light, I determined to recite 
my work before a public audience 
at Oxford, where the clergy were 
most distinguished for their talents 
and learning. I accordingly re- 
cited for three successive days the 
three chapters into which the book 
is divided. On the first day, I 
entertained «with hospitality the 
poor people of the town; en the 
cond, the doctors of the dif- 
ferent professions, and the students 
of the greatest celebrity ; and on 
the third, the remainder of the 
cholars, with the burghers and 
militia of the city. Such a mag- 
niicent and sumptuous festival re- 
vived the ancient times of classic 
poetry, and was wholly unknown 
m England either in the past or 
present ace,’ 

“Tn the year 1187, king Henry, 
mth many of his nobility, engag- 
ed themselves in the crusading exe 
Pedition, which at that time was 
seed throuchout Europe, and 

aldwin, archbi shop of Canterbury, 
¥a5 senton this holy and enthv- 
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siastic mission into Wales; Ranul- 
phus de Glanville, chief* justice of 
the realm, accompanied him, and 
at Radnor they were met by Rhys 
ap Gruffydh, and by many illus. 
trious chieftains of the country. 
The archbishop explained to them, 
and the multitude, the object of 
his mission, and Giraldus was the 
first person who took the cross 3 
Peter de Leia bishop of Saint Da- 
vid’s, and many others, followed 
his example, and cilisted them. 
selves under the consecrated ban- 
ners. ‘Fhe archbishop and arch- 
deacon were equally stremtous in 
their endeavours to gain prosclytes 5 
but the oratory of the latter pre- 
vailed more successfully than the 
high name and authority of the 
former. ‘The effect produced by 
his discourse at Haverford was so 
great, that the archbishop often- 
times during his progress confessed 
that he never befoie on one day 
was witness to so much shedding 
of tears. At the conclusion of the 
sermon, near the bridge of Aber- 
teivi, or Cardigan, where prince 
Rhys and a numerous concourse 
ot people attended, a person by 
the name of John Spang thus ad- 
dressed the prince: ‘¢ You ought, 
indeed, to entertain a high opinion 
of this archdeacon, your son-in- 
law, tor he hath this day enlisted 
a hundred men or more in the 
holy cause; and if he had spoken 
to the people in the Welsh lan- 
guage, I doubt if even one out of 
the whole number of your attend- 
ants had remained uneniisted.’ 
Giraldus compares the effect of is 
exhortations to those made by 
Saint Bernard, who preached the 
word of God to the Germans in the 
French tongue, and ange mt 
converted his hearers, although 
they neither understood a word of 
what he uttered, nor even required 
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an interpretation. He insinuates 
that God assisted his pious endea- 
vours, and relates a saying of seme 
of his auditors, who at the conclu- 
sion of his discourse thus addressed 
him: ‘The Holy Spirit hath this 
day truely m: wnifested relief in your 
mouth.’ King John is also said 
to have bitterly reproached Giral- 
dus for draining his county of Pem- 
broke of men, by persuading such 
numbers to take the cross and re- 
pairtothe Holy Land. Butalthough 
thus zealous and successful in 
preaching the cause of the cru- 
sade; yet on the death of king 
Henry, at whose instance he had 
taken the cross, he applicd to the 
cardinal legate, John of Anagni, 
on behalt ot himself and Peter de 
Leia bishop of Saint David's, for 
absolution from the vows which 
each had made to go to the Holy 
Land ; and which they obtained on 
the plea of age and poveity, but 
on condition that they should at- 
tend to the reparation of the ca- 
thedyal church at Samet Da- 
vid’s, and give every assistance 
in their power to the crusaders 
who undertcok the journey to Je- 
resem. 

‘To the enthusiastic zeal, that 
once animated the breast of the 
archdeacon, we owe the present 
[tinerary through Wales, of which 
a translation 1s now, for the first 
time, submitted to the public, and 
which, amidst a multitude oi idie 
stories and monkish legends, con- 
tains many curious and interesting 
particulars relative to the topogra- 
phy and history of that princi- 
pality. 

“« During this journey Giraldus 
gained the good graces of the 
archbishop : that prelate highly 
raised his works, and strongly 
recommended him to the king ; 
but Henry persisted in his resolu- 
‘ 6 
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tion of not adv: ancing him to any 
high preferment in the chure 
*¢ In the vear 1189, Giraldus ate 
tended king Henry on his m ilitary 
e 1 nm mto France, as did also 
Baldwin the are hbis! Op, and Ra. 
nulph Glanville the justiciary. Op 
his return into England after the 
death of that monarch . which took 
P 1. we in the s xtMC Ve; erg. the follow. 
lowing leas ture befel him, which 
he used fi requent va to relate when 
the various fortuitous events that 
had happened to him became the 
subject of conversation, Finding, 
on his arrival at Dieppe, the wind 
pega for his passage, he 
‘feed with the soldiers, his com. 
panions, to leave their baggage 
behind them at that place, an d to 
hasten their journey towards the 
sea-coast of Flanders, hoping by 
that means to eflt ‘ct a more speedy 
passage. ‘The king, with some of 
his nobility, and many other pers 
sO NS, had tallen a sacrifice to the 
unhealthiness of the climate, and 
wll the attendants of the archdea- 
con (one bey excepted) had either 
returned home ill, or had died 
abroad. Leaving this boy with 
his horses and luggage at Dieppes 
he hired a stranger, whom he > had 
never seen before, as his vale t, and 
intrusted him with the care ef all 
his valuables. In the morning, 
having crossed the river at Dieppe, 
and ascended a hill from whence 
they had a prospect of the town 
and harbour ; : accordin g to the 
custom of travellers t! ey began to 
inquire of each other it they had 
left: nothing behind them; upon 
which Giraldus found his new st 
vant missing. H: wing waited for 
him a long time, but in vain; the 
archdeacon became uneas} ybec USC, 
as a stranger, he could place no 
confidence in him ; and he reco! 


lected that the man had said, ae 
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¢ he did not engage in his service, 
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uid not be prevaited upon to re- 


C0 “ . { . 

turn. His COMP thiois hearing 
that hesides the sum ot forty marks 
ingold and silver, and a eood sad- 


dlehorse, the servant had the 
charge of ail the archdeacon’s 
clothes, ; bag of important letters 
from earl Richard, and the unpub- 
lished Journal of his Itmerary 
through Wales, still more strenu- 
ouly urged his ré LUT 5 but the 
archdeacon could not be persua- 
ded to leave them. Arriving at the 

town of Abbeville, Gira rcti- 
red to his apartment, refiectine se- 
riously on the adventure which had 
happened ; and he used to say, that 
on this occasion he had three mo- 
tives of regret : : 

« First—The loss of his money 
was something, but modcrate when 
compared with his other losse 3s tor 
money was oftentimes lost, and 
oftentims S recovert d, 

“ Second—The loss of the earl’s 
here, 2 and of hj own wonte 
ment as lecate in Wales, was still 
greater; but as he knew-the pur- 


port of them, he could by stmilar 


eiters froma the ju lary obtain 
some kind of redress 
yy ’ ’ , 2 «@ 
“liird—'The loss of his journals 


‘aS DY Tar the most severe, and 
Durable, the DOOK not 
dS yet pubitsik i ) ¢ non cd QO, 
ncholy reflec 

1 the sub} +, he returned to 


’ 


companions in the hall, where a 


' came runt in from the 
m. et-pliac +, Inquiring what sort 
horse was that of the arch- 
S40 s: havin ined the neces- 
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sary information, he said that he 
had seen a person riding such a 


horse, lad n with il larre pi ive, 
in the mar'cet-p) ice, an ine ino 


for the archdeacon’s lodeinys. He 
Was immediately sent r, and re- 
ceived with general satisfiction. 
Giraldus asked hi m, ¢ if all was 
sate 2? to whieh he answered, 
‘Yes:’ but the soidiers would not 
suffer him to explain the cauic of 
his delay till after dinner, when he 
told them, that havine crossed the 
riverjat Dieppe, he dismounted in 
order to tig ‘ten his lurwage, whet 
he found that a bag containing 
twenty marks or more hi id dropped, 
upon which he went back to se ok it 
at the inn from whence he had set 
out; but his reseurches not beine 
attended with success, he returned 


and crossed the river athird time, 


giving up as hopes of findme the 
! 1h 1a ° r}y ChE 

packaire ne had ost ¢ ale ee 

1 
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. , 
us eyes back on the pe ly] bly shore 
I wt 
Wilich ne haa bverore } assed. to hits 
great surprise and joy he discover 
| 
AmMoinyrst the 
n tne state he 
{yom his master, and 
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untonched, 

* Prom this adventure Giraldus 
draws the followtne moral: ‘That 
Csod oftentimes nfiicts with heavy 
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been much agitated by the death 
ot the late king. Shortly atter-. 
wards, the earl came to London, 
and was there crowned king: but 
his stay in England was not long, 
for soon after his coronation he re- 
turned into Normandy to meet 
Philip king of France, with whom 
he was engaged to undertake the 
crusading expedition to Jerusalem. 
Richard was so highly satisfied 
with the zeal and fidelity of Giral- 
dus, that on his departure for the 
Holy Land, he appointed him co- 
adjutor to William de Long Champ 
bishop of Ely, in the regency of 
his kingdom. But Giraldus did 
not improve this favourable oppor- 
tunity, for he refused the bishop- 
rics of Bangor in North Wales, 
and Landaft in South Wales, al- 
Jeging as a motive for this refusal, 
his unwillingness to accept any si- 
tuation that would divert him from 
his studies ; but, by his own avowal, 
he rather declined these promotions 
from the hopes of succeeding, on 
the death of the old and infirm in- 
cumbent, to the see of Saint Da- 
vid’s. He records an anecdote of 

himself, alluding to his anxious de- 
sire to obtain that sce, and to his 

repeated refusals of other bishop- 

rics which had been offered to him. 

A priest, who was deranged tn his 

mind, and who, following tie court 

of the justiciary, was accustomed 

to amuse the young men by Iudi- 

crous and ridiculoussayings, feigned 

a conversation with Giraldus, * Mas- 

ter Giraldus, will you accept of the 

bishopric of Guisetord ? ‘No.’ «Will 
you accept the bishopric ot Ossory ? 

‘No.’ “The bishopric: f Leighelin 
‘No.’ * Thearchbislopric of Cashel 2 
‘No.’ ‘Butdo youchousethe bishop- 
ric of Saint David’s:” thenreplying, 
with a loud and clamorous voice, 
‘Ves!’ he burst into afit of laughter. 
“Finding that all the royal pro- 
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mises of preferment on his attach. 
ing himself to the court were nef. 
fectual, and that his services had 
not met with their due reward, he 
determined to quit the 
tumultuous scene of lite, and retire 
to some more tranquil situation, 
where he might prosecute his lite. 
rary pursuits without interruption, 

“ Having collected ail his books, 
he proceeded on another journey to 
Paris ; but hearing, on his arrival 
at the sew coast, that war had lately 
been rekindled between Philip 
king of France and Richard king 
of England, he altered his plans, 
and went to Lincoln, to study 
theology under William de Monte 
chancellor of that diocese, with 
whom he had formerly been ac 
quainted at Paris. There he con. 
tinued for the space oi six years, 
prosecuting his studies with inde. 
fatigable ardour, and composing 
several of his literary works. Du. 
ring this period he was strongly ad- 
vised (on the death of Peter de 
Leia, bishop of Saint David's, 
A. D. 1199,) to solicit from the 
king, whose family he had most 
essentially served, the vacant mi- 
tre; but, unwilling to abandon the 
studious mode of life he had now 
adopted, he replied, ‘That a bishop 
should be sought after, not seek ; 
and that, as he had a sufficient 
competency, he would not, forany 


busy and 


consideration, quit his present stale 
of ease and tranquillity.’ 

“ About the same time he gave 4 
conspicuous proof of his charity 
and Cisinterestedness in selling his 
besi vrarments to relieve the neces 
sities of the poor at Lincoln, who 
had suater d severely from a stale 
city ot p '$ Ons. 

“ On the death of Peter de Leia. 
the archdeacons and canons Oo 
St. Davia’s, by the mandate of Hu- 
bert archbishop of Canterbury, 
procecace 
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roceeded to nominate such per- 
sons as they thought fit to suc- 
ceed to the vacant see; and 
they recommended the follow- 
r « Giraldus, archdeacon of Breck- 
nock, — Walter, abbot of Saint 
Dogmaels,— Peter, abbot of Whit- 
land; and to these they added 
Reginald Foliot, that they might 
not appear designedly to exclude 
an Englishman from the eccle- 
siastical honour, and concluding at 
the same time that he had little 
rospect of success. 

“ The archbishop positively re- 
fused to accept the nomination of 
Giraldus for the same reasons al- 
leged by king Henry on many for- 
mer occasions ; and partly on the 
same grounds he rejected the other 
two, as being natives of Wales. 
To supply their places, he propo- 
sed Martin, a Cistercian monk, and 
Geoffrey, prior of Lanthoni; but 
the chapter persisted in their long- 
established right of nomination. 
King Richard was at this time 
abroad, and hearing of the dispute 
between the canons of Saint Da- 
vid’s and the «rchbishop of Canter- 
bury, ordered a deputation of four 
members of the chapter to appear 
before him in Normandy, and re- 
ceive his orders respecting the elec- 
tion of a bishop: but whilst these 
matters were in agitation, the king 
died, 

“Letters from the chapter of 
Saint David’s, recommending Gi- 
raldus, were presen'ed to his suc- 
cessor king John, and favourably 
received ; so much so, that the 
king ordered Giraldus to come be- 
fore him with three or four canons 
of the church, that he might be 
duly elected bishop ; but, unfortu- 
nately for the archdeacon, on the 
king's return to England, the all- 
powerful influence of the archbishop 
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put a stop to the election. In a 
letter written about this time to 
Hubert archbishop of Canterbury, 
Giraldus complains bitterly of the 
ill treatment and vexation he had 
suffered from the court, and e® 
presses a wish that he“®may 
be allowed to dedicate the re- 
mainder of his life to study and 
retirement. 

“¢ Hitherto,’ says our author, 
‘1 have unfortunately sacrificed 
too much time to fruitless ambition. 
Let me therefore be allowed to re- 
tire and indulge without furthe1 
molestation my favourite pursuit 
of books and literature. Let others 
anxiously covet the high honours 
attached to a court, as I myself, 
labouring wnder the same vice, 
once did, and became an uscless 
and unprofizable follower of it. 
Having more than sufficiently ex- 
perienced the vicissitudes and vex- 
ations resulting trom an attendance 
upon the high and mighty, I de- 
sire to be in that situation with re- 
spect to them, as if | had never been 
in their service. May the holy 
Father and merciful God grant, 
that, far from the cares and ambi- 
tion of a court, which always 
wound, and never heal and satisty 
the heart ; and tar also from the 
clamorous bustle ot the world, by 
lamenting and redeeming my heavy 
loss of time, I may be able to pass 
the moderate remaining portion of 
my life in peacetul ease and tran- 
quillity ! 

“« After the repeated disanpoint- 
ments he had received in the attain- 
ment of his favourite preferment, 
and seeing there was little or no 
prospect of success, he turned his 
back upon the English court ; and, 
after an absence of many years, re- 
visited Saint David’s, where he was 
received with the greatest joy, both 
by the clergy and the people. A 
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convocation was arain held for the 
eiec ion OF a hish Dp. 2 | ine votes 
were unanimous in favour cf Giral- 
dus, who was earnestly desired ta 
‘o wmmediately to the court of 
‘. me, ana there to assert the 
iis j ES cf the n etrepolitan see of 
Su mt David’ S, and to procure a la- 
tificution of his.own clection. 

«On returni: Flo Saint David's, 
after a short excursion into Ireland, 
he was informed that letters had 
been sent fiom the archbishop and 
justiciary to the canons of that 
church, summonit in x them t tO appear 


. al . 7 > } i 
M1 Lnghind, ind "elect Geottrey, 


. . 7 : 4 . 
prior of Lanthont, to the vacant 
sce, J\fter a mature and conside- 
’ : 1 = es = 
TALC delberatt ide Chl jlapter diSe 


ech ttar t] AARHAIN 
mapa d letters on rne apponited 
9° , . } . 
‘ 


1 

day ti t) cs biSdif i » 4 i bond i) and 
Y f . CS anenn >I . - 
R, che q 49 , Wa pA urine e < AObSeCNCe 


ai thie archbish Pp swbroud had been 
nominated his deputies), forbidding 
them to proceed in the ek mane 
and at the sume time they sent 
! 
i 


sf } 


etcers [oO the prior of Lan- 
1 . ’ 
thon and his fraternity of monks, 


othe: 


ordering them, as members of the 
church of Saint David, not to inter- 
fere 1th this el« CUCN. 
se ee } ! ’ ] ‘Sati. ans ‘ erace 
Kriraladus Davie pitd a visit to 
his brot! Laie Ph lip Ue l ‘4 Vl, and 
explained to hun the cause of his 
intcnded journey to Rome 


eC ed to the iti he Ol} Surathur m 


his horary of booxs: from thence 
he journeyed over the Ellennith 
mountams towards Cumbhir, and 
entered England near Keri. He 
@ port of Sandwich 
n Kent, and landed in Flanders; 
rom thence he traversed the Alps 
and ‘Puscany, and arrived at Rome 
about the jestival of Saint Andrew. 


He was received by pope Innocent 

} Re Saal ¢1 ‘ : 

theshird, with g@reat kindness and 
. . , 

condescension 3; he accepted the 


orks which Giraldus presenied to 
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him with this punning compliment; 
© Preveniaraat vobis an j ras, sed 
nos Itbres,’ © Others ha Pt saan 
ed pounds to vom hol lines, best 
have presented bo: ls =’ op, apres. 
ed himself highly cratifed yin 
their per sal; yer | 
timately favour his 
archoihop orpesed his 
with creat wolenee, - ra ii 
petitor for the see ot Saint Dav 
had great success in 


atl #cs . 
ii UimMNes Were ver 


2 comt where 
ale Guraldus, 
SHOWeVOT, Perstsied in prosecu ng 


his ciawm, and wasc involved ip 4 
Leaious iiti~ation or five ve , ov 
assert) ae th SUT nity ard | ves 
t . ) , . 4 > . 
oF the churen of Samt Poavid's 
q9oainst the incroochn:an: mn 
Against tne 1}) at Ciialicl > i. UPe 
, - 7 _, ’?F 
mands of that of Canterbury. He 
; | . ° 
took three successive journe "9 
» - =. 
Rome at a considerable experse: 
but was at -last defeated im his 
aa : , hy 
hopes, for the pope passed a defic 
s " 


nitive sentence, and declared his 
lec ion null. 

After the unfave urable deci 
oe mide by the pontrft, Giraldus 
thus addressed himself to his emis 
nence in full consisiory: * Thou 
knowest, O lord aed father, that 
the cause I have had in hand 1s 
twofold: first, the cause of my own 
clection ; secondly, th e cause of our 
metropo! itan church. ‘The vali 
dity of the cae havine, by thy will 
onl 


judament, been annu ed, I 
pray and bess ch vom holiness that 
i other, on behalf of which I 


, 


? 


e undertaken so many leborioas 
journeys to your court, may be al- 
lo wed t » follow its k gal ct urse.’ 

‘And nee replies the popes éwill 
Srosecuce tuat cause ” ‘| (save 
Giraldus) ; for althouch not the 
bishop elect, yet 1 am archdencon 
as well as canon, 2] da lepitsmate 
not a spurious member of that 
church, ‘and ready, with all my 
might, to rescue my mother oes 

C 
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bret! ren from an un) iwi} ct rte of 


+ 
servititde.’ Upon which the bishop 


of Ostia, the liber al and open. 


. - *y We 
hx red Octas Lith. hys re od 
the co es. Now, indeed, it evi- 
dentty appearcta, taat the a archdea- 


re strenuous In promoting 
trea iwanta ‘es of his church, tian 
his owi self-interest, and that he ts 
more actuated by a sense of charity 


tha. ot covetou: i, 
« The right, however, of Giral- 


dus to the bishopric was deem 1 so 
ungnestionable, that he was usually 


i 
}! ’ VAT.) } : lecr e 
called m Wares the bishop elect: 
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time our audior suffered many and 
very heavy persecutions, one of 
which | shall now relate. 

“ Phe resolute conduct of the 


canons of Samt David’s, m assert- 


: er : > : 
ny the nents of therr church, was 
‘ *) i. rt > ¢t, ome . - . 
es ‘ , C «i , BAG Tee ni 1y? 
pi es ol \ Vii re itll \ ICS ¢ 
+} - es 
on other side, the archbishop of 
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( { erry , ‘ em lo d 
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ert Dili 4.50 bribes, in order to 


sorte, the temver of} the chapt yr 3 


he sent them threatening letters 

, 
tror >»? I. or ind iu rf Ty, iid, 
D ‘ tr one Us rt, cal ua 
gut rin costly garments ricaly 
Oram { with gold and ivory, 


and Various over pre sents to be 
Qstributed amongst them; which 
‘ } _ . y : 

4 bhi LiiC desired enect. 


ae abbot of Whitland, whom 
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Giraidus calls ‘ albior exterits quam 
it di ris 's Aa sii quam Qaci iy 4i wine 
guan omine, Was the chief author 
of these corrupt mstaigues, and imn- 
- . wr. a 
tected the minds of the chapter of 
Samt David’s. Sali, ] 
arcnteacon seve! d in al steady 
OP} sil n to then, supported by 
the nobiles oi t country, and by 
all well-wishers to the church. O 
ail v ers to the caurch, ua 
his return towards Engiand troma 
journey through the wild districts 
of Cardizan hire, he met, on the 
mountains of the Cantref Bychan, 
a miessenrmer who had been dis- 
patched from his dean at Breck. 
nock, to acquaint him that all the 
ha ds, both at Brecknock and Lane 
deu, beloneinge to the see of Saint 
David’s, and of which he had the 
manayement, had, by a precept of 
| 
heen seized by the 
vants of Woallitam r Braose, on 
behalf of the king. At Luel, he 


encountered a second messenger, 


" " . } 
however, the 


the jrosticiary. 


. ° 7 5 | 


inforn Nays Qim, tinat all iis Owl 
landsand revenues would be shortly 
sciveals and his trrends advised him 
On no xccount to proceed, tor the 
Kine’s odicers liad threatened to 
throw mto pris yoy hit d and his 
attendanis, '] i) a! couid hav h Id 
of them. Bat the archdeacon, by 
no means alarmed at these tidinys, 
proceeded on his journey home 
wards ; when between the villares 
of Vrailan and Aberyscir he met 
his own dean, by name Richard 
(who had been appointed his pros 
curator in those parts), pale and 
trembling; and he confirmed to 
all the intelligence 


7 ’ “y 1 ° 

he hod bhetore communicated to 
him by letters and messengers, 
Stil, however, Giraldus despr me 


the mighty threats of his adversa- 
rivs, perstted in his journey, say- 
ine to hts companions, * Have we 
nor some ¢ ood hom . ; Let 
us wo and drink it betore it be all 
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gone.’ *Nonne domi cerevisiam bo- 
nan hubemus ? Eamus ergo et libamus 
cam, prius quam omnino fuerimus de- 
tituti” On arriving at Landeu, 
he found all safe and quict at home ; 
these premature alarms having 
arisen only from some threats dis- 
seminated in that neighbourhood 
by Reginald Foliot, and his ac- 
complices, | 
« ‘These disturbances and insults 
proceeded trom the following cause: 
the justiciary being at Shrewsbury, 
attended by the barons of that 
country, heard a heavy complaint 
preferred against Giraldus, by Ro- 
bert bishop of Bangor ; alleging 
that he had favoured the cause of 
his adversary Andrew, who, con- 
trary to the will of the king, con- 
sidered himself as bishop elect ; 
and declaring in a public audience, 
that, not only on this, but on every 
other occasion, he had opposed the 
inclinations of the king; and he 
likewise added, that the archdea- 
con at this present time came into 
North Wales for the purpose of 
uniting Llewelyn and the princes 
of Powys with those of South 
Wales, and in short the whole 
country of Wales in a confederacy 
ag:inst the king. Upon the grounds 
ot these false representations, the 
justiciary deprived Giraldus of all 
his benefices at Brecknock, and on 
his journey through Oxford, wrote 
to the archdeacon of that county, 
ordering him to do the same. 
¢ Geoffrey Fitz-piers, earl of Essex, 
to his dearly beloved friend the 
aichdeacon of Oxford, sendeth 
greeting: Know therefore that 
Giraldus archdeacon of Brecknock 
is the enemy of our lord the king, 
and therefore we c mmand you o 
take nto your hands all the bene- 
fices which he holds in your arch- 
deaconry.” The justiciary also 
wrote letters to the abbot of Whit- 
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land, ordering him to consider 
Giraldus as an enemy to the king 
and a rebel, to hold no intercourse 
with him, or to give ANY assistance 
in time of need; for during the 
many vexatious persecutions that 
Girsldus had experienced, he had 
ofen sought and found refuge 
within the convents of the Cister. 
cian order. 

“The abbot, unable totally to 
prevent the reception of Giraldus 
within the gates of the monasteries 
subject to him, and _ particularly 
that of StratHur, where he had de. 
posited all his most valuable books, 
and whither, during the tide of his 
heaviest persecutions, he had fre. 
quently retreated, gave orders that 
no respect should be paid to the 
archdeacon whenever he came; 
but that he should be received only 
in the public hall, amongst the 
noisy and vulgar guests. He or- 
dered also, that neither monk nor 
lay-brother, nor even any servant 
belonging to the convent, should 
be allowed to conduct him, asa 
guide, over the wild and dreary 
tract of country, in which that 
monastery is situated ; a mark of 
hospitality and kindness not denied 
even to the greatest strangers. ‘The 
archdeacon, however, had shortly 
the means of fully vindicating his 
character from these unjust asper- 
sions, and of disappomting the 
abbot of Whitland in his ambitious 
hopes of preferment. On being 
ordered by the justiciary to amend 
his conduct towards the king, and 
to hold no synod but in his own 
archdeaconry, he addressed him 
in the following spirited letter : * I 
am much astonished that a man of 
your lordship’s wisdom and dis- 
cretion, the first counsellor of the 
kingdom and justiciary of the 
realm, should so readily have at- 
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mies during the absence of the 
adverse party, and be thus mov- 
ed to anger ; for it Is not usual, 
as you well know, to pronounce 
judgment upon the assertions ot 
one party, whilst the other is ab- 
sent. Believe me, I am not such 
a Sylvester (such a mere man of 
the woods), as from the misrepre- 
sentations of my enemies, you may 
be inclined to think me; but that 
whenever a fit time and opportu. 
nity offer, I shall know how to 
exist within a court. I will there- 
fore shortly come to you in Eng- 
land, prepared, through God’s 
blessing, to refute, by true and 
solemn affidavits, the” calumnies 
which have been trumpeted forth 
against me; and furthermore to 
convince your lordship that even 
the words of bishops are not always 
to be received as gospel; but that, 
on the other hand (when devoid ot 
truth), they ought rather to be 
considered as profane.’ 

“ Not finding the justiciary on 
his arrival in London, he followed 
him into Kent. About the same 
time 2 messenger came to the 
court from Llewelyn prince of 
Wales, who, upon inquiry, related 
faithtully to the justiciary every 
thing that had been done by Giral- 
dus, assuring him, that by his in- 
fluence with the prince and nobles 
of the country the royal cause had 
been greatly assisted. ‘The justi- 
clary was completely satishied with 
this explanation, and had a long 
conference with Giraldus, concern- 
ing the state of affairs in Wales. 

“The persevering contest inwhich 
Giraldus was engaged became a 
frequent subject of conversation 
both in England and Wales. At 


atime when Gwenwynwyn, son of 
Owen Cyveilioz, and prince of 


] re ° : . 
Powys, was assembied in council 
te) 7, “ : 
with the chiefs and nobiles of his 
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land, and the labours of Giraldus 
were mentioned ; the prince said, 
© Wales has indeed been accustom- 
ed to wage many and obstinate 
wars with England, but none sp 
severe as that now carried on by 
the bishop of Saint David's elect, 
who, to maintain the dignity and 
rights of his country, hath not 
ceased by long and repeated exer- 
tions to molest the king, the arch- 
bishop, and the whole body of the 
English clergy and people, Our 
difierences, should they last during 
the summer, are setiled before 
winter, nor do they often extend 
beyond the term of a single vear ; 
but this contest of Giraldus has con- 
tinuedincessantly for more than five.’ 

« The election of Giraldus to the 
vacant see of Saint David's being 
thus annulled by the court of 
Rome, he returned to Eneland, 
and protested publicly against his 
three rival competitors. He ob- 
jected to the abbot of Saint Dog- 
mael, as being totally iliterate: to 
the abbot of Whitland, as beng 
legitimately born, and of a most 
ambitious dispos'tion: and to Re- 
ginald Voliot, as being but just ar- 
rived at the age of manhood, and 
as a young man of most protl- 
gate character. 

“ On the day appointed for elect- 
ing a bishop to fill the long vacant 
episcopal chair of Samt David's, 
Giraldus appeared at Lambeth ; 
and trom thence paid a visit to the 
justiciary in Westminster, who ac- 
companted himtothechapelof Saint 
Catharine, at which place the ca- 
nons of Saint David’s, and the 
cleryry of the archbishop, were as- 
senibled ; for, according to the 
customs of the English monarel.y, 
these elections were always made 
either before the king or hts just. 
ciary, and not in the presence of the 
archibishop. 





“ The 
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«“ The justiciary, calling Giral- 
dus aside, patenvonned to dissuade 
him from nominating a Welshman 

to the vacant woos rent, as du- 
ring this tedious controversy they 
had shown themselves so adverse to 
his interest; and at the same time 
begged-him to recommend some 
stranger of wood character and re- 
putation, ‘ble archdeacon readily 
assented ; and that he might not 
appear to be actuated by self-inter- 
est, proposed two natives of Nor- 
mandy; but the justictary disap- 
proving of this choice, desired him 
to think of two other fit persons re- 
siding in England, and who were 
better known to him. Having eb- 
tained leave from the justiciary, 
five or six of the canons of Saint 
David's ret red pore the archdea- 
con, and endeavoured to persuade 


him to fix upon some member of 


their church, naming at first some 
canons, then some abbots, and 
lastly some priors, to ail of whom 
Giraldus objected. "Chey then men- 
tioned Geoflrey de [Lenelawe prior 
of Lanthont, as being a member 
of the church of Saint David's, 
whom he also rejected; because 
he had always coveted this pier e 
of preferment, and lived in the 
greatest imtimacy with the arch- 
bishop. 

Being urged the next day by the 
mie other fit 
ve reside tin Eneland, not 


in Wales e propes d Roger, de an 


gusticiars ,to 2l0mimerte se 


") . } 
ot Lincoln, and Walter Mapes, 
archdeacon of Oxtord; at the same 
time desiring tie justiemry to name 


. +) at tp 1 v) } 
some other candilates, who, though 


not Welshmen, vw nevertheless 


acquainted with the customs of 


that country. The justic Mary hav. 
Ine ed H hn ae lapenor, 
dd ‘Wy Oi ‘a re} il. ‘oni W al er Fo- 
hiot, precentor of the same church 


(or wacom Giraidus approved), 


Lirt of Grrartpvus pe Barer. 


asked him why he objected to Geog. 
frey de Henelawe ; upon which he 
stated the same objecti ns he had 
before given to the canons of Sai 


n Saint 
David’s. The archbishop, «is well 
as the justiciary » were :* rested in 
the prom Otion of this man, as the 
one wished to advance his phys 
cian, and the other his son- in.) 
Henry de Bolun, to the pric hee 
of Lanthoni, which would become 
vacant by the preferment of Geot- 
frey to the sce of Saint David's. 
‘The archdeacon could not at 

frst be prevailed upon to listen to 
this nomination, but, during their 
precession to the chapter-honse, re- 
volving im his mind the abandoned 
state of corruption mto which his 
chureh had fallen, and how useless 
and unprofitable a task it would be 
for him to encounter fresh troubles 
and dangers for its sake ; consider. 
ing also, that the person i“ posed 
had never openly professed himself 
to be his enemy, and moreover, 
was a member of their church ; he 
suddenly changed his mind, and 
when the chapter was assembled, 
he thus publicly addressed ns 
members: 

¢T have hitherto sufficiently con- 
tended; | have very sufficiently, 
and not unprofitably, torled in en- 
deavourine Lo bring Lo lit te the lo ns 
dormant and almost expired nehts 
of our chureh; nor have | been 
deterred, by any ob nee from 
prosect tinge its welfa ire WI 
most lifigence and sail: inat 
I may not, 
you in the hr m t « f a perpetual and 
obstinate opposer to your wills, | 


l- 


iereiore, appeal to 


freely give my consent to the per- 
son now propt ed, p? vided be 
meets with t Ww 
brethren, Maurice arc: leacon Gi 
Cardigan, and the other cunens. 
“ (yiraldus seeing with } 


: } } +t, "\ ; ) <PY 
how litte good tuith ane honesty 
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is existed in the breasts of his brethren “ He passed the last seventeen 
he and canons, who, besides their nu- years ot his lite t in Wales; employ- 
: merous excesses, had so often ed in revising his former literary 


} 
p: roved themselves perjured tothe ws TKS, and Dm composing others, 
church, thought it no I nger ho- of which he has himself given a 
nourable for him to remain a mem- cepious in lex, ln the midst of 
a ber of their society 3; upon which these avocations, he recetved once 
. he went to the archbish Ds with more an er of the bishopric of 
", whom 7 perfect re conciliation had Saint Davi Vso and was likely) 1 
te taken place, and revealing his ie meet with no opposition from the 
Ae tentions to him in the most conti- e¢ mrt: but from the dish turable 
i. dential manner, requested him to ternison which it was proffered, he 
use his interest with the bish pi f refused the aceert of thot ec. 
at David's, on behalf of his ne; Lew, cle jastical « ity, Which, during 
i a young man, to whom he wished the great part of his life, had 
. to resign his archdeaconry a and pre- been the object oi his most earnest 
7" bendary. ‘he archbish op aut firs Wis! 
q hesitated, but afterwards pte) “bie died at Samt David's, in 
om — procure ed the appointment of the seventy-fourth yeat of his age, 
“ dip de Barri to the preferment and was buried in the cathedral 
” which his uncle Giraldus was dest- church. 
es rous of resigning m his favour. “ Noble in his birth, and comely 
.. Philip appears to have been the in hj person; mud in his manners, 
d youngest son of his brother Philip and affable im his conversation ; 
if de Barri, for whom Giraldus had zealous, act: ey a id undaunted in 
r, the greatest affection. His father maintaining the rights and dignities 
- had bestowed upon him a literary of his church; moral in his charae- 
a education, and had on his death- ter, and orthedox im his principles; 
d, bed beseeched his brother to ad- charitable and disinterested, though 
ts vance him in the church, and to ambrious; learned thouyi: super- 
procure lim the reversion of his stitious ; 
ne own ame Thus Giraldus, 
i, both affectionat ely aud essenth lly, “ cUCH WAS GIRALDUS 
* complied with the wishes of his 
re departed brother, by bestowine on « And in whatever point of view 
ts his son a most ample rev enue: he we examine the character of this 
n oiten most approoriately repeated extraordinary Math, Whether as a 
n to his nephew those lines of Virgil, scholar, a pee t, or a divine, we 
- in Which the poet makes /Eneas ad- may justly consider him as one of 
it dress his son, the b: okt test luminanes that adorn- 
} . ) 4 | ee } } . 
0 ‘Disce puer virtutem ex me, verumque ed ."s Annals Of Whe TWEE Cen: 


i labore: nN, tur y 
I Fortunam ex aliis," 
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Sxetce of the Cr#aracter and Conpition of the Natives of 
Turon, 


[From Mr. Barrow’s Vovace to Cocwincuina.] 


N attempting to draw a very 
general sketch of the character 

of this nation, [ am not unaware 
of the risk I incur of being drawn 
into error. ‘To speak correctly of 
the manners and opinions of foreign 
nations ; to trace the motives ‘of 
their actions and the grounds of 
their prejudices; to examine the 
effects produced on the temper and 
disposition of the people by the civil 
wnd religions institutions ; and to 
inquire into their ideas of moral 
right and wrong, their notions of 
taste, of beaury, « f happiness, and 
many other subjects necessary to 
be investigated before a thorough 
knowledge can be obtained of their 
true character and real condition, 
require not only a long residence in 
the country, but an intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the various 
classes ot society: and, after all, 
an accurate portrait is hardly to be 
expected. What can be more ridi- 
culous than a Frenchman attempt- 
ing to describe English manners, 
or more preposterous than a Ger- 
man dramatizing the English cha- 
racter? There are, howeve er, certain 
strongly marked features which, 
prevailing in the mass of the people, 
may safely be set down as national 


characteristics; and from such only 
the few observations I have to 
make on the Cochinchinese were 
derived. Some of them, indeed, 
might perhaps be entirely local, 
and applicable only to that part of 
the sea-coast on which we landed. 
“ It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, what I apprehend is gene- 
rally known, that Cochinchina, un- 
til a few centuries atter the Christian 
wra, formed a part of the Chinese 
empire ; and that the general fea- 
tures of the natives, many of the 
customs, the written language, the 
religious opinions and ceremonies 
still retained by them, indicate di- 
stinctly their Chinese origin. In 
the northern provinces, however, 
they are more strongly marked 
tid in those to the southward. 
The same characteristics are like- 
wise discernible, but m a fainter 
degree, in Siam, which is properly 
Se-yang, or the western country; 10 
Pe-gu, probably Pe-guo, or the nor- 
thern province; and in Ava and 
the rest of the petty states now 
comprehended under the Birman 
empire, where, however, from an 
intermixture with the Malays of 
Malacca and the Hindoos of the 
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dostan, the traces of the Chinese 
character are in many respects 
nearly obliterated. The Cochin- 
chinese of Turon, notwithstanding 
the loose manners of the women, 
which I shall presently have occa- 
sicn to notice, and the tendency 
which all revolutions in govern- 
ments have to change, in a greater 
or less degree, the character of the 
people, have preserved in most re- 
spects a close resemblance to their 
original, though in some points 
they differ from it very widely. 
They perfectly agree, for instance, 
in the etiquette observed in mar- 
riage and funeral processions aud 
ceremonies, in the greater part of 
religious superstitions, in the offer- 
ings usually presented to idols, in 
the consultation of oracles, and in 
the universal propensity of inqui- 
ring into futurity by casting of lots; 
in charmiag away diseases ; in the 
articles of diet and the mode of 
preparing them; in the nature of 
most of their public entertainments 
and amusements; in the construc- 
tion and devices of fire-works ; in 
instruments of music, games of 
chance, cock-fighting and quail- 
fighting. ‘The spoken language of 
Cochinchina, though on the same 
principle, is so much changed from 
the original as to be nearly, if not 
whoiiy, unintelligible to a Chinese; 
but the written character is pre- 
cisely the same. All the temples 
Which fell under our observation 
were very humbie buildings ; and 
we saw no specimens either of the 
heavy curved roofs, or of the tow- 
ering pagodas, so frequently met 
with in China; but it seems there 
are, in many parts of the country, 
Monasteries that are amply en- 
dowed, whose buildings are exten- 
sive and enclosed with walls tor 
their better security. The houses 
in general near ‘L'urcn bay consisted 
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only of four mud walls, covered 
with thatch; and such as are si. 
tuated on low grounds, in the 
neighbourhood of rivers, are usu- 
ally raised upon four posts of wood, 
or pillars of stone, to keep out ver- 
mia as well as inundations. 

“ The dress of the Cochinchinese 
has undergone not only an altera- 
tion, but a very considerable abridg- 
ment. They wear neither thick 
shoes, nor quilted stockings, nor 
clumsy satin boots, nor petticoats 
stuffed with wadding ; but always 
go barelegged and generally bare- 
footed, Their long black hair, 
like that of the Malays, is usually 
twisted into a knot and fixed on the 
crown of the head. his, indeed, 
is the ancient mode in which the 
Chinese wore their hair, until the 
Tartars, on the conquest of the 
country, compelled them to submit 
to the ignominy of shaving the 
whole head except a litile lock of 
hair behind. 

“On the precepts of Confucius 
is grounded the moral system for 
the regulation of the conduct in 
this country as well as in China, 
Here, however, to the extertor 
forms of morality very little regard 
seems to be paid. In China these 
precepts are gaudily displayed im 
golden characters in every house, 
in the streets and public places ; 
but here they are seldom seen and 
never heard. Were they, indeed, 
repeated in their original languaye, 
(and they will scarcely bear a trans- 
lation,) they would not be under- 
stood. Their conduct, in general, 
seems to be as little influenced by 
the solemn precepts of religion as 
by those of morality. ‘The Cochin- 
chinese are, like the French, always 
gav and for ever talking ; the Chi- 
nese, always grave and aflect to be 
thinking : the former are open and 
familier, the latur close and ree 

served. 












































served. A Chimese would consider 
it as disgraceful to commit any af- 
fair of importance to a woman. 
Women, in the estimation of the 
Cochinchinese, are best suited for, 
and are accordingly entrusted with, 
the chief concerns of the family. 
The Chinese code of politeness for- 
bids a woman to talk unless by way 
of reply, to laugh beyond a smile, 
to sing unless , eee and as to 
dancing, she labours under a phy- 
sical restriction which makes this 
kind of movement impossible. In 
Cochinchina the women are quite 
as gay and as unrestrained as the 
men. And asa tolerable accurate 
conclusion may be drawn of the 
state of their society, from the con- 
dition in which the female part of 
it is placed, and the consideration 
in which the female character 1s 
held among them, I shall be more 
particular in describing the situation 
here assigned to them, in so far at 
least as our limited means afforded 
us the opportunity of observing, 
than on other points. 

‘In some of the provinces of 
China women are condemned to 
the degrading and laborious task 
of dragging the plough, and other- 
wise employed in various kinds of 
heavy drudgery. In Cochinchina 
it would appear likewise to be the 
fate of the weaker sex to be doomed 
to those occupations which require, 
if not the greatest exertions of bo- 
dily strength, at least the most 
persevering industry. We observed 
them day after day, and trom 
morning till night, standing in the 
midst of pools of water, up to the 
knees, occupied in the transplanting 
of rice. In fact, ali the labours of 
ullage, and the various employ- 
ments connected with agriculture, 
seem to fall to the share of the fe- 
male peasantry ; whilst those in 
Turon, to the management of do- 
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mestic concerns, add the superins 
tendance of all the details of com. 
merce. They even assist in cons 
structing and kee ping in repair their 
mud-built cottages; they condneg 
the manufacture af cos. tn 
ware vessels; they manave the 
boats on rivers and in harbours ; 
they bear their azticles o# produce 
to market; they draw the cotton 
wool from the pod, free it from the 
seeds, spin it into thread, weave it 
mto cloth, dye it of its proper cos 
lour, and make it up into dresses 
for themselves 2yd their families. 
Almost all the younger part of the 
males are compelled to enrol them. 
selves in the army; and such as are 
exempt from military service em- 
ploy themselves occasionally in fishs 
ing, in collecting swallows’ nests 
and the Biches de mer among the 
neighbouring islands, as luxuries 
for the use of their own great men, 
but more particularly as articles of 
export for the China market; in 
felling timber; building and _re- 
pairing ships and hoats, and a few 
other occupations which, however, 
they take care shall not engross 
their whole time, but contrive to 
leave a considerable portion of it 
unemployed, or employed only in 
the pursuit of some favorite amuse- 
ment: for they are not by any 
means ci an idle disposition. But 
the activity and industry of the woe 
men are so unabating, their puts 
suits so varied, and the fatioue they 
undergo so harassing, that the Co- 
chinchinese apply to them the same 
proverbial expression W hich we cone 
fer on a cat, observing that a Woe 
man, having ne dives, bears a 
great deal of killing. It is evident 
indeed, from the whole tenor of 
their conduct, that the men, even 
in tke common ranks of life, cone 
sider the other sex as destined for 
their use; and those m a higher" 

station, 
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station, as subservient to their plea- 
sures. The number of wives or of 
concubines. which a man may 
find it expedient to take is not li- 
mited by any law or rule ; but 
here, as in China, the first in point 
of date claims precedence and takes 
the lead in all domestic concerns. 
The terms on which the parties are 
united are not more easy than those 
by which they may be separated 
To break a sixpence between two 
parting lovers is considered, among 
the peasantry of some ot the coune- 
ties in Englard, as an avowal and 
pledge of unalterable fidelity. In 
Cochinchina, the breaking of one 
of their copper coins or a pair ot 
chop-sticks between man and wife, 
before proper witnesses, ts consi- 
dered as a dissolution of their for- 
mer compact, and the act of sepa- 
ration. 

“In China the men have sedu- 
lously and successfuily inculcated 
the doctrine, that a well-bred wo- 
man should never be seen abroad ; 
that she should confine herself con- 
stantly to her own apartments ; that 
in the presence of even her nearest 
male relations she should not ex- 
pose her neck and her hands, to 
prevent which her gown is buttoned 
up close to the chin, and its sleeves 
hang down below the knee: and 
so craftily have they contrived their 
precepts to operate, that the silly 
women have actually been pre- 
vailed on to consider «a physical 
defect which confines them to the 
house as a fashionable accomplish- 
ment. Here, in this respect, there 
sa total difference with regard to 
the sex. So far from the Cochin- 
chinese women being deprived of 
the free use of their limbs or their 
liberty, they have the enjoyment 
of both to the fullest extent. It 
certainly was not in Cochinchina 
Where Eudoxus, in his Travels, is 
1806. 
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said to have observed the feet of 
the women to be so small, that 
they might with propriety be di- 
stinguished by the name of the 
© Ostrich-footed ;’ pan plantas 
adeo parvas ut § ruthopodes appell n- 
tur; as, by their bustling about 
with naked feet, they become une. 
usually large and spreading ; but the 
name might aptly enough beapplied 
to the feet of the Chinese ladies, 
whose undefined and lumpish form 
is not unlike the foot of the ostrich. 

« Extremes often approximate. 
The same cause which in China 
has operated this total seclusion of 
the sex trom society and the abridg- 
ment of their physical powers, has 
produced in Cochinchina a diame- 
trically opposite effect, by permit- 
ting them to revel uncontrolled in 
every species of licentiousness. 
This cause is their bing degraded 
in pubiic opinion, and considered 
as beings of an inferior nature to 
the men. Thus situated, character 
becomes of little value either to 
themselves or to others; and, from 
all accounts, it appears they are 
fully sensible of its unimportance 
in this respect. The consequence 
of which is, that women of less 
scrupulosity, or men of more ac- 
commodating dispositions, are not 
certainly to be met with in any 
part of the world than those in the 
environs of ‘Turon bay. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the general 
character of the nation may not 
exactly correspond with that which 
prevails at one of the most fre- 
quented of its sea-port towns. The 
singular indulgence, granted by 
the laws of Sulon, of permitting 
young women to dispose of per- 
sonal favours, for the purpose of 
enabling them to procure articles 
of the first necessity for thems¢lves 
or their families, is sanctioned by 
the Cochinchinese without any lh. 
H Milation 











mitation as to age, condition, or 
object. Neither the husband nor 
the father seems to have any scru- 
ples in abandoning the wife or 
the daughter to her gallant. Not 
Galba; when he politely fell asleep, 
(as we are told by Plutarch,) for 
the accommodation of Mecznas, 
and rebuked his servant for ofhici- 
ously ratthng the plates in order 
to awaken him that he might see 
what was going on, could possibly 
have been mere at ease than a Co- 
chinchinese husband, to whom may 
justly be applied the following lines 
of Horace, wherein he describes 
the dissolute manners of the Ro- 
mans: 


* Sed jussa corim non sine conscio 

Surgit marito; seu vocat institor 
Seu navis Hispanx magister 

Dedecorum pretiosus emptor.” 


€ The conscious husband bids her rise, 
When some rich factor courts her 
charms, 4 
And calls the wanton to his arms. 
‘Then, prodigal of wealth and fame, 
Profusely buys the custly shame.’ 


«¢ These observations on the in- 
difference, on the part of the men, 
for the honour and chastity of the 
sex, and the abandoned and proflt- 

ate character of the latter which 
is the necessary consequence there- 
of, are by no means confined to the 
common people: they apply indeed 
more forcibly to the first ranks in 
society, the officers of government. 
These men, fully as debauched as 
the Chinese mandarins, carry not 
even that appearance of decency 
which those find it expedient to ob- 
serve. Of the facility with which 
they are disposed to transfer their 
women to strangers our party had 
several curious instances. From 
the following, among many others, 
a tolerably good notion may be 
collected of the value put upon 
them in a pecuniary point of view. 

Z 
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An officer of the Lion was one dav 
sent on shore to purchase a counie 
of bullocks for the use of the ship's 
company. As the price had pre. 
viously been fixed at ten dollars 
a-head, the officer had only to 
count down the morey before one 
of the mayistrates of the place, and 
receive his bullocks. The manda. 
rm, taking up the dollars, dis. 
patched a couple of his attendants, 
who shortly returned with a fine 
young girl, whom the magistrate 
handed over to the officer. Whe. 
ther this gentleman’s modesty was 
too much shocked at so barefaced 
and indecent a transaction, or 
whether he had not a sufticient sum 
of money to make up the price of 
the bullocks, is immaterial to the 
purpose ; it is enough to observe 
that he preferred his duty to the 
purchase of the lady, to the affected 
astonishment of the mandarin, of 
whom he understood her to be 
either the wife or the daughter. 
Another gentleman, returning one 
day trom the town to the rivey-side, 
was accosted by an elderly woman, 
who made signs to him to follow 
her into her cottage, where she 
presented him with her daughter, 
very nearly in that state in which 
she came out of nature’s hands; 
and the eyes of the old lady sparkled 
with joy at the sight of a Spanish 
dollar. . 
“ There was little prepossessing 
in the gencral appearance and cha- 
racter of the Cochinchinese. The 
women had but slender pretenstons 
to beauty; yet the want of personal 
charms was in some degree com- 
pensated by a lively and cheerful 
temper, totally unlike the dull, the 
morose, and secluded Chinese. An 
expressive countenance, being - 
much the result of education and 
sentiment as a delicate set of fea 
tures and a fine complexion are of 
healt); 
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health, ease, exemption from drud- 
gery and exposure to the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, could hardly 
be expected in Cochinchina. In 
point of fact, both sexes are coarse 
featured, and their colour nearly 
as deep as that of the Malay; and, 
like these people, the un.versal cus- 
tom of chewing areca and betel, 
by reddening the lips, and blacken- 
in the teeth, gives them an ap- 
pearance still more unseemly than 
riature intended. The dress of the 
women was by no means fasci- 
nating. A loose cotton frock, of 
a brown or blue colour, reaching 
down to the middle of the thigh, 
and a pair of black nankin trowsers 
made very wae, constitute in ge- 
neral their common clothing. With 
the use of stockings and shoes they 
are wholly unacquainted ; but the 
upper ranks wear a kind of sandals 
or loose slippers. As a_ holiday 
dress, On particular occasions, a 
lady puts on three or four frocks 
at once, of different colours and 
lengths; the shortcst being upper- 
most. A woman thus dressed ap- 
pears in the annexed print, which 
represents a group of Cochinchi- 
nese, and may be considered as a 
fair specimen of their general ap- 
pearance. ‘he'r long black hair 
is sometimes twisted into a knot and 
fixed on the crown of the head, and 
sometimes hangs loose in flowing 
tresses down the back, reaching 
frequently to the very ground. 
Short hair is not only considered 
asa mark of vulgarity, but an in- 
dication of dewener acy. ‘The dress 
ofthe men has little if any thing to 
distinguish it from that ef the other 
sex, hc me chiefly confined to a jacket 
and a pair of trowsers. Some wear 
handkerchiefs tied ronnd the head 
mthe shape of a turban; others 
have hats or caps of various fornis 


aad materials, but most of them 
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calculated for protecting the face 
against the rays of the sun; for 
which purpose they also make use 
of umbrellas of strong China paper, 
or skreens of the leaves of the Bo. 
rassus, or fan-pulm, and other kinds 
of the palm tribe, or fans made of 
feathers. Consonant with the ap- 
pearance of their mean and scanty 
clothing, as frequently thrown 
leosely over their shoulders as fitted 
to the body, were their lowly cabins 
of bamboo. In short, nothing met 
the eye that could impress the mind 
of a stranger with high notions of 
the happy condition of this people. 

“ There 1s, however, such a vast 
difference in the circumstances un- 
der which an European and the in- 
habitant of a tropical climate are 
situated, that the former, who for 
the frst time finds himself among 
the latter, wil be very apt to fall 
into error in attempting to form a 
comparative estrmate of their re- 
spective conditions. ‘To the one, 
fuel and clothing, and close and 
compact lodging are essential, not 
only to his comfort, but to his ex- 
istence ; to the other, fire is of no 
further use than a few embers to 
boil his rice, or to prepare an of- 
fering to his gcd. For splendid 
and massy fabrics neither his taste 
nor necessity incline him; and close 
thick clothing, so far from being 
a comfort, would be to him the 
most inconvenient of ail incum- 
brances. Even the little which he 
occasionally finds it expedient to 
use, he frequently throws aside; for 
where nakedness is no disgrace, he 
ean at all times, and in all places, 
accommodate his dress to his feel- 
ings and His circumstances, without 
offence to others or embarrassment 
to himself; an advantage which is 
demed to the European. 

“ Althouch we had neither ex- 
pected to mectt withy an extensive 
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city nor m: ignificent palaces in the 
vicinity of Turon bay, yet as this 
spot was known to have: been an- 
ciently the chief mart for the trade 
of this country with China and Ja- 
pan, we felt rather disappointed on 
finding a few villages only, in the 
Inrgest of which the number of 
henses did not exceed one hundred, 
and these chiefly thatched cottages. 
That it had suffered considerably 
from the late revolutions was evi- 
dent from the ruins of larger and 
better buildings than any which 
now appeared, and from the ine- 
qualities of surface ind'cating a for- 
mer existence of walls and forts, 
aud which, by our officer’s account 
whe was taken prisoner, were still 
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and populous city of Pekin, the 
preacest an J mosi populous perhaps 


on the whole glohe, should by any 
accident be deserted, many centu- 
rics would not be required to blot 
out every vestige of its situation. 
It is, therefore, the less surprising 
that, in the days of Alexander, ail 
traces of the supposed magnificent 
palaces of T'roy had disappe: ired ; 

and that the proud city of Bi bylon, 
once the mistress of the world, 
should for so many ages past have 
been laid prostrate in the dust. 

“ The cottages of Turon were 
in general snug and clean, and 
sufficiently compact to protect the 
inhabitants from the heat of the 
sun at one season, and the heavy 
re at the other. ‘There appeared 

» be no want in the market of 
en cotton or silk stuffs for cloth- 
ine; and the country produced a 
great variety and abundance of ar- 
ticles, which cortripuie to the sus- 
tenance of the multitude, as well 
as to the [uanuries of the higher or- 
Almost every 
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earthen jars with narrow necks, 


haited with pork or the offals ot 


fish. Most of the genera of marine 
worms, beloneing to that class 
which by natur alists is di: tinguished 
under the name of Moliusea, are 
we as articles of food by the Co- 
chinchinese ; as, for insti re, Va- 
rious species of the AMle‘usa, Holo- 
thuria, Actinta, Ascidia and Doris ; 
some of which, as the Biches de 
ner, usually called Trepan, (a spe- 
cies either of Holothuria or Actinia, ) 
is caught and prepared as an article 
of luxury and commerce. All the 
gelatinous substances derived [rom 
the sea, whether animal or vegeta- 
ble, are considered by them among 
the most nutritious of all aliments; 
and on this principle various kinds 
of Aly or sea-weeds, particularly 
those genera which are known by 
the names of Fuct and Ulva, are 
included in the list of their edible 
plants. 

“ In the populous islands of Ja- 
pan the natives of the sea-coasts 
derive part of cheir sustenance from 
various kinds of sea-weeds, and 
from none more th in that species 
of Fueus which is called S. recburinus. 
It would appear Siem Mr. ‘hun- 
berg’ saccount ofits leave sbeing us sed 
toornament and embellish pac kages 
of fruit or other presents offer red to 
strangers, that this plant is there 
in high estimation, being consider- 
ed perhaps as the representative of 
those resources of sustenance which 
the sea so amph} ly supplies to such 
Nations as from choice or necessity 
may be led to avail themseives: of 
its various productions. The Cérr- 
chou jelly of China may probably 
be made, in pat t, of the Fucas sue- 
charinus; for it Would a: pear, from 
samples brought to Enel: nd, that 
the leaves from which this jelly is 
made are taken trom three or tour 
distinct species O1 tis extensive 


a. 
7? 
i! 
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genus. There is reason indeed to 
believe, that most of ‘the species both 
of the Fuci and the Ulu might be 
employed ior simtar pt irposes, 
From the shores of Robben is! an d, 

at the Cape of Good Hope, the 
slaves are accustomed to bring 
away baskets of a species of Fucus, 
whose leaves are sword-shaped, 

serrated, and about six inches lone, 
These leaves being first’ washed 
clean and sufficiently dried to resist 
putrefaction, are then steeped in 
fresh water for five or six days, 
changing it every morning ; after 
which, if boiled for a few hours in a 
little watcr, they become a clear 
transparent jelly, which, being mix- 
ed with a little sugar and the juice 
of 2 jemon or orange, ts as pleasant 
and refreshing as any kind of jelly 
whatsoever. And as few countries 
perhaps can boast of a gre iter 
number of species of the Fuca nd 
Uive than are found on the coasts 
of the British islands, future gene- 
rations may discover those nutritive 
qu tlities which many of them con- 
tain, and not limit the use of them 
as articles of food to a few svectes, 
which is the cere at present; for 
excepting the Esculentus or Tangle, 
the Sucebsrinus, bett r knewn in 

Iceland than in Briain, the Pulma- 
tus or Dulse, which the Scotch say 

is not Only rich and gelatinous but 
commuuutestes to other vegetables 
with which it may be mixed the 
fravrant smell of violecs, and that 

species of Ulva well knowa on the 

coist of Wales by the name of 
Laver, all the rest seem to be nev 
lex ed. 

“ But the Chin chou of China, 
called more propeny Ha'-tsai or 
sea-vegek bh é; S$ Not OF ly med as an 
artic e ol food, but is em} loved 
both in China, Japan, and Cochins 
china, as a gummous or re}aimous 
substance, for giving additional 
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transparency to large sheets of pa- 
per or coarse gauze used for win- 
dows or lanterns. The latter, made 
sometimes of slips of bamboo cross- 
ed diagonally, have frequently their 
lozenge-shaped interstices wholly 
filled with the transparent gluten 
of the Hai-tsai. 
' The Cochinchinese collect like- 
wise many of the small succulent 
ar fleshy plants, which are usually 
produced on saltand sandy marshes, 
as the Salicornia, Arenaria, Critb- 
mum maritimum or samphire, and 
many others, which they either 
boil in their soups or stews, or eat 
in a raw state to give sapidity to 
rice, which, in fact, is with them 
the grand support of existence. Of 
this grain they have the art of 
making a kind of vermicelli, usu- 
ally called Lock soy, which is per- 
fectly transparent, and held on that 
account in high estimation both in 
Japan and China; to the latter of 
which it is exported in considerable 
quantity. It communicates to soup 
a gelatinous consistence, but at the 
same time preserves its form and 
transparency, qualities which would 
lead one to doubt if rice be the 
only ingredient in its composition. 
The Chinese Z.ock- soy is opaque. 
«By the natives of warm cli- 
mates animal food is seldom ranked 
among articles of the first necessity, 
and is sparingly used. And though 
fish is the common sustenance of 
those who inhabit the sea-coasts, 
yet rice made more gustable by a 
little salt, a pod of capsicum or 
peppery or a leaf of some of the aci- 
dulous maritime vegetables above- 
mentioned, furnishes a grateful 
meal to the great mass of Oriental 
pations. All beyond this article 
and its accompaniments, even the 
areca nut and betel leaf, as weil as 
opium and spirituous liquors, may 


be considered in the light of lux. 





uries. Of rice, in Cochinchina, 
they are almost certain of two 
pleatitul crops every year, one of 
which is reaped in April, the other 
in October. Fruits of various kinds, 
as Oranges, bananas, figs, pine-aps 
ples, guavas, pomegranates, and 
others of infericr note, are abun. 
dantly produced in all parts of the 
country. ‘They have very fine 
yams, and plenty of sweet potatoes, 
Their small breed of cattle does 
not appear to furnish them with 
much milk; but of this article in. 
deed, like the Chinese, they make 
but a very sparing use, not even as 
food tor their young children. These 
little creatures were very numerous 
in Turon, and appeared remarkably 
healthy ; and till the age of seven 
or eight years were entirely naked, 
Their food seemed to consist chiefly 
of rice, sugar-cane, and water me- 
lons. The mass of people in Co- 
chinchina, like the common Chi- 
nese, have but two meals in the 
day, ons about nine or ten in the 
morning, the other about sunset: 
and these are usually taken, in the 
dry season, before the doors of 
their cottages, on mats spread m 
the open air. Where all tare alike, 
none feels ashamed to expose his 
humble meal. 

“ In the neighbourhood of Ti 
ron we observed several plantations 
of sugar-cancs and tobacco. ‘The 
juice of the former, having under- 
gone a partial refinement, 1s ¢X- 
ported to the China market in 
cakes, which in colour, thickness 
and porosity resemble the honey- 
comb; the latter is consumed in 
the country, as all degrees of every 
age and sex indulge in the habit of 
smoking. ‘The face of the country 
exhibited, however, but feeble marks 
of tillage; and arts and manuiac- 
tures were evidently in a languish- 


ing state. The cottages contained 
$ . little 
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Jule furniture, and that little was 
rude in its construction, and as if in- 
tended only for temporary use. The 
matting which covered the floors 
was ingeniously woven in different 
colours; but the art of making 
mats is so common in all the na- 
tions of the East, that the most 
beautiful are scarcely subjects of ad- 
miration among themselves. Their 
domestic utensils consisted chigfly 
of an earthen stove, an iron pot 
to boil their rice, a pan of the shape 
of a watch-glass to fry their vege- 
tables in oil, and a few porcelain 
cups or bowls. ‘Their vessels of 
cast iron were equal in quality to 
those of the Chinese, bui their 
earthen-ware was very inferior. 
They seemed to work in metals 
with a tolerable degree of neatness, 
The handles of the officers’ swords 
were mostly of silver, and by no 
means ill finished; and their articles 
of fillagree were equal to those of 
the Chinese. In fact, both the one 
and the other possess quick and 
comprehensive talents, and, under 
due encouragement, are already in 
that advanced stage to make a very 
rapid progress in the arts, sciences, 
and manufactures. Under every 
disadvantage of a bad government, 
their ingenuity occasionally breaks 
forth in a surprising manner. ‘The 
man at Canton who could make a 
watch at first sight had neither a 
weak head nor an unskilful hand. 
“Their arts and manufactures 
did not, however, appear to be in 
a state of progressive improvement. 
There is in all the Oriental govern- 
ments a radical defect, which no 
advantages of soil or climate or 
other favourable circumstances can 
compensate, and which must for 
ever Operate against their attaining 
the character and the condition of a 
great and happy people, This in- 
superable bar to their grandeur and 
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felicity is owing to the want of a 
permanent security to property. 
Where the right of inheritance is a 
weaker claim than the state of pos- 
session; where the hand of arbi- 
trary power can at any time, with- 
out the forms oi Jegal process, dis- 
possess a man of the piece of 
ground on which the support of 
himself and his family wholly de- 
pends ; where only the law of the 
strongest is acknowledged, and 
where neither person nor property 
has any effectual protection against 
the designs of the vindictive or the 
rapacious entrusted wrth power,—= 
what possible encouragement can 
the subject have to buiid an elegant 
house, to improve the cultivation 
of his land, to aim at perfection in 
any Wtanch of the arts, or to extend 
his ingenuity or his industry much 
beyond the mere supplying of the 
necessaries of life. An Oriental 
sage has observed, that the proof of 
a just government and a well-regu- 
lated police is, when a beautitul 
woman covered with jewels can 
travel abroad in periect security.’ 
What weuld this sage have said of 
that government and that police, 
where a helpless and weaithy old 
woman, surrounded by a set of 
lusty and indigent servants, com- 
mits herself and her property to 
them and to the world wth as 
much composure and confidence, 
as if her phy-tcal strength was not 
in the least infertor to theirs jor, 
where the property of a still more 
helpless infant orphan is not only 
secured till he arrives at years of 
discretion, but cultivated and ime. 
proved sometimes to the double of 
its original value? However strange 
such a relation might appear to an 
inhabitanc ot the eastern hemi- 
sphere, we have the satisf ction of 
knowing it to be strictiy true in 
many parts of the western world, 
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and in none more so than on the 
hiehly favoured island of Great 
Britain. 

“ That particular branch of the 
arts in which the Cochinchinese 
may be said to excel at the present 
day is naval architecture, for which, 
however, they are not a lithe in- 
debted to the size and quality of 
the timber employed for dhat pur- 
pose. Their row-galiics tor plea- 
sure are remarkably fine vessels. 
These boats, from fitty to eighty 
feet in lerg:h, are sometimes com- 
posed of tive single planks, each 
extending from one extremity to 
the other, the edges morticed, kept 
tight by wooden pins, and bound 
firm by twisted fibres of bamboo, 
without either ribs or any kind of 
timbers. At the stem and stern 
they are raised to a considerable 
height, and are curiously carved 
into monstrous figures of dragons 
and serpents, ornamented with gid. 
ing and painting. A umber of 
poles and spears bearing flags and 
streamers, pikes ornamented wth 
tufts of cows’ tails painted red, 
lanterns and umbrellas, and other 
insienta denotmg the rank of the 
passenver, are erected at each end 
of the bout. And as these people, 
like the Chinese, ditfer ta most of 
their notions trom the greater por- 
tion of mankicd, the company al- 
ways sitin the fore part of the boat; 
but asit would be a breach of pood 
manneis tor the rowers to turn 
their backs on th ' 
stand with their faces towards the 
bow of the hoot, pushing the oars 
from them instead of pulling to- 
wards them, as ts usually done in 
the western werld. ‘The servants 
and the pageave occupy the stern 
of the boar. he vessels that are 
employed m= the coasting trade, 
the fshne@ craft and those which 
collect tie Trepan and swallows’ 


© passengers, they 


nests among the cluster of islands 
called the Paracels, are of v iTIONSs 
descrip tr: not av ot them, like 
the Chinese § mpans, covered with 
sheds of matting, under which a 
whole family constantly resides; 
and others, resembling the common 
proas oi the Malavs, both as to 
their hulls and rieging. Their fo. 
reign traders are built on the sime 
plan as the Chinese junks, the form 
and construction of which are cer. 
tainly not to be held out as perfect 
models of rival architecture; vet, 
as they have snbststed some thou. 
sands of years unaltered, they are 
at least entitled to a litle respect 
from the antiquit’ ef the invention. 
As these vesse,s never were intend- 
ed for ship: of war, extraordmary 
swiftness fei pursuit or escape was 
not an esseniral quality; security 
rather thin speed was the object of 
the owner. And as no eat Cas 
pitals were individually emp ed 
in trade, and the merchan! was 
both owner and navigator, a limit. 
ed tonnage was suincient for his 
own merchan ize; the vessel was 
therefore divided, in order to ob- 
viace this mconvenience, mto di- 
stinct compartmenis, so that one 
ship might separately accommo. 
date many merchants. The bulk 
heads bv which these divisions were 
formed consisted of piu ks of two 
inches th ck, so well cauiked and 
secured as to be conipletely water- 
trerht. 

‘«s Whatever objections may be 
started against the dividing of ships’ 
holds, and the interference in the 
stouocce seems te be the most mas 
terial one, it cannot be denied that 
i gives to large Ve ssels n any ime 
portant advantages. A ship, thus 
foriitied with cross bulk-heads, may 
strike on a rock and yet sustam ne 
k spring'ng 
id will not be 
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attended with any damage to the 
artic) -s paced in another: and by 
the ship boi tits +o well bound 
tog: er, she 1S firm and str ng 
enough to: sustain a more than or- 
dinary shock. It is well known to 
sezmen, that when a large ship 
strikes the ground, the first indica- 
tion of Ler talling im pieces is when 
the edees of the decks begin to 
put from the sides; but this sepa- 
ration can never happen when the 
sides and the deck are firmly bound 
together by cross bulk-heads. In 
fact, this old Chinese invention ts 
now on trial in the British navy, as 
ancw experiment. Other schemes 
have likewise been proposed in this 
country for propelling ships in a 
calm, by large scuilrs, by water 
wheels placed at the sides or 
through the bottom, and by vari- 
ous other modes; all of v.hich, 
though taking the name of Jrven-. 
tions, have been In common use 
among the Chinese tor more than 
two thousand years. 

« Although the present king of 
this cnoutry has to a certain degree 
broken the fetters of custom, as far 
as regards the construction of ships 
of war, yet, in doing this, he has 
not been unmind'ul of popular pre- 
judice, which, in Asiatic countries 
in particular where they are wholly 
guided by opinion, 1s stamped with 
a character too sacred to be torn 


up at once by the roots. Out of 


deference to this prejudice, he 
cattsed that part only of the hull 
or body of the vessel to be altered 
Which is immersed in tlre water; 
al! the upper works, the masts, 
sails and riroing, remaining Co- 
chinchinece. Indeed it may be 
questioned if the pliant bamboo, 
which forms so material a part of 
the upper works of their vessels, 
could be displaced with any advan- 
tage by solid timber, than which 
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tt is more licht and equally strong. 

tis impossible not to admire the 
good seas’ { this wise and active 
prince, who, in st ering this middle 
path, obtained areal advantage with- 
out introducing any visible change 

“Of tenacity Lo ancient custom 
a curious instance appeared oa 
the part of the emperor of Japaa, 
when the Dutch carried to this sce 
vereign from Batavia, a few years 
ago, among other presents, the 
model of a ship of war. The am- 
bassador happening to observe the 
emperor casting his eye upon this 
model, and conceiving the occasion 
might be turned to the advantave 
of his employers, ventured to make 
a proposal for sending to Japan a 
number of proper artificers trom 
Hol! ind, tor the purpose of i- 
structing his subjects in the art of 
ship-building according to the prace 
tice of Europe. The emperor de- 
sired he mught be asked how long 
his countrymen had been acquanit. 
ed with the art of constructing 
ships on the model he hid brought. 
The ambassador replied, about 
three hundred years. ¢ ‘Tell him,’ 
says the emperor, ¢ that my people 
have built such ships as he sees 
Hoatng im my harbours for as 
many thousand years, and that I 
havenct yet heard of any complaints 
against their utility. I shall not, 
therefore, pay so dl a compliment 
to myself or to my people, as to 
lay aside the test of ages for an inte 
vention of yesterday. ‘The Dutch 
ships may suit the Dutch, but not 
the Japanese. Teli him, therefore, 
I would advise him to take back 
this part of his present.’ 

« The Cochinchinese having ef- 
fectually preserved the written cha- 
racters of the Chinese language, 
we found no difficulty in communi 
cating with them on all subjects, 
through this medium, by our Cor. 
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nese priests. The spoken language, 
however, has undergone a very con- 
siderable change, which is the’less 
surprizing, as the inhabitants of the 
northern and southern provinces of 
China are unintelligible to each 
other; but though it has been al- 
tered, it does not appear to have 
received any improvement, neither 
from additions of their own, nor 
from the introduction of foreign 
words. 

“ To these people we found less 
difficulty in making ourselves intel- 
ligible than we had to encounter in 
our future intercourse with the 
grave and solemn Chinese, whose 
dignity would be theught to suffer 
debasement by their condescending 
to employ the pencil in delineating 
objects, notwithstanding its alliance 
with their mode of writing ; or by 
attempting to indicate, by signs 
and gestures, such ideas as are ca- 
pable of being interchanged without 
the aid of language. ‘his was by 
no means the case with the Cochin- 
chinese, who always seemed anxious 
to enter into our views, and to fa- 
cilitate a mutual understanding. 
Those Chinese, however, who 
trafic with or engave as servants 
to Europeans at Canton, are as 
ready, as ingenious, and as fertile 
in inventions for making themselves 
intelligible to their employers, and 
in meeting the ideas of those whom 
it is their interest to please, as any 
other people possibly can be. A 
captain, for instance, of one of the 
East India Company’s ships point- 
ing one day at table towards a-dish, 
which he supposed to be hashed 
duck, desired his Chinese s@rvant, 
who had only learned a little of the 
jargon which this description of 
persons are usually taught by therr 
masiers, to get him some of the 
quaakecucak. The servant, having 


tooked at the dish, shook his head, 
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and, by way of correcting his may. 
ter’s mistake, observed significantly 
that it was not quauk-guaak, but 
bow-wow, the dish happening to be 
a preparation of dog instead of duck. 
“ It is scarcely necessary to ob. 
serve that the religion of the Co. 
chinchinese, like that of almost al] 
the Oriental nations, is a modifica. 
tion of the widely extended doctrine 
of Budha, appearing, however, 
from the little we had an opportu. 
nity of seeing as to the devotional 
part, more simple and less disguised 
with the mysteries and machinery 
of oracular worship, than that 
which is practised popularly in 
China. From a sentiment of gras 
titude to the benevolent and bouns 
tiful spirit, the Cochinchinese, like 
the Jews of old, manifest their 
piety by offering to the image of the 
protecting deity the firstlingsof their 
living flocks and of the fruits of the 
earth. ‘Lhe first ears of rice, the 
first ripe nut of the areca, the first 
cup of sugar, or whatever the na- 
ture of the produce may be, is taken 
to the shrine which contains the 
sacred image, and is there deposit- 
ed with becoming reverence, as an 
humble acknowledgment of the 
divine goodness. 1 was much gra- 
tified in the opportunity otf being 
present at an offering of this nature. 
Landing {rem our boat one serene 
evening, in a little cove on the 
northern shore of ‘Turon bay, I ob- 
served a person in a long yellowish 
coloured robe reaching to the 
ground, his head bare and closely 
shaved, marching with a kind of 
measured step towards a_ large 
spreading tree, and followed by a 
few of the peasantry. On arriving 
at the foot of the tree they all halt- 
ed. Just at the head of the main 
trunk (for it was a species of Ficus 
Indica or Banyan tree, called D a 
in Cochiachina, whose branches 
Ladd 
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take root and become stems) I ob- 
served a large cage of latticed 
work, with a pair of folding doors, 
fixed between two bonghs, and 
partly hidden by the foliage. W ith- 
in was a wooden figure of Budba 
or Fs, of the same corpulent shape 
and in the usual sitting posture as 
he is represented in the temples of 
China. A little boy attending on 
the priest stood close before him 
with a burning coal on a brazen 
dish. One of the peasants carried 
a Jadder of bamboo, which he 
placed against the tree ; and an- 
other mounting it deposited in the 
cage, before the idol, two basons 
of rice, a cup of sugar, and one of 
salt. The priest in the mean time, 
with arms extended and eyes turn- 
ed towards heaven, muttered some- 
thing in a low tone of voice, when 
the man who had carried the ladder 
onhis knees and nine times pro- 
strated his body on the grvund, 
according to the custom of the Chi- 
nese, Several women and children 
remained at a distance, as if tor- 
bidden to approach too near ; 
though, as priestesses are said to 
be common in this country, it Is 
not probable there was any restric- 
tion on account of the sex. 

“That the ladder was the pro- 
perty of the priest, and that at a 
suitable time he would take care to 
remove the sacred deposit and ap- 
propriate the offering to his own 
use, like the priests of the idol Bel 
intimes of old, as related in the 
apocryphal writings, there is little 
room for doubting ; but the offering 
Was not, on that account, less a 
token of the piety and gratitude of 
him who made it. And although 
tt might have been more dignified, 
on the part of the priest, to take 
his due fairly and openly, yet there 
are not perhaps any class of men 
Who are better entitled to a remu- 
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neration for their services than 
those whose time is occupied in 
keeping alive the duties of religion. 
At all times and in all nations the 
disposal of the first fruits seems to 
have been vested in the hands of 
the priests. From sacred histo 
it clearly appears to have formed a 
part of the Jewish dispensation ; 
and we are informed by Pliny that 
no one ever thonght of tasting new 
fruits or new wine until the priests 
iad first performed the customary 
libations-~Ae ne degus'abant quidem 
novas fruges aut vina anlequam sa- 
cerdctes primitios libassent. 

* On the skirts of every little 
grove of trees near Turon bay 
small boxes of wood or baskets of 
wicker work were either suspended 
from or fixed among the branches, 
some contaiming images made of 
various materials, and others paint. 
ed or gilded paper cut into different 
shapes, inscriptions on slips of wood 
in the Chinese character, and many 
other indications ot their sacred 
destination ‘Trees, in fact, appear 
to have been among the first of 
temples that were consecrated to 
the deities. To man, but tittle ad- 
vanced beyond a state of nature, 
the grandest objects that present 
themselves are those most likely to 
arrest his adoration. Such on the 
plains are, trees of venerable anti- 
guity, and on the mountains their 
high peaked summi's of solid rock. 
But man, more vain and ambitious 
im proportion as he became more 
civilised, conceived a Babel whose 
summit should reach to the skies. 
The most sumptuous and magnifi- 
cent temples were consecrated to 
the deity by most of the pelished 
nations of antiquity, and this prae- 
tice has universally been adopted 
by the professors of Christianity ; 
but the Chinese and their neigh 
bours difler in their opinions on this 
subject, 
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suhject, as on most others, from 
the rest of mackind. They are 
content © worship 

¢ ——th4i Spirit that does prefer 

Before al! temples the upnght heart and 

pure,’ 
in all places and under all ctrcum- 
stances. A Intle casket not larger 
than ao sonif-hox frequentiy en- 
shrines a favourite divinity. Soit- 
tury devotion, it is true, requires 
not the spice that is necess:y tor 
conrregational worship, A tutelar 
deny may be placed in any corner 
of the house, or carried about in 
the pocket. 

“The Cochinchinese are ex- 
tremely superstitious, and their de- 
vottonal exercises, like those of the 
Chinese, are more frequently per- 
formed with the view of averting 
an ideal evil, than with the hope 
of acquirmg a positive good ; or, 
in other words, the evil spirit is 
more dreaded than the good one 
revered. In various parts of the 
country are large wooden stakes or 
pillars er “ected, not only for the 
purpose of marking the spot where 
some great calamity, either cf a 
public or a private nature, may 
have happened, as the loss of a 
battle, the murder of an individual, 
or other unfortunate event, butas a 
propitution to the evil sprit) by 
whose influence tt 1s Su} posed to 
have been occasioned. So. also 
when an infant dies, the parents 
are supposed to have incurred the 
cnleasure of some malignant «pie 
ri. whieh they endenvour to ap. 
pease by of forings of rice, oil, 
mon. *s or whatever they may ima- 


mine to be the most acce ptuble to 
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the angry divinity. From = such 
sentiments One May veitire to hope 
that the horrid practice of infanti- 
cule 's not among the bad customs 
to: Pave retamed of tie Chinese. 
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articles; in licn of which, in towns 
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wre coliected money, petals, cloth. 


mg, and such like. The priests 
here, as in China, are considered 
to be the best phy sichinss but their 
art lies more in charms and tases 
nations than in the judicious a; 
cation of sanative drugs. 

‘““It may be inferied tht the 
fundamental principles of tne Co. 
chinchinese government are the 
same as those of Chinas that they 
have the same laws and the same 
modes of punishmert: but on this 
subject Tam unable to communis 
cate any information. Inthe open 
building adjoining that where the 
ruling mandarin resided, we saw 
boih the 74a and the Pan-tsé (the 
cangue and the bamboo); but 
whether the execution of the laws 
are here less rigidly attended to, 
or the morals of the people | less 
corrupt, than in China, I will not 
pretend to say: it may be observed, 
however, that not a single pu | sh 
ment of any desc ri ron occurred 
to our notice, whereas in China we 
scarcely ever passed a town or Vile 
lage in which our eyes were not 
offended at ti ¢ ht of the c: In gUe, 
or the ears alee with the cries 
- persons sufieri 4 under the 

oke of the bamboo. There, me 
dle d, the mi wndaiins, however core 
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the rules of decorum, and sets in) less euilty than himself. ‘At all 

ul - ° . ee . ° 

hiso wn personthe example of levity events, the spirit of the peaple ot 
ryt ° 

Hlicentiousness, could but with a = ‘Turon did not appear to suffer any 
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verv b: id ¢ race a and super lil- depression trom atoosevere exercise 
tend the ‘punisi ent of another of the hand of power. 


Description of the Bosyesmun of Souruern Areica. 
{From the Same.} 


AVING received from his dow: nits rocky channel no less thar 
“Tt excellency heutenant-gene- seven times); their passage of the 
rai Dundas, acting governor and Bokkev 1d, and that corner of the 
commander in chiet of the castle, Gre it Karroo or desert between it 
town, and settlement of the Cape and the Roggeveld, where the ab- 
of Good Hope, our crede wiidie and sence of all human habitations 
instructions, eaamined the invoice compel Hed them to sleep for several 
of the several articles intended to nights in their tents and waggons ; 
be given in exchange for cattle, and their ascent, from those plams, up 
arranged the contents of our six the steep and loity mountains called 
waggons, we this day,’ says Mr. the Roggeveld :—atter surmount- 
Truter, ‘the first of Oc tober 1801, ing these and many other diiheul- 
commenced, under God’s good ties they arrived, on the evening of 
provi lence, cur long and interest- the lath, on the south bank of the 
ing journe ve After a minute de- Great Riet river, Opposite the 
talot every particular circumstance bonteberg, where they pitched 
that occurr ed, anda relation of the — their tents for the Might, the weather 


ordinary events of such ajourney; being extremely coid, bo ISLerOUS 


the names of the scveral farms and andrainy. Inthis river they caurh 


their occupiers where they halted an abundanceofa particular species 
for the night, or tor obtaining re- of fish, the flavour of which was 
freshiment or a change of draught  tolerably good ; but the bones be- 
oxen; the litde interruptions and ing something of the same kind as 
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Morte: ston they met with, owing = in the herring, and the fish snaall, 
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culty of ascendi ne Roode Sand | lion. 


Kivof ; .t] CM meri cabitty ‘ if passe “é Pursuin 1g their } urney from 
me the W enbere! Mostuert hence, atter crossing the river 
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Hoek, which con re ‘h d them to. several times, they haled at a de- 
take the Circuito us route over the = serted farm -house c valic dthe Ganna- 
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Hex, River Kloof i, (in thea pTORTeSss lvraal. wl ich) } dACC had pievie 


i er ] 7 so. ] : send ‘ }, > . 
Lire urh Which, \ ir. Aruter ob- ously DCN APPOMce d “Ss tbe rene 
rip } } . : : sacnae 1 

serves, they cicssed the rapid dezvous f.r the escort cf boors that 


fr Pom 1 : : ™.. ame _— , , ’ nal lige ‘ 
MiCam ofl the same name rush iM rere $IRXK ued to attend the ex- 
peut lly 


tothe want of pu oieyr in the made it the less acceptable to 
boors in bring ing their fresh relays hungry travellers. Here also, for 
of oxen, to Ne bre aking of axle- the first time, they observed the 
trees, yokes, and traces; the difh- fresh prints of the paws cf a 
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pedit ion, as well as for the relavs 
of fresh oxen to draw the wa: rons 
over the desert. But having wait. 
ed here for two days without re- 
ceiving any intelligence cither « f 
the boors or the oxen, ihes resoli ( d 
to proceed without them; and ac- 
cordingly, on the [S8th, after cross- 
ing the WKarree river, which ts here 
considered to be the boundary of 
the colony, they made a short day’s 
journey an Cea ampe ‘d for the night 
near the Brakke tontein, where they 
presently had the great satisfaction 
to perceive, at some distance, a 
party of boors and Hottentots and 
cattle hastening towards them over 
the plain. Their joy, however, 
was of short duration, and followed 
by vexation and disappointment ; 
for, on examining the oxen, the 
greater part were found to be very 
young, totally unaccustomed to the 
yoke, and not a single good team 
could be selected from the whole 
drove. 

“ Determined, notwithstanding 
this grievous disappointment, to 
prosecute the journey they had un- 
dertaken, and being now advanced 
beyond the limits of the colony, it 
was deemed expedient, in the first 
place, to muster the party, to as- 
certain the strength of the expedi- 
tion, and to prescribe certain re- 
grulations for their conduct, which 
were rigidly to be adhered to du- 
ring the journey before them, whose 
distance and duration were equally 
uncertain. 

‘The account of the whole ex- 
pedition was found to stand as 
follows: 

Mr. Truter, = 

Mr. Se merville, i COM mMissoners, 

Mr. Daniell, secretary & dranug hts- 
man, 

Mr. Borcherds, assistant-secretary. 

Mr. Sciroltz, superintendant of the 
wet} (ORS. 


Seven Dutch boors, inh; ibitants of 
the Royge veld. 


M. iking 7 in the w hole tw 
” Christian ns 


elve 


2t Hottentots and bastard Hot. 
tentots, 
4 Slaves, 
120 Draught oxen, 
IS Saddle-horses, and 
20 Large muskets. 


“¢With the ble: ssing of God,’ 
Observes Mr. ‘Truter, «we consider. 
ed these our nambers and our 
means of detence to be fully sutti- 
cient for our protection and preser- 
vation ; and, confiding in his good- 
ness, we launched upon the Karvos 
or desert plains, on the 20th Octo- 
ber.’ Little occurred in. their 
journey over these dreary solitudes 
to engage the attention, except 
their uncommon sterility, and now 
and then a few quachas or wild 
horses, a solitary gemsbok, an 
eland, a hartebeest, or a pair of 
ostriches, which might perhaps be 
observed grazing at a distance, or 
scourmng away to avoid the party, 
when they happened to approach 
them unperceived. In the course 
of the third day they passed the 
ruins of an earthen building ot con- 
siderable dimensions, surround- 
ed by a number of demolished 
huts, which th ey were informed 
were the remains of an establish- 
ment attempted to be formed 
by the two gospel missionaries 
Kx ccherer and Edw. ar ds, under the 
direction of the so ciety for sending 
nussions ito / frica and the East. 
Proceeding slowly till midnight, 
they halted on th: - bank of the Sack 
river, near Which, the next morme 
Ing, they observed another kr aal or 
hamlet in ruins, where these missi« 
onaries had held a temporary resi 
dence: At this place two miseT- 


able. 
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gble-looking wretches, of the tribe 
of men usually called Bosjesmen 
by the colonists, pertectly naked, 
and apparently pet ishing with hun- 
ger, advanced towards the encamp- 
ment, and accosted the purty ina 
language wholly unintelligible ; but 
the signs they made use of could 
noteasily be mistaken. ‘They gave 
them something to eat, which, with 
a little tobacco, had an instantane- 
ous effect on their spirits, and 
caused them to dance for joy. 
They were just able to make the 
party understand that their names 
were Jacob and Jeptha, and that 
they had been disciples of the two 
missionaries above-mentioned, 

“Pursuing their journey over 
these dreary and desolate plains, 
where few living creatures except a 
quacha, a harte-beest, or an ostrich 
were occasionally seen browsing 
at a distance, the party arrived on 
the evening of the 23d at a brack 
or saltish river, where they pitched 
their tents for the night. Llere 
they were agai accosted by a 
solitary Bosjesman, who called 
himself WWidtboy, indicating by 
sig lis, for nota e eature could com- 
prehend the meaning of a single 
syllable he uttered, that he was ex- 
tremely hungry. Having ordered 
asmuch food to be given to him 
as Was sufficient to satisiy the crav- 
ing { his appetite, he stole Away 
in the course of the nivht, and 
they saw no more of lim. 

“Ata littl distance from the 
ext halttne-place, the Lion's fon- 
tein, one of the party had the good 
fortune to shoota quacha of a larger 
size than what any of the boors had 


ever recolle ‘tod to have seen, of 


which Mr. Daniell made a very 
accurate drawing. It was the first 
Wild quadruped they had procured. 
In the midst of sO extensive and 
dreary a desert they were not a 
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little surprized, thoneh by no 
meas an unusual thing, to meet 
with a Dutch boor of the name of 
hok, who, with a waggon and his 
whole tamily, his slaves, his Hot- 
tentots, lis cattle, and his sheep, 
was travelling leisurely from the 
Orange river towards the skirts of 
the colony. ‘The diinclination of 
these peopie to establish themselves 
ona pack. uicuhan S| Ot, and to live in 
any sort of comfort, 1s very re- 
markable, and can only be explains 
ed on the principle of an irresistible 
charm which unbounded liberty 
and unrestramed possession exert 
on the human mind, and which 
operates most powerfully on him 
who has never known the pleasures 
of social lite. tis a well-known 
fact, that numbers of the French 
olhcers in America, led by the 
impulse of this principle, retired 
into the Indian settlements, threw 
aside their clothing, painted and 
tatooed their bodies, and became, 
in every respect, savages of a much 
worse desery tion than the Natives, 
bs unite with then new condition 
all the vices of civilized life. ‘To 
rove about the desert wilds of 


Atrica, to harass and destroy the 
harn uuives, to feast on game 
procurc by their Hottentots, and 
to sleep and loites away the day 
while poling inh » Wargon, are to 
the f)ureh boor ar lone the most 
es qursite pleasures he ts capable of 


en! ving. iv indolence and grlut- 
tony, iiom the effects of a grood 
cinaate and a tree exposure to the 
air, these people usuaily grow toa 
monstrous size; andil sutlered to 
contmne them present unc ntrolled 
mode of life, they muy ultimately 
give birth to arace ol Pataeonians 
on thesouthern extremity of Africa, 
not inferior in stature to their tall 
brethren on the Opp site coast of 
America. 
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«Continuing their journey on 
the 2sth and 29th over a rugged 
country and a constant succession 
ot hills, whose surfaces were strew- 
ed with a greater abundance of 
stones than of vegetation, and on 
which two or three of their wag- 
gons broke Gown, they were under 
the necessity of halting on both 
nights, without finding the least 
grass or any kind of food tor the 
cattle and without a drop of water. 
This hilly part of the country was 
called by the boors the Kariee ber- 
gen. From the feet of these hillsa 
plain of vast extent stretched out 
to the northward, of a nature al- 
together different from the Karroo 
desert over which thev had yust 
passed ; the latter bemg a solid hed 
ot clay on witch Inte veretation 
appears, except a few stra aging 
woak and sickly sucenlent plants ; 
but the tormer was thickly covered 
with long withered grass. On the 
skirts of this phun our tr avellers 
observed at a distance a party ¢ 
natives intending appareitly to ap- 
proach them. It cons‘sted of eight 
persons, some partially covered 
with skins, and others naked 3 but 
all of them armed with bows tn 
ther hands, quivers an their backs, 
and arrows stuck in a tillet bound 


round the head forming a kind of 


coronet.. Having advanced pretty 
near the wageons they stopped 
short; and on being beckoned to 
come forwards, they made signs, 
by pointing to the ground, that 
somebod ) should first voto them. 
Accordingly some of the party pro- 
ceeded towards them, on which 


they betrayed evidert marks of 


fear. “Vhey were presented wrth 
some lacquered brass medallions, a 
couple of gronadiers’ caps, a few 
giltrings, a litle to ECO, and, as 
they appeare |: be preatly me want 
wf tood, with a whole sheep, which 
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they immediately killed by cutting 
the thro: it; and hav: ing Givided t 
among them in shares as nearly 
equal as they could contrive, in. 
cluding both the skin and the en. 
trails, the y wake d otk with gre: if 
satistaction, Shortly atter this, 
three others of the same tribe made 
their appearance ; but ull the en. 
deavours of the party to beiage th em 
to acony ersation were unavail: ng. 
Two of thein retired, and the th ird . 
after much persuasion by signs, 
advanced near enough to receive a 
ration of tobacco for humself and 
two for his companions, when he 
also instantly vanished. 

“On the midst of this grassy 
plain our travellers came to an ey. 
tensive lake, the water of which 
Was SO Very s: ii as to be wholly un- 
fit for use either by man or beast. 
At the distance of five miles bevond 
this lake they came to a second, 
and farther on toa third, «all of the 
same description. Rising by a 
gentle ascent irom this plai to one 
of much greater elevation, they 
arrived on the Ist November at the 
entr: ance of A poort or chi ism in a 
ridge o of high nulls, where, for the 
first time since leaving the mountain 
of the Roggeveld, a distance not 
much short of two hundred miles, 
they had met with any species of 
plant which could be said to bear 
the resemblance of atree. From 
these lonely wastes of Africa, 
¢where,’ as Dr. Johnson cbserves 
at ps art ot Scotland, ‘thet aveller 
has n othing r to contemplate but 
grounds that have no visible boun- 
darie 5,’ nature seems to have with- 
held her bounteous hand: and docm- 
ed them to cheerless, :rreme ‘diable, 
and consequently perpetual, ster 
lity. Qn the spot, however, here 
the travellers were now arrived the 
sides of the hills weve en liven wed by 


shrubby plants and straggling Ucess 


and 
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yndwhole forests appeared in many 
nf the vallies. ‘he tace of the 
country began now to assume a 
pleasing and an inierestmg aspect, 
and sitll more so towards the mid- 
die of the same day, when the 
part) arrived on the southern bank 
of a river of very considerable 
marnitude, called by the natives 
the Gariep, but by the colonists the 
Orang: river. Numbers of Hot- 
yentois came forward to meet them; 
and on the opposite bark they could 
perceive an extensive village; com- 
posed ot decent looking huts.— 
After passing the long and dreary 
Karroo desert, if Was an interest- 
ing anda cheerful event to mix with 
avery considerable population, ap- 
parently of a much superior class 
ef beings, though probably of the 
same race, to those few miserable 
wretches which had hitherto oe- 
casionally shewn themselves in the 
course of the journey. 

“ A river of such unusual mag- 
nitude in this quarter of the globe 
was also a subject which afforded 
them no small degree of pleasure. 
At this spot it was divided into two 
branches by an isqind im the mid- 
die, each of which was not less 
than six hundred yards in width. 
The water, by sounding, was found 
tbe deeper than the height of the 
bottom of the wageons ; it became 
heeessary, therefore, to raise their 
contents, by means of billets of 
wood, tn order to keep them dry. 
the whole cavalcade got safely 
over the two streams, except one 
Waggon, the oxen of whieh, having 
‘Ysome accident turned their heads 
“wn the stream, got mto deeper 
Water, Where they soon lost their 
"85; and the whole machine being 
wept dWay with great violence, 
“1 oxen and waggon would in- 
*¥itabl) have been lost, wut for the 
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“re exertions af the native Hot- 
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tentots who, by cutting the yokes 
and traces, freed the oxen and 
breught all except one safe to the 
shore; and afterwards succeeded 
In dragemg out the waggon, which 
Was overturned by the streant. 
‘The Dutch boors,’ observes Mr. 
Truter, ‘were as helpless as chile 
dren, andof no manner of assistance 
whatever.’ 

«The native inhabitants which 
are settled on the banks of the 
Orange river, where our travellers 
crossed it, (namely in latitude 2° 
N. and longitude between 23° and 
21°.) are a variety of the Hot. 
tentot race, whose particular horde, 
in their own language, Is called the 
Koras. Yn estimating their com- 
parative condition with the different 
tribes of this nation, they may 
fairly be reckoned to rank much 
higher than any of he others that 
are known onthe southern extremity 
of Africa. ‘The wide desert Kar- 
roo between them and the colony 
has hitherto protected them ina 
considerable degree, though not 
altogether, from the oppression of 
the Dutch boors, under whose lash 
their bretiren less remote from the 
colony have so severely suffered, 
Then abode being staty mary on the 
banks of the Orange river, their 
huts were constructed with greater 
care, and with a view of being 
more durable ; in their persons they 
were more cleanly, and in their 
dress and domestic Ure ils neate r, 
than the Hottentots usually are. 
This superiority may probably be 
owing, 10 a certain degree, to the 
advantages Ol local situalon. A 
running stream in South Alnica is 
a great rarity. ‘To the want of 
water may probably be attributed 
the origin ot the custom of grease 
ing the skin, which this erand river 
renders unnecessary. ‘Lhe Aoras 
accord:2! 
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Aithyand squalid appearance which 
characterizes the Hottentots on the 
skirts of the colony. Ther tea- 
tures are also of a superior cast. 
Whar the Gonaguas were on the 
astern coast the Aeras sem to be 
to the northward, a mixed breed 
between the Hottentot and the 
K\after. 

“Their dwellings, in the shape 
of hemispheres, generally about 
six feet high, and eight in diameter, 
are constructed on the same princt- 
ple as those of the Namaque Hot- 
tentots, and covered with several 
folds of neat mattmg made of 
rushes or coarse grass. They used 
vessels of wood, hollowed out from 
blocks of willow, for containing 
milk and water. ‘They seemed to 
have no knowledge of agriculture, 
but had considerabie possessions of 
homed cattle, sheep, and goats. 
‘hey had also plenty of dogs. 
Like the Kaffers they live ina great 
measure on curdled milk, on ber- 
ries and roots, and like those also 
are particularly attentive to their 
eattle, which they train in habits 
of strict subordination and com- 
Mand. When a cow is supposed 
to withhold her milk, they practise 
the method which the ancient Scy- 
thians, as we are told by Herodotus, 
mide use of to force the milk out of 
the udders of their mares. Indeed 
both the Katlers and Hottentots 
have recourse to this method, when 
the animal is stubborn andsupposed 
to refuse giving her milk. One of 
the old writers on South Africa, by 
way of convincing his readers of 
the truth of the practice, has em- 
bellished his work with a print on 
this elegant subject, exhibiting a 
Hottentot in the act of blowing up 
a cow. 

«Their dress consisted of skin 
cloaks, like the other Hottentot 
tribes ; and the women wore square 

i 


ornamented aprons suspended from 
the Waist, with copper chains and 
_ “m if f Ras “ts 4 nd = neck, the 
dis Ss- hese chains 
were probably procured from the 
Damaras, a nation of Kaffers to 
ihe nor th-westward, dwelling at 
the foot of the copper mountains, 
Phis metal, indeed, is said to be 
foundin many places near the banks 
of the Orange river, and the party 
picked up what appeared to be a 
specimen of native gold: but mines 
are of little value inacountry where 
there are no materials necessary for 
working them, no navigable rivers 
nor passable roads, by which ther 
produce can at any reasonable et 
pence be transported to a market. 
‘Those who set any value on this 
part of Southern Africa, for the 
mines it contains, know very little 
of the nature of the country. 

“Some ot the men among the 
Koras were observed to be Aloner- 
chudis; but whether the defect was 
in consequence of some operation 
submitted to while young, on sv- 
perstitious grounds, or occasioned 
by accident, or the sport of nature, 
does not appear to have been a 
certained, 

“In swimming across this wide 
and rapid river, and transporting 
at the same time their sheep, of 
other articles, the Aoras make use 
of a curious contrivance. They 
take a log of wood from six t 
eight feet in length, and at the 
distance of a few inches from one 
of its ends, fix a wooden peg: On 
this log the person intending © 
cross the river stretches himselt at 
full length, and holding fast by the 
peg with one hand, whilst with the 
other, and occasionally with his 
feet, he strikes to keep the end ¢ 
the log ina certain direction _. 
is that of an angle of about #5 “! 
grees with the stream) the ory 
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nt the log oppose -d to the current 
causes it, in floaung down the 
stream, to push gr: dually over to 
the opposite side in the hypothe- 
nusal line of a triangle, whose base 
is the width of the river. 

«Both the banks of the Orange 
river were at this part of it thickly 
covered with mimosas and willows 
and a great variety of other trees, 
whose names and descriptions are 
not mentioned. A little beyond 
the right bank the great quantity 
of a species of shrubby mimosa, 
seldom higher than seven or eight 
feet, with a small white leaf, was 
very remarkable. It was the pre- 
vailing feature on the surtace of 
the country for twenty or thirty 
miles, though not asin sle plant ot 
the kind had appeared on the Cape 
side of the river. Here also they 
found, growing in great abundance, 

aspecies of wild onion, of a taste 
as strong and pungent nearly as 
that of garlic; notwithstanding 
which it was so highly acceptable 
tothe travellers, that they laid 1 
an ample supply for fature use on 
the journey. ‘I'he leaves, flowers, 
and seeds resembled those of the 
common cultivated species. On 
the mar; gin of the river they found, 
in great “pl ‘nty, asimall and deli- 
cate orange-caloured poppy 3 and, 
creeping over a great extent of 
surface, a very fi agrant species of 
Ciematis ov Virgin’s bower. The 
agate, onyx, sardony x, and chal- 
ce ony abounded on the pebbled 
ded of the river, of which they 
collected some very beautiful speci- 
mens. Several Aipporolami were 
Observed rolling about, blowing 
and snortiag in ‘the deep parts ot 
the nver, ata little distance below 
the ford; and one was severely 
wounded by a musket ball, but it 
scaped, 


“ Leaving the river on the 6th, 
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they travelled till the Sth before 
they met with any water; when, 
atter pushing their way where 
neither tr. ice 'sofw Ag rons nor tracks 
of any kind appeare4, and in con- 
stant anxiety and doubtful sus pense 
whether they might not be ent: Ne 
gled and fi: 0 ally stoppe d by mone 
tains, deep chasms, or thickets, 
they came to a village of Xora 
Hottentots, situated in a deep de. 
file of the mountains; and a little 
farther on, to a second horde of 
Bastaards and Bosjesn len, under 
a chief of the former description 
whose name was Kok. This man 
was a kind of volunteer missionary 
who, to the great astonishment of 
our trave llers, delivered a very able 
discourse to his people in’ their 
presence, from a text out of the 
gospel of St. John, on the subject 
ot regeneration, which was pre- 
ceded and followed by an extem- 
porary prayer and by singing of 
hymns. ‘The missionary Edw: urds 
and his wite and a boor of the name 
of Kruger had joined the party on 
the righ it bink of the Or: inve rivers 
and a little be yond the kra:; il of Kok 
was the Aakaap or Rietfonteyn, 
the then residence of Mr. Kicherer. 
On their arrival at this place onthe 
Sth, being Sunday, they found 
this zealous teacher of the gospel 
engaged in the duties of his ‘office. 
His church was a te mporary build- 
ing of poles, wattled with twigs, 
plaistered over with clay and cow 
dung both within and without, and 
covered with a thatch of reeds. A 
smaller hut of the same construc- 
tion served tor a school, and a third 
for his habitation. A number ot 
other huts of an inferior kind, shap- 
ed like bee-hives and consisting 
chiefly of grass matting, were scat- 
tered over the plain; but on the 


strangers approaching towards 
them, their inhabitants, men, wo- 
12 nen 
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men and clitidren, all fled and hid 
themselves in the bushes. Mr. 
Kicherer received the travellers 
with creat kindness and affabrlity. 
He was assisted tn the labours of 
hi if mission by two other nussion- 
aries of the names of Anderson and 
Cramer, all of them sent out by 
the African Society in London for 
the propagation of the gospel 
among the ‘heathen. How tar the 
subjects of faith, of rege neration, 
of the Trinity and other mystical 
doctrines, canconsistently be preach- 
ed with advantage, ether temporal 
or spiritual, to a race of men the 
most savage, and the most miser- 
able perhaps on the face of the 
earth, the missionaries themselves 
ought to be the best judges; but 
from their OWN account ¢ f them it 
would appear that their zeal is 
woefully misapplied, and that the 
benevolent wes ntions of the society 
athome, afteran enormous expence, 
can only end in disappomtment. 
"The condition, indeed, of the poor 
wretches which compose the con- 
gregation of these missionaries is 
such as to require worldly comtorts 
rather thin spiritual consolation. 
. They { ake we 01 ©) ge Cute ot th eir 
childre n, says Mr. Kiche rer, ‘and 
never correct them e cept mn a fit 
of rage, when they almost kill them 
by severe usage. In a quarrel 
between futher and mother, or the 
several wives of a husband, the 
defeated party wicaks his or her 
Velifrdhee onl the chil d of the COl- 
queror, which in general leses its 
hte. ‘The Bosjesmans will kili dieir 
children without remorseon various 
@ccasions, as when they are ill- 


shaped, when they are in want of 


food, when the faiher efa child h: is 
forsaken its mother, or when oblig- 
ed to Hy from the boors or others : 
i Which case they will strangle 
them, sniother them, castthtem away 


in the desert, or bury them al ve. 
There are instances of parents 
throwing their tender off: spring to 
the hungry lion, who stands roaring 
before their cavern, refusing 10 de. 
part till some peace-otiering be 
made to him, They also free jvently 
forsake their aged relations, leavi ing 
the old person with a piece of meat 
and an estrich ceer-shell full of 
water : as soon as thie little stock 
Ise ‘xh: Lust d, the pe OT deserted CTC’. 
ture must perish by hunger, or be. 
come the prey of wild beasts.— 
Many of these wild Hottentots 
live by plunder and murder, and 
are guilty of the most horrid and 
atrocious acuons. Such,’ says he, 
‘are the pe ople to whom the pro. 
vidence of God has directed our 
course.’ 

“Se tting aside the sheer nonsense 
of the lion roaring be fore the cavern, 
which the easy credulity of Mr. 
Kicherer led him to believe as a 
fact, itis evident on the face of the 
above statement, that the chief, 
and perhaps the sole, motive for 
destroying or abandoning the help- 
less and the destitnte, the infants 
and the aged, ts their eatreme in 
digence. Without any co wertng 
to protect his body from the vicisst- 
tudes of the weather, without 
possessions or property ot a 1V kind 
except his bow and his quiver at 
MATOS, the Bosjesman exists trom 

lay to day on whit the fortune of 
he chase may throw within his 
reach, on a few bulbous roots wh ich 
the barren soil scantily supplies, on 
the eyes of ants and the larva ol 
locusts : » and when these all fail, he 
is glad to have recourse to toads, 
mice, snakes, and lizards. To 
satisly the present ¢t aving of the 
stomach is his grand object and 
this accom; slished in its fullest ex- 
tent, he seems to en 1 y 1 short- 


lived species ot happ iness, which 
either 
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either shews itselfin an exhilaration 
of spirits not unlike that which 
usually attends the first stage of m- 
eoxication, or throws him into’ a 
profound sleep. Among such a 
people itts not surprizing that in- 


‘fints and aged persons should be 


left to perish. If the dread of 
pinching poverty and the horrors 
of absolute want are sutiicrent to 
urge the civilized Chinese to the 
commission of infanticide on their 
own of spring, it 1s the less sur- 
prizing that a sim‘lar or a still more 
hopeless condition should operate 
similar effects on the s ivagre Bos- 
jsman. Human nature is every 
where the same. When the Mora- 
vian mussionaries first landed in 
Labrador, the same inhuman prac- 
tice, thourh with the most benevo- 
lent intention, prevailed among the 
natives of putting to death the 
widows and thé orphans; not be- 
cause it Was an ancient custom, or 
that the shedding of human bioo J 
was agreeable to their mature, but 
for a much stronger reason: tm- 
provident of their own families, 
they could not be « uppo al LO SU 
py the means ot support for the 
helpless orphan or the desolate 
widow of another. saindhere the 
SUPA I advantay sTe' time from 
the system of the Moravians over 
tharot the ( rosoel missionaries are 
Most forerbiv. demonstrated.  In- 
stead of enc urreme the natives 
in their r unbline disposition from 
place to place, they laboured to hx 
themto one spot; mnstead of preach 
mg to them the mysterious parts of 
the gospel, they mstructed them in 
iehul and mdustrious habits; in- 
stead of building a chureh, they 
trecte! a store-house, They caused 
Liiscommon store to te divided 
NCO ws many COM PArctrments as there 
Were families, leaving one at eac 

Wad larver than the rest, to be 
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propriated solely to the use of the 
widows and the « rphins ; and dav. 
ing tauvdt them the process of salt- 
my and drying the fish canelit in 
vast multitudes in the summer 
months, the produce was coll cted 
into this general depository of their 
industry, to serve as a provision 
for the lone and dismal winer 
which reigns in this inclemen( cli- 
mate ; deducting, however, from 
the compartment of every family 
atenth of the produce, to be de- 
posited in those of the widows 
and the orphans. Their libours 
were crowned with complete SUC. 
cess. From this time a provision 
was mee sufficient for the preser- 
vation of these desolate and help. 
less creatures. ‘Thus the Moravian 
Society has been the means of cone 
veriing the inhabitants of Labrelor 
into useful citizens as well as good 
christi ins, whilst the Alvies:un ; Cle 
ety has not reclaimed asingle Bos- 


jesman from the wild and sav cre 


state in which its zealous mission. 
ATICS fis t disco ered him. 

“if zeal alone was sutlictent for 
the conversion of these miserable 
mirutyv, and conse. 
qnentiy to a state of civilization, 
noman ha cvoere ment por better 
thanthe missionary 
Kicuerer. die i im every respect 
atruly worthy cheracter, but he is 
an emthesnests; and he feels and 
assumes to hungelt more merit in 
beme able to relate some little 
anecdote of a savage appiyine ot: 
quoting a scripture passage, then 
it he had acc i}j lished all that the 
Moravians have done tor the Hot. 
tentots (and they have done mi h) 
at Bavian’s Kloct. Tho cbserves, 
tor Instance, mo oone of tn eports 
to the society, thar the Bs esmans 
mide a fire by twirln paotiat 


) of astick on the surface o! another; 


that one of his people m a rainy 
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night, not m2 
bet ought himse 


pe to succeed, 
of calling on 
Jesus, when he was immediately 
answered, and struck upa goad 
fire, notw ithstanding i. Se rain. 
“Every account that has been 
given of the Bosjesmans tends to 
confirm the opinion of their being 
among the most miserable of 
human race, and in their present 
condition wholly incapable ot profit- 
ing by the doctrinesof Christianity. 
Their number is, however, very in- 
considerable. In travellingthrough 
the he. rt of the desert occupied by 
them, the present party did not in 
the whole journey see fifty persens, 
and of course had but little op- 
portunity of making and comparing 
their observations on their character 


¢1 
&.12 


and condition. Of the few they 
saw it was remarked that several 
had attained a very considerable 


thai the oldest had not lost a 
but that in maany m- 
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stances they were worn down in 
re muarkablemanner | tO merestu mps; 
that out of the number seen at ]k 
halt- e-wa were : vad j ui one eve 

which they retend ed to ha ve = 
occasioned hile young by accidents 
from fire; that the pet ter 
wanted the first jot of the fils 
firigre » Which they said had been 
taken off as a charm a; 
fortunes, or to sto yp an 
disorder; that the sting of a scor- 
pion, which to Europe ans or Colo. 
nists is always attended with 
dangerous consecu vee and by 
which one of the present party sut- 
fered severely, has no ill effect on 
jon ple, w! hich they endeavoured 
to explain by saying that while 

children being acenstomed to be 
stung by these insects, the poison 
in time ceases to have any effect on 
them, as the small-pox virus loses 
its action on a person who has had 
the disease.” 
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SITANTS of 


IDOES, 


—. ; a 1 : } a See 
[irom Dr. Pixckarp’s Notes on the West Inpiis.] 


ARBADOES ts the mest 
windward of the West ln- 
dia Islands ; and is tn that division 
of them known by the appell row 


otf Charibbee Islands—a name they 


have obtained from one of the na- 
tions of Indians, who formerly in- 
habited them. 

“Tt is about twenty-one miles mn 


apres: in breadth ; ly- 
mg in Jetrrude 15° North, longitude 
> West. The . East jh have oc- 
eile lit nearly two centuries, have 
ing taken possession of itin the reien 
of cues I. Atthe time ot being 
! by our countrymen, it Was 
had no ap- 


length, by 


Sc ttlec 


suomed with wood, az nd 





pearance of having been, bafore, 
occumed by min: but it now ap- 
Ps ars under a 
—the destructive 
verted tts deep 
into even « hi iracter!: tic naked 1S 

“ West Indians regard it as ot 
low and level surface : but this can 
be only con np. aratively speaking and 
» to the mT houring Is- 

bold summits prerce 
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«[t is considered as anold island, 
and, from having been long in cul- 
tivation, is said to be much exhaust- 
ed, and wearing to decay. ‘Those 
concerned in the culture of more 
recent, and now more prolific colo- 
nies, seem to compassionate Bar- 
hadoes as the venerable and decre- 
it parent of the race; while its 
inhabitants pride themselves up- 
on its antiquity, and, like the feu- 
dal lords of still more ancient states, 
assume a consequence, I might al- 
most say claim hereditary rank and 
privilege trom priority ot establish- 
ment. This sense of distinction is 
strongly manifested in the sentiment 
conveyed by the vulgar expression 
so common in the island—* neither 
Charib, nor Creole, but true Bar- 
badian,”? and which ts participated 
even by the slaves, who proudly 
arrogate a superiority above the 
negroes of the other is'ands! Ask 
one of them if he was imported, or 
is a Creole, and he immediately 
replies—* Me neder Chrab, nor 
Creole, Massa!—me troo Barba- 
dian born.’ 

“Perhaps the late decline of this 
island may be still less the eflect of 
ethaustion of the soil, than of the 
extensive emic¢ration, and the di- 
version of commerce consequent 
on the cultivation of new islands 
and colonies. In the early period 
of its cultut “ Barb does yielded a 
produce, and gave rise TOan extent 
of commerce, not known in any 
other island, and its population in- 
creased to al degree, perhaps unpre- 
cedented in any part of the globe. 
Within the first fifty years the trade 
of the island had become sufficient 
= employ four hundred sail of 
Suipping ; and the number of in- 

abitants amounted to no less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand, be- 
ig upwards of five hundred to 
every square mile. 
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“ ‘T’o enable the land to continne 
the bountitul produce it now afford. 
ed required much labour, and a 
great aid expensive supply of ma- 
nure, thercfore as new colonies were 
setiled, and new land broughtinte 
cultivation, which was capable of 
yielding equal returns with less 
labour, and less of arttheial supply, 
it became aa object to individuals 
to emigrate from the neighbeurine 
island of Barbadoes, aad enzage 


~ 


in the culture of the more recent, 
and less exhausted settlements 3 and 
thus, with the population, the com- 
merce, Which before liad been con- 
fined to the parent island, was 
necessarily diverted into new and 
various channels. 

“ At thts day the Dutch colonies 
of Guiana, and the captured island 
of Martinique, are a continual 
drain upon the population ot Bar. 
badoes. But notwithstanding its 
decline trom what tt once was, it 1s 
still the most populous, and one 
of the most important of our West 
India possessions. [ror situation, 
and from its fine bay jor shipping, 
even independent of its produce, it 
must ever be valuable to us, and 
indeed may be considered as the 
key of the West Indies. Some of 
the Creoles of the island, not bare- 
lysenstble of this,commit the excess 
of attaching to itadegree of import- 
ance beyond even England itselt, 
—* What would poor old England 
do,’ say they, ‘were Larbadoes 
to forsake her? ‘This adaye you 
will believe expresses only the ve- 
neration of the illiterate; but you 
will admit that itarises froma very 
natural feeling : for those who have 
seen but one spot readily fancy that 
to be of the first importance! And 
there are multitudes in Barbadoes 
who never saw any other soil, and 


who, n mbt, from the same 
laudable sentimevt which we so 
I 4 honei 
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honor in Britons, regard their native 
isle as pre-eminent above all others. 

¢ Barbadoes contains a numerous 
class of inhabitants, between the 
great planters, and the people of 
colour, acircumstance which torms 
a striking difference between this 
island and the more recent colonies. 
Of these, many are descended from 
the onginal settlers, aud have no 
precise knowledge of the period 
when their ancestors first ar:tved. 
Through several generations they 
have been born, and have con- 
stantly lived upon the island. ‘They 
regard it as their native, and only 
abode, and do not, like their more 
wealthy neighbours, look to Eng. 
land as another and a better home. 
Ol! some of these old families I may, 
perhaps, speak more particularly in 
another letter. 

“Tf in pemt of proaaluce Barbadoes 
now yields to other settlemenis— 
if its population andcommerce have 
decreased——ii tts thick woods have 


fallen betore the rueful axe—and if 


1S mountains are less aspiring than 


the towering summits of some of 


the neighbouring islands ; still its 
trade and produce continue to be 
important ; its population great ; 
and the picturesque scenery of its 
surface, perhaps, unrivalled. Nor 
are these its only A ‘vantages : for, 
in consequence of being more clear- 
ed, and more generally cultivated, 
than the other islands, its tem- 
perature is more equabic, and tts 
air more salubrious. Damp woods 
do not interrupt, nor stagnant 
morasses empoison the breeze.— 
very part is exposed to the full 
perflation of the trade-wind; by the 
coolness and salubrity of which, 
this isrendered the most healthful 
of the islands ; insomuch that it is 
common, in sickness, to make a 
voyage trom the other colonies to 
Barbadoes, as tye Montpelier of 


the West Indies. Being sitnated 
to windward of the other islands, 
it receives the wninter rupted breeze, 
brought to it in all its purity im. 
mediately from a wide extent of 
ocean, umm pregnated by the sp. 
tic exhalations of stagnant Waters, 
or polluted sOtly.——] ts cemperatnie 
has heen far less INncONnvey ent than 
we had Cxpecte d, We have felt 
bur little oppression from heat; 
and have contioned our habits of 
excrcre without niferruption, In 
the harbour, and placed in the 
shade, the thermometer has seldom 
been higher than 84, and at notime 
has exceeded 86 devrees. 

66 Yet blessed as the island 1S 0 
its exemption from excessive heat, 
from noxious miasmata, and from 
great and general sickness, it has 
its peculiar ills ; being visited with 
an endemial aftliction, so much its 
own as to have obtamed the ap. 
pellation of the Barlados disease, 
Jt appears in form of the elephanti- 
asis, or what is here termed the 
‘ glandular disease,’—and is a most 
unsightly and distresstul malady. 

© Bridge-town is the capital of 
the island, and is situated on the 
S. W. bank of Carlisle bay, which 
is one of the finest harbours, for 
shipping, in the West Indies; but 
is not considered tobe secure during 
the hurricane season, It derives 
its name from the circumstance 0! 
a roval erant of the island having 
1K rmerly been made to the ear) of 
Carlisle. ‘The other towns are 
Speights-town, Austin-town, and 
Hole-town, all of which are much 
inferior to Bridge-town. 

“ Both the scenery and the popu 
lation of the tsiand are more M- 
debted to the number and variety 
of mansions, cottages, and huts, 
thickly spotted over 1s surtaces 
than to its towns ; which, as !5 600 
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gre built with less regard to general 
appearance, and the health of ihe 
jnhabitants, than to the convemence 
of trade, and. the proht of mdi. 
viduals. 

«On all quarters of the island 
are seen. numbers of wind-muills, 
store-houses, and other buldings 
dor sugar, coflee and cotton, houses 
of planicrs, the smaller dwellings 
of cottagers, and the huts of 
negroes, all of which improve the 
scenery, while they convey the 
idea of extensive population, and 


delight the mind with wnuers otf 


rural enjoyment, and of generally 
diffused comfort and tranquillity. 
The numerous buildings, tovether 
with therr protectin: shades about 
them—the luxuriant tropical veye- 
cation—the const:unt verdure of the 
fields—the evergreen toliave of the 
trees—t-e broken uregular bill, 
lofty mountains, and cultivated 
rich-yielding plains—all surr. und- 
ed with extensive views o! shiny Ing 
and the open sea, create an elect 
more varied and atlecting than ts 
often to be met with, and cor'r bute 
to render Ubarbadoes a nios. plea- 
sant and picturesque isla ds; and 
from this, added to the exan pies 
{ dav yiven you of the Hespitatis Vy 
and friendly urbanity of its m- 
habitants, you will dtseover Low 
mghly itis calculated to call forth 
the attention, interest the teelings, 
wnd secure the aitachiment of those 
Who Visit it. 

“in t) wakin eto yvouo! the situe- 
tion ot Barbadoes, tt occurs to me 
to meuce the contusion which has 
arisen in che minds of individuais, 
from the te rin conm only employed 
to Gistinw uy 1} the two ral { divi- 
SMT S ob Our ¢ kpedion. ‘Lo diss 
crmmate what as hterally the 
wind word wemy trom that intended 
for St. Domin ‘oO, We Lear it de- 
Qominaied the * Leeward Island’ 


1 it had been 


diftheult to have tound aterm more 


> . ve , : 
division, than whie 


pome div htt rrect. It the cit 
stinction be intend dowith reward to 
the course of the trade-wind, it 
should have been directiv the re- 
verse, for the tslands, occupied by 
the troops of what ts cailed the 
‘Leeward biiad’ armament, hap. 
pen with respect to St. Domingo 
to be every one very tar to wine 
word! It the term regard only the 
common nautical division of the 
Chiantbbee islands themselves, it is 
still inappropriate, for the wind. 
ward, no iess than the leeward of 
These ishabas, are pa sessed by what 
is termed the flecquand arnry. 

* Any person consulttng a map 
of the W ost Lu lies moust discover 
St. bominvo to be among the most 
leeward of th hands, awd wor, | 
necessarily be led co conclude that 
the Leeward tshind division, was 
the S.. Donunvo division, « ¢. that 


trey w¢ Vth Ot i ne ic 
COU doy a | tL iai¢ ‘ OoS OCH 
upyine Dat Pad a nore 
1 e diately bourtny shmads, 
Cot ¢: (. Oe ited 
pe rd,’ m tradistimnety ’ 
tii We Domnpo. Perioops 
t isk a) ets] tdivesi » 
wid St. Lor yin nihad beou 
} if ! t . 

“Ted by tums circumstance we 
have Laxen mie pu tO tiorm 
OUT ers » V ae eo pshants 
kiuown unde m * Leeward,’ 
according to the comnion ucceptte 

bs i 
tion: butwe!l Saaniy a quesuon 


dificultof solu ton,almaestevery one 
dividing then 
ly any two persous, from whom we 
have sou hrintelligen eh iveyiven 


iucrentive. Ocarecte 


the same reply ; nor does it seem 
to be accurately known where tue 
line should be drawn. Some re- 
# ird the distinction as respectingy 
only the direction of the trade- 

wind 3 
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wind; some derive it from the 
course taken by the ships from 
Spain to Carthagena ; and others, 
from various other sources and cir- 
cumstances; yet all agree that 
Barbadoes is the most to wind- 
ward ; and all allow that the Cha- 
tibbee islands are less to leeward 
than St. Domingo. 

«¢ But to return to my notes con- 
cerning Barbadoes! I have before 
remarked to you the principal va- 
riations of its soil:—near Bridge- 
town it is of rich black earth, 
mostly spread on a base of cal- 
careous rock, formed of madripores, 
and other marine concretions: in 
some districts it is of a red earth, of 
greater depth, but less rich: in 
others the soil is of a light whiteish 
earth, broken into a grey-lookmy 
mould, or hardened into lumps re- 
sembling chalk—but actually con- 
sisting of indurated argille, bleach- 
ed bv exposure te the weather. 

“From this variety in the soil, 
together with that which attaches 
to situation, as being flat, or moun- 
tamous,—protected, or exposed, it 
will necessarily happen, that the 
produce will differ in diferent parts 
of the island: and as the whole has 
been long under cultivation, it is 
manifest that if a supply of manure, 
proportionate to the crops obtained, 
cannot be procured, a degree of 
exhaustion, bearing a certain ratio 
to the deficiency, must result. 

“Tt is established, from the 
mode of agriculture adopted in 
some counties of England, that, 
by an adequate supply of manure, 
land may be continued in a 
constant round of cultivation, 
yielding as prolific crops as upon 
its earliest culture: and this is 
now found to be no less cer- 
tain, than that if the land be sub- 
jected to continued tillage, without 

such supply, it will be so exhausted, 





in the course of a few years, as noe 
to give sufficient produce to com. 
pensate the labour and expence of 
cultivation. 

“The same facts equally apply 
to Barbadoes, where, if the anti. 
ficial supply be not commensurate 
with the produce removed from 
the land, a gradual diminution of 
the crops will succeed, or, in order 
to have these in their usual abun. 
dance, the acres in cultivation must 
be reduced to such a number as the 
island shali be capable of furnish. 
ing with an adequate quantity of 
mitnure ; and we accordingly find 
that great herds of a small species 
of cattle, mostly steers, are kept 
upon the plantations, for the pur- 
pose of supplying this indispensable 
addition to the soil. "These are 
employed instead of horses in the 
heavy labour of the estate, and we 
often see from twelve to twenty- 
four of them yoked in a waggon, 
drawing a single hogshead of sugar, 
or some other small load, such as 
in London would be conveyed with 
facility by two horses in a cart. 

“ At night the cattle are penned 
upon a bed of trash, collected from 
the refuse of the canes and other 
waste materials of the estate, by 
treading upon which, and mixing 
it with their own dung, they 
trample the whole into an usetul 
compost for the fields. 

“« It necessarily follows from such 
numbers of these cattle being re- 
quired, for the purpose of manur- 
ing the land, that a greater supply 
of beef and veal is raised for the 
markets, and that fresh provisions 
are more plentiful than in most of 
the other colonies. Of the custom 
of buying the veal in live quarters 
for the pot I have already spoken 
—and ! may now remark that the 
beef is too commonly killed very 
youne—forming neither beef nor 
’ veal, 















































veal, buta something: of favor and 
appearance between the two. 

« The seasons here are not di- 
vided into winter and summer, but 
into wet and dry: yet are they, by 
no means, what many from these 
terms would believe, who might 
imagine that half the year is drown 
ed with iucessant rain, and me 
other half parched with constant 
drought. Such a con: ‘truction of 
the terms wef season, and a ry Slae- 
son, though not unfrequent, ts far 
from correct, and leads toa very 
inaccurate idea of the climate; for, 
althovgh it has been the dry SCASON, 
during the whole ttme we have 
been in Burbadoes, we have scarce- 
ly had two successive days without 
refreshing rain; although the sliow- 
ers are not so heavy at this period 
as at that of theirereater frequency, 


} 


termed the wet season, when the 
torrent which falls might often 
convey the idea of a sudden rup- 
ture of the clouds, letting forth 
their waters in streams to the earth 

“The quick evaporation which 
succeeds to rain in these climates 
creates a most agreeable and ree 
freshing coolness. The extreme 
ardor of the sun’s r: iys Is also coun- 
teracted by the ever-vrateiul breeze, 
which set; in from the sea about 
eight or nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing g, and continues throughout the 
day, ceasing only as the sun for- 
sakes us at evening ; when we are 
again defended trom oppressive 
languor by a breeze springing up 
from the land. This sets in as the 
sea-breeze subsides, and diverging, 
as it were from a central point, : 
felt on all quarters of the island. 

“ Without these beneficient pro- 
visions of nature no tropical climate 
could have been habitable: nor 
does that great parent in any thing 
more admirably display her guar- 


dian care, nor more strikingly ex- 
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Iibit the universal consistency, or 
the happy order and arran gvement 
of her works. The intense heat 
between the tropics must have been 
destructive to animal life, had not 
an antidote been offered in the re- 
treshing trades; which, forming 
the suite of a burning sun, mo- 
derate the effects of his too efful- 
gent rays. 

“The day is nearly of equal 

length throughout the whole circle 
of the year. We have none of the 
short dark days of an English 
winter, nor of the still shorter 
light nights of a Scottish summer. 
Nights of one or two hours, and 
days of six or seven are here equally 
unknown: until nearly the hour of 
six fair Atrora opens not her gates 
to spread around her eastern beams, 
and solemn Vesper, with little vari- 
ation throughout the year, closes 
the spaneled brightness of the west 
about the hour of seven. Evening 
is scarcely known. The sun tra- 
versing his vertical course sinks at 
once trom the hovizon, and, re- 
fusing his oblique beams to protract 
or soiten the decline of day, robs 
us of the cenile crepuscule hour, 
and suddenly throws around all 
the obs uritv of night. 

“This uniformity of the diurnal 
round scarcely exceeds that of the 
general temperature ¢ f the climate, 
which brin: rs us one perpetu. i) sume 
mer. ‘The ficlds and the trees are 
always green. Live nature ever 
smiles. Uninterrupte | by the tor- 
por of winter she ts neither chill- 
ed with frost, nor buried in snow. 
But, for these advantages, we 
forgo the sprightly delight, and 
genial comfort of a summer’s even- 
ing, the all-animating pleasures of 
a retuming spring, ‘and the soft 
and pl: cid | joys of gentle twilight’s 
hour. Had I time for such dis- 
cussions, I might here enter into a 
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long digression upon the compara- 
twe excellence of the climate we 
have left, and that we now inhabit: 
yet should I yield the palm to my 
native island, for all the delights 
of climate tn other countries, how- 
ever great or durable, f know none 
that can stand ™m con potion with 


the sweet and animated softness of 


Rng: nl’3 s Sp Sat oO 

& Of this soul. enchanting season 
the effect, no doubt, as much 
heighiened by its periodical return 3 
and from its succeeding to the 
clielling blasts, and all the long and 
dreary suspension occastoned by 
winter. [tis to fact the resuscita- 
tion of nature, and ts calculated 
universally to enliven,—while it 
forms the high repast of feeling 
and contemplative mimds. 

a — it combination Dive itsccen- 


ery can man contemplite caprbleot 


! 
nf For ding the tender de lig ht telt ina 


sohtary r atl ho » ac ross t ie rich an dq 
Neal ene losures of Eng panes at the 


h. {Dy PY porto vd, whe nn. re. “Ue 
Mav id by the ve nal ¢ rb ¢ { May, 
displ Sy Th lala rathdness, al] her 


loveliest form, and regales every 
sense with her sostest banquets! 
Perhaps nO scene 1 nos Osweetfe 
ly gratetui—none that so calms the 
bosom witht soft teclines of peace 
and comfort, or that mmisters such 
coptous streams | f sr ’) rr ; che kas Mi 
All around unites tu sweetest: her- 
mony. ‘The eye, the olla ang 
the ear, the very senses ef tecling 
and of taste—a! are era tihed.— 

"Lhe he lls, spre rd with gre €N-shoot- 
ing herbage, appeal enchantinals 
variesrat ed with the cows 
yellow crocus, end the daisy. 
While the tieecy herd patientlycrop 
the succulent plant, the young 
lambs are seen skipping, innocent 
and playful, at the sides of then 


dams. The hedges protrude the 
verdant bud and swelling blossam 


to dress their chi lly nakedness, -_ 
the trees, casting off the dull ¢ 

Or winter, assume the satt Sirsa 
of the season. ‘lhe fracrant odours 
of the apple blassom, the hawt! rn 
and the violet are exhaled around 
the blackbird, the thru: b, and 
the nightingale, warbling softearols 
amidst the budding bushes, ens 
chant the ear. The very orvans of 
taste are reenlec | wit th fr hness 


aii 


from the mild subi breeze: 
and to the whole frame a genial 
feeling ts imparted bs the fosterit 
rays of a temperate and cheerin 
sun, 

“Tn mental retrospect do I oft. 
times contemplate a scene which 
every Englishman of lee ling must 
have frequently enjoyed. Taking 
him from the ii rea of the 
world, my fancy leads the lover of 
nature into the enclosed fields of 
[-neland, m one of the mild morn- 
ings ot May, and seating him under 
a green-budding hedee, upon a 
mossy ard sun-warmed bank, sur- 
roimded with violets, bids him look 
down the sloping mead to the 
crooked brook which winds im 
gentle current along the bottom, 
and there behold the thick wood 
© 4 the opposite bank, reftecting the 

fark semblance of its branches in 
i stream, and bursting forth its 
Nrotectiny tolrige to cone al the 


! 
th MIC sonesters of the season. 


It also directs his eve to the gree 
sarpet of shooting herbie, ennichs 
el with the tender cOW tp d the 

humble daisy, and mvees lus 
— week 1] acuetnane 
¢ as 4 it) Tire padyet Whi ‘ 

. a ae 
the young lambkins skippu er befare 


him. ‘Lo his ear it conveys grate- 
ful melodyin the bleating ot distant 
herds; the lively whistling of con 
tented hinds; et the h ippy Mur: 

» loud 


yaid’s simple song: even the 


n ee 
; tie 
Cc. wing at the TOOARS p rcehnea on 
lofty elms, the soit note oF the mr 
‘} in 7 
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vocent robin hoppmg under the 
.) 


hedge , and the very chirpings ot 


thé merry sparrow excite congent: il 
feeling and im} rove the | zene al 
harmony—w! tile the bri ent sun, 
occas! nally ovpscttres by. feet 
clouds, exhibits the varie ‘d Inter- 
changes of light and shade, and 
givesa hig! ler interest to all around. 

laving thus placed him, appe aling 
fancy earnestly demands if w ly 
thing in the eternal summei of other 
regions can equal the soti delight 
—the genial harmony of soul and 
sentiment mspired by this tender 
vernal scene 

“Some fair friends of ours would 
place at his side the mistress of his 
heart, and thus give perfection to 
his happiness, as Bution periects 
the ex: stence ol his mtant ot matue 
rity. But excuse me, ye fatr, should 
Phazard the suggestion whether to 
be lett alone, tothi ink and wish to- 
wards her, might in such a situa- 
tion be less soul-delighting ; for 
ANLICIP ation 1S iid to sweeten our 
highesi joy + ane, perhaps, it were 
Ric very hic ay d essence of such 
like moments to feel the tender 
privation of havine yet a some- 


thing to wich, and to hope. 
“Tie uniform returns of day 
and night in this climate appear to 
induce a reewarity of habit in the 
hours al rising , and | 1s rfto rest. 
{tis common to leave * e pillow at 
six inthe n lorningy, and few persons 
remain gut ot bed after eleven at 
net. ‘he coolest and most plea- 
sant part of the day is rom stx to 
about half-past seven o’clock in the 
morniig : : about eight an oppressive 
closeness is ¢ iten experict iced, iris 
mg from the decline of the land 
breeze, before Uiat from the sea 
14s become suficiently strong to 


a8 : 
Gituse its influence. A similan 
period, likewise, occurs at evening, 
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between the abatement of the sea 
breeze, and the setting in of the 
breeze from the land. Some days 
the closeness Of these hours 1s sO 
slight, as to be scarcely percepuble, 
but comumon'y thev are by tar the 
most AP pressive in rie iwenty-foltLre 

« Respectu iy the mode of livi hg 
it may be remarked that in all 

countries satd to be cwilized, and 

among all people calling theme 
selves cultivate d, too much of ume 
and attention are devoted to the 
business of eating and drinking. 
Perhaps the majority of diseases 
in social life m iy be traced to this 
source. \\ ere it i { ssible tO CuNe 
vev,ina single sentence, the trie ht. 
ful train of als, the melancholy 
interruptions of health, and the 
unmense consumplion of tme, 
thus produced, men weuld be 
shocked te read it! They would be 
terribed to behold the magnitude 
of un abuse, to which, unheeding, 
they had so long been devoted. 
‘Lhis remark but too correctly ap- 
plies ta t! e island from whence [ 
am addressing you, and where, 
from the degree of indolence in- 
fuced by Trop al hea t, the eesta 
taken to excess may be expected 
In a peculia devree to opt les the 
human frame. 

“The people of Barbadoes are 
much addicted to the pic asures of 
the table. We have sometiunes 
thoueht that. in ating, they might 
putto the blush even thé turtle 
coun tenances Of our London fut 


“ “The breakfast usually consists 
of tea and e five, or chocolate, 
with errs, hanna, tongue, oO1 oiler 
cold meat. Bread is seldom used, 
but substitutes are found in rousted 
yiums or eddoes, boun of which a 
rood dealresembleroastec { potatoes. 
‘Vhey are used hot, and exten with 
butter, which is sometimes made 
ra 
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in the country, but more frequent- 
ly barrelled and brought trom Ire- 
land; that made in the island be- 
ine of cream-like softness, and not 
always of good flavor, In the 
conrse of the forenoon are used 
fruits, or sandwiches, with tree hi- 
bations of punch and sangaree. Im- 
mediately preceding dinner, which 
is usually at an early hour, are 
taken punch and mandram. ‘The 
dinner, for the most part, ts pro- 
fuse, and many hours are common- 
ly passed at table in iull and busy 
occupation. 

“After a more than plentiful 
consumption of food, a free mdul- 
gence in fruit, and a bounteous 
supply of wine and other good 
liquors, to crown the repast, the 
appetite and thirst are further pro- 
voked by a dish of sprats, or other 


broiled fish, and a large bowl] of 


milk punch. ‘Tea and coffee are 
next served—and lastly comes the 
supper, which forms no trifling 
mesl. After this the bottle, the 
giass, and the punch-bowl know 
no rest, until the silent hour when 
Morpheus, with rival powers, de- 
thrones the Bacchanalian vod. 

“From the nature of the climate 
we had expected to have found the 
inhabitants men cf meager figure, 
half dissolved in perspiration, and 
exhausted almost to shadows: nor, 
indeed, are such figures rare, but 
they are to be tound, mostly, 
enone the clerks, the book-kceepers, 
and those orders of white people 
below the managers; those who 
are employed in active and busy 
occupation, and have but little time 
to devote to indolence and the 
luxuries of the table. Among the 
merchants and planters are many 
of as fat and portly figure as well- 
fed aldermen; to whom, indeed, 
they are scarcely second in Epicu- 
rean devotion. 


“We observe that condiments 
are used very generally, and in 
an quantiiy. Acting as stimu. 
ants they appear to have the effect 
of causing the relaxed andenfeebled 
siomach to receive and to digest 
more than it would, otherwise, re- 
quire—more, indeed,than itwould, 
otherwise, take. The various spe- 
cies of red pepper, known in Ep. 
gland under the common term 
Cayenne, are used in quantities that 
would seem incredible to people of 
colder climates. 

“ A mixture of food is often 
taken, of a nature scarcely less 
heterogeneous than is commonly 
consumed at the varied feast of a 
Irench appetite ;\ and with this 
melange of solids, are used wine, 
punch, porter, cyder, noyeau, and 
other good liquors in free libation; 
yet are there specimens of health 
and vigour, amidst all these in- 
dulgences, which might stagger 
the doctrines of the advocates of 
abstemiousness. 

** In the order of the feast plenty 
more prevails than elegance. Thee 
loaded board groans, nay almost 
sinks beneath the weight of hos- 
pitality. ‘hat delicacy of arrange- 
ment now studied in England, 
under the term aconomy of the 
table, is here deenied a less perfec. 
tion than a substantial pleaty.— 
Liberality is more esteemed than 
delicacy in the supply; and solids 
are, sometimes, heaped upon the 
table in 2 crowded abundance that 
might make a London fine lady 
taint. 

“The repast not unfrequently 
consists of different kinds of fish— 
a variety of soups—a young kid— 
a whole lamb, or half a sheep— 
several dishes of beef, or mutton 
—a turkey—a large ham—guinea 
fowls—and a pigeon pie; Wil 
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fusion of vegetables ; and multi- 
tudes of sweets. I was lately one 
of a small party, where, precisely, 
this dinner was served, and where 
the half of a sheep, kicking its 
legs almost in the face of the 
master of the house, adorned the 
bottom of the table—forming the 
most unseemly dish I ever be- 
held. 

«Perhaps we may find it to be 
common to the West Indies, but, 
hitherto, t has appeared to us pe- 
culiar to Barbadoes, to put on 

table three or four large substantial 

puddings of different kinds, and 
four or five dishes of the same 
sort of meat, differently dressed, 
Unaccustomed to this, an English 
eye, on looking ito the dining- 
room, is surprized at the continua- 
tion of mutton, mutton, mutton, 
pudding, pudding, pudding, from 
one end ot the table to the other, 
and which the crowd of other 
good things seems to render un- 
necessary. 

“The generous board is often 
supplied wholly from the produce 
of the estate, and on the occasion 
of giving an entertainment it is 
not unusual to kill an ox, a sheep, 
or, literally, the fatted calf: hence 
it occurs that various dishes of the 
same kind of food, under different 
forms, sometimes make up the 
principal part of the dinner, and, 
thus, it becomes explained why we 
sometimes see upon table, ut the 
same time, roasted mutton, mutton 

ragout, boiled mutton, mutton 
shops, and a mutton pie. The 
puddings mosily used are of citron, 
coco-nut, yam, lemon, and custard, 
and do great credit to the Barba. 
does cookery-book. The dessert is 
not less plenteous than the dinner, 
consisting of a variety of fruits, 
and preserves, served in crowded 


supply. The bottle and glass pass 


freely, and the fluids are in full 
proportion to the solids of the 
teast. 

“The liquors most in use are 
Madeira and claret wines, punch, 
singaree, porter, and cyder.— 
Punch and sangaree are commonly 
taken as the diluents of the morn- 
mg. ‘Lhe latter forms a most de- 
lightiul drink. A glass of it, taken 
when parching with thirst, from 
heat and fatigue, may be ranked 
among the highest gratifications of 
our nature! At such a moment, a 
— of sangaree approaches 
nearer, perhaps, to god-like nec- 
tar, than any other known liquor. 
It consists ot half Madeira wine, 
and half water, acidulated with 
the fragrant lime, sweetened with 
sugar, and flavored with nutmeg 
A stronger sort of it is sometimes 
drank under the superlative name 
of sangrorum. This differs from 
the former, only in containing a 
greater proportion of wine. 

“The too prevalent English 
custom of sending away the Lidies, 
or, according to “the politer term, 
of the ladies r: tiring atier dinner, 
for the gentlemen ¢o enjoy their bot- 
tle, prevails also at Barbadoes ; 
and, we have thought, even to a 
greater extreme than in England. 
They leave us very soon after din- 
ner, and, often, we sce no more 
ot them during the evening. Tre- 
quently they do not, even, join us 
betore dinner; but we find them 
allassembled, at the head of the 
table, when we enter the dining- 
room; and, even there, we have 
litle of their company, for the 
party is olten so badly arranged, 
that we have scarcely more of the 
society of the ladies, and the people 
of the island, than if we had re- 
mained on board ship. Instead of 
the different persons being, plea- 
santly, intermixed, tt is too com- 
mou 
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mon to see the ladies prouped to- 
gether in a crowd at the upper end 
of the table—the officers and stran- 
gers, just arrived trom Europe, 
placed at one side—and the gentle- 
men of the island, who ae mutual 
and familiar acqu.intances, at the 
other side—inmplyiny that it 1s con- 
sidered arule of politeness to place 
each person nearest to those with 
whom he is best acquainted. But 
this arrangement confines the con- 
versition of each person, too much, 
to those with whom he is in the 
daily habit of associating. ‘lo me, 
it is alwaysa disappointment, for 
Ecan converse with my comrades 
m my usual round, when strangers 
are not mgh; but. wher thrown 
Into society, Na foreign country, 
Talways feel a desire tor the con- 
versation of the people restdiug 
therem, expecting to ebtam mior- 
mation from them, both or the 
country itself, and of the manners 
and customs ef its inhabitants. 
“The attendants at the dinner 
table are very numerous. Lit ad- 
dition to those of the tamily, almost 
every gentieman has his own slave; 
and, thus, it often happens that the 
room is quite crowded with sabie 
domestics, whose surfaces emit an 
odour not less than the 
richest dishes of the board. Tlow 
long it miry be before our oltactories 
become reconciled to this hich- 
seasoning of a West India feast i 
cannot conjecture ; but, at present, 
we find it extremely otlensive.-— 
Poor Master isparticularly annoyed 
by it, and always takes care to 
obtain a seat as much to windward 
as possible. Cleehorn and myseif 


SAVOrY 


suffer no less drom a most filthy 
custom of the negroes—of taking 
a plate from the side-board, before 
it is wanted, and standing with it 
under the arm, ready to wive it the 
moment a change is required, Qn 
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account of this dirty habit, te are 
obliged to attend with eagle watch. 
fulness to avoid rece Iwinngr asacle oy 
One, 2 plate which a slave has beer 
holding for some time closely presse 
ed to, certainly, not the sweetest 
part of his naked skin. 

“ Ta its supply of tresh provisions, 
particularly what is here termed 
stock, such as poultry and the 
hike, Barbadoes exhibits a decree 
of pienty unknown in the neigh. 
bouring islands. ‘This would seemto 
be the hippy effect of allowing the 
slaves to raise poultry for sale ; to- 
gether with there being a number 
of small settlers, distributed about 
the country, who find their support 
ehiefly in breeding stock for the 
markets. Poultry has been ous 
principal food. ‘Turkies, guinea 
fowls, and chickens, we have had 
invieatabundance. When we ar- 
rived, im the month of February, 
they were sold in the public market 
at litthe move than a bit (about 
ohd.) per pound, but from the in- 
eased demand consequent upon 
the arrival of so many troops, and 
such crowds of shipping, the price 
is now raised to nearly double. 
‘bhe Moscovy ducks are also bred 
iit great numbers upon the islands 
and are so large as to appear like 
geese, When dressed for the table. 
Next to poultry they have veal and 
pork in the greatest plenty. In 
Bridge-town they have also a fish- 
market, waiel: at times is well sup- 
plied, but uot so regularly, as, from 
tho msular situation of the country, 
micht be expected, ’ 

“Oi the immense quantity of 
poultry raised on this litde island, 
you will form some idea, when [ 
tell you that not only the ships of 
war, and the transports, but most 
of the West India trading shipss 
recruit their stock at Barbadoes; 
and that in addition to this constant 
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Barbadoes, numbers of old, diseas- 
ed decrepit negroes, at once ob- 
jects of compassion and of horror, 
are seen lying at the corners, or 
begemg about the streets. ‘This, 
like the toleration of the swarms of 
mendicants in artery is an evil, 
andanuisance, for which there is no 
excuse. If these poor unfortunate 
negroes are free, they should be 
relieved by a general tax upon the 
island: if slaves, the law should 
compel every master to provide for 
his own. Should the laws of hu. 
manity be insufficient, and those of 
justice inadequate, a Jaw of coercion 
should constrainthe unfeeling owner 
to protect and cherish the being 
whose youth and vigour have been 
expended tor his benefit; and who 

having worn out his days in the 
heavy toils of bondage, is grown 

aved and infirm ! 

“What can be so unworthy! 
what so culpable or disgraceful, as 
the cruel inhumanity and sordid 
injustice, which render a master 
capable of nm: glecting in old age, 
the slave ficoinn whom he has ex- 
acted all the Jabour of vouth, and 
all the vigor of manhood ! Perhaps 
nothing pourtr ays in more melan- 
choly de monstrat ion, the po ssible 
depravity of the human heart! No 
longer able to exert himself to his 
owne:’s profit, the agedislave, en- 
feebled by years, and exhausted by 
toil, is left to bez his yar from 
door to door! ! abandoned by his 
crucl master, he is a pensioner upon 
promiscuous charity, or is allowed 
to fall a prey to disease, and 
want ! 

“ Without some compulsory law 
the slaves of the avaricious and of 
the lower orders, who are, them- 
selves, scarcely removed from in- 
divrence, m ust ever be Subject t to 
this hard lot of neglect and cruel: 

“The first specin cn we saw of 
BY 





West India negroes—the first er. 
ample of slaves was singularly cal. 
culated to im ipress us with senti. 
ments of compassion and disrrust. 
It occurred at the very moment 
too when the impression would be 
most powerful, and consequent ly 
will ever remain indelible. Ip. 
media’ ely on our coming to anchor 
mn Car lisle bay Ay, 2 Woman appe ared 
alongside the ship in a small boat 
with some bad fruit, tobacco, salt 
fish, and other articles of trafic. 
She was rowed by two negroes, 
wh 0, we ae arnes d, were her slaves. 
and human miser oe ad ane 
met our eyes! ‘They were feeble, 
meagre, and dejected; half-starved, 
and half-naked; and, in figure, 
too accurately resem bling hun; gTy 
and distempered grey y-hounds | — 
They crouched upon their heels and 
haunches in the boat; their naked 
bones almost p'erced their filthy 
and ereptive skins; their wasted 
frames trembled with debility; and 
while their hollow eyes and famish- 
ed cuountenances rendered them 
ghastly images of horror, their 
whole appearance shocked huma- 
nity, and apps alled the sight! Are 
thes Cy We EXC laimed, what are call. 
ed slaves 5 Is this tl the stute to which 
human beings are reduced in 
bondage? Afllicting and cruel ine 
deed | ! Well may slavery be deem- 
Ma curse! Can it be possible that 
these spe oie once were mel: 
Are such t! 1e objects wv we ure fo see 
—aiare these the wt ‘etched = de- 
plorable ‘shi who are to Car 
every day and every hour before 
our eves? Forbid it Humanity: 
forbid it Heaven !—Such was the 
ap ostrophe of the momen, and 
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general mass of slaves. Srill is it 

rievous that any such examples 
should be seen ; but we hope to 
find them only rare instances: for 
we learn that the large gangs of 
negroes kept by the great mere 
chants, and the planters, are gene- 
rally treated with kindness wh hu- 
manity, and appear contented and 
in comfort. 

“ Bur it iseasy to distinguish the 
slaves of the opulent and respect- 
able inhabitants from those of the 
poor and needy people of the town. 
The latter, being in poverty them- 
selves, can only give totheirnegroes 
a scanty allowance of food, while 
their indigence induces them to ex- 
act an over-proportion of labour. 
Hence the slaves of this class of 
people appear too often with sharp 
bones and hungry flavid counte- 
nances, having eruptions about the 
body, and their skins of an unheal- 
thy obfuscate hue. ‘Their general 

appearance ins Jeed i is dirty and un- 

wholesome, and strikingly marks 
their nezlected state. Want and 
wretchediiess are deeply stamped 
inevery line of their persons; and 
they may not inaptly be said to re- 
semble the wor neout horse, or the 
starved and ] ided ass, too viten 
seen trembline under a_ heavy 
burden ; or reeling in an old tatter- 
ed cart upon the roads of iEnag- 
land, 

“it is not the practice to load 
the slaves with super auit y ot cloth. 
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es, or only the latter, for the mea; 
andasingle petticoat for the women 
constitute the whole apparel. Bed- 
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m their list of necessaries: they 
Ustaly sleep on a hard plank, in 
the el Laing ol tne day. Rep ISL 
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who by maans of industry and 
economy, are more advanced 
their little comforts, procure a 
kind of matting, a patilasse of 
plantain leaves, or some other 
species of beck Jing, to detend them 
from the rough plank ; but this is 
an indulgence self-attained, not a 
necessary provided by the master, 
The architecture of their little huts 
Is as rude as it ts simple. A rool 
of plantain leaves, with a few rough 
boards, nailed to the coarse pillars 
which support it, forms the whole 
building. The leeward-side is com- 
monly left in part open, and the 
root projects to some distance over 
the door-way, forming a defence 
against both the sun and the 
rau. 

‘* Notwithstanding the great 
heat experienced by Europeans, 
the negroes fee J the ¢ venings chilly, 
and we freq 1¢@ tly LC the ‘mm ¢ ‘rowd- 
inz round the bit of tire which they 
make for co ‘king thei supper, 
This is cominonly m the open au 
near to the door of the hut; but 
they sometimes place it upon the 
middie of the « oor withinside 
the building, where they seem to 
have great enjoyment in squatting 
round tt, amidst the thick cloud oi 
smoke, to whut additional tumes 
from the sort pip or sapar, and 
to join in loud and merry song. 

“Smoking is.) unive sal custom 
among them. [n order to be at 


all moments provided for this en- 

. rind . 

jyoyment, they Caryvinthell bree ’ 
vtesae 


pocket a snort oipe, about an inch 

in leneth fromthe bow]; or instead 
, . ‘ +) ‘ 

of thus a& leat of tobaces roiled tno 


asagar. Very offen the pipe is s0 


hort, or ta S » close 

smoked away, «As bem danevet 
of burning ta » or even th 
lips. tL have : ‘que itiy seen them 
smoking wit th pipe so hy rt usto 
hold it inthe mic by pressing 
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with the lips upon the lower part 


of the bowl. They often kindle 
their pipes from one another’s 
moutlis, by puiting bowl to bi wl 
and nose io nose, and smoking 
Imto eac! others CVS, util the to- 
bacco has taken fire. 

*'The food of the negroes 1S 
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Descaiprion of a Stave 


consider a theft, as is too evident 
by an expression very common 


—_—-- 


{ lrom the 
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of a Dutch carzo of shaves, at tic 
, tor 9 LA es ever 

new town of Amsterdam, ilany 


of the ofheers Went trom the fort 
towitness this deerading spectacle; 
and althoueh my feelings had 
sofered from a simular scene at 


Demarara, Econtd not resist the 
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“On arriving at the town, we 
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SALF, &c, at Derniscue. 


among them, viz. “Me no tief 


him: Me take} m Massa.” 
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[150} Description of a 

«© We were shocked to observe 
women in the room who had come 
to the fair for the express purpose 
of purchasing slaves. Nay, even 
children were brought to point the 
lucky finger, and the boy or girl, 
thus chosen, was bought by papa 
at the request of superstitious 
maina, to give to young Massa or 
Missv ! 

“The price of these poor degra- 
ded blacks varied trom 600 to 900 
guilders, according to their age 
and strength, or their appearance 
o! being healthy or otherwise.— 
The boys and girls were sold for 
600 or 709 wutiders 3; some of the 
mien fetched as high as 900; and the 
womenweie knocked downatabout 
$00. 

“Ti: the course of the sale, a tall 
and robust negro, on being brought 
into the auction-room, approached 
the table with a fine negress hang- 
ine upon his arm. The man was 
ordered to mount the chair. He 
obeyed, though manifestly with re- 
luctaunce. His bosom heaved, and 
grief was in hiseye. ‘The woman 
remained in the crowd. <A certain 
price was mentioned to set the pur- 
chase forward, and the bidding 
commenced: but on the slave be- 
ing desired to exhibit the activity of 
his linibs, and to display his per- 
son, he sunk his chin upon his 
breast, and hung down his head in 
positive refusal; then, looking at 
the woman, made signs expressive 
of great distress. Next he pointed 
to her, and then to the char, evi- 
dently intimating that he desired 
to have her placed by his side. She 
was his chosen wife, and nature 
Was correctly intelligible. Not ob- 
taining immediate acquiescence, 


he became agitated and impatient. 
ri’ }  . } , 

he Sale Was mnterruy ted, and as 
he could not be prevailed upon to 


move a single muscle by way of ex- 





Stave Save, and 


hibiting his person, the proceedings 
were ata stand. He looked arain 
at the woman ; again pointed to 
the chair; held up two fingers t6 
the auctioneer, and implored the 
multitude in anxious suppliant ORS. 
tures. Upon his countenance was 
marked the combined expression of 
sorrow, affection, and alarm. He 
grew more and more restless, and 
repeated signs which seemed to 
say, ‘Let us be sold together, 
Give me my heart’s choice as the 
partner of my days, then dispose 
of me as you pleare, and I will be 
content to wear out my lite in the 
heavy toils of bondage.’ It was 
naturethat spake, and her language 
could not be mistaken! Humanity 
could no lonzer resist the appeal, 
and 1) was universally agreed that 
they should make but one lot. A 
second chair was now brought, and 
the woman was placed at the side 
of her husband. His countenance 
instantly brightened. He hung 
upon the neck ot his wife, and em- 
braced her with rapture; then fold. 
ing her in his arms, and_ pressing 
her to his bosom, he became eome 
posed ; and leoked round with a 
smile of complacency, which plain- 
ly said *Prececd! | am yours, 
yours, or yours! Let this be the 
associate of my toils, and I am 
satisfied.’ The bidding was re- 
newed! They exhibited marks 
of health and strength, and quick 
ly the two were sold together for 
1650 guilders. 

«“<« Enough !’—you will sav. 
‘Give me no more of slaves, nor 
ot slavery!’ For the present l obey; 
and, leaving the dusky Africans, 
proceed to intreduce you to the 
copper-colored Indians; thus, lead- 
ing you to the opposite extreme © 
human life, and placing you among 
those of our species, who spur 
alike the shackles of slaver gen 
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lavish trammels of society. I 
have lately had an opportunity ot 
seeing several parties of the wild 
and naked inhabitants of these 
woods; men who range, at large, 
in the fullest frecdom of nature ; 
neither suffering their liberty to be 
effaced by bondage, nor abridged 
by civilivation. Being one day at 
he town ot New Amsterdam with 
the acting eaxgeon of the varrison, 
we took a walk down to the Bush, 
on the border of the creek or river 
Kannye. Nigh to the water we 
met with a party of Indians, and 
obsei ving that they made no at- 
tempt to avoid us, We went so near 
to them as to mix in the group. 
We found them engaged 1n various 
pursuit s; and remarked that none 
of their occupath ms suffered any 
interruption from our presence. A 
woman and her son, who were in 
the river, continued to bathe before 
us, and seemed greatly to enjoy 
the water. Some were cutting 
wood for firing—some collectin: r 
the Bush water with a calabash, 
for the purpose of drinking, or ot 
cooking—some, with their pot of 
baked clay upon the tire, were stew- 
ing crabs, together r with capsicum 
and cassia da juice into pepper-pot— 
and some Were Calne the raw tops 
of the mountain cabbage. ‘T’o the 
latter [ held forth my hand, imply- 
ing a desire to partake of their re- 
past. They immediately gave me 
2 part; and seemed pleased on 
oe me eat of it. A better 
ad I never tasted. It was very 
sine and alien, much st 
the best lettuce or endive ; and, 
favour, somewhat resembling the 
flbert, Perceiving that they were 
not incommoded by our society, we 
remained a considerable time at- 
tentively watchine their proceed- 
ings; but their curipsity was not 





iperior to 





of Native Inpians at Bersiscue. (151) 


commensurate with our own, for 
they scarcely looked at us, or ap- 
pe ared to be, in any degree, inters 
ested concerning us. With indif- 
ference they saw us approach ; they 
recarded us with indifference whilst 
we remained; and with indifference 
they witnessed our departure. 
“Two days after, I saw a much 
larger party of Indians, who came 
to the Government-house to ask 
for rum, asa compensation for cut- 
tine down timber: and the same 
evening, on walking towards the 
creek with some of the officers, we 
met with a still more numerous 
body of these inhabitants of the 
forest, who had been employed by 
the governor to cut down wood 
preparatory to clearing the land 
near the town tor cultivation. 
They were busied in 99 king up 
all their little store of implements 
and utensils, in order to return to 
their native abode in the woods. 
Bows and arrows, apparatus for 
preparing cassada, the clay coo - 
ing-vessel, hammocks, calabas! 
and crab-baskets constituted thei ur 
whole list of stores and turniture. 
All these were light Im stra ture, 
or made of light materials, and, 
being arranged in compact order, 
were easily carried on their backs, 
The women were made to bear the 
burden; while the men took no 
share of the load. One man, who 
had three wives, very neatly pack- 
ed upon their backs, the whole of 
what he had to carry away; then 
taking up a 1 ny staff, he marched 
on before with lordly step, the 
wives following him in stlent train, 
one after another. We walked 
rently behind a party of about forty 
as far as the cre k, and there saw 
some of them embark in. their 
cances, and paddie up the river, 
while the others tooka narrow path 
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[152] Description of a Stave Save, &c. at Berniscue, 


leading into the depths of the 
forest; and presently the whole 
body of them were out of sight, 
leaving not a trace of their visit 
behind. 

“They come down, occasionally, 
in parties, and enter mio an engage- 
ment to cut wood tor a certam 
compensation; but no dependance 
can be pieced upon them tor a 
single day, for they sometimes pack 
up all belonging to them, and re- 
turn suddenly and unexpectediy 
into the woods; from whence the r 
come not again ior several months, 
perhaps net at all. ‘They «are 
naturally indolent, and, being tena- 
cious of freedom, they become un- 
patient of the restraint imposed by 
daily labour 3; whereiore,  t! 


hastily cast it off, and fly back to 
the woods to ranee m their native 
liberty, which knows no bounds, 
nor controul. rom possessing a 
degree of expertness in the fell 
of timber, they might be highly 
useful in forwardin: 
of the celony 3 but they have no 
sense of industry, nor do they seem 
to acquire the least disposition to 
emulate the colonists in anvof their 
pursuity: coatent with fndine food 
and pepper in the weods, they have 
no ambition to become planters, 
Cotton ts not necessary to protect 
their naked skins; nor are their 
appetites so rcfined as to require 
either coffee or sugar. 

“At the fort we have also had 
a visit from an Indian family, who 
came to usin the true style of 
native accommodation, exhibning 
the full equinare of the tamily 
canoe, and forming a scene oi hig! 
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hammock:—in short all the durnt 
ture and implements for cooking, 
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ior sieepingr, tor shootmy, Nsungs 
and travelling: were here moved 
together in one compact body, so 
at to render it indiferent to them, 
whether they should return to te 
home from whence they came, OF 
take up a new abode in any other 
part of the forest.” 
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| Cumate, Propuctions and Customs of Suerianp. 


{From Mr. Netv’s Tove through the Iscanps of Ornxnery and 


C 


ARLY inthe morn- 
‘4 ing 1 found that we 
were off Noress HeadinShetland,ha- 
ying had a favorable breeze throu hy 


° 7 rz) ee ee . 4 
the night. The general aspect of 
: r ‘ 


~ Oe - 
“Ang. ws 


the country, as We coasted along 
. 9 - bi +? ’ 
towards Lerwick, was hiliv, bleak, 


and steril At 9, we anchored in 
Brassay Sov id, opposite to Ler- 


wick. It beine Sunday, the colours 
were displayed from Fort Charloue, 


a fortress situated to the north et 
the town. We had scarcely land- 
ed, when some of t inhatert . 
asked of n \ ( 
direct from Scotland ?—a an 0 
that rather stu. piised me, as scem- 


ty that the Shetiand 
islands themselves did nor consti- 
tute a part of that country. In 
Lerwick there ts only one esta- 


lished church, and there are no 


mg to my 
I 


dissenters. The chu Appeare { 


to be well attended, and the com- 
mon people avere in general very 
netl V Gressed. 

“The tuwn of Lerwick consists 
of one principal street next the 
quay, with several lanes branch- 
inc off. No regularity has been 
observed in former times in the 
position of the houses, some of 
which project almost quite across 
the street. ‘The general appear- 
ance of the town has of ‘ole years 
been much improved by several 
handsome houses built in the mo- 
dern style. ‘The town is computed 
to contam about 1000 inhabitants. 
Fort Charlotte is a great orna- 
ment to it. Several large cannon 
command the harbour and pro- 
tect the town. This fortress is 
said to have been orizin uly erected 
d ining the protectorate of Crom- 
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at maimed } Ui Otte, ter 
ou ’ vey qt At pi if 
(! fe), tt iS wartisoned bY a part 
Of t! (yh a, or ) ¥) u! 1. 
“Upon a tit id in the 
mirast Of a tre -'\ , bout 
mile west tro. rwick, are st 
tuated the remar.s of ua Pictish fori 
1 a le r St.t ) | ) 
than most othe Tiat we in 
al i Yr ( i mck 
( } \ Ww oO ’ } red 
vit therty ¢ in d Te 
i Wail f whol it 
at feet .. eral obloag 
rec OO] rt] 4 i rity » ren 
or twelve feet in ten eth, by thice 


x7 ' ‘ 


mwidth No kind of cen ent or 
mortar ‘ippears to nave been em. 
ployed tn these rude structun ® 
\ll around the banks of this like 
f found abundance of a dwartish 
variety of Jasione montana (hairy 
sheep's scabrous), both with blue 
and with whi'efHowers. This is by no 
means a pliant generally found in 
Scotland ;) but here it ~rows abun- 
danily ov all the dry turfs which 
form around halt-sank stoaes, or 
which project on grassy banks, 
Upon this Tittle like, one of the 
othcers tiom Fort Charlotte, about 
this treme, shot a truly northern 
bird, the red-throated diver (colym- 
bus s ‘pt itrionaus). which was po- 
litely pre ented to me. Lhe Shiet- 
landers ninw it the rain-goor, its 
shrill and harsh call, as it. flies 
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[154] Cxirmare, Propuctions, 
«“ Near Fort Charlotte there is a 
quarry of very hard sandstone 
breccia, in which vast numbers of 
large water-worn nodules of red 
granite, some of them (as remarked 
by the quarriers) most exactly re- 
sembling the common round Dutch 
cheeses, are compactly imbedded. 
About half a mile south from Ler- 
wick, below a projecting eminence 
called the Knab*, at the entrance 
of Brassay Sound, several thick stra- 
ta of sandstone have been exposed 
to view by the action of the sea. 
Imbedded in the upper strata of 
this sandstone, I observed a few 
scattered nodules of the same kind 
of granite. The lower strata are 
whiter, and are freestone, (1. e. 
may be hewn in any direction,) 
and are therefore quarried for the 
new buildings in Lerwick. On 
the grassy banks of the Knab, 
Scilla verna (vernal squill) grows 
in profusion. At this time I ga- 
thered some of the ripe seeds, 
which have since vegetated in 
one of the stoves of the Botanic 
Garden at Edinburgh. I also 
brought home some of the 
bulbs, which have grown freely. 
{April, 1805.) The vernal squill 
«ws considered as rather a rare plant 
mn Scotland. 
“ The hills around Lerwick have 
2 gloomy look, being but thinly 
clad with stunted heath, and ma- 
ny naked rocks appearing. The 
soil is a wet peat-turf, unfavour- 
able to the vegetation of the better 
kinds of grasses, and yielding only 
a few of the coarser sorts, (such as 
nardus stricta and festuca vivipara) 
mixed with carices and dwarfish 
rushes. There are two chalybeate 
Re ; 
splings m the neighbour hood of 





































and Customs of Snetzaxp, 


the town; one somewhat stronger 
than the other, but neither highly 
impregnated. ° 

"0 At Lerwick there is a straw. 
plaiting manufactory, but not on 
so extensive a scale as that at Kirk. 
wall. When we visited it, more 
than fifty girls were at work, in 
two rooms, which however were 
rather crowded. They receive Id, 
per yard, and can muke, as we are 
told by the manager, from 12 wo 146 
or even 20 yards a day. Thi, manu. 
factory is carried on by a London 
company. Before its introduction, 
there was no kind of manufacture 
in Lerwick, in which young wo. 
men could advantageously exert 
their industry; the knitting of 
stockings being only a waste of 
time. 

“© Mackerel were at this time very 
common at Lerwick, and were sold 
very cheap. Eggs were brought 
aboard to us in Lerwick Roads, at 
2d. a dozen; but they were very 
small, even the poultry partaking 
of the diminutive size of all the 
domestic animals of Shetland. 

At Lerwick, and indeed through- 
out Shetland, Dutch and Danish 
coins are more common than 
British. A stuer, or stiver, (a 
small piece of base metal silvered 
over,) passes in circulation for one 
penny; the Danish 6-skilling 
passes for 5d. &c. 

“« Aug. 27.—We visited Brassay 
island, which lies immediately over 
against Lerwick. All along the 
western shore of this island, sea- 
bect (beta maritima) grows natu- 
rally in great plenty ; together 
with Danish scurvy-grass (coch- 
learia Danica.) Intermixed with 
these we observed many strong 








* From Fort Charlotte to this point, ca 
road to be made, by means of which cannon could be brought hit! 
ofa few minuies: and here they would ef ectually command the souther 
Brassay Sound, at least against an enemy’s cruiser or privateer. 
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Curmate, Propuctions, and 


stems of whet and ot white oats, 
which bad sprung from seeds acci- 
dentally cast ashore. Ina Fentite 
man’s garden here too, we observed 
that several sh« wy annuals had 
reachid perfection in the open bor. 
der, varticularly convolvalus trico- 
lor (coloured bindw-e 1) and cre- 
pis ru>ra (red h uwkweed ). Jasione 
montana auc scila verni are very 
common nitives ot thts island. 
Near the church of Brassay are situ- 
ated the quarries waich supply the 
town of Lerwick with © slates. 
These quarries consist. of beds of 
laminar micaceous schistus. Such 
slates may make a very secure root; 
but it must also of necessity be a 
ponderous one. Great quantities 
ot black compact peats are dng 
fromihe mosses of Brassay,aud sold 
to the inhabitants of Lerwick. 

“ Vhis iiind forms the eastern 
protection of Brassay Sound, the sate 
an. commodtous harbour or road- 
stead of Lerwick, where, tt is be- 
lieved, the whole British nay Vv 
might ride in. safety.  Brassay 
Sound is the resort, in tl ne of 
peace, of several hundred Duich 
busses, Which annually rendezvous 
here at the beginning of June, pre- 
paratory to the herring-fishery. 

* On the 28th of Aueust we left 
Brassay Sound, in a larze open 
boat, for Unst, the most north- 
ernly of the Shetland islands. 
In passing out by the north en- 


Customs of Skeruann. [155] 


trance of the sound, the site of the 
Unicorn rock was ported out o 
us; butat woes at this time covered 
by the -ea. Then Dvhwell was 
d-iven to extremues, he, as is well 
known, commenced pirate. Kirk. 
aidy of Grange was sent in pure 
su't of him, ia a vessel culled the 
Unicorn. While Kirkatdy entered 
brassay Sound by the souch, Both- 
well nai owly escaped by sail) 4 
out at the north entrance. Bothe 
Well’s pilots, it is said, had the cuns 
ning to sal very close by a stink 
rock, with which they were fimt- 
liar; thus leading their pursuers, 
who, in the hurry of the chase, 
would naturally tollow therr track, 
toa hazard when actua'ly proved 
fatal tothem, aad which ensured the 
escape of the unhappy fugitive. 
Since that day, this rock has ree 
ceived the name of the Unicorn. 
This tradition is undorm and yee 
neral, and may, | betieve, be de- 
pended Oil. 

« While we scudded along witha 


favourable breeze, our boat's crew 

| , oy catching 
mickerel, whicn swim faster than 
any other small fish, and may 
thercfore be caucht while a vessel 


amused themselves wit! 


ms runn mw at the rate of seven or 
eight knots (or miles) an hour*. 
A preity heavy weight is in such 
circumstances required to sink the 
lines to a proper depth. The bait 
at first employed on this occasion, 

was 


~ I ee 


* Ta fact mackerel are caught with most success in a breeze of wind: thev always 
Swim fast; and being rather a shy fish, che rapid motion of the bait is probably useful 
'n deceiving them, and enticing ‘hem to hazard a bite: besides, the mackerel is prow 
Vverbially fond of a gale: the fishermen in the north of Scotland Lave a foolish rhape 


pd 
} §. : 
secy Wich besins thus: 


‘The herring loves the merry moonelight, 
Aud the mackerel likes the wind. 
A moderately stiff breeze is therefore sometimes termed 2 mackerel-gale. Dr. John- 


son, in verbo, supposes that a mackerel-gale 


means a ‘stroag breeze, such as is desired 


to bring mackerel fresh to market: but this, itis evident, cannot be the origin o! the 
a vy ! inte 
Porase, which is perfeetly understood, where no such motive can possibly come int 


consideration. 
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was a bit of red woollen cloth ! af- 
ter which the heart of the mackerel 
self was preferred. 

*In the mar idle of the d: y we 
Janded at Gossnvureh, tna th ve island 
of Y ell, and had some of our new- 
eaugh if mac kere Ly prepared tor din- 
ner. The fieids here were so smail 
in dime csions, that they anpeeren 
to us like Sele garden patches. 
Instead of a plough, a coarss Lind 


» , : : . 
ot awkwird spade 1 enyeltove 

,* . . ’ ‘ . . 

As the ; men Ci! 2 me eid VW } ills 

S')it +. « t! . Wot ") anc c ; ty 1) 

t as | , ‘ i é , 
a tiabel _— atom FF _— ' 

We Are LOtGr, Gs Lil iri \ — 


grometric awns, (avena fatn ie) 


eo) = r ' — — 

the wiite oat of (lic souta is scarce. 
% . . BS a cwes . . : } 

V kn W ne er ast y OT bure, Is ‘ ‘) 

saised herein considerable quantiiy. 
Tn, a, SN, AP 

We saw some promising hizy-bed 
— : } on 

potatoes 4 Tratacr, nowever, tco 
| ‘ . . . 

closely planted. During our short 

stay at this spot, | made a hurried 


Wis't to a heathy emimence tn the 
nN 


. 7 = } ro — | 
P00) IOGOUe Loe round Was 
SS 5 eee oo a oe en 
wery Wel ahd Lv <<, +9 Wstii che 2 all @= 
“ eve 
‘. wy . ely " . > trethy . . NY 
gives 1S wall Cas W! isl el ab mat pes » 


rtion of the pasture cround of 


bo2-1ron ore, of different Gerrees of 

consistence, is here 2 commen pro- 

duction. Narthectom osstracum 

(bastard asphodel ); Pinguicu 

wo (butterwort or sheoperot) 5 
? 


» 


and Pedicularis po is (anars 
fon ewort), were mn 
AION. ame ecernlea : 
lic); Nardus stricta (heath sut- 
weed); s and Festuca vivipara (vi- 


Le 


viparous sheep’s-fescue), were the 
principal grasses; together with 


carees recurva, dIstins, Danica, 
PB - P : . . . s | r ,. 

&e. and some junci or rush S. Lo 
all these, when heath 


ronntes Os . 
is absout, t the natit 5 eS give dic | ame 


2 mixture © f 
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of lubba. The water-worn stone 
the shore were chiefly | 
sch mtu 9 sometimes Witn the 
mains of smal! garnets; wit] 
tus, serper ntme, &c. 

“ We reached Uyra Sound, inthe 


island of Unst, earl» in the even r, 
Most of the rocks tn this dist {et of 
Unst are of the macnesian kind, 
‘The 7 Ort entire iS Fine hs Va Yar ! eds 
and its fresh fracture possesses such 
lustre, that the inhapitants « uth ot 
jasper. ‘The extertor of the rocks 
| \ ver, 18 Of acu Tit» ] l’*. D@e 
viered nartiv ck hy 

} i 
the acuion of the w cr. | US 
Or pul wilte stea Par Treg it~ 
ly tound on the shore : ty | bee 
1; rs 


, t lvte mes on 
clo h or wood. & ort 5 imbed- 
ded m large masses of quartz, is 
also very common on the shore. 
A littl way east trom Uyea, creat 
$ of micaceous schistus appear, 
ich are sometimes quarried tor 
budding, especially tor Imtel stones. 


Flere a rude pillar of this schistus, 
rising about twelve feet from the 

ic } 3... , . ow ae 
erected, probably as a lund-mark 
t 


ssels enfermge the harbour or 


( 
road-stead of Uyea. In this re- 
mote and drear y COUMEY, we were 
somewhat suy he “d to fad several 
hand Ome nm dern house 9 with 


__— ee, — 
small eardens, gravekwalks, 
‘ = ‘ \ , Oo . : , . 2 
. ~ * s) . s?\,%t ’ f 
a ne! sty i. ine Pranes, sf I 
» | . a | . . \i 
. . t , ’ 
these is Deimont, Luc seal Ob stale 


Mo wat, of Garth. . 
The remote situation of the 


” , T° ee — 
Shetland } lands, an tiie ht a i? 


tercourse they save, especkisry Ge 
r aint tt } > he “11The 
ring winter, with the mower coe 
, = i @ e° 

} 7 . pi \h~ 

ry, frequentiy render tie hide 


tants strangers for many Weers | 
the ereatest national oceurrenc.’s 
* Naced. that the 
It has often been alieged, Tek ts 
Revolution m i688 was net ka 


} ‘ r 
PIVS ahti i 


wm Shethand tor six month 
happened 





iUSe 
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Happ 
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ron 


‘ 7 


vii 
in Zetland; and that fivsi, they 


.* 
, le » 4 4 1 >. ( ur nore t 
’ 
~ was piecased FO Come ovel ’ 
“We } . 
t ot merties, Ana Ceiivel 
6.33 
t yn OUP tears, TAINS EUut m 
‘ Yay 
i) } V | syidty ‘ ‘ I i 


a tacharwmnr au; . . 
sav, from a iisaerman, Whom some 


Wor! 


F 
son becuse of dis news.” And to 
the ne purpose Martin (Ap ‘Ne 
dix to History of the Isles, 17UC), 
copying and  imoreving upon 
Pr. a {\ > S ‘The Shetlanders 
pa no account of the prmce ct 
Oranve’s hate landing m Enertand, 
CCY Litt le XC mtil il fi he Maa 
hapnened to | nd mn these rs ih} 
Mi fol Wilt? 5 at d ne was not 
hel \ od, but indicted for: i] ry trea. 
son tor spreadme such news.’ Bui 


J have had aITrven ‘dob ,OTC 


? ct ] 
~s « **s " 9 4s 
mpoeached of hivth trea- 
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1. 1 7 i 
tie much honoured Georce Cheyne 


. ° : «' . ry’ ‘ 
ett Kdamonth.’—The prince Jane 
4g rye : , . 
ded at iorbay on tne 1) Of INOe 
VO UAIOTF. LGAs, 


“tn the kitchen-zardens here, 
an uncommon kind ef aruchoke is 
culuvaied. It has numerous but 
very small heads, scarcely horeer 
than those of the common sneer. 
thistle. Ihe tmhebttants think ¢« 


more hardy tnan the] rere Wdal i 
kind, and also superior in Havowr. 

“ intoe nerghbourhood of Bele 
nont I had an opportunity of 


; 4 


T 
Vi AWiD -_ Sil land Wale reimt! ° It 


* ;. } . . ‘ . . . > 
WAS GTULY All GWAW wd py ( Ol INQe 
} ’ } , 
Cdl ° Ih > ik ol t.t \ ? | - 
‘ , 
ming one) Ww AL dh ‘ 
Mstead of vertica ; consequently 
| ' | 
if lial uit) i> ‘ ttle ve hse i ic 
Lilisies i VM 4 : ae | WMCUCCUUS »CL1S- 
Thy 
. 
BI ’ ’ — a 
“« The gables of the cottaes 
here, were at this season huag 
é > 
. } » - i 
POUMG Wii i il t's of small c ve 
sols . 1} } ' f : «tf r ? ' 
Aisale Curcha b  PPALO HM we \ i * lit Mor 
on9 , . ses . ‘ ~ 
Sprs, ana ¢ a ed to A; » WrLIout 


dried 1) thris W.the 
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farther back than thirty years avo, 
there were * several old peopic 
that spoke the Nerns,’ 1. e. the 
Norse, or Norwegian tongue. 

“ Eagles, cr erns (f deo abicilla, 
and falco ossitra gus), reside on the 
hills and bold recipices ot Unst. 
The taminorie or pufin, and lyre 
or shear-water, breed here. ‘The 
calloo (anas glacialis), named from 
its evening call, which resembles 
the sound calloo, calloo, arrives 
from the arctic regions in autumn, 
and spends the winter here. Great 
flocks of wild swans come at the 
same time ; bui these generally mi- 

rate farther south. 

“Tt is curious that the common 
house-mouse has not yet found ac- 
cess to the island of Unst. The 
bat is quire unknown. The un- 
travelled natives of Uyea had never 
seen either frogs or toads, and in- 
deed had no * dea of the appearance 
or ‘nature of tho:e animals. 

“ After spending some days in 
this extreme norshern island of the 
Britich dommions, we again sailed 
to the southward. In the evening, 
after much tossing with a contrary 
wind, we landed ‘ Yel, a fine 
arm of the sea called Brough Voe., 
We viewed the Pecht’s ; Broug h, or 
little circular fort, which has given 
name to the place. 
the same dimensions and construc. 
tion with the many other broughs 


if 
at 


or pechts-forts in Shetland, (one ot 


which has already been desciibed, 
155). These bronghs seem to 
“< been calculated to communi- 
cate by signals with each ot ther ; 
the site of onc > being unit formly seen 
from that of some other. A gen- 


—_—- 
SO re ee eee _ ~-——we— - = 


* The same gentleman was presented 


or cutting instrument, which was tou nd in clea: ing away part of 
This knife is formed of a thin ; piece of spotted green 
Both it and the stone basoa have been d 


rat 10n. 


ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland, 


It is nea ly of 
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tleman of onr party here procured 


a kind of rude stone buson, which 
Was, some years €2¢0, found cmone 
the rubbish in the Pechts-forc. t 
is shaped like a large soup-dish, or 


tureen, having two hollows tor 
handles. Perhaps it is in old stone 
quern or vessel, in wich grain 
used to be ground with a vestle*, 
“Karly next morning (Sep. 1.) 
Wwe again set sail, and w itted bya 
fair breeze, before mid-< iy reach. 


ed Lerwick roads, = we now 


found his maijesty’s frigate La 
Chiffonne lying at anchor. 
4th September, 1804—We 


walked across Brassay Island, and 
paid a visit to Noss, to view the 
tar-famed cradle ot Noss. This 
island is situated to the east of 
Brassay, from which it is separated 
by a marrow channel. The tide 
was here running with considerable 
violence and velocity ; 
ferry -boat we could procure was a 
miserable skiff, which could not 
without difficulty convey two pas- 
sengers ata time. The two boat- 
men afforded us a remarkable in- 
stance of stupid apathy, which we 
were apt toa cribe to that state of 
oppressive degradation so feelingly 
described by Pennant, ai IX, and 
others. We observed that on: of the 
boat-men was not tugging at his oar 
halfsobusily as the other, and conse- 
quently that the bout was turning 
to the one side upon re MONS Tae 
ting with the sie gish ferry man, Ney 
instead of quic kening his motronsy 
—— a full pause, and hung 0: 
ar gaping with surprize: | 
he r me: nwhile continued tugging 
away as hard as ever; nor did be 


yet the only 
- 


ee 


, Ww! hile 1 m Shetland, wit! ha kink i lof sfot 1? kniul e, 


a Pech t'sehous | 
1) 7. 
sh steatite, of -ons:derable indura 
So- 

eposited | ‘1 the Museum of the 


observe 








ured 


Wiel 
sail 


one 


1, Or 

ior 
tone 
rain 


og 
. 
al 


by ld 
ach. 
now 


La 


-We 
and 
the 
This 
of 
ated 
tide 


observe what he was doing tll he 
was alarmed by the boat wheeling 
about, and almost compl ting a cir- 
cle; and ail this in the midst ot a 
boiling current, and about equally 
distant from either shore. 

« The isl. ~~ # Noss is wholly 
the property Mr. Mowat, of 
Garth. It os ms one large farm. 
Mr. Copland, the tenant, kindly of- 
fered to accompany us to Noss 
Head, wherewe might have a near 
view of the holm, or islet, to which 
access is had by the celebrated cra- 
dle. ‘This holm is situated on the 
south-east side of Noss, and is im- 
mediately exposed to the ocean 
Althor iwh its sides are every where 
perfectly precipitous, its surface 
forms a pretty extensive flat, which 
is thickly covered with grass. Mr, 
Pennant has, inhis * fatroduction 
to the Arctic Zoology,’ given a 
represent ition of th ms but it 
is by no means an accurate one. 
He has even gone so far wrong as 
to mention Orkney us the site of the 
Noss holm, instead of Shetland. 
in the description too, several 
things are mistaken or exaggerated. 
The | her rhit of the precipitous rock 
is great, probably from 160 ta 200 
fect; but certainly Mr. Pennant 
more than doubles it, when he states 
it as 480 feet. The chasm over 


which the cradle is run, is indeed, 


to use Mr. Pennant’s words, * of 

tatchless horror 3? the swelling bil- 
lows {theoce ‘infrequently swe: ping 
round ‘he he inn on both sides, and 
meeting each other with the most 
tumultuous collision. The width 
of the chasm is more than a hun- 


dred feet. The cradle is a kind ef 


oblong ie strong, and of very 
coarse workmanship, having two 
roind holes at each end, thr¢ yur 
which the cable is passed, by 

which the box Is suspended. Mr. 
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Pennant is mistaken in think- 
ing that the cradle serves only to 
enable the n. tives to get at the ergs 
or young of the gulls; had 
this been all the object, that 
machine (considered as a very ex- 
pensive one in Shetland) would 
never have been erected, ‘The tact 
is, that they annually transport 
thither in June, by means of the 
cradle, a certain number of sheep, 
which they take out in November 
in excellent condition. ‘This kind 
of cradle has here been employed 
beyond the memory ot man. It ts 
accurately described in Brand’s 
Account of Zetland, Edin. 1701, 
and in the Appendix to Martin’s 
‘ Description ot the Islands,’ &e. 
Lond. 1703. It is mounted and 
dismounted twice a year, in order 
to save the rope or cable from the 
action of the weather. I had no 
opportunity at this season, there- 
fore, of secing it used. 

“« We now ascended the peak 
of Noss, a lofty eminence m the 
neighbourhood of the holm, Upon 
charts this peak is named Hang- 
cliff; a name unknown to the na- 
LIVCS, and which, it 1S believe d, was 
first imposed by sir Joseph Banks, 
when on his vovage to Iceland. [et 
is, perhaps, more than twice the 
height oft Noss holm, and yet trom 
the sea to the summit, the rock ts 
pertectly mural. At some POTTS, 
however, even the timid may ad- 
vance without difficulty, so as to 
sce the white foam OL the Waves 
below, which here seemed diminu- 
tive and noiseless, but which we 
knew to be far otherwise. ‘The 
scarfs or coryvorants, which sat on 
the ledees et the rock near the sea, 
appeal ed to us ho larger thar 
blackbirds. ‘The many successive 
sandstone strata composing the 
cliff, are here most excellently seen. 

“No 








«6 Noss island is chiefly pasture, 
and in general good pasture. 
Here we were presented with the 
best milk and butter we had seen in 
Shetland. Mr. Copland complain- 
ed that a prejudice extsied against 
Shetland butter, w a preve: ted 
him irom exportine t to Leith, and 
other ports of che sout "This pre- 
judice arises from table butt er bei mye 

confounded with grease-butter, 
which however are two entirely di- 
stinct articles of Shetland proawcee, 
The prejudice is que untonnded ; 
for the tabie-butter of Noss Island 
would stand a comparison with any 
butter made in the Lethians. ‘The 
milcin-cows, however, are here 
rather of a dimimutive size, and 
yield but a ail quant ty of Tork. 
Even in jae. and August, when 
the mapped is. best 9 they give only 
about 2 or 2) pints a day; while a 
good mitch cow in the southern 
counties of Scotland wil! etve from 
12 to Lt ome a da The tenant 
of Noss pays 50/ of rent for the 
whole is na and +s allowed to ex. 
ert hin:self tn the ftshing of tusk and 
ling for his own be ary ‘his 
is a great improvement : tenants 
throughont Shetland bemeg e@eneral- 
ly take Ih, bound to deliver their fish 
to the landlord at a stimulated rate, 
below the mai ket-vaiue, ind being 
absolutely 04 ibtted from them- 
selves carry them to the best 
market. Ek ven the tenant of Noss, 
however, has not been able to pro- 
cure a lease of that duration that 
would encourage him to make per- 
manent improvements. ‘Two or 
three years bound the Tease. 

“ Sth September, [S04+4.—We 
this day paid avisitto Scallow Vy 
formerly the canital of Shetland, 
the seat of justice, and the occa- 
sional residen of the earls of 


Orkney and Zetland. In evcine 
- o oO 


aa 


— << 
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thither we resolved, in order to see 
the country, to pass directly across 
the h ‘ills, v westward from Lerw; ick, 
instead of procee ‘ding by the said 
tri M k through Tinewall. The hillg 
hore are exces: ivel} Wet and su Ams 
py, and to travel but a few mil es 
over them becomes very f, tie ruins, 
We had frequently to fetch circuits 
around stagnant pools or deceitful 
marshes. We passed a large leke 
a 1? the hills, w! ere We I ound 

idiers from Fort Charlotte fisl ihe 
ing tor trout: the kind of trout 
caught here seems to be the sca. 
trout (salmotrutt: ) : they are often 
got of a large size: they have pro- 
bably forced their w: y up “the out. 
let t ot the lake when swoln during 
some very rainy season, and have 
been afterwards unable to make 
good their reeress to the sea. At 
present, there is no apparent com- 
munication of the lake with the 
Soa. 

After wandering for several 
hours over the most bleak and bar- 
ren hilis, which presented no bota- 
nical rarity, but yielded only a few 
the coarser plants that are com- 

wien found on meist moors, we at 
“wt th c: magn t a distant 2 slance of 
the castle of . lloway, at the bot- 
tom ot a fine valicy below us, 
The castle stands on the brink of an 
arm of the sea, which being pro- 
tected from the rage of the ocean 
by a number of ttle islands, Bur- 
ra, Tondra, Oxna, Papa, and seves 
rl holms, forms a safe natural har- 
bour. "The town of Scalloway 
consists only of a few scattered 
houses in the apnea xd of the 
castic. Only one of these ts gentes 1 
orin the modern style: ch is is the 
house of Mr. Scott of Scalloway. 
Around it is a neat garden, in 
which we observed sever small 


Torent 
fruit and tir iver trees, aN d di ae a 
shrubs 
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dhrubs, all of which are rare things 
— . , ’ ry. 
inthis part of the we rll. “ne case 


fic ot Sealloway ( ro ty TTOW t 3c 
words of Mr. Citfard of Busta) 


thas cen a very " : ids ye towere- 


house, with fine vau ed cellars and 
kitcnen, hawellinit; a beautt- 
ful maciot ts entrv, with a turret 


dows” Ic was built above two 


° ry} aot . 
centuries 2@o. he erection of 


such a building at sO poor 2 coun. 
try, must have » been attended with 
he most oppressive exactions of 
services and contributions. The 
memory of the founder, earl Pa- 
trick Stev og is, for this reason, 
still held 1 etestation br the na- 
tives. The > ake editice has been 
lon: ¢ unrooted, and ts now ma state 


of irremediable decay. The stair 
sems to have been taken away by 
the inhabitants of Scalloway when 


want of stones tor buildine. 
Had not the building been original- 
ly very strong, it cor W 1 not so long 
have withstood the vicissitudes of a 
Shethand climate. Over the main 
door is an in scr} tion, the first part 
which is still pertectly legible, 


nt savours Hot A iF ittle ot the CPOs 


tsmand vanity of the tounder, viz. 
*Patricius, Orcadum et Zethindix 
comes.” The lower part of the in- 
KMption 1 newly obliteraied by 
‘clon of the weather ; but may 
thus be deeyphered: * Cujus fun. 
elm 1S2xum, demus tla manebit: 
MONS, © Conta, st arena, perit.’ 


During the time of the Common- 
Weaka it was ceenpied as barracks 
a Taig of Cromivell’s soldiers, 
loOWhom, if 1 said, the inhabitants 
Were indebted tor several improve. 
nent 
cabhace 


ts Th 


ere is no inn or Pe he house 
 Scallow iy. We easily, however, 
cured egos and milk, but could 


pe 0 bread of anv kind: indeed, 
806, 


» particularly the culture, of 


(iG) 


throughout Shetland, at this time, 


' 


bread was ouly to be seen ia the 
houses of the more wealthy. Po- 
tatoes, h ywever, of good qu lity, 
Were presented as a substitute ; and 
we under:tood that, in the district 
of Scalloway, they have generally 
an exceient and an abundant crop 
oi chis exe ilent root. 

* From Scalloway we proceeded 
up a fine dry valley to Tingwall. 
It scomed to be the best land, and 

loaded with the richest crops 
we had seen in Shetlind; and the 
corns were now ready tor cutting. 
"The whole valley has a bottom of 
rich primitive limestone, of a pale 
blue colour; none of which, as far 
as we could learn, has ever been 
wrought, though peat-ftuel is here 
abundant. At one place we ob- 
served that a ditch having been 
dug, had exposed bed of good 
marl: this too, however, was ut- 
terly neglected. In the pastures in 
this ple asant dist ricls there is a good 
deal of natural clover, both red and 
white (trifoliam medium and trifo- 
lium repens); but these pastures 
are infested to an uncommon de- 
gree, with the plant called sneeze- 
wort, (achillea ptarmica); indeed 
I do not recollect ever to have 
seen elsewhere such quantities of 
that plant growing im one place. 
Much, it may easily be believed, 
mioht be done to increase the ferti- 
lity and value of the vale of Seal- 
loway. Instead of granting leases 
for a certain number of years, one 
of the principal proprietors chooses 
rather to stipulate for one half of 
all that is produced on the ground, 
ky art whateve 


Ine any | 
} 


in the expence or n 


-- 


. 9 
Wit ut ta 


either for landlord or tenant, could 
scarce perhaps .be devise 1 The 
new chureh of Tinewall is situated 
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in this valley, and from some points 
of view, forms the termination of a 
verv beautiful prospect. The name 
Tingwall, it is believed, signifies in 
Norwegian, ‘* the place of the 
cearres;’ and on inquiry, we were 
told, that on a small green island in 
a fresh water lake near the church, 
there is a mound surrounded by 
large stones, on which, as tradition 
reports, justice was formerly admi- 
nistered, and which still retains 
among the natives the name of the 
law-ting. A range of stepping- 
stones leading through the most 
shallow part of the lake to this 

green holm, remains to this day: 

and these stenes are of such size 

as to evince more than ordinary ex- 

ertion and expence in placing them 

there. 

“In returnine to Lerwick, we 
travelled along the whole stretch of 
the oniy ptoperly-made road in 
Shetland, the joint work of Mr. 
Ross, of Sound, and of the late Mr. 
Scott, of Scott’s-hall. This road 
passes Over a mossy hill between 
200 and 300 feet above the level of 
the sea. Even on the highest part of 
the hill, we observed that the cover- 
ing of the peat-moss is ten or twelve 
feet thck, the ‘road being cut 
through it. The peat-moss 1° of a 
kind that is very spongy, and very 
retentive of water: for wherever it 
has fallen down upon the road, it 
has formed a miry sludge. 

“ In ascending this hill, we hada 

rospect of the eastern boundary of 
ingwall valley. It terminates in 


an arm of the sea called Laxforth 
Voe. The gentleman whom the 
writer of this account had the plea. 
sure to accompany at this time, 
happening to understand a ood 
deal of the Nx rwegian language, in- 
quired it salmon were ever caught 
there, as Jax, in that language, sige 
nifies s.lmon ; and he was intormed 
that they were more frequently 
found there than any where else in 
Shetland, Laxforth, or Lax-feort, 
is therefore a significant name, and 
means the Bay of Salmon. 

* After the 6th of September, it 
was too late in the year to attempt 
to visit other parts of Shetland 
which we at first had in view. At 
this season, sudden and viclent gales 
are here to be expected, which ren- 
der travelling between the islands 
both disagreeable and dangerous, if 
not impracticable. In returning 
to Orkney we met with a pretty 
hard gale, which produced a most 
tumultuous sea. We passed at no 
great distance the lofty and precip!- 
tous Fair Isle, on which, it is gene- 
rally believed, the duke de Medina 
Sidonia, in the flag-ship of the In- 
vincible Armada, was wrecked in 
1558, in attempting to return to 
Spain by sailing north round the 
Orkneys. Many marine birds sti 
kept the sea, tempe stwous as It 
was; particularly razor-bills, shear- 
waters, and if we mistake not, skua- 
gulls, large brown birds*. we 
were detained two days im Me 
Orkneys, by a dreadful gale from 
the S. W.: although after this, he 


A, 
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* The Skua (Larus cataractes), thongh searcely know 
doubtless a distinct species. Its bill is considerably hooked 2 the por 
mendible is partly covered with a cere in the manner ot the cage. 
almost wholly brown. It has very strong hooked talons hke the « 
bold bird. It grows toa large size, being inferion only tt the La 1} 
black-backed pull. Its principal breedirgeplace is the islane ¢ f Foulah 
also the Fair Isle, and in one or twe other places. 
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wind had entirely ceased, we found 
that we had to encounter what the 
sailors termed a ¢ heavy head-sea,’ 
which had been ‘set down’ by the 
preceding gale, and which pro- 
duced a tumbling motion of the 
vessel, very apt to Occasion nausea. 
A favourable breeze, however, 
soon sprung up, and carried us for- 
ward in what seamen term § great 
style? so that on the evening of the 
second day after leavingOrkaey, we 
passed the M vy light, at the mouth ot 
the Frith of Forth, and got sight of 
the new lizht-house on Inch Keith, 
which had been recently finished, 
and appeired at this time exceed- 
ingly brilliant. 

« A few general remarks on 
Shetland, and especially on the 
condition of the people, -shall next 
be given; and with these we shall 
conclude. 





“GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
SHETLAND. 

“Tea.—The familiesof the Shet- 
land cottars or little fary.ers, how- 
ever poor, are very partial to tea, 
Happening to enter on a Sunday 
evening a miserable boothie, or cot- 
tage,about two miles from Lerwick, 
lwassurprized toobser veanearthen- 
Ware tea-pot, of small dimensions, 
sinMering on a peate-tire; while in 
this very cotta -e, they told me they 
had not tasted any kind of bread 
for two months! Considering the 
ind'yestible aid poor quality of 
their common food, (dried fish, oft- 
en semi-putrescent, and coarse red 
cabbage), it is to be regretted that 
they are not encourazed to spend 
their scanty pittance of money on 
some more substantial and nutritive 
de] Cacy, 

” Piltocks,—These are the coal- 
SY (gadus carbonariis) in the 
second vear of its growth, In size 
they seldom excecd a_ herring. 
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They are caught in myriads. In 
coasting along the different islands, 
we frequently observed an old man, 
and perhaps one or two boys, seat 
ed on a projecting rock, holding in 
each hand a wand or fishing-rod, 
aud catching piltocks as fast as 
they could bait their hooks. ‘The 
bait is limpets parboiled. ‘The 
fisher keeps a few in his mouth, and 
baits his hook with one hand, assist- 
ed by his lips, by a single motion, 
with the greatest ease and rapidity. 
Now and then he sgnirts out a 
quantity of the oily matter of the 
chewed limpets upor. the surface of 
the water, this being thought to be 
very attractive to the young coals 
fish. 

“ {n the course of the past year, 
when scarcity prevailed in Shet- 
land to a most distressful devrree, 
till partly relieved by the bounty of 
Govern rent, these piltocks or coal- 
fish formed the principal food of 
the poorer inhabitants. Even in 
September, 1804, when, in some of 
the meanest cottages, I inquired 
what they yoneraliy had for break- 
fast, "hey answered, * Piitocks.’ What 
for dianer ? * Piltocks and cabbage.’ 
What for supper? = ¢ Piltocks.’ 
Some of them declared they had 
not, tasted oat-meal or bread for 
five montis. 

“ Shell fish.—On the Aat shores 
of ~e: islands, a variety of edible 
sheli-tish is tound. Oysters are 
common in Basta Voe, Yell: and 
besides cockles, mussels, and rasor- 
fish or spouts, they have abundance 
of what are called cuileocks and 
smurlins. ‘Phe culleock ts the ‘Tel- 
lina rhomboides; and the same 
name seems to be sometimes ap- 
plied also to the Venus Ey ycina, 
and Mactra solida. The smurlin or 
smuthhn ts the Mya truncata, ree 
markable for a shrivellet leathery 
psOCLS> at one end. Buh these 
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shell-fich are highly relished by the 
Shetlanders. 

“ (Sume.—Moor-fowl or TOUS, 
which are common tn Orkney, are 
not known inShetland., The heath 
here is probably too stunted to af- 
ford them that shelter which they 
require, 

“ "Trees—There are none in Shet- 
land*., Trunks and branches, how- 
ever, are found in the peat-mosses ; 
and the remarks formerly made, 
p. 57. (and those in Appendix, 
note E.), on the practicability ot 
r using wood in Orkney, are equal- 
ly applicable to Sheth: ind. 

“ (erent s.— There are none 
m Shetland, athoue h they are 
ereatiy wanted, Or ne light-house 
upon the low rocks calle d the Sker- 
ries Of Whalsey, would render se- 
ehre nearly the whole east coust 
while another on Papa Stour, would 
be equally useful ou the west cCoust. 
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© Packet.-—The elaine of 
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bargain with some tr: ding sloops 
to conv @\ the Shetland mail . bes 
the sum given, it would seem, is 
hot suilicient to induce them to ob. 
serve regularity in the time of sail. 
mg. Sometimes the le ‘tters for two 
or three months arrive at one and 
the same moment: this actually 
happened when we were at Ler 
M ick, As a proof that the business 
ol the Post-oflice 1s considered mere. 
ly as a secondar ry object by the pro 
prietors of these trading sloops, it 
may be mentioned, that one of 
them sailed from Aberdeen without 
carrying the bag at all, the convey. 
ance of which ought, by bargain, 
to have been her principal erran 1, 
Post-oftice packets ought therefore 
to be established by a new and 
more eflicient contract, either from 
Aberdeen or trom Leith (which last 
would perhaps be preterable) d- 
rect for Lerwick m Shetland, and 
to sail every fortnight. [t is not 
unprobable that merchants in Leith 
and Lerwick would soon find tta 
pretty lucrative contract. 
«Commission of the peace—There 
are no justices of the peace im Shet- 
land, althy neh, aus we were told, A 
commission hes ready for the gen- 
tlemen of that coun trY 5 each hav- 
Ine only to take the ‘oaths, which 
may be done at Kirkwall in Ork- 
nev, and to pay a small sum (itis 
beltey ed about “Se Od. x of clerk’s 
fees. “Phere ts not am agistrate ot 
any kind in Shetland except the 
sheriff-substitute. Were the prin- 
c Ip: i) Shetland p yop ietors tO quk alt. 
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consider: ibly lightened, as very few 
ot the Shetland debts exceed £4. 
sterling, to which amount a decree 
ol the jt ustice of Peace Court ts com. 
petent. It may beadded, thatif atew 
ofthe res ident Ll. indlords were invest- 
ed wit h the powers ot Justices, in- 
cipient culpi its might sometimes 
be checke: d and re formed, w ho, «tl 
present, in many places of these 
scattered islands, must be hardened 
im guilt by tle prospect of impu- 
aity. 

“ Freehold.—None of the free- 
holders of Shetland (if we may so 
call them) having ever qu: alilied, 
they have never yet exercised their 
iranciuse of voting for a member 
of parliament ; which scems to be 
an unaccountable circumstance. 

«State of the common people.— 
At first view, it seems to a stranger, 
that the common people are here 
volved in a state of more com- 
plete vassalage than is perhaps 
known in any other part of the em- 
pre. In these distant islands 
{says Mr. Pennant), the hand 
oppression reigns uncontrolled : 
the poor v: issals (in dehance of 
laws still kept in bondage ) aie 
compelled to slave and hazard their 
lives in the capture, to deliver their 
fish to their lords, tor a. trifling 
sum, who sell them to adventure rs 
from different parts at alugh price.’ 
in confirmation of this remark of 
Mr. Pennant, it has been stated, 
that after deducting the expence of 
salting and drying the fish, the 
landlords of Shetland at this day 
export them at a profit (includn ne 
the bounty from G vernment) ¢ 
about 100 per cent. ! 

‘They must fish for their mas- 
ts says the intelligent Mr. Men- 
éi€sy minister of Lerwick ;— re 
must fish for their ma isters, WO 

either give them a fee see hy in- 
adequate to their labour, and their 


dangers, or take their fish at a low. 
er price thin others would give, 

It is true that, in vears of scarcity, 
tiey must depend on their landlords 

r the means of subsis sence, and 
are often deep in their debt. But 
why not, (he adds with energy )s 
why not allaw them to make the 
best of thetr stiuation? Why not 
let them have leases upon reason 
able terms, and ds pose of their pro- 
duce to those that will give then 
the best price?) Why not let then 
fish for theanselves? Why should 
the Lard have any claim except for 
the stipulated rent 2’ 

“ Beiore making any remarks on 
this apparently deplorable stare of 
dependence of the poor Shetland. 
ers, I oas proper to PICTly’, that 
the evil is net solely to be ascribed 
to some peculiar ly iivorous or Lly- 
rannical spirit in the Shetland land. 
lords; but irises, in some measure, 
out of the nature of Ulings: de- 
pending partly on the natural po- 
verty of the country, and partly on 
a variety of untiveurable cucum- 
stances in its civil regulation, of 
Danish origin, 

« Further, it must be considered, 
that in Shetland, some ot the most 
Sulutary laws ot DBricun are un- 
known, or do not operate, so de- 
tuched and over-lh oced are these 
islands. 

‘'The tenantry look up to the 
She uand | ALi llo rd from a siate, ue- 
nerally, ol hopeless poverty and 
abject dependence 5 for it they are 
not tenants at wr'l, they seldora 
hoid leases of more than two or 
three years; aod they are often 
drowned in debt to thet latrds. 

“ |e is the landiord’s mterest 
that his tenants should be fed and 
should mu'ltiply ; he taxes care ac- 
cord aly 9 tiidk, CVen in umes of 
scurcily, Nove Siall y pert h tor w: int, 
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in some other points, the Shetland 
landlord’s interest has been thought 
to run almost directly counter to 
ther of the tenant; and here his 
overwhelming influence mus’ se- 
cu:e fim success. For example, tt 
has been thought to be against his 
interest, that his tenanis should at- 
tain in any depree tha’ envied state 
of independence which is the grand 
motive of every description of te- 
nan.sin the scuth cf Scotland, and 
which avimates the exertions even 
of a moss-laird, i: Stirlingshire. Al- 
the ugh, therefosc, itis by no means 
an avowed principle, it has been al- 
lepcd to be a practica’ one, wit! the 
S) edand lang-helders, to keep their 
tenan's as peor and as dependent as 
possible. § They must fish for 
their masters.’ Every tenant, or 
at least every cottar-tenant, 1s ex- 
pected to fish during summer: 
and as a striking proof of the sub- 
jection in which the Shetland cot- 
tars are held, | may mention as an 
undoubted fact, that for every lad 
who goes to the Greenland whale- 
fishery for the summer, the cottar- 
family to which he belongs must 
pey to the landlerd one guinea of 
hee. “Plast anexaction which the 
Jandlord: wi practse it, may well 
wish to slur over: but the fine be 
not levied avowed): or that ground, 
we have beer crectbly intorn.ed 
that a puinea is alyays added to 
that year’s rent, and that the reason 
of the addition is perfectly under- 
stood by both partie-. 

“Jt must evcr be kept in view, 
that the value ef Shetland estates 
depends not so much upen the mo- 
ney-rents paid to the landlord 
(which in many cases have not been 
nomnaily raised for a century 
past), as upon the fishings which 
their tenants are obiiged to carry 
on forthe m, which more than dou- 
ble the land-rents. ‘Tbe rents of 
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this country (says the author of the 
Statistical Report of Dunrossnes:) 
are principally paid out of the sea. 
The tenants have from their lande 
lords, 3d. for aling, 1d. for a cod 
or tor atusk, &c. (this was in 179% 
and these, when salted and dried, 
will, in the Hamburgh market, 
yield four or five times as much, 
besides debentures fiom Governs 
ment Add to thts, double or triple 
the prime cost for goods brouyht 
back, and sold to the people, via 
linen, tobacco, spirits, hooks, lincs, 
&e. It this statement be cor. 
rect, ay there is litle rezson 
to dovbt but it is,) it is evident 
that the profits of the Shetiund 
landlords upon their fishings aud 
fishers, after deducting a large per 
centage for expences, must be very 
great indeed. 

“© It may be thought that there is 
no harm in the lan: lord supplying 
his tenants with clothes, linens, and 
such things, and that it ts even a 
favour to therm to de co, Frequent. 
ly it is a favour : but sometimes it 
is far otherwise. It sometmes 
proves the guit in which the poor 
tenant is overwhelmed in misery. 
For the landlord gives to his te 
nant unlimited crea for such arte 
cles: the tenant, ag:im, as may Dae 
turally be expected, indulges with 
less scruple the taste of ]is famuy 
for clothing and finery: mear- 
while, the account imperceptibly 
swells ; and frequently the day of 
reckoning, alone, opens his eyes tn 
the state of irretrievable ruin and 
dependence, ir v“ hich he has thus 
biindly involved himself. 

“It nay be proper to remark, 
that where the lardlords them- 
selves are resident, and become 
contractors with their tenants, the 
exhausted cottar or fisher omge 
obtains mercy: but where the 
: tbeir fisheries 
af 
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xs is often done, to tacksmen, who 
gre interested to make all they can 
of the cottars or under-tenants, pitt- 
falis suid to be the stare of the 

r fisher and his family ! 

“ We were told of two recent in- 
govations, which, if really put in 
practice, savour strongly of deceit 
and oppression. 

«1, The butier-debt, as it is call- 
ed, is paid in quantities, called, lis- 

ands. Formerly, a lispound con- 
sisted only of about twelve, or, at 
most, sixteen pounds Dutch. By 
artifice it is satd now to be raised 
to about two-and-thirty pounds 
Dutch; and still the tenants 
must pay the same number of lis- 
pounds! Anda certain portion of 
butter, wool, or other articles, it 
will be observed, is not only gene- 
rally paid as rent, but every where 
as teind, and as superior’s duty. 

“2. Teind has always* been exi- 
gible on the produce of the haaf 
fishing, viz. ling, cod, and tusk 
This haaf fishing (as the word baaf, 
or distant sea, implies) is carried 
on at the distance of from 25 to 50 
miles from land. Besides this fish- 
ery, which can only be practised 
during summer, the Shetland cot- 
taror farmer has always been ac- 
customed to apply himself, durin 
winter, to the shore-fisherys; where 
sillocks (the fry of the coal-fich), 
and piliocks, (coal-fish a year old), 
with thorndacks, pliice, &c., ure 
caught. From the coal-fish fry, 
ol is procured to supply the cot- 
tage-lamp in that dreary season ; 
the others are often the principal 
food of the inhabitants. Where a 
cottar has become superannuaied 
and unfit for the distant ling-fish- 
ery, this shore- fishing is likewise his 
samimner employment, and he then 
chiefly catches haddocks, and hoes, 
or piked dog-fish. Will it be be- 
eved, that of late years, the lessees 
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of the tetuds have endeavoured to 
extend their claims to‘this shore. 
fishery? a burden which it cannot 
bear, and from which, we were ine 
formed, inveterate and immemori« 
al practice ought most forcibly vo 
keep it free. ‘The pretence, «we une 
derstand, is, that ling are sometimes 
caught in the shore-fishery: but 
althouch it cannot tail to happen, 
in these northern seas, that while the 
grey-headed Shetlander is padd! ag 
along the shore in his skith, to © 5l- 
lect a dish of podleysand flounders, 
his bait will occasionally attract 
the eve of a young ling or tusk, it 
is certain that all the ling, cod, or 
tusk, thus cauzht in a vear would 
no. amount in value even to the 
sum itself claimed tor teind din, ! 
“Tt is evident that in Shetland 
matters are thus in a bad train: 
but it were no easy thing to point 
out a general and suitable remedy, 
In most cases the tenants are so 
poor, that, were the landler', at 
once, to withdraw his aid, and 
leave them to manage as they best 
could, many of them would proba. 
bly perish forwant. For the !and- 
lord has, in most places, not only 
to provide boats tor the fishery, but 
lines, hooks, &c. and gin or whise 
ky, without a small stock of which, 
the Hshiers could scarce venture 30 
or 40 miles to the maim sea in an 
open boat, tle furnishes the tishers 
also, as already remarked, wich 
clothing ; and he sees to the alle 
ment of their families in their ab- 
sence. Ina bid season, when the 
crops fail, the fisherman and his 
family depend on their Jaird for 
subsistence ; and in this way, also, 
a debt is often meurred, from 
which the gains of several succes. 
sive years of prosrerity may not 
perhaps be able to reseve him, It 
deserves therefore to be considered, 
that if the fishers were to be entire- 
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ly emancipated from their present 
state, it would be but just that the 
nation should re-imburse the land- 
lords the sums thus, /ona fide, ex- 
pended in alimenting their tenants 
in years of scarcity. 

“ ‘The cottars, as formerly seen, 
are almost tenants at will, or at 
best have only a biennial or trienni- 
al lease. ‘This is a great evil, ef- 
fectually preventing any attenipts 
at agriculintal improvements ; but 
the extreme poverty of the present 
jittle farmers of Shetland, would, 
perhaps, in many cases, prevent 
them from accepting a nincicen 
years lease, if put in their option. 

“In many places, as above ob- 
served, the money-rents of the land 
have not been raised for a hun- 
dred years; this tresisubly proves 
what. high profits the landlords 
must be making on the resale of 
the fish, the oil, the butter, Kc. ree 
ceived trom their tenants at stipu- 
jated prices. Were the size of 
farms enlarged, and leases of nine- 
teen years duration granted, the 
whole lands of Shetland would 
doubiless give more than double 
the present rents. But even in such 
event, unless manutacturers were 
here and there, at the same time, 
established, is it not improbable 
that many of the present cottars 
would either starve or be compelled 
to indent themselves to America ! 

“Were some fishing villages 
established m Shetland, and were a 
few opulent Scots or English com- 
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the natives would thus be e isin 
In raising crops and im) roving t 
breed of sheep and cattle ; another 
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fishery 5 and each would mutually 
supply the wants of the other 

* Tt does not readily occur that 
an increase of the bounty on the 
sie y would be of BUVAnlane wo 
Shetland in general 

“Lhe conversion of the teinds 
into money would doubtless be ot 
essential advantage, both to the a 
griculture of the country and to us 
harmony, and would remove a 
great bar to the benesictal intinence 
of the example wna iistructi ns Oi 
the clerey. 

“ Tt would also be highly advan. 
tageous to convert mito money ster 
ling, the whole ot the superior’s 
debts, (scatt, wattle, and other e- 
actions of Danish origin), a 
present paid in oil, butter, and 
wool.’’ 
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Views, Customs, and Curtosirirs in Swirzercann. 


(From Mr, Lematsrre’s Travers.) 


“ CQATURDAY, Sept. 4, 1S02.— 

S We left Lausanne at seven 
o'clock ; breakfasted at Meudon, 
where we tound agood but extrava- 
gant inn; and arrived, about five in 
the evening, at Payerne, where 
we took up Our quirters at the 
sign of the Eidtel de Ville. ‘The 
country through which we traveled 
in the morning was poor, hilly, 
and barrens; but about five miles 
from Payerne we came into a very 
pretty country, and passed through 
a fine wood of considerable exteut. 

“« Sunday, Sept. 5.—We set out 
from Payerne at halt past five in 
the morning, nd arrived at T'ri- 
boure at eipht. We traveled 
through a delightful country ex- 
remely well cultivated, and over 
roads uncommonly good. On en- 
tering the canton of Fribourg, we 
were much entertained with the 
dresses of the peasants; the women 
wear large straw hats ornamented 
with black lace, and their hair is 
pluited in large tresses round their 
head: the men are dressed in red 
cloth waistcoats, and round hats 
with gold bands. The catholic 
churches are decorated with pic- 
tures over the door of each, and 
the tombs with colored crucifixes. 
Fribourg is a small but pretty 
town: the cathedral is a very fine 
building, I visited the convent of 
the Capuchins, which is stili in ex- 
istence, and went through the 
whole house. ‘There are twenty- 
four brothers, or members, of this 
community. “The one who recerv- 
ed me took great pains to convince 
me that he was happy, and per- 
fectly satistied with his situation. 


[ can only say—* Credat Jucwus 
Apella; non ego” In going away 
L cilered money to my civil cone 
ductor; but he would not receive 
it; and insisted on oiving me, as l 
efi the monastery, a nosegay, 
the produce of the garden beloag- 
ig to the house. 

“ We afterwards went to the fe. 
male convent of Urswines. Vive 
or six nuns tppearcst at the graic ot 
the parloir; but, alas! not one was 
either young or pretty: they were 
wil, however, civil, talkative, and 
ray. “hese puns amuse theme 
selves Wi making artificial How. 
ers, some oi which we of course 
bought. 

“We then dreve to the Hermi- 
tuee, about’ four miles fiom the 
town. ‘}hists a spot which atlurds 
a curious instance of persevering 
and useless industry. Itis a vase 
hermitage, consisting of a dormie 
tory, a chapel, a large suloon, a 
kitchen, and other apartments, cut 
out ob a rock by the imecessant las 
bor ol tWO mech, who succe sively 
his place their retreat. ‘The 
first. person who settled here was 
satisiied with forming an aparte 
ment for his own use; but his suc 
cessor consumed his hile in brings 
ing it to its present state. Unfor- 
tunately the present hermit, who ts 
the thid occupier of this singular 
habitation, was not at home; us 
circumstance prevented my seeing 
hisown room ; but I gained admit- 
tance into several chambers of cone 
siderable size, particularly the chu 
pel and the hall. 

“ The situation of this strange 
residence is romantic and a 
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The rock of which it is formed 
overhangs the river Sane ; ‘ which,’ 
as Mr. Coxe observes, ‘ after having 
meandered through two chains of 
mountains -covered with wood, 
waters all the valley below.’ 

«* About two o’clock we retrfn- 
ed to Fribourg, and, getting into 
our corbeille, {the horses of which 
we had left to rest, while we took 
this excursion in a carriage of the 
country), we continued our route 
towards Berne. The coantry 
through which we passed was 
well wooded, rich, and highly cul- 
tivated. The houses, built of wood, 
are without chimneys—the smoke 
being allowed to meke its way 
through the doors or windows; and 
the roofs are of tile. When we 
came mto the canton of Berne, we 
instantly perceived the change by 
the dress of the people, by the su- 
perior state of agriculture, and by 
the general appearance of wealth 
and comiort. The women are 
clad in black jackets, blue waist- 
coats, and straw hats; and their 
hair is dressed in long plaits which 
fall to the ground. We reached 
Berne at eight in the evening, and 
found very comfortable accommo- 
dations at the sign of La Cou- 
fonue. 

“ Monday, Sept. 6.—We pro- 
ceeded after breakfast this morning 
to view the curiosities of the town. 
The High-street is long, wide, and 
handsome. The houses are built 
of stone, and there are trottoirs, or 
flag stones, for foot passengers, 
with the addition of colonnades, or 
piazzas,’ of an-elegant construc- 
tion, which protect the inhabitants 
from the heat of the sun in sum. 
mer and from the fall of rain in 
Winter. 

“ The German language is 
spoken almost universally in Berne. 
Having missed the door of my imn 





in this street, it was long before } 
could find any person sufficiently 
conversant with the French either 
to understand or satisfy my in. 
quiries. 

wi The cathedral is a handsome 
edince; and the terrace near it 
commands a most sublime and 
magnificent prospect, of which a 
country singuiarly rich and roman. 
tic—the Aar, a river of much 
beauty—and the mighty range of 
Alps, which are seen in all their 
grandeur—form the objects. We 
ascended the top of the church, and 
thence the view was if possible 
still more picturesque. We also 
saw the town and evvironsto great 
advantage from this elevated spot, 

“ Afier enjoying for some time 
this delightful landscape, we de. 
scended, and went from the cathe- 
dral to the public library. The 
collection of books is not large, 
but made with considerable judge- 
ment. The rooms appropriated to 
this purpose are handsome and 
lively. There is also here a museum 
of stuffed birds, fossils, and other 
curiosities in natural history. The 
walls of the different apartments 
belonging to this library are orna- 
mented with the pictures of the 
former magistrates of Berne, clad 
in their official dresses. 

“We next visited the mint, oF 
Hotel des Monnoies, which is a 
small neat building. ‘The manager, 
an Englishman by birth, had the 
politeness to show us the interior of 
this establishment, where several 
workmen were employed in cotn- 
ing small pieces of base money, 
composed of equal portions of stl. 
ver and alloy. The value of each 
of these pieces is the tenth part of 
a batz, and a batz is worth two- 
pence English. 

“ From the mint we were con- 


ducted to the infirmary and the 
hospital. 
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hospital. ‘The latter forms a large 
square, having a garden for its 
centre; is very airy, ind apparently 
well managed. We did not go 
into the rooms; but we understood 
from every body that they were 
kept in great order. I smiled invo- 
luntirily at the patriotic prejudices 
of my guide, who, on my observ- 
ing that the hospital seemed un- 
®ommonly clean, exclaimed, with 
a deep sizh, ‘ Ah, monsiecur, si 
vous Passion vu avant la rév lu. 
tion, c’étoit bien une wutre chose*.”’ 
The Swiss, one may conclude from 
this remark, entertain so great an 
antipathy to their present govern- 
ment, that they consider every 
thing as deteriorated. According 
to this opinion, even washing, 
scouring, and sweeping, cannot 
be now so well pertormed as for- 
merly. 

“« We spent the rest of the morn- 
ing in wandering over the town, 
which is uncommonly neat and 
pretty inevery part. We dined at 
an ewly hour, and proceeded ufter- 
wards on our road to Thun, which 
is distant about eighteen miles fiom 
Berne. 

«“ We arrived at the former of 
these places at seven in the evening, 
atter a deliyhtiul journey. The 
road was excellent, and the views 
more than conimonly beautiful. 
A cultivated and well wooded val- 
ley, filled with pretty villages, was 
the country through which we tra- 
veled, and the towering Alps 
finished the landscape. 

“ Tuesday, Sept. 7.—We. left 
our carriage to await our return at 
Le Freyhoff, the little inn of Thun, 
and got into a boat covered with 
oiled skin and rowed by three men, 
ata little before nine o'clock this 
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morning. After rowing for a short 
distance on the river Aar, wafound 
ourselves on the lake of Thun; one 
bank of which presents majestic 
mountains (particularly le Niese 

andvle Stockhorne), and the other, 

fine woods and rich vineyards. As 

we moved along on this wide and 

beautiful pfece of water, we re- 

miurked ‘e chateau de Oberhoffen, 

where formerly resided a bailiff of 
Berne, and near it a gentleman’s 

seat, belonging to M. de Vatevell, 

Under the Niese I perceived, in 4 
sweet situation, awhitelittlechurch, 
which seemed as if it had beer 
an object placed there on purpose 
to increase the beauty of the land- 
scape. , Further on, on the same 
side, we observed the castle and 
church of Spietz, belonging for- 
merly to the barons of Bouten- 
bourg, and at present to the ancient 
family of D’Erlach of Berne. 

és On the other bank, we noticed 
a curious old wooden house, with 
the horns of a deer suspended as a 
sign beicre it. The next objects 
which attracted our attention were 
the house and village of Meerlingen. 
The former of these is exactly 
midway between the extremities of 
the lake. The inhabitants of ‘he 
village are considered, according 
to the prejudices of the country, as 
idiots ; but M. Richart (whose tra- 
veling book 1 had with me) says 
that there is not the least truth in 
the report.—On a height above, 
stands a village church in a most 
romantic position. 

‘* We now approached a kind of 
bay. On the left were fir trees 
growing out of the rock; and on 
the right, fine woods, planted at the 
foot of the mighty mountains which 
stand above. After turning round 








* * Oh, sir, if you had seen it before the revolution, it was then in a very differ- 


ent state.’ 
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the rock, which here projects, we 

erceived Neuhaus (or the new 
mabe near which persons some- 
times land, and take a direc path 
to Utersee. On the right, close on 
the lake, a pretty little village, 
called Leisegal, demanded our at- 
tention: and on the other side, a 
cascadé ialling from a vast emi- 
rence: and above, a church built 
in the centre of the rock, which is 
itself covered with trees. 

“ We arrived at the further ex- 
tremity of the lake of Thun, a di- 
stance of nine English miles, at half 
past twelve o'clock. We here 
cemed to be in a spot secluded 
from the rest of the world; and it 
was impossible to view the vast 
features of nature which surround- 
ed us without feeling a kind of in- 
voluntary awe. We proceeded on 
foot, no carriage being to be had at 
the water’s side, to Utersee, a 
little dirty village built of wood. 

“ We found, on our arrival at 
this place, that even in this seques- 
tered part of virtuous Switzerland 
Mposition was not unknown ; and 
$0 great a price was asked for a low 
cart, with seats suspended on it, 
drawn by one horse (the only con- 
veyance of which the country ad- 
mits), that it was three o’clock be- 
fore our arrangements were finally 
made. We at last set out, witha 
ood horse, and a fine lad as driv- 
er, Who walked by the side. The 
road was wonderfully romantic, 
wild, and indeed terrific. Att first 
we passed: through a fine plain, 
surrounded with the vast moun. 
tains of the country. We then 
began to ascend up a narrow road, 
on the side of a rapid torrent. The 
hills around were well wooded and 
well inhabited, for cottages were 
scattered aboutin abundance. Cows 
Were grazing on the summit of the 
Mountains, in rich fields, the ver- 





dure of which was extremely bean. 
tiful. ; 

“ After traveling in this manner, 
at the edge of precipices, during 
the space of two hours, we came in 
sight of the Youngfrau, or Maiden 
Mountain (called so because the 
foot of man has never been able 
to traverse it), covered with snow; 
and in another hour reached Lan. 
terbrunen. The village stands in 
a situation truly romantic. We 
found bere an inn of decent appear. 
ance; but having heard that tra. 
velers were sometimes received at 
the parsonage-house, we sent our 
servant to the miunister’s, and re. 
quested the favor of accommoda. 
trons for the night; which, on con. 
dition that we would excuse the 
homely fare which his larder af. 
forded, was readily and_ politely 
granted. We were welcomed to 
this peaceful mansion with much 
hospitality by its respectable owner, 
whose name is Zumelini ; by his 
wile, a well-behaved young woman, 
who spoke French perfectly well; 
and by her mother, a respectable 
and sensible old lady. Tea was 
instantly served; after which our 
reverend host proposed walking 
with me round the neighbourhood. 
The Stoubbach, one of the most 
celebrated waterfalls of Switzer- 
land, fronts the windows of this 
house ; but though it rolls froma 
height of nine hundred feet, it is 
not a very striking sight at pre- 
sent,—-the extreme dryness of the 
season having deprived it of us 
usual quantity of water, After 
walking more than an hour, in 4 
rich valley encircled by the sublim- 
est mountains, and washed by the 
waters which fall from their sum- 
mit, we approached the Youngfraj 
and as I beheld with admiration X» 
lofty white top, my attention ae 
drawn to a fine waterfall, which, 
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de: scending from that vast moun- 
tin, rushes with roaring impetu- 
osity into the plain below. I had 
just time enough to contemplate 
this and the adjoining glaciers, 
when night hid the scene trom my 
view.—An individual att empted 
some time back to rob the Young- 
frau of her virgin honors; but his 
rashness was punished with death, 
for he was never heard of after the 
morning when he set out on the ex- 
pe dition. 

“T returned home with my re- 
spectable conductor, much delight- 
ed with the scenes I had w itnessed, 

and not a little obliged by the civi- 
lities he had shown me. I should 
doubtless have likewise received 
much information trom his conver- 
sation, had I been able to under- 
stand him ; but, unfortunately, the 
German, of which | am totally ig- 
norant, was the only modern lan- 
guage which he could speak. After 
several fruitless attempts at ex press- 
ing to each other our opinions, we 
at last remembered that a medium 
of communication might perhaps 
be found by talking Latin. This 
experiment afforded some reliet to 
the emburrassment under which we 
had hitherto labored ; but the dif- 
ference of pronunciation still plae- 
eda coysiderable dithculty in the 
Way of our conversations: The 
good man + aren Latin with con- 
siderable fluency (tor, in foreien 
education, a academical students are 
taught to sseoh as well as write the 
dead languages), while I expressed 
myself but imperfectly, never hav- 
ing had occasion, except ing in 
the schools of Oxtord, to use tliat 
tongue, 

“We supped with this —" 
family on w ater-rruel (which sup- 
plied the place of soup), and on 
trout caught in the neighbouring 
steams; to which were added 

l 
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boiled eggs and fried liver. Our 
drink was the wine of the country ; 
and the repast concluded with a 
glass of lanelle, a bottle of which 
was brought out in honor of the 
English guests. Every thing was 
given with such good will and cor- 
dial hospitality, that it was impos- 
sible not to be pleased—though I 
must confess, that, having trav eled 
all day without eating, "I should 
have considered a more substantial 
meal as better suited to the keen- 
ness of my appetite. DBelore we 
left the table, the minister pronoun- 
ced with a solemn tone a prayer in 
German, answerin; Ry as 1 suppose, 
to our grace. We then adj. jurne d 
to another room, where our land- 
lord entertained us with a domestic 
concert. The good minister play- 
ed the violin, and his wife the h: arp. 
sichord. They were accompanied 
by the voices of their female ser- 
vants, two pretty young girls, 
dressed in the costume ot the coun. 
try, who, being unable to read the 
notes, kept time by the motion of 
their fingers. ‘lhe music, also the 
composition ¢ of our host, was wild 
and simple : and it was with great 
truth I assured t * Judies ot the 
family, who affered many apologies 
for the poverty of this entertain. 
ment, that | preie rred it to the 
fine st etforts ol studied skill. —_— 
After listening some time to this 
music, we retired to a very come 
fortable bedchamber, and slept so 
soundly that we never heard a 
violent storm which raged during 
the night. 

« This day was passed in a most 
agreeable manner. Alter enjoying 
the nov welty and grandeur of the 
sublime scenery which we had visit- 
fin the morning » we experience d 
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lain but hearty welcome, their 
- nely but plentiful board, and 
their good-humoured attempts to 
please, afforded an incident so new 
and so interesting that I set it down 
among the most agreeable occur- 
rences of my tour. 

“ Wednesday, Sept. 8.—I rose 
at half pact five o’clock, and walk- 
ed tothe foot of the Stoubbach, 
which falls from a vast height 
directly opposite the parsonage of 
Lanterbrunen. The rain which fell 
during the night had increased its 
waters, but it was still far from 
being in high beauty. 

“ On returning, I found the 
minister and his family ready to 
receive us. After breakfasting 
with these excelent people, and ex- 
pressing our gratitude for the hos- 
pitable reception which they had 
afforded us, we mounted again our 
little cart, and continued our route 
towards Grindenwald. It rained 
very hard this morning; and as 
our conveyance was uncovered, we 
were obliged to depend on our 
great coats and umbrellas for 
shelter against the wei. We tra- 
versed again great part of the 
road which we had passed the pre- 
ceding day. At length we crossed 
a wild rustic bridge, and, taking 
the other bank of the river, began 
to ascend the hills which lead to 
Grindenwald. The country con- 
tinued to display the same features ; 
but the road was steeper, and the 
mountains became more wild, lofty, 
and majestic. After traveling for 
some time, we came in sight of the 
glaciers, the white color of which 
was beautifully contrasted with the 
deep green of the fir trees which 
surround them on all sides. 
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“We arrived at Grindenwald 
about eleven o’clock. The inn ; 
small, and in ever ¥o 
J y respect but 
little superior to the cottage of g 
peasant. After we had eaten of 
the refreshments which we brourht 
with us (for nothing was to be had 
in this miserable auberge), we walk. 
ed to see the glaciers ; but the 
rain continued to fall with such 
violence, that we were prevented 
either from ascending or staying 
long near these mountains of ice. 
Though the road which leads to 
Grindenwald is wonderfully strik- 
ing, and truly magnificent, | am 
far from thinking that the valley 
itself deserves the reputation which 
it almost universally possesses. In 
my Opinion, it is by no means to be 
compared with that of Chamouny, 
which I have already described ; 
nor are the glaciers of Grinden- 
wald near so large or so beautiful as 
those of Chamouny. 

“ At three o’clock we recom- 
menced our journey, in spite of the 
torrents of rain, which were inces- 
sant ; and, passing over the same 
ground, arrived at Utersee about 
seven in the evening. Wevthus 
completed this little tour to the 
mountains in perfect safety, after 
traveling for two days in an um- 
steady cart on the brink of preci- 
pices. Mrs. L. was, as you may 
imagine, much alarmed ; but the 
lad who drove us was extremely 
careful ; and, whenever he saw fear 
depicted in her face, he cried out, 
in a tone of voice which inspined 
confidence, * N’avez pas peur, na- 
dame *.” This broken semtence 
of French was all he could speak 
in that language ; but he seemed 
very proud ol being abie even to 
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* He should have said * N’ayez pas peur’ Be not afraid’--' there is no caus® 
for fear.’ ‘ 
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say so much, and was extremely 
anxious to remove every Cause for 
alarm. We were much pleased 
with his naiveté, his skill, and his 
good-humor. 

«At Urersee we found a com- 
fortable littleina ; and, after chan- 
ging our wet clothes, sat down to a 
clean, simple, plentiful supper. 
Our bed, though not decked out 
with the ornaments of a Parisian 
hotel, was excellent: but a violent 
storm of thunder and lizhtning, 
which shook the very foundation 
of this wood-built house, rendered 
sleep iinpossidie. The noise of this 
storm contmued during the whole 
ot we night. 

‘ Thursday, Sept. 9.—I intend- 
i o have risen at five o’clock this 
morning, in order to pay a Visit to 
the lake of Brientz, which ts net 
far distant, previously to the intend- 
ed embarkation on our reimrn to 
Thun. ‘The excessive rain, which 
continued, made me give up, 
though with great reluctance, the 
execution of this project: and I 
almost feared, from the appearance 
of the clouds, that we shouid be 
detained all day at Utersee. At 
nine the weather unexpectedly 
cleared up, and we set out for the 
water side in the cart which had 
taken us to Grindenwald. ‘The 
honest lad who drove us, though 
dismissed che prec ‘ding night with 
the payment of his c carriayre and a 
tee to himself, came un-olicited tna 

the morning with his cart, and in- 
sisted on conveying us t) (what he 
conceived the extremity of the 
world) the mouth of the lake 
which separates the wild country 
of which he is an inhabitant from 
the rest of Swiizerland. On airiv- 
iny at the place where it is usux! to 
embark, we found that the wind, 
which raged with violence during 
the night, had abated; and, hiring 
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a boat similar to that in which we 
had made the passage before, we 
ventured to set out. We were 
rowed by two men, and by a fine 
young woman, who was not the 
least active of the three. When 
we had traversed about half the 
lake, the weather again changed— 
the rain, thunder, and light. 
ning returned ; and our conduc. 
tors, apprehending a storm (for 
storms are both frequent and dan. 
gerous on this w ater), pushed to the 
nearest shore with great energy 
and apparent alarm. We reached 
the land in safety; and after we 
had waited about half an hour 
under the shelter of a fisherman's 
hut, the storm abated, We ven- 
tured to emburk a second time; 
and arrived at Thun at two o’clock. 
We here took some slight refresh- 
ment, and, getting mto ourcorbeille 
(which we had left at this place), 
proceeded on our journey in spite 
of the rain and thunder, which 
continued to prevail, and found 
ourselves at Berne before seven in 
the evening. We were agreeably 
surprised at finding at the min some 
English friends; wil whom, atter 
dinner (the weather having ay ain 
become favorable), we strolied 
about the town, and admired the 
beautiful view which presents itself 
from the plat form or terrace near 
the cathedral. 

“ Friday, Sept. 10.—We set out 
this morning at half past eight 
o’clock, and arrived abont twelve 
atalittie village, where our horses 
were allowed to bait. The neces- 
sity of allowing some hours daily 
for this purpose is one of the most 
dis enn circumstances attend- 
ing a tour in Switzerland. ‘The 
drivers, or pa a sy have also 
much of the German claracter ; 
and they always contrive to reach 
the place where they purpose mak 
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ing a halt exactly at noon, at which 
precise time of day they are certain 
of finding a hot dinner ready 
dressed ‘ai the inn: and it is impos- 
sible to persuade them to proceed, 
till they have made their meal in 
plenty, swallowed their quota of 
wine, and smoked their usual auan- 
tity of tobacco. When | first set 
out on this expedcition ] endexvour- 
ed to make some changes in this 
daily routine ; but IT soon disco- 
yered how vain were all remon- 
strances ; and in future submitted 
(I cannot say very willingly) to an 
arrangement by which my plans 
were dreadfully retarded. 

“The country through which 
we passed this morning was rich, 
and well cultivated + but it ippear- 
ed flat and tame to our eyes, after 
the wild and majestic scenery which 
presented itself on the road to 
Grindenwald. 

“ We failed not to stop at Hin- 
delbranch, to see, inthe church of 
that village, the celebrated tomb 
of madame Layehams, executed 
by Nahl. The history of the tomb 
is this:—The artist being employ- 
ed to erect 2 monument to the me- 
mory of a distinguished magistrate 
ot Berne, who was buried in the 

arish, took up his abode at the 
eee of the clers} man, where he 
experienced the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. During his residence 
there, the young, beautiful, and 
virtuous wife .of this gentleman 
died in child-bed. P; mpted by 
the recollection of the favors which 
he had received in the fan tly, and 
moved by the sorrow to which it 
became the victim in consequence 
of this sudden and melancholy 
event, M. Nahl determined to re- 
cord his own gratitude and the 

merit Gt his benefactress in a tomb 
worthy of her whom he deplored. 
He lett unfinished the splendid task 
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which had brought him hither, and 
devoted his whole time to the mo. 
nument in honor of madame 
Langhams, which was accordinely 
completed. —The design is admira- 
ble : the stones of the grave appear 
as broken, and the figure of this 
lady, executed with great art, is 
seen bursting with her child, at the 
day of judgement, from the tomb, 
which still half detains her. Nothing 
can be finer than the thought; but 
the execution, though ve y fine, did 
not quite come up to the expecta- 
tion which T had formed in conse. 
quence of the great renown which 
this monument has obtained. 

“ After we had consumed the 
usual time at our baiting-pl.ce, 
well called by the coachman Ja 
dinee, or dining time, we continued 
our route, and reached Langenthal 
at six—a pretty, clean village— 
where we found a neat and com. 
tortable inn at the sign of the Gol- 
den Lion. 

“ The country through which we 
traveled this evening was well 
wooded and highly cultivated, but 
flat and uninteresting. The pea- 
sants’ houses presented every ap- 
pearance of plenty and real com- 
fort. Equality seems actually to 
exist in this country : no lordly os- 
teptatious mansion interrupts the 
tranguil scene, and no hal -ruined 
cottare marks the residence of 
wretchedness. Generally speaking, 
the canton of Berne reminds me of 
England—with this exception only, 
that in the former there are few, 
any, gentlemen’s houses. Between 
Berne and Langenthal (a distance 
of thirty miles), [ saw but one 
mansion ; and that belonged to the 
ancient family of D’Erlach, long 
at the head of the magistracy ¢ 
Berne. a 

“ Saturday, Sept. 11.—We st 
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for Lucerne; into the canton of 
which name we soon afterwards en- 
tered. ‘The poverty and dirt of 
the inhabitants marked the limits, 
and would have proved our arrival 
in acatholic country, without the 
crosses, churches, and burying- 
grounds covered with colored cru- 
cifixes, which we met with at every 
mile. 

“ After a tiresome stage, we 
reached at twelve the wretched, little, 
prest-ridden town of Sursee; in 
which, amidst filth, wretchedness, 
and gloomy solitude, a splendid 
church raises its insulting head. 

“After in vain attempting to 
breakfast, for every thing which 
was brought us at the inn was too 
disgustingly bad to be eaten, and 
waiting with as much patience as 
we could command while our 
cachman devoured his usual din- 
ner, we continued our route, not- 
withstanding the rain, which fell in 
torrents, and arrived ai Lucerne 
about seven in the evening. On 
our road, soon after leaving Sur- 
ee, We passed by the Lac de Sem- 
pach, a small lake, which ap ear- 
ed, as fur as I could judge trom 
vewing it in such unfavorable 
Weather, to possess many beauties. 
lt is also celebrated for a great 
battle fought near its banks. 

“At Lucerne we had the plea- 
ure of meeting two English ven- 
tlemen whom we had known at 
Paris, and from them first learned 
we msurrection which had just 
tuken place in the smaller cantons, 
aid which was rapidly spreading 
self over the rest of Beene oe 

inn was crowded,—the town 
being filled with military ; and the 
only lodgings we could procure 
vere wretchedly bad. 

“ Sunday, Sept. 12. — After 

takfast we proceeded to see the 
Sanosities of the place. We at- 
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tended high mass at the cathedral 
of Lucerne, and were much en- 
tertained, both with the harmony 
of the music and the tawdry pomp 
of the ceremony. In returning, 
we visited the threecovered bridges, 
each of which is ornamented with 
paintings — particularly that over 
the Reuss. On the latter is repre- 
sented * La Danse de Mort.’ ‘Lhis 
isa strange conceit of the painter, 
who, mingling the most tarcical 
with the most serious ideas, has 
drawn a caricature of persons of 
all descriptions, of all ayes, and 
of all professions, overtaken by the 
unexpected, unpitying, and undis- 
criminating hand of Death. The 
ambitious statesman, the powder- 
ed beau, the lawyer and the dan- 
cing master, the prude and the flirt, 
the grey-headed sage and the 
beardless boy, the venerable ma- 
tron and the lively coquetie, the 
half-starved miser and the pam- 
pered prodiyal, the soldier and the 
politician, the author and the me- 
chaniceeach of these characters 
has his place in this picture, ar- 
rested by Death, armed with his 
sithe, 

“ Thechurch of the Jesuits was 
the next object of our attention. 
It is rich, and of good architec. 
ture. Only twobrothersof the order 
now remain. 

« From the Jesuits we proceeded 
to general Pfyffer’s, where we ask. 
ed permission to sce his celebrated 
models. This venerable gentle- 
man, who for many years took a 

leasure in himself explaining his 
ingenious contrivance, is now of 
too-advanced an age to exercise in 
person this species of hospitality ; 
but a servant deputed by him gave 
us a very satisfactory account. [he 
whole of the little cantons, and the 
Alps which surround them, are ac- 
curately described in this design ; 
M every 
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every part of which is so clearly 
marked, that,a stranger, who had 
with proper attention studied it, 
might certainly nd his way, with- 
out a guide, even in the most intri- 
cate paths. 

«“ We afterwards took a walk by 
the water side, and were much 
struck with the view of the coun. 
try, and the pesition of the town, 
which stands at the mouth of the 
lake of the Four Cantons, and is 
surrounded with the most sublime 
and lofty mountains of the Euro- 
pean continent. 

It rained so violently in the 
evening, that we were obliged to 
puss the remainder of the day at 
our inn. 

Monday, Sept. 13.—The wea- 
ther, very fortunately for me, be- 
caume more favorable at an early 
hour this morning, and | proceed- 
ed in my intended excursion on 
Le Lac des Quatre Cantons. At 

2 
a little before seven o’clock I em- 
barked in an open boat at Lucerne, 
accompanied by a guide whom I 
had engaged for the purpose. 
After a safe and very ple: isant 
voyage on this truly majestic lake, 
[ arrived at Brunnen at half past 
eleven. A little before we reached 
the shore we passed by the village 
and nation « f Gersaw, the smallest 
republic in the world, consisting of 
not more tha ut one thousand ind- 
viduals. Wesaw ata distance the 
ph iin where ¢ les trois conjures’ {is 
the fathers of Swiss independence 
were called) first planned the 
emancipation of theircountry 3 and, 
Opposite to that plain, one of the 
temples erected in honor of William 
Vell. 1 forgot to mention, that, 
as we rowed by the neck of land 
which it is necessary to approach in 
visiting the territories of the Ittle 
cantons, we perceived on the heights 
a guard of insurgent peasants, 
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sheltered by a few boards put to 
gether ina very rough manner, 

©“ On landing at Brunnen, a peas 
sant, with a green flower and red. 
and-white cockade j in his hat. asked 
for the passport of my euide and 
myself ; and, having | examined 
this document and our fe: atures, 
conducted us to a little inn, where 
a person in an officer’s uniform ap 
peared. The latter received the 
passport, and sgon after counter. 
siviied and returned it. 

* T then proceeded on foot to 
Schwitz, through the well-known 
valley of that name, which is beav- 
tt fully picturesque. As we walked 
along we saw a regiment of pea 
sants drawn out for EXercise, om 
nen armed, and accom panicd by 

rums and fifes, but not dressed in 
uniformy—being only distinguish 
ed by green boughs, which they 
wore im their hats. This was one 
of those corps which the smaller 
cantons, animated by that courage 
which has from time immemonal 
distinguished them, have lately 
raised, in order to restore their an- 
cient and much-loved constitution. 
In seeing these brave defenders ot 
civil liberty marching over that 
plat n which had witnessed the or- 
ginal establishment of Swiss inde. 
pende nce, | conld not help fancy 
Ing that they were animated by the 
spirit of the first founders of the 
Helvetic league. The same cou 
rage, tempered by decency and 
order, was scen im these n odern 
patriots, as formerly gomegn® the 
breasts of their heroic aANcesio 
and with whatever success there - 
ertions m: Ly be attended, they at 
least deserve a fate no less ny py 
then that of their forefathers 

«At Schii WItZ, which is 
neat town ina most romantic site 
ation, I visited the ¢ hureh, a sin 
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lace. Here are suspended the 

anners taken by the Swiss in their 
diferent combats, which add an- 
other spur, if any were wanting, 
to the zeal of the present war- 
riors, 

“While I took a slight dinner 
at the inn called Le Cheval Blanc, I 
learned that itwas necessary to have 
my passport exammed by the lan- 
dermann, or principal magistrate ; 
and finding that the celebrated 
Aloys Reding held this office, I 

reedily seized an opportunity, thus 
afforded me, of seeing that extra- 
ordinary man, who, at the first ar- 
rival of the French troops in these 

aceful scenes, checked with a 
small body ot brave men the whole 
force of their army, who since was 
at the head of the Helvetic govern- 
ment, and who is supposed to be 
the very soul of the present insur- 
rection. [ accordingly repaired to 
his dwelling, which, though far 
from large, is somewhat superior 
to the houses around it.—Alovs 
Reding (formerly an officer in the 
Swiss regiment of guards employed 
by France) is a tall, fair, genteel 
man, about forty years old, of mi- 
litary appearanceand polished man- 
ners. He received me with much 
urbanity; and, hearing [was Eng- 
lish, spoke of our country in terms 
of great esteem. I told him I 
visited Schwitz with no conimon 
feclings—a spot interesting to every 
British traveler for the exertions 
made there in former times, and 
not less so for these which I now 
Witnessed, in the cause of liberty. 
‘Alas !’ interrupted Mr. Reding 
witha sigh, ¢ if this country be in- 
teresting at all, it is so for its unme- 
tited misfortunes !'—He thencoun- 
tersigned my passport, and in press- 
ing terms offered any  civilities 
Which he could grantor I could re- 
West. I should have had much 
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pleasure in continuing the conver- 
sanon, but, recoilectine how va. 
lnable must be every moment of 
his time in the present conjuncture, 
I contented myself with wishing 
him and Switzerland every possie 
ble happiness, and took my leave. 

“ |] then proceeded with my 
guide, sull on foot, through’ a 
charming country—rich, yet ro- 
mantic-—and along natural walks 
(which were so beautiful as to ap- 
pear asif they had beet*made for 
Ornament and convenierice in plea. 
sure-grounds), to Art, a pretty 
little sequestered village at the 
mouth of the lake of Zug. Be- 
tore we artived at this village, we 
walked fWre'some distance on the 
bank of the small lake of Lovertz, 
which is distinguished by its tran. 
quil scenery, and by the pictu- 
resque islands planted in its waters. 

“At Art I hired a boat, and, 
embarking on the lake of Zug, 
rowed for about an hour, to km- 
mici, where [ landed; and, after a 
quarter of an hour’s walk, reach- 
ed the chapel of William ‘Tell, 
erected to celebrate the death 
of the bailiff killed by the former 
near this spot. - There is nothing 
particular in the interior of the 
chapel, but on the outside are three 
pictures, the subjects of which are, 
Wilkam ‘Tell shooting his arrow 
over the head of his son, the same 
jumping mto the lake, and the 
manner in which he kiiled the tvrant 
bailiff. ‘The chapel commands a 
mavnificent view of the lake of the 
Four Cantons and the surrounding 
mountains. 

“ After paying my homage in 
this temple of freedom, I descend. 
ed to the village of Immici, and, 
embarking agai on the lake of 
Zur, continued my route towards 
the town of that name. This lake 
is very pretty, and richly wocded ; 
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and the mountain Rig rises majes- 
tically from its banks. 

“ As the wind was high, and 
night approached, I dinad myself 
cold in my uncovered bout, and 
determined to perform the remain- 
der of the journey on foot. I ac- 
cordingly ‘made to shore when 
about two or three miles from Zug, 
and walked along the bank of the 
lake, in a beautiful path bordered 
with lofty trees, till I reached the 
town, where I arrived about half 
past six in the evening. Here I 
found Mrs. L. already arrived ; 
who had proceeded in our corbetlle 
from Lucerne to this place by the 
straight road, not having ventured 
to accompany me in this teresting 
but fatiguing tour.—I was highly 
satisfied with my excursion, having 
in one day visited several of the 
most striking scenes of the little 
cantons, and seen, among other 
objects of great curiosity, the 
justly-celebrated Aloys Reding. 

“ Zug is a small neat town, and 
is only distinguished by being the 
capital of the canton, and by being 
surrounded by walls,—a protection 
which no other place in this neigh- 
bourhood possesses. 

* Tuesday, Sept. 14.—After a 
violent dispute with our landlord, 
who, even in this retired spot, had 
learnt the arts of imposition, we 
proceeded on our journey. On 
leaving Zug, we drove for some 
tume along a cross-road, and were 
soon in sight of the river Reuss ; 
on the bank of which we traveled 
till we came to Brengarten, where 
we stopped to bait our horses. 

“ Brengarten is a small and not 
very handsome town, filled with 
churches and convents. We found 
the place in a state of great gaiety 
and mirth, as the inhabitants were 
celebrating one of their rustic fetes, 

Several houses were thrown open, 





where the peasants were dancin 
waltzes with great spirit. The 
men wear large round hats and 
long coats ; the women, short pet. 
ticoats, and straw hats ornamented 
with colored ribands. Their hair 
is dressed in a long narrow plait, 
which falls almost to their feet. 

“ About three o'clock we left 
this town, and continued our jour. 
ney, passing through a rich and 
fertile countrv. We met on the 
road a corps of armed insurgents, 
who had flowers and a cockade of 
black and red riband in their hats. 
From them we experienced no in 
terruption ; but as we approached 
a little town in possession of the 
peasants, a sentinel appeared before 
the gate, and inquired who we 
were: we answered ‘ English,’ and 
were instantly allowed to pass. 

“We aad Baden early inthe 
evening, and on our arrival found 
the town in the greatest confusion : 
it was filled with armed men: 
troops entered the place every mo- 
ment: military preparations were 
making, drums beating,&c. Mrs.L. 
was alarmed at these warlike sym. 
ptoms, and wished to leave the town; 
but on sending my servant to an 
old, respectable, soldierlike gentle- 
man, * = seemed to command, we 
received such assurances of safety 
and protection as determined us to 
follow our first intention, of passing 
the night here ; and accordingly 
we took up our quarters at Les 
Balances, a good and comfortable 
inn. 

“ While our supper was prepat- 
ing we took a pleasant walk on the 
bank of the river Limmat, which 
flows at the foot of this town. I he 
road to the Baths ,of Baden ts x 
tremely pretty, but the village 
where they stand is dull and dirty. 
We observed, as we walked alongs 
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we had met in the morning winding 
round a hill, on the other side of 
the river, on its way to Zurich.— 
A-propos: we have been prevented 
from visiting that city and its fcele- 
brated lake by the state of siege in 
which the — > placed. No 

we are told, ts at present 
Piowed to enter the walls, This is 
an unfortunate circumstance, and 
will render our tour impertect; 
but, on the other hand, we have the 
advantage of seeing the country at 
this interesting. moment, and of 
witnessing the brave, dignified, and 
orderly exertions of the Swiss, in 
the holy cause of liberty and na- 
tional independence. I greatly fear 
that they will be the victims of their 
courage; the present struggle will 
form a pretext to France to inter- 
fere; and the consequence will be 
the loss of what little freedom they 
now retain. Whether their efforts 
be or be not politically wise, time 
only can decide; but every friend 
of humanity must commend the 
principle from which they arise ; 
and the Swiss may say, in the lan- 
guage of Addison, 


‘’T is not in mortals to command success ; 

But we ‘Il do more, Semprouius,— 

We ‘Il deserve it.’ 

“ Wednesday, Sept. 15.—Not- 
withstanding the military prepara. 
rations of the preceding evening, 
the night passed sowcrees away. 

“ We set out again at half past 
eight o’clock this morning ; and, 
alter traveling for about two hours, 
crossed the Rhine, over «a new 
bridge,—the old one having been 
burned by the French in their first 
uvasion. ‘This celebrated river 
has not (at least at this spot) an 
thing very particular to distinguis 
it: it is not so wide as the ‘Thames: 
nor did we find the country through 
Which we traveled this morning 
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very picturesque: it is generally 
laid out in corn, We dined ata 
small inn (a kind of farmhouse 

about half way between Baden an 

Schaffhousen. 

“ At half past three o’clock we 
set out again, and in about an 
hour's time came in sight of the fall 
of the Khine, which we saw to 
great advantage from a field which 
nearly fronts this beautiful object. 
After contemplating for some time 
this far-famed waterfall, we pro- 
ceeded to Schaffhousen, where we 
arrived early in the evening. 

“ Schaffhousen is an old ugly 
town, and possesses nothing seule 
of notice but its romantic situation 4 
yet few places are better known, in 
consequence of its vicinity to the 
celebrated cataract. The latter 
fully answered my expectations: 
but as I intend to visit it with par- 
ticular attention to-morrow morn- 
ing, 1 do not at present enter into a 
minute account. 

“ Thursday, Sept. 16.—We rose 
at six o’clock, zo after breakfast 
continued our journey. 

“ We were conveyed in the car- 
riage of our voiturier to a valley 
adjoining the Fall of the Rhine. 
We then descended, and proceeded 
on ‘foot (accompanied by a daquais 
de place, whom I had hired as a 
ciceroni, and brought with me from 
SchafFhousen) to examine this won- 
derful fall in several different diree- 
tions, every one of which presents 
distinct beauties.—After viewing it 
in front and on one side, I crossed 
in a boat to the village of Lauffen, 
and, mounting to a kind of sum- 
mer-house placed on an eminence, 
saw it to great advantage trom 
above. ‘The sun shone directly 
upon the water, and produced a 
finely-colored rainbow, which add- 
ed not a little to the beauty of the 


scene, 
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‘l-The castle of Lauffen, also a 
romantic object, ‘stands near the 
summer-house Where I was placed. 
|. © After L had sufficiently enjoy- 
ed this point of view, I descended 
to a little platform erected for the 

irpose, where I was so near the 
fall as to be able totouch the water, 
and was wetted by its spray. ‘The 
prospect here was so magnificently 
striking, that I could searcely per- 
suade myself to go away, and to 
join Mrs. L., who waited for me 
(not without: some uneasiness) en 
the other side of the river. In 
crossing again the water fwhich 
runs with vast rapidity), [ ventur- 
ed: to row very near the fall, and 
was more and more astonished by 
the grandeur of the scene. On 
reaching the land I got ito the 
corbeille, and, dismissing my cuide, 
left unwillingly this charming land- 
scape, 

“ We continued for seme time to 
travel on the bank ct the Khine, 
and breakfasted at a litle dirty vil- 
lace belonging ‘to the emperor. 
After one of those long pauses with 
which my vorturier often puts my 
patience to the tral, we recom- 
menced our journey, and arrived 
two hours afterwards at a very 
pretty hamlet, at the foot of which 
fiows the Rhine in all its majesty. 
In this place our coachman insisted 
on our passing the night, alleging 
that the inn, though apparently 
bad, was the best within a distance 
of several miles, Here we found 
little wretched beds, without cur- 
tains, placed in cavities of the wall, 
and as few comforts as it is possible 
to meet with in any part of Kurope. 
The people were, hewever, civil 
and hospitable, and gave us the 
best articles which their cellar and 
larder produced—though that best 
was bad indeed. 

“ About five miles before we 
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reached ‘this place, a spot was 
pomted out to us where we were 
told that a small army of Frenche 
men had dur'ng the last war driven 
back twenty thousand Austrians. 
We had net an opportunity of 
investigating the truth of the re. 
port. 

“ Friday, Sept. 17.—In poing 
away this morning from our inn, 
we were much struck with the 
honesty of otr landlady, who only 
charged five shillings for our din. 
ner, tea, lodging, and breakfast. 

“ We set out early, and traveled 
through a prettv and well wooded 
country, in a fine wide road, gee 
nerally near tie Khine, which river 
we crosecd three or tour times, We 
baited at a town in the Frickthal,— 
acountty which formerly belong. 
ed to theemperor, but which, have 
ingy been conquered ‘by France, has 
been ceded within the last week to 
the Helvetic republt:, in exchange 
for the Valais. . We afterwards 
continued our route along the other 
side of the Rhine, til we came to 
Basle. As we began to approach 
that town, we were mach pleased 
with the neatness of the houses and 
the arrangentent ‘of the grounds, 
which all bore the appearance of 
wealth and industry. 

“ After crossing the vast bridge 
which separates oe pat of Basle 
from the other, we drove to Les 
Trois: Rois,—an excellent inn, the 
windows of which command the 
Rhine. We obtained here a clean, 
large, and comfortable apartment, 
which enjoyed the full prospect of 
the river ; and though the price was 
exorbitant, we felt no inclination to 
complain. 

«“ There is also in this house a 
room of great extent, with several 
windows and a balcony opening on 
the Rhine, in which more than a 


' m to 
hundred persons can sit down 
Ps dinact. 
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dinner. Itis appropriated to the 
use of the table d’hote, or ordinary, 
which is here said to be elegantly 
served. I could not judge of tts 
merits, as we preferred dining in 


our own chamber.—The ladies of 


the continent often appear at public 
tables in Switzerland, and I have 
known some few English ladies 
follow their example ; = the ve- 
nerality of our countrywomen 
avoid a society which necessarily 
must be mixed and uncertain. For 
single men, I_ am told these tables 
afford an agreeable resource. 

“ Saturday, Sept. 18.—After 
breakfast this mornin Fo) we sct out 
tosee the town and its curiosities. 
We first visited M. de Michel’s 
collection of pictures and prints, 
The former are well chosen, many 
of them being chefs-d’euvres 3 the 
latter are just ‘ly celebrated. We 
bought here several prints of the 
Swiss costumes, or national dresses; 
a likeness of Ai and one 
of Aloys Re ding, . de Michel 
and his partners Whe cy: us with 
great politeness and attention. 

“We next saw the famous and 
original picture of * Ia Danse de 
Mort.’ Ithas still marks of rreat 
merit; but being neglected, ex- 
posed to the ur, and situated in a 
kind of rope-yard, is r ipidly falling 
unto decay. 

“ We then went to the cathedral, 
and saw there the tomb of Erase 
Mus, which consists of a simple 
stone, on which an inscription in 
honor of his memory 1s engraved, 
We ascended to the top of the 
ciurch, and had from this eminence 
a fine view of the surrounding 
Con ntry. The chureh i gloomy, 
and possesses no p: irticular heauty. 
The terrace adjor ning, which torms 
the public walk, commands a 
Pretty, but not an extensive pro- 


pect. We saw inthe cathedral the 
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room where the famous council of 
Basle w aus holden, and that in which 
the « exercises of the university are 
performed. 

“ We next re paire ‘dto the public 
library, and = its contents were 
shown us with muc h politeness by 
one of the profess rs. Some excel. 
lent pictures by Holbein are here 
preserved, as well as some of his 
original desighs, the subjects ef 
which are the costumes or dresses 
ot his day. By these it up, CUTS 
th. it the ladies of the pre sent re 
are not more liberal in the dis ph: Ly 
of their charms than were their 
save predecessors.—- The professor 
likewise showed us some ot the 
books first printed, We were 
much surprised at finding the types 
equal to the best of the pres nt day. 
We were ax irhed v ith t! ie sirhit of 
the prac ie of the cot uncil of 
Jasle, taken on paper, ‘This cu- 
rious document proves to demon. 
stration that the invention of pa- 
per took place some years sooner 
than is generally imagined.—We 
likewise saw several letters in the 
hand-writing of Erasmus, as also 
his will ‘There was lkewise a 
curious copy of his work on * Folly, 
with sketches in the margin by 
Holbein. T' he librarian hid the 
kindness to show us, in addition to 
these, a collection of medals, seals, 
&e. We then walked through the 
library, which ts large, aad appas 
rently well ch $scn, 

“We returned t » dinner rt four 


o’cloc’ aud, { (try. ‘d with the 
exertions of the morning, spent the 
r f tl Ly atouw mn 

‘ Induy, Se; me VW pre 
ceed On Our jpolrney, ti ne 
road by the wall of Dcimont 
inf the aperture ¢ illed erie 
Prirtuis. 


« We soon found ourselves in a 
romantic and picturesque country 
M i on 
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on the bank of the river Birsch, 

bounded by lofty mountains. z\s 

we advanced, the plain became 

narrower and narrower, and the 
hills appioached each other. We 
then entered the fertile valley of 
Lauffoo, which is encompassed with 
rocks covered with oak and other 
trees ; and soon after arrived at the 
town of that name, formerly be- 
longing to the bishop of Basle, and 
now to the French republic. Here 
we stopped, as usual, to rest our 
horses, and had the pleasure of 
meeting some English acquaint- 
ance, who were going to Basle, and 
were, like ourselves, under the come 
mand of avoiturier. After a delay 
of three hours we were allowed to 
proceed; and passed through a 
very striking country, till we reach- 
ed the beautiful, rch, and justly- 
celebrated valley of Delmont. We 
traveled during the whole da 

along a narrow but good thn | 
bounded by rocks which were co- 
vered to the very summit with fir 
trees. 

“ ‘The valley of Delmont is pic- 
turesque beyond description, and 
would have formed a_ subject 
worthy the pencil of Claude Lor- 
raine. The town of the same 
name (which stands a little out of 
the high road) is uncommonly 
neat and pretty, ‘There is a general 
appearance of comfort and inde- 
pendence. I never saw a small 
place so completely possessed of all 
which can be looked for in a tran- 
quil spot of this sort, The church 
is handsome, and the ¢f-devant epi- 
scopal palace (now converted into 
a workshop) is a large building, 
which must have been in other 
times an object worthy of notice. 
We found a good supper and a 
clean bed at the inn of La Tour 
Rouge, the back windows of which 
command a magniticent view of 





the whole valley, which we saw te 
great advantage, tinged with the 
rays oi the reurig sin, 

66 Monday, Sept. 20.—Honesty ! 
where art thou to be found? 
Even at the little inn of the littl 
town of Delmont, in the most re, 
tired part of a country celebrated 
for its simplicity and good faith, 
imposition is not unknown. We 
were waked this morning by a 
violent noise,and found, on inquiry, 
that it arose from the tongue of the 
landlady, who was vociferating her 
abuse against our courier. It 
seemed, that, relying on the inte. 
grity which he supposed to be pre. 
valent in this quiet little place, he 
had not made a previous bargain 
for our accommodations ; and that, 
having resisted the ridiculously-ex- 
orbitant demands which the good 
woman made in the morning, he 
was now exposed to all the most 
offensive terms of scurrility which 
the French language affords; for 
with such she now vented her in- 
dignation, ut the expense of the 
poor tellow, | 

« As soon as this important busi- 
ness was settled, we proceeded on 
our journey; «and, after passing 
through two or three villages, came 
into that romantic country so well 
described by Mr. Coxe and other 
travelers. We drove for several 
hours on the edge of a pw egper 
The rocks, majestic m height, anc 
ornamented with trees, seemed = 
many parts almost to join, We 
found, however, ample room for 
the passage of our carriage : and, 
notwithstanding the alarming a 
counts of this journey given by 
several writers, } do not imagine 
that there is the smallest danger; 
and even Mrs. L., who 3 easly 
terrified, felt no alarm after the first 
five minutes had accustomed her to 
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so unusual a road. ‘The ae 
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view were d and sublime ; and 
I think this expedition, if we ex- 
cept the glaciers, equal to that of 
Lauterbrunen or of Grindenwald. 
Peasants were employed on every 
side in repairing the road, which is 
now becoming extremely good. 
The inscription mentioned by Mr. 
Coxe still remains, in honor of the 
patriotic founder of this passage ; 
who certainly might well say of it, 
that it was a work worthy of the 
ancient Romans, 

“ We reached about noon Ta- 
vannes, or Dachfeld (for, from 
the strange mixture of languages 
which prevails here, every place 
has both a French and a German 
name) ; and, after a second break- 
fast, at a little inn which has as- 
sumed, in honor of the French go- 
vernment, now the sovereign of 
the country, the sign of the Civic 
Crown, we set out again at three 
o’clock, and, having mounted a 
hill nearly opposite to the village 
where we had stopped, came to the 
celebrated Pierre Partuis, 

“ The accounts generally given 
of this opening are so extravagant, 
that I could scarcely believe that 
what 1 now saw was the place de- 
scribed. Pierre Purtuis is simply 
@ passage of eight or ten yards 
through a rock which stands in the 
middle of the road. ‘The aperture 
may have been made in some con- 
vulsion of Nature, but Art could 
easily have effected the same 
thing, 

“ At the foot of this rock is the 
source of the river Birs, or Birsch : 
a few paces from it the water is 
suficiently strong to turn two 
wirtd-mills, 

“We soon returned into the 
beautiful valley of St. Imier ; then 
ascended again ; and shortly after 
began once more gently to de- 
scend, through a road very like 
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that which we had passed in the 
morning ; till, having approached 
the mountain of Jura, we beheld 
the rich valley near Bienne, the 
charming prospect of which open- 
ed suddenly on us, with the Alps 
at a distance, and the lake of 
Bienne and the Isle de St. Pierre 
in front. We drove to La Cou- 
ronne at Bienne, which is generally 
esteemed one of the best inns of 
Switzerland ; but the house was so 
crowded with travelers that we 
could only obtain a very indifferent 
apartment. 

“ Tuesday, Sept. 21.—We re- 
ceived, early this morning, an in- 
vitation from our landlord (which, 
considering the small dimensions 
of our lodging, we were very will 
ing to sesnt to breakfast in the 
ae. We tound ‘ mine host’ ina 
neat parlour ornamented with Eng- 
lish prints. He isa civil, officious, 
talkative fellow. He made a thou- 
sand bows, and as many apologies 
for the badness of our accommo- 
dations ; called me ‘ milord’ at 
every word; cried ont § Vivent 
les Anglois’ three or four times ; 
and at last drew out a large book, 
or record, in which most of our 
countrymen traveling this way had 
gratitied the vanity of the poor 
man by the most fulsome accounts 
of the hospitality, civility, and 
comforts, which they had expe- 
rienced at his house. I was re- 
quested to add my name to the 
long list of satisfied guests: not 
having had any cause to speak 
well of his ina, but unwilling to 
refuse his request, I contented 
mysclf with writing, that ‘ diough, 
having arrived at a moment when 
the house was full, I could not 

ersonally judge of its merits, I 
had no doubt that the praises 
lavished on it by my countrymen 
were well deserved.’ This nega- 
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tive commendation fully gratified 
my chattering landlord, who, re- 
peating again and again his révé- 
rences, his milords, and his v-vert Jes 
Anglais, at last disappeared, and left 
us to eat our breakfast in peace. 

“ We afterwards strolled about 
the streets of Bienne; saw the 
great fountain, which supplies the 
whole town with water ; and called 
at Mr. Hartman’s (the pamter), 
where we were shown some very 
pretty views of Swiss scenery. 

“ We then crossed the beautiful 
walk which leads from the town to 
the lake of Bienne, and, embark- 
mig in a boat, proceeded towards 
the Isle de St. Pierre. The wea- 
ther was delightful, the water was 
smooth, and the sun shone in all 
its brillrance. “The town of Nidau 
on one side, and several pictu- 
resque villages on the other, with 
Bienne behind and the island in 
front, presented a delightful pro- 
spect. After rowing for about an 
hour and a half, and spending 
that time most agreeably in con- 
templating the scene around us, we 
landed at the Isle de St. Pierre; 
and, having visited the room where 
Jean Jacques Rousseau passed 
three months, and seen the trap- 
door by which he used to descend 
whenever any one came to the 
house, we walked round the island, 
which is well shaded with lofty 
oaks, is rich in vineyards and other 
cultivation, and commands several 
charming points of view. There 
is on one side of it a large summer- 
house, where the neighbouring 
peasants assemble and dance on 
Sundays. The Isle de St. Pierre 
still belongs to the hospital of Berne, 


and the canton of that name 
possesses the jurisdiction. Near 
St. Pierre is the little island 
which Rousseau peopled with 
rabbis. 
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“ We re-embarked about one 
o'clock, and, after an hour’s DitSe 
sage, landed at Cerlier, a small 
village at the other extremity of the 
lake. We got directly into our 
corbeille, which we found waiting 
for us (for I had sent it fo: vard 
early in the morning, by a road 
which runs at the side of the 
waicr), and proceeded on our 
tour. 

* We had scarcely lost sight of 
the lake of Bienne before we found 
ourselves on the bank of that of 
Neufchatel. We drove along a 
road esactly similar to the ‘one 
which leads from Vevay to Lau. 
sanne, and arrived at Neufchatel at 
half past four o'clock. 

“ Neutchatel is a remarkably 
clean well-built town. The houses 
are of stone; and the streets are 
recular, well paved, and lighted. 
There are some very handsome 
houses, particularly the mansion of 


Mons. Portalis, the celebrated 
banker. 
“ Neufchatel, under Prussian 


protection, has happily escaped 
all the dangers of revolution ; and 
the fact is proved by the general 
appearance of comfort, wealth, and 
independence. No town in Switz 
erland bears such evident marks 
of prosperity. 

“¢ T visited the town-hall. It 1s 
a modern edifice, divided into 
several rooms appropriated to 
various public functions. In one 
of these are the pictures ot the 
late and present king of Prussia 5 
and in another, the portrait of the 
great Frederic, and that ot M,. 
David de Pury, the person who 
lett the money with which this 
building was constructed. 

“ We are lodged at Les Ba- 
lances, an inn the windows ot 
which command the lake and the 
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tis rendered particularly inter- 
esting by the magnificent range of 
Alps, which, when the day 1s 
clear, are here seen in all heir gran- 
deur. 

«“ Wednesday, Sept. 22,—We 
rose early, and continued our jour- 
ney on the banks of the like of 
Neufchatel, or Yverdon, as it is 
sometimes called, from the town 
ef that name. ‘The lake, though 
less extensive than that of Geneva, 
bears a strong resemblance to 't; 
but it does not boast such ele- 
gant houses, nor snch ornamental 
grounds, on its banks. ‘lhe vine- 
yards, however, which line its bor- 
ders, are luxuriant. 

“We batted our horses at the 
small town of St. Aubane, and, 
after the usual delay, proceeded tu- 
wards Yverdon ; in sight of which 
we soon found ourselves. 

“ Yverdon stands very beauti- 
fully, at the extremity of the lake, 
and is approached by a long and 
regular avenue of trees. After 
taking a considerable circuit, we 
drove through this avenue, and, 
turning to the right, found our- 
selves at La Maison Rouge, a new 
and comfortable inn, where we 
procured excellent accommoda- 
tions. 

“As we approached the town, 
we saw an assemblage of peasants 
who had been put in requisition by 
the Helvetic government and were 
now by torce dragged mto t's ser- 
vice. I was told that they obeyed 
this mandate most unwillingly, and 
that desertions took place every 
hour. 

_ “ Thursday, Sept. 23.—On ris- 
ing this n ormny, I learned, that, 
of the two hundred recruits whom 
I saw collected the preceding 
night, only fifteen remained—the 
rest having escaped during the 
wght. The drum beat the révcille 
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again and again. It was all in 
vain: not a man could be found 
beyond the number I have men. 
tioned. And the inhabiants of 
Yverdon scemed to rejoice at a 
circumstance calculated to bring 
to nothing the already falling 
power of the government ; the 
members of which, driven from 
Zurich, are now at Lausanne. 

“ We proceeded early on our 
journey, and, passing the very 
rich and picturesque valley of 
Orbe, continued our route tovrards 
Geneva,—taking a cross but excel- 
lent road, As we traveled alongs 
we met on every side the desei ting 
peasants ret ring with their arms 
to their respective villages. I con- 
versed with several cf them, and 
tonnd they did not conceal their 
hatred of the cause in which ‘t was 
attempted thus against their will to 
make them fight. 

«“ We rested our usual number of 
hours ata simali town called Cos- 
soney, where we made a very bad 
breakfas', in a miserable inn. 

« Continuing our route after 
this delay, we soon caine in sight of 
the lab« of Geneva, and saw on 
our lett ihe 4 jighttul valley «ad 
distant spires of Lausanne. We 
avoided enteriny the lat.er town, 
on account of its present political 
state, and, sending our courier tor 
the Eng lish carriage whch we had 
left tere, took the nearest road to 
Geneva, and went straight toa 
Rolle, where we arrived about six 
in the evenings 

« Our coaghman drove usto La 
Couronne, where we found a land- 
lord who spoke English uncom. 
monly well. From this address 
we flattered ourselves that we 
should be well received ; but in 
this hope we w itrruelly disap- 
pointed. It fai. that a British 
earl, whose ¢ 75 Wailing at 
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the door, had engaged all his best 
ponents ; which, he said, must 
plead his excuse for offering us an 
indifferent room. We requested 
that, * pour nous dédommager,’ he 
would give us an excellent dinner, 
To our great astonishment this 
orde: was apparently executed ina 
few minutes; but when we at- 
tempted to eat what was placed on 
the table, we found (what indeed 
might have been expected from so 
hasty a preparation) that the dishes 
consisted of the heated remains of 
some former repast. Unable to 
swallow these broken victuals, we 
requested something fresh. Our 
civil landlord said he was very sorry 
he had nothing im his house. ‘ Pray 
give us at least a mutton chop,’—~ 
« It is quite impossible, sir: my lord 
has ordered every thing in my 
larder.’—Disgusted and irtitated by 
this insolent refusal, I called for the 
bill, and, paying nearly a /ouis for 
what we had seen, but not eaten, 
we removed to another inn, called 
La Téte Noire, where we obtained 
a good dinner, civil attendance, and 
a comfortable apartment. 

“I only mention this anecdote to 
convey to you some idea of the aris- 
tocratic impertinence which is often 
met with in these democratic re- 
publics.—To conclude: I learned 
that the man who showed such 
profound respect for ‘ my lord’ and 
such contempt for an humble com- 
moner, is a great jacobin, and ce- 
lebrated for his professed attach- 
ment to ‘liberty and equality.’— 
On the continent these things are 
talked of, and thus followed up: in 
England, we do not profess such 
principles, but in practice we enjoy 
them. 

“« Friday, Sept. 24.—We set out 
this morning (fm very fine weather 
for Geneva, @u pegates of which 
we arrived ab ee o'clock. 
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“ As we purpose commencing 
our Italian journey in the course 
of this week, we have taken up our 
present residence at Les Balances, 
the principal inn within the walls 
of Geneva, in preference to occu. 
pying our old apartments at Seche. 
ron,—having several preparato 
arrangements to make; for all of 
which the situation of the town is 
more convenient than that of the 
neighbourhood. 

“ Thus concluded our Swiss 
tour, which, though imperfect (as 
the political state of Zurich de. 
prived us of the pleasure of seein 
that interesting canton), has sil 
afforded us the highest gratificas 
tion, The beauties of Switzerland 
are sO various; there is such an 
extraordinary combination of the 
grand and mild features of nature, 
of the sublime and lovely ; of wild 
and cultivated scenery ; that it is 
almost impossible ta conceive un- 
witnessed the sat.sfaction which 
one enjoys in traveling through this 
delightful country. Here, tower- 
ing Alps, mountains of ice, exten 
sive lakes, and loud-sounding ca- 
taracts: there, cornfields, vineyards, 
pleasure-grounds, lofty trees, plains 
of unequaled verdure, level roads, 
and smiling villagese In one ¢any 
ton, all the pomp and ceremony 
of the church of Rome, accom. 
panied very generally by dirt, idle. 
ness, and comparative indigence: 
ia another, the unadorned worship 
of the Supreme Being in simple 
rustic meeting-houses filled with 
congregations of orderly, well 
dressed, and well-looking peasai 
try. The variety ot — is not 
more remarkable than the variety 
of costume ; every canton has its 
distinguishing habit ; and while 
each differs from the other, all of 
them have a character peculiar to 
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dresses of any other notion in mo- 
dern Europe. Many of the female 
fashions are very becoming ; and I 
have seen some girls, so accoutred, 
who would have excited the praises 
of admiration even in London or 
in Paris. In some parts of Swit- 
rerland, the women wear large 
straw hats, ornamented with roses 
and wild flowers: in others, black 
beavers, with gold bands. Their 
hair is sometimes folded in tresses 
round their heads ; sometimes en- 
closed in plaits, which are so long 
as to reach their feet ; and some- 
times covered by a black lace cap 
of singular shape. Their jackets 
are of different forms and different 
colors. A short petticoat here 
discovers a red stocking, with a 
wooden slipper ; and there, a white 
one, with a black leather sandal 
o peculiar form. In short, the 
eccentricities of dress are innume- 
rable: and in traveling tn this coun- 
try, a man may easily imagine 
himself at a masquerade. 

“ The appearance of the people, 
with some exceptions, is respect- 
able, There seems still to reign 
much comfort, independence, and 
general ease. 

“ The houses in most of the vil- 
lages are of wood, and are fre- 
quently built without chimneys,— 
the smoke being allowed to make 
its way through the windows, 
This is an inconvenience not aris- 
ing from poverty, for many of the 
houses so constructed belong to 
persons in affluent circumstances, 
and contain rooms of some extent, 
but occasioned by the prevalence 
of long usage, which has not yet 
yielded to the improvements of the 
present day. 

“The Swiss are a tall, athletic, 
hardy race cf mea: civil, reserved, 
and cauttors in all the: proceed- 
mgs: much attached to their own 
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country and customs; zealous ad- 
vocates of rational freedom; in- 
clined to military exertion; and 
entertaining a violeat antipathy 
to their neighbours and oppressors, 
the French nation. Having given 
them this character, it is almost 
needless for me to add, that, if 
France wishes to sink the name of 
Switzerland into that of a depart. 
ment of the republic ‘ one and in- 
divisible,’ she can only succeed in 
her object by superior force : vo- 
luntarily this brave people will 
never become the vassal of that or 
any other country whatever. 

“ Westrolled yesterday evening, 
after our arrival at Geneva, ac- 
companied by some American 
friends, to see the junction of the 
Rhone and the Arve, which takes 
place very near the town. This 
promenade is delightful; and the 
object which we went to see tully 
answered our expectation. 

“On returning, just before we 
entered the gates, we found a party 
of English gentlemen playmg at 
cricket. This sport, new in the 
country where it was now exhibit- 
ed, excited no little portion of Ge- 
nevese curiosity. 

“As we proceeded towards our 
inn, we passed by the house where 
Rousseau was born. It is now a 
barber’s shop, and is a mean shab- 
by building, Over it is written, on 
a brass dane, ‘Ici naquit Jean 
Jacques Rousseau.” You will rea- 
dily believe that I looked on this 
humble roof with more interest 
than I have often experienced on 
viewing the proudest palaces. The 
birth of genius fully entitles it to 
the notice and observation of all 
strangers who have becn moved 
by the animated language or enter- 
tained with the eccentricities of that 
exqaordinary man.” 
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Accounr of Veapun, and the OceurAtions of the Encuise 
detained there. 


[From Mr. Forses’s Lerrers from France.) 


“ Verdun, Decem. 17, 1803. 

és S we had but one day 

more for our specified 
arrival at this place, and twenty 
leagues to travel, we were obliged 
to depart at so early an hour as to 
prevei.t us from seeing distinctly 
any part of Chalons, which its a 
considerable town, and capital of 
the department of the Maine. ‘The 
first four posts from thence to Or- 
beval offered little worthy of re- 
mark but the church of a village 
about two leagues on our journey, 
whose exterior presents one of the 
finest examples of the enriched go- 
thic I had ever seen. ‘Tradition, 
for I have no historical evidence, 
states it to have been built by the 
English, when in possession of this 
part of France; and this circur- 
stance, whether founded in fact 
or not, rendered it an interesting 
object to me. On approaching 
Orbeval we passed the heights of 
Valmy, from whence the Prussian 
army, Which was supposed to be 
on its merch to Paris to remstate 
Louis XVI. on histhrone, so unex- 
pected |y retreated im September 
1792, and that excellent prince left 
to fall a sacrifice to the Jacobm 
faction. The next stage brought 
us to St. Mevehould, the spot in 
which the hing was discovered in 
his flight from Paris to Montmedi. 
This sad catastrophe, from which 
such astream of horrors has flowed, 
is too well known for me to repeat 
its melancholy history. Drouet 
the postmaster, who made the fatal 
discovery, is, at this’time, the de- 
puty prefect of the place. On de- 
secnding the heiy hts from St.Mene- 

S 


honld we left the department of the 
Marne, for that of the Meuse, of 
which Verdun is a principal town, 
and proceeded onward to Clermont 
en Argonne, a place of litttle con. 
sequence, but in the road to it 
the face of the country changed 
from dreary plains to all the pleas- 
ing variety of hill and dale, domes. 
tic cultivation and forest scenery, 
This beautiful country, however, 
did not continue, but that through 
which we since passed is well cul. 
tivated, and appeared to possess a 
considerable population. 

“ “Lhe day had closed before we 
reached Verdun, when we stopped 
at the barrier, and, after our pass- 
port had been examined, we were 
ordered to alight and walk to the 
citadel; but, from the darkness 
and rain of the night, were permit- 
ted to return to our carriage, which, 
attended by two soldiers, conveys 
ed us through gates and over draws 
bridges to the quarters of the com- 
mandant ; where we were all exa- 
muned as to country, age, protes- 
sion, &c. My portrait was then 
taken gratis for the third time, and 
our visit concluded with being in- 
formed, that I must not pass the 
town gates, but might walk on the 
ramparts: that I must appear at 
the hotel de ville every morning at 
ten o’clock, and repair to my lodg- 
ing every night at the tolling of the 
great bell of the cathedral. Thus 
ended our journey to \ erdun, 
where, for the first time, n rather 
an eventful life, I find myself de- 
prived of my liberty, and confine 
within the walls of a iortress. 

« Verdun, 
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© Verdun, Decem. 31, 1803: 

« Hap I written to you under 
first impressions, I should perhaps 
have troubled you with little more 
than an account of my unpropitious 
journey to this place; no very 
amusing subject, I assure you: T 
have therefore waited till I have 
the satisfaction to inform you that 
we are settled in a comfortable 
lodging, with a physician’s family, 
to whom we were recommended 
from Paris; which, considering 
there are eight hundred English 
already here, and more expecte “dd, 
isno trifling acquisition. We have 
also been able to procure music, 
drawing, French, and dancing- 
masters for my daughter. Parisian 
ercellence is not to be expected in 
Verdun masters: Vestris Gemiand- 
ed a louis per lesson for dancing 
at Paris; here, M. Boriquet, the 
first professor in the place, humbly 
asked only ten sous: the drawing- 
master, h: wing studied stx years at 
Rome, expects fifteen pence, and 
for music we are to give a shilling 
alesson. Mons. Har pin, the French 
master, is professor of the belles 
lettres in the college, and formerly 
professor of chemistry at the cen- 
tral school of Verdun: he was a 
priest before the revolution, when, 
beiny absolved from his vows, he 
married; and is now the fii er 
of atamily. The singing-master 
has been forty years one of the 
choristers at the cathedral, a wor- 
thy old gentleman; who tells us 
many sad stories of revolutionary 
pluensy at Verdun: among ethet 
Wanton sallies, he saw a nit Seas 
party emer the church, procced 


to the sacred repository of t ie Cone 
secrated waters for the Eucharist, 
and Rive tho Sse hy ily S) m bols to he 


CALCH by the dog rs they | had bre ucht 
in { )} the purpos > 


We might certainly have been 


in a more uncomfortable situation 3 
but, stul, it as rather trying toa 
British spirit to be compelled to ap- 
pear every morning at the gene. 
ral ap pel of the E nglish, a id at 
nine in the evenu fs when the great 
bell of the cathedral toil s, to be 
compelled to repair t oO our lodz- 
INgrsy OF be sent to prison, A wa! Ik 
without the gates ts at present pro- 
hibited; at the same time the pro- 
menades within the wails are plea- 
santer than most of those which I 
have seen in fortified places. ‘The 
town stands on very unequal 
ground: the citadel, cathedral, 
and episcopal palace, are on the 
summit of a loity hill, in the vict- 
nity of shady walks, and fine pro- 
Spects ; particularly from the gur- 
ns of the episcops ul 3 residence, 
od the adjacent parade. The 
bishop’s palace, now inhabited by 
the sous-preiet, and many of the 
best houses, are situated on the 
summit ef the hill near the cathe. 
dral; on ts acclivity, and imme- 
diately surrounding it, Is the rest of 
the town 3 whic! 1 consists of several 
streets, with many good houses 
and well-farnished shi pS; particite 
larly those selling liqueurs and cone 
fectionary, for which Verdun is 
famous. ‘The convents and nune 
ncries, tormerly amountiny to cigh- 
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meadows with great rapidity ; and 
in ics principal stream and ditic- 
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reit branches, ROTTS several novy 


cascades over the artificial preci- 
pices from which it rushes into th 

town. Here the ramparts are shad- 
ed by large tTCeS, and the walks 
through the meadows planted with 
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osicrs, Willows, and alders, a scene 
very unlike the interior of a fortress, 
and bearing a t resemblance to 
Dhirboy in,the East Indies, where I 
so long resided among the peaceful 
Brahmins. Such is the place of 
our captivity.” 


* Verdun, Jan. 29, 1804. 

 T EMBRACE a sale Opportunity 
to thank you for your letter dated on 
Christmas day; which I received 
unopened. What a treasure of kind- 
ness and comfortable intelligence 
from our friends and native home! 
We are here kept in total ignorance 
of what passes in the political world 
on both sides of the channel; the 
newspapers of this country give us 
no authentic intelligence ; atid not 
an English one have we scen since 
the month of June, except the 
scurrilous Argus, or London re- 
viewed in Paris; which is print- 
ed in English, and published three 
times a week; but as it is the 
only vehicle by which we can ob- 
tain intelligence of any kind from 
England, ] am among the subscri- 
bers to this infamous paper. 

“We hear various reports con- 
cerning the Verdun captives, who 
at present amount to near eight 
hundred, some of whom are daily 
removing to Biche and Charle- 
mont; but I give such rumour no 
credit ; sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. We continue to be 
favoured with good health and 
spirits; my personal restrictions 
are few ; for general Wirion has 
lately excused me from appearing 
at the municipality more than once 
in five days, and given me permis- 
sion to walk or ride out of the gates 
when I please; but the weather, 
@ver since our arrival, has been too 
rainy and tempestuous to enjoy 
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that satisfaction. In the meas 
time we amuse ourselves as much 
as we can within the walls; but 
that you may exactly know our 
situation, I will give you a short 
sketch of one Verdun day, which 
may serve for a general diary, as 
the days here succeed each other 
with little variety, except from the 
hopes, fears,-and anxieties, which 
our peculiar destiny naturally sug. 
gests. 

* About nine o’clock, after at. 
tending the appel, we breakfast a 
PAnglaise. My daughter then 
attends to her studies. Her mo. 
ther looks to her domestic engage. 
ments ; and my hours pass on in 
a succession of reading, writing, 
and drawing. At three my bro- 
ther joins us on the public prome- 
nade, a dry and shady eminence, 
in the midst of meadows, gardens, 

roves, water-falls, and rivers, al- 
though within the walls of a = 
tison ; we dine together at hive, 
and in the evening are often joined 
by our English acquaintance, and 
a very few French visitors. We 
are happy in a small selection ef 
the former, with whom we can en- 
joy something of ‘the feast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul.’ We have 
here English gentlemen in the ar- 
my, navy, law, physic, and divi 
nity ; and many — amiable, as 
well as highly qualified persons 
among them. A large college hall 
has also been permitted to be com- 
mediously fitted up as a place of 
public worship, where a numerous 
congregation assembles every Sun- 
day rremrees f one of the clergy- 
men has undertaken to perform the 
sacred offices of our church, and 
is occasionally assisted by his cle- 
rical brethren who are among our 
fellow-prisoners. The genera oa 
by way of entertaining the Engh 
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the theatre at Verdun is now con- 
sently open, either for the come- 
dy or opera : he has also encourag- 
ed a subscription-ball, concert, and 
other amusements ; among them 
[ wish I was not under the neces- 
sity of adding a gaming-table : 
these, with many, will certainly ren- 
der captivity less irksome ; but the 
English and French do not asso- 
ciate well together in their diver- 
sons: L think, indeed, the separation 
is gradually increasing ; and if we 
have no spies among ourselves, 
we shall perhaps be the happier 
for it. 

“ After a very slight supper we 
close the day by reading the best 
of books, and joining in grateful 
adoration to that being who gra- 
cously hears the prayer ef the pri- 
soners.” 


“ Verdun, Fels. 13, 1804. 

“ ] sHou.p sooner have acknow- 
ledged your kind favour accompa- 
nyingthe [lenriade, had I possessed 
asingle topic to render a letter m- 
feresting or entertaming. You, 
who reside in the gay metropolis, 
have no idea of the monotony which 
reigns in a fortress cut off from all 
communication with the rest of the 
world: day succeeds to day with- 
out variety, and this scene ot duil 
wniformity is only interrupted by 
thedreadtul anxiety Which pervades 
some minds, when informed that, 
for the delinquency of a few indi- 
viduals, who have effected their 
escape, prisons, dungeons, bolts, 
and bars, are preparing for thei 
unfortunate countrymen. Lowe 
ever, asthe French papers intorm 
you that we are eating, drinking, 
dancing, singing, and playing all 
day | ny, i will jeave you to draw 
your own c neciusions . and assure 
you that your frtends from the Ho- 
1806. 
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tel de la Rochefoucault, in whose 
welfare you so kindly interest your- 
self, are neither depressed by the 
rumours of increased severity, nor 
elated with the hope of a speedy 
deliverance, reperts of which are 
sometimes circulated among the 
listening crowds of captives, and 
cause a momentary gleam of joy 
to gladden their hearts. The ex- 
pectation of our freedom has how- 
ever a very different effect upon 
the generality of the Verdunois, 
especially the shopkeepers who are 
fattening at our expence; having 
raised the price of their commodi- 
ties almost double since our arri- 
val: nevertheless, Verdun is alto- 
gether a cheap place, as you will 
readily believe when you have look- 
ed over the table accompanying 
this letter; and on which you may 
rely, as 1 took considerable paims 
to obtain a correct account. It is 
calculated that the English spend 
here several thousand pounds a 
week, which is a gold mine of some 
consequence to a Freneh provincial 
town, where not long ago the offi- 
cers upon garrison duty had a 
dinner of three removes, a dessert, 
and a bottle of wine each, for thirty- 
six livres per month; anda fumi- 
ly could live ina good style, and 
keep a horse and cuvrioliet, tor an 
hundred pounds a year, It is not 
so with the Enelish, though they 
cannot complain of the charces 
being exorbitant: our small fami- 
ly, for instance, is comfortably ac- 
commodated in a first Hoor, con- 
sisting of four rooms well furnished, 
together with «a coach-house, stue 
bles and oth 4 conveniences, andiure 
provided with linen, glass, and 
china-ware, atu guinea a week, We 
have a plentiful dinner, and drink 
Champagne and other good wines, 
at four louis a week: adding two 
miore for fucl, washing, grocery 
N and 
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and other necessaries, we can for 
one guinea a day partake of the 
enioyments of animal life : intellec- 
tual feasts, indeed, and above all, 
sweet liberty with all her ineffable 
charms, must for the present re- 
main amongst the pleasures of ima- 
eination. Weare indeed informed, 
that when the English have spent 
a little more of their money in Ver- 
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dun, they will be ordered — 
other poor town, that it m 
enriched in the same manner ; 
Verdun having been highly favour. 
ed by Bonaparte, in consequence of 
a petition from the inhabitants 
complaining of cheir poverty, sincea 
large part of the garrison was 
withdrawn to join the army of En. 
gland.” 


ay be 
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Lisperation from Verpuy. 


[Trom the Sanie.] 


“* June 4, 1804, 

“ JELK succceds week, but 

W no answer have I yet 
received from the national in- 
stitute, or his excellency the war 
minister ; perhaps ‘they are so en- 
grossed at Paris by their new dig- 
nities, and preparations for the im- 
perial coronation, that all affairs 
ot lessconsequence are procrastinat- 
ed sine dies thus hope languishes : 
the summer advances, aud both 
Bareges, and England, appear at 
a distance. Our journey to Va- 
sennes has given offence to the 
higher powers, and the English 
are now prohibited from extending 
their walks and rides beyond two 
leagues from the gates of Verdun, 
This is indeed of little consequence, 
as nothing can be less interesting 
than the general face of the coun- 
try, or more dull than the towns 
and villages in this part of France: 
but, as ] have already mentioned, 
we sometimes enjoy a pleasant spot 
in the woody regions, which come 
pose our bovidary. M. Cajot, the 
gentieman whose house we occupy, 
was formerly inspector of the 
forests, and, having a perfect know- 
ledge ot the country, kindly points 


out every thing that may be agree. 
able to our taste. ‘I’ him | am in- 
debted for most of my rural sketch. 
es, and particularly for a day of 
tranquillity and repose in the forest 
of 'lowane, four or five miles from 
hence, which he described not only 
for the picturesque beauty of the 
woods, but for the ruins of an her- 
mitage, an image of the Virgm 
venerated by pilgrims, and a sacred 
fountain springing among therocks, 
and fertilizing the meadows of 
Bourraux, a farm in the adjacent 
valley, which we, made our head 
quarters. ‘The idea was pleasing, 
nor did the reality disappoit us: 
we lett our carnage at the farm, 
when tollowing the course of a 
rivulet we reached its source at the 
foot of the woody hills, which sud. 
denly terminate the valley. The 
fountain is small, but its Jimpid 
current has becn for ages celebrat- 
ed for its miraculous virtues 
healing fevers, for which it was Jor 
merly much frequented. Az pre- 
sent, I believe, a certain portion 
of cortex Peruviana is thought ta 
be a more efficacious igbniuge- 
On the mossy banks above '% “4 
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fund che decaying shrine of the 
Virgin, and her mutilated image 
enwreathed with garlind’s of How. 
ers. While w: were contemplating 
these objects, the distant sounds of 
yocal and instrumental myasic salut- 
edus: and soon after, we beheld, 
on the surrounding hills, a long 
processkan of priests and choristers, 
with silken banners and crucifixes, 
attended by the peasants in their 
best attire, returning from the Vir- 
gin of the Fountain, to finish their 
solemn rites atthe church. It was 
the Féte Dieu, or Corpus Christi, 
one of the most sacred festivals in 
the Romanchurch. This gave an 
interest tothescene. From the foun- 


qin, a steep narrow path, through 


thick emboweriny wood, led us 
to the hermitage, or rather the re- 
mains of this sacred edifice, which 
many centuries was the successive 
residence of one of those religious 
characters, whothink it more 1feces- 
sary to their own salvation, to lead 
a lite of solitude and penance, than 
by fulfilling the usetul and delizht- 
ful duties cf social and domestic 
life. Phikbert, the last of these 
anchorites, died suddenly at the 
age of ninety, as he was ascending 
the heights with a pitcher of water 
from the sacred spring ; and a cross 
indicates the place of his sepulture. 
It has been somewhat mutilated 
by revolutionary barbarism, and 
the hermitage and its other append- 
ages were nearly destroyed. Some 
flowers still wildly spring on the 
site of the adjoining earden, sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of 
wood, except in front of the her 
mitage, which, overlooking the 
nether groves, comm ands an exten- 
sive View of ten leagues over a rich 
and ferule country, where you 
Cistinguish Etain, L’anguy, and 
other towns, with upwards of six- 
ty villages. Such was the situation 
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selected by the anchorites for their 
humble abode, where they were 
constantly visited and fed by a con- 
course of pilgrims of both sexes, 
attracted by their reputed sanctity, 
and the salutary ehects of the sa- 
cred waters,”’ 
* Verdun, June 11, 1804. 

“ LLons since should I have an- 
swered your kind note, accompa- 
nying the letter from sir Joseph 
Banks, but I had too much reason 
to suppose you would not receive it : 
and I wished also to send you some 
satisfactory intelligence. Some 
weeks ugo U received a very polite 
letter from monsieur Cuvier, secre- 
tary to the national institute at 
Paris, with an assurance of every 
exertion being made in my favour 
with the minister of war; but al- 
though his letter was dated on the 
19 Floreal, (9th of May) I have 
net yet heard any thing either di- 
rectly or indirectly, on the very in- 
teresting subject of my emancipa- 
tion. I must, however, acknow- 
ledve, that we enjoy here, from 
the amiable and excellent charac- 
ters of both sexes which form our 
society, every rational comfort and 
pleasure which our situation will 
admit. Among our chief privi- 
leves [ consider a regular and be- 
coming attendance on public wor- 
ship: we have five or six Englisle 
clergymen at Verdun, one of whom 
has taken on himself the stated pase 
toral office, and is occasionally as- 
sisted by two other clerical gentle- 
minen of great ment. 

“ Yesterday was the second com- 
memoration of the Fdte Dhicu, 
when the whole city was converted 
into a forest: the neighbouring 
woods were despiled of their ho- 
nours to decorate the streets of 
Verdun, and conceal the walls of 
the houses ; while the niarket-place 
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and oven spaces were filled 
with bowers, hermitayes, cascades, 
groves, and gardens, st: rounding 
temporary altars, enri hed with 
images, crucifixes, pictures, | whted 


cane les, and all the ap pe nd: ires ot 


the Roman worship. ‘The whole 
was enlivencd by living shepherd- 
esses, selected from the pretest 
children in Verdun, each haying 
a lamb adorned with flowers and 
ribbands, and embowcred in the 
verdant recesses. ‘Lhey were also 
attended by little boys, clad in 
skins, tending the sane = cent 
wnimals, in reference to the 
Baptist. The parishes a with 
each other in the splendour and ex- 
ions, prepared 
for the religious procession iron: the 
cathedral; which, at different times 
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sister’s hear t. You need no assy. 
rances that mine beats in Unison ¢ 
and, in return, I will canse x, urs 
to overtiow with } yoy. LT can hard. 
ly hold my pen, or connect an idea 
tf tell you of our telicir : indeed 
li Was at first such an inpled an 
sation cf pam and plea ule, as al. 
most to prevent the power of ut. 


terunce: in short, your brot! 
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15 
tree. Yesterday evening | finish ed 
a letter to our valuable friend Dr, 
» and after keepir iy tt Open 
for several d: Lys, m hope s of better 
intelligence, [ closed it alme tin 
despair, as upwards of a month 
had elapsed, without any answer 
to therequest, through the national 
mstitute, for our liberation ; never 
had yi\ spirits been so depressed 
since the period of ow captivity, 
“At eight o'clock this n orming our 
bell rang, and one. of the gens. 
d aurmit S Was usiit re d up stars: his 
srg countenance indicated good 
news, and he communicated the 
elad tdings that general Wirion 
ad just retetved a letter from 
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passports should be ready ; even 
this very d. iy, it we thought proper. 
Kuowing myself now pertectly sate 
ander imperial favour and impe- 
rial mandates, and having several 
things to do, we have de! etre d our 
departure until the 19th, when we 
inend setting off for Paris, trom 
whence you may be sure of hearing 
avain trom us, 

«The gens-d’armes communi- 
cated the news of our liberation at 
the morning appel, when we re- 

ceived the warm and affectionate 
congratulations of our friends and 
fellow. -prisoners: tm which, I be- 
lieve, envy bud no share; yet, if 
any thing might excuse such an 
emotion, it was an occasion like 
the present. Somealloy, however, 
mast be mingled with all terres- 
tral blessings, and ours is imper- 
fect ty while I leave an only brother 
and his taumily In Captivity, Indeed, 
[ can a truly say our joy will not be 
complete until every one of our fel- 
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low-captives t Cd way live. 
** June 19, 1804, 

“Wirw sensitions bo siall not 
pr etend To cl CSC1 ri lye 9 | ain now seat. 
od beneath the shade of a poplar 
grove, near asmall cascade, with 
the cits de] of Verdun in my view, 
where | am waiting for the car- 
nae which is ‘to conduct my self 
and my family tw ned Seashore 5 
ani i from t thence, i trust, we shall 
soon be watted by a southern gale 
to the land of Liberty ; 

“* We rose early, having, even to 
thelast hour, many thiagsto do, and 
many kind friends to interrupt us 
nallour doings. The cathedral 
clock struck seven as I passed the 
gates of Verdun, and presented 
myself, for the last time, to the 
gens-d’armes at the barrier. We 


came to Verdun in the depth of 


winter, amidst rain and wind, and 
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depressed by i}}-forehodinesof ey ory 
kind ; white we leave rt inthe mi fet 
of summer, when nature is eiv and 
cheerful, and arrayed in the wr. 
most betty. Loam writing ina 
metdow of new mown hay, with 
a debehual prosnect all arouad 
me, and cheered by a choir of 
nightingales. The road before me 
is covered with peasants bearing 
their country commodities to the 
Verdun market; while their chil- 
dren are loaded with baskets of 
cherries and strawberries, with 
wie th the woods abound, 

‘ We proceeded on our journey 
to Chalons through a country al. 
ready described, which was now 
enriched with its summer dress, and 
enlivened by the active scene y of 
the hay-harvest. “The want of day. 
heht, and extreme fatieue both of 
body and mind, prevented our 
seetug Chalons in our way to Ver- 
dun >; wetactr tore took the fact nt 
opportunity of viewing all that it 
offers to the Pits Ine tr: iveller. Ty) ne 
ises are, im general, ancient 

ture; but the prefecture and 
uldings, are im a 
good style ef mod rh are hit tecture. 
| nts had been either de- 
troyed or converted to ordinary 


purposes, bat the churches have 
been suffired to remam The 
wires of the cathedral are pecu- 
Marly light and eleeant, but the 


images and other - sculptures which 

Ch ith red the ext: TIOT, were destroy- 
ed at the revolution, and within, 
its appearance 1s very inferjor to 
the general figure of the French 
churches. ‘This place is recovering 
very fast from all other revolu- 
tionary injuries, and has a const- 
derable trade in silk and woollen 
stuils, in linen and other manufac 
tures. Itis sitrated onthe Marne 
and is also washed by two inferior 
rivers; but its communication with 
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the capital by water takes the cir- 
cuit of an hundred leagues ; while, 
by land, its distance is no more 
than forty-one. The walls, bridges, 
and public edifices, are m an 
wctual state of reparation; and 
every circumstance, within our ob- 
servation, indicates a very thriving 
place. Chalons is often mentioned 
in the ancient history of France. 
Attila is related to have been defeat- 
ed on its plains; and it must live 
in every one’s recollection, that the 
Prussian army, on its marcli to- 
wards Paris, in the year 1792, re- 
ceived a cheek in its veeinity, 
which destroyed the flattermg pro- 
spects of the royalists. Nor can I 
forget its delicious wime, particu- 
Jarly the red Champagne, which 
gratifies the palate aud cheers the 
spirits of the captives of Verdun.” 
* Tune 20, 

“ Ar an early hour we proceeds 
ed to Jalonsto breakfast. It is no 
more than avilluge, but well known 
for its cakes, which retain their cate 
able state for twelve months, and 
are sentto Russia and other distant 
countries. ‘lwo posts onwards 
brought usto Epernay, a large old 
town en the banks of the Marne. 
It was taken by Henry LV, in 1592: 
and here it was that the murcschal 
Biron was killed while the king 
was leaning on his shoulder. The 
country through which we passed 
produces abundance of grain, pota- 
toes, and pulse, with vines on the 
Uplands ; but we could not but be 
sensible of that want of animation 
which distinguishes the landscapes 
of England. We met very few per- 
sons on the rouds, and saw no cat- 
tle at any distance from the vil- 
lages. 

“ Epernay ts situated between 
lofty hills covered with vineyards, 
which extend w Aye, Hauteviile, 
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and other towns mn Champagne, 
celebrated for the finest wine, and 
from whence the royal cellars were 
tormerly supplied. On leaving 
this place, we ascended the hills, 
when a very rich and ever-vary ng 
prospect presented itself tors. Hilf 
and dale, wood and water, corn- 
fields and vineyards, gardens and 
orchard Sy successively composed it; 
with an interspersion of towns and 
villages, modern chateaus, and the 
ruined towers of ancient castles ris- 
mg above the gloom of groves 
which clothe the sides of the moun- 
tans. Fhe Marne, both in its di- 
stant and approaching meanders, 
completed the scene. The ruins 
of the castle of D’arey was, how- 
ever, my favourite spot in this de- 
lightfal part of our journey. In 
two posts we arrived at Port 2 Bin- 
son on the Marne, whose trade is 
in wood and charcoal, and from 
thenee proceeded through Dor- 
mans, a small town, with some 
handsome public buildings, to the 
romantic village of Paroy : the road 
Was oceasionally regaled with the 
fragrance of the beans in full bins- 
som, Whimsically planted among 
the vines, and ts bordered with wal- 
nut and cherry-trees. At Dormans 
we quitted the department of the 
Marne, for that of the Aisne, ab 
ready mentioned ; but the romance 
scenery of the former, ina great 
measure, continued till we reached 
Chateau ‘Chierry, whieh appearing 
tu be an ancient and interesting 
place, we were induced to remain 
there the rest of the day. The 
yuins of its castle, the towers ot 
the churches, the large barracks 
and other lofty buildings, rendered 
ita striking object as we viewed tb 
at a distance: but it did not an- 
swer our expectation. [ts strects 
however, are clean, the inhabitants, 
particularly the womens remar ke 

ably 
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ably neat in their persons, no very 
common aietacial circumstance ; 
and it gave birth to La Fontaine. 
The castle is converted into a pri- 
son, and when visited by some 
English gentlemen in their way to 
Verdun t they found two of their 
countrymen confined there in sepas 
rate cells, and in extreme distress. 
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They declared that they were alto. 
gether ignorant of the cause of 
their continement: but we h ave 
since heard that they had first he. 
trayed their own country, and had 
afterwards become objects of SUSpi- 
cion to the rovernment which had 


received their traitorous services.” 
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On certain Evemenrs of Grammar. 


[From Mr. Barxon’s Lectures 


o HE only remaining circum. 
stance concerning gender, 

of importance sufficient to attract 
attention im an inquiry so general 
as the present, is the principles 
which seem to have guided the prac- 
tice, both of the azcients and 
moderns, in the classification of 
nouns expressive of substances of 
no sex. The proper arrangement 
would have been, to have made all 
nouns, not naturally sienificant of 
sex, of no gender. ‘1 ins, however, 
found not to be the case; for 
manv of these nouns are elevated 
to the rank of males or females 
Two anralovies which influenced 
the conduct of antiquity, still ap- 
pear fo reyulote the practice of the 
French aid ttalians, and even ot 
ourse! ves, when we pers mit) » OF AS- 
en gender totmantmate substances, 
‘lhe former regarded termination ; 
he latter stunttiicention. [fa noun 
had a masculine termination, if was 
raised to the masculine gender, 
thoup rho il 1) 8 rit ed ho O her claim 
to tha’ _— ence. According- 


ly, wentus : Ay Marri are masculine 


in Lati n, divog and syaucd¢ inGreck. 
lor no beaaot reason were nouns 
often remitted to the feminine gen- 
der, as semita, caihedra, Tuva, 
(ay aicd. So powertt ul, sume- 
Umes, was this principle, as to 
counteract even the analogy of 
wture, and to banish to the neuter 


gender, nouns which, from their 
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signification, ought to hare been 
m: ade masculine or tem! ~ ee, TY 
mancipium li) atin, and @ r 6 OR AC 
in Greek, bot h significant of 4 ha. 
man creature, were banished to the 
class of neuters, on account of their 
termination. In French, madbus 
is masculine, and ma 
fora similar reason. 
“ But signification c¢ 
to have guided the French, in as. 
sioning genders fo words expressive 
of neuter substances ; and the En. 
vlish, when they personify. Hence 
nouns, natural lly neuter, “a denot- 
ing something nowerful, vigorous, 


adie tem une, 


rahe " 
iClTV See ryys 


Or enerectics as fonnerre, cing, 
fraiispori, are arranged among mas- 
culines; while nouns, signific int 


of capacity, or s mething prolific, 


heautiiul, OT pa nV, ads ‘aleur, 
v rtu, moniarne, mer, are associated 


with the class of feminines. But 
e Many excep- 
tions in the French language. 

“& Articles and adjectives are em- 
ployed to restrict aad explain sub- 
stantives s and before we relinquish 
this branch of ow aut ct, they are 
entitled tosome portion ot attention, 

«© Articles are little words prefix 
ed to substantives, orto other parts 
of spee ‘ch, used as or ees to 
enlargeorc ircumscerbe their me i 
in. The pu irpose eae TV, will 
re readily understood from the 

following simple theory. When 


we survey apy abject we pever saw 


be LOTe, 
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before, or speak about an object 
with which we are not intimately 
acquainted, the first thing we do 
to distinguish or ascertain it, ts to 
refer it tO its species, or to class it 
with other objects of its species, of 
which we have the knowled*e. 
For instance, we would say, a tree, 
a house, a horse, a mon, when we 
wished to denote 
these classes which we had never 
before seen, 2nd of which we knew 
nothing but its species from its ap- 
pearance. These objects are in- 
dividuals of the species called érees, 
houses, horses, Or mens and must 
therefore possess the common quali- 
ties of thai ‘ir respective species. 

“ But, on surveying the same ob- 
jects a secondtime, and recollecting 
our former acquaintance with them, 
or their own pe euliar proper tie Sy 
we would not express our sentiments 
of them in the same language we 
did at first. Besides reterring them 
to their species, we wouk { now 
Sit rity the additional ideas of hav- 


ing formerly seen them, and ot 


having been made acquie nted with 
their nature, or distinction ; and 
would theretore ¢ mploy the follow- 
ing phraseolorry, the tree, the house, 
the notee, the man. “Lhe article a 
iscalled indeti: nite, because tt reters 
the object t , species only, and 

ptions of it no 
farther than the common qualities 
of the spevies extend. The article 
the 18 called definite, because it 
discriminates the object to which it 
is prefixed from all others of the 
sume species, and denotes our pre- 
vious acquaintance with it, or its 
own particular characteristics. A 
kin: ¢, a commander, a bookseller, 
express any individuals of the order 
of men called kings, commanders, 
booksellers. But the king, the 
commander, the bookseller, cireume 


deno': . o:r conce 


any individual of 
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scribe the expres ssi My and si rn ify 
the king of a oo ilar naiton, ihe 
commander of a particular army, 
the bookseller of pec ali ir crmmnence 
or of some particular town, 

“In respect of articles, our own 
is, perhaps, the most periect lan- 
guage in the world. The Greek, 
the Freach, the Italian, and the 
Spanish, possess only the definite 
article. ‘The Gree! ASy indeed, SUP. 
plied the place of the indefinite ar- 
ticle, by the absence of the detinite ; 
the Italians, the Spaniards, and the 
French, by the adjective one. The 
Romans neither had articles, nvr 
supplied the place of them by any 
c xpedient. ‘hetr conduct, in this 
instance, is One cause of the hesi- 
tation aud suspense to which the 
reader is sometimes reduced ia 
pt rusing their splendid, but ocea- 
sionally equivocal language. A fev 
examples will illustrate these re- 
marks, 

“The following phrase, amicus 
imperatoris, admits no fewer Uiau 
tour different imterpretations. It 
may denote either, a friend of a 
commander, a triend of the com. 
mander, the triend of the com- 
mander, or the triend ot a com- 
mander. The Latin reader must 
collect from the context which of 
these interpretations it is proper to 
preter. He can receive no assist- 
ance irom the words themselves. 
The Greek language would distin- 
erin h the first sense by the words 
Dirss rE, LGVOS, the second by Poros 
Td rye usvos, Lue third by 0 pias Te 
TrVELOVOS, and the last, by piros 
yysuoves. The French would ex- 
pr ress the first meaning, by wn aw 
d’un chef; the sv ‘cond, by un ami du 
chef, the third, by Panu du chef, and 
the last, by ?am d'un chef. Again, 
the phrase, prabe mihi panem, May 


be translated either, Give me bread, 
that 
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that is, bread in opposition to su- 
~ 

Rar Or wine, OF, Give me the bread, 
which is used at the table. ‘The 
Greek language can distinguish 
these meanings, and, to convey 
the former, would employ the 
words, 645 5s acrov, but to convey 
the Jucter, the words 235 pas roy 
aczov. ‘he French would express 
the former, by donnez moi du pain, 
the latter, by donnex mot le pan. 
The phraseology of Italyand Spam, 
on this occasion, is perfectly analo- 
gous to that of France. 

“ Between adjectives and par- 
ticiples there is no difference, ex- 
cept that the latter, along with 
their primary signification, denote 
the additional idea of trme. Both 
serve to notify the qualities or at- 
tributes, and to define or illustrate 
the meaning, of substantives. ‘Vhus 
the qualities of a man are, black, 
white, young, old, strong, weak, 
tall, little; of a horse, black, brown, 
white, prey, fat, lean, switt, slow; 
which qualities all tend to describe 
or distinguish the man or the horse 
of which we speak, and to dis- 
criminate them from all others of 
their species. I have already made 
remarks on the genders of adjec- 
tives; it remaims only to ofler afew 
observations on their comparison. 

« All adjectives that denote qua- 
Jities susceptible of augmentation or 
diminution, and almost all qualhi- 
ties are so, are susceptible of com- 
parison. It ts unnecessary to criti- 
cise the propriety of the erammati- 
cal word comparison, or to inquire 
whether it can be applied to what 
is called the positive deeree, or the 
adjective itselt. We have no leisure 
to serutinize or to rectify the loose 
and scholastic language of gram- 
Marians, and must, therefore, be 
satished with expressing what the 
subject calls us to explain. 
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“Tt was of great consequence iq 
the formation of language, never 
to descend farther to particulars 
than was absolutely necessary ; be. 
Cause tt More completely preserved 
the simplicity of expression, and 
rendered communication more easy 
and expeditious. Tor this reason, 
though the degrees of augmentation 
ot which a quality is susceptible 
may be almost infinite, yet the 
framers of languages have been 
content with marking two stages 
only of these degrees. By the 
former is signified, that of two 
qualities compared, one is greater 
than the other; by the latter is 
understood, that of any larger 
number of qualities than two com- 
pared, one is the greatest among 
them. It will easily be perceived, 
that the former of these stages 1s 
called the coinparative deeree ; the 
latter, the superlative. ‘These two 
stages have been found suflicient 
for all the purposes of social com- 
munication ; and if more minuteness 
Were sometimes necessary, such as 
twice, thrice, a hundred times 
greater, it was thought preferable 
te notify them, by concomitant 
words, rather than to encumber 
language, by adopting more stages 
of comparison than were common. 
ly requisite. The ancient languages 
express these degrees of con 
parison chiefly by adding termi- 
nations to the adjectives themselves. 
The modern languages incline 
more to signify them by auxiliary 
words. 

« Having explained the theory 
of nouns, both substantive and ad- 
jective, it will, perhaps, 5 Lee 
unnecessary, that 1 should cetam 
you with an illustration of pres 
nouns; the use of them being, # 
their name implies, to occupy “is 
place of nouns, in order to prevent 
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too frequent and disagreeable re- 
petitions ot che same word: AS, how- 
ever, there is something singular, 
hoih in the syntax aod inflections of 
pronouns, it will not, I presume, 
be a misappitcation of our time, to 
offer concervng them a few obser- 
vations. 

« Pronouns are 2 source of very 
ereat convenience and variety in 
language. Were it not for them, 
the substantive for which the pre- 
noun stands, must have been re- 
peated every teme there was occa- 
sion to mention it, and the verbs of 
all languages would have had much 
less variety of termination than 
they possess. Suppose the contents 
of the following sentence were to 
be expressed without the use of 
prononns : ‘Cesar loved his coun- 
try, hisfamily, and his friends; but 
his ruling passion was ambition, 
and he sacrificed to it all his attach- 
ments and hts duties.’ It must 
have appeared in this very aukward 
torm: *Cwsar loved Casar’s coun- 
try, Cxsar’s family, aad Cresar’s 
frends: but Cesar’s ruling passion 
wasambition, and Cesar sacrificed 
to ambition, all Cresar’s attach. 
ments, and all Czesar’s duties.’ 
Suppose, agam, Cesar to have 
addressed the senate, by a letter 
couched in the following terms: 
‘I concent to disband my army, 
provided you will order my enemy 
Pompey to dismiss his. I cannot 
come to Rome im safety without 
my army, while he retains his near 
the city ;? and that he had been 
obliged to convey the same senti- 
ments without the aid of pronouns. 
He must have employed the fol- 
lowing words: ¢ Cxsar consents to 
disband Crrsar’s army, provided 
the senate will orderCxsar’s enemy, 
Pompey, to dismiss Pumpey’s 
army. Cxrsar cannot cometo Rome 
M satety without Casu’s amy, 
+ 
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while Pompey retains Pompey’s 
army near the city.’ 

“Tt is plain, from these examples 
that without the use of pronouns, 
the repecition of nouns would have 
been intolerable ; and that all verbs 
would have been restricted to the 
third part of the variety of ter- 
minations they now possess. They 
could have retained only the tere 
minations peculiar to the third 
persons of the singular and plural 
numbers. Beeause the noun require 
ing the third person of the verb to 
follow it; and the noun being al- 
ways repeated without any substi- 
tution of the provoun; the first 
and second persons of verbs which 
correspond to the pronouns of the 
first and second persons, would 
have been altogether unnecessary ; 
and, of course, must have been 
banished from the number of their 
tflections. 

“The pronoun / is satd to be 
of the first person, because the 
speaker or the writer employs it to 
denote himself, and to prevent the 
disagreeable repetitton of hts name. 
Thou, or you, ts called the pronoun 
ot the second person, because the 
speaker or the writer employs it to 
denote the person or thing address- 
ed, in order to prevent the too fre- 
quent recurrence of its name. ‘Te 
both these persons, the verbs of 
polished languages have adapted 
terminations, which contribute 
greatly to promote the variety and 
the precision of communication. 
I, she, #, are cal'ed pronouns of 
the third person, because they de- 
note some third thing, or person, 
which has been formerly mention- 
ed, but is not addressed. ‘They 
are employed, like the other pro- 
nouns, to prevent the too frequent 
appearance of the nouns for which 
they stand; but they have no ter- 
ninations of the verbs appropriated 
tu 
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to them. They correspond with 
the terminations required by the 
nouns whose places they supply. 
“'The sirbsrantive pronouns are 
more numerous in Ling tish, than 
m any other of the polished lan- 
guares, erther ancient or modern. 
The Greeks and Latins have only 
three such pronouns ; those of the 
first and second persons, /, thou ; 
and the reflected pronoun of the 
third person, se/, including all 
geiders. ‘The kiench, the Spani- 
ards, and the Italians, have four; 
f, thou, denoting the first and second 
persons; and, as they have no neuter 
genders, Ae, denoting the male, and 
she, the female of the third person. 
on 
the first and second PCrsons, /, the 125 
but preserving here, as inthe case 
of nouns, a strict accommodation 
to the genders of nature, they pre- 
sent, im the third person, Ae, to 
denote the male, se to denote the 
temaie, and a fitth, i, to denote 
every substance of no vender, or 
ot which the gender Is unl rnown. 
The pronoun i 1 perhaps the most 
general word in the laneuage, be- 
me employed to supply the plice 


ot all substantives, and even of 


things without names. ‘here ts 


not a thing in language, or m na- 
ture, which # may not represent. 
“In respect of the pronouns of 
the first and second persons, the 
merit of polished tongues ts nearly 
equal, In the ancient langiies, 
it is seldom necessary to produce 
them, astheyare readily suggested 
by the correspondent termimation 
ot the verb. In the modern lon- 
guages, tins liberty can sidom be 
mdulged without ambicuity or at: 
fectation, because Uie termenations 
of their verbs we not sutliciently 
varied, to distinguish with certainty 
one pronoun from another. In 
denoting the proneun of the third 
] 
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Ihe English have the pronouns of 












































person there is the greatest differs 


erice, and the merits of different 
lancuages are most di er nible, 

* Both the Greek and Latin Jan. 
Rurges are well provided with 
words forthis purposes arog. ixelvag, 
auros, idle, iste, bi: ey is; which 
are ali udjec oves, shave all the 


Varieties 0) Penaer, b tt in the 
siagular and plural numbers. Both 
the French a the btillans have 
two pronouns of the third person, 
and these in the plura. have likewis 
their varieties of gender. Onr own 
language ishere nota titth detective, 
owing to its rigid attachment’ to 
the simplicity of naure, which is 
the leading principle cf its structure. 
We have no adrective pronoun of 
the third person; and even the 
little variety we have in the singu- 
lar number is dimuitshed in the 
plural, 

“ Though we possess three pro- 
nouns, be, she, it, to express the 
thizd person in the singular num- 
ber, yet, unless the subject of dis 
course be a male or a female, or 
some inanimace substance personi- 
fied, we are not at liberty to de- 
note that subject by any other word 
than i; and as the far greater part 
of the occasions on which the third 
person must be employed, refer to 
other things than males, or females, 
or personitications, we are ina great 
measure restricted, even in the 
singular number, to the use of # 
alone. We are still more embar- 
rassed in the plural number, for he, 
he, it, have no other plural for 
them all than they, which also 1s 
destitute of all variety of gender. 

“The ambiguity resulting trem 
the nakedness of our language, 
respect of the pronouns ot the 
third person, is the chief detect, 
perhaps, to which it is obnoxious 
Open only the works of any of the 
principal writers of the latter par 
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ef the seventeenth century, parti- 
cularly the history of lord Claren- 
don, or the prose compositions of 
Milton, and they will be found in 
many places scarcely intelliyible, 
because the authors were oblived, 
from a deficiency of pronouns of 
the third person, to reter the same 
relative to diflerent antecedents in 
the same sentence. Similar inac- 
curacies, though less frequent, sull 
appear in the wi itings of our purest 
and most elegant authors. Indeed, 
any person in the jeast acc ustomed 
to correct composition, must be 
sensible that errors of this sort are 
the most dificult to be avoided in 
our langua "Ce 

“A singularity respecting the 
inflections of personal pronouns 
must not pass unnoticed. ‘They 
have almost all three cases, #@ no- 
minative, a genitive, and an iac- 
cusative : /, mine, mes th ily thine, 
thee; hey his, vim. Some gram- 
marians, however, contend, that 
mine, thine, tre not genitives, but 
pronominal adjectives employed 
instead oft M1» iby : but One of tWoO 
thingssmust be admitted ; either 
that they are real genitives, as our 
best grammiarians make them, or 
that they are used in a manmer die 
ferent fiom these adjectives, and 
without being conjoined with their 
substantives. For in the tollowir gv 
sentence, my cannot be substituted 
in the place Of mines *Lhis bock 
ismine.”” The nominative of the 
pronoun almest aiwavs appears be- 
fore ihe verb, and the accusative 
ation It and us no other of our 
substantives have accusatives, the 
syniax of the pronouns is the Oly 


t 
cuse in wh ch we discern the ten- 
dency of Gor Jan wee, (0 adopt 
the analog ‘ct the ancient lune 
Kuayres, b assr7nine to tne ac ive 
vero the government ol an accuse 


tive Case. 
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“T have now finished the dis- 
cussion of nouns, and their depend. 
ents, alticles, adjectives, particle 
ples, and pronouns, which deucte 
the first yreat branch of our know. 
ledge; the names and the nate 
of the substantives which exis: in 
matter orm the mind. I proceca to 
the discussion of verb, and its de- 
pendent adverb 3 which denete the 
second great branch of our kiow- 
ledge, the actions and enerpivs, 
with their modifications, which 
substances exert mrespect« { them. 
selves, or of one another. 

"hho radical characteristic of 
the verb is action or en ry. ] 
read, run, walk, ear, drink, sit, 
sleep, are all expre SI ls, dex larde 
tive Of seine Operation or cxertion 
performed by the creaiure or thing 
that is the nominative to the verb. 
very action imphes existence, and 
the activily or patience of some 
agent; end henee the common dee 
hnition of the verb, that it signifies 
to be, to do,ortosufier It is the 
most tatricate ot all the paris of 
spcech 5 and this imtricacy results 
unavoidably from the combinatton 
ol ideas it is employed to CNT S$, 
Let us consider the various circuin- 
stances Which must be commun 
cated by the word denotme an ac- 
tion, ‘The chict of these refer to 
time and manner. 

“In relating an action, i is not 
cufcrent for th< purposes ¢ { com. 
munication to sipnity barely ILS @\- 
1 tence ¢ it is « Limonly requisite 
to be more particular, and to joily 
whether it ts finished, ts fir ishing, 
} will be finished, Lience : “Ss 
the necessity that the verb, along 
with ihe signification of eiCliol, 
should hkev CXpress time. Put 
the manner abso of the execution 
ot the AaAcvION is olten of reat in. 
portance to be commurmicat d. kor 
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rated with deliberation, confidence, 
and resolution, or with embarrass- 
ment, hesitation, and suspicion ; 
whether he commanded the per- 
formance of the action, or signified 
only his inelination that it should 
be perfor med. Hence resulted the 
necessity, that the verb, along with 
the signification of action and time, 
shovtld also denote manner. You 
will easily perceive in these obser- 
vations the origin of the tenses and 
moods of verbs. 

“As it was necessary that the 
circumstances of time and manner 


should attend the signification of 


action; the next important step in 
the formation of language, was to 
determine by what means this com- 
bined communication should be 
accomplished. Oneot two methods, 
it seems, must have been adopted ; 
either to vary the terminations of 
the verb, or to conjoin with it 
auxiliary words, so as to convey 
these additional cireumstances.— 
The former of these methods, with 
a mixture of the latter, im the pas- 
sive form of their verbs, was em- 
ployed by the Greeks and Roman 
"The latter method, with a mixture 
of the former, in the active form 
of their verbs, has been adopted 
by the English, the Vrench, and 
the Italians. 

“The structure of the verb was 
rendeied still more complicated, 
because it was found requisite, that 
along with the signification of ac- 
tion, time, and manner, tt should 
also denote person and number, to 
adapt it for corresponding with the 
persons and numbers of nouns and 
pronouns with which it might be 
connected. ‘lo combine together 
sO many important articles im the 
inflections of one woid, required 
a degree of ingenuity, hich NO. 
thi me c “ould supply hut th c d Ise Cre 


pent and experience Oi AOOS, 
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“In respect of time, it mar 
perhaps be imagined, on the Gret 
view, that it would be sufficient for 
the purposes of communication, it 
the verb denoted the ceneral divi. 
sion of it, into past, present , and 
future; but a little experience 
would discover the Imperfection 
of this arrangement. The v¢ ry 
fleeting ni — » Indeed, of present 
time, made any subdivision of it 
both difficult and unnecessary; and 
for this reason all polished lan. 
ecuages, according to the general 
opinion of gramunarians, have in 
any mood one tense « nly Upper ptt 
ated to express it, A similar o- 
pinion seems to hewn muided the 
construction ot languay res for ex. 
pressing future time. ‘That future 
lime, including a long duration, 
was divisible into parts, Must soon 
” ive been perceived ; but the total 

enorance m which mankind are 
invelved con cerning actie ns that 
may take place in that period, must 
have divésted them of all disposi 
tion to mark differences of future 
time, or to provide language with 
tenses for that purpose. 

“ Hence appears the reason why 
all polished languages, expect the 
Greek, have also been contented 
with one tense, expressive of future 
time. ‘The Greeks, it has been 
supposed, wished to cireumseribe 
future time, by their tense Gene 
minate: 1p. rudy ) po st fut urum, byw ch 
they intended to signify that the 
“ey was future; but would n 
be long so, as the time of its exe- 
cution an quickly arrive.— 
This tense, however, must be con- 
sidered asa specimen of the mge- 
nuity of the Greeks, and of their 
great zeal to cultivate and improve 
their language, rather than as re- 
quistte for ms communication of 
kn ow lex dge : 10Or it very rarely OCe- 
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rammarians controvert even the 
ext tence ot this tense. 

«The past, then, is the time 
which the framers of all languages 
have been chiefly anxious to sub- 
divide. Mosi of the actions V hich 
could be the subject of discourse 
or writing, must have taken place 
in past time 5 and to render the 
accounts of them more conspicuous 
and intelligibie, it must often have 
been requisite to specify the pro- 
QTESS, OT the stages, of their execu- 
tion. Hence the various divisions 
of past time, a und the different tenses 
significant of them, with which all 
languages, even the most Iniper= 
fect, abound. Or pon shed lan- 
cuares, the least c« mp! ‘te, inihis re- 
spect, have three divisions 3 i plu. 
perfect tense, by which is signified 
that the action ts finished, and that 
some time has intervened since it 
was completed ; a perfect, which 
denotes that the action is finished, 
but that very little or no time has 
elapsed since its completion; and 
an impertect, which signifies that 
the action had been going on, but 
had rot been comp sle wi. These are 
all the tenses significant of past 
time, possessed by the language of 
ancient Rome. 
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“But the Greek Ionevage, the 
r nevis} 1, and the Fre: ich, be ide Ss 
these tenses »employ another, which 
t! heGreeks c: dlanaorist, andwhich 
denotes only, that the action is coms 
pleted, without distinguishing in 

what division ot past tim e the amy 
pletion took place, cr whether the 
execution was plupeifect, perfect, 
or imper fect 

“Ifwe attend to the usual course 
of speaking and writing, we will 
find, that this state of an action 
very frequently cecurs; and, there- 
tore, that a tense adapted to express 
it ts of singular convenience and 
advantage, In numerous cases 


the com)! Lot et nits ts din 
only circumst of consequence 
to be communicated id in all 
such C.uses, the 2ortst ‘ proper 
tense to be employed. ‘lhe lane 
guage of ancient Rone ret. , on 
this oceaston, a portion of that 
ambientty, to which it must be 


allowed to be Obnoxious im some 
other articles. For it is from the 
sense of the context only, that the 
hearcr or the reader can discover 
whether aeavi denotes the aorist 
ESMAY TM, yam 1, ] loved, or the 
perfect past, wegiayxa, j'ai aimed, | 
have loved,” 
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[From the Same, ] 


“( NE of the most singular ap- 

pearances in the history of 
society, is the progress of letters ; 
and considering how extensive the 
period is from their first illustrious 
display in Greece to the present 
ume, we can scarcely with-hold 


wonder that the number of com- 
positions of merit is so small, Cli- 
mate, or natural causes, may have 
some influence; government can- 
not be doubted to havea rreat deal; 

but emulation, and the love of 
fame, seem to be the chiel causes 
to 
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to which we are to impute the 
fiouri:hing state of every species 
of composition, except oratory, 
which appr ars tobe prompte ‘d ch et 
fy by ambition and times of danger. 
As emulaticn and the love of fame 


are the coisa causes to which 


we are toascribe the eminence of 


poets, philosoy hers, historians, and 
critics, yet conspicuous exhibitions 
m any of these ie are to be ex- 
pected only when the full and free 
exercise of the powers of es 
and industry is countenanced, 
least not discouraged by nan 
ment; when society is so far ad- 
vanced, so polis! ed and enlighten- 
ed, as to discover and : ap pl. ad what 
is Meritorious ; and when the ex- 
ertions of genius are instigated by 
rivalship. If we consult the history 
of literature, we shall find, that in 
the fortunate conjunctures in which 
all these favorable circumstances 
have concurred, authors of emi- 
nence have sprung up with rapidity, 
and in clusters, like plants irom a 
hot- bed. 

“'} Lhe progress of poctry, how- 
ever, is not altogether reaulated 
by the same circumsiances which 
are supp sed to nifluence the pro- 
duction of prose compositions ; 
and epie poetry pariicularly seems 
to constitute a remarkable excep- 
tion. It appeared in Greece in the 
poems of Hlomer some centurics at 
least before any cempesition in 
prose which merited the attention 
of pesterty : doritts scarcely cup- 
poseable that all productions m 


prose should have perished, with 

these m poerry rerrained. “he 
singwar Institunon of baids, and 
the practice of reciting at fostivals 
and public solemnitics he illustri- 
ous deeds ot matry ts and heroes, 
$9 Corsonant to thenotionso! a war- 
hike aad magnanimous, though an 
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seems io have contributed to the 
early — Ieci ron of epic con POsi- 
tion. Attachment to py etry mi. ht 
even Intiocuce a contempt and d 


like of prose, and may help to ae. 


count for the Jate appearance of 


that species of ¢ Mposition. It . 
well kiow! ; that eve n te laws nd 
public acts of rude communities 
Were sometimes written in verse. 
“Amo ug the first good compo- 
sILiONS IN prose \ which were produ- 
ced m Greece, was probably the 
hist ory ol Herod OLUS, and j it is the 
most early and best of that species 
which has descended to modern 
times. He lived between the 
Perstan invasion and the Pel pon 
nesian war, about four bunds red and 
forty years betore the birth of 
Christ, and was the ~ n of the 
lustrous age of his com itry.— 
From the time of his appearance 
to the expedition of Alexander the 
Great into Asia, (a period of less 
than one hundred and fitty years), 
were displayed all those consptcu- 
ous exertions of the genius of 
Greece, which all men of letters 
hay ¢ hii herto admired, and all re- 
fined ages W! ll continue to admire. 
Lhe principal writers of thts period 
Were, eur ij Tec y So} hocle Sy T nucye 
dides, Isocrates, Xenophon, Pilato, 


on 


» | | > 
Alri i tle, Demosthenes. Alexan- 


er?! 0 Gr at an inihilated th e liberty 
‘hh it fled 
a qsreece, and W' it fica he r 
spirit and her 2 Cnius. 
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“After the "Rom vans had over- 
run th greater } rt «of Grreccey 


+} Cy were femp ted to tur then ate 
tention towards the preciousremains 

** . 1 + a 
of literature and aris which that 


country hadtoexhibi. But so we 
yp lished still were this ry Cat peo] * 
that the six he ied an evei.la 
year of their city, scareely a buns 
before the termmation 


dred . lS 
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imperfect a judge of the value 
of the exquisite statues and paint- 
ings Which he found in the plunder 
of the city of Corinth, thathe tookan 
obligation of the shipmaster whowas 
to convey them to Rome, to replace 
or repair them, if any of them were 
lost or injured in the voyage. His 
only conception of their use was to 
grace his triumph, and the num- 
ber, not the workmanship, was to 
bimself and his countrymen the 
chief object of attention. 

“Before the age of Cicero, 
Rome had produced few writers of 
eminence, except Plautus and ‘Te- 
rence, both of whom, particularly 
the latter, seem entitled to little 
other fame than that of translators 
from the Greeks. The pure period 
of Roman genius did not long sur- 
pass Cicero. It can scarcely be 
extended beyond the age of Livy, 
though several authors of great 
merit are to be found after that 
time. According, then, to this 


computation, the golden age of 


Roman genius did not much excced 
one hundred years, and was some- 
what shorter than that of Greece. 
The great ornaments of this period 
were, Liicretins, Caesar, Cicero, 
Sallust, Tibullus, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Livy. ‘The revolution of 
the civil yovetnment uffected the 
feuus of Rome, as it had done 
thatof Greece, with a shock trom 
which it never recovered. But the 
genius of Rome languished much 
ager than that of Creece before 
Texpired, Of all antiquity, no 
to periods were so refined as those 
of Greece and Rome I have men- 
toned, At no other times was 
‘rary merit to obtain such high 
praise, Or were great men to de- 
We so much emulation and im- 
POvement trom one anotier. No 
ether ancient nations, not even the 
Greeks and Romans themselves 
SU. 
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were so hieh-minded, and so full 
of creat views, in any Other periods 
as they were in these. 

“After the termination of the 
golden age of Rome, genius gra- 
dually subsides. and seems to de- 
scend into a state ot torpor, if not 
total extinction, tm the cells of 
monks, or to wander unregarded 
in the deserts of Arabia, till the 
restoration of civilization, learning, 
and arts, aided by the useful inven- 
tion of printing, caused her revive 
with a large portion of her ancient 
lustre. Fora term, therefore, ot 
near two thousand years, from the 
first appearance of letters inGreece, 
to the invention of printing in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, 
no more than two hundred and 
fifty years can be found, which 
were enlightened and adorned with 
the brightest displays of humzn 
genius ; a demonstration either of 
the astonishing delicacy of literar) 
merit, or of the slow and difiicui: 
steps by which society advances in 
knowledge and refinement. 

“Printing has so corrected and 
dispersed the most valuable pro- 
ductions of anctent and modern 
times, that scarcely any revolution 
in human affairs can be supposed to 
introduce such imnarance and error 
as prevailed before it was invented. 
With the introduction of an art so 
auspicious to learning, genius and 
industry assemed new vicour, and 
redoubled their ellorts. The: pric 
of the sisteenth century caucht fire 
from the publication and pertisal ot 
the tiiustrious remains of Greece 
and Rome, and was distingnished 
by an acquaintance with then wiit- 
ers and Janguoge, which has not 
yet been equalled. 

“The transiiion from the use of 
the Latin Janynace, ia which al 
most ail the modetn authors begaa 
to write after the revival of leare- 
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ing, and the hesitation under which 
literary menlongremained, whether 
they should relinquish that lan- 
guage, and cultivate their own 
moieimpertect: inguages, repressed 
considerably the efforts of modern 
genius. All men cf letters regret. 
ted the labour and difficulty of 
writing m a dead language, and 
en topics which it often had not 
words to express. They felt also the 
disagreeable inconvenienciesot hav- 
ing the knowledge of their labours 
contined to the learned, instead ot 
diffusing useful or amusing mfor- 
mation among all ranks of ‘people, 
and of receiving that just and gene- 
ral applause which usually attends 
genuine merit. A few successful 
eflorts gave conviction that medern 
languages were tully adequate to 
do justice to the conceptions of the 
most enmnnent authors ; and it was 
found, that much less time and 
study were requisite to acquue an 
intimate acquaintance with any 
polished language of modern Eu- 
rope, than to qualify an author for 
writing with eleeance in the lain- 
ruage of ancient Rome. 

oe a he Italians appeare ‘d foremost 
inthis new path ot fame. Before 
the invention of printing, they pos- 
sessed a considerable share of laste, 
perhaps from a communication 
with Constantinople, where learn- 
ing subsisted tl the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when that city 
was taken and plindered by the 
Turks: and they wrote their own 
language withwondertul propriety. 
Belore the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Pctrarch, Dan‘e, 
Bocaccio, Ariosto, displayed im 
their works an extent of knowledge, 
a richness of genits, and an cle- 
Rance of Jn INU e, which have 
scarcely yet been surpassed. ‘Tasso, 
Guarini, Davila, and Machiavel, 
have not obscured the fame uf these 


writ ers. Erglanc toll wed the ex- 


ample ot ltaly, and im the end of 
the sixteen 9 century, and the be. 
ginning of the sev enteenth, her 
est authors wrote her own lap. 
guage, with a purity and correctness 
whic h are not alw AVS to be tound 
in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and which have not even 
inthe eighteenth been very efter 
exceeded. ‘The works ef Hooker, 
lord Bacon, Sh akspeare, the Ho. 
milies and Praver Book of the 
Church of England, not to men. 
tion the translation of the Bibk 
present a propriety of style which 
is not always tound in Milton, 
Clarendon, or Tillotson, and scarce. 
ly in Dryden and lord Shafisbury, 
The cival wars of E ngland intect- 
ed her langu Age and her taste, with 
au degree of corruption which it 
required the merit of Pope, Addi- 
son, and Swift, to banish, and to 
re-establish former purity. The 
highly-finished productions of later 
times have not done much more 
than to regain primitive correct 
Ness. 

“The French began last to polish 
their langnage, but then progress 
Was very} apid. Betore the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, they 
could boast of tew authors whom 
any reader would wis h to _ peruse 
twice. Early in the eigh rteenth 
century, their hinguage and their 
ge nins seem to have reached their 
hi wohe st emmience. Pase: il com. 
menced this career, and\ asquickly 

follow ed by hialebranc he ~F lecluer, 

Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Fon 
tenclie, Moliere. “These aul ore 
retain the character of French 
classics: even the gre. if names ° 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and Rayna 
have not aspired to higher pravse 
ti an to hare then fame. 

«While the ereater part of the 
mea of modern Lurope 
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were pleased to write the language 
of ancient Rome, conscious ct their 
inferiority on account of the disad- 
vantages under which they labour- 
ed, they looked up to the ancients 
with the respect which scholars 
naturally entertain fortheirmasiess, 
and presumed not to rival them in 
the merits of execution and origi« 
nality. But scarcely had the French 
becun to write therr own language 
with a purity which attracted the 
attention of Europe, when their 
national ambition was excited; they 
claimed to be held originals them. 
selves, both in respect of matter 
and style, and thus aspired to rival, 
if not to surpass, the merit of the 
ancients. Hence arose an extra- 
drdinary controversy, which com- 
menced in France, concerning the 
comparative excellence of ancient 
and modern writers, and which 
Was agitated with great keenness, 
and even asperity, at its first ap- 
pearance. Many learned treatises 
were published, many bold asser- 
tions were advanced. Boileau and 
madame Dacier undertook the de- 
tence of the ancients, and asserted 
their right to superiority ; Perrault 
and la Motte maintained the claims 
of the moderns. Much partiality, 
and abuse, and ipnorance, as com- 
monly happens in similar cases, 
were displayed in the course of the 
controversy, relative to the respec- 
tive constituents of the parties. 
“The dispute extended to En- 
gland. The gentle, the humane, 


‘the indolent sir William Temple 


was roused to engage in it, and 
undertook the cause of the ancients, 
Which he supported with much 
learning, discernment, and good 
taste, ‘The sentiments, however, 
even of this able champion did not 
convey universal satisfaction ; they 
Were controverted, and attack- 
ed, by several obscure, but perti- 


nacious writers among his country- 
men. Society was pestered and 
tired with the dispute, tll Swift 
exposed the whole of it to ridicule, 
by the trresistible vein of keen satire 
with which he has handled it, in his 
curious treatise on the bautle of the 
books in St. James’s library. 

* Bat though the violence, and 
mistakes, tnd misrepresentations of 
the first disputants have long ago 
subsided, yet so much solid foun. 
dation is the controversy accounted 
to have, that we very frequently 
meet it Mm conversation; and so 
much inelined ave manv readers to 
ObGun mnlormation conce: ning it, 
os to afford considera vle currency 
to a learned essay publ edly Mr. 
Dutens, a clergyman of the church 
of England. This author, in the 
course ot other employments, had 
been obliged to consult most of the 
ancient writers of chief reputauion, 
and he scruples not to affirm, that, 
in all compositions of genius and 
taste, their superiority is palpable 
and incontestable, and that vesuges 
are to be found in their writings of 
all the mose brilliant discoveries in 
science and arts. ‘This author ts 
entitled to more consideration than 
any of his predecessors. He dis- 
plays no malevolence, or inclinas 
tion to misrepresent either=of the 
parties; he never supposes the 
reader is to be satisfied with his 
authority or interpretation; he pre- 
sents on his margin the passages on 
which he tounds his opinion, and 
leaves every reader a lair field to 
decide for himself. 

“Tn a controversy, then, which 
seems of importance sufficient to 
attract a little of our attention, we 
will endeavour to get possession of 
those principles by which a proper 
judgement must be supported. 
The neglect of this precaution has 
been the origin of much useless dis- 
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putation in all controversies, but 
particularly in the present. It 1s 
always to be remembered, that no 
fair comparison ean be instituted 
between ancient and modern au- 
thors, except where circumstances 
are nearly similar, We will not be 
so unreasonable asto complain that 
our poets do not equal Homer, or 
our orators Demosthenes and Ci- 
cero, if the dissimilarity of their cirs 
cumstances rendered it inmossible. 
We will not expect that our poets 
and orators should equal or surpass 
those of antiquity in circumstances 
so untavourable, that, had the poets 
and orators of antiquity been in 
them, they would net have sur- 
passed our own. We will not de- 
mand that the ancient philosophers 
sheuld have made the same pro- 
gress in science which ours have 
done, when the latter have had the 
advantage of all the researciies and 
experience of the former, besides 
the aid of several subsidiary arts 
and systems then unknown. An- 
other principle entitled to attention 
is, that the inferiority of the mo- 
derns, or the superiority of the 
ancients, in diferent articles, 1s ne 
reproach or compliment to the 
genius of exher. ‘There is no rea. 


son to conclude that vigour of 
genius is confined to one period ot 


society more than another. It de- 
pends on external causes: let the 
sume c:uses exist, and the same 
vigour will be displayed. Guided 
by these solid principles, let us 
now inaguite a liule what are the 
fucts, 

“That Itomer must still bear 
away the palm of epic poetry irom 
Virgil himsel, and all the moderns, 
no candid critic will much hesitate 
to admit. Ele possesses more varie 
ety of character, more originality, 
more beautuul description, more 
elegance and simplicity of style, 
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than any other poets But fF will 
venture to maintiin, that a great 
part of this excellence is to be im. 
puted to the situation of the times 
in which he lived. The natural 
manners 2nd magnanimity of those 
times were particularly favourable 
to the simphcity and sublimity of 
his sentunents and style. The high 
honours eonferred on bards, being 
considered as the sages, the legis. 
lators, and the heralds of | their 
aoe, as companions of kings, and 
guests at all festivals, would prompt 
the Fiveliest exertions of genius. 
He had all nature before him un- 
occupied, and all his pictures of 
her, at least tous, wear the meric 
and eharm of novelty. Had either 
Virgtl or Milton lived in the same 
circumstances, I doubt not that they 
would have rivalled him in other 
particulars, and have surpassed 
him in judgement and sublimity. 
‘They equal him in these qualities 
notwithstandin ge the disadvantage 
of being obliged to imagine all 
the interesting situations of their 
heroes, without having ever seen 
or conversed with such men. Os- 
sian derives his extraordinary merit 
from circumstances simrkir to those 
of Homer, from living and con- 
versing with such men as those of 
whom he sung. 

« Euripides and Sophocles are 
the only tragic poets of antiquity, 
tor the Romans produced nore en- 
titled to notice; and considerable 
as their merit is in point of charace 
ter, passion, and style, they seldom 
possess'much excellence m pomt 
table. It was impossible that they 
should deserve muck praise in this 
article, for they wrote too fast to 
acquire it, —Of the few plays of 
Sophocles which remain, scarcely 
any, except the (Edipus Tyrannus, 
can be said to have much fable ; 
they are often little more than mesy 
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dialogues, and the actors go and 
come without much appirent rea- 
son. ‘The taste ot the Greeks in 
tragic representations could not be 
refined, when we refleet, that little 
more than thirty years betore the 
time of Sophocles and Euripides, 
their theatrical exhibitions were no 
hetter than musical entertainments, 
exhibited by strollers equipped in 
the most homely manner, ‘hespis 
was manager of such a band, and 
Horace describes his cavalcade in 
the fgllowing words, 


‘Dicitur et Thespis vexisse poemata 
plaustris.” 


“He had only one speaker, who 
was introduced to give the singers 
some respite. AEschylus succeeded 
him, and first presented dialogue, or 
exhibited something like a tragedy ; 
he did not live above thirty years 
before Euripides and Sophocles, 
These poets may surpass modern 
tragedians in simplicity and pro- 
priety of style, but it requires an 
uncommon reverence for antie 
quity to prefer them in every other 
view, 
_ “In comedy, every candid 
judge must give the preference to 
the moderns. The old comedy of 
the Greeks, in which living charac- 
ters were introduced and ridiculed, 
though it might display boldness 
and spirit, was the coarsest, grossest 
mbaldry, that ever disgraced a 
stage. The object of itwas not more 
reprehensible than the execution 
Was indelicate. We cannot read, 
without the most lively feclings of 
dispust and contempt, the rough 
daubing of Aristophanes, by which 
the Athenians were instigated to 
put to death Socrates, one of the 

stmen and wortiiest citizens they 
everhad. The most worthless licen- 
tous farce ever appeared on the 

nglish stage, is not so opprobriouse 
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‘The new comedy, in which Menan- 
derandothersexcelled, and of which 
we may form some notion from the 
translations of ‘lerence, thourh the 
originals are lost, Wasa thuch more 
perfect species of composition,— 
Simple, however, and natural and 
innocent as the dialogue is, it cen- 
tains little wit or spirit, and less 
variety of character. Nearly the 
same characters recur in every play ; 
and even the circumstances in 
which they appear are not much 
changed. 

* Greece and Rome are unrival- 
led im oratory, but many circum. 
stances concurred to produce that 
effect. L explained the chief of these 
in the history of eloquence. Had 
modern genius been placed in the 
same situation, I doubt not of its 
having made as eminent a figure. 

“ Historical composition is the 
field in which comparison can be 
made with most equity, because 
circumstances are most similar; 
and here it must be admitted, that 
the respective merits of candidates 
are so nearly balanced as to create 
some hesitation. in purity and 


correctness of style, liveliness of 


description, and candour of rela- 
tion, no authors surpass’Thucydides 
and Livy ; but they must be ad- 
mitted to be inferior to the best 
modern historians in torming an 
interesting and mstructive narrations 
The capital secret af composing 
history, namely, to extend or 
abridge the narration according to 
the importance of the matter, seems 
little attended to by the tormer. 
By the use of it, and that most en- 
lichtened spirit of political and 
philosophical knawledgewith which 
the latter have adorned their rela; 
tions, they have communicated to 
themadegreeol pertectiontor which 
we seck in vain among the ans 
cicnts. 
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‘In moral philosophy the merit 
et the ancients was considerable ; 
hut it was unfortunate that t'e 
Greeks did not apply very closely 
to the study of it, till the most il- 
lustrious age of their literature was 
past. Plato, indecd, has adv .nced 
many fine views of the subject, 
and adored it with all the orna- 
ments of arich imagination. His 
exampl: was followed by Xenophon 
in his Memorabilia Socratis, and 
both may be read with much emolu- 
ment. But we see in them few prin- 
ciples or accurate delineationsof the 
human mind; they either deviate 
into abstract reasonin:;s, or content 
themseives with recomniendations 
of particular virtues from consider- 
ations of utility. The schools of 
philosophy, especially those of the 
Stoics and Epicureans, which 
arose from the ruins of the schools 
of eloquence, generated contro- 
versies and maintained sys'ems, 
rather than improved the science 
of the human mind. Mutual anti- 
pathies tempted both to push their 
doctrines to extremity, and to over- 
look the true science of nature situ- 
ated between them. 

“The Stoics considered man as 
a pure intelligence, and made little 
allowance for his possessing appe- 
tites and They would 
scarcely permit him to teel that he 
was a man, and cons Jcred him 
unnaturally as 
things about him. ‘Tue Epicureans 
run to the opposite extreme, Th: y 
held him forth asformed principally 
to consult his pleasure end his ease ; 
and were not suthciently assi- 
duous to inculcate viriue as the 
means otf obtaining both. ‘heir 
system was hostile to all the manly 
and generous efforts of the soul, 
and contributed to sink tis votaries 
ico indolence or crimiral gratifica- 
tion. We need not hesitate to pro- 
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nounce, that the doctrine of the 
human mind is now better under. 
stood than it was by either of these 
sects of philosophers. 

_ But it is 1 the mathematical 
sciences, ar d in the knowledge of 
the system of nature, that the su. 
periority of modern atiainments is 
most conspicuous. The ancients 
extended not their inquiries beyond 
the properties of lines of the second 
order, called Conic Sections; and 
it does not appear that they applied 
the science of these to any use. It 
was reserved for Newton to explain 
by their means, the laws which go. 
vernthe motions of the planets. We 
are told that the Pythagoreans were 
acquainted with the Copernican sy- 
stem; but this acquaintance could 
hardly amount to more thanconjece . 
ture, for they wanted every resource 
to proceed farther. They had no 
glasses with which to makeobservas 
tions, and their study of ‘he heavenly 
bodies seems to have been directed 
rather to astrology than to astronos 
my. They might be admired by 
the ignorant mbhabitants of Italy, 
among whoin they lived; but their 
whi rsical nostrums coucerningabs- 
tinence from animal food, and the 
transmigration « f souls, rather sugs 
gest the character of empirics m 
philosophy, than of enlightened and 
rattonal mquitrers. 

“ Some people will conclude that 
Plato was acquainted with the cir 
culation of the blood, which ts 
supposed one of the most illustrious 
discoveries of modern medicine, 
because, m speaking of it, he rv 
ploys the Greek word wEegiayei2ly 
which signifies to be carried round, 
But if the use of figurative lane 
guage is to be supposed a goo a4 
gument for the knowledge of the 
ancieats, there is scarcely any knows 
ledge of which they may not be 
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doctrine been understood by them, 
is it possible it should never be 
mentioned in terms explicit and 
fall, that no reasonings should be 
founded on it, no causes of diseases 
deduced from it? Ina word, to im- 
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prove our genius and our taste, we 
cannot read the ancients too much ; 
but we must seek important ad- 
ditions to our knowledge, whether 
moral, political, or mathematical, 
among the moderns.” 





On PercerrTion. 


[From Mr. Scort’s Evements of INTELLECTUAL PutLosoriy.) 


a E have seen with how 
little success philosophers 

have invented theories, in order to 
throw light upon the process of 
sensation ; and to trace the parti- 
cular manner in which material ob- 
jects convey impressions to our in- 
tellectual principle. ‘They have 
not been less desirous to investigate 
the mode of action of perception ; 
but as this faculty is of a still more 
intellectual and refiued nature, 
it isnot to be supposed that. their 
hypotheses have been attended with 
very fortunate results. Such hypo- 
theses, however, have been very 
prevalent from the remotest anti- 
quity ; and, contrary to the gene- 
ral course of such things, have pre- 
werved a considerable uniformity, 
and been implicitly admitted by 
succeeding philosophers as a ration- 
al basis of investigation. ‘Lhe con- 
teguence has been, a systematic 
difusion of error in this branch of 
scence, unparalleled in any other ; 
as at length to be matured into 
a complete system of scepticism, 
or disbelief. Those who wish to 
we the gradual progress of this 
sertical philosophy completely de- 
Yeoped, are referred to Dr. Reid’s 
ond Essay on the Intellectual 
Powers, Our present plan reqnires 
only a brief statement of the leading 
Opinions of philosophers concerning 

Operation of perception. 


“ The first philosopher, in whose 
writings we find a systematic theory 
concerning perception, is Aristotle. 
According to this theory, percep. 
tion, as well as all the other opera- 
tions of the mind, is carried on by 
the agency of certain images, forms, 
or species of material objects there 
present. The images presented to 
our senses were called sensible spe- 
cies, or forms; and were supposed 
to be continually sent off from ma- 
terial objects, in all directions ; so 
that by entering at the avenue of 
the senses, they produced percep- 
tion during the day, and dreaming 
during the night. These images 
were supposed to be again presente 
ed to the memory, Or imagination, 
in a more refined state, when they 
were called species, simply ; and 
when presented to the intellect in 
their most refined state of all, they 
were called phantasms; and it 
was maintained, that there can be 
no perception, memory, or intel- 
lection, without species, or phan- 
lasms. 

«“ This theory was well anne 
to the Peripatetic philosophy, which 
resolved all the phenomena of the 
material world into the effects of 
two principles, called matter and 
form. \t does not, however, appear 
to have originat:d with Aristotle ; 
for the followers of Democritus and 
Epicurus held a similar doctrine 
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with regard to slender films of sub- 
tile matter, which they supposed to 
come from external objects. It is 
likewise probable that the Pytha- 
goreans und Platonists taught a 
similar theory of perception; as 
may be gathered trom the hints 
which Plato gives in the seventh 
book of his Republic, concerning 
the manner in which we perceive 
the objects of sense ; which he com- 
pares to the situation of persons in 
a deep and dark cave, who see not 
external objects themselves, but 
only their shadows, by a lieht let 
into the cave through a small open- 
ing. 

“ The principal difference among 
these sects, Was concerning the 
origin of the objects of the human 
understanding. According to the 
Peripatetics, these must ail enter 
originally by the senses, as sensible 
species, and are merely refined and 
rendered more spiritual by the in- 
tellectual faculties. ‘his doctrine 
afterwards passed into the maxim, 
‘ Nihil est in intellectu quod non 
fuit prius in sensu.’ Platc, on the 
other hand, had a very mean opi- 
nion of all the knowledge we get 
by the senses. All science, accord- 
ing to him, must be employed 
about what he called idecs, which 
are the eternal and immutable 
vatterns of things, which existed 
bofore the objects of sense them- 
selves, and are not liable to any 





change, ‘This doctrine nearly coin-. 


cides with what the Pythagoreans 
taught concerning their numbers. 
“ The Peripatetic philosophy, as 
is well known, continued to prevail 
in the world during a period of 
several centuries ; nor were its me- 
taphysical doctrines successfully op- 
posed tll the time of Descartes. 
The theory of perception, above 
detailed, received a considerable 
modification from this philosopher. 
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He did not, however, totally oy 
ject it; for he held it as certain 
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ture, form, or species of an objec 
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that is present in the mind when we 


perceive, and not the object itself, 
But he denied that these forms, op 
species, are sent forth trom external 
bodies ; and shewed the absurdity 
of this doctrine by solid arcuments, 

le also gave the name ot ideas to 
the represent itive forms which he 
stipposed to be present in the mind; 
a term which he scems to have bor. 
rowed from the philosophy of Plato, 
Another peculiarity in the Carte. 
shui system, was the origin which 
it assigned to certain of our ideas, 
such as those of time, space, mo- 
tion, &c.3; which it represented to 
be innate, or coeval with the mind 
itself. 

“ The Cartesian theory of percep. 
tion was variously modified by Male. 
branche, and other succeeding me- 
taphysicians: but it ts not necessary, 
here, to specify the peculiar notions 
of each. ‘The writings of Mr. 
Locke are justly entitled to more 
consideration than those of any 
philosopher of the period in ques- 
tion. It does not appear that his 
opinions, concerning perception, 
differed miuterially from those of 
Descartes ; except in respect of the 
origin which he assigned to the 
representative images, or ideas, as 
they now were universally named. 
In this respect he differed both trom 
the Peripatetics and Cartesians; 
and assigned all our ideas, or noe 
tions, to two sources, viz. Ist, sete 
sation; and, 2d, reflection or con- 
sciousness, as we have already had 
occasion to specity. 

«“ Itis an evident consequence of 
the doctrine of perception, as ad 
mitted by Descartesand Mr. Locke, 
that we have no direct evidence lor 
the existence of external objects, . 
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of 2 material world ; since all the 
objects of our perception and con- 
sciousness are only ideas, or images, 
which have no dependence what- 
ever upon external things. Both 
philosophers were too acute not 
to perceive this inference ; but nei- 
ther were inclined to give up the 
existence of a material world, al- 
though we have found them, with- 
out reluctance, relinquishing the 
independent existence of the secon- 
dary qualities of body, ‘The arga- 
ments, however, by which they 
endeavoured to establish the real 
existence of matter, are not very 
strony, and founded chiefly upon 
this position, that a benevolent 
Supreme power would yever have 
given us faculties like the senses, 
merely in order to deceive us. 
“But although we find Descartes 
and Mr. Locke conceiving that 
the existence of a material world 
is only supported by prebable ar- 
guments, we are scarcely prepared 
for asystem so repugnant to com- 
mon sense, as positively and seri- 
ously to deny the existence of any 
kind of matter whatever. Yet such 
was the system of the ingenious 
bishop Berkeley, who was consider- 
ed as one of the most philosophical 
reasoners of his day. The denial 
of the existence of the secondary 
qulities of body, but as mere sen- 
sations of the mind, which we have 
seen formed a part of the systems 
of Descartes and Locke, no doubt 
prepared the way for this sceptical 
doctrine ; and it was not difficult 
to extend the arguments, by which 
the non-existence of the secondary 
qualities of body was supposed to 
be proved, to the primary also. 
These, according to the prevailing 
theory of perception, were mere 
ideas or images present in the mind; 
and we know nothing of them but 
a$ ideas existing in the miad; so 


i? 


that of the existence of external bo- 
dies we have no evidence. Berke 
ley states his system as a thing very 
obvious, and readily to be admit. 
ted. * Some truths there are,’ says 
he, *so near and obvious to the 
mind, that a man need only open 
his eves to see them. Such I take 
this important one to be, that all 
the choir of heaven, and furniture 
of earth,—in a word, all those bo- 
dies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world, have not any 
subsistence without a mind.’ 

“ Berkeley, though he denies the 
existence of a material world, yet, 
as became his cloth, decidedly es- 
pouses the existence ot a world of 
spirits. In order to this, he ad- 
mits that there are certain objects 
of human knowledge, which are 
notideas, but things which havea 
permanent existence. These are 
our own minds, and their various 
operations, other finite minds, and 
the Supreme mind. And this he 
thinks must follow from the very 
nature of ideas, which, being inert, 
passive, unthinking beings, cannot 
be the images of thinking and active 
beings; of those very beings in 
which they exist. 

“It was alarge stride in scep. 
ticism to deny the existence of a 
material world: but the tenets soon 
after advanced by Mr. Hume, and 
grounded upon the same theory 
of our perceptions, go far beyond 
this, even to deny the existence of 
mind, as well as matter. This phi- 
losopher distinguishes the images, 
or pictures, which were suppo- 
sed to be the objects of our 
thoughts, into two classes, which 
he calls impressions and ideas ; and 
comprehends under the first, all 
our sensations, passions, and emo- 
tions ; and, under the last, the faint- 
er copies of these, when we re- 
member, imagine, or reason con- 
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cerving them. He sets out with 
this as a principle that needed no 
proo! (and of which, therefore, he 
offers none), that all the percep- 
tions of ihe human mind resolve 
themselves into these impressions 
and ideas. ‘This being granted, it 
wis easy to shew, by the same 
process which Berkeley employed 
to prove the non-existence of mat- 
ter, that there is neither matter nor 
mind in the universe; nothing but 
impressions and ideas. What we 
calla body, is only a bundle of 
sensations; and what we cali the 
mind, is only a bundle of passions, 
thoughts, and emotions, without 
any subject: so that Mr. Hume 
does not leave us even a self to 
claim the property of these impres- 
sions and ideas. 

“ The system of Mr. Hume is 
not to be considered as a mere phi- 
losophical reverie, concerning the 
manner in which the operations 
of the mind are conducted; but 
as a highly dangercus and insidious 
attempt to overturn every princi- 
ple of belief, and rule of conduct. 
Yor it admits no other standard by 
which our opinions and reasonings 
are to be guided, than those hypo- 
thetical impressions, or ideas, which 
we are to look for within ourselves. 
From this singular assumption, the 

uthor endeavours lozically to de- 

duce, that there is no such thing 
as power, or intelligence, in the 
universe ; no active cause, or vo- 
luntary agent; no time or space, 
matter or mind: in fine, that there 
is no such thing as evidence, or 
even probability ; nor any reason 
why we should believe one thing, 
more than its contrary. 

“ Philosophical scepticism had 
now arrived at its utmost limits ; 
and it became time to assert the 
privilege of reason, and examine 
upon what foundation decizines of 
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so prepostercus and dangerous ¢ 
tendency rested. Dr. Reid has une 
questionably the merit of being the 
first who successfully executed this 
task ; and in his various works on 
the human mind, he has so com. 
sw accomplished it, as to leaye 
ittle more to succeeding writers 
than to select and illustrate his va. 
rious arguments. 

“ Onexamining the ground upon 
which the modern sceptical system 
rests, it is found to be nothine 
more than the hypothesis which re. 
presents all our perceptions and 
theughts as carried on by means of 
images or representations of the 
thing perceived or thought of, pre. 
sent in the mind; which images, 
in modern times, have generally 
been called ideas ; an hypothesis 
which, we have seen, has descend. 
ed from a very high antiquity, 
under various modifications. As 
this theory was taught by the Pe- 
ripatetics, however erroneous in 
its assumptions, it led to no scep- 
tical conclusions ; because it taught 
that the images present in the mind 
were sent forth by material objects; 
and, consequently, still left us the 
evidence of our senses for the exist- 
ence of matter. But Descaries 
and his followers, while they retain- 
ed the supposition of imayes in the 
mind, rejected that of their pro- 
ceeding from the extern 1 body. 
The consequence was, that they 
began first with doubting the ex- 
istence of material substances, and 
at length deliberately denied that 
there is any such thing in the world 
as Matter, or mind, or any seie 
tient being. ‘It is pleasant,’ says 
Dr. Reid, ‘to observe, that while 
philosophers have so long been 
labouring, by means of ideas, to 
explain perception, and the other 
operations of the mind; those 


ideas have, by degrees, — 
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the place of perception, object, and 
even of the mind itself, and have 
supplanted those very things they 
were brought to explain. 

“Tt might be reasonably con- 
cluded, that this theory, which has 
so long prevailed in the world, and 
been so implicitly admitted as to 
sanction conclusions apparently the 
most absurd, rendered our notion 
of perception, as well as the other 
intellectual faculties, very ¢!cur and 
intelli¢‘ble. ‘This, however. is by 
no means the case; fer, if we ap- 
ply the theory to any other of the 
senses, except sivht, it is altoge- 
ther incomprehensible. I can in- 
deed understand what is meant by 
an image or representation of vist- 
ble forms or colours, because, I 
know that such images are painted 
on the retina of the eye; and this 
fact seems to have afforded the ori- 
gin cf the whole hypothesis, But 
what is meant by the image or 
idea of a taste, of a smell, a sound, 
of sourness or sweetness, of loud- 
ness or lowness, of hardness or solt- 
ness, I confes* myself perfectly at 
a loss to determine. Much less 
can ] pretend to understand what 
is meant by the images of intellec- 
tual objects, of truth or falsehood, 
fitness or unfitness, virtue or vice. 

“ Again, if we should ask, where 
are these images exhibited, and of 
what kind of materials are they 
formed? it would be difficult to 
obtain an answer from those who 
have most strenuously espoused the 
theory. It would seem, from the 
writings of Descartes, that he some- 
times places the ideas of material 
objects in the brain, not only when 
they are perceived, but when they 
are remembered or imagined ; but 
atother times he says, that we are 
hot to conceive the images or traces 
in the brain to be perceived, as if 
there were eyes in the brain; these 
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traces being only occasions oa 
which, by the laws of the union 
of soul and body, ideas are excited 
iu the mind. Mr. Locke also seems 
to have wavered between these wo 
Opinions, sometinies representing 
the ideas of material things as be- 
ing in the brain, but more trequent- 
ly in the mind itself. Other philo- 
sophers, among whom we may 
rank Newton and Dr. Clarke, speak 
of the images of material things as 
being in that part of the brain call. 
ed the sensorium, and perceived by 
the mind, there present: but New- 
ton speaks of this point only inci- 
dentally, and, with his usual mos 
desty, in the form of a query. 
As for Berkeley, his system leaves 
no brain on which the images could 
be traced; and the system of Mr. 
Hume leaves neither a brain nora 
mind for the reception of his ime 
pressions and ideas. 

« As to the particular nature or 
substance of the images, philoso- 
phers are generally silent. Mr. 
Locke indeed says, Wiat our sen- 
sations are ‘ produced in us by 
different degrees and modes of mo- 
tion in our animal spirits, variously 
agitated by external objects: and 
again, that, by the faculties of me- 
mory and imagination, ‘ the mind 
has an ability, when it wills, to re- 
vive them again, and, as it were, 
to paint them anew upon itself, 
though some with more, some 
with less difficulty.’ Dr. Robert 
Hook is almost the only author 
who is explicit on this subject. He 
informsus (Lect.on Light, sect. 7.) 
that ideas are completely material 
substances, and that the brain is 
furnished with a proper kind of 
matter for fabricating the ideas of 
each sense. The ideas of sight, 
he thinks, are formed of a kind of 
matter resembling the Bononian 
stone, or some kind of phosphoru 5 
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the ideas of sound, of some matter 
resembling the chords or glasses 
which take a sound from the vibra- 
tion of the air; and so of the rest. 
Were this dectrine any thing like 
the truth, we might reasonably 
expect to obtain a view of these 
ideas by a careful dissection of the 
brain; which, however, has not 
yet heen found to be the case. 

“ What then, itmay beasked, can 
be the cause of the very general re- 
eeption of an hypothesis which is 
replete with so many tnconsisten- 
cies and ditliculties, insomuch that 
is rather obscures than enlightens 
the doctrine which it is brought to 
explain? This seems to be asceriba- 
ble to a preyudice which is deeply 
rpoted in the human mind, and 
has even been admitted, from re- 
racte antiquity, as a philosophical 
axiom, or seli-evident principle, 
namely, that ‘nothing can act, or 
be acted upon, but when and where 
xis present.’ It seems a necessary 
consequence, from this principle, 
eat when the mind perceives, either 
the objects of its perception must 
come into it, or it must go out of 
the body to these objects. The first 
ot these opinions has generally been 
adopted asthe most rational. ‘We 
see,’ says Malebranche, ‘the sun, 
the stars, and an infinity of objects 
without us; and it is not at al) 
Kikely that the soul sailies out of 
the body, and, as it were, takes 
a walk through the heavens to con- 
template all these objects.” Yet 
the author of the Antient Metaphy- 
sics has, among his other singula- 
rities, espoused this last epinion. 

“The origin of this prejudice, 
that all action is the effect of 
contact, it is not difficult to as- 
sign. ‘This is the only manner in 
which we ourselves can act upon 
external objects ; and it is the man- 
mer in which all our external senses 
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are acted upon by these Objects 
either immediately, or by the inter. 
vention of some known medium 
such as the rays of light, the undue 
lations of the air, or the efiluvia of 
odoriferous bodies. Yet, after all, 
when we come to examine the Mate 
ter 2 little more nearly, we no more 
understand how bodies act upon 
one another when in contact, than 
when ata distance 3 and we should 
never have found out, indepens 
dently of actual experience, that 
motion is the effect of contact or 
mipulse. Nay, if the system of 
Boscovich be true, there is no such 
thing as real contact in nature, nor 
is such a thing possible. Again, 
there are many natural pheno- 
mena, such as those of gravitation, 
magnetism, electricity, &c. which 
appear to be produced by the mu- 
taal action of bodies at a distance 
from cneanother, For though we 
have various hypotheses of inter, 
vening media, ethers, or effuvia, 
which are intended to explain these 
phenomena, all these are mere sup- 
positions, destitute of the least sha. 
dow of proof. The inference is, 
that the maxim above stated is ta 
be ranked among those vulgar pre- 


judices which, though very gene- 


rally received, are without any 
real foundation in nature. 

If we seek for any other proof 
of the ideal theory, in the writings 
of those who have espoused it, than 
this generally received prejudice, 
we shall seek in vain. They all 
appear to assume the existence of 
ideas asa thing self-evident, and 
of which, therefore, no proot will 
be expected. ‘ i presume,’ say 
Mr. Locke, ¢ it will be granted me 
that there are such ideas in men’s 
minds; every man is conscious of 
them in himself, and men’s words 
and actions will satisfy him that 
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The EstTHER 


he stys again, ‘the mind knows 
not things immediately, but only 
by the ‘ntervention of the ideas it 
has of them.’ Berkeley, indeed, 
‘afersthe reality of ideas from this 
circumstance, that magnitude and 
fgure, as perceived by the eye, 
and as perceived by the touch, are 
things, in appearance, very diffe- 
rent; and Mr. Hume employs a 
dmilar argument when he szys, 
‘The table which we see, seeTns to 
diminish as we remove farther 
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from it; but the real table, which 
exists independent of us, suffers no 
alteration. It was, therefore, nos 
thing but its image which wes pre- 
sent to the mid.” But the known 
lawsof optics are a sufficient answer 
to sttch reasonings, and prove, that 
tangible magnitude must assume 
the precise appearances to the eye 
which it is known to assume. 
There isy in troth, an image in 
such cases, but it is not in the 
mind, but ithe retina of the eye.” 
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The Estuer of Racine. 


fFrom Korzesuz’s ANECDOTES and Miscerramits. J 


“7INHE Esther of Racine was 
performed at the theatre of 
the Republic, for the benetit of 
madame Vestris. This celebrated 
piece was then very coldly recetved, 
therefore it is interesting to look 
back to the seventeenth century, 
and call to remembrance a certain 
evening when it threw the whole 
female world into the most violent 
emotion. It was the 3rd of Febru- 
ary, 1689.Racine, after his Phe- 
dra had gained him so great a repu- 
tation, willingly gave up the the- 
atre a prey to hrs rivals, and re- 
solved to write no more for the 
faze. Pradon remained master of 
the field of battle, on which ace 
count Boileau said: 
"Ftlascene Francuise est en proi¢a Pradon.’ 


Racine had, from religious en- 
thusiasm, already tor twelve years 
given up the profane art of poetry ; 
when suddenly, religious duty 
again put the lyre into his rand. 
Madame de Maintenon, who, above 
aU things, was very atientive, that 
tie young ladies who belonred to 
he convent of ur Cyr should re. 


ceive a suitable education, oncs 
loudly kimented, that their lovely 
lips should be allowed to sing and 
declaim the most beautiful verses, 
because they all treated of profane 
subjects. She asked Racine, if iz 
was not possible to unite poetry, 
musit, and piety together? Racme 
found her ideas very edifying, but 
also very troublesome to himselt. 
Willingly would he have resigned 
the honour of perfecting them to 
another. ‘ He had not for twelve 
years made a single rhime—what 
would his enemies say ? and if, now, 
even the common fate of mankind 
shoukl happen to him ?—if his fame 
should be extinguished on the spi- 
ritual stage, alter i had shone so 
brilliantly on the worldly one ?~- 
Yet he could not absolutely refuse 
madame de Maintenon; for, with 
all his piety, he was stil a courtier. 
Boileau, whose advice he asked, 
decided positively for the negative. 
‘ Reflect,’ satd the latter, ‘£ that 
vou have a great yveprtation at 
stake, the preservation of which ts 
mere difficult thanthe attaumment.’ 
Aiter long considesamy ior and 
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against, Racine at last came to a de- 
termination ; the story of Esther 
presented itself, and all doubts for- 
tunately vanished. It was not 
long before he carried to madame 


de Maintenon not only the plan of 


his piece, (for he was accustomed 
to sketch scene by scene in prose, ) 
but the first act completely finished. 
She was enraptured with it, and, in 
spite of her great modesty, she 
could not help discovering in the 
character of Esther, and in some 
other trifling circumstances, very 
flattering compliments to herself. 
Even Vashti and Haman were strik- 
ing portraits. As this bible picce 
was perfectly proper for the ladies 
of St. Cyr, so was the first repre- 
sentation got up with zeal; but 
only the principal courtiers, who 
accompanied Louis the X1IVth to 
the chace, were allowed to be pre- 
sent. At supper the king could 
talk of nothing but Esther. Monsci- 
eneur, Monsieur, and all the princes 
would see it: the applause was un- 
common, Esther’s prayer was ir- 
resistible; all appeared great, ex- 
cellently treated, worked up with 
dignity; even the great Conde 
wept.—The third representation 
was dedicated to the pious, viz. 
to the Pere de la Chaise, some bi- 
shops, twelve or sixteen jesuits, to- 
gether with madame de Miriamon, 
and her most elevated nuns. ¢'T'o- 
day,’ (said madame de Maintenon, ) 
it shall only be played to the saints.’ 
The saints applauded as highly as 
the children of the world, and 
heartily wished, that all trage- 
dies resembled Esther.—In the end 
the king allowed all his courtiers to 
take a share in it; as Was natural, 
they were in raptures. Madame 
de Maintenon was tormerted on all 
sides for tickets of admission 3 there 
were more than two thousand ap- 
plicants, nly two hundred 
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places. The king generally made 
a list, as he Was on the road te 
Marli, For he went in first, with 
the list in one hand, aad an uplitted 
Spanish cane in the other; tas he 
himself guarded the entrance, une 
til the chosen number were assem. 
bled.—It was also a very comic 
circumstance, that the young love. 
ly actresses prayed their Veni Cree 
a’or behind the curtain, to interest 
the Holy Ghost in their several 
~~ As the king and queen of 
“ngland now expressed a wish to 
see Esther, it was got up with re. 
doubled splendour, the actresses 
were decorated with diamonds, the 
orchestra consisted of the first mu- 
sicians belonging to the king. 
Madame de Montespan and Lou- 
vois knew themselves under the 
name of Vashti and Haman, bit 
their lips and clapped. Their 
English majesties were delighted, 
that the minister, who had promo- 
ted their removal from the throne, 
should be represented as dazzled 
and deceived by hell. Louis the 
X1LVth, who, perhaps, had piety to 
thank for his great reputation, who 
at the sametime was 4 little tyranni- 
cal, willingly knew himself in the 
ride of a Persian monarch, in his 
ee for justice, as im the tenderness 
of his Esther. In short, every body 
was satisfied. Racine wished to 
dedicate his work to madame de 
Maintenon; but she entreated him 
not once to mention her name 
the preface. ‘T'wo-and-thirty years 
afterwards, the players, for the first 
time, brought Esther on the public 
stage, and it had only one repre 
sentation; probably because only 
the pure and imnocent actresses Ol 
St. Cyr, with their angel VORCESs 
knew how to give a certain higa inte 
terest to a play, which, as \ oleaire 
Says, represents an improbabie, nes 
an attvactive incident: a foollss 
kine 
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king, who lived six months with his 
ie wit thout knowing who she was, 
w be without the least pretence, or- 
dered a whole nation to be slaugh- 
tered, and afterwards, even as mad- 





one - --e- -— 


ly hung up his favourite.—The cold 
reception that Esther again experi. 
enced in Paris in our days, appears 
to con! irm the judgement of Vol- 
taire.’ 





On Goop Ton. 


(From the same.) 


“ LL nature eternally strug- 
f gles atter a kind of unity, 
and from the intermixture of things 
arise new things; as once the Ro- 
mans, after a dreadful fire, out of 
many melted metals drew the Co- 
rinthian bronze, which was valued 
as highly as gold. The same can 
almost be said of the good ton of 
the clubs, resources, copinos, and 
by what other names the assem- 
bling places are called where men 
Soom the different classes, meet to- 
gether ; ; where there arises a kind 
of friction of every sort of mind 
and breeding, which also produces 
a new sled aad breeding, a kind 
of middle ton, that passes better to 
the whole, than the ton of every 
single coterie would have done, be- 
fore it was modified in this way. 

“ This property is what has been 
agreed to be called good ton, in 
whatever town it may reign, may it 
be Paris, London, or Querfurt ; 
the name is nothing to the purpose ; 
the thing remains the same for the 
whole physic: al and moral world. 
It cannot absolutely be said, that 
the best possible ton is the ton of 
France, (at least not now,) or Italy, 
England, Germany, &c. &c. but 
that it is the most avreeable to each 
of these countries. Even as little 
cun mapistrates or soldiers, priests 
or men of letters, artists or men of 
elegant minds pretend to it; but 
the tun that the nearest accords with 


all these stations is the best. Good 
company, in which it should reign, 


is, as it were, the store-house of 


a free disinterested commerce, in 
which every well-educated man 
takes a share, and where people 
only yield to each other, to be in 
the highest degree themselves di- 
stinguished. To be introduced into 
company no offence should be given 
to another ; to please, it requires 
something more, still more to be 
disting ruished 5 because in that case 
ambition raises emulation, and the 
emulation is more difficult to be 
gained over, than to be conquered. 

« But a preliminary article in all 
society is, that it must be under- 
stood. Every coterie has, as before 
said, its own language, that with- 
out its limits is not understood. 

“ This consequently must be 
avoided ; for if a man will not talk 
so that all may understand him, it is 
an open usurpation on the equality 
before mentioned, and the exchange 
of words and thoughts has no long- 
er liberty nor pleasantness. All 
words of art, science, scholastic or 

juridical expressions, are banished 
ine 1 good company ; they must be 
translated or paraphrased, other- 
wise in the end conversation would 
be a kind of pick-nick, to which 
every one brought a dish 1, but so 
placed it, that none of the fellow. 
guests Cc wid come at it. Much bet- 
ter would ii be to eat me a 
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«* Every seaman endeavours to 
make his best way to his port. In 
the open Sea that certainly is invisi- 
ble, the path is nut traced out, but 
he reckons, estimates, makes obser- 
vations, takes the northern latitude, 
sails courageously on, and fortu- 
nately reaches his destination. Even 
so it is with society. It has, like 
the sea, its storms, its currents, 
rocks, ebbs, floods, variableness, 
and faithfulness. 

On the question: jis there a 
tribunal for good ton? ys and ne 
may be answered ;__ it holds its sit- 
tings ever and never; it assembles 
every where and no where; it con- 
sists of every body and nobody ; it 
% called man. This short word 
min means the public, as if all its 
Voices were formed into one. 

‘“‘ Amongst the decriers of po- 
liteness, for it has them, there are 
people who suppose, that a man 
must be coarse to be tree-minded. 
From fear, it may be believed there 
are polite deceivers, who deceive 
rather downrightly. Politeness cer- 
tainly also deceives, but it pleases, 
and conceals from man, that 
which in his eyes is a horrible mon- 
ster to man himself, egotism. ‘These 
are the real enemies of society, the 
opposition party, that from the first 
have crossed every thing good, and 
have never been tired of destroymge 
the best which man with united 
powers could found. Alas, all is 
@zotism, even passion and reason, 
even integrity is only a modest, and 
virtue a moderated egotism. Po- 
liteness, it is true, can neither make 
it modest nor moderate it, but it 
veils it up, puts a mask before it, is 
the general mediatrix between every 
kind of pride. Benevolence and 
modesty will certainly never be 
umitated from her; but when she 
borrows language, features, organs, 





from vistue, she even tien some- 
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times overcomes vice, as pild: 
ing protects from verdirrease, 
Throug' her alone, people of rood 
ton are every where distinguished ; 
who ever busy themselves with 
others, seldom with themselves, 
ever appear to ackaioWledge a su. 
pertority in others, and failings in 
themselves, in ton and manner, as 
it were appropriated to the other. 
So ts politeness, as it were an yi. 


Jorm‘ty of the mind with the body, 


which nature gives to no one, but 
company to every one.—The good 
fon is a middle ton between all 
tons, as beauty isa middle mould 
between all moulds. The perfec- 
tion of both consists therein, that 
they are equally distant from the 
extremes. ‘The most beautiful bo- 
dily form, for example, is in no 
country the fattest or leanest, nei- 
therthe dropsy nor the consumption; 
so also is netther the best ton too fa- 
miliar nor too ceremonious. Also 
in both lies (beauty and bom ton) 
something real and something con- 
ventional. Custom, manners, 
tourneurs change in every country, 
often in every town. The great- 
est beauty ts that form which best 
agrees with the views of nature, but 
in detail, the opinions and tastes of 
people may always be different, 
and a Chinese may look upon the 
Germans as very ugly. So few as 
there are notes in music for false 
tones, as littl can aman im com- 
pany be accused of faults ; these ere 
against the good ton. Man can, 
as he every where does, sin by too 
much or too little, through tgno- 
rance as through pretension. But 
the first can only be reckoned 
singly, the second doubly. ‘Toe 
much elegance is, for the most party 
more striking than too much sim- 
plicity. We foryive much sooner 
those who do not equal us, than 
those who will be better. «A pone 
Mid 
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man must also rather even fear to 
he otherwise, than wish to be bet- 
ter. Emulation is excellent in all 
that requires labour, industry, trou- 
ble, exertion: but, as it has 
been already observed, conversation 
requires neither pains nor exertions ; 
itis for repose 3 itis NO war, scarce- 
ly guard parade. Woe to the sol- 
diers, who, to distinguish them- 
selves, would fall out of their.ranks ! 
In company we must agree ; to do 
which, it is necessary to spare, 
more particularly self-love, which 
is, of all things, the most irritable 
in us, that constantly imtermixes 
with every thing that surrounds us, 
and never pardons those that it 
finds greater. Reason may for 
ever preach 3 no one ever acknow- 
ledges that they are in the wrong. 
The lowest place that perhaps we 
ever take, is the place of equality. 
Theretore my lord, and my lady, 
or honovrabie mrs, have all posst- 
ble preference for themselves be- 
fore us; but they are ple sed notto 
let it gumimer, otherwise,—no so- 
ety. They are richer than we! 
Away with snpercilious pomp, 
otherwise—no socieiy. They are 
handsomer than we; yet they do 
not every moment look into the 
glass, otherwise—no society. They 
are more learned than we, bui they 
do not suler vt oustantly ae) tool 
Wr ignorance, otherwise—-once a- 
gun, no s. CletV.-— hie intercouise 
with the world must be free, with- 
out expence, man barters nothing 
etainst nothing ; eTACe, Case, ta. 
city, compliance, are the first me- 
nts. Nothing should be prepared, 
Me Opportunity vives the subject 
‘conversation, caprice dictates the 
4Ws. We dispute for and against, 
“outa ping we dread logic more 


“an folly; athousand subiects are 


athe v4 “or 
ner treated of superticially than 
One ti - 


7 
‘ 


lidamentally. A new law. 
1d06, 


book, or a new fashion, a voyage 
round the world, or a walk in a 
park, are then of equal importance. 
Thus now was once the wor!d, in 
which we live, to cultivate which 2 
man must please. Be what you will, 
stand as high as you please, you 
must come down, otherwise society 
will banish you. A periect man 
could not once pass in company, 
for even perfection displeases, when 
it is not in its place; even so, asa 
great gentleman of seventeen would 
displease in a crowd of sport- 
ive children when he would display 
his school wisdom, OT a profoundly 
learned pedant amongst young la- 
dies, talkine of new fashions. It 
would so happen to him, as if Milo 
of Crotona with his club was to 
come amongst a f/um> sack party. 

“ A carriage once broke down 
on a stony road, not far from the 
small and poor town of Gondre- 
court. It must be repaired; the 
wor'men were but few; it would 
take a considerable time. ‘There 
Was 10 resource avriist ennn', the 
few honourables of the a ‘“ vere 
in the coun’), he traveller dise 
covercd ata fistance, a prettily si- 
tuated neat house, with a modest 
steeple. Ir was a litrle convent of 
Canuchins. Lie went itp tort and 
rung the bell. The door was 
opened to him, the inhabitants be- 
held atolerably teva, sick!» appears 
lag man, bet who was very well 
dressed, and who courteously en- 
treated for their hospitality. ‘The 
Capuchins had but little, but they 
gave what they had. After the 
first general compliments, this and 
thar were spoken of ; the traveller 
heard much, but said little. Ques- 
tions were asked him, his answers 
were reasonable. The hora sound. 
ed.—* Will the gentleman also say 
his Angelus here ?—* My reve- 
rend fathers, 1 would even beg 
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your permission to that effect.’— 
Upon which followed diner, but 
yet somewhat better thin usual, 
plain wholesome food, fer the guest 
appeared feeble. _ During dinner 
the conversation arose on theology: 
(that is, the philosophy of the Ca- 
puchins,) ‘The stranger was al- 
most as well acquainted therewith 
as the fathers themselves, and was 
always of their opinion. They 
spoke of different convents of Ca- 
puchins in France, Germany, and 
Italy, which to these good people 
were the proper capitals of the 
world. The stranger in the part of 
geography was much better in- 
structed than he could have been 
expected to be. A feature of the 
humility of St. Francis of Assisst 
was related ; the stranger admired 
it, and related some others, which 
were even unknown to the fathers 
themselves. ‘They became interest- 
ed for the courteous stranger. So 
modest a man with such an excel- 
lent education! aman who could 
talk on every thing, and who cer- 
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tainly had a good study! for he even 
understood a couple of Latin qd» 
tations almost as well as the father 
guardian! a man who appeared 
to be acquainted with every thing 
that interested their order, &c. It 
went so tar that they wished to re. 
ceive him into their order, and 
gave him hopes one day of attain. 
ing its highest dignities. The 
stranger was enraptured at the 
honour—he would consider of it— 
believed himself unworthy—but did 
not refuse it, only put it off. The 
carriage was at last ready. They 
separated with the real tokens of 
respect and devotion. Now guess 
who could this man be, who knows 
how so soon to win the hearts of the 


-Capuchins 1—_-[t was VoLrairt.— 


Alas, will this long remain the on- 
ly example of its kind? In France 
especially, there are no longer 
either Voltaire or Capuchins ; and 
should, at any time, one of these 
kinds return again, it will be very 
dificult to be a Voltaire. ” 
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. ‘ . ° e r :o . 1, 
[From Mr. Parsron’s Communication in the Transactions of the 
Royat Irish Acapemy, Vol. X. 


os O trace the origin ef ro- 

T mantic fabling, in modern 
Europe, would be a curious, and, 
verhaps, not a fruitless enquiry. 
a proportion as the literary trea- 
sures of the East shall be opened 
and displayed, the means of ac- 
quiring information, on this in- 
teresting subject, will, probably, 
be increased. It would seem, that 
the magicians, knights, and dam- 
sels, with’ which Fairy-land is 
peopled, owed their birth, to the 





warm fancy of the Oriental ro- 
mance-writers. Through what 
channels, the fictions of the East 
found their way into Europe, may 
be conjectured, but cannot be po- 
sitively determined. T'o the time 
of the Crusades, their introduction 
is generally referred. I think, 
however, that the commercial in- 
tercourse, which formerly subsist- 
ed, between the Levant, and some 
of the principal Italian states, 


opened a channel, equally wide, 
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and certainly more secure. The 
tumultuous crowd, that rushed to 
the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, 
had not, probably, either leisure or 
inclination for mental gratifications. 
In the acquisition of spoils, they 
seem to have rather exercised their 
prowess, than their taste. But, we 
will not weary ourselves with con- 
jecture, in regard to the medium, 
through which those fictions flowed 
into Europe; it is enough, for our 
present purpose, that we not only 
find them there, during the middle 
ages, but can trace them, in some 
of the popular romances of that 
period. Ariosto supplies us with 
an instance in point. ‘The story of 
Schariar and his brother, in the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
evidently appears to have laid the 
foundation for the well-known tale 
of Astolpho and Jocundo, in 
canto xxvit.t of the Orlando 
Furioso. I am, I will confess, in- 
clined to consider Italy, as the great 
emporium of the fictions under 
consideration. And as the monks 
of that delightful region, as well as 
those of France, occasionally re- 
laxed from their severer studies, in 
excursions to Fairy-land, the Ori- 
ental fictions might, through their 
means, have spread to the neigh- 
bouring countries. Some of the 
early romances, as well as the 
legends of saints, were undoubt- 
edly fabricated, in the deep silence 
of the cloister. Both frequently 
sprung from the warmth of fancy, 
which religious seclusion is so well 
calculated to nourish ; but the for- 
mer were adorned with foreign 
embellishments. . 

. While the see of Rome was 
ostering, with anxious solicitude, 
the Catholic church in Ireland, mis- 
sonanes were occasionally sent, 
from the several monastic founda- 
Wwons on the continent, to regulate 


the ritual; and, at the same time, 
to invigorate superstition, by fur- 


-nishing fresh supplies of holy 


legends. Amongst these, it may 
be presumed, some of the profane 
romances, fabricated in the conti- 
nental cloisters, were introduced 
(perhaps we might say smuggled) 
into this country. And, as the 
brilliant fictions of the East were 
the elements, of which those ro- 
mances were chiefly composed, they 
thus obtained a footing in Ireland, 
and furnished materials for the 
metrical tales of our early bards. 
To the stock of materials thus 
supplied, were, probably, added 
many Moorish and Arabian fables, 
and Spanish Historias de Cavalle- 
rias, Which might have found their 
way to the western coast of this 
island, by means of the commercial 
intercourse, which subsisted so 
early, and so long, between Spain 
and Galway. 

“ ¢ A very gallant gentleman, of 
the North of Ireland,’ (says sir 
William Temple), ‘has told me, 
of his own experience, that, in his 
wolf-huntings there, when he used 
to be abroad in the mountains 
three or four days together, and 
lay very ill a-nights so as he could 
not well sleep, they would bring 
him one of the tale-tellers, that, 
when he lay down, would begin a 
story of a king, or a gyant, a 
dwarf, and a damsel, and such 
rambling stuff ; and continue it all 
night long, in such an even tone, 
that you Sead it going on when- 
ever you awaked,’ Now, as giants, 


dwarts, and damsels, are topics, in 
which the Eastern romances are 
very conversant, we can be at no 
loss to discover the source, whence 
they flowed into Ireland, though we 
cannot determine, with certainty, 
the medium through which they 
passed. But I shall now proceed 
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to adduce a few instances, in sup- 
port of my hypothesis. 

« The similitude, between the 
pathetic Irish tale of Conloch, and 
the story of Rustam, as related by 
the Persian poet, Ferdusi, in his 
heroic poem, entitled Shah Nameh, 
is almost too strong to admit of its 
being supposed accidental. ¢ Fer- 
dusi relates,’ (I borrow the words 
of the ingenious sir William Ouse- 
ley,) ‘that, after a sumptuous feast, 
and magnificent entertainment, 
given, in honour of Rustam, by 
the king of Sitemgam, to which 
wine and music contributed all 
their charms, a couch or bed being 
carefully prepared for the Persian 
hero, (Rustam,) he retired to rest ; 
and, after a short time, was asto- 
nished at the appearance of a lovely 
damsel, who advanced trom be- 
hind the curtains and hangings.’ 
After a glowing description of the 
personal charms of the damsel, and 
a relation of the particulars of her 
conversation, with the hero, sir 
William proceeds. ¢ Of this mys- 
terious interview, and the subse- 
quent union of our hero with the 
princess, the result was a son, 
whom the king, her father, educat- 
ed, after Rustam's departure, and 
called by the name of Sohratb. 
The youth, having learned from 
his mother, the strange circum- 
stances of his birth, and of Rus- 
tam’s fame, resolved to set out, in 
quest of adventures, and imme- 
ciately commenced a series of brave 
and gallant actions. But being so 
unfortunate, as to encounter his 
own father, each ignorant of his 
relation to the other, the issue of the 
combat proved fatal to Sohratib ; 
who did not, however, expire, until 
it was discovered that he fell by a 
parent’s hand. ‘The circumstances 
attending this discovery, the dying 
Words, and jlial affection, of the 
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ill-fated youth, and the father’s ve. 
hement afflictionand distress, afford 
the poet, Ferdusi, a fine subject, for 
many interesting and beautitul pas 
sages.” 
hes Of the Trish tale, I shall now 

give the outlines, illustrated with 
extracts, from the very elegant and 
spirited version of miss Brooke. 
Conloch, * haughty, bold, and 
brave.’ 

* Came to visit Erin's coast: 

Came to prove her mighty host " 


“ Finding the Finian chiefs as- 
sembled, on some particular occa- 
sion, he hurls defiance at them, 
and 


* While he spoke, collecting all his 
might, 

Fierce he addrest his conquering arms to 
fight ; 

No stop, no stay, his furious faulchioa 
found, 

Till his dire hand an hundred warriors 
bound : 

Vanquish’d, they sunk beneath his dread- 
ful sway, 

And low on earth their bleeding glories 
lay.’ 


<< A messenger is then dispatch- 
ed for Cucullin. He arrives, and 
challenges Conloch to single com- 
bat ; but first requests he will 


‘ To him his purpose and his name 
confide, 

And what his lineage and his land de- 
clare.’ 


“ To this requisition, Conloch 
gives an unwilling refusal. He 
knows he is about to raise his arm 
against a parent; but his honout, 
as a knight, will not allow him to 
decline the combat, or declare his 
name. 

* Reluctant, then, the chiefs commenc’d 
the fight, 

Till glowing honor rous'd their slumber- 
ing might ! 

Dire was the strife each valiant arm 

maintain’d, a 

And undecided long their fates remain d; 


Fore 
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For, till that hour, no eye had ever 
view'd 

A field so fought, a conquest so pursu d! 

‘At length Cucullin’s kindling soul arose; 

Indignant shame recruited fury lends ; 

With fatal aim his glittering lance he 
throws, 

And low on earth the dying youth ex- 


tends.’ 
« Conloch, feeling the approach 
of death, addresses Cucullin, in the 
following pathetic terms: 


‘ Approach !— (the wounded youth re- 
ode sl closely nigh! 
On this dear earth,—by that dear side, 

O let me die !'— 

‘ Thy hand, — my father, — hapless 

chiet!— 
And you, ye warriors of our isle, draw 
near, 

The anguish of my soul to hear, 

For | must kill a father’s heart with 
grief.’ 

“ As this passage (a passage not 
inferior, perhaps, to any of those 
passages in the Shah Nameh, allud- 
ed to by sir William Ouseley) ex- 
hibits a fine subject for the pencil, 
I shall submit it to the contempla- 
tion of the academy; while 1 pro- 
ceed to the relation of another 
Irish tale, which bears evident 
marks of an Oriental origin. The 
tale in question is entitled, Moira 
Borb ; of which also miss Brooke 
has given a translation. 

“ While the Finian chiefs range 
carelessly along the banks of the 
fierce Mac-bovar, or river Erne, 
which, in its fall, near Ballyshan- 
hon, occasions the celebrated sal- 
mon-leap, they are surprised, by 
tie appearance of a lovely damsel, 
m1 an enchanted bark. ‘lhe dam- 
sel lands, and is courteously receiv- 
ed by the chiefs; who, observing 
her trembling apprehensions, en- 
quire into the cause. She relates 

er story ; 
ant I am follow'd o'er the rolling wave! 

» mighty Finn! thy tremblifg sup- 

pliant save ! 


The son of Sora’s king with wrath pur- 
sucs, 

The chief of spears, whose arm the host 
subdues |’ 


“ While she speaks, a mighty 
warrior appears, riding over the 
waves, Upon a mag@ steed. Reach- 
ing the shore, he rushes forward, 
and seizes the trembling damsel. 
A combat ensues, between him and 
the Finian chiefs, m which he falls ; 
and, immediately after, receives 
sepulchral honours. The maid 
continues inthe camp, Miss Brooke 
concludes, from the following pas- 
sage in the poem, that the story 
does not end here. 


‘ Woe to the champions of that lovely 
dame! 

Woe to the land, to which her beauty 
came!’ 


«© On these lines, she observes, in 

a note, ‘ It is probable that this 
passage alludes to some subsequent 
consequences of the death of Moira- 
borb.’ It may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed, that the heroine of this 
poem was, like the Armida of 
Tasso, a deceitful damsel, whose 
object was, to seduce some of the 
Finian chiets from their duty ; and 
destroy or enervate them, by fe- 
male wiles, and the power of en- 
chantment. Indeed, | am inclined 
to think, that the Italian and the 
Irish bards drew the materials, of 
which their respective tales are 
composed, from the same source. 
The similitude is certainly striking. 
That Tasso never saw the Irish 
tale, is highly probable; and, if 
he had seen it, he undoubtedly 
could not have read it: yet, it may 
be presumed, it was written before 
he was born. Miss Brooke, onthe 
presumptive evidence of the lane 
guage, refers it to the middle 
ages. If, therefore, it supplied 
‘T’'asso with a foundatien for his 
beautiful episode of Armida, he 
rs must 
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must have found it in some other 
language ; and, perhaps, under 
some other form. Without mean- 
ing, however, to insist on the pro- 
bability of my conjecture, I shall 
exhibit a few parallel passages, 
from the two poems, and leave the 
reader to decide. 

* All’ apparir della belti novella 

Nasce un bisbiglio, e'l guardo ogn’un 

v'intende ; 

Siccome |, dove cometa, o stella 

Non pid vista di giorno in ciel risplende; 
E are tutti per veder chi sia 


Si bella pellegrina, e chi l’invia. 
* Argo non mai, non vide Cipro, fo 
Delo 


D'abito, o di belti forme si care. 


* Her matchless charms the wond’ring 
bands surprize, 
Provoke their whispers, and attract their 


eyes 5 \ 
So mortals, through the midnight fields of 
air, 


Observe the blaze of some unusual star. 

Sudden they throng to view th’ approach- 
ing dame, 

Eager to learn her message, and her 
name. 

Not Argos, Cyprus, or the Delian 
coast, ke, HOOLE. 


* And, oh, to tell the charms her form 
array'd! 

The winning sweetness that her face dis- 
play’d! 

On her alone we could or think or gaze, 

And our rapt souls were lost in sweet 
amaze.’ MOIRA-BORB, 


* Stassi l'avaro sguardo in sé raccolto, 
E i tesori d’Amore, ei suoi nasconde. 


® Declin’d on earth, her modest look de- 
nies, 
To shew the starry ‘ustre of her eyes. 
HOOLE. 


* Deck'd by seft love, with sweet attrac- 
tive grace, 

And all the charms of mind-illumin'd 
face ; 

Before our host the beauteous stranger 
bow’'d, 

And, thrown to earth, her eyes their 


glories shroud,’ MQIRA-BORB. 

* Donna, 
. ° . - . . ° 7. . 
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Che da tesiricerca? e donde viens) ? 

Qual tua ventura, © nostra, or qui ti 
mena ? 

* Say, damsel !— 

What fortune bids thee to our 
repair? 

What fortune sends to usa form so f 

What art thou ? 


camp 


air? 

ROOLE, 

* Soft mariner! (the son of Cumhal ery'd,) 

What chance has torn thee from protecs 
uuon’s side? 

Why com’st thou here, and from what 
happy carth ? 

And whose the noble race that gave thee 
birth ?’ MOIRA*BORB, 


‘ Il tuo lodar troppo alto sale; 

Né tanto insuso il merto nostro arriva. 
Cosa vedi, signor, non pur mortale, 

Ma gia morta ai diletti, al duol sol viva. 
Mia sciagura mi spinge in loco tale, 
Vergine pellegrina, e fuggitiva. 

Ricorro al pio Gottrede, e in lui confido; 
Tal va di sua bontate intorno il grido. 


* Too far thy praise extends, (she made 
reply,) 

My merits ne'er attain’d a flight so high. 

Thy eyes, O chief! a mortal wretch 
survey, 

To pleasure dead, to grief a living prey! 

Unhappy fate my footsteps hither led, 

A fugitive forlorn, a wand'ring maid! 

Godtrey I seek, on him my hopes depend, 

Oppression’s scourge, and injur’d virtue’s 
friend. HOOLE, 

‘Truth, O great chief! my artless story 
frames : 

A mighty king my filial duty claims. 

But princely birth no safety could be 
stow; 

And, royal as I am, I fly from woe. 

* Long have I look’d that mighty arm te 
see, 

Which is alone of force to set me free ; 

To Erin’s far fam’d chief for aid I fly, 

And on that aid my trembling hopes 
rely. MOIRA-BORS, 


«¢ But I shall not multiply quo- 
tations. Unwilling to trespass too 
long on the patience of the acade- 
my, I shall adduce but a single ine 
stance more, in support of my po- 
sition. ‘The story of the ring, 4s 
related by Trissino, in the Italia 
Liberata, and by the author of the 
Irish poem of the Chase, seem (0 
bear so close ap afhmity to ei 
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mher, that, it may be presumed, 
they were raised upon the same 
foundation. But that foundation 
lies, and will, probably, ever lie, 
shid in night.’ In both tales, we 
may discover the colouring of 
magic, with which the Saracens of 
the middle ages, then adepts in 
chemistry, tinctured all the fables, 
which sprung from their brilliant 
and creative imaginations. 

« Belisarius, having ordered out 
a detachment of his army, to watch 
the motions of the enemy, the war- 
riors are met, at the entrance of the 
camp, by 

‘Una donzella 
Tanto leggiadra, e graziosa in vista, 
Ch’ arebbe accesa ogni gelata mente: 
Ben’ era piena di fallaci inganni.’ 


« This damsel, who appears 
‘sconcolata e mesta,’ says, sigh- 
img, to the admiring chiefs, 


‘Voi mi parete cavalieri eccelsi, 

Di gran valore, e di pietade adorni: 

Pero prendo ardimento di pregarvi, 
Che m’ ajutate in questo mio bisogno. 
h fui fighuola gia d’ una gran donna, 
Signora del paese di Bitonte, 

‘he maritomimi al duca di Crotone, 

E diedemi per dote un solo anello 

Di pregio estremo, e di valore immenso : 
Questo avea tal virtu, che s’ io il basciava, 
Epoi toccava ogni qualunque cosa, 

Quella si convertiva mm seta, o in oro, 

Qin tuito quel, eh’ i’ avea dente’ al pen- 

sero, 

6’ io tornando al dolce mio terreso, 

Per rivedere i mici, con questo anello, 

Ch’ io nol lasciava mai da me lontano; 
Passi vicina ad una bella fonte; 

Eveduta, ch’ io!’ ebbi, ivi discesi 

Per bere, el’ anel presi, ¢ lo basciai, 
Volendo farmi un’ ottima bevanda: 

Ma mentre che volea toccar con esso 
L’acqua del fonte, e trarmi ivi la sete, 
Mi sopraveune un cavalier armato 

Con dui giganti; e con orribil voce 

tm sgridara, ch’ io lasciai I’ anello 
Cadermi per timor nella fontana : 

Pos que: crudeli mi tiraro indietro, 

Ne voller pid, ch’ io, m’ appressasse ad 

C3Sa : 

Ond’ 10, per non lasciar si ricca gioja, 
Qu mi rubasi, € vo cercando ajuto ; 


E s’ alcun mi sara tanto cortese, 

Ch’ atterri il cavaliere, ond’ io racquisti 
La mia si cara, e prezioso gemma; 

I’ saro pid di lui, che di me stessa.” 


“ Yielding to her requisition, the 
chiefs attend her to the lake or 
fountain, where they find an armed 
knight, the son of an enchantress, 
ready to receive them. ‘They en- 
gage in combat with him. They 
are vanquished, and led away pri- 
soners to the palace of the enchan- 
tress, under the guard of the two 
giants mentioned by the artful 
damsel. It is not necessary, for 
our present purpose, to relate the 
adventures which followed; I shall 
only observe, that the waters of 
the fountain, into which the dam. 
se] pretended she had dropped her 
ring, were endued with miraculous 
powers. 

‘ Chiunque beve 
Di si dolce acqua, tutto si risana ; 
Onde é detta la fonte del Sanajo. 


« Let us now turn to the Irish 
tale. 

«“ During a feast, given in the 
hall of Almhain to the Finian 
chiefs, Finn steals from the festive 
board ¢ to breathe the fragrant 
gale.’ An enchanted doe suddenly 
appears before him. He calls his 
dogs, and pursues her to Shieve- 
Guillin,where sheinstantly vanishes. 
Finn, then looking around,discovers, 
near a small lake, 

‘ A weeping fair, 

Upon a bank reclin’d, 

In whose fine form, and graceful air, 

Was every charm combin'd.’ 


« The chief approaches the fair 
mourner, ani addresses her, 
‘ Hast “thou, sweet maid! of golden 


hair! 
Beheld my hounds m chase ?” 


« She replies, 


‘Thy chase, O king. was not my care; 
I nothing of it know; 
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Far other thoughts my bosom share, 
The thoughis, alas, of woe! 


* . . 


* Alas, my ring, for whose dear sake 
"These ceaseless tears | shed, 

Fel! trom: ov finger, in the lake, 
(The sott-hair’d virgin said.) 


$ Let me conjure t: ce, generous king! 
Compassi ‘nate as brave, 

Find to: me now my beauteous ring, 
‘That teil beneath the wave.’ 


“ The tale proceeds : 


¢ Scarce was the soft eni eaty made, 
Her treasure to redeem, 

When his fair form '\o dtoarray’d, 
And piuog'd into the siream. 


* At the white-handed fair’s request, 
Five times the lake he try’d ; 

On ev'ry side his search address’d, 
Till he the ring descry'd. 


* But when he sought the blooming maid 
Her treasure to restore ; 
His powers were gone —he scarce could 
wade 
To reach the distant shore! 


* That form, where strength and beg 
met, v 
To conquer or engage, 
Paid premature, its mournfyl debt, 
To grey and palsied age.’ 


* Finn is soon afterwards found 
by his chiefs, in the state desc; ih. 
ed by the poet. They draw the 
enchantress from a cave, in which 
she hed concealed he self, and 
oblige her, by threats, to d'sep. 
chant their leader. She piesents 
him with a medicated cu» He 
drinks, and immediately — 

' * Mis former grace, 

His former powers return’d: 

Again with beauiy glow'd his face, 

His breast with valour burn'd,’ 


“ T shall now conclude, T have 
not the vanity to think, that I have 
established my hypothesis ; but, I 
flatter myself, I have thrown out 
a hint, which may lead to a curious 
and interesting investigation by 
some abler hand.” 





History of Mona, or the Istanp of ANGLESEY. 


[From Sir Ricuarp Hoare’s Transtation of Archbishop Batpwin's 
[rInERARY. | 


« N ONA or Anglesey—This 

island, once the principal 
seat ot the Druids, and the last 
asvlum to which the distressed 
Britons fled for suecour from the 
victorious Romans; the residence 
of the Briush princes, and the 
stronghold of their expiring armies 3 
contais many interesting monue 
ments of the highest antiquity, and 
coeval with its aucicut inhabitants, 
the Druids. Though a larce vo- 
lume has been dedicated to this lit- 
tle island, yet its parochial and 
antiquarian history has not been 
30 fully deyeloped as the traveller 


could either wish or have expected, 
from so able, learned, and inge- 
nious a writer as Mr. Rowlands. 

«“ Its sovereignty appears to have 
been both frequently and_ sturdily 
contested for above four centuries, 
and was the scene on which the last 
and decisive battle was fought be- 
tween the Weish and English ; and 
although prince Lhewelyn here 
witnessed the total overthrow of 
his rival king Edward the First, and 
the discomfture of his army, with 
the loss of many of its most illus 
trious knights and chieftains ; yet 
fortune, on this occasion, seems 
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only to have glimmered for a mo- 
meut in hisfavour, for in the ensu- 
ing yeat he was betrayed, and lost 
his life near Builth in Brecknock. 

« The first mention made of this 
sJand in the Welsh Chronicle, is 
in the year 808, when its posses- 
sion was disputed by Conan Tin- 
daethwy, and Howel, sons of Ro- 
deric Molwynoc: victory decided 
in favour of the latter, who retamed 
po session of it till the year 817, 
when it was taken from him by his 
brother Conan. 

«A, i). 818. In the reign of 
Mervyn Frych and Esvlht, the only 
daughter of the late Conan, Egbert 
king of ‘> West Saxons entered 
Wales with a great army, and de- 
stroved the whole country unto 
Snowdon hills 3 and about the same 
time, thee was a sore battle fought 
in Anglesey, called the battle of 
Lhanvuaes. 

“ About the year 848, at the 
commencement of the reign of Ro- 
deric the Great, Ethelwulph king of 
the Saxons united his forces with 
Burchred king of Mercia, and en- 
tering North Wales with a great 
power, destroyed Anglesey, and 
fought diverse battles with the 
Welsh. 

“ A. D, 873. The Danes having 
made peace with king Alfred, and 
according to the words of the 
Welsh Chronicle, ‘ having abjured 
England,’ bent their force against 
Wales, and entered Anglesey with 
a large army, where Roderic the 
Great gave them two battles; one 
ata place called Bangole, and an- 
other at a place called Menegid. 

“In the year $76, the English 
entered the island, and fought a 
sore battle with the Welsh. 

“A.D. 900. Igmond, with a 
great number of soldiers, came to 
Anglesey, and the Welshmen gave 
them batile at Moleraia. 


[233} 


* About the year 915, the men 
of Dublin destroyed the island 

“The niodern edition of the 
Welsh Chronicle records a bute 
fought in Anglesey betwixt Howel 
Dha and Conan ap Edward Foel, 
wherein the latter fell. 

* A. D. 958. Abloic king of 
Ireland landed in Mdn, and hav. 
ing burnt Holyhead, spoiled the 
country of Lhyn; and im the year 
966, Aberfraw, the royal seat of 
the princes of North Wales, was de- 
stroyed by the Irishmen. In the 
year 969, Mactus, the son of Hae 
roid, entered Anglesey with an 
army of Danes, and spoiled Pen- 
mon, and shortly etterwaris God. 
fryd, the son of Harold, did sub- 
due to himself the whole isle of 
Anglesey, which he enjoyed not 
long. 

“ALD. 979. At this time, Cus- 
tenyn Dhu, that is, Constantine the 
Black, son to Lago (who was then 
prisoner), hired Godtryd, the son 
of Harold, with his Danes, against 
his cousin, and they both together 
destroyed Anglesey and Lhyn; 
whereupon Howel ap Jevaf gather- 
ed his army, and setting upon them 
at a place called Gwayth thirbarth, 
overthrew them, and Constantine 
was slain; but in the year 956, 
Godtryd entered Anglesey a third 
time, and having taken Liywarch, 
the son of Owen, prisoner, together 
with two thousand men, he cruelly 
put out his eyes, In 989, the 
Danes taking advantaze of Mere 
dyth’s absence in South Wales, 
landed in Anglesey, and ravaged 
the whole island. 

«A. D. 1078. Gruffyth, son to 
Conan ap lago, the rightful ins 
heritor of the principality of North 
Wales, came over from ireland 
with the succour which his brethren 
Encumalhon king of Ulster had 
delivered him, and he landed in 

Anglesey, 
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ne 
Me amp ad Anglesey, and brought it to his “ In the year 1237, ihe death of ed 
i subjection. Joan, daughter of king John, ts oc 
Me i fi: “ Tn 1096, the island was attack- thus recorded in the Welsh Chrow do 
f i ai ed by Hugh de Mountgomery earl nicle. “The next spring died m 
ae of Arundel and Shrewsbury, andby Joan, Pe king John, Prine ha 
| ee . 
wie i Hugh earl of Chester, the former of cess of W ales, and was buried unon w! 
. i } whem was killed by Magnus, as re-_ the sea shore within the ae of Ane A. 
LD fated by Giraldus in the text of this glesey, at Lhanvaes, as } er pleasure E 
“ : ri chapter. ; Was, where her husl ame ( prince to 
is HN “ The island seems to have en- Lhewelvn ap Jorweri)) dd build nu 
fe h } yoyed a Jong period of tranquillity a house of Seeded lars over her | in 
Hy ue: ull the year 1151, when Cadwala- grave. vi 
re i 4 der, the brother of Owen Gw ynedh “A.D. 1245. Eine Henry ITI. fo 
mane i prince of North Wales « ‘scaped out havine failed in his v iit ary expedi : rr 
6) Reha of prison, and subdued part of the tion against North \ ales, and hav- nN 
id 4 G isle to himself; but his brother ing lost a erent wee of his most p 
ei Owen sent an army against him, worthy soldiers and nobility, sent ; d 
me and chased him thence. [n the vear for _ Irishmen, who landed in : ir 
ee 1157, during the war between king Anglesey, and spoiled a great part n 
Fs Henry the Secondand theWelsh,the — thereo f, rill the inbabtrants eathered 7 
by navy of Owen Gwynedh, under themselves tozetiier, and, meetin t 
+ the command of Madoc ap Mere- with them heaviiy laden with ak P 
at dyth prince of Powys, anchored off dro an them back to their ships. P 
‘3 Anglesey, and put on land some A. D. L277, Prince Lhewelyn I 
; soldiers, who spoiled two churches, was at leneth obliged to sue for , 
ie) and a little of the country there- peace, which king Edward I. grant 
Pau e abouts; but as they returned to ed, upon the fo Mowin g hi rd cone 
oPoRa their ships, the whole strength of ditions: ‘That he should pay to | 
ete the isle set upon them, and killed the king, for his favour and good- | 
at 4 them all, so that none of those’ will, 50,000 marks ; that the can- 
bee ' whichrobbed withinthe isle brought tref Ros, where the king’s castle 
; ] tidings how nee sped. of ‘Teganwy stood ; the cantref 
rt ©A.D. 1174. About this time, Ryvonioc, where Denbigh i is; the 


. 
nm 


oe 


7 


David ap Owen Gwynedh, prince cantref Tegengl, where Ruthlan ni 
of North Wales, made war against standeth, and cantref Dyfirya 


ihe his brother Maelgon, who was in Clywd, where hesies is, should : 
ah possession of the isle of Anglesey, remain to the king and his heirs : 
4 and brought his people over Menai for ever, and th: it the prince s should . 
ore (for so that arm of the sea is called pay yearly for the isle of Anglesey, ; 
enh that separateth the island from the 1000 marks, which payment should : 
Swe: main land), and forcing his brother begin at Michaelmas next ensuing 

ate to fly to Ireland, brought all An- and that he should also_ pay 5000 ‘ 
eri glesey to his subjection. marks out of hand, and if the prince % 
Jee « A, D. 1193. Roderic, the son died without issue, the island should 4 
¥ of Owen Gwynedh, by the help of revert to the king and his “yr a 





- 


’ Gothrike king of Man, entered The prince was also required t ‘ 
it: Anglesey and conquered it; but come to England every Christmas ; 
ae before the end of the same year, to do homage to the king for his 3 
The the sons of his brother Conan drove _ lands.’ ‘ 
it him out of the island and got it “ The historian Carte has record- 
Aas themselves. ed 
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edthe following anecdote on this 

occasion. * The barons of Snow- 

don, with other noblemen of the 

most considerable families in Wales, 

had attended Lhewelyn to London, 

when he came thither at Christmas 

A. D. 1277, todo homage to king 

Edward ; and bringing, according 

to their usual custom, large reti- 

nues with them, were quartered 

in Islington and the neighbouring 

villages. ‘These places did not at- 

ford milk enough for such nume- 
rous trains ; they liked neither wine 
nor the ale of London, and though 
plentifully entertained, were much 
displeased at a new manner of liv- 
ing which did not suit their taste, 
nor perhaps their constitutions. 
They were still more offended at 
the crowds of people that Qocked 
about them when they stirred 
abroad, staring at them as if they 
had been monsters, and laughing 
at their uncouth garb and appear- 
ance: they were so enraged on 
this occasion, that they engaged 
privately in an association to rebel 
on the first opportunity, and re- 
solved to die in their own country 
rather than ever come again to Lon- 
don, as subjects, to be held in such 
derision; and when they returned 
home, they communicated their 
resentments to their compatriots, 
who made it the common cause of 
their country.’ 

“In the year 1281, the Welsh, 
with Lhewelyn and his brother 
David at their head, took up arms 
again; and Edward being now 
convinced that he could place no 
dependance upon them, as long 
as they had a prince to lead them, 
resolved to make an entire conquest 
of the country. He sent an army 
bysea toAnglesey, which they won, 
and slew such as resisted them, but 
the chief men adhered faithfully to 
the king, according to the oath they 
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had taken at the last peace. Then 
they came over against Bangor, 
where the arm of the sea called 
Menai is the narrowest, at a place 
called Moel y don, and there made 
a bridge of boats and planks over 
the water, on the same spot where 
Julius Agricola had dene the like, 
when he subdued the isle to the 
Romans. ‘This bridge being ac- 
complished, so that threescore men 
might well pass over in a front, 
William Latimer, with a great 
number of his best soldiers, and 
Luke de Thany with his Gascons 
and Spaniards (who were in the 
king’s service), passed over the 
bridge, and there saw no stir of ene- 
mies: but as soon as the sea began 
to flow, down came the Welshmen 
from the hills, and set upon them 
fiercely, and either slew or chased 
them to the sea to drown them- 
selves; for the water was so high, 
that theycould not attainthe bridge, 
saving William Latimer only, whose 
horse carried him to the bridge, and 
so he escaped. But the death of 
Lhewelyn in the same year, and the 
cruel execution of his brother Da- 
vid in the ensuing one, effectually 
checked the rebellious spirit of the 
Welsh, and secured to Edward 
the undisputed sovereignty of the 
principality. 

“ This island, which in modern 
days deserves the epithets applied 
to it by Giraldus in this chapter, 
once bore a very different appear- 
ance. When attacked by the Ro- 
man general Suctonius, the sacred 
woods of the Druids were levei- 
led to the ground: ‘¢ Presidium 
impositum victis, excisique luct, 
sevis superstitionibus sacri.? Ata 


much later period we find it well 
provided with trees, for in the 
year 1102 the Welsh Chronicle 
says, ¢ that Magnus landed in An- 
glesey, and bewed down as much 
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tay 1236) History of Mona, orthe Istanp of Anctesrr. 
i A) ae timber wood as was needful for dens ex consiliis marchii; AP 
ee BCR him.’ Dreary as its outward dom’nus deputatus in Hibernia. — bas] 
ee [ aspect may seem to the traveller, Under the other, Antonius §, wilenes ter 
4h it still contains many intcresting ordinis garterit, miles, quondam depus trom 
: + objects of attention ; it is particu-  tztus in Hibernia; round a circle in we 
ey karly rich in Drutdical remains, the centre, Gulielmu: Thwaytes ar. ing 
ne the finest specimen of which isto miger; and beneath it in a straight won 
: i be seen in the park of lord Wx- line, Obiit 20 die Januarii 1565. At - 
lahbe bridge, at Plas Newydd. The Pa- the lower corners are also two ese wa 
i ris mountains deserve the notice of cutcheons: the one on the left has se 
| +) the artist as well as the mineralo- this motto, Franciscus Agard cx con } 
at 4 gist; for the majestic grandeur and = sikis Hihern'e ; the other on the Wi 
| Cae effect of their excavations cannot right, Edwardus Waterbows me one 
att be surpassed; neither should the posuit ; and at the bottom is this lan 
iH stately and well preserved castle inscription, Nosce ter*sum—file et - 
ae at Beaumaris be overlooked, though — faciturni‘a’e—I could not learn that Mr 
mee! e mferior in point of situation to its any historical account was extant fu 
ae ‘| rival brothers at Conwy and Caer- of this singular monun.ent, nor on = 
i ae t narvon. The parish church is a what occasionitwas placedin Beau 9 ™ 
io 6: handsome Gothic building, and = maris church. Neither could that “ 
aoe. contains some monuments worthy indefatigable traveller, Mr. Pen- 
as i. 8 af notice: the most remarkable is nant, gain any positive information “i 
aes 


* 


that of a knight in armour recum- 
# bent, with a female by his side, 
well sculptured in alabaster; his 


about it. 
“‘ Henry Sydney, inthe secondand 
third of Philip and Mary, was made 


alitteas 


oy ae 
ne 


— 
he Se 


os 





head rests upon a helmet, and at 
his feet is a lion: the female is 
habited in along robe richly orna- 
mented round the neck ; the hands 
of which are uplifted. Various 
small figures dressed like knights 
amd monks decorate the pedestal of 
this tomb, which is said to have 
been brought from the religious 
house at Lhanvaes, at the time 


general governor of all the king’s 
and queen’s revenues, within the 
realm of Ireland, and about two 
years afterwards, lord justice there- 
of. In the second of queen Eliza- 
beth hewasappointed lerd president 
of the marches of Wales, and four 
years alter was made knight of the 
garter. In 1568 he was constituted 
deputy of Ireland. He died at 


—__ ae 4 | eee ae CS 


¥ 

Ai; of its dissolution, but the perso- the bishop’s palace in Worcester, 

ot nages whom it was designed to ree A. D. 1586, and was conveyed 

a resent have not been ascertained. from thence to his house at Pens- 

(> ta tnow stands before the altar, with hurst in Kent, where he was most 
mF the feet of the figures placed to- honorably interred. He was how- 
* . 


wards it. On the right hand side 
of the altar ts a large tablet insert- 


ed in the wall, bearing the following 


ever previously embowelled: his 
entrails were buried in the dean’s 
chapel in the cathedral church at 
heart was 


devices and inscriptions: the tablet 


Worcester ; and _ his 
¥ is of an oblong form; at each corner 


brought to Ludlow, and deposited 


}. near the top are two escutcheons, in the same tomb with his dear 
} i . encircled with the motto ot //eni sait beloved daughter Ambrosia, with- 
He gui maly pense; under the one on in the little oratory which he had 


made in the same collegiate parish 
chureh. ‘I'he historian —e_ 
36 


the leit is this inscription: Henricus 
Sydney ordinis garterii, miles prasi- 
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History of the Orper of Barns. 


bas left along and elaborate charac- 
ver of this celebrated personage 5 
from whom also I have been able 
to collect some information respect- 
ing two of the other persons men- 
tioned in the tablet. ‘The historian 
gays, that at each several time he 
was sent deputy into Ireland, he 
was furnished with a new secre- 
tary. The fist was master Rdward 
Waterhouse, now knighted, and 
one of his majesty’s council in Ire- 
land. The same author adds, ¢ He 
made special choice of two worthy 
counsellors, whom for their faith- 
fulness in counsel for the state, good 
will and friendship towards him, 
and for their integrity and sincerity 
every way, he entirely loved and 
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assuredly trusted ; one of these was 
master Francis Ayard, whom he 
commonly called his * tidus Acha- 
tes.’ 

“Sir Anthony St. Leger was 
lord deputy of Ireland in the year 
1559. He was succeeded first by 
sir James Crofts, and afterwards 
by Titz-Walter, earl of Sussex. 
When sir Henry Sidney was recall. 
ed to this high office, sir Anthony 
St. Leger was appointed as his 
coacdjutor, and stationed in Munster 
with the title of lord president ot 
that province. [can gain no bio- 
graphical information respecting 
Gulielmus ‘Thwaytes, the xra of 
whose death is recorded on this 
tablet.” 


“ _-—~-—  --. 


History of the Orver of Barns. 


[From th 


*FNHE Bardsor reciters of songs 
made so very conspicuous 
afigure in the history of this coun- 
try, that some account of their in- 
stitution and proceedings will not, I 
hope, be deemed uninteresiing ; for 
we must not consider their songs as 
mere poetical compositions, but as 
the primary sources cf much his- 
torical and awthentic information. 
Neither were they compiled hastily 
from fabulous records and vague 
traditions ; but were composed 
after recent exploits, and immedi- 
ately copied and dispersed amongst 
those who had either keen actors 
or eye-witnesses to the deeds they 
commemorated. 
The Bardi were held in high 
estimation in Germany, and puar- 
ticularly amongst the nation of the 


Belper. «Sunt illis hec quoque 
carmina, quorum relatu, quem 


Barditum vocant, accendunt ani- 
mos, fulurzque pugne fortunam 


e Same. | 


ipso cantu anurantur.” * Apud 
OmMnes tres passtim natrones eximio 
in honore sunt Bardi, Vates, Dru 
dx. Bardi quidem liudationibus 
rebusque poeticis student.’ 

“By their songs they animated 
the troops to battle, and recorded 
the names and heroic deeds of those 
who fell in the field of glory. 
The poet Lucan thus aderesses 
them: 


‘Vos quoque qui fortes anumas belloque 


Laudibusin]ongum vatesdimittisin avum, 
Plurima securi tudistis carmina Bard. 


‘You too, ve Bards, whom sacred rap- 
tures fire, 
Tochaunt your heroes to your country’s 


lyre, 

Who consecrate in your immortal 
strat, 

Brave patriot souls in righteous battle 
slain ¢ 


Securely now the tuneful tack renew, 
And noblest themes ia deatless songs 


ul suc. 
. “« The 
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History of the Orper of Barns. 


“The earliest mention I can find beneth Prydain, or the Monarchal 


made of the Bards in Wales, is in 
the reign of the British king Cad- 
walader, who died at Rome A. D. 
688 ; and of whom the following 
anecdote is recorded. This king 
presided at an Eisteddvod, or meet- 
mg assembled for the purpose of 
regulating the Bardic institution ; 
when a minstrel appeared, and 
played upon his harp before this 
illustrious assembly in so displeasing 
and unharmonious a key, that he 
was ordered, under severe penalties, 
whenever he again performed be- 
fore persons skilled in the art, to 
adopt that of Mwynen Gwynedd, 
or the pleasing melody of North 
Wales. 

«¢ During the reign of the great 
Welsh legislator Howel Dha, 
A. D. 940, we find that the Bards 
were held in high estimation, and 
enjoyed great and peculiar privi- 
leges. Y Bardd Teulu, or the 
Musicus Aulicus, (corresponding 
with our poct laureat) received on 
his appointment, from the king, a 
harp, and a gold ring from the 
queen ; which harp he was to part 
with on no censideration what- 
ever. 

“He held his land free, and at 
the three great festivals of Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, he 
sit at the prince's table. If the 
Bard desired any favor of the king, 
he was obliged to play one of his 
own compositions; tf of a noble. 
man, three ; and if of a plebeian, 
he was under the obligation of play- 
ing till he went to bed, or was tired 
with hts music. His person was 
eld so sacred, that whoever slight- 
ly injured the Bard, was fined v1 
cows, and cxx pence; and the 
murderer of a Bard was fined 
exxyt cows. He preceded the 
army, When prepared for battle, 
reciting an ancient song called Un- 





song of Britain, and for this ser. 
vice received his share of the ene. 
my’s spoils, 

* About the year 1070, Bleddyn 
ab Cynvyn prince of Powys (the 
author of another code of Welsh 
laws) established some regulations 
respecting the Bards, revising and 
enforcmg those which were already 
made. 

“ After the death of Trahaearn 
ab Caradoc in 1079, Gruffydd ab 
Cynan succeeded to the principality 
of North Wales. During his long 
and glorious reign of fifty-six years, 
he reformed the disordered behavi- 
our of the Welsh minstrels, by a 
very good statute, which is extant 
tothisday. ‘The annotator on the 
Welsh Chronicle records the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the 
Bards. 

‘There are three sorts of min- 
strels in Wales. 

“ The first sort named Beirdh, 
which are makers of song, and odes 
of sundriemeasures, wherein not one- 
lie great skill and cunning is requir- 
ed, but also a certeine naturall incli- 
nation and gift, which in Latine is 
termed furor poeticus. . ‘These do 
also keepe records of gentlemens 
armes and petegrees, and are best 
esteemed and accounted of among 
them. 

“The second sort of them are 
plaiers upon instruments, chictelie 
the harpe and the crowth, whose 
musike for the most part came to 
Wales with the said Gruffyth ap 
Conan, who being on the one side 
an Irishman by his mother, and 
grandmother, and also borne in Ire- 
land, brought over with him out at 
that countrie divers cunning Must 
cians into Wales, who derived in a 
manner all the instrumental] musike 
that is now there used, as appect eth 
as Well by the bookes waitten oF tee 
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same, as also by the names of the 
tunes and measures used amongst 
them to this date. 

« The third sort called Arcaneaid 
are those which do sing to the in- 
strument plaied by another, and 
these be in use in the countrie of 
Wales to this daie. 

“This statute or decree before 
mentioned doth not onclie prescribe 
and ap point what reward everie of 
the said minstrels ought to have,and 
at whose hands; but also of what 
honest behaviour and conversation 
they ought to be, to wit, no make- 
bates, no vagabonds, no ale-house 
hunters, no drunkards, no brallers, 
no whore-hunters, no theeves, nor 
companions of such. In which 
things if they oflend, everie man 
by the said statute is made an offi- 
cer, and authorized to arrest and 

unish them, yea and take from 
them all that they have about them. 
They are also in the same statute 
forbidden to enter into anie mans 


house, or to make anie song of 
ane man without speciall licence of 


the partie himselfe. And _ this 
statute or decree hath beene often 
times “— ed by publike ilies 
of the checfe magistrats of that 
countrie, as appeareth | y sundrie 
commissions directed to divers ; gen- 
tlemen in that behaite. 

“The character of king Edward 
the first has been blackened by the 
imputation of the greatest cruelty 
towards the Bards; for atter the 
final subjuy wuon of Wales, P iS 
said to have issued an edict for their 


extermination, on the false wt ot 


exciting their countrymen to sedi- 
tion, by the recital of the heroic 
deeds performed by their ancestors. 
Phis idea ha isbeen gene rally adopted 
both by poets and hi: storians ; but 
perhaps without good foundati ion. 
The historian Carte says ‘that the 
only set of men who had reason to 


complain of Edward's severity, 
were the Bards, who used to put 
those remains of the ancient Britons 
in mind of the valiant deeds of their 
ancestors. He ordered ibem all to be 

anged, as inciters ot the people to 
sedition. Politics in this pomt got 
the betteroft the king’snatural lenity 5 
and those who were afterwards en- 
trusted with the government of the 
country, following his example, 
the profession, becoming danger- 
ous, gradually declined, and in a 
little time, that sort of men was 
utterly destroyed.’ 

“ Sir Jehn Wynne in his histors 
of the Gwedir family, fi tlowiag the 
same opmion, says, ‘ kdward the 
first, Who caused our Bards allio be 
hanged by martial law, as  stirrers 
of the peop ‘le to sedition, whose ex- 
ample being tollowed by the vover- 
nors of Wales, until Henry the 
fourth his time, was the utter de- 
struction of that sort of men. Si- 
thence this kind ot p vople were at 
some turther hbertie to sing and 
keep pedegrees as in ancient time 
they were wont; since which we 
have some light of antiquiiie by 
their songes and w ‘tings. from 


the reigne of IEdward the first to 
Henry the fourth, there ts there- 
fore 10e certamty, or very little , Of 
thines done ; other than what fs to 
be found in the prince’s records, 


which now, by tossmge the same 
from the Exchequer at Caernarvon 
to the ‘Tower, and to the ofhices in 
the Exchequer at London, as alsoe 
by ill-keeping and ordering ot late 
daves, are become a chaos of con- 
fusion with a total neglect of 
nethod and order as would he 
eedtul for him who would be as- 
certained of the truth of things 
done trom tune to time,’ 

«Mr. Pennant, inhistour through 
North Wales, informs us, that im 
the loth Henry VIIL an Kistedd. 
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fod was held at Caerwys, ['lint- 
shire, in which the ancient laws re- 
specting the Bards were confirmed. 
And he turther adds, that A. D. 
1568, in the reign of queen Ehiza- 
beth, a royal commission was issu- 
ed for holding an Kisteddfod at the 
same place; on which occasion 
several Bards received their degrees. 
"This commission is the last of the 
kind which has been granted, and 
is still in the possessionot the Mostyn 
family, together with the silver 
harp, which, from time immemo- 
rial, had been in their gift to be- 
stow on the chief of the faculty.— 
This badge of honour is about five 
or six inches long, and furnished 


with strings equal to the number of 


the Muses. See Pennant, vol. i. 
p- 463 ; where a copy of the com- 
mission, and an engraving of the 
harp are given. 

« Such is the information which 
I have been able to collect from 
written authorities respecting this 
celebrated order of men in Wales. 
The following notes, drawn up by 
Mr. William Owen, at my request, 
willenable me toenter more fully, 
and, I trust, satisfactorily, into this 
subject. 

“*BARDS.—What we find to 
have been most prominent im the 
religion, laws, and manners of the 
patriarchal ages, and in that part 
of the world which hasbeen generally 
deemed the cradle of the human 
race, namely, the western regions 
of Asia, prevailed likewtse among 
the distant colonies ot Britain. 

“Were we inconsiderately to pro- 
nounce the early inhabitants of this 
island to have been ina savage state, 
according to the common accepta- 
tion of the term, it would be con- 
trary to the tenor of a multitude of 
historical facts. But this is the 
character generally drawn of the 
Druids, and of the religion they 
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practised among the Cymry. Sue’, 
a picture 1s so contrary to the evi. 
dence we are enabled to collect 
from the monuments which they 
have left behind them, and even to 
the few notices taken of them by 
the Greek and Roman writers, that 
I think it useless to enter into a de. 
tail of things so much nitsrepresent. 
ed. ‘The common observation that 
the whole people were overawed 
by the terror of priestcratt, is fool. 
ish; for every nation is governed by 
the influence of its relivion: and 
we have no evidence of any particu- 
lar abuse of this power amongst the 
ancient Britons. 

‘In considering their state of re- 
ligion and society, the first object 
that arrests the attention is the sy- 
stem of the Bards ; the principles of 
which are clearly identified among 
the frst patriarchs of mankind, and 
were extended to the farthest re- 
gions of India, in common with 
the western borders of Europe; 
and the agreement of systems in 
these two extreme regions is asto- 
nishing, as might be illustrated by 
numerous facts ; such as the exact 
identity of character of the Indian 
Menw, and the Menw of the British 
Triads and romantic tales. 

“Qne of the most striking pes 
culiarities of the bardic system was 
the invention of an oral record; 
more certain than the art of wri ing 
itself, especially as 1 existed 1n 1's 
infancy, or pe rhaps at any other 
period before the discovery of print. 
ing. Forthe Bards required that 
every branch of knowledge em- 
braced by them should be commt- 
ted to memory ; and this their dis- 
ciples were obliged to do betore they 
could be fully initiated into the 
order ; and with a view of reader- 
ing them perfect therein, nothing 
that appertained to the mstitutions 


was allowed to be committed to 
Wrilunss 
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writing. What they thus taught 
was reduced into a peculiar hind of 
aphorisms call d T; ides," mm ther 
comprehending three different are 
ticles cl issed tov ther accord hg to 
the characteristic an logy subsistin 
herween them 
embraced the league pomts | 
theology, morality, science, and 
histor’ 

“Solemn meetings were held at 
certau. -e sons of the year, such as 
a the uew and full moon, but 
more particularly at the solstices 
aad equinoxes the four principal 
meetiners of the year took place, for 
the promuleation of the maxuns of 
the Bardic religion, and tor other 
purposs. But there woe other 
sioerive triennial meetings, which 
were creat national assemblies, 
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as were propo ed fou their oral re- 
cord. 

“These conventions of every de- 
scription took place wihin circles 
of unhevn stones, im the most 
pub.rc and convenient situ MONS, 
wea in the open plains m the 


county : \\ b Ne md tic ps! = 


Was I i. oe ) wa 1} 
and Suibury-aill pre ent, at thi 
day, to ou? aly. } } Ty SOTML O, its 
Vast and wond: rful 3 

The in tity honcon: t of 
order : the ards proper, the 
Druids, and the Ovates; and to 
each of these were pttached peculiar 
pur Lts t d i l T . 

“The rder culled the Bardie 
Was the »? domin mt ¢ }a e. 4 ila 


imo Which all the disciples were 


MCU Hi tae rst mistances il Was, 
3 short, ihe privil roa national 
college of the Britons, for on being 


admitted into it, the members 2s- 
iumed one or the other of the three 
asses, as their inclination or inter- 
i directed them. ‘To this primary 


ISOC. 


~ 


order appertained the perpetuation 
ofthe privileces and customs of the 
system, and also of the civil and 
moralinstivvesand learning. Ifa 


Ba , assum | ne cha wter of a 
Drutd, he had te ri the func. 
tions of the nc iesthoods; aod asthere 


Was a puest or Draid mevery com. 
miuyty, and the wre st intiuence 
was attached to him, this was the 
class into which the greatest num. 
ber of the Bards were necess trily 
enter rd, T') erefore, ow! yr to the 
power belonvine to this character, 
the Bards app ‘“ared more conspicus 
Ous to stranvers in the Druidical 
character, chan when they olhieiat- 
edin the others; so that the ac- 
counts we find in ancient writers, 
who describe them, are often con- 
tradictory, but generally the names 
of the other erders are lost in that 
of ihe Drunds. 

“' he Ovites were such of t 
Bards as cultivated particular aris 
or scien "| > therefore if VW iS the 


order to which belonved artists and 


mechanics of every” deserip tion. 
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plication in those who are initiated, 
to see through the mysterious cover- 
ing. The Bards too havea secret 
like the Masons, by which they can 
know one another. "Vhe three let- 
ters O. 1. W, are with them the un- 
utterable name of the Deity: they 
therefore made use of another term 
known only to themselves, just as 
the Jews, who always make use of 
J'donai wien the name of Jehovah 
occurs. Each of the letters in the 
Bardic name is also a name of itself: 
the first is the word when uttered, 
that the world burst into existence 3 
the second is the word, the sound 
of which continues, by which all 
things remain in existence ; and the 
third is that by which the consum- 
mation of all things will be in hap- 
piness, or the state of renovated 
mtceliect, for ever approaching to 
the immediate presence of the 
Deity. 

“ Fach of these three orders 
Wore an appropriate dress. “That 
of the primary order, or the Bards 
in general, was of sky-blue, emble- 
matic of light, or truth, and of 
peace. White, as a mark of purity 
and holiness, was appropriated to 
the Drnids. The Ovates wore 
green, thus denominating that the 
earth was the object of their pur- 
SUITS. 

“The fundamental object and 
princiole of the Bardic system were, 
the search atter truth, and a right 
adherence to justice and peace. 
“hey never bore arms, nor engaged 
in any party disputes; so that even- 
tually they beeame totally exempt- 
ed from all political connections 5 
and inev were therefore employed 
as heralds in war between ditlcrent 
powers. So sacred were their per- 
sons considered, in the office of 
mediators, Ghat they passed unmo- 
lesied through hostile countries, and 
egcu appeared in the midgt of bat- 








tle, to arrest the arm of slauohter 
while they executed their missions. 
But this state of disinterested virtue 
was at length the means of pro. 
curing to the order the supreme in- 
fluence in_ the nation, by the per- 
version of its original principles ; 
as we find to have been the case 
amongst the Gauls, where the of. 
fice of Archdruid was established 
and made permanent, in direct vio- 
lution of those principles ; and this 
high-priest had aequired so great 
an ascendancy as to strugele suc- 
cessfully against the Roman power 
for nearly five hundred years. 

“Their idea with respect to the 
moral government of the world 
was, that hte was gradually increas- 
ing in perfection; that therefore 
truth and justice were advancing 
therewith; so that the Bards looked 
for a period when those attributes 
should predominate over the prin- 
ciples of evil and devastation ; that 
when that pertod arrived, man 
would begin to make rapid ap- 
proaches towards that perfection 
which his state was capable of un- 
dergoing ; and then, on the con- 
summation of such an event, the 
desten of this terrestrial world was 
answered, and it would be changed 
into another state by fire. 

* The theology of the Bards was 
shortly this: they believed in the 
existence of one Sapreme Being, 
of whom they reasoned, that he 
could not be material, and that, 
what was not matter, mast be God. 
The soul was considered to bea 
lapsed intell'yence ; and the pum h 
ment it was susceptible of, Was a 
total privation of knowledge ; and 
the possession of that knowledge 
was deemed essentially to imply 
happiness. ‘To effect this punish. 
ment, and destruction of evil, the 
soul was cast into Ancor, the ex 
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point of existence ; and to regain 
its former State, itmiust prssthrough 
aij the intermediate modes of ex- 
istence. For sucha purpose, they 
say, God created this as well 
gs other innumerable worlds ; 
that is, for the progression of in- 
telligences through «ll modes of 
being, approximating eternally to- 
os need! Further, that this 
earth was originally covered with 
water, Which gradually subsiding, 
land animals appeared, but of the 
lowest aiid least pertect species; and 
thus corresponding in organization 
with the then capacity of the soul. 
New orders tn the scale of bein 
were successively produced tro 
these, whose frames and intellects 
improved through many ages: thus 
also augmenting the store of know. 
ledge, or happiness ; so that ulti- 
mately man appeared the most per- 
fect receptacle of the soul on this 
earth. Fer this was a state where- 
inthe soul had so augmented its 
faculties or knowledge, as to be 
capeble of judging betwien good 
and evil; consequently it was a 
state of liberty and oi choice. 
It the soul became attached 
to evil, it fell again to brutal life, 
or state of necessity, to a point cor- 
responding with its turpitude of 
uman existence; and it again 
traismizrated towards the state of 
man, for a renewed probation— 
When the soul became attached to 
good ; death was its release from 
the human toa higher sphere of ex- 
istence, where the loss of memory 
Was done away ; so that it then re- 
collected the ceconomy of every in- 
ferior mode of existence; thus be- 
tug made happy in the knowledge 
of all animated nature below its 
then condition, it became elevated 
higher and higher in the scale of 
intelligence to eternity, and conse- 
quently increased in knowledge and 
bappiness. 7 
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“Such was the original system 
of the Bards; but like all other 
systems of theology, it was cor- 
rupted and abused: the rank weeds 
of sunerstition were sown for the 
sake of power, and they grew luxe 
uriantly ina field originally culti- 
vated to yield more wholesome 
fruit. 

“ Amones? the first aberrations, 
may be traced that of the know- 
ledge of the great //uon, or the 
Supreme Being, which was obscur- 
ed in the hicroglyphics or emblems 
of his diferent attributes, so that 
the groveling minds of the multt- 
tude often sought not beyond those 
representations, for thie objects of 
worstiip and adoration. ‘This open- 
ed an inlet for numerous errors 
more minute; and many supersit- 
tions became attached to their petis 
odical solemnities, and more pare 
ticularly to their rejoicing fires, on 
the appearance of vegetation in 
spring, and on ihe completion of 
harvest in autumn. Others of less 
note grew into importance, from 
the peculiarity of some ceremonies 5 
such as cutting the misietoe with a 
golden hook by the presiding Druid; 
the gathering of the cowslip, and 
other plants consecrated to the 
power of healing. ‘The autumnal 
fire is still kindled in North Wales, 
being on the eve of the first day of 
November, and is attended by 
many ceremonies ; such as running 
through the fire and smoke, each 
casting a stone into the fire, and all 
running off at the conclusion to 
escape from the black shor t-tailed 
sow ; then supping upon parsnips, 
nuts, and apples ; catching up an 
apple suspended by a string with 
the mouth alone, ana the same by 
an apple in a tub of water: each 
throwing a nut into the fire; and 
those that burn bright, betoken 
presperity to the owners through 
the following year, but these that 
Q 2 bura 
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burn black and crackle, denote mis- 
fortune. On the following morn- 
ing the stones are searched for in 
the fire, and if any be missing, 
they betide ill to those who threw 
them in. 

“The authority assumed by the 
Bards of excommunication during 
the purity of the system, was an 
useful corrective in their discipline: 
but when the civil government be- 
came ina degree coalesced with the 
order, the sentence pronounced in 
the circle was clothed in all the 
terrors that surround an outlaw in 
modern times. ‘Then too, their 
doctrine of expiation by sacrifice 
extended to more awtul vic'ims, 
for all the criminals (among whom 
captives taken in war were often 
considered the most guilty) were 
collected together at the great year- 
dy assemblies ; and there, in aton- 
ing for their offences, presenied a 
spectacle to thewhole natton at once 
impressive aud tremendous. 

“In tracing the origin of the 
Bardic system, we are led back to 
very remote anuquity. ‘The first 
who made verse the vehicle of in- 
struction and of record, according 
to the ‘Triads, was Tydain Tad 
Awen, or ‘l'ydain father of the 
Muse, between whom and Taaut, 
Thoth, or Hermes of the /gyp- 
tians, there is a striking conformity 
as well in the names as in their at- 
tributes. From this original were 
derived the privileges and peculiar 
customs, which were arranged and 
methodized by the three primaval 
Bards, Plennydd, Alon and Gvron, 
and then sanctioned and adopted 
as 2 part of the constitution of 
the nation, and which before only 
received through courtesy what 
afterwards was insured by law. 
The Triads differ as to the period 
when this took piace, whether in 
the timeof Prydain son of Aedd the 
Great, or of Dyvnwa]l Moelmud 
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his son. The exact zra of all thess 
personages is lost in antiquity ; but 
it 1s curious to observe that the 
Alon here mentioned, seems to be 
the same with Olen the Hyperbore. 
an, Ailinus or Linus in the Gre. 
cian mythology. It may be per- 
tinent here to notice another Tad, 
wherein it is said, that Gwyddon 
Ganhebon was the first who com. 
posed verse; that Hu the Mighty 
was the first who made it the vehicle 
of record and instruction: and that 
Tydain Tad Awen was the first 
who reduced it to an art, and fixed 
rules of composition; and hence 
originated Bards and Bardism, and 
the regulation of the system in all 
its privileses, by the three primeval 
Bards, Pleny?d, Alon and Gwron. 
The Gwyddon Ganhebon above 
mentioned, sesms according to ane 
other Triad, to have achieved a 
work that ts to be identified with the 
pillars of Hermes in Evypt; for 
his ‘Trjad mentions three creat ex- 
ploits, one of them being ‘ The 
cones of Gwyddon Ganhebon, 
upon which were to be read all the 
arts and sciences in the world.’ 

“Tt does not appear that the 
Bards had any mythological fables. 
They had Triads, and other kinds 
of aphorisms, containing their po- 
litical, moral, religious, and other 
maxims and branchesot knowledge, 
which it was necessary that every 
disciple should learn by heart, be- 
fore he could gain admission into 
the order. Ot these things as many 
are still preserved as would take up 
along time for a person of com- 
mon capacity to acquire. 

«“ Whatever superstitions might 
have originally belonged to the 
system, must ina great Measure, 
or perhups totally have been es- 
punged by the introduction ot Chris- 
tianity. In other respects, 1 believe 
that the system is still preserved as 
to the genera) principles within a 
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«mall district of Glamorganshire ; 
whilst it has become nearly un- 
known in every other part of Wales 
for several ages. ‘This appears 
more particularly from a celebrated 
Bisteddvod or congress held at 
Carmarthen, about the year 1450, 
against which the synod of the 
Bards of Glamorgan protested, as 
being totally subversive of the an- 
cient institutions as preserved by 
them. ‘This congress at Carmar- 
then and those subsequently held in 
North Wales, were scarcely any 
thing more than the simple meet- 
ings of poets and minstrels under a 
few common and indispensable re- 
gulations forthe sake of good order ; 
and therefore not worthy of particu- 


lar notice. . 


“The chair of Glamorgan being 
the only one that preserved the an- 
cient Bardic institutes; it is of con- 
sequence to bring it more particu- 
larly to the notice of the public : for 
without it, we should have pro- 
bably nothing left of Bardism or 
Druidism except in scattered ruins, 
of which nothing satisfactorily could 
now be made out. 

“This provincial chair or Gor- 
sedd has regularly preserved the 
ancient discipline, and has occasion- 
ally held public meetings to give 
effect to the functions of the Bards 
belonging to it. Some of these 


meetings were expressly convened 
at the desire of the Lords Marchers 
and other powerful families, who 
were desirous of learning something 
of this extraordinary system, which 
was so formed, as to have within 
itself the means of self-preservation 
under all the great changes of the 
nation. And to satisfy the wishes 
of those noble personages, several 
of the most intelligent Bards of the 
times were appointed to collect to- 
gether and digest every particular 
relating to the order. Of the con- 
gresses convoked by such authori- 
ties, the first was under the patro- 
nage of sir Richard Neville ; a sub- 
sequent one was held under the 
auspices of William Herbert, earl 
of Pembroke, at Cardiff castle, in 
1570; another in 1580, under the 
direction of sir Edward Lewis, of 
the Van; and the last for such 
special purpose was held at Bewpyr 
castle in 1681, under the authority 
of sir Richard Basset. 

“The result of these meetings 
was entered into books, which were 
revised in the last mentioned con- 
egress, and of which manuscript 
copies are still extant; and the 
original register of the last meet- 
ing is in the possession of Mr. Tur- 
berville of Lian Haran in Glamor- 
ganshire,”’ 
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Ossgervations on ReFrectinec Verrscores, their Mrraruc Come 
posiTion, and the Manwer ot Castine them. 


From Mr. Lirrie’s Paper in the Transactions of the Roya Irisw 
| ' 
Acapemy, Vol. X. 


“ HERE are but few things 

produced by the united et- 
fort of mechanical artitice and in- 
tellectual labour, which have done 
more honour to the ingenutiy and 
invention of man, than the refiect- 
ing telescope ; which has many ad- 
vantages over any of the dioptrical 
kind, notwithstanding their im- 
provement by achromatic glasses. 
It will Sear a greater aperture, and 
may be made to magnity more, (as 
being more distinct,) in proportion 
to its length, than the others, as 
they are at present made; and its 
dimensions and powers are unli- 
mited. What its excellence is, es- 
pecially the Newtontan construction 
of it, has been proved by Dr. 
Herschell, to his own honour, and 
that of the age, and country, and 
patronage, which encouraged his 
fabours. Accordingly, the per- 
sons, eminent for science and me- 
chanical ingenuity, appear to have 
felt a peculiar and disinteresied 
pleasure, in contributing to its im- 
provement: and the late discovery 
of a metallic composition for the 
mirrors of it, which will bear as 
high a polish as glass, retlect as 
much light as glass transmits, and 
endure almost equally well, with- 
Out contracting tarnish, is a farther 

k 


encouragement to prosecute its im. 
provement to periection. 

“ Among others, I had formerly, 
from admiration at its contrivance, 
bestowed some attention on the 
mechanism of this instrument; and, 
as it would have spared me some 
expence of time and trials, if any 
other person had previously sug- 
gested to me the hints, which Lam 
to relate; [ imagine they will beat 
use to others, in directing or assist. 
ing the course of their labour, in 
the same pursuit. [| had also taken 
some pains, to understand the mes 
rits of the different constructions of 
this telescope: but, as this enquiry 
ended in a conviction, that the 
Newtonian form of it is the most 
perfect ihat can be hoped ter; (" 
being the nature of its great authors 
to persevere in his researches, ull 
he had arrived at a complete solur 
tion of his doubts, and compre- 
hension ot the subject ;) so [ have 
only to report what resulted from 
my experience in the mechanical 
fabrication of it, as to the method 
of casting the murrors, and com- 
municating to them the proper 
igure. 

Before I had heard of ihe ri 
provements of the Rev, Mr. “a 
wards, in the composition of te 
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gpecula for telescopes, I had made 
many ex rments myselt with th it 
vex; which led me to give full 
credit to his report of the superior 
excellence of that) composition 
which he recommends: because I 
had found, that the quiulines of 
hardness, whiteness, and tadispost- 
tion to con.ract taruish, necessary 
toaspecnlum, could not, by any 
admixture that I could hit upon, 
be produced, untess the metal were 
o highly saturated wich tin, as to 
be excessively brittle ; and because 
[found that this bri:tleness, how- 
ever INConVeNnIeNt IM some respects, 
wis necessary to render tt suscep- 
tible of the hivhest polish: for no 
metal vet known, except steel, 
(which, from its disposition to rust, 
isunfit for this purpose, ) will take 
as high a polish as @lass will, un- 
less it be more brittle than glass. 
And indeed this property ts com- 
mon to all substances which we 
know, that are capable of such 
polish: they must be very hard, 
and, as such, brittle ; for the polish- 
ing powder employed would stick 
and bed itselfin any soft metal, in- 
tead of cutting and polishing it. 

“From the result of my trials, 
[ contented myself with the com- 
Position mentioned hereafter, as 
being in every respect sufficient for 
the purpose, and inferior to none in 
whiteness, lustre, and) exemption 
from tarnish; for, as to the addi- 
tion of silver, I found that, when 
used in a very small quantity, it 
had an extraordinary property of 
rendering the metal so soft, that I 
Was deterred from employing it: 


and unless it shall be found that, 
without this effect, it makes the 
metal less porous than otherwise it 
might be, or less frail and britue, 

am certain that it may, in every 
other respect, be dispensed with. 
had nO Opportunity to wy it, in 


the precise quantity Mr. Edwards 
recommends, (though | aid so be. 
fore, m verv nearly that propor- 
tion.) since I first saw his memois 
on that subject. Sir Isaac Nowton 
made trial ot a very small portion 
of it, and found the sane edeects 
trom it AS l cs erieneed : bar’ It is 
possible, that, if it were added in 
the just proportion discovered by 
Mr. Edwards, it would be an im- 
provement, and usetul ingredient, 
in the composition. 

* | must cbserve here, that a 
metal, not lable to contract tarnish 
trom the air, is otherwise suscep- 
tible of it accidentally, when there 
happen to be minute holes in its 
surface, caused by the air, or sand, 
Xe. m casting ww. Such cavities 
will be tilled with the dust, or rusty 
solution of the brass, in grinding 3 
which will, in time, become a sort 
of vitriol, and act on the contiyruous 
parts of the speculum, producing 
a canker in ou, which wall spread, 
inform of a cloud of tarnish, around 
each cavity. In such a case, to 
prevent this, | would advise, to hay 
the murror, as soon as polished, in 
warm water, and, atter drying, 
while it remains heated, to rub te 
over with spirit-varnish ; from which 
it may be cleansed, by a piece of 
fine linen dipped in sprit of wine. 
The varnish will remain m the ca- 
vities; and, by defending the im- 
purities in them from the action of 
the air, will probably preserve them 
from becoming corrosive to the 
metal. 

* From numerous experiments, 
of the qualities ot different COM po- 
sitions, made by several persons, it 
appears, that no combina tions, ot 
any other metis or semi-metals, 
are fit for Sper ula, ¢ xcept tho-e ot 
copper, brass, tin, silver, ‘ind arsenic. 
] ined no semi-met.|, except the 
latter, which whitens copper, and 
Vt wnites 
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unites intimatelv with it; because 
it is stated, m the treatise of the 
Art of Assaying, by the ob sev: int 
and accur nate Cr mer, that all the 
semi-metals rise in flowers, during 
the fusion: which would certainly 
make the metal perous. On this 
account, 1 would have 2 rejected the 
brass, because of the zinc contain- 
ed in it; but that it seemed to ren- 
der the composition whiter, and 
less apt to tarnish, than it would be 
without it. It will have little 
tendency to rise in flowers, if the 
speculum-metal be fused, with the 
lowest heat requisite, and if the 
brass be of the best kind; because, 
in this, the zine is more perfectly 
united with the copper, and both 
are purer. I used, for this pur- 
pose, the brass of pin-wire: and, 
because the quantity of it was only 
the one eighth part of the copper 
empleved, which, I imagined, 


would receive too fierce a heat, if 


sut alone into the melted copper 5 
tirst added to the brass, in fusion, 
about an equal quantity of the tin, 
and put the mass cold into the 
melted copper; supplying after. 
ward the remainder of the tin, nnd 
then the arsenic; the whole being 
generally in the followmeg propor. 
tron: viz. O2 part: best bar copper, 
previously flused wth the black 
fiux, of two parts tartar, and one 
of nitro, + parts brass, 16} parts 
tin, and 1} arsemc. I suppose, 
with etliers, that, 1f the metal be 
granulated, by ng it, when 
first melted, into «ater, and then 
fused a second time, it will be less 
porous than at first. 

“ Tnthis p «cess, whatever metals 
are used, and in what propo rtions 
soever, the chiet object is, to hit 
on the exact pernt of at uration of 
the copper, &c. by he tin. = For, if 
the latter be added in too great 
quantity, the metal will be dull- 


coloured and soft ; if too little, it 
will not attain qhe most perfect 
whiteness, ind will ah tarnish, 
Iti is too late to G liscover } le IMper. 
fections et the Nita ul, in the 
mirrors are Cas t ard po his shed : - and 
no tokens gi iven ef them (that ] 
know) are sufficienuy free trom 
ambiguity. But I observed the 
following g, which preved, ti my 
trials, ut first View, indubitable 
marks of the degree of saturation; 
and I think it fit to describe them 
particularly, as they have not, to 
my knowledge, been noticed by 
others. 

“ When the metal was melted, 
and betore 1 pcured it .inio the 
flask, I always tock about th 
quantity of an ounce of it, witha 
small ladle, cut of the crucible, 
and poured it ona cold flag; and 
observed the tollowmg appear 
ances. 

First. If the metal assumed, 
in cooling, a lively blue, or pur; ple 
colour, commo nly intermixed with 
clouds, or shades of green or yel- 
low; and if, when broken, the 
face of the iracture exhib: ed a 
silvery whiteness, as bright and 
glistening as quicksilver, ‘vith vut 
any appearance of giain, oF IM- 
equality of texture ; ” then the de- 
gree of saturation of the metal, 
with the tin, was compiete and 
perfect. 

“ Secondly. If the surface of 
the metal became of a dun or 
mouse colour, and especially u ot 
a brown or red; and, when broken, 
the fracture exhibited a more ye! 
low, or tawny hue, than that of 


quicksilver : then the quantity 
tin in the composition was de- 
add 


ficient, and it was necessary to 


more. 
‘ Thirdly. If the colour was an 
uniform dull blue, like lead, and, 


where broken, discovered a dull 
colouss 
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colour, with a coarse grain, like 
facetts; the due saturation was 
exceeded, and there was 2n over 
proportion of tin in the metal, 

« These colours would be more 
distinct, if a small quantity of the 
metal were cast in a flask, which 
had been previously smoked, by 
a candle, made ct resin mixed with 
tallow ; in which way I used to 
prepare the moulds. I attribute 
the tormation of the colours to 
this: that, as the calx of every 
metal has its own peculiar colour, 
so, the heat of the melted mass, 
calcining some of the particles on 
its surface, which are in contact 
with the air, these display the co- 
lour of the calces of those ingre- 
dients, which prevail in the com- 
position. Whence, it may be ex- 
pected, that, if the copper is the 
redundant metal, the mass will 
exhibit a reddish tinge, which is 
appropriate to the calx of copper} 
and, i the tin be prevalent, a 
blueish dye ought to appear. Lither 
ot these colours, therefore, appear- 
ing unmixed, shews the redundance 
of that metal, to which each be- 
longs. And, as brass, when cast 
alone, has aiways a yellow tinge, 
so, when these three colours are 
exhibited in a cloud-lke mixture, 
they shew «an equality and due 
proportion of their respective me- 
tals in the composition. When too 
large a mass of the metal is cast 
together, its intense and lasting 
heat calcines the surface so deeply, 
as (Whon expesed to the air) to ob- 
scure the colours; so that a small 
guantity will best serve to exhibit 
them, 

* As to the method of casting 
the mirrors, it has been directed, to 
leave the ingate, or superfluous 
part of ine cast, so large, as to 
contain a pWantily of metal, equ if 
to that in the muror itself ; which 


l 


would occasion a great waste of it, 
and render it not easy to cast, at 
once, more thai one mirror in 
each mould ; and evea this might 
be Gone so mjndich usly, as not to 
afford security against the miscare 
riage of the cast. But it will ap 
pear, that this great quaniity of 
metal, and incommodious manner 
of casting it, are by no means nee 
cessiry. However, a judgement 
cannot be formed, of whut may be 
the safest and most elivible method 
for casting the mirrors, unless it be 
considered, what are the circum. 
stances attending this operation, in 
the case of malleable metals ; and 
how the manacement of speculum- 
metal, in this respect, must differ 
from that of them: since there 
must be peculiar diiiiculty in cast- 
inv, in sand, a metal more brittle 
than glass. 

‘© When any fused metal is pour- 
ed into the flask, the external parts 
of it, which are in contact with the 
mould, congeal and harden, sooner 
than the internal parts, and forma 
solid shell, filled with the rest of 
the metal, in a fluid state. This 
will, conseqitently, remain in a 
state of reater expansion, from its 
heat, than the external Crust 5 and 
its paracles will, in the act of 
shrinkine us it cools, recede from 
one another, as bemg more easily 
separable, and cohere, on each 
side, with the particles already 
fixed and grown solid: by which 
means a vacuum will be formed in 
the middle, and Uhis will be gradu- 
ally filied by the superincumbent 
metal, which has been later poured 
in, and remains longer in a fluid 
state. But, when there ts no more 
metal supplied, the void, which 
was in this way latest formed, re- 
mains unfilled; and then the shell 
of the metal, adjacent to the va- 
cuum, as yet remaining soft, and 
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unable to bear the weight of the 
atmosphere, resting on it, sinks, and 
is pressed down into the vacuum : 
by which means, a pit or cavity 
will be constantly and necessarily 
formed in the face of the cast, in 
that part of it which was last con- 
geiled; which cavity will coms 
monly be larger or smaller, in 
proportion to the quantity of metal 
an the cast. 

« The event will, in this respect, 
be the same with speculum-metal, 
as it is, in the case of that which 
is tough and malleable: only that 
as the former, in cooling, arrives 
sooner at its natural state of hard- 
ness and brittleness, its external 
solid shell will not bend, but break, 
and fall into the void part under it ; 
and thus form cracks, or abrupt 
chasms, in the places, where tougher 
metals would contract only regular 
depressions. And also, when the 
body of the cast is small, or the 
mould is so damp or cold, as to 
conyeal, not only the surface, but 
the substance, of the cast too soon, 
and thus prevent a gradual influx 
of the fuid metal, to keep the cen- 
tral part as distended, as the extc- 
rior shcll was, when it became 
fixed ; the farther contraction of 
the interior parts of this brittle, re- 
fractory metal, after it has become 
solid, will be apt to form rents in 
it, because its substance will not 
bear extension, without rupture. 

«© Jt would be an obvious reme- 
dy of the above inconvenience, if 
there could be contrived a reser- 
voir of fluid metal, to descend into 
the interior part of the cast, and 
fil ap the void made in it, as fast, 
and as long, as it is forming by the 
contraction of the metal. . Now, 
this is effected, by having a jet or 
appendave to the cast, of such a 
size, form, and position, as will 
be effectual to retain the nictal, 


composing it, in a state of fluidity; 
and also to suffer it to descend into 
the interior of the cast, until all 
parts of the same become fixed, 
and incapable of recelving any 
farther influx of metal. For thus, 
all the imperfections, that would 
otherwise be in the cast itself, will 
now exist only in the appendage to 
it, which is a supernumerary part, 
to be afterwards separated from it, 
This appendace ought to be of the 
form of a prism, and as nearly 
that of a cube, us the operation of 
moulding it in the sand will per- 
mit; for, in this gross shape, the 
metal tn it will be the longer cool- 
ing. It should be connected with 
that part of the mirror, which is 
uppermost in the flask, and joined 
to it by a neck, equal in thickness 
to the edge of the mirror, (but so 
posited, that the face of the mirror 
may project a little above it,) and, 
in breadth, about twice the thick- 
ness, ‘This neck ought to be as 
short as possible, i. e. just so as to 
permit it to be nicked round with 
the edge of a file, in order to break 
off the prism from the mirror 
when cast: for thus the heat of the 
large contiguous body of the 
prism will keep the neck from con- 
gealing ; which, if it happened, 
would stop the liquefied metal, in 
the prism, from running down into 
the mirror. And, to prevent this, 
the prism ought not to form directly 
a part of the main jct or ingate, by 
which the metal is poured into the 
flask ; for so the jet would cool 
sooner than the large mass of the 
mirror, and bear off the weight of 
the atmosphere, which ought to 
press on the fluid metal, im the 
prism underneath, and torce it 
down into the mirror, to fill up all 
vacuittes init. Both the prism and 
the nurror, theretore, — to be 
filled by a lateral channel, Vom 
ro 
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(from the principal ingate ) into 
the top of the prism ; which latter 
should be formed broad and flat, 
and not taper upward, like a pyra- 
mid, lest, by cooling where it 

rows narrow, it might form a 
solid arch, and oppose the pressure 
of the atmosphere. When it 1s 
fashioned, as here directed, and 
made of a bulk equal to a third 
or fourth part of the mass of the 
mirror, or even a fifth or sixth 
pat, when the mirrors are of large 
size, there will ever be found, in 
the top of the prisin, after the 
metal is cast, a deep pit or cavity, 
which contained the metal, that 
had ran down into the mirror, after 
the outer shell of the mirror, ard 
sides of the prism, had become 
solid and congealed ; and the mir- 
ror itself wiil be found perfect, 
without any sinking or cavity ; 
which could only be tormed by an 
injudicious disposition of the jet or 
appendage, permitting the metal in 
itto ireeze sooner than the whole 
mass in the mirror, and thus stop- 
ping its descent into it. If several 
mirrors be cast together, in the 
same flask, there must be such a 
separate appendage made to each of 
them. 

“In this manner I have (with- 
out a failure in any) cast many 
mirrors of different sizes, and 
sometimes several of them together 
in one flask, But very small ones, 
such as the little mirrors for Gre- 
gorian telescopes, cannot be cast in 
this manner ; for their masses being 
but small, they cool too quickly, to 
receive any additional infusion of 
metal ; and their outer edges sud- 
derly forming a solid incompres- 
sible arch, the central parts, in con- 
tracting towards it on every side, 
separate, and are rent asunder. 
And this has happened, even when 
I cast them in brass moulds made 


red hot: on which account, I have 
been obliged to form them out of 
pieces of the metal, cast in long 
thin ingots or bars ; which, by 
nicking them across with a file, 
could be easily broken into square 
pieces, whose corners could be 
taken off, and rounded in the same 
manner. 

** I do not repeat the other pre. 
cautions to be observed in this pro- 
cess, which have been already so 
well and sagaciously described by 
the Rev. Mr. Edwards: but the 
circumstances above mentioned, a 
prudent attention to watch is, in ny 
opmion, essentially necessary to the 
success of it, are not to be collect. 
ed fiom any directions prdlished 
on the subject that are known to 
me. And though par':culur artists 
may, by large experience, arrive at 
a sufficient knowledye in this mat- 
ter, for their own practice; yet, to 
render that knowledge general, 
and to contribute, as far as I conid, 
to the improvement oi this instru. 
ment in any hands, being the de- 
sign of this essay, I thonght it ne- 
cessary to state the above par'ticu- 
lars fully ; though I doubt not that 
these, as well as other matters of 
momentin the operation, are known 
to many, who chuse not to make 
them public. Thus the great skill, 
in the construction of the telesco)*, 
acquired by Mr. Short, seems not 
to have been transmitted to any 
successor. 

“ I come now to speak of the 
most difficult part of the mecha- 
nism of this imstrument, that of 
communicating a proper figure to 
the mirrors; on which depend 
the powers of the telescope, when 
itsdimensionsare given: fortheman- 
ner of polishing them, to the highest 
degree of lustre, has been already 
well understood and described. 
They who have tried this part of 
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the work, and know how incon- 
ceivably small is that ncorrectness 
of form which will produce griev- 
ous aberrations of the rays of light, 
wil!, I2m swe, readily subscribe 
to the assertion, that ¢ hoe opur, hic 
labor est? Methods havé mdeed 
been proposed for accomplishing 
it; but not a single hint given, 
that I krow, of the modus operandi, 
or the grounds of these methods : 
insomuch, tiat,, when I first tried 
to polish mirrors, I had no idea 
why any figure of them, different 
from that of a sphere, should result 
from the modes of polishing re- 
commended. But, on my making 
the attempt, in the ways proposed 
by Mr. Mudge and by Mr. Ed- 
wards, I was surprised to find, 
that sometimes a spheroidal or 
other irregular figure, and some- 
times (though rarely) a conoidal 
one, was produced by each: the 
enuse of either beng to me then 
unknown ; and disappomtment or 
success appearing to depend on 
Mere accident, and not on the de- 
gree of pains and accuracy used in 
the process. 

“At length [ began to suspect, 
that chese variations, in the event of 
the process, (which will be here- 
after accounted for,) arose from 
some property, not adverted to, in 
the pitch that covered the pelishing 
tool ; which material has been 
generaliy used for this purpose, of 
communic.ting a proper figure, as 
will as a high polish, to the mirror, 
since it was first recommended by 
sir lsaac Newton ; being commonly 
spread on the polisher, to about the 
thickness of a crown-piece, and 
then covered with the polishing- 
powder; (the manner of doing 
which I suppose the reader to be 
acquainted with, as also with what 
his been made public cn the sub- 


ject, by Messrs. Hadley, Mudge, 


Edwards, &c.;) and I wag cone 
firmed In my suspicion, from 
the following reasons, after ] had 
found them approved by many re. 
peated and diversified experiments, 

« Pitch Is a soft unelastic sub. 
stance, which, as such, will suifera 
permanent change of form, when 
It is made to sustain a degree of 
pressure sufficient to communicate 
an intestine motion to its particles: 
and this property directs us to con. 
sider, what may be the effect of the 
pressure of the mirror on it, when 
spread on the polisher, as to the 
figure it may then gradually ac. 
quire, during the operation of 
polishing, and the resistance and 
friction it will oppose to the mir- 
ror ; for, by reason of the tenacity 
of its substance, it will resist a 
certain degree of pressure, without 
change of its form, bur will yield 
to a greater pressure, But it is by 
its resistance the mirror is worn 
down and polished: if, therefore, 
that resistance be not uniform 
and equal on the whole sur- 
face of the polisher, neither will 
the abrasicn ct the mirror be 
equal in every part; the conse. 
quence of which must be, that 
both will degenerate from an unl 
form curvature, i. e. from a sphe- 
tical ficure ; the mirror from un- 
equal triction, and the polisher 
from its mobility, by which it will 
adapt itself to the successive alter- 
ations produced in the figure of the 
mirror; their mutual action and 
re-auction inducing a change m 
both. 

« As the pitch is (in our present 
enquiry) to be considered as an 
homogeneous substance, we must 
suppose, that its resisting force, as 
well as that of the pressure of the 
mirror on it, are uniformly diffus- 
ed over the surface of the polisher: 


and, from hence, it may not, per 
haps, 
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haps, be easy to conceive, how the 
wrface of the mirror could sustain 
from it any inequality of resistance 
and friction. In fact, these would 
be equa! and untform, in every 
art, if the pitch were a substance, 
either of perfect hardness, or per- 
fect fluidity : but it will hereafter 
appear, that its consistence must 
not be so hard, as torender it inca- 

le of any change of form ; but, 
onthe contrary, so soft, as to yield, 
ina small degree, to the pressure 
of the mirror: at the same time, 
opposing a resistance, sufficient to 
wear down and polish it: and the 
enquiry is, how that resistance ts 
modified. 

“ Bodies of perfect hardness, 
such as glass, flirts, &c. will not 
admit a total intimate chance of 
their form, mall their dimensions, 
without a dissolution and perma- 
nent separation of all the particles 
composing their masses, (except 


when they are brought to a state of 
fusion by heat). But soit, viseid, 
semifluid bodies, such as lead, 
pitch, &c. will suffer such change, 
preserving the cohesion of their 
articles, yet, at the swme time, un- 
dervoine 2 general intestine motion 
of all the parti among them. 
selves: so that i.e coat of piteh, 
pressed, on exch side, between the 
parallel surf..ces of the mirror and 
polisher, will, by t.ucir force, be 
equally extended laterally m every 
direction ; by which an equal 
quanuty of motion will be commu- 
nicated to all its particles: since no 
particles, except tho: e atthe extre- 
mities, can move, without protrud- 
ing others, and these, the rest, suc- 
Cessively, as if the mass were a fluid 


= a 
VUUY, 


*« But, though all parts of the 
surface of the polisher reccive an 
equal pressure and motion, all do 
hot exert an equal degree of resist- 


ance to that pressure: for those 
parts, that cannot move without 
displacing and overcoming the re- 
sisting tenacity of a greater quan- 
tity of the surrounding mass of 
pitch, than other parts do, must op- 


pose the greater resistance to the 


mirror, as having that of the other 
parts superadded to their own. 
For ascertaining this, the toree im- 
pressed, and the quant ty of pitch, 
confining any annular tract of the 
polisher, should be computed. In 
the present Case, where the coat of 
pitch is a thin equal stratum, of 
circular form, we need regard only 
its superficial dimension, and con- 


sider al} paru like situated 


+ 
in the above res; wch are 
equidistant irom thy , oY 
from the outer edge of the polit her. 


« & Lothis purpose, let the suriace 
of the polisher (suppose } equal in 
size to the min r) be represented 
by the cirele A B; and its area be 
conceived to be composed of an 
indefinite number of concentrical 
zones or annuli, a, J, c, d, &e. 





Each of these will sustain an uni- 
form pressure, from the mirror, 
proportional to its area; because, 
the force impressed on the mirror, 
and its attraction to the polisher, ts 
equably diffused on it. The areas 
of these annuli, taken separately, 
are the differences of the two cir- 
cles, 
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cles, whose peripheries inscribe and 
eircumscribe each of them; as the 
area of the annulus d (for instance) 
is the difference of the circles, 
whose radi are adandae; and 
they are, consequently, to each 

other, as the differences of the 
squares of their diameters, or as 
those of their radii; and the series 
of them, a, 4, ¢, d, e¢, &c. taken, m 
order, from the center to the ex- 
tremity, are strictly as a rank of 
figurate numbers proceeding from 
unity, viz. the odd numbers, 1, 3, 
5,7, &c. But, since their breadth 
is supposed to be indefinitely small, 
they may be taken as proporiional 
to their mean diameters or radii, 
i, e. as their distances from the 
center of the polisher ; which di- 
stances will, therefore, represent 
the pressure on each annulus, and 
the quantity of motion communi- 

cated by that pressure; seeing it 
must be, asthe number of particles 
the annulus contains that are mov- 
ed; 1.¢. asits aica. 

“ But the resistance to the force 
impressed on any annulus, being 
as Ue quantity of pitch to be put 
in motion by it, will be different, 
not only a s the annulus is nea rer toy 
or farther trom, the margin of the 
polisher, but different, 3 also, as this 
has cither one margin only, or two, 
i. ¢. when the polisher is “entire ly 
covered with pitch, or when it has 
a space left uncoated at the middle ; 
which latter always is, and must 
be the case, when the great mirror 
of the Gregorian telescope i is to be 
polis! ied, which has a perforation 
at its center. 

“ Ficst. When there is no vacant 
space in the middle: the resistance 
to the several annuli will be as the 
circumambient spaces only ;_ be- 
cause, the pitch not being com- 
pressible, it is only into these, and 
not towards the center, it cap, in 
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yielding to the force or weight of 
the mirror, extend itse] If, by hea 
moticn: and the space, surrour 
ing any annulis, is the difference 
between the circular area of the 
polisher, and that in seriby “din the 
annulus; and is, relatively to the 
rest, Measured by the difference of 
the squares of their radii, viz. of 
the distances of the edge of the 
polisher, and that of the annulus, 
trom the center. But since, in this 
case, the bodies fof pitch) are un- 
elastic, there can be no augmenta- 
tion of motion ; nor can the quan- 
tity of motion and action commu. 
nicated, and, consequently, the re- 

sistance to It, and re-action, exceed 
that which is impressed : on which 
account, lL imagine, that the resist- 
ance to the several annuli is to be 
taken as proportional to the pres- 
sures they sustain, and measured by 
them, i. e. by their m: igniiudes or 
areas, or the number of particles in 
them, to which a motion is impart: 
ed; which were stated to be as 

their respective radii or distances 
from the cenrer: and, conse juently, 
I suppose the resistance to be the 


ide 


mverse of ths, or as the distances of 


the annuii from the outer edge: ‘the 
polisher ; which distances measure 
the direct resistance, or the quantity 
of pitch, to which equal motion, 
with chat in the respective annuli, 
is communicated. 

‘ Aod trom hence it follows, 
that, if am irror, previously grou d 
to a spherical figure, were to be 
polished on such a polisher as this : 
the resistance and friction of the 
pitch, being g createst,and increasing 
to a maximum at the center, and 
diminishing towards the extremity, 
would wear down and polish the 
mirror, most in the central part, 
and least towards its edges ; thus 
giv mg to it a curvature, the reverse 


of a ‘conoid. which it ought to 
haves 
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have, and which it can never at 
first acquire correctly, by any 
other mode of polishing, but that 
of wearing it most down (and thus 
reducing its curvatui e), towards its 
extremitics. 

« Secondly. When there ts a 
hole made throuch the center of 
the polisher, or a void space left 
there, uncoated with pitch. 

“ In these cireumstances, the 
itch will have liberty to expand 
itself (when yielding to the pressure 
of the mirror), towards the center, 
as well as the edyes of the polisher : 
and, as the resistance and friction, 
inany annular tract of it, ts us the 
direct extent of pitch, bounding it 
on either side, it follows, trom 
what has been laid down, that it 
will increase in any part, as the 
distance of the same annulus in- 
creases, from each extremity of the 
coating of the polisher; and will be in 
aratiocompounded of the distances, 
from the interior and exterior mar- 

ins of the pitch. So that, if the 
oad of the polisher between 
these margins were (for example) 
5 inches: then the pressure and 
friction in the middle tract, equi- 
distant from the outer and inner 
edges, would be, to that prevating 
at the distance of half an inch 
from cither margin, as 61 to 24, 
(nearly as three to 1;) and the 
same, at proportionate distances, 
mm polishers of any other size; 
which unequal pressure could never 
produce, in the mirror, a regular 
curvature of any species; and, in 
the spaces nearer to the inarins, 
the inequality cf pressure would be 
still greater. Whence may be cone 
scived the impossibility of figuring 
mirrors correctly, on polishers dis- 
Posed in) this manner, without 
someremedial contrivance; whether 
the face, or area of them, be of a 
Cxcular shape, as directed by Mr. 


Mudge and others, or oval, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Edwards: for the 
mirror would be thus least reduced, 
and left ot a spherical form, ai the 
niddle and edges; and be worn 
down, and hollowed into a diferent 
and irregular curvature, in the ine 
termediate tract. 

“ For these inconveniences, howe 
ever, arising from the unequal frice 
tion of the polisher, there are the 
following easy and adequate remes 
dies; which will, in the sequel, be 
move fully explained, and applied 
as in practice, to eilect the degree 
of curvature, or anv correction of 
the sime, which may be requisite. 

“ Virst.. Smee the curvature of 
the mirror ought to be eradually 
reduced towards its edges, which 
can only be effected by an increase 
of friction in the cerressondine 

yart of the polisher; and that thes 
atter effect is to be produced ta an¢ 
part of it, by enluging the sur- 
rounding coat of pite): : it follows, 
that, for this purpose, the breadth 
of the polisher must be enlarged 
above that of the mirror; and chis 
in the same devree, as the curva 
ture of the mitiov is to be dimt- 
nished : so that che polisher 1s to be 
of greatest breadth, tor a mirror of 
an liyperbolic, and least, for one of 
a spherical figure. ‘This, however, 
is to be done, under the limitations 
hereafter mentioned, 

«“ Secondly ‘lo preserve the ree 
euler gradation ci curvature to- 
wards the midJle of the mirror, the 
uncoated space, at the center of the 
polisher, should be contracted to a 
certain limit, which will be defined ; 
thou rh, for the reasons above men- 


m_ 
‘ 


tioned, it can never be filled up 
altorether. 

«Thirdly. Where the resistance 
and friction of the pitch, m any 
tract on the face of the polisher, ts 
computed as above, or found in 
effect, 
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effect, to be too great; it may be 
lessened and regulated, in any de- 
grec, by cutting, out of that part of 
Its surface, some of the pitch, at 
proper intervals, in narrow chan- 
nels or furrows: the number and 
depth of which ought to be pro- 
Pe irtioned to their distance from the 
ecyves of the coat of pitch directly, 
and to the reduction of curva ure, 
proper to the corresponding parts 
of the mirror inversely, and hould 
be in a ratio compounded of both ; 
for, by these cavities, the continuity 
of the p. ch beg dissolved, ‘ts re- 
sistance, depending thereon, may 
be modified at pleasure. 

« In this manner may the polisher 
be so disposed, as to cominunicate 
a correct ficure to large mirrors, 
and even to those of smallest size. 
Now, whatever success may have 
attended the efforts of other per- 
sons, in communicating 2 pre per 
figure to the great specul lum, (es- 
pecially Mr. Short, whom | lave 
manifold reasons for bei.eving to 
have been am: ng the most eminent 
opticians, as well as artists, that 
have laboured in the improvement 


of this instrumest;) Ff heve not 
heard, that any method has been 
proposed, of Communtcatmg, to 
the litthe mirror of the Grecorian 
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tele scope, any other than a sphe. 
rical form, which yet may in this 
manner be done. And it m ust, in 
this telescope, be a th ing most de. 
sirable to accomplish ; especially 
when its size an d aperture is so 
great, thatit would be difficult to 
in}oress, on the extensive su! a 
of its great mirror, (merely byt 
small alteration of figure, thr 
could be produced, 1 in the “elicate 
operation of polishing,) the degree 
of change, from its prior state of 
spherica curvature, whic cally ‘ould be 
requisite ; since the defect of form 
in this mirror, may, in . ese cases, 
(as will be shewn,) be easily com. 
pensated, in the fAguration oi the 
little misror. For the greater size 
of thts latter, in such mstances, will 
render it capable of more steady 
handing and motion, and more 
equil pressure; and so more mae 
nageable, and susceptible of a cor- 
reci figure, in proportion as the en- 
creased magnitude of the great 
mirror renders it unmanzceable: 
which ts, pleinly, a ere at_advan- 
tare, in the fabrication of this tee 


: , z 
lescon® : whose mirrors will thus, 
im the Cases where ‘Ss MOst Cspee- 
; }} ; of } , ! 
ciakiy necessarv ane cCesirabie, dee 
mit mutual correction and compene 
- 4 ’ an i a ” 
Satie Ih tor Car ji Oi . » defects. 
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On the Germination and Feamentation of Grain and other Pare 


NACLOUS Su BSTANCES. 


rLy MM. Vavovetin and Fovr 


‘pay 3 inserted in the AnnAtts du 


Museum d’Hisroize Naturecee. } 


IX years have now elapsed 
since we heer ate a course 

of extensive inquiries upon vegeta- 
tion, germination, and fermenta- 
taon, in the laboratories of the Mu- 


seum of Natural History. Al- 
though our experiments were ot 
numerous a long time agos WE 
not wish to publish them unt 


might consider our labours on the 
subject 


we 
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‘pect as comple ted In spite of 
J] our exert ions t! hi ) perio. i hi: is not 
vet arrived ; the muluplieity ot our 
experimen \fs , however, has present- 
ei us with several lacts, which, 
fom their novelty, must be usctul 
to the arts and sciences dependent 

them. Besides, as sever tl che- 
mists are about to publish memorrs 
md experiments upon the same 
oect, we en Ta it at adviss ib] ‘to 
vt sh our obs erv: ati ms Mm their 
present shane. We shall com- 


mence, therefore, by an analysts ot 
the princip il alimentar’ = and 
by the exper ime ts we had made 


upon t hen veri Nn! na Lt} yn and fer) nen- 
tution. We shall give, at the con- 
Inst +) whe a. 
custon, our Bias pects the cme 


mical phenomena of veretation. 
: I. Analysis A the Purina of Wheat. 
“The water in which this farina 
has been macerated in equal quan- 
tities for six hours, clears very 
why: it is color irle SS, ot mild 
ipid taste, with the smell of 
brused green corn; it becomes 
tothe by agitation; ic doves not 
tedden turnsole paper, and it is not 
id like barley water ; it is preci- 
pated by vall-nuts, by the acids, 
aid particularly by the oxymuri- 
ate actd 5 almost imperceptibly by 


| 
he oxal ite of p tash and not at 2! i, 


> 
uy lin 1c Willer. It ds on - ili yf COl- 
tain phosphate of pe like the 


Water Which has been ood in the 
maceration of garden b. ans. 

‘This liquor speedily becomes 
sur, and even during Aliration 3 it 
Precipitates yellowish flukes by 
means of heat; reduced to one- 
half by evaporation, it a a 
little saccharine ; evaporated furtl 
7 It is of a golden yellow, sac- 
charine, acid and bi tter, and be- 
comes as thick as a strong solution 
et . tn this second evapora- 


“OT If Ti £cn its s sure save a slender 
18g. 


flexible pellicle of vellowish fakes; 
t deposits upon the vessel contain- 
Ing it, a white hard crust of phos- 
phate of lime. 

Vhen thus thickened, the liquor 
is not disturbed by waters it is 
pre *cipit ated by the alkalistn a small 
quantiiy ; abundantly by gall-nuts, 
by yxalate of ammonia, and by the 
acids. Alcohol coagulates it into 
i » Membranous, vlue 
tiniform substance, which, being 
evaporated, leaves a little deep yel- 


lo Ww’ Sac “hear reacid Matte Te 
] 


6 1) » substance precipitated by 
. 4 « 

= * - . ° 3°. 
alcoh ais at nrst Whole and dry, 


softens and changes to brown on 
losing the alcohol; it then becomes 
semi-transparent, mild, and nau- 
seous; atlast it dries in the air, 
and is hard, brittle, and transpa- 
rent, like strong size; when burn- 
ing it bubbles up with a white and 
fetid smoke, and leaves plenty of 
charcoa 
“ It results from these exper 
ments, that cold water makes of 
the tarma of wheat a frothy sub- 
stance precipitable by acids and 
gall nuts, aud which also sours, 
dissolves then more abundandy, and 
chssolves at the same time more of 
the phosphate of lime: it is analo- 
gous to gluicn, It is united toa 
little mucilage, with a very small 
quaatity of saccharine matter. 


§ IT. A: al; nis of the Gluten of Wheat. 


“ Fresh gluten well washed and 
very pure, macerated a lov time 
ina little distilled water, ren lors it 
opake, leaving in it a substance 
minutely suspended, which does 


, 
‘ 
ae 


" 1 * , cy 
not separate trom tt: repeated fil- 
. , ° ° a *» ’ 
trations clarity it. the clear 


water is frothy ; by infusion of galls 
it precipitates yellow flakes; by 
oxymurtatic acid it precipitates 
white fikes. Thus the “aig of 
wheat is scluble in cold w 
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“Thus solution when heated be- 
comes muddy, deposits vellowish 
flikes, and retains them in 
lone cbullition. 

“Phe whiten placed im the oxye 
minnitvie actd becomes soft 
seems to dissolve, and atlerwards 
coamulate om ‘owtsh =owhite 


spl ec ol 


"2 
CUICKIY, 


nd 
~ 
< 
o 
- 
_ 
y) 


' ) . 
Panes, which 


kles 
exhaling oxymuriatic acid, and af- 
terwards hasall the appearances of 
common eluten. 

“ it dissolves verv freely in con- 
centrated CEU CEC TA i, \W 1 
ders turbid, and trom w 
sans of the alka 
lis, with all i LS prop erties, even after 
it a e of many years. ‘This fact 
is alrex d) well known to chemrsts. 

| 


be separated by me 


4 . . , 4 
perature of 12° (3:76 Fahbr.), this 
’ : J 
syiuvleny ome Its, % ibbles up to tue 
surface, becomes sour «and tetid, 
my 


| hy 
ba 


. 
Cicit tied, 


anil avhalee a+! ae 
ehh CAILeS CLlrOoOukK 
9 

Vater filtered, 
— > a ° 

TCUens LUPNS~ 
ly; is soon prec: 
fied by theacids; the oxymurnitice 


lt ict Draduces 


acid ois, 

. “ 
ana net 
le p aper very strong 


' 
‘ , 
| itated 1} 


+ ° 
; " 
eae Chel} Le 


ry 03! extt ee 
AN AOUNCIT. prec - 


t e, it usea lil Cui «@ } iis ° } 5 

,ardret } : 
precip Cit Al i] ) t lk 1 ( 

rh | ’ 
£ Lat-1} it l} d {> { Se ¢ 1 ¢ rust A 
! | 
eli veiil > Wilicil G Be rc ininnk Wo 
4 
’ , , ° 

POT) ° Phe fatter, pore ‘pl t ed 
} : ’ } q° 1: 

’ tne Lida pid al b¥GG. Bee Chey 


“fermentacion of 
id with three 
} converted 
sugar into good vinegar, without 
either fermentation, eherveseence, 
or contact of the at 

“The whiten already termen 
put a second time } 
temperature of 1 degrees (o3°6 
Fahr.), ferments aoa 
¢atboe acid, is 


audits acidity is not increased at 


the { } ten ( are po 


7 . ‘ , ewe 
OUn¢ Un Le | W seeks Diegcads 


‘ > 4 bt. 7 
Weak acid 1iU, 


‘CRMPNTATION Of Grare 


the end « Fuiree or fon: 
Waiter 
fetid, tineturs rt 
but slightly, aud ange tates . 
becomes turl nm ay th 
acids, infusion of adie 
alate of ae it ay et 0 
ten by an excess of potash, exhalin 
an ammoniacal vapour 

“© After this second on mentation 
which had formed ammonia rr 
saturated the acid, the gluten be. 
comes of a violet arp colour 
forms at the surface of the water 4 


pellicle ot the same colour, be. 


G CL al} ied, and byw rh ¢ 


re fet is 


-- 
“ 

_— 

_ 

--- 

— 


comes Verv ict 


Lial, pP isses alterwards 


to al blackish Vray , and hi ¢ J ales 
the same ¢ dou r with putrefied mu. 


cous membranes. 
the water wh a 
black'sh and muddy; it browns 
the nitrate of stlver; blacken 5 th at 
of mercury at the minimum cf o 

dation by losing its own colour; 
becomes milky and inodorous by 
theoxymmriatic acid, and is no long: 
er precipitated by infusion o! 
ralls. 

“ After three months’ putrela 
tion (March, April, and May,) ne . 
elut ‘a had a brown ec Ur, a ul eX. 

haled only a weak smell, bu 
sened a erent diminution in vo- 
Separated, and 


At this peri 4 


fi, its above 1s 


le 
iv 


oe 


lume and. p:ass. 


then submitted to desiccation, 
Re. ° . 7 7 }] beh) ly 
dried into lumps, the smell of wate 


} yee lorv. 
Tce mbled that 0 f the Caluil Gi Ves 


it softened unc 
‘t melted and 


‘ 
. ‘ 
ipr ft > 
nig pl: ices 3 oder 


finger like wax 3 


burned with a flame and smell 
" er . Beeleteat ” 
like fat. yielded very little cardols 


cixd dissolved m alcohol, to which 
Ik vave a brown cotour; the pore 
ti 11 net disse lyved was dry, puls t 
rudent, odorous, insipid, and very 
hike the ashes ot charcoal ; 
ed with the sharp smell of WO0Cs 
ammonia, and left rene 

and Silt 


. 1 
nr. 
ww OUle 


without 

eray ashes, in which iro! 
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were tound. wie 
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«In this putric eer osition o! 


gluten azote is united to hydrogen, 
and a pu tion of carbon to oxyyen, 
im order to form ammonia and car- 
honic acid. “Lhe carbon united 
more abundanciy to hydrogen had 
produced the fat; and tin princi 
ples super: abund: int to the forma. 
tion of the carbonic acid, ammonia 
and fat, cated combined tn a 
state something like that of a ly- 
neous body. 

§ Ill. Analysts of Barley. 

Good wholesome and fres 
ground barley contains almost al- 
ways the acetic acid completely 
formed, and an 
more abundantly soluble in water 
than that of the farrea of wheat, on 
account of the presence of the acid. 
Some barleys are not acid at all. 

The water in which the tarina 
of barley is diluted in equal volume, 
forms a ‘thick, elucy, mactlaginous 
soup; when clariiied, it is of ; 
amber colour ; its suriace oats 
brown, and the colour tades by de- 
grees. After the departure of the 
acid, the water in which the barley 
is dissolved rem. ‘oe milky, and 
does not clay ify, exc 
filtr: tions. 


h 


animal matter 


t by repeated 
When p sec off, this 
Water clarifies by nselfy and be- 
comes purple. It is very acid, and 
Very nauseous 3 it Contains an acid 


dormed by fermentation, and an 


aumal matter ta liree quantity, 
which the acid renders soluble. 
‘The last solution ef the b uley 
contains no more saccharine mat- 
end it howeve *T expe riences the 
acetic fermentation, is pl scipitated 
purple by grall-nnts, whi te by the 
acids and the alk. rs which re-dise 
solve the precipit: ile, and it 1s pre- 
Cipttated green by the prusstate ot 
Pp tl h. "The sub tance which 
UViickens the different waters which 
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ee Pe ee ee ee 
nad Wasa a HC OATICVe IS V¢ y annie 
; . > ’ ° . ** ’ - _* 
<oToUS TU Loe Villhen OO: Wileat. 
‘4 
rw, » | , , 
“ "The above waters heated to 
“+ 0 . —— 
0 Ss - 1 . . vy) 
60° (140° of Fabr.), become mud- 
‘ 


} . ‘ 
( y, deposi Very 
ish gray flakes, and vield red pelli- 
. oo =. oe . ere 
cles, brown at their surface, ‘hese 
’ ' , ‘ , ° 
flakes and pellicles, when bur 
as -"% 
leave afitth of their wet rhi ol pi hose 
Boe 2 — yy) ° } 
phate of lime ana marn esia 3 they 
| ; 
do not cause the saccharme mitter 
to ferment. bhe liquor, alier ac- 

‘aie : : 
quiiag the consistence of syrup by 
evapor ition, mixed Wilh sucur, fere 

’ o? > o 
ments NO winger, SO tilde tae Vege. 
d . : 
to-wnimal mutter of barley, dis- 
ived in water, or already altered 
by fermentation, is not the terment 
Of surar. 

“e'T he sviup of 
three or four parts of water, and 
the matures of the precy itates and 

. ° " j . 
ol sugar, fermicnated and became 
sour, but without showm? any ape 
| } 
pearance of aicolh: 

. | eee ess len 
wnimal matter of the barley and sue 
Par contri 
. . aut " 
the acid. Fhese syrups alwavs 
preserved! taeir sace! 


| 


and their veeeto-unimal viscous 
! 
i 


mutter. Phe: g ir rrreatay 
dina hed by these Onel AULIOTIS, 
may thus be actdified without being 
first converted inte wine, and wuth- 
Ol 4 Lol i. . 

‘ Baricy water thickened into 
Sviup, is brown, sweet, and acd ; 


toads abundantly precipitated bv 


omutlenuts, OLVON Ie acl l, and 

tie al! all e Al tr Ci itatcs 

om 0 wa Very ib ! id iat Lyre 1 

mitter, which jurnis! al f V deal 

of pt hate ci i:m } combus- 
tlon. 

+. "The ' j } } Fr 

\ Prva } iil , bia. 

to the sol bof a veecto-anrmal 

muatiev, © ) ine vive , 


produced fy Td “TP bddaS ATC al > AVTCC- 
able and less dee mpcssse than 
i» Z t! ve 
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those nroduced from wine; and al- 
So whi y th » | } ré ‘cipitate by oe ai il. 
nis, ammonia, a and the acids, 
W hile wine vin ays do ne L present 


these characteristics. We sce also 


v dkts 4 ol : , a. ee 

by this how the vineear of crains 
‘ ‘> : 

.. 4 oe 

6 Netter rreserved afb erasaght Cou. 

Be iS ile ; wand he Schenale 
nian, recommended DY Screcic, 


ee A | ee, Be 
% Ourley, exnoausted DV Wasninegs 
in c id Witer, when are sted a feyvy 


‘ . . . } 
davs in aleokel, cives a vellow co- 


‘ } 
}. ir 10 1 ; w! Tt GC i ed bits ellie 
' ’ 
} YH contracts th $'2:Cil Nd C2 ct 
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a ! Stic OFT STs ic ieaves 
‘ 5 Py |} | ake . a7 , 
a thick ol, vellow, brown, and 
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\ y 75>? ~~ —_ 
ey . Si, Witch ts eve» wet { Cy?) 
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? a : 4: ° 
bartey not driuted, and which 1s 
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t 1] Myxed \ ai iiicC ACCHAITMG 
‘ ,! ‘ ; 2 ryt} _ See . Vv accor t 
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pet Al Iya ; »@hna Tor trae neces y 
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or thrower away tae wurst decocs 


rridred parts of the fut. 


niol barley, teacerated for turty 
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fats alcohol is) prectpitated by 

mens of water, and breemes much 
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olive oil g it veletiuizes en red hot 

ron >; it yuri . hi! * airs ( t] Cr fat 
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It ic manilesly Cots on wlan ves 
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A bit CT SAUL taste i bal vy ULE d, 


» no deubt, meant this kind ct 


Fermentation of Graty, 


and the disa*reeable sme!! and 
taste which bel ng to spirits front 


grains. We may observe, that this 
. Se oe : 

naee OT fit Oil 15S not a S< lve dj in) 
} : . ; 

aic ol, but by empl \ ing the lat. 
i 


ter te very ereat quantity, 


Jhe farina of b: ploy. treated 
twice vy alcohol, was washed four 
times wtih Waters the water 


swinrand-the +75 
Cvincea tiie same apt 


i 


earances as al. 
ready said, only the vineear which 
they vielded was of a lively taste 
7 ,.° . 
and smell; this certainly depends 
’ -- J . ee 
unon the se hol which remained in 
digg 
the farina. 
The husks, steeped in water, 
pl. teed in fine Vit nen and agitated i in 
plenty of water, d ‘posited starch 5 
there rem: tined in the lmen a sert 
_ ’ ca? ) ys 
of wray eluten, flaky, and a little 
elastic, chich gave the same pro- 
duets, when exposed to the fire, as 
tn ut ot the » Parin ty the meinerated 
c! aloof which furn ished phos 
pirate “of in me and macnesia, quick- 
lime dad “ws 
“é - ’ . An onnae, 
4aCcCol GIhe to tic se experi- 
ments barley contains, Ist, fat oil, 
Te y! V4 { - eT hing 
e2paovie Of concretne, We v 


one hundredth; @ily, suga ir, form. 


> . ‘ } ‘ ‘ on }.}, . © lhe 
ya abo (ft “ Voe i du idredth S * vill, 
; a " od f 
Starch $$ Ftnly, an animal matte 
, ‘ . 


partly solute in the acetic acid and 


} 
nairtly couststine of elutinous flakes; 
ovily, phosphates of ime and mag- 
nesias Gihly, silex and iron; and, 


; . ey .* . avner 
“thiy, acetic acid, which, however, 
: ° 1 oes a 
is not in all barleys, bute whieh ts 
‘ . ' a 
often encueh found to deserve no- 
: oO 
Tice. 


§ IV. daalyss of Gard n Beats. 
The imfuaon of the farina oi 
drawn clear oii, ant 
shinl well corked anc 
lled, becomes troubled 


and makes un abundant 
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the taste of beans, reddens turnsole, 
and is precipitated, by means of 
lime water, In transpurent flikes 
by the oxalate of ammonia it is pres 
cipitats “d abundantly; by ammo. 
nia, but slightly ; by gall-nuis, in 
flakes like wine lees ; ; by the nitrates 
of mercury and silver, ta yellowish 
white 5 and by the prussiate cf pot. 
ash, in green flakes which become 
blue. 

« The spontaneous deposit he- 
comes transparent upon drying, 
and burns like horn. 

« "i"he same infusion, put into a 
large bottle about three fourths 
empty, acts in the same manner as 
at firsts it diminishes the volume of 
air, Which afterwards coniains a 
fifth part of carbonic acid, and ihe 
residue of which is then formed of 
97°5 ci azotic was and of 2:5 of oxy- 
gen gas. Lhe liquor assumes a 
smell slightly putrid, without acidi- 
iy; it precipitates lime ani eall- 
ot, &e. &e. 

‘ The precipitate formed by lime 
Water is of a purple colon rs which 
blackens on dr ying; it yields am- 
monia on bein o burnt, and lenves a 
gray cinder, so sinh leimthe muriaue 
acid with effervescence, from which 
ammonia precipitates it in gelati- 
nous akes, and the prusstate of 
por ish in white. 
pitate contains an animal maiter— 
phate of lime and ph sphate of 
iron, besides the phost sh rate OF Pote 
a h, remarked by MM. Saussure, 
yu iT. 


ph be 


We burned some dry 


beans to ashes in a platina cracible. 
Phe taste of these ashes was aiket 
line and caustic: they contained 
potash and phosphates of hte, 


. yaw 
Magnesia, and won, Wwiaich tae m- 
on a ° ' 
tric Acid dissolves. 
’ » | al 
* Garden beans also contain 


starch, an animal matter, 


paces vl lime, MACnestay PpOitoi, 
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phos- 
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iron, and free potash. No sugar is 
found in it, at least not in any wpe. 
pretiable quantity. 

The tun , GB COxe 4 f t] ese 
beans, contains tannia in abun- 
da CO. 

“This analysis explains, Is* 
beans putrety so eavtly, and become 
< iy » Why they are so 
nourishing, and susceptible of fill. 
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of all 
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Dates = wl . ’ . } 
Sadly, WV, Waiien ¢ oked Wilh the 


skINS ON, they a 

and, 4 ihly, why this arctele vielus 
atc once the ah Bey the basis, and 
the materials proper to form and 
colour the blood, and to nourtsh 
the bones. 

§ V. Ana’ysis 


‘a bett rT pres ve it . 


of Lauils 
“The farma of lentils, macera- 
ted in water, spreads the smell of 
this green leoumtmous herb; after 
an hour's maceraiton the water does 
not become clear, except atter two 
filtraiions; its tasie mm weak and 
nawseorts ; it isnot acid; it precipi- 
tates abundantly by gcall-nuts and 
the oxymuriate acid, as well as by 
lime water ren- 


ies 7 
sulphate of iron: 
ders ittmuiky. It becomes troubled 


‘ sf a7) ‘' le “7 . haan 4s , eart 
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F eniatesat a boling heat; when 
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empty, wth Woolf’s tubes, we saw 
it become clear, and deposit white 
lakes alter some hours.” We did 
not observe, atier a few days, any 
apparent change of the liquor, dis- 
engagement of gas, or absorption 
of air, the water wes accescent, and 
the air above it contained a Iitdle 
carbonic acid gas. 

« Lime hindered the spontaneous 
precipitation of the infuston until it 
was saturated by its fermented acid. 

oe liiteen parts of aleohal, dicest- 
ed several times upon the coarser 
jarina of lentils, was coloured a 
ereenish yellow, and aequired a 
bitter and sharp taste. © When adi- 
stilled, the produce yielded a very 
strong smell of van dla, which water 
caused to disappear by changing it 
into another very disagreeable. 
The residue of this distillation is 
yellowish green; a thick green oil 
floats at the surface; the liquor is 
thick and gluey, of a saponaceous 
smell, and of a rancid taste; the 
acids and lime water cozgu)ate it 
like a water of soap. Sulphuric 
acid, by decomposing it, collects 
on its surface a rancid greenish oil 
of the smell of populeum: upon eva- 
porating the waier a black residue 
is Obtained of a saline appearance, 
but in such a small quaetity that 
we could not determine the nature 
of it. 

« Whole lentils, macerated in 
donble their weight of water, yield, 
after twenty-four hours, a greenish 
yellow infusion of an astringent 
taste. Water precipitates a sirong 
size, sulphate of ircn a fine blue, 
and acetate of lead a yellowish 
white, without reddening the blue 
colours: lentils, stripped of their 
skin, afford no traces of tannin, 
which seem only to beleng to this 
envyeope. 

“When cleaned completely by 
means of water, the skins of these 


lentils macerated in alcohol gave it 
a fine yellowish green colour; 
spontaneously evaporated, this al- 
cohol deposited green flakes and a 
crust of the same colour: it block. 
ened the solution of iron. After 
this double treatment, these skins 
are dry and arid. ‘lhey furnished 
upon distillation a good deal of oi), 
the smell and taste of which resem. 
bled tobacco smokes the water of 
the distillation is acid, but yields 
ammonia by means of potash. 
‘Thus, besides the feculent matter, 
lentils contain a kind of albumen 
and a little green ot): their bark 
contains tannin and more oil. 


§ VI. Ana'ysis of the Farina of 
Lu, INE Se 

“© Ist, This farina is yellow and 
very bitter; when exposed to the 
fire, itcxhales an animal odour, 

“2d, Distilled in a retort it yields 
three-twelfths of charcoal, nearly 
seven-twelfihs of a feetid red oil,a 
twelfth of phlegm, and a twelfth of 
crystallized carbonate of ammonia. 
‘Fhe water contains a little ammoni- 
acal acetate. We find in the char- 
coal phosphate of potash, because 
its watery ley precipitates calcare- 
ous phosphate by the addition of 
lime-water. We also find in the 
ashes of the burned farina of lu- 
pines, phosphates of lime, magne- 
sia and iron. 

“3d, It colours alcohol yellow, 
and renders it bitter ; the latter, 
spontaneously evaporated, leaves a 
yellow, thick, and very bitter oil, 
forming a seventh of the weight 
of the farina, which almost entre- 
ly dissipates upon burning coals, 
with the smell of fat ol. 

“ 4th, The farina of lupines gives 
water 2 yellow colour, abitter taste, 
and a frothy quality, without ren- 
dering it either acid or alkaline. 
This water precipitates white flakes 
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bythe oxymuriatic acid; a purple 
cagulum by infusion of galls*; 
very abundant white fl. ikes ‘by the 
jitrates Of Mercury and silver, and 
the acetate of lead: there are afew 
muriates, not soluble by the nitric 
acid, in the latter precipitates. It 
yields also yellowish flukes by 
means of lime water, and a white 
powder of calcareous oxalate by 
means of the ammoniacal oxalate. 

“ Sth, “he farina, treated twice 
secessively by alcohol and water, 
is dissolved almost entirely after- 
wards in the concentrated «acetic 
acid: this solution, by means of the 
infusion of galls, precipitates in 
abundance oxymuriatic acid, am- 
ponia, and mercury, 

“¢:h, Diluted in water, and ex- 

sed toa gentle heat, the farina of 
Sine ferments, exhales carbonic 
acid, forms acetic actd, without any 
vestige of alcohol, and soon putre- 
hes, exhaling a foctid odour. 

«It results from this analysis that 
the farina of lupines contains : 

“Ist, A bitter and coloured oi, 
tothe amount of a s >venth, which 
communicates its prope! ‘ties to the 
whole mass. 

sli Znd, A vere to-animal matter, 
duble in plenty of water, and 
much more so in the acetic acid. 
It is this which furnishes oil and 
ammonia upon distillation, and 
which gives to the watery infusion 
all its propertic 5 of precipit tron. 

« 3rd, Phosphates of lime and 
Magnesia abundant enough, and 
small quantities of phos pirates of 
potash and iron. 

“4th, It contains neither starch 
nor sugar, and, on this account, dif- 
fers from the other legummous fa- 
rin; iS, 


© M. Vauquelin attributes this colour to a little phosphate of iron, 
) 


§ VIL. Upon the Germination of Le- 
evmincus Sceds. 

“ Ist, La Fioreal of the vear 12, 
we placed lentils and garden beans, 
freed from their husks, under « bell. 
@ iss fu’) of atmospheric a it, pl. ice d 
pon waier, and inac apsule ot por- 
celain. The former germinated 
three or four days afterwards ; their 
radicles were very long, and the 
plumules very perceptible; twelve 
days afterwards their height was 
three centimetres : their leaves were 
displayed. ‘The beans had no sign 
of germination at all; their radi. 
cles, however, were lengthened, 
without the plumule having made 
any progress. They began to turn 
mouldy, and at thts period the ex- 
periment was stopp d. ‘The air of 
the bell-glass extinguished a taper 
and precipit ited lime witer, ale 
though it still allowed phosphorus 
to burn a little. 

“ 2nd, The same seeds, placed at 
the same period under a bell-glass 
full of hydrogen gas placed upon 
water, presented no appearance of 
germination, not even a develop. 
ment of the radicle ; they pres: rved 
their freshness and consistence 3 
the beans did not turn mouldy, 
The hydrogen gas contained carbo- 
nic actd entirely formed by the 
seeds, which afterwards rern inated 
in the open ais. Thus hydrogen 
mas does not favour germination ; 
but it does not take away from 
seeds the property of germinating. 

“ 8d, Garden be: ms mrcerared 
in water, deprived of their skin, and 
afterwards replunged in this liquid, 


did not grerminat e i 1 the course ot 


eight days ; the waicr became sour, 
and assumed the smell of sour 
cheese. 
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“ 4th, ‘The water sharpened 
with a little oxymuriatic acid had 
no more success. The jentiis 
treated in the seme manner, d 
germmate. These seeds no longer 
gern inat2i in the air ; ha se Which 


,. 
had been piunved in water, on the 
ae. tn ser ee Ti 
cont.ary, FOTMUMNaALeGd MN Tae aie. 
. ‘ , 
ce F ti le j 12 same sc ds peck 1, 


covt ered YW it! 1a it le yw are, ¥, 1 1} yI)¢ oh, 


hov ever, to be deprived of the con- 


tact of the air, putrefed, instead of 


germinating. W! hen only moister- 


ed, however, and without being de- 
prived of ts contact, they germi- 
nated very well, and sent out co- 


’ 


loured leaves, althongh in the 
shad 2 

“We may conclude from these 
experimen's that the mfluence of 
tue air 1s re quisit >for germination, 
as has been already announced by 
M. de Saussure. 


§ VILL. EB periments itor the Fur- 


Me 71 ation of Grain e 

“ Ist, Two pounds of ground 
germinited barley, placed with six 
pouncs of water heated to 53° 
cise ahr.) mya matrass turmshed 
with a crooked tube, fermented in 
four hours in a heat of 26° (72 
ery q1 1e fer mentation continue 
ed 36 hours. Tae cas disengaged 


and smeaaad was partly formed ct 


carbonic acid and partly «f hydro. 
ven vas pureenouzh. ix days afe 
Pi ‘ hay i , Mote g 
tery ards Lats aric y Was Cistuled, 
a erree 
from which a product was obtained 
. . ‘ ce , 
equal at least to one-third of the 
wifer enip. loy € d. This prod ilice, 
heavier than water, was acid and 
empyreumatic. ‘Tins acidity de- 
monstrates the conversion of alec. 
hol into acetous acid. ‘he liquor, 
which was saccharine at the period 
of distillation, was no longer so af- 
4 
tern rds. 
‘2d, ‘The same ground and er- 


a 


igiaied bariey, but deprive d of its 


Pur 
vee he 


bran by bolting, was treated in the 
* wee 
same manner as in the firs t experi. 


ment; it oe bag d wit t] 


! L4ad? same 
“TINY 3 Yr 1C aw 
atppearances, an ielded an eo: 1) 
. Rebel 
ore ‘ . 
‘ . , « i qT! ‘ ° } ’ 
| irc ¢ i 4 irb 2 bes ¢ acid ip and iVe 
Cc “Nor 1 = ry. : a . . 
sa s j gral Ye J suis Lille braun Was 


not the source ot che latter TAS, aS 
at first sup; 

{ 

od, Brewers’ mash, exnosed } 

, ‘ . A i: i ‘ Sil, tc PX St i! in 
the same apparatus to the sam 
temner at'tre ot 2) de rer Ss, 7 rmen. 
ed more quickly with a more rapid 
effer ve scence ”» and: Its ras Was mere: 
ly ¢ carbonic acid, without hyvare ren 
ers. Thusthe latter d pends upon 
the farmamixed with (lon, 


i _, ee ee ‘ ee 
h, Phe farina of verminated 


1 9 on Py . « i 
b irey, With Water » Xp ysed in the 
MUL’ AS »’ 2 temperat of J ? 
( ? ot L.)} Wa ot erm until 
t S end Of tive "] ; ANd ifs § 
. s | 
was condepsea by potash. Upon 
Lisijs tHe ft 7 i li ~ Ute. 


I 
grees, there came Off a mixture of 
qve . \f lobia oy : mf ’ Lie 
id ls an Soit 1¢ Al ad rim” ADIC, 
t 


’ a : . =% , ee 7 - 
ile prop PUGH OF Wal 5 WaS SMU 
‘ 
‘ a . 
ean i! fo that ct the carbonrie acid, 
, ae . . ¥ 2 | *? 
I iis if ISHNECeSSa y &dactl roiere shou a 


‘, 6 ace ; & <«? } 
be a heat of upwards of 20° (68 of 
= \ i ; a —— 
EF.) betorethere canbe any lrberation 


Retell a in Eames t bay 
orhyarocren Casi the iaiimma ot Vale 


6 Sth, O1Xx | yunds of grow d bare 
eV, not ¢§ ermunated, treated af 
three several times with tweive 

] ’ ° °Tvy ale ’ 1 t _ hed 
pounds of warm aiconoi, turnisie 
one Gene e two Gi — yy PuUTe SUe 
gar; wile six pounds of germinas 
neil 1, Sas 
ted barley, treated in the same man- 

. . - ; ™ J } ‘ 
ner, vielded {our Ounces hou two 


"yf @ 


drach ms, or about 5 per cent; 
which is four times | what the bariey 
contained previous t to germination. 
Thus, germination torms sugary as 
we have announce d. 

“ Gr) , We put { 2h po unds ¢ f fart 
na of bar ley, malt ge rminated, into a 
tub with seven times its wel, 
hot water at =)? (155° of F.) and 
four pounds of mild beer yeast. 

Fermentation 
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Fermentation immediately com- 
menced with great violence, and 
continued seven days. The liquor 
eubmitted to distillation, with the 
husks, \ vielded nine litres of a weak 
and empyreumatic liquid, which, 
being p: assed again throvgh the 
still, furnished 16 deci itres of an 
alcohol at 16 degrees, which comes 
to nine decilitres at 40 devrees, 
These nine decilitres, v 
ounces, and 24 pounds of barley not 
germinated, contamm only five 

ounces of sugar, it follows, that four 
times more alcohol was tormed 
than there was sugar in this farma. 
Lavoisier, however, asserts that 100 
pounds of sucar furnish oniy 58 

ounds of alcohol 

“7th, Twenty-four pounds of 
germinated and ground harlev, 
made to ferment under the same 
circumstances as birley not germt- 
nated, presented the same p s)hwnd- 
mena, and only varied in their pro- 
ducts. There were two litres 0°S 
of alcohol at 40 degrees, whic h 
makes five pounds of alcohol for a 
quintal of barley, or three tunes 
more alcohoi than there was s" yar : 


. a. oa 
S ViIne a? 
‘ 


and this aAnsweis t) th ; } ( du ol 


barley not germinated. 
oe lit must he - i at dec 
results that it i¢ some other substance 


than sugar Which is conveited jate 


aaa 





New Process 


alcohol, although sugar is indispe 
sable to its production and to a 
establishment of fermentation. 

“8th, ‘lwo pounds of furma of 
boited wheat, mixed with six pounds 
of water at GL (140° F.) remained 
six hours without motion. ‘The 
next day, after having remarked the 
swollng of the mass, we placed the 
matrass upon a sund-brth a litte 
heated, and added water to tavour 
the diseng: 1gemient « {the gus. We 
en gas twice larger 
in volume than carbanie acid. Th hh 
Ves el, hi: vin, 4 been taken off the 

y wert the te mnperature havin 
deere: sed to 14° (57° of F.) the fer- 
mental ution ail at once stopped. The 
liquid, when submitted to distilla- 
tion, did 
acid iauor. 

«Lhe farina of wheat, therefore, 
does not form alcohol by fermenta- 
tion ; yeast is indispensable for this 
fy mentation, although it does not 
enter into the composition’ of alco. 
hol; by acceleraung the alcoholic 
fermentation, it opposes the formas 
tion of vinegar. When, onthe con- 
trary, the fermentation is very slow, 
the alcohol becomes acetaus in pros 
portion as mis formed; perhaps 
even then surar and the other fete 
mening substances pass into the 
acid state without acoholizing.” 


obramed } hydro, 


not yield alcoh yl, but an 





for clearing EaTHERS from their Animat Ort, 


WT ~ * wv 
By Mrs. Janek Ricuarpson. 


[Inserted in the Transactions of theSocretyof Arts,Commerce, &c.] 


| AKE for every gallon of 
clean water, one pound of 


quick-lime; mix them well toge- 
ther, and when the undissolved 
dine is precipitated in fine powder, 


yo vir off the clear lime-water for 

use, atthe time it is wanted, 
«“ Por the feathers to be cleared 
in another tub, add to them a 
quantity of the clear lime-water, 
suthcient 


I 
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sufficient to cover the feathers about 
three inches when well immersed 
and stirred about therein. 

« The feathers, when thoroughly 
moistened, will sink down, and 
should remain in the lime-water 
three or four days, after which the 
foul liquor should be separated 
from the feathers by laying them 
on a sieve. 

“The feathers should be after- 
wards well washed in clean water 
and dried upon nets; the meshes 
about the fineness of cabbace-nets. 

“The feathers must from time 
to time be shaken upon the nets, 
und as they dry will fall through 
the meshes, and are to be collected 
for use. 

“ The admission of air will be 
serviceable in the drying. ‘The 
whole process will be completed in 
about three weeks; atter being 
prepared as above mentioned, they 
will only require beating tor use. 

« Mr. Jolly, poulterer, of Cha- 
ring-cross, attended a committee 
of the society appointed to spect 
the feathers, and stated that Mrs. 
Richardson had bought from him 
forty pounds weight of feathers, in 
the state they were plucked from 
dead geese, and in sich a condition 
that if they had been kept in the 
bag only four days, without being 
cleansed, they would have been 
very offensive; that the feathers 
exhibited by Mrs. Richardson ap- 

arto be the same ke had sold 
ee but they were now int much 
cleaner state, and seemed perfectly 
cleared from their animal oil. 

« The committee, in order 
to authenticate more fully the 
merits of Mrs. Richardson’s pro- 
cess, requested Mr. Graut, a con- 
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—— dealer m feathers, to fur. 
S >» enac . 
of different ‘ine ie * — 
state, to be cleansed ony! ae 
. : i DY Mys. Rie 
chardson > it Consequence wiereof 
an application was made to Mr. 
Grant, and the following letter a? 
ceived from him: 
_eSixyT take the liberty of send. 
ine herewith three samples of fea. 
thers, on which the experiments 
may be tried; but should the quan, 
titv not be suflicient, on being fa. 
voured with your commands, shall 
with pleasure send any quantity 
necessary. ; 

“ ¢ The bag No. 1, contains the 
commonest feathers we ever make 
use of—it is a Russian produce of 
various wild fowl; No. 2, gray 
Dantzick goose; No. S,a superior 
kind of Dantzick goose. 

** ¢ The two first are in their raw 
state, just taken out of the bags in 
which they were imported ; the last 
have been stoved the usual time 
(three days), but retain their un- 
pleasant smell. Should it not be 
considered giving you too much 
trouble, shall be extremely obiiged 
by your favouring me with a line 
when the expermment has beeu 
made, and f shall be happy in watt. 
ing upon you to know the result. 

‘Tam respectfully, &c. 

No. 226, ‘Tuomas Grant.’ 

Piccadilly. 

“ After the feathers last mention. 
ed were sent back by Mrs. Richard- 
son, Mr. Grant attended to examine 
them, and declared that they ap- 
peared to be perfectly well cle ined. 

“ Certificates from Myr. Christos 
pher Bushnan, No. 10, Beautort- 
row, Chelsea, and from Mr. W. 
Baily, testified to the efheacy of 
Mrs. Richardsen’s process.” 
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New Mrruop of Creansine Sirx, Wootrgs, and Corros Goong, 
without damage to the Texture or Corovur. 


By Mrs. Ann Morais. 


fFrom the Same.] 


AKE raw potatoes, in the 
state they are taken out of 
the earth, wash them well, then rub 
themona grater over a vessel of clean 
water to a fine pulp, pass the liquid 
matter through a coarse sieve into 
another tub of clear water; let the 
mixture stand till the fine white par- 
ticles of the potatoes are precipi- 
tated, then pour the mucilagimous 
liquor from the fecnla, and pre- 
serve this liquor for use. The arti- 
cle to be cleaned should then be 
Jaid upon a linen cloth on a table, 
and having provided a clean 
sponge, dip the sponge in the pota- 
toe-liquor, amd ; apply the sponre 
thus wet upon the ‘article to be 
cleaned, and rub it well upon it 
with repeated portions of the pota- 
toe Jiquor, till the dirt is perfectly 
separated ; then wash the article 
in clean water several times, to re- 
move the loose dirt; it may after- 
wards be smoothed or dried. 
‘ Two middle-sized potatoes 
wil be sufficient for a pint of water. 
“The white fecula which sepa- 
yates in making the mucilaginous 


liquor will answer the purpose of 
tzpioca, will make an useful nou- 
rishing food with soup or milk, or 
serve to make starch and hair-pow- 
der. 

‘ The coarse pulp which does 
not pass the sieve is of great use in 
cleaning worsted curtains, tapestry, 
carpets, or other coarse goods, 

‘ The mucilaginous liquor of 
the potatoes will clean all sorts of 
silk, cotion, or woollen goods, with- 
out hurting the texture of the arti- 
cle, or spoili ny the colour. 

« Tt is also useful in cleansing oil 
paintings, or furniture that is 
soiled. 

“ Dirty painted wainscots may 
be cleaned by wetting a sponge in 
the liquor, then dipping it in a little 
fine clean sand, and afterwards 
rubbing the wainscot therewith. 

“Variousexperiments were made 
by Mrs. Morris in the presence ¢ ofa 
committee, at the Society’s house : 
the whole process was performed 
before them upon fine and coarse 
goods of different fabrics, and to 
their satisfaction.” 
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POETRY, 





ODE ror tHe NEW YEAR, 


By Henry James Pye, Esq. Porr Lavrear, 


HEN ardent zeal for virtrous fame, 
When virtuous honour’s holy flame, 
Sit on the gen’rous warriors sword, 
Weak is the ators lay the Muse can sing, 
His deeds of valour to record ; 
And weak the boldest flight of Fancy’ S Wing t— 
Far above her high career, 
Upborne by worth th’ immortal Chief shall ris ie, 
And to the lay-enraptur’d ear 
Of seraphs, list’ning from th’ empyreal sphere, 
Glory, her hymn divine, shall carol through the skies, 


For though the Muse in all unequal strain* 
Sung © f the wreaths that Albion’s warriors bore 
From ev’ry region and from ev’ry shore, 
The naval triumphs of her ig s reign— 
Triumphs by many a valiant son 
From Gaul, Iberia, and Batavia won ; 
Or by St. Vincent? s rocky mound, 
Or sluegich Texel’s shoaly sound ; 
Or Haffnia’ a's} hyperborean wave 
Or where Canopus’ billows lave 
Th’ Egy ptian coast, while Albion’s genius guid 
Her dauniless Hero through the £. iv ‘ri, r tides 
Where rocks, nor s: ands, nor tempests’ roar, 
Nor batteries thund’ring from the shore, 
‘ Arrest the fury of his n. val w; AY, 
When Glory shines the leadi ing star 3;— 
Still higher deeds the lay recording claim, 
Still rise Britannia’s sons to more exalted fame, 


ns 


The fervid source of h eat and light, 
Descending throug 4 the western skies, 

Though verl’d awhile from mort: “I sight, 
Emerging soon with golden beam shall rise, 


A I ? 





. by 
* Alluding to a Poem called Naucratia, written by the author, and dedicated 
permission to his Majesty. 4 Copenhagen. tn 
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fn orient climes with brighter radiance shine, 
And sow th’ ethereal plains with Hame divine. 
So, damp’d by Peace’s transient smile, 
If Britain’s glory seem to tade awhile, 
Yet, when oceasion’s kindling rays 
’ ’ 
Relumine vaiour’s gen’rous blaze, 
Higher the radiant flames aspire, 


And shine with clearer light, and glow with fiercer fire. 


From Europe's shores th’ insidious train, 
Eluding Britain's watchful eye, 
Rapid across th’ Atlantic fly 

To Isles that stud the western main ; 


There proud their conqu’ring banners seem to risey 
And fann’d by shadowy triumphs, flout the skies: 


But, lo! th’ avenging Pow’r appears, 

His victor-tlag inumor rtal Nelson rears ¢ ; 

Swift as the raven's ominous race, 

Tly the strong € eavle o’er uy’ ethereal space, 
The Gallic barks the billowy deep divi le. 
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Their conquests lost in air, o’erwhelm’d in shame their pride, 


The hour of vengeance comes—by Gades’ tow’rs, 


By high Tr: falgar’ s ever-trop] hied shore, 
The codlike warrior on the adverse Pow’rs 
Leads his resistless Heet with daring prore. 
Terriiic as th’ electric bolt that flies 
With fatal shock athwart the thund’ring skies, 
By the mys terious will of Heaven 
On man’s presuming offspring driven, 
Full on the scatter’d foe he hurls his fires, 


Pertorms the dread behest, and in the flash expires— 


But not his fame—While chiefs who bleed 
For sacred duty’s holy meed, 
With glory’s amaranthine wreath, 
By weeping Victory crown’d in death, 
tn History’s awful page shall stand 
Foremost amtd th’ heroic band ; 
Nelson! so long thy hallow’d name 
Thy ec ountry $ cratitude shall claim ; 
~_ while a people’ s Pxans raise 
lo thee the choral hymn of praise, 
And while a patriot Monarch’s tear 
Bedews and sanctifies thy bier, 
{ach youth of martial hopes shall fee! 
‘True valour’s animating zeal 5 
. ith ermulative wish thy trophies see, 


by And heroes, yet unborn, shall Britaia owe to thee. 


a 
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POETRY. 


ODE ror tar KING’S BIRTH-DAY. 
By Haney James Pye, Esq. Porr Lauretats 


ONG did chill Winter’s dreary reign 
Usurp the promis’d hours of Spring ; 

Long Eurus o’er the russet plain 

Malignant wav’d his notsome wing. 
O’er April’s variegated day 
The frolic zephyrs fear’d to play ; 
Th’ alternate change of suns and showers 
Call’d not to life her silken flowers ; 
But arm’d with whirlwind, frost, and hail, 
Winter’s ungenial blasts prevail, 

And check her vernal powers. 


But o’er the renovated plain 
See Maia lead her smiling train 
Of halcyon hours along 
While burst from every aes & grove 
Loud strains of harmony and love, 
Preluding to the choral song, 
Which opening June shall votive pour 






















To hail with proud acclaim our Monarch’s natal hour, 


Stull must that day, to Britain dear, 
To Britons joy impart ; 

Cloudy or bright, that day shall wear 
The sunshine of the heart. 

And as before the fervid ray 
That genial glows in summer skies, 

Each cloud that veil’d the beam of day 
Far from the azure welkin flies: 

So may each cheerless mist that seems 
Awhile to cloud our prospects fair, 

Dispell’d by hope’s enlivening beams, 
Our brightening ether fly, and melt aw ay in air. 


Awhile though Fortune adverse frown— 

By timid friends their cause betray’d, 

With bosom firm and undismay’d, 
On force depending all their own, 
A living rampire round their parent Lord, 
The British warriors grasp th’ avenging sword j 
While youths of roy al hope demand the fight, 
To assert a Monarch and a Father’s right. 
United in one patriot band, 
From Albion’s, Erin’s, Caledonia’s land, 
Elate in arms indignant shine 
The kindred heroes of the Briton line, 
To whelm invasion ’neath our circling flood, 


Or stain our verdant fields with Gatlia’s hostile blood. 


Cos yDON 
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Appxess of Mary Queen of Scorrann, on the Axxunciation of her 
fatal SenTEeNCcE. 


Translated by Lord Houvanp, from Lops pg Veca’s Porm on this 
unfortunate Princess. ] 


HANKS for your news, illustrious lords, she cried ; 
> 


I greet the doom that must my griets decide : 
Sad though it be, though sense must shrink from pain, 
Yet the immortal soul the trial shall sustain. 


flamed. 


Sut had the fatal sentence reach’d my ears 

In France, in Scotland, with my husband crown’d, 
Not age itself could have allayed my fears, 

And my poor heart had shudder’d at the sound. 
But now immur’d for twenty tedious years, 

Where nought my listening c 
But tearful noise of danger and alarms, 
‘Lhe frequent threat of death, and constant din of arms, 


ares can catch around 


Ah! what have I in dying to bemoan? 
What punishment in de: ath ¢ 
For her who living only lives to groan, 
And see continu: al death before her eyes? 
Comfort ’s in death, where ’t is in life mu iknow ns 
Who death expects fee!s more than he who dices :— 
Though too much valour may our fortune try, 
Yo live in fear of death is many times to die. 


an they devise 


Where have 1 e’er repos’d in silent night, 

Bitt death’s stern image stalk’d around my bed? 
W) hat morning e’er arose on me with light, 

jut on my hea! th some sad dis: aster bred 2? 

Did Fortune ever aid my war or flight, 

Or grant a refuge for my hapless he. id? 
Still at my life some feartul ph 
My dr: ugh ts with poison drugg’d, my towers with treachery 


antom aim’d, 


And now with fatal certainty I know 
Is come the hour that my sad being ends, 
Where life must perish with a single blow ; 
Then mark her death whom steadfast faith attends : 
My cheeks unchang’d my inward calm shall show, 
While free from foe Sy serene, my srencrous frici ids, 
1! meet my death—or rather I s!} hould Sav, 
Mevt my cternal life, my everlasting diy. 
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The Lucky Escare, 


F By the Same, translated from the Arcana of the Sante 1 


1 liv’ ‘d, O Love! a captive in thy chains 5 


Sang of delusive hapes and idle fears, 
And wept thy follies in my wisest strains : 
Sad sport of time when under thy controul, 
So wild was grown my wit, so blind my soul. 


N the green season of my flowering years, 


But from the yoke which once my courage tam’d 
J, undeceived, at length have slipp’d my head, 
ane | in that sun whose rays my soul enflam ‘d, 
What scraps I rescued at my ease I spread. 
So shall I altars to Ladi/orence raise, 
And chaunt without alarm returning freedom’s praise: 


So on their chains the ransom‘d captives dwell ; 
So carols one who cured relates his wound; 
So slaves of masters, troops of battle tell, 
As I my cheerful liberty resound. 
Freed, sea and burning fire, from thy controul, 
Prison, wound, war, and tyrant of my soul. 


Remain then, faihless friend, thy arts to try 
On such as court alt ernate joy and pain ; 
For me, I dare her very eyes defy, 
I scorn the amorous sn. ire, the pleasing chain, 
That held enthrall’d my cheated heart so long, 
And charin'd my erring soul unconscious of 1 its wrong. 


Coryson. (A Monopy.) 
[From Mr. Raymonp’s Lirr of Tuomas Dermopy.] 


(In this Monody the author, a youth of ten years of age, bew rails the 
death of his brother; who died of the small-pox, an. 1785, atatis 7+) 


HAT dire misfortune hovers o’er my head ? 
Why hangs the salt dew on my aching eye ? 
Why doth my bosom pant, so sad, so sore, 
That was full blithe before‘— 
Bitter occasion prompts ih’ untimely sigh ; 
Why am I punish’d thus, ye angels ! why ? 
A shepherd swain like me, ‘of har miless guises 
Whose sole amusement was to feed his kine, 
And tune his outen pipe the livelong day, 
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Could he in aught offend th’avenging skies, 
Or wake the red-wing’d thunderbolt divine ? 
Ah! no: of simple structure was his lay ; 

Yet unprofan’d with trick of city art, 


Pure from the head, and glowing from the heart.— 


Thou dear memorial of a brother’s love, 

Sweet flute, once warbled to the list’ning grove, 
And master'd by his skilfal hand, 

How shall I now command 

The hidden charms that lurk within thy frame, 
Or tell his gentle fame ? 


Yet will I hail, unmeet, his star-crown’d shade 3 
And beck his rural triends, a tuneful :hroag, 
To meri! ithe uncouth lay, anu join the ristag song. 

Ah! 1 remember well yon oaken arbour gay. 
Where frequent at the purple dawn of mora, 

Or ’neath the beetiing brow of twilight grey, 
We sate, like roses twain upon one thorn, 
Telling romantic tales, ot descant quaint, 
Tinted ia various nes with fancy’s paint: 
AndI would hea: ken, greedy of his sound, 

Lapi in the bosom of soft ecstacy, 

Till, litting mildly high 
Her modest frontlet from the clouds around, 
Silence belield us bruise the closing flow’rs, 
Meanwhile she shed her pure aimbrosial show’rs, 


O Shannon! thy embroider’d banks can tell 
How oft we stray’d beside thy amber wave, 
With osier rods arching thy wivard stream, 
Or weaving garlands for thy liquid brow. 
Ah me ! my dearest partner seeks the grave ; 
The ruthless grave, extinguisher of joy. 
Fond Corydon, scarce ripen’d into boy, 
Where shail I ever find thy pleasing peer ? 
My task is now (ungrateful m4 I ween !) 
To cull the choicest offspring of the year, 
With myriles mix’d, and laurels varnish’d bright ; 
And, scatt’ring o’er thy hillock green 
The poor meed, greet the gloom of night. 


Ye healing Pow’rs, that range the velvet mead, 
Exhaling the fresh breeze from Zephyr’s bow’r, 
Oh! where, in that unhappy hour, 

Where did you fly from his neglected head ? 


© Health, thou mountain maid of sprighthest cheek, 


Ah! why not cool his forehead meek ? ? 
Why not in his blest cause thy pow’r display, 
And chase the fell disorder far away ? 
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For he erew hile, most lovely of thy tram, 
Wont the entangled wood to trace, 
Would hear the ; jocund horn, and join the chase ; 
Till thou relinquish’ ‘dst him to grief and pain, 
E’en in the bloom of flourishing age ; 
And Death, grim tyrant, from <a pl: icue-drawn car 
Espied the horrid Fury’s ruthless rage, 


‘ 


Then wing’d his eid shaft, and stopp’d the li: ng’ring war, 


Yet cease to weep, ye swains ; for if no cloud 
Of thwerting influence mar my Ks ener sight, 
I mark’d a stranger-star, serenely brig cht, 
Burst from the dim inclosure of a shrow rd. 
*T was Corydon! a radiant circlet bound 
His brow of meckness ; and the silver sound, 
Shook from his lyre, of gratulations loud, 
Smooth’d the unrated raven-plume of ae 


Thus ehanted the rude youth his past’ral stra 

While the cold earth his playmate’s bosom jan d. 
And now the sun, slow wesiing to the mam, 

Panted to give his wearted cotrsers rest ; 
The azure curtains took a crimson strain, 

And ‘Thetis shone, m golden gvarment drest. 
The shepherd-minstrel bent his homeward w: Ly, 
And brush’d the dew-drops from the glitt’ring spray. 


© 
re) 


ee - 
an 


Tue Poet's Recantarion. 
Addressed to Mr. Berwick. 
[From the Same. } 

“ Tacit r¢cantatio versum.*” 


UFF’D with false hopes of fame and honour, 
My muse (the Philistines upon her! ), 
Stiffin her own bold ipse Dixit, 
Erst sent me out a true Don Quixote ; 
Despising wealth, content, and pleasure, 
For authorship’s enchanted treasure : 
Nor could the great Eliza’s+ kindness 
Purge from my eye poe tic blindness. 
At last, well vers’d in cares and trouble, ws 
I see my former folly double 
( As CEdipus, with h: iggard eyes, 
« Saw double suns and ‘worlds arise ;” 


——------—_-_—- +“ | Fs 
* « Facit indignatio versum.” Hor. + Countess of Moira. 
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So Virgil, prince of epic fellows, 

Is pleas’ d in his ninth book to tell us) ; 
And, startled at my faults and foibles, 
Firm as if sworn on fifty Bibles, 
Declare eternal hate, and lasting, 

To lagging rhymes and paper-w vasting. 
Not Brutus did so much determine 

To hunt from Rome the royal vermin. 
Thus then, in a most furious fashion, 

I write (not read) my recantation. 


War, 


Imprimis (pray } your godship, mind me), 
Pheebus, I cast thee far behind me ; 
And all thy books, facete or tragic, 

I look upon as spells or magic. 


In second place, I do combine 
Body and blood against the Nine : 
[i]-natur’d ballad-chanting slatterns ; 
‘That spoil’d my luck, and lost my patrons, 


Lastly, cum vi, ef corum rege, 
] do, my reverend sir, engage ye, 
To view a quill from goose or sparrow 
As if it was a Parthian arrow, 
Or William ‘Tell’s unerring dart, 
Directly bouncing to my heart. 
Neither shall ink or black or pallid, 
(I swear, to make your trust more valid, ) 
for me in cup or bottle teem, 
No more than Pluto’s Stygian stream. 
For ink’s, I find by disquisition, 
The very essence of perdition ; 
The gall was made for man’s undoing, 
And signs the bond ’twixt him and ruin. 
And if, some time hence, sorely smit 
By flashes of electric w it, 
I should, in deep-designing malice, 
Deal with the volume-vending tories * 
May Scandal plant his blackest gallows, 
And hang me im his attic stories 
Where the grim-phy z’°d Reviews e xhibit 
(Fell vaticides!) their ruthless gibbet. 


=_— — 
eens eng eee -—_ a ee ee ee me + 





** Tories’ is here used merely as a term of reproach, in whic . sense it was first 
riven to the political party now bearing this appell: ution. In its origin it is appro- 
= — to robbers or freebooters; being derived from the native trish force, or 
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Moreover, may the prince of printing 
You well may guess him by my hinting) 
oll up each page in sulphur-pills ; 

When from his stately chariot’s wheels, 

In doctor’s semblance, he bestows 

Disease and death where’er he goes. 


Now, having made this adjuration,y 
I find there is some slight occasion 
‘l’o seek some other method (knowing 
The mouth must still be kept a-going) 
By which, in lieu of rhymes unpleasant, 
{ may carouse with Port and pheasant: 
While at my door, with hat in hand, 
Vile bards (once brothers) shivering stand ; 
And, cursing me (a proud Egyptian), 
Request his honour’s least subscription. 
© friend, whose goodness plac’d me once 
Above the sneer of every dunce, 
Above the scorn of fools well-drest, 
(n Hastings’ gencrous bounty blest ! 
Once more her pitying heart assail 
With youthful indiscretion’s tale ; 
And bid above the viler throng, 
A princely patron grace my song. 


So ends recant : by marv’lous care, 
L’ve clench’d it with a poet’s pray’r ; 
A kind of anti-scribling matin 


riy 


l‘o scare the fiends of Greek and Latin :— 


From notes unpaid, that make us mourn ; 
From Marshalsea’s close-grated bourn, 
From whence no debtor can return ; 

From teasing countesses with letters, 

And rash intrusion on our betters ; 

From Cambrian booksellers, who scrape or 

Conceal all profits with a caper; 

From shillings scant, that often send us 

‘L’o tasteless lords ;—good Lerd,defend us! 
Sut if it be thy will immortal, 

Let Moira-house extend its portal ; 
Forgiving the ill-fated sinner, 

And welcome Dermody to dinner : 

And may he live at ease again, 

Its bard tor ever and—Amen. 





































Verses written by Mas. Hurcuinson. 


fIn the small Book containing her own Life, and most probably 
posed by her during her Husband’s retirement from public busines 
to his seat at Owthorpe e, about the year 1659.] 


L L sorts of men through various labours presse 


To the same end, contented quietnesse ; 
Great princes vex their labouring thoughts to be 
Possest of an unbounded soveraignetie ; 
The hardie souldier doth all to 2 susteine 
That he may conquer first, and after raigne ; 
1 h’ industrious merchant ploughs the angrie seas 
That he may bring home wealth, and live at ease, 
Which none of them att: line ; for sweete repose 
But seldome to the splendid pallace goes ; 
A troope of restlesse passions wander there, 
And private lives are only free from care. 
Sleep to the cottage bringeth happie nights, 
But to the court, hung round with flaring lights, 
Which th’ office of the vanisht day supplie, 
His image only comes to close the eie, 
But gives the troubled mind no ease of care 5 
While countrie slumbers undisiurbed are ; 
Where, if the active fancie dreames present, 
They bring no horrors to the innocent. 
Ambition doth incessantly aspire, 
And each advance leads on to new desire ; 
Nor yet can riches av’rice satisfie, 
For want and wealth together multiplie; 
Nor can voluptuous men more fullnesse find, 
For enioy’d pleasures leave their stings behind. 
He’s only rich who knows no want; he raignes 
Whose will no severe tiranny constreins ; 
And he alone possesseth true delight 
Whose spotlesse soule no guiltie feares affright. 
This freedome in the countrie life is found, 
Where i imnocence and safe delights abound : 
Here mai’s a prince ; ; his subiects ne’er repine 
When on his back their wealthy fleeces shine : 
If for his appetite the fattest die, 
hose who survive will rayse no mutinie : 
His table is with home.-gott dainties crown’d, 
With friends, not flatterers, encompast round ; 
No spies nor traitors on his trencher waite, 
Nor is his mirth confin'd to rules of state ; 
An armed guard he neither hath nor needs, 
Nor fears a poyson’d morsell when he feeds; 
§ 3 
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Bright cons‘ellations hang above his head, 
Beneath his feete are flcurie ¢ Sarpe tts spred 5 . 
The merrie birds delight him with their songs, 
And healthfull ayre his happie life prolongs. 
Att harvest merrily his flocks he sheares, 
And in cold weather their warme fleeces w CAIES ; 
Unto his ease he fashions all his clothes ; 
His cup with uninfected liquor flows: 
The vulgar brea ith doth not his thoughts elate, 
Nor can he be o’erwhelmed by their hate ; 
Yet, if ambitiously he seeks for fame, 
One village feast shall ¢ gaine a greater name 
Then his who weares th’ imperiall diadem, 
Whom the rude multitude doe still condemne. 
Sweete peace and ioy his blest companions are ; 
Feare, sorrow, envie, lust, revenge, and care, 
And all that troope which breed the world’s offence, 
With pomp and maiestie, are banisht thence. 
What court then can such libertie afford ? 
Or where is man soe uncontroul’d a lord? 





Tue Eve or Sr. Joun. 


[From Mr. Scorr’s Baurans and. Lyricar Pieces. ] 


HE Baron of Smaylho’me rose with day, 
He spurred his courser on, 
Without stop or stay, down the rocky way, 
That leads to Brotherstone. 


He went not with the bold Buccleuch, 
His banner broad to rear ; 

He went not ’gainst the English yew, 
To litt the Smokes spear. 


Yet his plate-jack * was braced, and his helmet was laced, 
And his vaunt-brace of proof he wore ; 

At his saddle-gerthe was a good stcel sperthe, 
Full ten pound weight and more. 


The Baron returned in three days space, 
and his looks were sad and sour 3 
And weary was his courser’s pace, 
As he reached his rocky tower. 





our for the 


He 


* The plate-jack is coat armour ; the vaunt-brace, or wam-brace, arm 
body; the sperthe, a battle-axe. 
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ie came not from where Ancram Moor * 
Ran red with English blood ; 
Where the Douglas true, and the bold Buccleuch, 
’Guinst keen lord Ev ers stood. 





Yet was his helmet hacked and hewed, 
iis acton pierced and tore ; 

His axe and his dagger with blood embrued, 
But it was not English gore. 





He lighted at the Chapellage, 
He held him rte and still : 

And he whistled thrice for his little foot-page, 
His name was Engl ish Will. 


« Come thou hither, my little foot-page ; 
Come hither to my knee ; 

Though thou art young, and tender of are, 
I think chou art true to me, 








Come, tell me all that thou hast seen, 
And look thou tell me true! 
Sicce I trom Smaylho’me tower have been, 
— What did thy lady do?” 
“ My lady, each night, sought the lonely light, 
That burns on the wild Watehfold ; 
For, trom height to height, the beacons bright 
Of the E nglish foemen told. 





The bittern clamoured from the moss, 
‘he wind blew loud and shrill; 
Yet the er agey ps uthway she did cross, 


‘Lo om CIT) beacon hil il. 


"! 
P 





“ I watched her steps, and silent came 
Where she sat her on a stone 5 

No watchman stood by the dreary fame ; 
It burned all alone. 





The se cond night I kept her in sight, 
Till to the Gre she came, 

And, by Mary’s might ! an armed knight 
Stood by the lonely Hame. 








“ And many a word that warlike lord 
Did speak to my lady there 

But the rain fell fast, and loud : slew the blast, 
And I heard not what they were. 


ee ee -_ 
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Seean account of the battleof Ancram Moor, subioined to the ballad. 
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“The third night there the sky was fair, 
And the mountain blast was still, 

As again I watched the secret pair, 
On the lonesome beacon hill. 


«© And I heard her name the midnight hour, 
And name this holy eve ; 

And say, ‘Come this night to thy lady’s bower ; 
Ask no bold Baron’s leave. 


“¢ He lifts his spear with bold Buccleuch ; 
His lady is all alone ; 
‘The door she ’!] undo to her knight so true, 
On the eve of good Saint John.’ 


«¢ T cannot come; I must not come; 
I dare not come to thee ; 
On the eve of Saint John 1 must wander alone: 
In thy bower L may not be.’ 


“©¢ Now, out on thee, faint-hearted knight ! 
Thou should’st not say me nay ; 
For the eve is sweet, and when lovers meet, 
{s worth the whole summer’s day. 


«¢ And I’jl chain the blood-hound, and the warder shall not sound, 
And rushes shall be strewed on the stair ; 
So, by the black rood-stone*, and by holy St. John, 
I conjure thee, my leve, to be there)’ 


«¢ Though the blood-hound be mute, and the rush beneath my foot’ 
And the warder his bugle should not blow, 
Yet there sleepeth a priest in the chamber to the east, 
And my foot-step he would know.’ 


“© ¢ QO fear not the priest, who sleepeth to the east 
For to Dryburgh+ the way he has ta’en; 
And there to say mass, till three days do pass, 
Vor tie soul of a knight that is slayne.’ 


“© He turned him aro und, and crimlv he frowned ; 
Thea he lauched right scoratully— 

¢ He who says ihe mass-rite for the soul of that knight, 
Muay as well say 1 mass for me. 











— —_ - -——- se 





*'The bleck rood of Melrose was a crucifix of black marble, and of superior 
sancuit 

+ Drvburgh Abbev is beautifully situate? on the banks of the Tweed. he 
dissolu 10 au, it became (ec property of the Halliburtons of New: mains, and ts eee ‘ 
seat of che right honcurable the earl of Buchan. It belonged to the order of Premon- 
6 raccuses. ‘ At 
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* Fildon is a high hill, terminating in three cdnical summits, immediately above 
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«¢ At the lone midnight hour, when bad spirits have power, 


In thy chamber will I be’— 
With that he was gone, and my lady left alone, 
And no more did I| see.”’— 


Then changed, I trow, was that bold Baron’s brow, 
From the dark to the blood-red high ; 

s6 Now, tell me the mein of the knight thou hast seen 
For, by Mary, he shall die!” 


«« His arms shone full bright, in the beacon’s red light ¢ 
His plume it was scarlet and blue ; 

On his shield was a hound, in a lives leash bound, 
And his crest was a branch of the yew.” 


« Thou liest, thou liest, thou little foot-page, 
Loud dost thou lie to me! 

For that knight is cold, and low laid in the mould, 
All under the E:ldon-tree*.” 


« Yet hear but my word, my noble lord! 
For I heard her name his name ; 

And that Jady bright, she c: led the knight, 
Sir Richard of Coldingh: ime.’ 


« The bold Baron’s brow then changed, I trow, 
From hich b lood-red to pale— 

The grave ts deep and dark—and the corpse is stiff and stark— 
So I may not trust thy tale. 


a pene fair Tweed flows round holy Melrose, 
And Eildon slopes to the plain, 
Full three nights ago, by some secret foe, 
That gay gallant was slain. 


‘ The varying light deceived thy sight, 
And the wiid winds drowned the name ; 

For the Dryburgh bells ring, and the white monks do sing, 
For Sir Richard of Coldinghame !’ 


He passed the court-gate, and he oped the tower grate, 
And he mounted the narrow statr, 


To the bartizan seat, where, with maids that on her wait, 


He tound his lady fair. 








the town of Melrose, where are the admired ruins of a manificent monastery. 
dun-tree is said to be the spot where ‘Thomas the Rhymer uttered his prophecies. 
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That lady sat in mournful mood ; 
Looked over hill and dale ; 

Over Tweed’s fair flood, and Mertoun’s* wood, 
And all down Tiviotdale. 


« Now hail, now hail, thou lady bright!” 
« Now hail, thou Baron true ! 

What news, what news from Ancram fight? 
What news from the bold Buccleuch 2” 


«© The Ancram Moor ts red with gore, 
For many a southern fell ; 

And Buccleuch has charged us, evermore, 
To watch our beacons well.” 


The lady blush’d red, but nothing she said ; 
Nor added the Baron a word: 
Then she stepp’d down the stair to her chamber fair, 


And so did her moody lord. 


In sleep the lady mourn’d, and the Baron toss’d and turn’d, 
And oft to himself he said— 

The worms around him creep, and his bloody grave is deep— 
It cannot give up the dead !” 


It was near the ringing of matin-bell, 
The night was well nigh done, 

When a heavy sleep on that Baron fell, 
On the eve of good St John. 


The lady looked through the chamber fair, 
By the light of a dying flame ; 

And she was aware of a even stood there— 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame ! 


“ Alas! away, away!’ she cried, 
“© For the holy Virgin’s sake!” 
« Lady, I know who sleeps by thy side ; 


But, lady, he will not awake. 


« By Eildon-tree, for long nights three, 
In bloody grave have I lain; 

The mass and the death-prayer are said for me, 
But, lady, they are said in vain. 


«¢ By the Baron’s brand, near Tweed’s fair strand, 
Most foully slain I fell; 

And my restless sprite on the beacon’s height, 
For a space is doomed to dwell. 








* Mertoun is the beautiful seat of Hugh Scott, Esq. of Harden. 
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« At our trysting-place *, for a certain space, 
I must wander to and fro ; 

Burt f had not had power to come to thy bower, 
Had’st thou not conjured me so.” 


Love mastered fear—her brow she crossed ; 
* tiow, Richard, hast thou sped? 

And art thou saved, or art thou lost?” 
The Vision shood his head! 


Who spilleth life, shall forfeit life; 
So bid thy lord believe : 

That lawless love is guilt above, 
This awful sign receive.” 


He laid his left palm on an oaken beam ; 
His rig ht upon her hand: 

The lady shrunk, and fainting sunk, 
For it scorched like a fiery brand. 


The sable score, of fingers four, 
Remains on that board impressed ; 
And jor evermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist. 


There is a Nun in Dryburgh bower, 
Ne’er looks upon the sun: 

There is a Monk in Melrose tower, 
He speale: i, word to none. 


That Nun, who ne’er beholds the wei , 
That Monk, who speaks to none— 

That Nun w as Smaylho’me’s Lady gray, 
The Monk the bold Baron. 
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The Bireps of Scor.Lanp. 
[ Trom Mr. Graname’s Poems. | 


OW sweet the first sound of the cvcKoo’s note!— 
j Whence is the magic pleasure of the sound ? 
Flow do we long recal the very tree, 
Or bush, near which we stood, when on the ear 
The unexpected note, cuckoo! again, 
And yet again, came down the budding vale ? 
It is the voice of spring among the trees 5 
It tells of lengthening days, ot coming blooms ; 
It is the symphony of many a song. 











* Trysting-placteplace of rendezvous. 
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But, there, the str anger fics close to the ground, 
With hawklike pinion, of a leaden blue. 

Poor wanderer ! trom hedge te hedge she flies, 
And trusts her offspring to another’s care : 

The sooty-plum’d hedge-sparrow frequent acts 
The foster-mother, w arming into life 

The youngling, destined to ‘suppl: mt her own. 
Meanwhile, the cuckoo sings her idle song, 
Monotonous, yet sweet, now here, now there, 
Herself but rarely seen; nor does she cease 

Her changeless note, until the broom, fuil blown, 
Give warning, that her time for fight is come. 
Thus, ever journeying on, from |: und to land, 
She, sole of all the innumerous feathered tribes, 
Passes a stranger’s life, without a home. 


Home ! word delightful to the heart of man, 
And bird, and beast !—small word, yet not the less 
Significant :—Comprising all ! 

Whatever to affection is most dear, 

Is all included in that little word,— 

Wite, children, father, mother, brother, friend, 

At mention of that word, the seaman, clinging 
Upon the dipping yard-arm, s ees afar 

The twinkling fire, round which his children cow’r, 
And speak of him, counting the months, and weeks, 
That must pass dreary o ‘er, ere he return. 

He sighs to view the sea-bird’s rapid wing. 


O, had I but the envied power to chuse 
My ane e, no sound of city bell should reach 
My ear; not even the cannon’s thundering roar, 
Far ina vale, be there my low abode, 
E.mbowered in woods where many a songster chaunts. 
And let me now indulge the airy dream ! 
A bow-shot off in front a river flows, 
"That, during summer drought, shailow and clear, 
Chides with its pebbly bed, ‘and, murmuring, 
Invites forgetininess; half hid it flows, 
Now beiween rocks, now throngh a bush-girt glade, 
Now sleeping ina pool, that laves the roots 
Of o verhanging trees, whose drooping boughs 
Dip midway over in the darkened stream ; 
While ever and anon, upon the breeze, 
"Lhe dash of distant waterfall is borne. 
A range of hills, with craggy summits crowned, 
And furrowed deep, with many a bosky cleugh, 
Wards off the northern blast; ‘There skims the hawk 
Forth from her cliil, eyeing the furzy slope 
‘Phat joins the mountain to the smiling vale, 
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Through all the woods the holly evergreen, 
And laurel’s softer leaf, and ivied thorn, 
Lend winter shelter to the shivering wing. 


No gravelled paths, pared from the smooth-shaved turf, 
Wind through these woods ; the simple unmade road, 


Marked with the frequent hoof of sheep or kine, 
Or rustic’s studded shoe, I love to tread. 

No threatening board forewarns the homeward hind, 
Of man-traps, or of law’s more dreaded gripe. 
Pleasant to see the labourer homeward hie 
Light-hearted, as he thinks his hastening steps 
Will soon be welcomed by his children’s smile ! 
Pleasant to see the milkmaid’s blythesome look, 
As to the trysting thorn she gaily trips, 

With steps that scarcely feel the clastic ground ! 
Nor be the lowly dweilings of the poor 

Thrust to a distance, as unseemly sig/its. 

Curse on the heartless taste that, proud, exclaims, 
« Erase the hamlet, sweep te cottage off ; 
Remove each stone, and only leave behind 

The trees that once embowered the wretched huts. 
What though the inmates old, who hoped to end 
Their days below these trees, must seek a home, 
Far from their native fields, tar from the graves 
In which their fathers lie,—to city lanes, 
Darksome and close, exiled ? It must be so ; 

The wide-extending lawn wouid else be marred, 
By objects soincongruous.””  Barbarous taste ! 
Stupidity intense! Yon straw-roofed cot, 

Seen through the elms, it isa lovely sight! 

That scattered hamlet, with its burn-side green, 
On which the thrifty housewife spreads her yarn, 
Or half-bleached web, while children busy play, 
And paddle in the stream,—for every heart, 
Untaiated by pedantic rules, hath charms, 


1 love the neighbourhood of man and beast: 
I would not place my stable out of sight. 
No; close behind my dweliing, it should form 
A fence, on one side, to my garden plat. 
What beauty equals shelter, in a elime 
Where wintry blasts with summer breezes blend, 
Chilling the day! How pleasant ’t is to hear 
December’s winds, amid surrounding trees, 
Raging aloud! how grateful ’tis to wake, 
While raves the midnight storm, and hear the sound 
Of busy grinders at the well-filled rack ; 
Or flapping wing, and crow of chanticleer, 
Long ere the lingering morn ; or bouncing fails, 
‘That tell the dawn is near! Pleasant the path 
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By sunny garden-wall, when all the fields 

Are chill and comfortless ; or barn-yard snug, 
Where flocking birds, of various plume, and chirp 
Discordant, cluster on the leaning stack, 

From whence the thresher draws the rustling sheaves, 


O, Nature! all thy seasons please the eye 
Of him who sees a Deity in all. 
It is His presence that diffuses charms 
Unspeakable, o’er mountain, wood, and stream. 
"To think that He, who hears the heavenly choirs, 
Hearkens complacent to the woodland sone ; 
To think that He, who rolls yon solar sphere, 
Uplifts the warbling songster to the sky ; 
To mark Elis presence in the mighty bow, 
That spans the clouds, as in the tints minute 
Ot humblest flower ; to hear His awful voice 
In thunder speak, and whisper in the gale ; 
To know, and feel His care for all that lives ;— 
*T is this that makes the barren waste appear 
A fruitful field, each grove a paradise. 
Yes:! place me ’mid far stretching woodless wilds, 
Where no sweet.song is heard; the heath-bell there 
Would soothe my weary sight, and tell of Thee ! 
There would my gratefully uplifted eye 
Survey the heavenly vault, by day,—by night, 
When glows the firmament from pole to pole ; 
There would my overflowing heart exclaim, 
The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 
The firmament sbews forth bis handy work ! 


Less loud, but not less clear, His humbler works 
Proclaim His power; the swAtLtow knows her time, 
And, on the vernal breezes, wings her way, 

O’er mountain, plan, and far-extending seas, 
From Atric’s torrid sands to Britain’s shore. 
Before the cuckoo’s note, she, twittering, gay; 
Skims o’er the brook, or skiffs the greenwood tops, 
When dance the midgy clouds in warping maze 
Confused: ’tis thus, by her, the air is swept 

O! insect myriads, that would else infest 

‘The greenwood walk, blighting each rural joy : 
For this,—if pity plead in vam—Q, spare 

Her clay-built home! Her all, her young, she trusts, 
Trusts to the power of man: fearful, serse/f 

She never trusts ; free, the long summer morn, 
She, at his window, hails the rising sun.— 

‘Twice seven days she broods; then on the wing, 
Irom morn to dewy eve, unceasing plies, 

Save when she feeds or cherishes her young ; 


And 
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And oft she’s seen, beneath her little porch, 
Clinging supine, to deal the air-gleaned food. 


From her the husbandman the-coming shower 
Foretells: Along the mead closely she skiff $. 
Or o’er the streamlet pool she skims, so near, 
That, from her dipping wing, the wavy circlets 
Spread to the shore: then fail the single drops, 
Prelusive of the shower. 

The Martins, too, 
The dwellersin the ruined castle wall, 
When low’rs the sky a flight less lofty wheel. 
Presagetul of the thunder pea), when deep 
A boding silence broods o’er all the vale, 
From airy altitudes they stoop, and fly 
Swiitly, with shrillest scream, round and around 
T h - rugged | Di ittlements ; ; © r fleetly dart 
Through loopholes, ues the shaft was wont to glance ; 
Or thrid the window of the lofty bower, 
Where hapless royalty, with care-closed CV CS, 
Woo'd slee > i Vain, foreboding what befel,— 
The loss of friends, of country, freedom, lite ! 


Long ere the wintry gusts, with chilly sweep, 
Sigh through the leafless groves, the swallow tribes, 
Heaven-war ned, in airy bevies congregate, 

Or clustering sit, as if in deep consult e 
What time to launch ; but, lingering, they wait 
Until the teeble of the latest broods 

Have gathered strength, the sea-ward path to brave. 
At last the farewell twitter spreading sounds ; 
Alotce they fly, and melt in distant air. 

lar o’er the British sea, in westering course, 
O’er the Biscayan mountain-waves they glide; 
Then o’er Iberian plains, through fi ields of 3 tir, 
Perfumed by orchard groves, where low! ly bends 
The orange bough beneath its juicy load, 

Thence over Calpe’s thunder-shielded rock 

They stretch their course to Mauritania’s plains. 


There are who doubt this migratory flight. 
Sut wherefore, from the distance of the way, 
Should wonder verge on disbelief, —the bulk 
So small, the buoyant wing so large and strong ? 


Behold the corn-craix ; she, too, wings her way 
T oO other lands: : ne’er Is she found immer vad 
In lakes, or buried torpid 1 in the sand, 
‘Though weak her wing contrasted with her bulk. 
Seldom she rises from the grassy field, 
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And never till compelled ; and, when upraised, 
With feet suspended, awkwardly she flies ; 

Her flight a ridge-breadth : : suddenly she drops, 
And, running, still eludes the following foot. 


Poor bird, thouch harsh thy note, I love it well! 
It tells of summer eves, mild and serene, 
When throu, h the grass, waist-deep, | wont to wade 
In fruitless chace of ~~ ; now here, now there, 
Thy desultory — ft does thy call 
"The midnight silence ar ik: “ ere the d awn, 
It wakes the slumbering lark 3:1 upward wings 


oS 


His misty way, and, viewless, sings and soars. 





A Poerticar Trisute to the Memory of Loxp Ne son 3 


Inscribed, to the Honourable Cuartes Grey. 
[By Mr. Peacivar Stocxpact. ] 


Ne SON, with all the patriot’s ardour fired, 
ike our great Woife, in Victory’s arms expired. 
‘Triumpnant Caipe, on the hostile shore, 
»Heard the last thunder of his cannon roar 
Firm as our hero, with a proud disdain, 
Jt claimed our empire o’er the land, and main. 
Oft had he suffered for his country’s good ; 
His laurels oft took vigour from his blood ; 
Where’er our fleets unfurled their prosperous sails, 
His glory flew with as propitious gales. 


May thy illustrious deeds, in History’ S page, 
With dignity be told, to every age; 
May, to present thee to admiring eyes, 
A Dionysius, or a Livy rise! 


Shall feeble age endeavour to throw forth 
Some strong ideas, to express thy worth? 


Though long the British flag hath ruled the sea, 
Its bravest heroes were excelled by thee ; 
The shades of Hawke, and of Boscawen "shine 
With fainter glories, when compared with thine. 
This praise to a new height exalts thy name ; 


Thus, on the summit placed, of human fame. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE 


Of the Year 1806. 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL anp THEOLOGICAL, 


Comprising Biblical Criticism ; Theological Criticism ; Sacred Morals ; 


Sermons ; Single Sermons ; Controversial Divinity. 


HE only biblical ‘version that 
T has made its appearance with- 
in the range of our present limits 
is “ The Apocalypse or Revelation 
of St. John, translated; with Notes 
critical and explanatory ; by John 
Chappel Woodhouse, M. A. Arche 
deacon of Salop. 8vo.”” This ver- 
sion is introduced by our author’s 
Dissertation on the Divine Origin 
of the Apocalypse, which he pub- 
lished about four yéars ago, in re- 
pe to the objections of professor 

ichaelis ; and which, having then 
cursorily noticed, we shall have the 
less occasion to enlarge upon at 
resent. With regard to the trans- 
ation, we can truly affirm that it is 
faithfully and most correctly ex- 
ecuted ; in reality, we had almost 
said it is executed somewhat too 
faithfully ; for, while in every lan- 
guage there is an idiom and gram- 
matical construction characteristic 
of itself, and incapable, without 
at uncouthness and violence, of 
bemg extended to any other, there 
8 a constant endeavour, in the ver- 
sion before us, to give, not only 
se een phrasings, but the 

SOG. 


whole series of the accidence and 
syntax of the original, without the 
omission of scarcely a single par- 
ticle or government: whence the 
greater number of the pages 
are sO loaded with Grecisms, 
as not only to exhibit considerable 
inelegance, but, in many instances, 
to be altogether unintelligible to the 
mere English reader. ‘The are 
—— is in three columns ; the 
middle consisting of Griesbach's 
text, which is that our author has 
chosen as his standard; the new 
version occupying the one side of 
it, and the common English lection 
the other. With the latter we 
might certainly have dispensed, if 
not with the former; for we are 
confident there is not a single 
house into which the present ver- 
sion will ever enter, that will be 
found destitute of the vernacular 
text; and to tag on to an original 
work, a work that is already in the 
hands of every one, is rather to 
evince a specimen of the art of 
book-making than the art of criti- 
cism. ‘The explanatory notes are 
numerous, well applied, and for 
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the most part satisfactory. The 
Introductory dissertation, as we 
have just observed, has «already 
arance in a detached 
form; the oltect of which 1s to 
give a new and different interpre- 
tnthon of this mystical book from 
any that has hitherto been advan- 
ced; as also to inquire mto its 
enuinencss, and to indicate its 
author. Respecting the Apoca- 
lypse there are three important 
questions, which, to this hour, re- 
Nain ma greater or less deeree un- 
notwithstanding all the 
attempts that Kave been made to 
settle them in a satisfactory and in- 
controvertible manner. ‘The first 
sy at What period Was It written? 
the second, who was tts author? 
and the third, to what xra do its 
prophecies apply? In regard to 
the first question, however, it we 
cannot answer it definitively, we 
can at icast make a pretty near ap- 
proach towards sucha desideratum : 
for we know it to have been in ex- 
istence in the second century of 
the Christian epoch, from the con- 
current testumony of not less than 
twelve of the tathers of that period, 
who are here preduced as actuaily 


made its ; ‘ppt 


a oe 
decided, 


quoting or referring to it, of whom 
it may be suflicient to mention 
Jreneus, Athenagoras, and Origen. 
The name of the author is John; 


but whether the evaneelist, or a 
naume-sake of the evancelist, is a 
pone Ww hich admits of much deubt, 
Chere is ; i single pas weg icnse. 
bius, Ho] oo Mle TS, whieh has vee 
nerally been appealed to in-proof 
of its having been the prodiietic ii 
of the evangelist, and written te. 
wards the close of the reiga of Doe 
mittan, in which case the evane 
exclist must have been between 


ninety and a hundred years old; 
hvt untortunately this passage ts 
capable of anoticr interpretaticn ; 
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while in other parts o f his writines 
Eusebius hims lf appe iTS to Re. 
been undecided upon the sul 
and in reg ard to the genuine 
the book (of wi 
be ho dc ubt had it proce eded de- 
“ea from the pen of § 
John), he represenis the matter as. 
controy erted point, and promis 
what unhapnily | | 


i . 


, 
dave 
ect 
$8 
ich there Cc wuld 
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> never pe riorm. 
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shall be settied by the t stimonv ¢ 
the antients.’ There are he 
some doubts whe ther the Apec 
lypse were admit m the second 


and be Tay nin iy of t the t thle } cent \ 
ot the ¢ church into the c] S 
books termed ¢1uz x + tes those 


universally read and admitted 1 
be genuine, or trans ered to the 


o9o1, the spuricus or zpocryphal-~ 
those whose authenticity or divine 
IMspiration was incapable of proc, 
but which might be usetully per- 
used, as contaming pious sents 
ments 2nd apostolical doctrines. 
Yet, as by many, and perhaps by by 
most of the Christian fathers of the 
ages immediately subsequent, se- 
veral of the books denominated 
by Eusebius vo$cs or apocryphal 
(which included the Epistles ot 
James and Jude, the second ot 
Peter, the second and third of 
John, the Acts of Paul, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, the iipistle of 
Barnabas, and the _ Institutes 
( Aica ary, Xb) of the Apostles,) were 
admitted and appealed to as ave 
thentic, it cannot be wondered at 
that no question could be entertain 
ed -of the propriety of regarding 
the Apocalypse in the same ‘charac- 
ter; more especially as F usebiuis 
hienaclf, notwithstanding his de bts 
was inclined to enter this book from 
the first into the class of the 
iusavyernevol, along W! ith the four 
Llistories of ‘the Evangelists, the 
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r pie tle ot John, and 
Perer-—enmi Tovtoig Taxresy, says he, 
PANEIH Atrouzauliy Iwavvsy. 
Hence the church ts periectiy jus- 
tihed in continuing it in its canon, 
and our expositors in endeavouring 
to decipher and interpret its mean- 
ing 
The most difficult question of all 
is, to What epoch does the Apoca- 
lypse rmmediately apply, and what 
are the events It 1: intended to pre- 
dit? That the chain ot these 
events has commenced, is doubted by 
no one Who admits tts divine inspt- 
ration; the only subject of dispute 
being, whether they be wholly ac- 


complished, or merely in a un of 


fulniment ; whether the “ things 
which must come to pass ina short 
time,” the expressions “ I come 
quickly,” and “the time (ot ac- 
complishme nt) is at hand,” refer 
to the decline and fall of the Ro- 
man empire, and the general pro- 
pagation and triumph of the go- 
spel atthe period in question: or 
whether, independently of this, as 
an uidividual series of facts, they 
embrace also such additional series 
as the origin of - ‘iammedism, 
the origin and downtall cf Popery, 
the French revolution, and other 
events of the pres nt day, tovether 
with the fival restorauon of the 
Jews? Upon all these subjects so 
Various | been the opmions ad- 
Va iced, and so pi. tusibly and with 
such opposite arguments supporied, 
that we confess — 5 to be to- 
tally incapable of forming a deci- 
sion. AIL we know and all we feel 
Isy that, as well in the imagery as in 
the spirit, there is a solemn awe 
and grandeur which have never 
been surpassed, perhaps never 
qualled, In any production, whe- 
ther sacred or profane, and which 
seem best to bee xemplitied by sup- 
P slg an union of the sublim ity of 


first of 
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Isaiah with the mystical majesty 
and magnincence ot Ezekiel, The 
theory betore us — the chain 
of predictions in the Apocalypse 
to the entire history of the Chris 
tian church. Qur author conceives 
the farst three chapters to relate to 
the state of the gospel in Asia, 
about the time ot the publication 
of the book, and this part of his 
arrangement he denominates @ eice,. 
‘The tour ensuing chapters he ap- 
plies to the subsequent epochs of 
the church, which he extends to its 
final consummation; and _ this de- 
partment he entitles @ wsAAsi yevece 


an Phese tour ch ipl ithe 
' 
events they pre-tigure, | » the 


imagery ot the first six seais. The 
successive sounding of the trumpets, 
and effusion trom the vials, which 
follow progressively, are merely 
auxiliary scenes, and repeat in mi- 
nuter detatl some of the more time 
portant transactions, which are but 
rapidly ¢lanced at in the prior and 
more general sketch. Here, as in 
most other theorte S, the great Ba- 
bylonis the usurpation of the Vati- 
can, — fall, as ll IS SUP-s 
posed to be typiied by the captivity 
of rh great dragon; immediately 
after which our author commences 
his Mulennium. Yet, contrary to 
the bulk of our interpreters, _ 
supposes a nother apostasy, and « 


a peculiar kind, afier the epoch ir 


the Millennium, in which the ene- 
mies of the charch are tobe} cal. 
culably numerous and tormidable. 
Upon this epoch, however, he 
speaks with some hesitation ; yet 
he describes. it as the last powertul 
efiort of Satan against the church, 
and the prelude to his eternal ime. 
prisonment. ‘The gregh pudve. 
ment succeeds, and the sublime 
mythos closes with the appropriate 
reward of the good, ie punish 


ment ot the WIC ke d. 
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We have dwelt the longer upon 
thissubject, because it seems to have 
been the favourite and leading pur- 
suit of our biblical critics through- 
out the whole of the year before us; 
and because not less than eight or 
ten other publications upon the 
same point have actually issued 
from the press. Of these the chief 
are Mr. Faber’s “ Dissertation on 
the Prophecies that have been ful- 
filled, are now tulfilling, or will 
hereafter be fulfilled, relative to the 
great Period of Twelve hundred 
and sixty Years, &c.”? in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo; Mr. Whitaker’s “ Let- 
ter—occasioned by some Passages 
in the Rev. G. S. Faber’s Disserta- 
tion on the Prophecies ;”? Mr. Fa- 
ber’s “ Supplement—containing a 
full Reply to the—Rev. &.W.Whi- 
taker ;’”? Mr. Butt’s “ Revelation of 
St. John, compared with itself and 
the rest of Scripture ;’’ Mr. Kert’s 
new edition of his “ History the 
Interpreter of Prophecy, with ad- 
ditional Notes ;”? and Mr, Bic} cao’s 
“ Destiny of the German IE:mpire ; 
orau Attempc to ascertain the Apo- 
calypic Dragon, and the Milien- 
nary State.” Upon these we shall 
offer a few words ; nor need they be 
otherwise tian tew after the com- 
prehensive view we have just taken 
of the subject at large. Mr, Fa- 
ber endexvours to assimilate the 
prophecies of Daniel and of the 
Apocalypse; and believes that, in 
the fo: mer, as weil as the latter, 
the pregress both of Popery and 
Mohammedism is reterred to se- 
riatim, as well as their ultimate 
overthrow-—-that the duration of 
both, as pretigured by the Jewish 
as well asby theevangelical prophet, 
is to embrace an epoch of 1260 
years, commencing from the year 
606 of our own reckoning ; that 
towards the close of this epoch a 
third power peculiarly characterized 
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as atheistical, or indifferent to lj 
religions, is likewise to make its ap. 
pearance ; which, notwithstanding 
some temporary triumph it may 
have to boast of, will also be de. 
stroyed, in conjunction with the 
other two powers, at the termina. 
tion of this grand wra; that Pales. 
tine will be the glorious scene of the 
triple defeat—and that the restora. 
tion of the Jews to the country of 
their forefathers will immediately 
commence, This theory carries 
upon the first blush of it, an intima. 
tion that the present moment is the 
direct point of its consummation: 
that the atheistic or infidel power is 
the French revolution, and that the 
Hebrew restoration may be already 
foreseen from the interest which 
Bonaparte has lately discovered in 
regard to a concentration of this 
dispersed and rejected people. Our 
expositor 1s, im some cases, eX- 
tremely minute, and undertakes to 
discover not only the year, buteven 
the month, week, and day, in which 
many of the prophetic visions have 
been fulfilled. Thus he tells us that 
the third woe-trumpet began its tre- 
mendous blast on August 12, 1792; 
and that on the 26th of the same 
month the first vial was poured 
forth. According to the calcula- 
tion before us, some few of our 
readers, perhaps of our own corps, 
my yet liveto scethe first glancings 
of the M:ennium, which ts to com- 
mence in about thirty or forty 
years: the restoration of the Jews 
is to take place in about ten years 
afterwards, who are to be escorted 
to Palestine by a@ great maritime 

OUWer—mMost probably that ot En- 
gland—when the reign of the saints 
onearth will begin. and continue 
through the enormous revolution 
of not less than three hundred and 
sixty thousand years!! /——We 


have some scruple, we confess, : 
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to this calculation: but our author 
js sO great an adept at fiz ures, that 
we dare not throw down the gaunt- 
let in opposition to him. 

Yet the difficulty we dare not 
undertake has been actually en- 
countered by Mr.Whitaker, a vete- 
ran in the cause, it must be acknow- 
ledged, and whose theory ithas been 
Mr, Faber’s endeavour, in a great 
degree, to subvert. Mr. Whitaker, 
whose uniform object it has been 
to turn the attention of Protestants 


to the tyranny and downfall of 


Popery almost exclusively, and to 
deny to Bonaparte and to infidel 
France the honour of any concern 
in the prophetic history, has prin- 
cipally rebutted his assailant upon 
this last point: and Mr. Faber in 
his * Reply” admits “that I have 
fequently expressed myself too 
positively respecting the proper 
date of the 1260 years.” Yet he 
sill thinks that their most probable 
commencement is in 606 of the 
Christian epoch. Being doubtful, 
however, of the date, which is the 
foundation of all his calculations, 
he ought consequently to have been 
doubtful of every thing, as every 
derived application musi inevitably 
rest upon this fact: yet it is too 
much to relinquish the whole of a 
favourite hypothests, and Mr. Faber 
sill contends that the grand out. 
ines of his exposition remain un- 
shaken ; being more desirous of the 
character of a blind and doting 
father, than of an accurate and im- 
partial judge. 

Mr. Butt appears to regard this 
tublime mythos as an2llegovical his- 
tory of modern Europe ; and, in his 
ew of the subject, there are cer- 
tain chapters contained in it, as the 
fighteenth, fer example, that typify 
‘very event as iminutely as they 
will be found in Hume or Macau- 
‘’4¥—~in some verses of which he 


undertakes to decipher the very 
names of Rousseau, Voltaire, Gib- 
bon, and Weishaupt. He com- 
mences the first rudiments of his 
Millennium with the revolution, by 
which the complete subversion ot 
the Papal power is to be ultimately 
accomplished. 

Ot Mr. Kett it is sufficient to 
observe, that in this new edition of 
his work on prophecy, he has taken 
the opportunity of enlarging it by 
some additional notes in support of 
the theory he has formerly thought 
proper to advance. 

In Mp. Bicheno we have a bolder 
performer than in any who have 
hitherto appeared on the Apocaly- 
ptic stage. With this author the 
old red dragon is the late continen- 
tal regime—and Bonaparte, the 
rrand hero who has triumphed over 
a thus handsomely counter- 
balancing the incivility of Mr. Fa- 
ber. Like Mr. Butt, Mr. Bicheno, 
too, conceives that the age of the 
Millennium has actually commen. 
ced: but while the first of these 
threeexpositors extends its duration, 
after some such arithmetical table 
as that of Daniel, to three hundred 
and sixty thousand years, the last, 
like our modern interpreters of the 
Indian avaters, sconcesit of upwards 
of three hundred and hity thousand 
ninehundredandeighty ofthese three 
hundred and sixty thousand years, 
and reduces it tosomcething less than 
twenty years in the whole ; so that, 
asthe Millennium has already com- 
menced for two or three lustres, if 
we do not look carefully about us, 
it will soon slip through our fingers 
without our being aware of its ex- 
istence. We are not disposed to 
turn matters of this kind mto ridte 
cule ; but while we behold them so 
variously, and in some instances so 
absurdly treated, we cannot be sur- 
prised, nor even very angry, at the 
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tempt which was made, and with 
high SUCCESS, only a few years ago, 
to prove, in a very humorous and 
satirical poem, entitled The Millen- 
nium, the commencement of this 
long expected epoch at the present 
period, from the discoveries and 
blessings of jacobinism, illuminism, 
and the unquestionable progress 
towards what was lately called 
pertectibility in regard to Europe 
at large ;—and in reeard to our 
own country, from our facility of 
acquiring domestic enjoyments, and 
the cheapness of our provisions— 
from our increased charities and 
public soup-shops—the universal 
display amongst us of prodigality 
and contempt of we: alth—equ. tlity 
of affluence—conimunity of pro- 
perty through the medium of 
sharpers, shop-liiters, swindlers, and 
other general agents and negotia- 
tor +—fro m our daily displa iy of 
domestic virtue and happiness— 
and oR vast and miraculous pro- 
gress amongst us of religion, pub- 
ic virtue, patriotisni, and political 
honesty. 
*: God andthe King!” the universal roar 
From utmost Shetland to the Cambrian 
shore; 
«“ God and the king!” 
reply ; 
This the sole vow—to conquer or to die.” 


the boundiag hills 


But we proceed to subjects more 
comprehensible and practical. Dr. 
Holmes, whose collation of the 
Septuagint, so far as it has yet 
been published, we spoke of with 
no small degree of approbation in 


our last year’s Retrospect, has since 


yielded to the common lot of mor- 
tality; but he has left the world 
one or two legacies which we trust 
will long endear his memory to 
posterity. He lived long enough 
to complete his collation of the 
Septuagint, and we have no doubt 


that the remaining pat of this 
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work will be soon published } 

those to whose supertatendance he 
has committed it. We are now, 
however, particularly called to 4 
posthumous production of his al. 
ready presented to the pubic, en. 
titled * Treatises on Rel gin = 
Scriptural Subjects,” in one lare 

octavo volume. ‘The whole of 
these, indeed, have formerly ap. 
peared under different sha; pes and 
designations ; but renerally in a 
cast so fugitive that we cannot but 
approve of the pious direction of 
the author, as expressed in his will, 
that th ei should be collect d and 
arranged lin their present and more 


permanent form, exhibi ug st more 
accurate division, and affording 
creater facility af reference. “The 
first, third, htth, and stath of these 
treatises, together withthe dic ourse 


on Humility, were publishe 
volume Svo. im the year - 
The second treatise was printed in 
the vear ISOL, under the title of 
¢A Manual of Reflections on the 
Facts of Revelation.’ ‘The fourth 
treatise, On the Prophecies and 
Testimony of John the B uptist, and 
the Parallel Prophecic * of Jesus 
Christ,’ origin: My ippeared in the 
form of Sermons preached betore 
the University of Oxford, at the 
B: impton Lecture, in the year 1782. 
It is now re-printed, with such al. 
terations and corrections as had 
been made bv the author himeelt 
in a copy which he leit prepared 
for the press. ‘The discourse ent!- 
tled * The Resurrection of the 
Jody, deduced from the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and illustrated from 
his Transfig ur ition,’ Was — 
before the U niversity of Oxtor 
and first published in 4to, m the 
year 1787.” . Upon the whole, this 
last treatise, in its present s shape, '5 
the most interesting ™ the collec 
tion; it displays much —_ 
real 
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great readiness of composition, 
anda sound and accurate judye- 
ment. 

« An Attempt to display the ori- 
ginal Evidences ot Christianity in 
their genuine Simplicity, by M. Nis- 
bett, A. M. Reetor oi ‘Tunstall,’’ 
tvo, p. 20h ‘his is a plain and 
mistructive work, and wil by no 
means discredit the author’s ante- 
Tior publications, The present 
writer, like the late Mr. Canpe, as 
well as many other biblical critics 
of modern tumes, refers the predict- 
ed approach of the kingdom of 
heaven in glory to the destrue- 
Lion of thie Jewtsh hi rarchy, wand 
the triumphant propac ition of the 
gospel over every quarter of the 
world : believing that they hereby 

stst Most succes fully Lie snecrs ot 
Mr. Gibbon and other infidel 
to ridicule 
the prophetic annunciation, by as- 
serting that it has not yet taken 
place, notwithstanding the solemn 
assertion that these grand and so- 
lemn events were at hand even in 
the life-time otf our Saviour ;—and 
by insinuating that the Christian 
church is compelled to refer the 
whole of them, speedily as it was 
foretold that they would make their 
appearance, to the end of the 
world and the great consummation 
of all things. In conjunction with 
this view of our Saviour’s prophe- 
cies and of the Apocalypse, Mr. Nis- 
ett, with a laudable unttormity o1 
system, applies St. Paul’s man of 
sin to the Jewish church, rather 
than to that of modern Rome. 

‘“ An Historical View of Chris- 
tianity, containing select Passages 
from) Scripture: with a Commen- 
cary by the late Edward Gibbs nN, 
kisq. and Notes by the tate Lord 
Wolingbroke, M. de Voltaire and 

” dto. p. 135. A book in 
davour of Christianity from a bedy 


Writers, Who Continue 
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of writers ot this description may 
well startle our reader 
mystery is « 
exalted systern of ethics, as weil 
as the simplest and purest code of 
relivion, that has ever been oifered 


to mankind, isto be found iuit 


Chrisuan seriptures,  lntidels, 0 
i 
have St ri hl niade it \ Dpra { 
advert ner ft every system a 1 iv 
every code, why rYthaus hada 
chance of answ rhe some paructi« 
lisa « oct they have ty Cink | trsuit 
ot, have, on this a Int, Not Une 
frequently turned to the Sacres 
| i: i { r}y Ca t t! Sc 
Te | } mire) l Bo (if thy 
hig! stool robation amd eta , 
Yet the istances are by far too 
numerous, in Which: they have pre- 


tended to praise with the mere view 
of beme thought imparial, while a 
spirit of the keenest ridicule or sare 
casm has pervaded every sentence 
of the hollow paunegyric. It is 
from suc ly pss { Csi.at the ANODY\- 
mous writer before us has drawn 
up a volume, in which meny of the 
AT h-enemu ) ot t] + \ nristian ta th 
are depicted as its warm and e- 
nume apolo: ists. But to have ex- 


' | , ° ’ 
ecuted such «a work with complete 


MCCOSS, TEGUITES af reakeor GeeTree 
both of taste and discernment than 


are here exhibited. To yivict an 


adversary by the words of fs own 


o | 1 aad . . 
mouth, is one et the most decisive 


triumph Wwe Can ¢ It un—b L it be- 
] ' } } 
comes us to take Cul that the 


words We appeal to uave no double 
mew intr, and that thev have been 

to thei primary 
or most obvious construction. In 


altogether continues 


the volume before us we = are 


afraid tnat this is not always Un 
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them in the most complimentary 
terms. Zimeo Danaos et dona feren- 
tes, is A Motto he should have had 
more frequently in his mind. Upon 
the a we are better pleased 
with the intention than with the 
execution of this tessellated test- 
mony. It consists of five chapters: 
of which the first is entitled The 
progress of the Christian religion ; 
the second treats of Polytheism; 
the third is devoted to the spirit of 
Christianity ; the fourth, to the 
persecutions of the Christians ; and 
the fifth, to the state of the Jews, 
and their dispersion, Every chap- 
ter consists first of a certain num- 
ber of texts of scripture, occupy- 
ing the upper part of the page: 
below which follows the commen- 
tary, extracted from Mr. Gibbon’s 
Fall and Decline in a kind of regu- 
lar series ; and lowest of alla va- 
riety of notes from works of a simi- 
lar tendency, and import, condu- 
cing to the same point. 

The very excellent bishop of 
London has again exerted his pen 
in the cause of our holy religion, so 
near to his heart and so familiar to 
his understanding. In a small oc- 
tavo volume, entitled “ The bene- 
ficial Effects of Christianity on the 
temporal Concerns of Mankind prov- 
ed from History and from Facts,” 
he has revived and given addi- 
tional spirit and popularity to the 
argument that the general meliara- 
tion of mankind in the present age, 
and progressively, trom the first 
introduction of Christianity imto 
the world, is to be ascribed solely to 
this beneticent institution. ‘That 
the purest systems of philosophy, 
the most amiable manners of the 
best inclined savages, the agyre- 
gate learning and accomplishinents 
of Greece and Rome, never did 
conduct to the admirable and har- 
monious system of morals most 
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strictly inculcated, and actually and 
universally produced, by the gospel, 
wherever it has been professed in 
its purity—and that hence itis but 
fair to conclude, that such causes 
never qould nor could conduct to 
such effects. The learned prelate 
peculiarly alludes to domestic chase 
tity, the parental relations, the con- 
dition of servants, the mitigation of 
the common horrors of war, and 
the total abolition of human sacri- 
fices. 

We have often had occasion to 
observe, that one injudicious friend 
to a cause is frequently more inju- 
rious to it than a host of open and 
undisguised enemies: and we are 
compelled to repeat this remark in 
consequence of Mr. Geo. Nichol- 
son’s * New, clear, and concise 
Vindication of the Holy Scriptures,” 
than which we have never seen 2 
work replete with arguments more 
hackneyed and worn out instead of 
new, more cloudy instead of clear, 
or more cumbrous instead of con- 
cise. ‘The only consolation that re- 
mains to us is, that the beok can 
produce but little mischief, because 
it is sure of being but little read. 
Mr. Nicholson may have thought 
it an act of duty in him to publish 
this Vindication: we are afraid, 
however, that his sin of commis- 
sion is heavier than would have 
heen his sin of omission if he had 
let it alone. 

“ Further Evidences of the Ex- 
istence of the Deity: by a 
Clark,” 8vo. pp. 46. This litte 
tract is “intended as an humble 
suppiement to archdeacon Paley’s 
Natural Theology ;” and, though 
here denominated a supplement, was 
in fact written before the publica- 
tion of Dr. Paley’s work. Our 
readers cannot but recollect that 
the object of the Natural Theology 
is to infer intention and design 
from 
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from the general mechanism and 
evidences of art apparent in the 
animal! frame—an intelligent cause 
from an effect evincing intelligence. 
Mr.Clark proceeds one step further, 
and from the nature of the genus 
of an animal adverts to the nature 
of the gender, attempting “ to show 
prospectively, from the constitu- 
tion of the sexes, and the forma- 
tion of the first individual of each 
species of animals, that there must 
have been a pre-cogitation, a pre- 
vious intention, a pre-ordination ; 
to show from the formation of one 
of the sexes, that a pre-supposal of 
the certain future formation of the 
other sex must then have existed : 
and that, upon atheistic principles, 
it was impossible, even tf an ani- 
mal of one sex had been fortuitously 
produced, that another co-ordinate 
and correspondent animal of the 
other sex could have been so pro- 
duced as to have perpetuated the 
species; and finally to show that 
this impossibility attaches to, and 
is multiplied in, every instance of 
the formation of sexes, in all the 
species of animals which have been 
produced.” The argument, as a 
branch of the general principle ad- 
vanced by Dr. Paley, has its indi- 
vidual force, and is here ably main- 
tained, and done justice to. 

_Mr. Warner of Bath has applied 
his indefatirable pen to a new edi- 
tion of the book of Common Pray- 
er, &c. introduced by various dis- 
quisitions, upon the whole not un- 
entertainingly drawn up; compri- 
sing a history of the English litur- 
4 ; a sketch of the Reformation in 
‘ngland ; and a view of the En- 
glish translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He has moreover accom- 
panied the calendar, rubrics, ser- 
vices, and book of psalms, with 
many useful notes historical, ex- 
planatory, and illustrative. 


Mr. Bates, who is also indefuti- 
gable in his pen, has now added to 
his “ Rural and Christian’s Philoso. 
phy” a volume of “Christian Po. 
litics;”? and he is still entitled te 
our attention and even to our 
thanks. This present work is di. 
vided into tour parts : the first come 
prehends a view of civil govern. 
ment in its influence on virtue and 
happiness, chiefly in the relation it 
bears to liberty and property: the 
second descants upon the impor. 
tance of religion, both to soctety 
and the individual, with reflec- 
tions on religious establishments 
and toleration; towards the close of 
which he concludes “ on the while, 
that an establishment with a tole- 
ration, especially when the tolera- 
tion is complete,” ts the best plan 
that can be devised for maintaining 
purity of religious worship. Our 
author, in his third part, points out 
the conduct of a good citizen under 
any moderate government, and ad- 
vances a code of regulations that 
may enable him to preserve such a 
character. The concluding part 
teaches us “the way to live happi- 
ly under all governments and in 
all situations;” the foundation of 
which is laid in peace of conscience 
and holy and well regulated affec- 
tions. We have been pleased with 
this work in no ordinary degree, 
though we honestly contess it pos- 
sesses less spirit and entertainment 
than our author’s Rural Philoso- 
phy. 

“The Temple of Truth; or the 
best System of Reason, Philosophy, 
Virtue and Morals, analytically ar- 
ranged.” ‘This system the writer 
belore us, who calls himself Par- 


resiastes, and dedicates his pages 
“to the illustrious author of the 
Pursuits of Literature,” affirms to 
be “the oracles of the living God;” 
and the éemple here presented he 

undertakes 
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undertakes to assert roundly ts 
erected upon that basis which the 
divine architect himselt has laid in 
his own oracles :”? and intoxtcated 
with the’ same selt-: sic iency, he 
adds, towards the close of his work, 
“it will be acknowledved,he hopes, 
that he has erected a basis with art- 
Yess simplicity ; that its basis is the 
very foundation which infinite wis- 
dom itselt has laid; that tt is dis- 
figured by no needless ornaments ; 
th: it it 1S illumi inated « nly by the 
beams of “the sun of righteous- 

ness ;”? and that nothing has been 
prock: med in it but the riches an nd 
the glory of divine grace.” el 
we have mei with int ications far 
more diseased and infinitely more 
grovelling. ‘The builder of the 
temple before us, whimsical and 
filled with conceit 2s 1s tts outline, 
is a skilful planner and an excellent 
reasoner; his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the scriptures of the New 
‘Testament intheir original we high- 
ly approve, nor have we any preat 
objection to * the nine great arches 
upon which is erected and elevated 
this te mple of ftruth:? wecan walk 
tn the portico ind let its S¥VMe 
metry and cleeance ; but when ad- 
mI ted into the intertor of the buiid- 
ing, there arevario on hed parts 
of w iets 4 itis composed that we 
would wish to see removed, and 
which unquestionably, in our opt 
non, neither add to its st eneth 
nor to its Ornament. d hose who 
are fond of the porch of Calvinism, 
and have lone and cordially C- 
quented it as students, may walk 
in and partake of the esoicric ex- 
hortations here prepared for them, 
with high mental satistaction ; it 
is their own fault if they be not 
soon discharged with the diploma 
ot Ysrcits OULAY TS sy OY OonUine and 
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has been hear d, throughout tilt 


mons; and shall have to n¢ tice 
several a tons under this di. 
Vv ist on, Which ure certai ily capable 
of maint: uning the credit of our 
national pulpit orat ry. We com. 
mence with Mr 


. Van Milder: 
* Historical View of the Rise a | 


Progress of Inidelity, with a Re. 
futation of its Principles and Rea. 
sonings; in a Series of Sermo 

preached for the Lecture founded 


by the Lion. Mr.B vle,inthe Par 
church of St. Mary le Bow, from 
the Year 1802 to 1805.” Yvols. Syo 
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rious disccurses witch were judged 
worthy of beme pr ed tothe 
public extended to a collection that 
tilled tree large tolio volumes, Ot 
late years, however, the last. ser- 
mon that was conceived to be en- 
titled to a similar distinction was 
preached and printed mn ie ;, Y 
between this date od the pre SCN, 
the wor!d has been more end langer- 
ed than ever by the dispersion ot 
infidel and atheistic principles; by 
those of ilummism and cosmopolt. 
tism in Germany ; of revivitied 
paganism im France, with all th 
rites, ceremonies, and annual fest- 
vals of the Dea Mater; by systems 
ot V ild ane incoherent prr/ cli 

1) all countries, but eS pecial lly hi 
our own, where also we have been 
tormented with Ages of reason, and 
new dreams of Platonism, many ot 
Ww! hich absurdities and abominau ns 
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mor often, we are afraid, to any 
very great effect within taeir limit. 
Mr. Van Mildert, theretore,m ty well 
commence his subject, as tn tact he 
does, in a manner that would seem 
to intimate that the whole was new 
and untrodden ground from the 
first moment of a revelation of any 
kind. Regarding all the discourses 
already iiewel, and the volumes 
already published upon the subject 
betore him, as lone since obsolete 
and forgotten, he feels it necessary 
to step back so far as to the era of 
Moses and the prophets, aad to 
clear away in some degree the rub- 
bish cf Jewish as wellas of Gentile 
sceptics, by an Ai ,torica/ retrospect 
ot biblical truth @ /arte ante, betore 
the argumentative division of his 
subject, us individual proofs and 
intrinsic excellence, can be adduced 
with their appropriate force and 
lustre. © In the first part of these 
lectures, therefore,” says he, © it is 

ny desten to take a summary view 
of the endeavours made to coun- 
teract the revealed will of God, in 
the umes antecedent tothe Christian 
dispensition ; then to show the 
servarseness of beth Jews and Gene 
tiles in their rejection of the gospel, 
and their verious efforts to over- 
throw it t time of our Lord’s 


—— 


personal «a cice on earth cothe 
downfall «! anism in the Ro- 
man empire: afterwards to conit- 
nue the inquiry through the mid- 


die aves, when almost he whole 


world iS OVers] read by Maho- 
metan and Gothic barbarism ; then 
to comemplate che new aspect 
VM hich mf mtv a sumed O11 tae re- 


vival of le rs, und the mtrodue- 
tion cf the Prot 
and lastly, baving brought down 
the hiteory of its progressive la. 
bours to the present day, to con- 
sider what expectations we my 
justly entertain respecting the final 
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‘ant reformation; 
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issue of this tremend 
The historical View o! e subrect 
being closed, it ts inten lei, in the 
second part of these lectures, to 
eifter upon a general vindication of 
the grounds and principles of the 
Christian faith, m answer to the are 
guments most commonly urged 
avrainst its authority and credibi! iy. 
‘Lhese aryuments, whether deduced 
from reason a pr mi, to show 
the improbabilitv, untitness, and 
inutility of revelation, or of rea. 
sonny a posertori, to mvaludace 
ts evidences as a matter of tic — 
will be distinctively considerca, ra 
order to expose their fuulity, i 
to show the spirit OF perver 

by which they are genera, 
tated.” “The field is ampic, ue 
plan good, the exvecuuon higts 
creditable. Upon the whole, he 
ever, We have Oe) 
with tne tormer than the lattes 
part of our auil or’s undertaking. 
The very adea of an argwnent im. 
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nstances in this divistou of Our au. 
thor’s labours. we are afraid be wil 
he said to have departed trom his 
challenge ; md from an undus alee 
eree of timidity, as we shoud 
| hase it, or an apprehension of 
C icat, as im Will Unqgies fohaoiy be 
termed by the adversary, t ve 
qu ihedall further mves eauion, Ly 
retending Liat he @¢ try11C@ Glse 
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ton, and are the strongest proofs 
of its divine authority,—yet we 
would not so soon relinquish the 
combat. Nothing is, im_ strict 
truth, a divine mystery but that 
which is absolutely encomprchensible 
to human reason: not contrary to 
its deductions, but supertur to its 
powers of contemplation. When 
the intidel pretends that a propos- 
ed doctrine is totally repugnant to 
reason, or in other words a plain 
contradiction, it is our bounden 
duty to rebut his remark, not to fly 
from it. Itis our duty to do this 
at all times, but more especially 
when we undertake, like our au- 
thor, in the latter half of his work, 
an argumentative mquiry into the 
truth of the Christian faith; that 
faith which, in appealing to the 
external evidence of historic facts 
im behalf of the solidity of its 
foundation, appeals to reason in 
the very outset, and which, in the 
prosecution of its appeal, uniformly 
and universally abjures all seff-con- 
tradictton, though it contend for sn- 
comprehensible sublimities. ‘Those who 
have carefully perused this body of 
divinity will at once be able to ap- 
ply and appreciate these remarks ; 
and most of them, lke ourselves, 
will probably regret that a cham- 
ion who has so completely clad 
himself in the panoply of the 
Christian armoury should, on par- 
ticular occasions, have made so 
tumid and unsatisfactory a defence. 

“ Fifty-three Discourses ; con- 
taining a connected System of doc- 
trinal and practical Christianity as 
professed and maintained by the 
Church of England: 2 vols. By the 
Rev. Edward Brackenbury, A. B. 
Vicar of Shlendleby m the County 
of Lincoln, 8vo.” A connected 
system of christianity is what 
preachers should more frequently 
endeavour to communicate to their 
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hearers than we commonly find to 
be the fact. Discourses on single 
texts and single subjects may be oc. 
casionally useful: but divinity is a 
Science ; and if not learnt as other 
sciences are, it will never be learnt 
at all. In fact, as @ sience, it is 
much too little learnt inmost places. 
And hence we far more generally 
meet with persons who have com- 
mitted to memory detached por. 
tions of scripture, and are staunch 
champions for a few peculiar doc. 
trines which, from a partial and 
unconnected course of reading or 
instruction, they suppose to be 
grounded on them, than with those 
who have studied the gospel as a 
whole, and have acquainted them- 
selves with its various bearings and 
dependencies. Yet the Christian 
religion, like every other science, 
has its different views and systems ; 
and the writer before us, as a 
minister of our own church, has 
honourably and conscientiously ad- 
hered to the system of her own 
profession. This system he has 
endeavoured to support by that 
which, after all, can alone support 
it, an appeal to holy writ—to the 
various or at least the most promi- 
nent passages from which, in his 
estimation, the different articles it 
maintains are deduced. In this 
fair and liberal elucidation he is, for 
the most part, highly successful : 
but we have to enter our protest 
against several of his citations, as 
by no means referable to the doc- 
trines he is endeavouring to esta- 
blish, and which, unquestionably, 
were never in the contemplation of 
the authors of ovr national articles 
at the time of their compilation. 
Mr. Brackenbury «.scovers no ace 
quaintance with the Hebrew. This 
in a man pretending to holy orders 
is a defect unpardonabie in_every 
instance, considering the — 
with 
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which a very competent knowledge 
of the Hebrew tongue may be ac- 
quired, and the high importance 
and even necessity of such an aec- 
quisition, in order to understand 
and expluin the great subject in- 
trusted to him. But, where a due 
knowledge of the original cannot 
be acquired, the next point of im- 
perative duty is, that the preacher 
thus deficient shou!d avail himself 
of every possible aid to obtain a 
full knowledge of the literal mean- 
ing of the holy scriptures, by a 
comparison of one version or com- 
mentary With another. This our 
author has not done in a variety of 
instances, and he has, hence, in one 
or two cases weakened, instead of 
having confirmed, some of the 
most essential doctrines of the 
church, by placing them on a 
foundation which does not apply to 
them, and was never intended to 
support them. But these are rare 
defects ; and while the ceneral sy- 
stem is byno means radically affect- 
ed by them, our author is entitled 
to the thanks of the community for 
having honestly and conscientiously 
laboured in his high and holy call- 
me to the utmost of his power, and 
for having produced a very valua- 
ble though not a faultless pub- 
lication. 

“Forty Sermons on doctrinal 
and practical Subjects: selected 
trom the Works of the Rev. Dr. 
Sam. Clarke, for the Use of Fami- 
lies. ‘To which ts prefixed a Sketch 
of his Life. By the Rev. Sam. 
Clapham, M. A. 8vo.”? Mr. Clap- 
ham has been engaged in a goed 
office, and in many respects his 
successfully accomplished it. hn. 
Clarke’s discourses are peculiariy 
valuable from the powerful and n- 
resistible mode of reasoning which 
runs through them: but his method 
is sometimes iedious from its pre- 
cision, and his language is, in a 


sol} 


good degree, become obsolete. 
Our reviser has certainly selected 
with ability, has diseucumbered 
him with judgement, and given 
new spirit am vivacity to his dic- 
tion. But we cannot approve of 
making an author profess senti- 
ments which we know him to have 
habitually and zealously, however 
erroneously, opposed—and thus of 
presenting him to us in false and 
disingenuous colours. The staunch 
adversary of the Athanasian creed 
is here converted into a zealous as- 
serter of its mysteries; and the 
sermons which uniformly and in- 
tentionally, in their original form, 
are silent upon the doctrine of the 
Holy Triaity, or, when they allude 
to it, only allude to it with disap- 
probavton, are exhibited, in their 
new version, as peculiarly friendly 
to this article of our established 
creed, and occasionally terminate 
with a Trinitarian doxology. It 
may be proper,” says Mr. Clapham 
in his pretace, “to acquaint the 
reader that I have in a few instances 
changed the expression of the anthor 5 
my conviction forbidding me to be- 
come the instrumen, of promulgat- 
ing a doctrine deragatory to the 
character and diguity of the son at 
God and the spirit of truth.” But 
our editor has done something more 
than merely changing the expresstom 
to attain ais object: he has made 
his author utter sentiments and 
doctrines (as we have already ob- 
served ) repugnant to his own cone 
Viction, and to the direct object ot 
the greater part of his publications. 
The cause of truth is not to be 
served by such means: and theolo- 
gians are at least as much entitled 
to a retention of their characteristic 
opinions as writers of any other 
class. Weshoulu as soon think of 
making Mr. Burke, in a new and 
revised edition of his works, an 
apologist for the French revolution, 
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Newton the espouser of 2 plenum, 
or Copernicus of the Proiemaic 
philosophy, as Dr. Sam. Clirke an 
advocate for the Trinity ; and we 
should be as much justified in the 
three former cases as in the latter. 
We had occasion to make the same 
remark only a few numbers back, 
i noticing a new collection or 
psalms and hymns for what is called 
Unitarian worship, selected for 
the most part trom ‘Trinitarian 
poets, in which the stanzas were 
so completely trimmed, pruned 
and lopped off, to meet the propos- 
ed standard, that Cowper, Addi- 
son, Watts, and Meyrick, seemed 
to have arisen from their graves 
for the express purpose of recania- 
tion, and of hoiding a joint council 
to determine how they might most 
effectually oppose opinions which 
it had been the uwnitorm tenor of 
their lives to establish, We ob- 
jected tothe practice then, and we 
ebject to it now: for what !s wrong 
on the one side can never be right 
on the other. | 

Dr. Halliday, who has now re- 
linguished the cure of souls for that 
of bodies, by having exchanged 
the duties of the ministry for the 
protession of physic, onblished 
a small octavo volum., con prising 
seven sermons, compe. voy him 
in his former capacity. ‘he sub- 
jects are as follow :—The shortness 
of lite—The blessedness of these 
who die in the Lord—The iniport- 
ance of holiness—The advantages 
of early piety—The benetits of the 
death of Christ. If there be little 
novelty in these discourses there 1s 
much good sense, and a toreible 
impressive style. We are glad to 
see the doctor thus looking back io 
a function which we are sorry he 
has been compelled to quit, with a 
kind of lenging, lingering, retro- 
spect; and are confident that he will 
not make the worse physician for 
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carrying into his new professien 4 
serious conviction of the impor. 
ance ‘of relioious duties ; a CONe 
viction Which is net carried Into 
it quite so frequently as we could 
sometimes wish it were. 

Dr. Grant. has published a third 
volume-of his “ Sermons onvarious 
Subjects and Occasions,” consist. 
ing of twenty-four discourses; of 
which it is sufficient to observe, that 
they possess the same merits and 
the same defects, the same plame 
ness and perspicuity sometimes de- 
scending to a diction too low and 
colloquial, which charaerize his 
preceding Jabours. Dr. Grant is 
minister of the English episcopal 
chapel at Dundee, and for various 
reasons, Which to us are altogether 
satisfactory, finds himself incapable 
of following the example set be- 
fore him by several of his brethren, 
of submitting to the canonical au- 
thority of the Scotch bishops, from 
a mistaken idea that no essential 
difference exists between the two 
churches, and that hence to cone 
tinue in a state of separation from 
the local establishment is to evince 
an unjustiiable obstinacy of spint. 
On this account, the volume bc tore 
us closes with what the author 
choosestocall An apology forcon- 
tinuing in the communion of the 
church of England.” [t is an 
essay which we heartily recommend 
to all who are interested in the 
question. i 

Mr. Cooper, the rector of Ham- 
stall Ridwere, has published a 
second volume of sermons, Of 
which the first was presented to the 
public in 1804, and will be found 
noticed in our Literary Retrospect 
for that year, p. 253. The sub- 
jects discussed in the volume before 
‘us, twelve in number, are as tole 
low: The sin and danger of beg 
lecting the great salvation of Me 
gospel—The live and death of be 
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real christiar—-The° duty of sur- 
‘rine ourselves to God ex. 
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Vhe character we cave of the tor- 
mer volume will apply to the pre- 
laa ae “ee 
sent : the discourses are plain, 


serious, and forctble 3; dictrmal 
rather than practical: yet the doc- 
trine ws for the most part of the 
best and most estabiished character. 
Onur author discovers in every pare 
a stronz’ desire to be sin .cerely 
useful in his day and generation ; 
and we rejoice that he aie had sut- 
Aicient ene ourareimeint » add to the 
lencth of his Tosenaes 

Of the single S ermons that have 
oeccnrred to our notice, by far the 
Most Ex (radar a asi. Vv on vari US ACHE 
counts, thonoh not the most prarse- 
Worthy, 1s that aia by the 
rev. I. Scone, M. A. F. S. A. 
rector of Cold Norton, before the 
archdeacon ot Essex athis visitation 
holden at Denburv. ditly 8, L800; 
and which he entitles Jewish 
Prophecy, the sole ne pt di- 
stuygruish between genu uid spue 
rods Chyletien Berl peures - or rahum- 
ble Attempt to remove the grand 
and hit hert 0 insurmountable Ob- 
stacles tO the Conversion of Jews 
and Deists to the Christian Faith. 
A fectionately cin al to thetr 
Consideration.’ 
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the church of england, a beneticed 
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In the course ot 
this sermon the pres nt minister of 


torsseri, and attempts to prove, that 
ailthe chiet articles of the national 
creed are tounded m falsehood or 
unpostitre: tharour blessed Saviour 
Wes a man, and nothing more 
than aman: that he w: is conceived 
notby the Holy Ghost, butby Joseph 
his reputed father, brought forth 
not ot the virgin Mary, but of 
Mary the wf? in consequence of 
the consummationot her nuptials— 
aud burn not at Bethlehem bat at 
Nazareth : that the first two chap- 
ters of St. M itthew, upon which 
the orthodox beliet ts chiefly tound- 
ed,area eross fraud and imposition 
upon the hi delle world: thatthe 
hy pos atic union is an old wives’ 
fable—the Arian trinity all hetion 
and sophistry —the Athanasian 
trinity a monster of absurdity — 
and the doctrine of the atonement 
a diciuins mnpossibiity 1!!! How 
many ot the reverend auditery to 
whom this string of indecencies and 
b} isphemies was addressed had the 
spirit and consistency to quit the 
w. lls of a church so profaned, in 

he midst of the protanation ite 
sak ve are not told; nor what 
was the vote of censure passed 
Unanunously upon the renevado 
the clergy present, in 


ro 


preacher, 
consequence of his open and avow- 
ed apostasy—nor whether any such 
vote was passed at all. ‘The only 
point that appears ere ditable upon 
the occasion—and the c redit of this 
is merely negative—is, that the 
sermon before us does nef appear 
to be published at the request ot 
those who were hearers of it, 
whether clergy or laity. ‘Vhe man- 
ly and liberal spirit of our const- 
tution tolerates the religious opmt- 
ens of every man, so long as they 


* 
are restrained within the bounds ot 
sobriety and good manners; and 
we trust it will long continue te 
talerate then: but i the present 
instance ther P| Mars tO Mave Veen 
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neither good manners, nor sobriety, 
nor even common /onsty; and 
though we are no friends to perse- 
cution of any kind, much less to 
religious persecution, we trust that 
some effectual method will be taken 
to prevent the repetition of so scan- 
dalous an outrage and abuse of 
toleration in future. The rev. Mr. 
Francis Stone is certainly at full 
liberty to become an Unitarian, or 
a Mahometan, or even a Deist or 
an Atheist, if he choose ; but he is 
not at liberty, upon any principles 
we can conceive of common honour 
or honesty, of religion or morality 
of any kind, to continue in such 
¢ase rector of Cold Norton; to re- 
tain possession of his benefice while 
he publicly avows his apostasy : to 
live, and that in ease and affluence, 
upon the very church with which 
he is in open rebellion, nor to ana- 
thematize frem the pulpit the pecu- 
hiarly characteristic doctrines of 
the national creed—immediately 
after having, in the pew, pretended 
to join ina liturgy that is full of 
such doctrines*. 

From Mr. Belsham we expect a 
profession of many of the principles 
thus parricidiously advocated by 
the rector of Cold Norton: and 
however we may object to his argu- 
ment as advanced in the discourse 
weare now called upon to notice, 
enutled “The Importance of right 
Sentiments concernmg the Person 
of Christ—preached at Essex-street 
Chapel, April 10, 1806,’’ we have 
no right to object to his honesty. 
Mr. Belsham does not make use of 
One system ef divinity in his prayers 
and another in his pulpit—nor re- 
ceive tithes from an establishment 
with whose creed he is at open 
warfare. The sermon before us, 
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indeed, independently of the pecus 
liar tenets it propounds, is some. 
what too dogmatical and self-im. 
ortant, but, in point of general 
Eoendilen and true christian charity, 
is certainly entitled to our appro. 
bation. 

From Dr. Maltby we have re. 
ceived anadmirable sermon preache 
ed before the university of Cam- 
bridge on Commencement Sun. 
day—the text John ix. 4. “I must 
work the works of him that sent 
me while it is day: the night 
cometh when no man can on. = 
There is, m this discourse, a per- 
spicuity of method, a justness of 
reasoning, a purity of language, 
and a force and solemnity of appli- 
cation, which we earnestly recome 
mend to the study of every one 
who wishes to acquire the best, the 
most solid and useful oratory of 
the pulpit. That it was seard with 
effect we have no doubt of ; that it 
has been read with effect we can 
personally answer for. 

«« A Sermon preached at Leices- 
ter, June 6, 1806, at the Visitation 
of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln: by the Hon.and Rev. 
H. Ryder, A. M. Rector of Lut- 
terworth.” The hon. and rev. 
H. Ryder fills, in the rectory of 
Lutterworth, a pulpit which was 
once the possession of Wickliffe 
and long may he fill it while he 
preaches such sermonsasthe present 
is the honest prayer of our heart. 
The preacher’s subject is of high 
consequence in our own times, In 
which we find, among a certain 
description of persons, so much 
sanctimonious confidence and self 
conceit; it is devoted tothe doctrine 
of pre-election and the certain as 
surance of salvation, and his text ts 








* We have since understood that an ecclesiastical prosecution has been commenced 
against Mr, Stone, im the name of the Bishop of London, by his vicar-genera 
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tCorinth.ix.27. His object is two- 
fold—to point ont the grand evils 
of spiritu: ul pride, and at the same 
time general relaxation in spiritual 
duties which it is too apt to engen- 
der—and to prove that it is a doc- 
trine equally incompatible with the 
test of scripture itseli; the ex- 
amples and precepts of tts taspired 
authors; the interpretations of their 
more immediate successors, and the 
general sentiments of our establish- 
ed church ; although the preacher 
admits that there Ve ive been, occas 
sion: ily » distingutshed persons be- 
longing to the church who have 
erroneously adhered tosuch a tenct. 
“Let us therefore,”’ says he, “relin- 
quishing all vain ex pect: won of 
preternatural conviction, pursue 
the plain path which the gospel 
points out, and to which our church 
will lead us: let us walk with the 
fear of God on the one hand, and 
the comfort of the Holy Ghost on 

he other : with such a fear of being 
cast away as, keeping us steadfast 
unto the end, will be changed into 
awful reverence ; with such a hope 
of the prize of our high calling as, 
brightening gradually to the last, 
will be lost in the vision of celestial 
glory—in a possession of the ful- 
ness ot joy. 

We have also to notice a very 
éxcellent Sermon pres iched in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dut lin, July 
13, 1806, at the Consecration of the 
Rev. Dr. C. B. Warburton, Bishop 
of Limerick : by the Rev. Richard 
Groves, D. D. M. R.I. A. Our 
Meacher’s text is derived from the 
last three verses of St. M- uthew,— 
and a more argumentative, cone 
vit nein: r r disser rtation in ir: ivour of 
regular hierarchy, Ger ved ch iefly 
from ei source which is first of 
all to be consulted one abided by 
on such occasions, the New Testa- 
Ment, we have never met with. 

1305. 


To the different classes of dissenters 
we recommend it strenuously : we 
have a full knowledge of the libe- 
rality of a great number of them, 
and on such we are confident it 
will produce impression, if not 
ther wie7h convic ity 

The other SIN S*mons which 
have occurred to us as chiellv 
worthy of notice, but upon which 
we cannot dwell im detail, are 
Mr. Walker’s, preached in bishop 
Strachan’s ch ipel, Dundee, at the 


, 
’ 


Consecration of the R. R. Dan. 
Sandtord to the office of a bishop 
the Scotch episcopal church, entt- 
tled “On the Condition and Dutic 
of a tolerated Chureh:” doctor 
Gaskin’s, deltvered at St. Benet, 
Gracechurch-street, &c. entitled 
“The English Liturgy, a Form of 
sound Words ;” Mr. Cracknell’s, 
preached at Hoxtoa chapel before 
the Supporters of the Hioxton Col- 
lege, at their anniversary, June 26, 
from Ephes. iv. 12.; Mi. Haw. 
ney” «pre: ached at Ti Hy-rho rf 
church, Southampton, Auvust 10, 
1806, entitled ** On the Duty of 
Humanity toward the irrational 
Part of the Creation ;’? and Mr. 
Aspland’s on the death of Mr. Fox, 
pre. acne at the eareres Meet- 
uur, Ha ‘ney, September 21, 1806. 
We lament to Nad: that the dis- 
pute concer ‘ine the real principles 
of our established church continues 
in a state as unsettled as ever. It 
is disgusting to retread the vrounds 
we have already trodden tor seve- 
ral years past upon this s x sub- 
ject, and again to bri ring forward 
the arguments, the sophistries, the 
wrath that have been oceasiona Ny 
advanced on all sides, with a view 
ol confounding whatever might 
happen to be asserted t by the oppo- 
*j party. Amidst the myriads 
a: Ages that have been cc mpiled 
th s subject, we know of but three 
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works that have entered imto a 
fair, historical and circumis.antial 
inguiry concerning it: and these 
are bishop Prettyiaan’s Charge to 
the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Lincoln, delivered at the ‘Triennial 
Visitation in 1803, an account ot 
which our readers will find in our 
Literary Retrospect of the same 
year; Dr. Lawrence’s Bampton 
Lectures preached at Oxtord in 
1864, and noticed, with due ap- 
probation, in this journal in our 
last year’s number; and a most 
candid and erudite work now be- 
fore us, the production of an old 
and venerable clergyraan, who has 
served in the sacred ministry for 
nearly half a century, but who, 
with a modesty not often to be met 
Within the present day, still chooses 
to conceal his name, while he is 
endeavouring, with an ability that 
cannot fail of success, to subserve 
the best interests of his holy pro- 
fession. This work is entitled 
«Primitive ruth; ina History of 
the internal State of the Keforma- 
tion, expressed by the early Re- 
formers in their Writings, and in 
which the Question concerning the 
Calvinism of the Church of En- 

land 1S determined by positive 
Evidence.” It is a thin octavo of 
283 pares. Our readers may 
form some judgement of its im- 

ortance and research from the fol- 
aaa, catalogue of its sections. 
1. Events in the reign of queen 
Mary. 2. Circumstances in the 
reigu of Elizabeth. 3, Contention 
about vestments and ceremonies. 
4. Answer of Jewel bishop of 
wWalisbury tr ivolous objections 
amunst the caurch government. 
§ What the church truly is. 6. 
Reformation in the reign of queen 
Evizabeth compared with that in 
the reign of Edward VI. _ 7. Com- 


parison of the church articles with 
the sentiments of all the chief 
foreign reformers. 8, 9, 10. Con- 
coe of the same. 1}. Of sin, 
from Dullinger. 12. Of the go. 
spel, from the same. 13, 14 Of 
providence and prede-tination, 
signs and sacraments, trom the 
sume. 15, Archbishop Parker’s 
articles of religion, as drawn up 
for subscription in 1560. 16, His 
preface to the Bishop's Bib'e. 17, 
Public apology of the church of 
Eneland. 18, Bish » Jewel’s de. 
scripuon of the worship of the 
chu ch. J9, 20. Other extracts 
from the works of the same, ine 
timately connected with the QUCS- 
tion, 21. Opinion of Sands arch. 
bishop of York. 22. Origin of the 
reformation in Switzerland. 2%, 
24, 25. Continuation of the same, 
26. Party-prejudice. 27. The in 
consistency of the appeal to the 
same authorities tor use vindicae 
tion of opposite opinions. In the 
course of the enthe discussion, the 
author is, in the hichest degree, 
liberal to the parties from whom 
he differs; and in truth more of 
the muk of human kindness, or 
true christian charity, we have never 
met with. All parties should read 
this work, and all may read it 
with moral and devotional as well 
as intellectual impr. vement. In 
the main he agrees compictely with 
bishop Preityman, whose words 
we thns quoied from the charge we 
have just re‘erred to, “ Our church 
is not Lutheran——ii is net Calvinis- 
tic—it is not Arnuman—it 1s 
ScripruraL!? Our author in 
section 5 of the :iquiry betore us 
repeats these words in substance. 
Yet in sections 7, 8, 9. he endeas 
vours strenuously to establish, what 
the bishop of Lincoln certainly 
never intended nor even —— 
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that though the church be not Lu- 
theran, 1 not Calvinistic (or, as it 
sh0 uld rather be c: illed, Calvinic, ) 
nt Armintan, but Serz tural, yet 
that it is, at the same time, 
truly and dircetly ZUINGLIAN, 
and that its interpretation ot 
scripture Was 0 Movtad from the 
doctrines of Zuinglus. We con- 
fess, therefore, that the dispute ts 
still open—and the more so trom 
Dr. Lawrence’s conclusion, after 
his OWN Most cuutious and accu. 
rate ing! in Vy tha 9 in Oppositi n 


! 7 
to bot the preceding theologians, 
the church artices are “™ neither 
~~ cr. * . . . ye Me 
the production Varxer nor ot the 


Convocauon; that they were not 
borrowed trom any Caivinic or Zu- 
ing lan ybut trom a Lutherancreed.’” 

Weare not alone in this appre- 
henston: the very powertul Charve 
of Dr. Horsley, delivered in the 
course of the current year at his 
first visitation as bishop of St. 
Asaph—alas! that it should have 
been both his first and his last! 
apparently from the very same 
feeling—a full knowledge of the 
perpl xity of the potnt—and with 
awisdom to which we most im- 
plicitly bow—thus terminates its 
exhortation : ‘These imtricate 
questions tend to nothing but per- 
plexity and sceptici:m; and the 
discussions of them conduce to 


- = . a 
endless discord and diss 


ention.— 
Leave these barren disquisitions to 
the theo] logians of the schools. 
Apply yourselves with the whole 
streneth and power of your minds 
to do the work of evangelists. 
Proclaim to those who are at en- 
mity with God, and children of his 
wrath, the glad tidings of Christ’s 
pacification. Sound the alarm, to 
awaken toa lite of righteousness a 
World Jost and dead in trespasses 
and sins. Litt aloit the blazing 
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torch of revelation, to Scatter its 
rays Over them that et in darkness 
and the shadow of death: and 
guide the footsteps of the benichred 
Wanderer into the pat! s of lite and 
peace.”? “his was his last and al- 
most his dying charge: one more 

emn or more tiuly important 
and im character he could not have 
given, had the clergy of his div- 
cese been assembled around his 
dytig bed. 

How inhnitely more er and 
prospective of eventual benefit. than 
to endeavour to anes: Many 
of the same ends by new acts of 
parliament ind legislative miterie 
rences,as his erace of Cancerhbin yis 
warmly recommend.d to do by 
an anonymous clergyman, ma 
pamp)ilect published with much as- 
sumed consequence, and an inti 
mate acquaintance with his «race’s 
predecessor, under the ttle of 
“Hints for the Security of the 
Established Church.” lnthecourse 
of which address tt is our author’s 
object toturn out of the 
pale all those preachers who ure 
vulearly denominated Methodists ; 
but of whose religious opinions us 


ecclesiastic 


constit _— a system—probahbly 
from the Ricinus ipe and per- 
accent variation of those opini 

themselves—our author a es not 


appear to DOs 
Pi } 


any Vel ry ace ite 
conception. In his view of the 
subject, though not in our own, 
this 1s certainly a matter of no 
small degree of personal conse- 
quence to our national primate ; 
since from the existence of this 
cause alone, “it the object of martyr 


dom,”” says our author, “ ever 


formed an object of your amb tion, 
you have, inthe estimate ef MANY, 
as fair a prospect of having that 
wish gratified, or, at least, of wit- 
nessing the annihilation of you 
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high dignity, as any of your 
prece-essors since the days of 
Cranmer,” 

We nave of late years had to 
speak repeatedly of internal dissen- 
sions and separations among the 
people ca‘led Quakers—and dissen- 
sions and separations which we 
only collected from their own 
histories, and which threaiened a 
speedy subversion to the entire 
sect. We are now tonctice a work 
which ts certainly of a pleasanter 
kind, in as much as it represents 
them iW atar more harmonious and 
amiable light than they haye of 
late vepresented themselves, and 
which we well know to have been 
pee rly sratetul to the larcer 


body of them. Weaihude to Mr. 
Ciarkson’s “ Portraiture of Quaker- 
sm, astaken trem a View of the 
Moral Education, Discipline, Pe- 
culiar Custems, Reiigicus Frinci- 
pies, Political and Cwil Economy 


and Character of the Society of 


Friends??? and which we classify 
m this department, because quakers 
have been usually regarded as cons 
stituting areligious rather than a 
political sect; and because they 
hive heretcferececupied ihepresent 
ground-plot ot our Ketre spe ct. We 
have long perceived an approxi- 
mation in this traternitv towards 
the restot the world, and we have 
rejoiced att. The author before us 
seems to deny it; but we ask for 
no clarer proot of our assertion 
than the very boek before us, 
coupled as it is well known to have 
been with the imfrimaiur of the 
society whose history it records. 
Perhaps the modernized arguments 
for separavien and peculiarity 
et customs here advanced are in 
every respect superior to these of a 
quainter and more mystical nature 
urged by Fox, Penn and Barclay; 


but we are sure that they are ate 
guments which would not have 
been equally current in their r¢ spec. 
tive eras. We have here reason 
appealed to mstead of feeling: ex. 
ternal MOUVES instead of internal 
spiritualism. We are glad that 
the book is approved of, though 
we cannot always approve of the 
motives and the reasons adyerted 
to ;—but the very approbation in- 
dicates in our mind, a serious ¢ MN- 
sututional change in the sensations 
of this harmless society, and which, 
in no ileetble characters, Proyndse 
ticates its approaching downfall. 
Our author himself, indeed, admits 
that its members are supposed to 
have diminislicd of late years: nor 
does he inumate that its provincial 
charity-schools, many of witch we 
lateiy pomted out as in a state of 
ruin, have received any additional 
encouragement since we brought 
the topic betore the public. 

We close with a subject in which 
we Can truly rejoice—we mean the 
“ Keport of the British and Foreign 
Bibie Sveiety ;” the rapid progress 
sad increased means of which, are 
only commensurate with the heart- 
reviving and truly astonishing ad. 
vantayes which seem to have re- 
suited not only im all quarters at 
home, but in all parts of the north 
of Enrove, trom the vast extension 
of its most honourable and elorous 
exertions. ‘Tbe first year of the 
institution of this excelent Society 
produccd a joint subscription 
throuchout Great Britain of 55007. 
in the second it was nearly doubled; 
and there is every reason to hope 
it will continue to augment in an 
equal proportion. The Bible, that 
best guide and hope of maa, 1s 
now gratuitously circulated trom 
England in almost all languages to 
almost all places. CHAPTER 
‘ 
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CHAPTER IL. 


PHYSICAL 


Compre Lend ng A Te y - “ne an dj S. ry 


and MATHEMATICA! 


Natural His'ory, Exvberfornts? 


Philoso by, Agriculture, Me. buniesy Asi v7 My Coun ao , Zi 4d b Ned rm 


Na val and Miltiary Tacites. 


E shall open this chapter, 
W according to our usual cus- 
tom, with the most important 
branch of all physical knowledge 
—physiology, and the laws of pre- 
serving Or re-acquiring health ; the 
byetins, or bygtia as it is denomi- 
nated by the ‘French schools. M. 
Pinel’s excellent “ Lreatise on In- 
sanity,” which has already passed 
throuy h our hands 1n its original 
form, has been carefully translat ed 
into English by Dr. Davis of the 
Shefhc dd Infirmary ; to which ver- 
sion the translator has prenxed an 
introductory essay of his own, con- 
taining a cursory view of the his- 
tory of insanity as connected with 
the human mind. It is well placed, 
and discovers a close attention to 
the best writers upon this important 
but stil recondite subject. The 
translation of M. Pinel’s treatise 
into Our own tongue was certainly 
a desideratum: tor we have no 
Work upon mental alienation so 
compendious, and at the same time 
so truly scientific and practically 
useful. 

Yet Dr. Arnold of Edinburgh 
has furnished us, in his “ Observa- 
tions on the Nature, Kinds, Causes 
and Prevention of Insanity,’? with 
alarger work on the same topic, 
Which is well entitled to attention, 
and, for the most part, to no small 
portion of approbation. Dr. Ar- 
nold is no novice in this disease. 
Nearly twenty years ago he pub- 
lished a volume on the same tre- 
mendous malady, which was by no 


means destitute of merit: his at- 
tention has ever since that per yf 
been occasionally directed to the 
same pol! it 5 and in the * Observa. 
tions’ before us we have jis 
maturer sentiments, as they have 
arisen in the course of iis inter- 
mediate practice, Weshall take an 
ampler glance at the disease befor: 
us, because we have the fullest 
conviction, as well from our own 
protes: sional remarks, as from the 
unniimous testimony of every me- 

dical writer of reputation in ever) 

p wr ot Eb urope, that itis progress- 

ely increasin z inthe world, We 

this observation confined to om 
own country, we think we could ot- 
fer a variety of plausible reasons 
to account for such a tact—and 
reasons Which this hint alone will 
be suthcient to eacite in the mindot 
every man, without particularly 
detailing them ; but when CS soemonet. 
when manners, when the distresses 
cot the country, an id the force of 
many of ts religio Us Opinions, are 
withdrawn fromthe mass of causes 
—when we find this cruel malady 
as largely multiphed in one part 
of Europe, if not of the world, as 
in another—in France as in Eeng- 
land—in Italy as in Germany—we 
confess ourselves ata loss us to the 
general or procatarctic cause of the 
AUPINGATALION, however we n mey 
flatter ourselves that we have dis- 

covered its proegumen al stimuli, 


Perhaps there ts no discase but ha 

its cvcle—perhiaps there 1s none bit. 

has nsbirth,matu ty and declension 
d’ 3 ir 
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Many diseaseswhich are now known 
were certainly not known in the 
times of the Greeks and Romans, 
ameng which we may mention 
rachitrs, siphilis and secroiula— 
and lience the absurd and unclassi- 
cal axppellations which they have 
obtained in our modern nomencla- 
tures: many of the diseases, then 
fully known and described, have 
since altogether disappeared : and 
mapy aegam which have arisen, 
even since the revival ot literature 
(comparatively of ephemeral ex- 
istence) have already begun to die 
away. ‘The English sweating fever 
was almost literally an ephemeral 
malady. The rickets, which have 
now endured for about a century 
anda halt only, are at this hour 
so considerably on ihe decline, that 
probably the next generation will 
have to wonder what was meant by 
the term. The siphilis, or sy philis, 
tor the origin of the term is un- 
certain, tho ugh by no means 
worn cut, and perhaps more com- 
mon than ever, has dropped mere 
than halt its horror; and had 
Vvacemation not been dion vered til 
2 century hei CL, SO less proportion. 
ably s severe is the small-pox of the 
present day compared with the 
same disease in the time of Syden- 
ham, and so progressively Is it 
diminishing im virulence and fata- 
lity, that, unquestionable as 1s 
the bheon to us now, it might 
then be remarded as a discovery of 
supererons ation. 

Complex as is the mechanism of 
the bo dy , the mechanism t the 
nind is more complex stil—and 
the dreedtul malady to w ch it 1s 
idiepathically subject does not yet 
appear to have reached tts perfect 
acmé. But we are bewddering 
curselves in amaze of prospective 
m™ ae vdrom which no good 

1 possibly result. What, in the 
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language of Dr. Arnold, are e the 
“kinds,” for we 9 riVe Up eas Cones 
and what more especially the 
* prevention” of this fearfat cal. 
mity? Of the Ainds our author eny. 
merates two—tdeal and notiona} : 
the first admitting of four species 
pbrenetic, incoherent, maiiacal, 
sensitive; the second en-bracip g 
not less than nine, viz. dé ‘lusive, 
Whimsical, fanciful, impulsive, 
scheming, vain or self “Important, 
ly pochondri: ICs l, ps athetic, appeti- 
tive. We cannot enter into his 
species, or we should oject to 
several of them, but his kinds or 
grand divisions are defined as fol. 
lows: Lida insanity is that state 
of mind in which a person imagines 
he sees, hears, or otherwise per: 
ceives or converses with, persons or 
things which have either no external 
existence to his senses at that time, 
or have nosuch external existence 
as they are then ccnceived to have: 
or, If he perceives external objects 
as they really exist, has yet errone- 
ous and absurd ideas of is own 
form, and other sensible qualit: 1S 5 
such a state of mind continumg 
for a considerable time, and being 
unaccompanied with any violent or 
adc quate degree of fever. Noiional 
insanity ts that state of mind in 
which a person sees, hears, or 
otherwise perceives extern ul objects 
as they really exist, as obje cts of 
sense, yet conceives such notions 
of the powers, properties, designs, 
state, destination, Importance, man- 
ner of existence, or the lke, of 
things and per: SOTIS, of himself and 
others, as appear obviously, and of- 
ten erossly eroneous, an id unreason- 
able, ta, the common sense of the 
sober and judictous pore of man- 
kind. It is of considerable dura- 
tion, is never accompanied with 
any great degree ot fever, 


se + 


very often with no fever at ail. 
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It is here sufficiently obvious 
that our author, though he have not 
confined himself to the terms, 
has at least limited his views to the 
division of Mr. Locke—and that, 
in the language of this excellent 
metaphy sician, the wording of Dr. 
Arnold’s two distinctions would 
be insanify of senSaiion, and insanity 
of reflection, or sensitive and reflex 
insanity. We preter Mr. Locke's 
terms to his own. Ftis also equally 
obvious, that in his general charac- 
ter of the discase, he has embraced 
every species of the bullucinatio of 
Sauvage, as well as those of his de- 
lirium ; and that his description is so 
comprehensive astoinclude almost, 
or perhaps altogether, every one 
who puts what the writer himself 
may deem a false estimate on any ob- 
ject or subject introduced ; and of 
course so comprehensive as to in- 
clude every person who differs from 
himself inopinion. For, when he 
speaks of “the common sense of 
the sober and judicious part of man- 
kind,” he can only mean, as is 
meant by every one else who em- 
ploys such a phraseology, that 
which de regards as its sober sense 

—no person, in this respect, allow- 
ing any other to determine for him. 
Yet much as we object to our au- 
thor’s definition, we highly approve 
the indefatigable industry with 
which he has studied his subject in 
the writings and opinions of the 
most esteemed authorities. We are 
chiefly sorry that after all; notwith- 
standing his adventuring to touch 
upon the “nature, kinds, causes, 
and prevention of insanity,” he has 
not felt himself warranted to speak 
uponthe cure of this disease. We 
= due credit to his modesty, and 
ament over the hopelessness that 
restrains him. 

The cowpox is still, we perceive, 
Waging its beldum ad internecionem, 


although we had flattered our- 
selves we should have been at liber- 
ty to have dropped it with the ob- 
servations we advanced in our last 
year’s number, and especia'ly 
we ventured to step a little beyond 
our duce limits to save ourselves and 
our readers the trouble of revert 
ing to it for several subsequent 
xumbers. But the trumpet is still 
sounding, and we have nothmg to 
do but to obey the call. Besides 
the tracts and treatises we have al- 
ready anticipated, the current year 
has furnished us with “ Vaccine 
Inoculation,” by Robert Willan, 
M.D. Fl. A. S. which has already 
attained a second edition: “ The 
Vaccine Comest 3”? by Wm. Blair, 
M. A. &c.: and not less thanthree 
answers to Mr. Birch in conse- 
quence of his pamphlet im repudi- 
ation of the practice: one by Mr. 
James Moore ; one by the mdeta- 
tirable Mr. Ring; and one by an 
anonymous * Memberof the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London.” 
We have but little fresh matt Ts 
however, notwithstanding this fresh 
accession of materials, to add to 
the observations we have already 
advanced: the argument is alto- 
gether with the vaccinists, but the 
triumph most assuredly for the 
present with their opponents 5 for 
we belicve no unprejudiced prac- 
titioner will pretend to say, thatat 
the moment befor eus there is not 
a stronger and more extensive ~ 
judice against cael inoculation 
than there was a year anda half or 
two years ago, In truth, we have 
always thought the cause injudici- 
ously handled by its best or rather 
by its warmest advocates: it was 
an instrument that required much 
delicacy of touch—and they have 
snappe d the strings by screwig 
them up too tightly. Had the dis. 
covery been suffered to take its own 
U « Coursey 
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course, und to find its own level, 
we verily beheve there would have 
been at this time scarcely a disseut- 
ins voice heard against it. But it 
has been weakened by excess of 
kindness; systematic encouraye- 
ments have produced systematic 
oppositions ; and the personal and 
earnest entreaties which have been 
made to vast numbers of the poor- 
est families, and from the best znd 
most benevolent of motives, to be 
allowed the honour of inoculating 
their racged brats, have been re- 
ceived generally with a suspicion 
of self-interest, and often with a 
contemptuous refusal. ‘Phe anti- 
vacemists have avatied them:clves 
of the common feeling hereby en- 
gendered, and every dying prefu- 
dice has been resuscitated with ten- 
fold vigour. Tor the uninitiated, 
Dr.Willan’s is by far the best book 
to be consulted: for the contro- 


versialist, the Lest reply is that of 


Mr. Moore. 

We have already noticed in ont 
review of foreign itterature M. Ca- 
bants valuable “Coup d’QEil,” or, 
as his translator names it, **Sketch 
the Revolutions of Medice! 
and are now happy to 
announce an English version of this 
useful work from the pen of Dr. 
{ fenderson, who has executed his 
task with no small credit to hime 
self. The velume, as we hinted 
in our last number, is devoted to 
the two considerationsot the history 
of medical science, and the various 
xvras of us chief revolutions, and 
the means by which this science 
may be still farther reformed ard 
improved. in the former part our 
author enters with considerable 
niinuteness—more so, indeed, than 
the fewscanty details of unquestion- 
able facts which we possess would 
seem to justity——into the life and 
pursuns of Litppocrates, and the 
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origin of the school of Cos: he 
glances rapid'y at the succeeding 
schools of Greece, Rome and Ara. 
bia 5 and, amonz the moderns, 
dwells with peculiar complacency 
upon Stahl, Sydenham and Boer. 
hitay e. In his second part he ad. 
vises an employment of the analya 
tical phin to a greater extent—the 
deduction of legitimate results from 
facts more largely collected and 
generalized: he offers some valu. 
able remarks upon nosology, which 
we think stands in need of even 
more correction than he has he® 
sucgested—and that in every rami- 
fication which belongs to it, whethe: 
of classification, nomenclature, or 
termmology ; and concludes with 
recommending a close attention to 
various accessory departments of 
medicine. ‘The whole should be 
perused with care, and the careful 

reader will not peruse in vain. 
“A Practical Treatise on the 
power of Cantharides when used 
internally: by John Robertson, 
Surgeon, Edinburgh,” thin octavo, 
This isa useful inquiry into the 
powers of avery active and, when 
skiltully directed, a very valuable 
medicine. The diseases in which 
the author has chiefly tound it ser 
viceable are gleet and leucorrhea. 
From a personal and very consider- 
able experience of many years, we 
can honestly concur with him in 
its recommendation. It is of great 
consequence, however, that in the 
case ot gonorrhea the constitution 
be not possest of high nervous u- 
ritabitity : for we have found most 
painful and obstinate dysuries !n- 
troduced in such habits even by 
small doses, and especially when, 
from the existence of permanent 
strictures in the course of the 
urethra, there is a greater dispost- 
tion to spasmodic contraction. — In 
leucorrhaca this consideration |s o 
much 
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much smaller consequence; and 
here we believe it may be adminis- 
tered with most success. The 
tincture is judiciously recommend- 
ed in the present work; and the 
dose, which should be gradually in- 
creased, commences with from 
eight to twelve drops. Our author 
recommends the same medicine,: 
also, in cases of indolent ulcers: 
but in these instances even his own 
practice does not appear to have 
been highly fortunate. He has 
added some valuable experiments 
on the use of both the tincture and 
powder in large doses on dogs: a 
dram and half of the fermer pro- 
duces great chylopoietic inflamma- 
tion; and halt a dram of the latter 
was generally sufficient to destroy 
the animal. 
We shall extend our attention to 
ether diseases connected with the 
Sexual System. Mr. Howard, who 
some ime since published various 
observations on Siphilis, has now 
presented us with a larger work in 
two octavo volumes upon the same 
subject, under the title of “Practi- 
cal Observations on the Natural 
Liistory and Cure of the Venereal 
Disease.’ Mr. Howard ts certain. 
ly anh attentive observer, and in 
some parts ot his work appears to 
have been an attentive reader. In 
his history of the origin of lucs 
venerea he inclines to te opinion 
that it is not a simple disease, but 
of hybrid breed, and the mere re- 
sult of the yaws and leprosy, pro- 
duced in Africa by the Moorish 
Jews afier their expulsi n from 
Spain. In his mode of cure he 
does not differ essentially from the 
best general methods of practice : 
he regards gonorrhoea as generated 
by a different poison from lues, and 
as curable without mercury; yet, 
with an irregularity of seqeoning 
we Cannot account tor, he recom- 


mends the use of mercury in the 
former as well as inthe latter. We 
have als ) received a work ot some 
valine in the Practical Observa- 
tions” of Mr. Henry Johnston, ov- 
cupying a thin octavo, and directed 
to strictures of the urethra; diseases 
ot ‘the | bladder and prostate vl ud ; 
and urinary gravel and stone. 
Calculi, he proves by additional 
Cc. - CS ai id exp erie ints, Tv): ay hy ive 2 
cha ice of bet ig dissolved by i Muecc- 
tions into the blad ler, the nature of 
the calculus, whether acid or alka- 
line, being in the first instance as- 
certained, Yet, where mnjections 
may not be used, or even advisable, 
the disease in its commencement 
may be alleviated, not totaliy 
destroyed, by the introduction of 
alkalies into the stomach, which 
should hence scem to counteract 
the secretion of the uric acid by the 
kidneys. In the case of stricture 
our author ts decisive in preierring 
the medical cure by the caustic 
bouzte, to the mere relaxation of 
the constricted rine by the common 
bougie: or rather, he ts certain 
that the first method alone produces 
a radical cure. C nnected here- 
withwe may mention, that mavery 
onl: urged forin, and c& rtauily ele 


riched by m Mm) subsequent obser- 
Vatlons and improvements, J)r. 
Adanis has republished his © Ob- 


servations” on what he calls ** Mor- 
bid Poisons.” ‘These he divides 
into acute and chr mic: the first 
comprehending — siphilis, — yaws, 
sivvens, elephantiasis, and the ano- 
mila confounded with them: the 
second, ie rile contayvions, particu. 
larly the variolous and vaccine. 
The theo y of constitutional sus- 


c ptibility rand disposition, invented 


by Mr. oe lunter, ts here em- 
b:aced in its utmost latitude, and 
enforced by many ingemious Cons 
jectures and observations of the 

author's 
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author’s own. Upon siphilis he is 
very full, but rather as a commen. 
tator, than a propounder of new or 
extraordinary mformation. 
Dyspeptic affections have receiv- 
ed some xatienticn from various 
quarters. A pamphiet writren by 
the accurate and = indetatuigable 
Davbenton lias been anonymously 
translated into English; on which, 
without entering into his theory, we 
shall only observe, that the author 
strongly recommends, and from 
successtul experiments on his own 
person, small doses of tpecacuanha, 
each consisting of about three 
grains for an aduit, and of course 
meapable of exciting vomiting, to 
be taken im the morning fasting. 
From Dr. Stone we have also re- 
ecived ashort but a more general 
treatise upon dyspensia, which not 
only comprises “ Diseases of the 
Stomachandot Digestion,” butalso 
the “ History and ‘Treatment of 
those Affections of thé Liver and 
digestive Organs which occur in 
Persons whoreturn fromthe Eastor 
West Indies: with Observations on 
various Medicines, and particularly 
on the improper Use of Emetics.” 
In the midst of much desultory 
chit-chat we meet with some 
valuable remarks. Our author is 
a decided enemy to the use of 
digitalis, and objects to that of 
eastor oil from its frequent impu- 
rity. Yet he confirms the practice 
et Dr. Hamilton as to the benefit 
almost sure to result from purga- 
tives in most dyspeptic diseases, 
and especially in hypochondriasis 
and hemorrhage of the stomach. 
Gout may, in some measure, be 
regarded as a link in the same 
chain; and ftom the pen of the 
jate Dr. Hamilton, of Lynn Regis, 
we have received a posthumous 
treatise, which, thouch little im- 
bued with the spirit or science of 
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modern chemistry or physiolagy, 
is highly respectable in retard tu 
the facts it contains, and the mods 
of practice it offers. The author 
was a severe Vict™m at one period 
of his life to this cruel scourge, 
and to the last an occasional suf: 
ferer from its returns: but, both 
in his own person and in others, he 
uniformly found the  podaeral 
paroxysms pass off with compara. 
tive ease and brevity by the use 
of bleeding, calomel with opium, 
catharties freely employed, topical 
blistering, and, if not refrigerant 
applications, at least keeping the 
part perfectly cool, and free fromthe 
incumbrance of additional flannels. 
The other medical publications of 
the year, which are chiefly worthy of 
notice, are Dr. Reid’s * Treatiseon 
the Origin, Progress, Prevention 
and Treatment of Consumption ;” 
a work containing some sensible re- 
marks, but purposely envelo ded in 
Brunonian mysticism, and toomuch 
brocaded with the tinsel of fine 
writing. Observations on Abor- 
tion,” by Mr. Burns of Glasgow, 
for the most part well worth perus- 
ing by every one whose studies are 
chiefly devoted to the obstetric 
art; affording much that is nove}, 
and not alittle that. is interesting, 
but a good deal that is totally un- 
founded, or at least in direct op- 
position to the experience of other 
practitioners. Essay on the Dis- 
eases incident to Indian Seamen ot 
Lascars on long Voyages ;” by W. 
Hunter, A.M. &c. The disease 
here chiefly referred to is a peculiar 
species of anasarca; noticed very 
frequently in several vessels in the 
Company’s service in 1801, and 
which our author proposes to call 
anasarca cacotrophica. The ac- 
counts given both of this and the 
other maladies of the Lascar tribe 
are well drawn up from actual ob- 
servation: 
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servation: and the volume, which 
Was ess. it C scat, is high 
worthy of being c 

iad N iV 
lust: 


: 
renlated at home, 
i Surgeon: the whole 
ed by P ra es3 by ° VN ". Turns 


bull, M. &c.”” One of the neat. 
est me most complete com) pil tions 
we have ever met with: cle. ir in 


accurate in its intor- 
maiion, import: int and correct m 
its instructions, and elegant in its 
materia medica. We can conscien- 
tiously recommend it to every 
medical practitioner inthe service. 
This, however, is a praise which 
we cunnoc bestow on * The Naval, 
Military and Private Practitioner’s 
Amanuensis, Medicus et Chirurgi- 
cus,’ of * Ralph Cuming, M. D. 
X.N. Mec lic: il Superintendant of 
his M yesty ’s Nav al Hospital, An- 
tirua.”’ A more Hatulent, con- 
ceited pubtication, filed with pom- 
pous nothings, and interlarded with 
scraps of the most barbarous Latin, 
we have never met with, and trust 
we never shall, Dr. Cuming is 
also a Brunonian—and more deep- 
ly intoxicated with its ditFusible 
stimuli than his co-student Dr. 
Reid : “ (ther, savs he, opium, 
brat dy’, oleum menthe piperitidi: a 
and the volatile alka! iy 
] 


. ‘ *-* 
WS adtvision, 


Si hould al- 
Ways be at hand, when the — 
whether he be yor ing or old, | 
using azua frigida.”’ We wi 
commend the author to the use of 
aqua frigita alone, for at least the 
ensuing twelve moutlis 

U pon the subjects of prs actical 
surgery, and anatomy, whether 
human or compar. LIVE, we have re- 
ceived nota sing gle publication in 
the smallest degree entitled to 
notice, in the course of the entire 
year, if we except “Mr. Beil’s [Es- 

ays Which more properly apper- 
tain to or ir fourth chapter on litera- 
dure an i polite arts. 
Chemi loiry 
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has been nearly as. 


Lvicy 
several very 
papers inserted in the 
Transactions of scicatific societies, 
and which, consequently, do not 
belong to the present chapter. Dr. 
Wilson, however, has given us a 
useful and accurate “Analysis of 
the Malvern Waters,” issuing from 
the only mineral spring in our own 
country that ath ords carbonat ot 
soda; which, according totheexperi- 
ments betore u yOXt! sts inthe propor 
tion ot 5: grains in a gallon, very 


barren, if 
’ , 
Vaiuibdie 


we except 


oe , € ding the Cari bonat of 
n, Wl chis also hel. lin solution in 
the same waters. “These waters are 


found chiefly serviceable in dys- 
pepsia, urinary calculus, and all 
complaints io which powertul dix. 
retics are indicated. We have also 
to notice a new, enlarged, and 
much improved edition of Mr. 
Henry’s “Epitome ot Chemistry : 
and from the pen Mr. * 5S. 
Parkes, Manufacturme Chemist,” 
we have received a bulky octavo, 
entitled © A Chemteal Catechism 
for the Use of young People ; with 
copious Not s for the Use of the 
‘Teacher: to which are added a 
Vocabularyof chemical lerms,use- 
fui ‘ables, and a Chapter of amus- 
ing Experiments’ concerning which 
we shall only add, that if the reader 
be notinduced by perusing the utle 
to purchase it, he certainly wil not 
by an examination of the contents. 
“In an octavo volume, entitled 
Hg Cl Csreat-ritain, 
&c. John Williams, [Esq.”? we 
have w , at least, thinks 
as brew / guess al the supposed de. 
= ition which this climate has 
ndergoi 1¢ Within the last halt-cen- 
tury; together with a bold project 
for alter: 
us rain, dry 
«Al ple asure. 
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moister and colder than in former 
wras, chiefly upon a loose assertion 
of William of Malmsbury, who 
wrote in the twelfth century, that 
many parts of Gloucestershire and 

he Isle of Ely afforded as good 
vineyards as any of the provinces 
ot France. The assertion, how- 
ever, is so desultory and unsupport- 
ed by other testimony, that it is 
scarcely worth attention, much less 
entitled to become the foundation 
of so sublime and daring a project 
2° that now presented tous. Hav- 
ne, } ver, In this mainer es. 
tablished his fact, our author next 
proceeds to aecount for it by a 
reference to the diferent modern 
yAprovemients in agriculture, hortt- 
culiure, and canal navigation—-al- 
most every one of which, he tells us, 
is a wont or separate cause of the 
mischict complamed of. ‘1 attri- 
bute,” says he, “ the humidiiy, aad 
consequentiv coldness, of out mo- 
dern suminers, to the increased 
evaporating surface caused by the 
enclosing of the cpen fields and 
wastes: the mulittarious intersec- 
trons of them by tences, especially 
with hawthorn: to the increased 
luxuriance of our crops, by a gene- 
ral sysiem of tmprovement in the 
agricukure of the country: to these 
i may with propriety add the iate 
increase of pasturage, productive 
of a serious disproportion between 
that and tillage: to the numerous 
plantations, more especially of 
foreign trees, and such whose ex- 
haling power is prodigiously great; 
and the immense bodies of nearly 
stagnated water in the numerous 
canals that have been cut within the 
assigned period.’* Now, admitting 
that the nature of the climate has 
actually changed, and changed toe 
for the worse, a very slight glance 
at the state of the country at present 
and fitty years ago, will suticiently 
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prove, that, whatever may have 
been the causesof such a change, the 
circumstances here referred to have 
not been so. In consequence of 
the general introduction of land- 
draining, almost all our stagnaut 
marshes and swampy moors have 
disappeared ; and notwithstanding 
the increase of our canals, we cer- 
iainly have not a tenth part of the 
surface of stagnant waters now 
that we had at the former period. 
Our antient and almost immeasur- 
able forests have in like manner 
yielded to the plough and the axe : 
and the high price of corn has of 
late years metamorphosed a very 
great proporiionof our pasturelands 
back again into arable; while we 
believe that the larer part of our 
inclosed wastes hus been appropri- 
ated to tillage rather than to grass. 
But we cannot dwell upon the sub- 
ject. We proceed theretore to state 
in few words the plan here propos- 
ed to call back the climate to the 
elysium of former times, so that 
every Englishman may be enabled, 
in the literal sense of the terms, to 
‘* sit under his vine and hts fig-tree 
with delight :” and this consists in 
revarding as nuisances, and conse- 
quently in annulling without loss 
ot time, almost every improvement 
which is the pride of modern 
phytology : in diminishing our 
harvests, our canals, and our en- 
closures; in giving an ampler 
range to the strides of free uncul- 
tivated nature, which may be re- 
garded as the negative part of the 
proposal ; and, with respect to that 
which may be called its positive 
part, in a regular series of electri- 
fying mills, established at certam 
distances throughout the British 
empire, armed with adequate ma- 
chinery for diffusing a sufficient 
portion of positive electron through- 
out the vaporous regions of the 
atmosphere , 
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atmosphere ;”’ of which, one or two, 
our author conjectures, mizhi be 
sufficient tor every couniy; ina 
similar series of pluvetl mills con- 
structed upon “a process Lhe re- 
verse ot this,” which would uct as 
an universal shower-batn, and en- 
able us “ to precipiiate the aqueous 
yarticles at our pleasure 3’ and iast- 
ly in establishing “a board ot 
metearolory,” which “should be 
united with other agricultural es- 
tablishments for conducting the 
process ;” in which “the machinery 
should be made to act simultane 
ously and under télegraphie signals ; 
otherwise one county ‘would be coun- 
teracitag another. And no at- 
tempt should be mace to effect 

change in the weather, except in those 
inst ances where there can be no 
doubtoft the etficacy of such change, 
whether it should be fir far or 
rain.” We haveonly to propose, 
by way of addition, that the com- 


mivee-room tor this board of 


meteorology be bualt in tx »atore. 
said enaies ‘sions’? them. 
" . _ ostiee 
selves; and that John Willams, 
CSq. be appointed architect Wp? 
this oceasion, ard chat the machi. 
nery be then set to work with all 
possib le ST* “ed. 


The very valuable pamphlet of 


sir Joseph Banks on the blight or 
mildew of wheat, noticed m our 
last number, has been commented 
upon and scrutinized by various 
agriculturists. ‘The hypothesis, we 
believe, has generally been appro’ 

ed, though it has en sucka 
some opposition; but, what ts of far 
more consequence than any thing 
else, the important fact it was 
meant todevelop, namely,that the 
most mildewed wheatis asusetul for 
seed, and m: ly be as determin: itely 

emploved as the fattest and most 
glossy, has been denied by no one, 
so far as our remarks have extend- 

l 


ed. In comparison with this most 
Importaut discovery, all the rest is 
«but leather and pruncilo.” ‘The 
stoutest Opponent of the right ho- 
nourable author is = ha age 
Who, ina em te t designed as 
answer fo sir Jo c ns. heer Vv. ws ODS, 
has pabli hed peri * Observations 
on the Mildew 3”? inwhieh he con- 
jectures, and so far we belteve cor- 
rectly, that the mildew ts not a 
primary but a — disease : 
i Other wor me ' ut the parasitic 
fungus which produces tt, — 
a posite ‘dand ; 2 ati ig m the str. LW’, 
or even the earlier sci ot the 
plant, would not be able to obtain 
a livelihood, or at least to thrive 
there, if the grass or straw were 
not weakened by some previous 
disease. ‘This disease he s supposes 
to arise from a morbid secretion in 
pl int, occasioned by a sudden 
variation in the temperature of the 
atmosphere, and especially from 
extreme cold to vieient heat: and 
he arr: nges the svils most likely to 
alliow of such morbid secretion 
from such pono variation, and 
conseq iently most productive of 
miidew, tito the following scale, 
the first cnumerated being that 
chiefly predisposing to the disease: 
peat or moor; 2%. calcareous; 3. 
sand; 4& grav earth (asoil, how- 
ever, not very accuratcly explain- 
ed); 5.clay. Further observation 
upon this important subject are 
still necessary. Reasoning from 
mimal physiology, we are cer 
sales inclined to think, and have 
so expressed ourse!) ves already, that 
not only the us ilago (smut or black- 
mild w) but other diseases of 
similar p; a ic kind, as albivo, 
(wiite -milde vy) a spectes affecting 


other plants, and especially the 
tussilago, fafara, and bumu'us 
(or common h p,) as also rubigo 
(rust or red-mildew,) so frequent- 


ly 
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ly found on wheat, oats, and 
even the berberts cus thoréta, and 
rhamnus catbharticus, are secondary 
diseases alone, and only exist in 
consequence of a weakly constitu. 
tion of the plant in its earliest siage. 
We know that intestinal worm 
will not live in the stomach of a 
healthy child whose gastric juice 
isof due quant @ and potency, and 
we have no reason to believe that 
such parasitic plants as mucor, 
ciysiphe, and a@ciciim, the com- 
non fungi we apprehend in the 
cases now befure us, would be more 
dificult of destruct ion by the living 
principle of the plant on which 
they fix, if in a state of perfect 
heaith, than the tania by the action 
ot 2 healthy stomach. 

Mr. W. Smith, who has been 


empk rnyed in the character of en- 


gineer and mineralogist by the 
duke of Bedtord, Mr. Coke, and 
several other eminentagreult urists, 


has pubh hed a thin octavo vo'ume 
ot & © bserva tions on the Utility, 
Form and Management of Waste 
Meadows, and the Drai ine aad 
Trrigating Pe mait-b OP 5 “e whi ch does 
him: no small degree ef credit. It 
gives a plain account of various 
and very extensive improvements 
im this branch of agricultural 
engineering, conducted under his 
own superintendence, which are 
well worth a'tending to by all who 
possess landed estates under similar 
disadvantages. Mr, Smith evmees 
much skill inhis profession, and his 
well-directed labours seem to ensure 
anenormous profit to his employers. 
“An Accovnt of some Lyperte 
ments for drilling and protecting 
Turnips : by the Rey. T. C. Mun- 
nings.”’ ‘This is a very usetul 
treat se, and especially to the Nor- 
folk farmer, for whose benent it is 
chietly intended. No plant suifers 
more than the turnip from its pe- 
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culiar delicacy, as well 
first makes its appearance, as when 

stacked for winter-stock ; a varicty 
of grubs and other predatory 1 p- 
tiles producing ¥ aren it mischief in 
the former case, and severe 
stili more extensive ruin ip 


9 ‘ 
Woer + 
nif 


frosts 


tne late 


ter. ‘To give the tum.) every 
advantage and every protection, 


Mr. Munnines 1 ecommeuds deep 
ploughing, dyill. scWing ins ead of 
broadcast, and the c en wus nce of 
such anumber of rows at 


al C ile 
stderable distance from each other, 
as may be sufficient tor the winter. 


stock—which are to be co mplevly 
moulded up, so as to b'd douiance 
tothe utmost severiiy of weatl er, 
by the introduction of a 
plough intothe in 
whieh wil the ip. 
pearance of two-furrow-work, or 
and batks. He thinks it, how- 
ever, still more advisable, and this 
may be done ‘ nere the drill has 
not been employed, that the plants 
thus designe dto outlast the winter 
should be transp! tuted mto furrows 
already preparcd tor them, a 
the ricges shoveled 
over them up to the very top—a 
a which a single labourer will 
be able to efiect in the prop rtion 
of two acres m three days ; and 
the expense of the whole ot which 
will be amply repaid by the pre- 
servation ot the t nips against a 
perk di in which the grazier will be 
scarcely obtain any e'her 
provender, and by theamelioration 
of the soll itself, by being expo ed 
ona | iryer surf; Mees m co 
of its additional il plo ugh MINS, and 
high ridges, to the a ction “ol Le 
irost, ; og 

Dr. Alderson nis published a 
useful little tract “On the [mprove- 
ment of poor Soils; which was 
lately read in the Holderness Ag t. 
cultnral Society, in reply to the tol 
ss lowly 
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igwing question; “ What is the 
best method ot oaltin: ating and im- 
proving poor soils where lime and 
manure cannot be had?” ‘The 
foundation on which our author 
proceeds isrational ; his directions 
are easy and practic: able ; and the 
instances he adduces of success 
such as cannot fail of stimulating 
to similar exertions. 

From the pen of an anonymons 
«“ Lincolnshire Grazier” we have 
rece'ved the ; second edition ot a 
useful compilation under the tule 

“The Complete Graaicr, or 
Farmer and Ci utle- dealer’s Assist- 
ant.” It undertakes to give the 
best adyice upon all subjects con- 
nected with husb: andry,in a plain 
and concise manner; and upon the 
whole it is not often that it tails in 
its undertaking. We have also re- 
ceived from the pen ot Mr. John 
Lawrence, of whose “ General 
Treatise on Cattie’ we have for- 
merly spoken with respect, an oc- 
tavo volume entitled “The Modern 
Land Steward ;”? in the course of 
whichthe chief daties and functions 
of stewardship are tairly considers 
ed andeaplaised, and regarded in 
their several reiations to the inter- 
ests of the landlord, the tenant, and 
the community at large. We can 
recommend this work as an able 
compilation from prior writers, 
and as abounding with many valu- 
able and origins al hints upon practi- 
cal georgics. 

Oi provincial statements of agri- 
culture we have not had more 
than three or four published in the 
course of the year; and these are 
almost exclusively confined to 
Nor:h Britain. From Dr. Smith’s 
“ Geneval View of the Agriculture 
of the County of Argyle,”? we 
learn that very little of modern im- 
provement of any kind has yet shed 
is benignant intHuence upon this 


district: very little arable land, 
and a prodigious proportion ot 
waste, and that upon every farm— 
few inclosures—tarley grown chief- 
ly—wheat neglected, and turnips 
scarcelyknown. "Though abound. 
ing with bays, creeks an 
and chiefly thriving by its fisheries; 
no plaatations of wood, valuable as 
timber must necessarily be on this 
account, and the timber actually 
employed princip: Uly brought from 
Wales and Norway. ‘he ploughs 
are home-made—so heavy a 
clumsy that the weight alone i 
draught enough for a single horse ; 
and hence tour horses and a leader 
are generally employed even upon 
tae lichte st soils. ‘I'he harrows are 
usual! y constructed in the rudest 
manner imaginable ; the teeth be- 
mg of timber, scarcely ever of iron, 
and the instrument being still in 
some places barbarously tied on 
he horse’s tail ‘The cottages 
wretched almost beyond descrip- 
tion, low, narrow, dark, damp and 
cold ; sc.irce ‘ly al rood tf; arm-house 
through. yt the encire county, and 
not an edifice entnied to notice exe 
cept the duke of Argyle’s pal: ice 
at Inverary. T'lax is one of the 
articles commonly cultivated ; and 
the soil is so well adapted to it, that, 
were this article attended to as it 
ought to be, it might alone prove 
more valuable than the mines of 
Potori. “ When the crop is tolera- 
bly good, the produce of a single 
acremay be estimated at15/. on the 
field ; at 20/7 when it comes from 
the mill; at GO when spun into 
yarn ; tnd at more than 1004, when 
wrought into cloth and _ bleached. 
‘Thus a thousand acres (alonc)— 
which would be but forty to every 
parish on the continent (county, ) 
would yield materials for a yearly 
produce of 100,000/2 and, it 
should have been added, the whole 
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of these materials might be com- 
pleted within the range of the 
county itself. The value of the 
fisheries might with a little atten- 
tion and improvement be quadru- 
pled; yet af their actual worth we 
may form avery favourable esti- 
mate, from our author’s calculation 
that the herringsalone caught mere- 
ly at Lochfine in 1794 and 1795, 
yielded more than 40,000/. each 
year. At this period, however, 
they produced above their com- 
mon average. Of the other pro- 
vincial fishes the chief are trout and 
salmon. ‘lhe entire rental of the 
county amounts to nearly !0,000/. ; 
the proprietors half a century back 
were about two hundred; the es- 
tates are now larger and in fewer 
hands, and the proprietors do not 
exceed a hundred and fifty-six. 
Totransfer a patrumonial possession 
was formerly esteemed a reproach ; 
by the frequency of the practice in 
Jate years the reproach no longer 
exists. This agricultural view af- 
fords the most evident proofs of 
correctness and of personal obser- 
vation: yet we trust, if compared 
with the state of Argyleshire at 
the present moment, it wil be found 
to fallfar below the improvement 
it has actually attained: for though 
drawn up for the consideration of 
the Board of Agriculture, it consists 
of a survey of at least ten or per- 
haps twelve yearsago. ‘The spirit 
ot agriculturalimprovement, which 
has recently pervaded Britam at 
large, has been more consp:cuous 
inthe North than in the South, 
and we can scarcely bring ourselves 
toconceive that Argyleshire alone 
has continued uninfluenced by the 
beneficial contagion. 

A “ General View of the Agricul- 
ture of the County of Clydesdale” 
is given us by Mr. Johu Naismith. 
Lik> the former vaw, it is drawn 
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up for the consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture; and, like 
that too, it affords us upon the 
whole but a gloomy and depressing 
prospect, notwithstanding many 
improvements which have avowed. 
ly been introduced of late years. 
Clydesdale, betier known perhaps 
by the name of Lanarkshire, js 
about a third as large as Argyle- 
shire; the latter containing in land 
and water nearly a million and 
half of acres, the former not quite 
halfa million. Its subsoil, in almost 
every direction, and throughout 
ereat part of each of itsthree wards 
or grand divisions, is an almost in- 
tractable and permanently grow- 
ing peat. Through this no water 
can filter, land-draining is render- 
ed extremely difficult, and the tardy 
process of exhalation in wet seasons 
is alone trusted to, or nearly so, 
for a removal of the superfluous 
and destructive moisture. Upon 
the whole, these peat mosses seem 
at present to occupy nearly a third 
part of the entire extent of the 
county ; they are incessantly accu- 
mulating; have already, by! the 
cold and humidity they ever imtro- 
duce intothe atmosphere, destroy- 
eda great proportion of those ex- 
tensive forests, principally ot oak, 
for which Clydesdale seems for- 
merlyto have been famous; and by 
their insidious encroachment on 
the arable soil, have curtailed the 
whole, and rendered much ot 
what even now remains scarcely 
worth cultivating. ‘The grand at- 
tention, therefore, of the Clydes- 
dale ruralist should be to resist 
sO inveterate an enemy ; and the 
success which has accompanied an 
admirable project of Mr. Jota 
Smith of Ayrshire, whose name 
we record with heartfelt satisfac : 
tion, amidst the pafres patria of 
North Britain, P wet stiniulate 
every 
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every man toa similar system of 
conduct. Hehas very! largely in- 
troduced the use of See and has 
_. by incontrovertible: and CX- 
tensive expermments, that the appli- 
cation he ‘this substance to moss has 
been able to convert the mossy and 
inert sou intoa soil of the most 
Jusuriant fernhty ; and is at this 
moment growing large and thrifty 
a, ol difierent @rasses In situa- 
tions that w : formerly looked at 
with disgust, er regarded as al- 
tovether intractable. — By these 
and other methods we have occa- 
sionally pointed out or alluded to, 
we trust the Clydesdale agricul. 
turist may yet be able to obtain 
one of thenoblest triumphs thatean 
fa'l to the lot of m: n—that of sub- 
duing the thiiftless and mveterate 
sorl chat sa uy sunds him, of convert- 
ing the landof famme int at gard. n 
of juxuitance P and of maki ig the 
wilderness smg aloud for joy. The 
mine. of Lanarkshire are a source 
of much opulence ; in coals, iron, 
lead and lime, ways ire calculated 
to produce a yearly income of 
191,5007. : of ‘hy is the coals alone 
yield 312,000/., and of course af- 
ford by iar the highest source of 
wealth ; while lime, which is con 
siderably the lowest, brings to the 
common mineral stock not more 
than 14,0002. But the chief reve- 
nue of the county ts derived trom 
its cotton-manulfact ries, and its 
central trade at Clasgow : the cot- 
ton-manuiactories occupy nearly 
half the handsof the entire county, 
and the city of Glasgow is the 
great mart of this and of every 
other commodity it produces, 
We may here notice, as reterring 
to an important though a distant 
part of the British empire » Mr. 
Colebrook’s “ Remarks on the 
Husbandry and internal Commerce 
of Bengal,”? which have lately 
1806, 
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reached us, and were repudlished 
at Calcutta i in ISOs, from a treatise 
on the same subject in 1708 but 
which in their san ent form ure en- 
riched with a variety of new and 
hirhly interesting “ievaties ‘ 
From the best ind most accurate 
means ot calculation, derived trom 
the pagent auvaber of husbandmer 

holding leases, and of artificers pay- 
ing ground-rent, in conjunction 
with the average consumption ot 
food—for we have here no regular 
census, no registers of births, mar- 
riages or deaths—our author con- 
cludes that Bengal, including the 
province of Benares, comprises 
twenty-seven millions of inhabit- 
ants; and vast as this population 
may appear w hen compared with 
that of the paramount or mother- 
country, we by no means think: it 
excessive ; having lately perused 
other tables drawn up with con- 
siderable judgement, which raise 
it to not less than thirty millions. 
This immense multitude is, for 
the most part, supported by har- 
vests that are almost spontancous, 
for nothing can be conceived more 
unattended to than agricultural 
concerns in B i ‘als and were Na- 
ture not so bountiful in her pro- 
ductions, either the inhabitants 
must labour under an almost per- 


petual famine, aor PXETCIS a Ge- 
| ae © | 


: , — ; . 
gree of skill and industry of which 
they rive no example at present. 


In truth, the Bengal husbandman 
has but little stimulus to industry : 
for a system of greater wretched- 
ness, Oppression and uncertainty, 
was never acted .vpen nor devised 


even in Ireland; to whose system 


of progressive tyranny it approxi- 
mics more closely than to any 
otuer agricultural codeor practices 
we are acquainted with. The re- 
venues of the state are chiefly farm- 
ed by Zemindars at certain annual 
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sums for ceitain extents of terris 
tory; these, first of all, collect 
the whole they are able to lay their 
hands ony and deposit the surplus 
in their own coffers; tor though, 
us is sometimes the case, they agree 
with the government to collect 
certain sums, and receive out of 
such sums a stipulated salary as 
the reward of their labour, seldom 
indeed is it that they limit them- 
selves to such stipulation; next, 
there ts 2 perpetual display er hitbit- 
ed of extortion on the part of the 
landlord, and fraud on that of the 
tenant, connected with cach other 
by the most indefinite and insecure 
tenures: asthe former, however, 
exerts the utmost rapacity over the 
fatter, so the latter plays the sub- 
tyrant over an inferior tenantry, 
among whom he fritters out and 
re-lets the land he has hired in the 
gross. These last are the real cul- 
tivators, and the rent exacted of 
them is usually half the produce in 
kind, ora sum of money equal to 
it. kt often happens, moreover, 
that the cultivator, when he has 
obtained his fragment of a farm, 
has no property with whieh to 
stock it and procure implements. 
These, too, are to be had however ; 
but theaccommodatorexpects twen- 
ty-five per cent forall he advances 
even if the loan be repaid at the 
ensuing harvest, and fifty per cent 
if postponed to any period beyond 
it. The same pillage is pursued 
through every class ; for the cults 
vator, thus preyed upon by those 
above him, preys in an equal de- 
cree upon the labourer below him. 
To every ploughman he allots, as 
a part of his wages, a small plot 
of his own land to be cultivated at 
the ploughman’s leisure; and trom 
the profits of such a cultivation he 
extorts, by way of rent, the same 
proportion that is extorted of liim- 


self ; in other words, half jts pte. 
duce. Under such a miserable 
system ot robbery upon robbery it 
is imposstble that agriculture oy 
any other art er science could 
thrive: here are tew mclosures, no 
knowledge of a rotation of crops, 
miumture never resorted to except 
for the growth of the sugar-cane, 
poppy, and other costlier plants ; 
implements the most wretched and 
clumsy ; reads almost impassable, 
andheavvawkwardwainsthat could 
not be dragged without difficulty 
onthe best highways inthis country, 
whilst the numerous navigable 
streams that fall into the Ganges 
every direction are never made 
use of. The chief articles of com. 
merce are the sugar-cane, tobacco, 
opium and cotton. Silk and the 
silk-worm have for the most part 
travelled into ether countries, and 
especially the warmer and more 
southerly of Europe. Indigo has 
lately been revived, and is now 
become a considerable article of 
trade throughout the whole of 
Bengal. Labour is from six to 
ten umes cheaper here than in the 
West Indies, the wants of the na- 
tives being so few, and their desires 
so easily satisfied. ‘The whole 
history tends to prove, and that in 
the clearest and most convincing 
manner, that were the trade to 
India thrown open, instead of be- 
ing contined toa single company, 
it would afford, by rebound, a 
fand of industry and wealth to 
Great Britain at once incalculable 
and inexhaustible. 

Nearly connected with the sub- 
ject before us, we shall notice ar 
excellent translation of a very ex- 
cellent little work of M. Camus, 
“On the Teeth of Wheels, Pintons, 
&e.”? The object is to show that 
in. mill-work, clock-work, and 


similar machinery, much of the 
ease 
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bace with wh'ch one wheel works 
upon another depends upon the 
form of their respective teeth or 
cogs; which, when long-used and 
constructed of wood, are generally 
found to assume a particular curve 
in consequence of repeated action 
and reciprocal adjustment. ‘This 
then should Seem to be the direct 
form pointed out by nature, as the 
best we can ever employ, and 
which it should be our constant en- 
deavour to copy. M. Camus, in 
the treatise betore us, undertakes 
to trace out the principle, and gives 
rules for the accomplishment of 
this objett, as well as for ascer- 
taining what ought to be the num- 
ber and size of the cogs in propor- 
tion to the diameter of the wheel. 
He takes it for granted, as the 
ground-work of his calculations, 
that the epicycloidal curve is that 
assumed by nature, and upon this 
basis calculates all his propositions. 
It is probable that his conjecture ts 
nearly correct ; itis, at least, suffi- 
ciently true for every mechanical 
operation ; and the principle, when- 
ever carried into practice, cannot 
fail of imparting an ease and gla- 
brity of action to every kind of 
machinery which it can never ac- 
yiire otherwise. 

“A ‘Treatise of Mechanics, the- 
oretical, practical and descriptive: 
by Olinthus Gregory, of the Royal 
Military Academy,Woolwich. 8vo. 
2vols.” This is a work highly 
useful to the civil engineer—as con- 
taining both principles and prac- 
tice—the former well supported, 
and the latter exemplified by a 
description of a great variety of 
machinery actually employed (and 
with succe$s ) in many important and 
extensive concerns, or which weil 
deserves a trial, and has every 
chance cf success. ‘The first vo- 
lume is devoted to a theoretical 


view of the different branches of 
mechanical science—statics, dyna- 
mics, hydrostatics, hydrodynamics, 
pneumatics :—the second contains 
the practical application of the 
science; and cannot be perused 
without improvement. 

In the course of the year before 
us, Baron Masseres has added an- 
other volume, making the sixth, to 
his “ Scriptores Logarithmici ;” or 
collection of curious tracts on the 
nature and construction of loga- 
rithms, ‘These tracts are twenty- 
two in number, some written in 
Latin, others in English ; some the 
production of deceased, others of 
living authors. Why those origi- 
nally composed in Latin have not 
been bec ih into English, which 
they ought to have been, if thie 
work be designed for our own 
meridian chiefly or altogether, or 
those composed in English have 
not been translated into Latin, 
provided it be ehiefly intended for 
the continent, we are not informed. 
At present it will comparatively be 
but of little use in either view: for 
few foreign mathematicians are 
sufficiently acquainted with our 
own tongue to study fluxions in it, 
and not every English mathema- 
tician is sufficiently versed in Latin 
to pursue the object of his atten- 
tion ina Latin dress. In them- 
selves, however, the tracts aretruly 
valuable; and so far as we have 
perused them, there is scarcely any 
one that we could wish to have 
omiuted. The chief contributors 
are, the baron himself, Dr. Mackay, 
Mr. Frend, Mr. Manning, the late 
Dr. Robert Denison, Fermat, and 
Huygens. An arranged prospec. 
tus of the contentsof the volume 
is prefixed in the form of a preface, 
which occupies eighty-four pages 
of this bulky quarto; the body of 
the Work extends to nine hundred 
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and fifty-eight pages, making not 
less than a thousand and forty-two 
in the whole. 

Mr. Bonnycastle has furnished 
us with a “ Treatise on Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry ;” in an 
octavo volume, which may be 
profitably consulted by those who 
have made considerable proficiency 
in the science of logarithms, but 
has too little of the professional 
gradus tor a beginner. There is, 
in truth, a great want of order and 
precision in the entire arrangement 
ot the work, which is an almost 
inexpiable sin in a writer upon ma- 
thematical subjects ; the language 
is often incorrect, and the authors 
of the present day are treated with 
a contempt to which many of them 
are by no means entitled, notwith- 
standing their heterodoxy upon 
the score of infinite positives and 
negatives. 

Ar. Frend continues to supplv 
the rising generation with useful 
and entertaining Information upon 
the general science of astronomy 
by his “ Evening Amusements” — 
a small octavo volume, published 
annually, ta which @ variety of 
striking appearances in theheavehs, 
discoverable at distant evenings, 
for the current year, are accurately 
pointed out and accounted fo. 
Upon the volume now before us tt 
1s ustless to add any thing further 
than that tt possesses all the merit 
of that of last year, which was 
noticed by us with respect. 

“Tables of Simpte Interest, and 
of Commission, Brokerage, or Ex- 
change, at all the usual Rates per 
Cent. Constructed on a Plan en- 
tirely ne v, easy and mathematically 
accurate; to which is prefixed a 
complete Ready-reckoner, - and 

several new Tables, useful in com- 
mercial Operations. By William 
Stenhouse, accountant, F.A.S. FE.” 
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We have nothing to obiect to as 
to the accuracy of this title; the 
labour it announces is fairly ac. 
complished in the body of the book, 
which is an octavo of upwards of 
five hundred pages. In commer. 
cial concerns a work of this kind 
is of essential value ; it spares an 
immensity of time and labour that 
may beneficially be appropriated 
to other concerns. We have here 
the fractions of farthings, which, 
notwithstanding the superior exac- 
titude such a system of calculation 
displays, will often be tound, if we 
mistake not, as burdensome in ap- 
plication as it must have been in 
original adjustment. 

“‘l'ables for computing the 
Weight of Hay, Cattle, Sheep and 
Hogs, &c. by Measurement, with a 
comparative Table of the Weight 
used at Edinburgh to those in Use 
at Smithfield and elsewhere. By 
John Ainslie. 13 Plates, square.” 
‘The comparative table is, indeed, 
riven, and to a certain extent must 
have its use; but the calculations 
in the body of the book computed 
upon the Edinbureh value, in which 
city werghts and nicasures are 
equally different from those made 
use of in London, and this ma 
ratio that renders it difficult im 
many instances to designate the exe 
act “propo: tion, ihe Edinburgh 
pound, for example, without ade 
ducing otlier Instances, consisung 
of 171 ounces. In other respects 
these ‘L'ables will be found highly 
useful, and we can cordially ree 
commend a new edition of them, 
adapted in every respect to me 
British metropolis. The plates 
should certainly be added, which 
give amore perfect idea than can 
be’ obtained otherwise, of the 
usual method of ‘taking the gut 
of hay-stacks, pigs, cows and sheep. 


Mr. Derrick’s “ Memoirs of ‘the 
Rise 
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Rise and Progress of the Royal 
Navy” seem to rank in the present 
chapter rather than in any other. 
The numerous tables which ac- 
company the work appear to be 
calculated with accuracy, and to 
give a fair estimate of the number 
of ships and tonnage, &c. of their 
several classes at different periods, 
Our author commences the history 
of the British navy with the reign 
of Henry VII. It is generally, we 
believe, dated from that of Henry 
VIIL.; butas the former prince is 
well known to have been possest of 
one large ship, it certainly may be 
transferred to the period here 
proposed. Asa book of frequent 
reference we can cordially re- 
commend the publication. before 
us. 

All danger of invasion from 
the French coasts having been of 
late supposed to have ceased, the 
greater part of the attention which 

was antecedently bestowed on this 
subject has ceased with it; and we 
are no longer overpowered with 
those miscellaneous tracts on mill- 
tary and internal tactics, that at 





one time swarmed forth from the 
press, and which perhaps, from the 
change of the political horizon, 


may soon swarm forth again. On 
the present occasion we shall only 
notice a single anonymous octavo, 
entitled Observations on the 
Use of Light Armour.” This vo- 
lume ts intended to revive the old 
practice of wearing a body-fence 
called jakes, and which were no 
other than .quilted waistcoats, 
covered with narrow plates of thin 
iron, so intersected as to allow ot 
every muscular motion, The ra- 
pidity of modern tactics, which has 
made side-arms of more conse- 
quence than almost at any time, 
and which has so often plunged 
hostile division into close contact 
with hostile division, seems to have 
mide a revival of this defence an 
object of expediency. And though 
we cannot give much commenda- 
tion to the bombast and glittering 
style in which this book is written, 
we have at least thought the ob- 
servations it contains ” worthy ot 
propagation, and have noticed it 
accordingly, 
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CHAPTER III. 


MORAL anv POLITICAL, 


Containing History, Voyages, Travels, Politics, Ethics, Educaticn 


HE late disturbances and the 
present fermentation in Ire- 

land have fixed the general eye of 
mankind upon this part of the uni- 
ted empire for many years, and 
still prevent it from wandering. Its 
history and its politics, the moral 
disposition and religion of the mul- 
titude, have been examinedin every 


possible attitude, and in publica- 
tions of every shape and tendency. 
Stull the subject is by no means ex- 
hausted, and we are yet called to 
the consideration of new histories, 
and new politica! tracts. We shall 
commence this chapter with nott- 
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to the Accomplishment of the Union 
with Great Britain in 180], in 
two volumes, 8vo.”” This is a ju- 
dicious and convenient compen- 
dium of Irish history: the lan- 
guage is in general correct and 
pure, though occasionally characte- 
rized by the creation of new terms, 
andattempts at new modes of phras- 
ing. The political principles of 
our author lead him to a love of 
popular freedom and_ catholic 
emancipation: yet these principles 
are restrained within due bounds, 
and his loyalty is unimpeachable 
and satisfactory. The first volume 
opens with a geographica] sketch 
of the country; examines with 
much breyity the traditionary peri- 
ods of Druidism, and the earliest 
Christian missions, and treats with 
due contempt the wonderful le- 

ends which are generally crowded 
into this primeval epoch, and con- 
stitute its most prominent features. 
It proceeds in a steady and tempe- 
rate track through the Citferent 
centuries of real history, from the 
arrival of Robert Fitzstephen in 
Ireland, in 1170, and closes with 
the civil wars that devastated the 
country anterjor to the common- 
wealth. The whole of these trans- 
actions are divided into twenty-six 
chapters. The second volume be- 
gins with twenty-seven, and extends 
to chapter forty-seven. It traces 
the affairs of Ireland under the dis- 
creet administration of Henry 
Cromwell, a man, perhaps, of as 
much disinterestedness and public 
spirit, as his father was of selfish. 
ness and personal ambition; the 
restoration of the Stuert dynasty, 
accompanied with enormous confis- 
cations and popular commotions ; 
the confiscations ot the revolution, 
by which many families were re-in- 
statedin possessions that the restora- 
tion wrenched away from them; the 
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political animosities that divided 
the country through the period of 
American dlissentions and_hostili- 
ties; the influence of the French 
revolution on the feelings and in. 
clinations of the people; the entire 
scope of the measures which have 
been pursued to obtain catholic 
emancipation; the provincial and 
secret committees formed at differ. 
ent times to carry these measures 
into effect; and the influence pro. 
duced upon the hopes of the catho- 
lics by the accomplishment of the 
Union, with which great aud glori- 
ous event it closes. The two 
prime benefits which our author 
tells us were expected by the Irish 
nation as the immediate conse- 
quence of the unity of empire, 
were **a commutation of tithes, and 
the abolition of all political disabili- 
ties in catholics. By the former,” 
he continues, ‘¢ would agriculture be 
encouraged, violent discontents a- 
cainst the maintenance of the pro- 
testant clergy be banished, and the 
clerical character rendered move 
respectable. “The last consequence 
of commutation must be evident to 
all persons acquainted with the de- 
grading circumstance of wrangling 
for tithes, and enforcing their pay- 
ment on miserable peasants, to 
which the clergy are compelled by 
the present systems. By catholic 
enfranchisement would the union of 
the British people throughout the 
united kingdom be completed, 
and protestant ascendancy secured 
of the empire. ‘That measures of 
such prime advantage should be so 
long prevented by a spirit of nar- 
row policy, must be a matter of 
deep regret ; for when powers on 
the continent of Europe are, by the 
natural course of events, growing 
into enormous magnitude by the 
absorption of the weaker states, 
what have the British / /ands for the 
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preservation of their independence 
but their aqueous barriers, firm 
union at home, and a wholesome 
system of government, promotive 
particularly of ee the 
at source and only sokd founda- 
tion of national wealth for the 
maintenance of fleets and armies, 
To the Roman cathelic religion I 
am far from being a friend: it en- 
dungeons human reason, the only 
light with which we are furnished 
by our Creator for discriminating 
between real and fictitious revela- 
tion. Its intolerant spirit has far 
surpassed that of all others, even 
the Mahommedan. [or under 
what other system of worship can 
we find in history such courts of in- 
quisition, such national massacres, 
and such numbers with solemn 
formality burned alive for 2 mere 
difference of opinion? By 2 men- 
tal thraldom it has degraded the 
human species, and paralysed their 
industry! But the spirit of papal 
intolerance is broken: the revolu- 
tion of France has inflicted a mortal 
wound, Commixed with protest- 
ants, and vested cwith xo predominant 
power, the catholics are as good 
members of society as any other 
description of men whatever: a 
more kind-hearted and obiuging 
people than the catholics of Ireland 
I am persuaded can ne where be 
found, and I must confess that I feel 
for them a strong affection; nor can 
I entertain a dcubtot their inviolable 
attachment to British government, 
it they were once fully admitted to 
an unqualified participation of its 
benelits.””. We shall soon have oc- 
casion to advert to this subject 
more at large; aad shall at present 
only observe, that however attached 
to the Irish catholics our author 
appears to be, as well from princi- 
me as affection, he feels more than 
half afraid of wusting them not- 
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withstanding : for if his proposition 
be true, that it is only while they are 
“* wested with no predominant power, 
that the catholics are as good mem- 
bers of society as any other descrip- 
tion of men,” it must follow of ne- 
cessity, that the moment they are 
enabled by any meansto obtain pre- 
dominancy of power, they will ceaseto 
be as good members of society as 
other descriptions of men. With- 
out entering into the question or 
either side at present, we shall mere- 
ly remark, that we have not heard a 
stronger argument advanced by 
their enemies thin is here advanced 
by one of their advocates, tor con- 
unuing the restraints to which they 
have been so long subject. We 
believe it ts not this opinion, but 
one far less hostile towards them, 
that has thus far prevented, and ts, 


Sor some years, likely to prevent their 


shackles trom being loosed, and 
their emancipation rendered coim- 
plete. 

“ Journal of the Transactions 
in Scotland during the Contest be- 
tween the Adherents of Queen Ma- 
ry and those of her Son, 1570-1573, 
by Richard Bannatyne, Secretary 
to John Knox, Svo. p. 50." This 
is a cunous and important decu- 
ment. The peculiar situation of 
Bannatyne, while it rendered him 
inimical to the cause of this accom- 
plished princess, afforded hina abun- 
dant opportunities of acquiring mi- 
nute information upon subjects that 
must have been inaccessible to 
every one without the pale of the 
corps diplomit.que: and there is 
much reason to suppose that the 
work before us was drawn up with 
the express purpose, as we knew it 
was offered wiih the express wish, 
ot being printe.! Anong the memo- 
rials selected for publication by the 
general assembly of the kirk, soon 
atier the deuh of Knox. Our au- 
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thor, however, for some canse weare 
unacquainted with, did not succeed 
in his application 3 ; and it has hence 
remained as a manuscript authori- 
ty, to be consulted by all who are 
desirous, and have opportunity of 
plunging into the most genuine ar- 
chives of Scottish history. Intowhose 
care it wasat first committed we know 
not. ‘Towards the beginning of the 
last century it was in the possession 
on Robert Miln, and ie hand- 
‘rittig was generally supposed to 
ss Bann: itvne’s own: it be: irs cre- 
dible evidence of being a manu- 
script of his own era, if not his ac- 
tual autograph. In 1748 it was 
transferred to the advocate’s libra- 
ry, at Edinburgh, where it has con- 
tinued ever since, and has been ex- 
amined and quoted by Crawford, 
Goodall, and other historiographers. 
In its present state, however, it is 
im perfect, t he first ciahteen pages 
seine wanting: these a ‘e supposed 
to have opened with an account of 
the death of regent Murray, and 
perhaps with the circurastances of 
the murder the im- 
prudent mat Mary with 
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Dethwell; the rebellion that en- 
sued; the defeat of the Scottish 
queen 3 hei uNMprisonn eutat Loch- 


he Vill, and esc ve it to F nplahd, that 


immediately preceded this atroci- 
ty; and our editor, Mr. John Gra- 
ham Dalvell, has filled up the in- 
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of the Earl of Huntly, in 1376, 
3. Confession : the Earl of yen 
town, 1581. 4. Muti al Ac TLTCSe 
stons by the contending Factions: a 
document, in point of time, anterior 
to the three p re ceding, and exhibit. 
Ing oan anachronism that might 
easily had been avoided. 

“ Memoirs of the Life of C. Jonel 
Hutchinson, Governor of No: tings 
ham Castle, Town, &c. with o Tigis 
nal Anecdotes of many of the most 
distinguished of his Cotemp: wraries, 
and a summary Review ol Public 
A ffairs: written by his Widow, Lu. 
cy, Daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, &c. now 
first published from the original 
Manuscript, by the Rev. Juliu. Hur. 
chinson, 4to.” This isbyfarthe most 
valuable piece of natronal history 
that has reached us in the course of 
the year to which our labours are 
directed. It ts true that it blends 
private history with public ; but 
we cannot consent that it should 
on this account sink into a book of 
mere family biography: the excel. 
lent editor of the work, and de. 
scendant of its exemplary author, 
has well characterized it when he 
tells us that it chronologizes “a 
period most remarkabie m the Bri- 
tish annuals, written one hundred 
and fifty vears azo, by a lady ot 
birth, ot a most compres 
hich}y cultivated mind, 
Wl witness ot mitay of the 

scribes, and act! ve in se- 
ver) aoe them.” Thereisa moral 
and }iterary elegance and ex cellence 


inth emidstofe mpar: ative barbarity 
and rus lenesss a liberality of sentl- 
nent in the midst of bige try; an in- 
trepid honesty of heart in the midst 
tion and re ligious 
hypocrisy 5 a dilies cy and tenderness 
ot do ymestic fee ding iii th e midst e 
camp sand chao s—_which stamp ¢ 
memoirs that few 
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ethers "= boast, and no others ex- 
ceed. We have given the most 
pone proof we could offer of 
eur thorough persuasion. of their 
merit, by the ample extracts we 
have made from them in a prece- 
ding department of this volume : 
we beg the editor to accept our sin- 
cere thanks for the treat he has al- 
forded us, and we sincerely lament 
that they have thus long been se- 
cluded from the public eye. ‘They 
are a gem of inappreck ible value, 
ther regarded as national docu. 
‘eis or as specimens of polite lite- 
rature. It would beunjustinus not to 
add, that the originalautograph is at 
this moment in the editor’s hands. 
But literary merit, domestic vir- 
tue, and moral goodness, are not 
confined to any single political par- 
ty, dependent upon any individual 
set of diplomatic characters, or re- 
ligious Opinions: and we now al- 
lude to an anonymous, but, we be- 
lieve, authentic 
“ Orieinal Memoirs, written during 
the Great Civil War,” of which by 
far the larger part consists of me- 
moirs of sir Henry Slingsby, writ- 
ten by himself, and containing a to- 
lerably fair, and very interesting 


account of the facts and manners ot 


the times in which he lived and 
suffered, Sir Henry Slingsby was 
a man of a warm and honest he “art, 
and an unquenchable perseverance 
ia the cause of the Stuart dynasty : 
yet by mterm urriages he was closely 
connected with the chief families of 
the opposite party ; por hence, not- 
withstanding his frequent attempts 
to gain over the otlicers of the dil- 
ferent castles in which he was suc- 
cessively contined, and to which 
in consequence of a communication 
of these various tamperings to 
the protector, he was successively 
transferred he was not brought to 
his tial till nearly three years after 


publication ot 
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his arrest, which was at Hull, in 
1655. Cromwell was afraid of 
juries, as well he might be; and 
hence he had the andacity to in- 
vent another sort of tribunal, which 
he called, the bigh court of justice, in 
Which the commissioners, chosen 
from his own crectures, inited the 
characters of judges and jurors. It 
wasbeforethis courtsir Heury Siin ‘. 
sby wasarraigned: hed nied itsjurise 
diction, and “U: emanded a tridl by 
jury. His Jemand was net com- 
pi ‘d with ; he 1@ was tried before the 
high court, May 25, 165%, found 
malty of hiyh treason, and, on June 
Sth, beheaded on ‘Lower Hl :—a 
sentence to which he submitted 
with much fortitude. Elis remains 
were deposited ina chapel belonging 
to his family, in the church at 
Knaresborough. The other arti- 
cles in the collection betore us are 
of less mterest. ‘They 
«“ Memoirs of Capt. John Hodgson, 
of Coalley-Hall, near Halifax,” 
contunmg a narrative of his perse- 
c itions in consequi necol the Resto- 
ration, as Well as of the movements of 
the Pp irhamentary arm . anterior to 
this event, in dope 1 be — led 
a company but the style ts coarse 

and the manner uninviting. ‘The 
additional papers are official docu. 
ments respecting Cromwell’s cam- 
paign in Scot land. The ‘se, aS Te. 
cords of authorits vy, may be of service 
to the histo ran, but few besides 
the historman will ever peruse them. 
“ History of the Campaign of 
1805, in Germany, Italy, tie Ty- 
rol, &c. by Wytham Burke, d5vo.” 
‘Lhe short but important series of 
transactions that first put Germany 
into the hands of Bonaparte; that 
enabled him, by a single maneuvre, 
to swallow up the grand army of 
Austria; to ceIze possession ot its 
capital within three wecks from the 
commencement of the campaign ; 
within 
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within three weeks more to spread 
his victorious career from the 
Rhine to the Bug; and within 
two months to overthrow the re- 
mainder of the Austrian forces, 
concentrated and united with the 
grand army of the Russian em- 
pire ;—offers us a train of events 
that we shall in vain look for in 
any other part of universal histo- 
tory: the present war, indeed, 

ives us something of a parallel ; 
“ excepting on its outset, the ca- 
reer of Bonaparte was by no means 
so rapid, though on its close his 
moderation to Prussia has been less 
distinguished than that to Austria. 
To investigate the springs and 
causes of so wonderful a success 
on the part of the French, is to 
engage in an important, but an 
arduous undertaking. Mr. Burke, 
in the history before us, has point- 
ed out some of them; but there 
are yet several which seem total- 
ly to have escaped his attention, 
and others to which he has at- 
tached too litth moment. His 
book is, indeed, written more for 
general information than for pro- 
fessional study; it is statistic ra- 
ther than military, and pictu- 
resque and illustrative rather than 
statistic. It is probable that the 
rapid conquest a Austria depend- 
ed, in a great degree, on the su- 
pineness of the inhabitants, and 
their total indifference to the ex- 
isting dynasty: but Prussian Po- 
land did not fall so easily, al- 
though the same cause not only 
existed, but to an infinitely great- 
er effect; and it was expected 
that the inhabitants would have 
flocked to the French standard 
with universal acclamation. If 
the people were cold, and cold 
they undoubtedly were even to 
the freezing point, the army was 
eostupt, and the prince misguided. 
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Under such circumstances, half the 
ordinary courage and half the 
ordinary skill of Bonaparte would 
have been sufficient to have com. 
manded success : every thing com- 
bined in his favour; and brilliant 
as was his triumph, it was achieved 
rather by the enemies he had to 
oppose than the army he had to 
lead forward. 

Mr. Bigland has adapted, by a 
second and enlarged edition, ‘his 
“ Letters on the Modern History 
and Political Aspect of Europe,” 
to the meridian of the present 
hour. We have now sixteen let- 
ters, of which the first is intro- 
ductory: the second divides Eu. 
rope into three primary powers, 
Vrance, Russia, and Britain; va- 
rious secondary powers, into which 
class he has transterved Spain, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Sweden, and 
multitudes that are altogether de- 
pendent. We are next carried, in 
letter mi, to St. Domingo, and then 
back again, in letters vi, vii, viii, ix, 
and x, to Prussia, Italy, Spam, and 
Portugal, In letter xi, we re-cross 
the Atlantic, and are cailed to a 
soporific discourse upon the predis- 
posing causes of an ultimate and 
necessary separation between all 
large and powertul colonies and their 
parent country. In letter x1, we 
are hurried back again, though not 
by the North-west passage, to Rus- 
siae In letter xiii, we visit Den- 
mark; and in letters xiv, xv, and 
xvi, make an agreeable excursion 
up the Mediterranean to Egypt, 
on whose shores we cast anchor 
for the last time, and are allowed 
to idle our hours away as long as 
we please. The work is pleasantly 
written, and the author shews him- 
self sufficiently acquainted with 
modern politics for the purpose he 
has undertaken: yet a little more 
method would have given tt additu- 
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onal value, notwithstanding the de- 
sultory character under which ‘t 
shelters itself ; for order is as con- 
sistent with a series of letters as a 
series of mathematical problems. 
Thesurrender of Buenos Ayresto 
general Beresford, and the attention 
which was hence called towards 
the South American continent, in 
the way of general trade and poli- 
tics, have not produced such a va- 
riety of publications as we expected. 
In fact, in neither of these lines 
have we met with any thing worthy 
of notice; and, from the late events 
that have occurred, the subject is 
now likely to be resigned to a 
deeper oblivion than ever. In 
the way of chorography, or 
travels, we have met with but 
one attempt, and that a most 
barren and meagre account indeed, 
but still welcome for want of a 
better. This account consists of 
“Travels from Buenos Ayres, by 
Potosi to Lima,’”’ hastily drawn up 
by M. Anthony Zachariah Helms, 
after his return from this settle- 
ment, in which he had for three 
years (from 1788 to 1792) resided 
as superintendent of the mines, and 
inserted in Zach’s German Ephe- 
meris. ‘Toe this compendious no- 
tice che anonymous translator has 
added a sufficient body of annota- 
tions and topographical descrip- 
lions to expand it to the size of a 
moderate dyodectma, numbering a 
hundred and eighty pages. From 
this statement we learn that Buenos 
Ayres contains a population of 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants ; 
Saltz, situate on the river Arias, of 
nearly ten thousand ; and Potost,ofa 
hundred thousand, including slaves. 
That from Buenos Ayres to Potasi 
is sixteen hundred and seventeen 
geographical miles, communicating 
by passable roads, and tolerabiy 
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furnished post-houses: that the 
royal mines of the kingdom of La 
Plata are most miserably and igno- 
rantly worked: that they produce 
at present a revenue of four millions 
and a half of piastres; and that if 
they were worked as they ought to 
be, “ if all the veins of ore were 
sougne for, and wrought with but 
moderate skill and diligence, this 
kingdom alone might yield every 
year twenty, and even thirty mil- 
lions of piastres.”” Lima, the capi- 
tal of Peru, is agreeably described, 
and represented as a most delight- 
ful and desirable situation, were it 
not tor the tremendous earthquakes 
to which it is so subject, and on 
account of which the inhabitants 
do not venture to build their houses 
move than a single story high. For 
the rest the reader must consult the 
volume itself. The appendix is a 
useful compilation, 

“‘ Notes on the West Indies, by 
George Pinckard, M.D. &c.’’ 3 vol, 
Svo. ‘These notes, as we learn 
from the continuation of the title. 
page, which might have answered 
all the purposes of an introductory 
chapter, “ were written during the 
expedition under the command of 
thelate gen. sir Ralph Abercrombie ; 
including observations on the Island 
of Barbadoes, and the Settlements 
captured by the British troops upon 
the coast of Cuinea: likewise re- 
marks relating to the Creoles, and 
Slaves of the western Colonies, and 
the Indians of South America, with 
ocezsional Hints regarding the Sea- 
soning, or Yellow Fever, of hot Cli- 
mates.” ‘he paticnt reader may 


here glean entertainment and tn. 
struction, but the ground over 
which he must toil is, too frequent- 
ly, bare and unthrifty, with scarcely 
the appearance of a single husk, 
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writes directly from the’ scehery 
around him: there is a candour m 
his narration to which we can im- 
plicitly trust, aad a benevolence in 
his feelings which interests us warm- 
ly inhts fate. But Dr. Pinckard is 
unfortunately not content with 
being a mere narrator af facts :— 
he is perpetually endeavouring to 
combine with this character those 
of a sentimentalist and of a classic : 
almost every description ts termina- 
ted withastring ofreflectionsthat are 
as pathetic as the elitter.of tine lan- 
guage and false imagery can make 
them, and almost every reflection ts 
interwoven with scrapsof what would 
have been latinity, hadnot theauthor 
totally forgotten, notonly hissyntax, 
but even hisdeclensions and conju- 
gations. We have scarcely space 
for references, but will just hint to 
him, against another edition of this 
work, which we should like to see 
inanabridged form, that it was some 
time before we understood what he 
means, when he tells us, that they at 
length appeared before the sum- 
moning officer in propri’s personibus. 
We will also venture to hint tohim, 
against the same pericd, that it 
would add to the value of his per- 
formance if he were to spelk his ver- 
nacular terms more correctly on 
pariicular occasions; and for this 
purpose take leave to acquaint him 
that the inverted action of the ste- 
mach, during sickness, 1s not ex- 
pressed, as he has expressed it in 
many places,--or we should have 
blamed the printer instead of the 
writer,-—by the werd reaching, but 
retching. As proceeding from a 
medical practitioner, we were the 
more surprised at this gross vulgar- 
ism’: the fashionable world, imn- 
deed, is never less at home than 
when at home ; yet we should not 
be justified in applying this apo- 
pathegm to Dr. Pinckard, whe has 
l 


given evident marks of professionaj 
observation and judgment, 

“ A Voyage to Cochinchina iy 
the Years 176 #2 and 1793, by John 
Barrow, Esq.” Mr. Barrow is 
well and deservedly known as the 
author of two of the best books of 
travels we have received of late 
years ; the one containing travels in 
Southern Africa, the other in Chi. 
na: accounts of both which, and 
extracts from both which, will be 
found in our antecedent volumes. 
The present publication may be re- 
garded as a kind of appendix tothe 
two: for although it be chiefly di. 
rected toa description of the situa. 
tion, population, histor, and man- 
ners of Cochinchina, it gives us also 
fresh information concerning the 
interior of the Cape of Good Hope. 
That tongue or projection of land 
of about thirteen degrees in length, 
which joins the Chinese empire in 
the twenty-second decree of south 
latitude, and may be regarded asa 
geographical appendage to it, and 
which, by a vast ridge of moun- 
tains running down its middle from 
north to south, terminates the Bir- 
man empire, both eastward and 
westward, is the object of our au- 
thor’s first and principal attention. 
Of this neck of land Tunequin, 
Cochinchina, and ‘T'siompa, accord- 
ing to cur common maps, occupy 
successively the western route, and 
Cambodia the eastern. These 
names,” our author tells us, “ thus 
usually marked on our charts, are, 
however, utterly unknown to the 
natives, except ‘Uangquin. The 
other three, collectively, are called 
An-nan, and are distinguished by 
three grand divisions: the first, 
contained between the southern- 
most point which forms the extre- 
mity of the gulf of Siam, and 
which lies in about the ninth degree 
ot latitude, as far astothetwellth de- 
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gree, iscalled Don-nai: the second, 
= from hence to the fit- 
eenth degree, Chang; and the 
third, between this and the seven- 
teenth degree, where the kinedom 
of Tungquin commences, ts called 
Hué.”” Mr. Barrow, in the modern 
politic: al history of the country, 
gives a very interesting account of 
a rebellion excited in the year 1774, 
by three brothers, who were natives, 
and who succeeded in dethroning 
the king, who appears to have been 
an amiable man, and afterwards in 
murdering mt, as well as al) the 
royal fam ily who could be discov ers 
ed, and in passing an edict of ba- 
nishment against the rest. By the 
friendship and vigilance, however, 
of a very honest and excellent 
French missionary, the rightful heir 
to the throne was concealed, con- 
ducted in safetv out of the kingdom, 
received a sutiable education, and 
fter contending with romantic dif- 
ficulties, succeeded ir lispossessing 
the usurping dvuasiy of tie whole 
of the Cechinchinese empil e, except 
Tunggeta, to which a son of one 
of the usurpers had fled, and 
against Whom ac was meacning in 
PSO0, at which pe ro d the narranve 
closes. OQur author examines, m his 
concluding chapter, the advar.tages 
which micht acerne to Great Lri- 
tain from opening a commercial in- 
tercourse with this country; and 
they appear so considerable as to be 
worth attempting. The Cochin- 
chinese government is devoid of the 
noid jealousy of that of China ; our 
trade to Canton is, in the lirehest 
degree, precarious, and should it 
be totally prohibited, it might still 
be carricd on by Chinese yunks 
through the medi im of awetdement 
m the former kingdom: .indepen- 
dently of which, Cocinchina offers 


in itself an inexhaustible supaly of 


the most valuable timbers, as weilras 


of other important materials for the 
different markets of Asia and Eu- 
rope. ‘The latter part of the vo- 
lume before us, consists as we have 
already observed, of a translation 
of a Dutch journal, written by Mr. 
Truter, who, in company with Mr. 
Somerville, was dispatched by the 
Cape government, in 1801, to pro- 
cure horned cattle of the natives to 
the north-east of the colony, in or- 
der to replace the numbers which 
had lately perished in the seidement 
from a most sickly season. The 
journal ts well worth translating : 
it gives an interesting, and appa- 
rently a fatthiul, picture of the 
simp! ‘and benevolent savages that, 
under the name of Kalfers, Hotten- 
tots, Koras (probably a mined 
breed), Borjesmans, Booshuanas, 
s, prowressively inhabit 
this untravelk “1 country, Let the 
proud philosopher of EB urops, who 
Aisclaimsaco jn mi noriginwith these 

simple people, and flatvers himselt 
that he is descended trom a nobler 
stem; let Q e advocate for the 


ton e, who perceives no inhu- 


nit ity or breach of moral duty m 
sending the poor conquered or kid- 
napped ¢Aincan to worse end # 
Sm thkheld market, read ans d deli] 


race on tacse pages 5 ana the y do 
) their hi igh-toned preten- 
sions, and abandon ‘the system they 
have espoused, it 1s not argument 
hat can convince theirheads, nor feei- 
ney viat can nenetrate their bosoms. 
We congratulate the world of 
miritime science and i tse 
upon the appearance of captain 
Burnev’s second part or volume of 
his “ Chronological EB! story of the 
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Vovares and Discover in the 
South Sea or Pacifie. ‘Chenen” 


The merit which we have awarded 
to the first part is equally to be 


found throughout the whole of the 
present. ‘ihe same oircumspection 
itl 
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in the choice of authority, the same 
taste in arrangement, the same libe- 
rality of sentiment and purity ot 
diction. Its chronological range 
extends from 1620 to 1759, and 
comprehends successively the voy- 
ages of Pedro Sarmiento de Gam- 
boa, Cavendish, Juan de Fuca, sir 
Richard Hawkins, Alvaro de Men- 
dana, Purchas, Yan Noost, Sebas- 
tian Vizcaino, Quinos, and Torres, 
Spilbergen, Maire and Schouten, 
Garcia and De Nodal, and Theo- 
dorci Hertoge, Another part or 
volume will, perhaps, bring the pre- 
sent undertaking to its coriclusion. 
But we trust that captain Burney 
will not, with this undertaking, ter- 
thinate bis cwn maritime labours, 
Much, very much, still remains 
to be explored ; nor do we know of 
a pilot who can conduct us around 
the rest of the globe with such 
security and precision as himself. 
We recommend to him a complete 
circumnavigation of the world, and 
are confident of his success in un- 
dertaking it: the task is arduous, but 
the skill of the master is equal to it. 

Mr. Stanier Clarke has also pub- 
lished a second volume in continua- 
tion of his “ Naufragia, or Histori- 
cal Memoirs of Shipwrecks, and of 
the providential Deliverance of Ves- 
sels.” He here acknowledges, that 
in his former volume he admitted 
some accounts that tvere altogether 
fabulous, and allows that among 
these ought to rank the adventures 
of “ Richard Falconer,” and of 
“ Robert a Machin.” In the fre- 
sent volume our author is certainly 
more select, but not sufficiently so. 
We see no entire romance recorded 
for actual history, but many ro- 
mantic adventures asserted as real 
facts. If the work should be per- 
severed in, we trust it will still im- 
prove—there is sufficient need of 
improvement. 
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But it is time to return nearer 
home. France, that inexhaustible 
mine for the writers of our own 
country, of whatever character or 
description, critics, historians, poli: 
ticians, novellists, and tourists, has 
furnished us during the past year 
with as many “ states,” travels,” 
** tours,” and “ recollections,” as 
if the two countries had been on 
terms of the profoundest tranquil. 
lity and most intimate intercourse. 
Some of these are not confined to 
France, but merely relate to it in 
conjunction with various adjoining 
countries ; One or two, on the con- 
trary, are limited to Paris alone ; 
some of them are the result of ob- 
servations made anterior to the pre- 
sent war ; and others the ectual and 
immediate consequence of it, from 
detention at Verdun. he cata- 
logue to which we shall limit the 
few remarks we can afford upon a 
field that has been so incessantly 
gleaned over of lates shall comprise 
the five following publications : 
Mr. Pinkerton’s “ Recollections of 
Paris,” Mr. Worsley’s “ Account 
of the State of Trance, and its 
Government during the three last 
Years ;”? Mr. Forbes’s Letters 
fronr France, written in the Years 
1803 and 1804, including a parti- 
cular Account of Verdun, and the 
Situation of the British Captives in 
that City ;” and Co!. Thornton's 
“ Sporting Tour through various 
Parts of France in the Year 1802.” 
We can only give the general 
character of these publications as 
they struck us upon a cursory pe- 
rusal. Those who would become 
petits maitres, and be instructed in 
the gallantry of the French ladies, 
must consult the pages of Mr. 
Pinkerton, who seems in his work 
before us equally to have forgotten 
his age and infirmities, his velvet 


eap and morning-Zown ; ind 
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And redolent of joy and vouth; 
‘lo breathe a secend spring 

jn the new dress of a c/vr ami, and 
surrounded by a coterie of Pari- 
sian fair. Fora plain, unvarnish- 
ed, but not ee narration, 
of the more striking manners and 
appearances a yn country through 
whicti he passed, we refer the 
reader to Mr. Lemaitre. Mr, 
Forbes and Mr. Worsley were 
both prisoners at Verdun, from 
which captivity they have, fortu- 
nately for themselves, been since 
liberated : they agree in their 
general statement of this situatton ; 

and in their travels homeward the 
former gives us the best account of 
the accommodations, and the latter 
of the trade and manufactures of 
the towns they passed through. 
Colonel Thornton’s Tour is written 

with tnuch of his usual spirit, and 
altogether in his usval style. In 
regard to the various kinds of sport 
he was in pursuit of, he appeurs to 
have been disappointed ; or at least 
we may assert that he does not 
seem to have been by any means 
so successful as in Scotland. ‘this 
last work iswritten inthetormof let- 
ters, addressed to the author’s friend 
lord Darlington, Inthe title-page 
to his work he professes to give 
« General Observations on the Arts, 
Sciences, Agriculture, Husbandry, 
and Commerce of France; and 
Strictures on the Customs and Man- 
ners of the French People.” We 
cannot say that all this 1s false, for 
a tew hints upon these different sub- 
jects are sometimes thrown for- 
wards: but we have met with 
nothing prominent, certainly with 
nothing that ought to lay the foun- 
dation for atitle-page. From the 
concurring accounts of Mr. Forbes 
and Mr. Worsley, it appears to us 
that the English captives are as 
comfortable at Verdun as English 


captives may ever expect to be any 
where. On the arrival of the first 
division in this city provisions of 
all kinds were very cheap; a con- 
siderable advance, however, has 
taken place since---yet even at pres 
sent they are not exorbitant. In 
the summer of 1805 there were 
about seven hundred prisoners at 
Verdun (Mr. Forbes gives us their 
names), about the same number at 
Valenciennes, a thousand at Gi- 
vette, and about another thousand 
scattered over other places. The 
government allowance to each is a 
pound and half of ammunition 
bread daily, the common bread of 
the country, manufactured of wheat 
and rye; and, when well made, plea- 
sant and nourishing, together with 
three pounds of beef by the week, 
fat and good when fairly served ac- 
cording to the contract, but often, 
through the peculation of the con- 
tractor, of a deteriorated quality. 
The governor, Gen. Mirion, is an 
excellent and liberal-eminded man, 
and contributes all in his power to 
mitigate the burdens of captivity. 
The vintage season in France, and 
the hilarity that accompanies it, 
are well described by Mr. Forbes ; 
from another part of whose letters 
we also perceive that the ease and 
freedom, the amenity and polish of 
the old French character, ts still 
preserved in several of the ancient 
chateaux which have fortunately 
never changed thei masters. Upon 
the concurrent testimony of all, 
Bonaparte appears to have a rooted 
dislike to Englishmen, and what- 
ever is English. No Eaglishmen 
are allowed to behold him through 
whatever town he may pass in 
which they are stationed, and are, 
on this aceount, ordered to keep 
themselves retired: to English lit 
lents he can pay no complimen 
and the sight of English manufac. 
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tures is sure to irritate his feelings. 
The French themselves are not 
heavily taxed, but the imposts on 
the conquered countries are very 
severe. What the last seems chiefly 
to complain of, liowever, according 
to Mr. Worsley, is * the cruel and 
heart-rending law of the conscrip- 
tion, Which requires the inhabitants 
to part with their sons when arriv- 
ed at the age of manhood, to fight 
the battles of a power they hate, 
and to die fora man whose govern- 
met they abominate.” And upon 
this subject we apprehend thit the 
ciuzens of France had of late 
as much to complain of as the 
allted cr subjected powers. The 
register of births, an.! deaths, and 
exchange of situ: ttlons, 1s so rigidly 
atcended to, that itis almosti impos- 
sible for any man to escape taking 
his chance for enrolment as soon as 
he becomes of age. The term of 
service is limited to six years: sub- 
stitutes are allowed, but itis ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain them, 
and their demand is of course 
enormously high. 

While the Fr ench were over- 
raining italy, we iearn from Mr. 
Lemaitre they sel lems encroached 
on private museums, notwitliscand. 
ing their lust for carrying away 
every thing of | values and 
among many unjustifiable reg@ula- 
tions they introduced one at Rome 
which we should be so ry to find 
repealed at anv time. ‘The tre- 
quency of assassination in this ci 
is well known to every one, as it js 
also that the assassin has hitherto 
been left almost entirely to the ven- 
geance of the reiations of the de- 
ceased, the police seldom or never 
interfering to pu; ish the atrocity. 
Immediately on the arrival of the 
French, the comma ader in chief is- 
sued a proclamation that no protec- 
tion should screen miurder; that 


r 
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the man who put another to death. 
under whatever pretext, or in what 
ever manner, should be } ys! int] ly 
shot : > assassin Lions were still com. 
mitted for ad or two, but the 
certam and uniform execution of 
the sentence soon put an end to 
the practice, and no more instances 
were heard of it while the French 
continued in possession of the Papal 
states. 

From the different accounts be- 
fore us, it should seem difiicult to 
allot the pre-eminence ot female 
beauty and attractions to any :ndi- 
vidual nation. Nothing can equa 
the life and gaiety and capt tivating 
graces of the French women in the 
opinion of Mr. Pinkerton: it is 
true that an unlucky but very ge- 
neral report asserts them to be 
somewhat too free of their favours, 
and at times even “ without pre- 
vious selection, dithculty, and de- 
votion ; but mnumerable” con- 
tinues oursiver-haired gallant “ are 
the young and beautiful femules 
who preserve the sanctity of the 
marriage-bed; and, amidst a charm. 
ing frecdom of manners, and even a 
grat friendship for anot ber many 
are models of maternal tenderness and 
conjugal fideity.’ Such is Mr. 
Miukerton’s opinion of French la- 
dies, and his model of the best and 
most virtuous French matrons! 
Not so Mr. Lemaitre: in his estie 
mation the Austrian ladies are the 
handsomest on the continent—ther 
complexions the fairest, their coune 
tenauces the most expressive, their 
manners the most eles rant, and their 
conversation the most lively. And 
we itke the picture the better, be- 
cause we here meet with no hint of 
cicisbeos, and no details of such 
coaversation as immediately follows 
the above passage m Mr. Pinkerton, 
and which he ventures to give asa 


specim -n of fine taste and conjugal 
honesty 3 
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hone sty ° } | which, ifqwe know wv 
thing of the habe’ 1, no women could 
ever indulee for «moment provided 
she had any conjfueal honesty to 
lose. Yet Mr. Lemuait: 
little of a true patriot as to preler 
even the Austran lades to the 
English: the Austrian fatr,it seems, 
are unrivalled on the continent, but 
they are surpassed by the fair of 
our own island, It ts something 
farther in their favour that the 
queen of Sicily, no indifferent 
judge of the English character 


-1s not so 


whether male or female, appears 


to think the same. The ineident 

related upon this subject by Mr. 

Lemiutre ts pleasar its and we will 
not suppress it. When the English 
ladies, and the lady of our traveller 
among the rest, were introduced to 
her Sicilian majesty at N; iple Sy 
the only English gentleman who 
was allowed to be presefit, was 
Mr. Drummond, the English minis- 


rs%) -*- ] , 
ter. ihe queen was extremely 
cr?) . ae > in| ] y To 4 2A y ’ 1 , | 
CTAaclOous, a oe te | - “tf rESSC CI Mie bal.iDe 


ness at seeing so many English 


ladies at her court, “ ior ‘Leseem, 


sud she, the venerable citrac- 
ter of vonr qiecn, and think 
very highly of British remaies in 
reneral: they are good daughters, 
x? ¢ a’ 

Ro d WIVOS, and rood methers.”’ 


: 
} . Re a amet is . x ' j 
he comphment Was general, anc 


i . 
Mr. Drummond thought himnseli 


the most proper berson, mn cense- 
quence of his official capacity, to 
return some token . 
which he did by making 
* Pomtde réverence, “+e. Soong X- 
claimed the queen, ae S! eak of 
Enelish ladies, and by no means of 
English men: ifs sont hhbertins, 
mauvais sijets, buveurs, mcon- 
stans--Si j’etoishomme, je prendrois 
une de vos compatriotes pour ma 
femme; mais Dieu me defend d’un 
mari Anglais! - 

But we loiter abroad too inng. 
In Mr. Carr’s “ Stranger in Ire- 
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land ; Tour in the Southern 
sahindin n Parts ofthat Cow try 
in the Year 1805,” we have met 
with 2 very pleasant and humorous 
The writer tia, suf. 
ficient powers of his own: aad, 
from the’ specimens he has ex!ubit- 
ed, we wish he had more trequi ‘ntly 
consulted thems; but he has in too 


c ompilation. 


many Lances« hosenthe secondary 
praise of beme a judicious book- 
maker, to the original merit of 
being a rood author. 

In our topographical productions 
of the year we are 000 richto allowus 
Toeniei into any t} i aed like adeot: iled 
account, invitin ras is the subject to 
us. Of Litel Rg we have two 
histories to notice: the one a short 
and much improved re-print m oc- 
tavo ot Mr. J tckse n's ‘ Memoirs 
of the City and C. 
field :”” the other a an quarto 
publication, by Mr. Harweo l, Cne- 
titled “ The Iiistory and Anugqui- 
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The pleasure, and, we trust, the “ Walk through Leeds, with ap 


success Which have accompanied 
Dr. Whitaker in his history of 
Whalley, have induced him to ex- 
tend his survey; andhe has now 
presented us, in a quarto volume, 
closely decorated with tiews, but 
unsupplied with a map, with “ The 
History and Antiquities of the 
Deanery of Craven, in the County 
of York.” It possesses the merits 
of, and is designed as a companion 
to, the author’s former work. It 
would be superfluous to add more. 

Mr. Wheeler has been very as- 
siduous in collecting materials for 
presentiag us with “ The History 
and Antiquities of Stratford-upon- 
Avon,” upon a small duodecimo 
scate ; and we donot like his labours 
the worse on thisacecunt. ‘The vee 
lume contains, in a close compass, a 
great deal of authentic, well-arrang- 
ed, and interesting matter ; gives a 
good description of the collegiate 
church, enters largely into the life 
of Shakespeare, details copies of 
several original documents relating 
both to him and his family; 
and offers a biographical sketch of 
other eminent characters, connect 
ed with Stratford by birth or long 
residence. 

As smaller or less valuable pub- 
lications we have to notice Mr. 
Moftat’s “ History of the Town of 
Malmesbury,’”’ in « thin octavo, 
embellished with engravings: Mr. 
Turner's “ Collections for the rits- 
tory of the ‘Town and Soke of Gran- 
tham,”’ containing Various suthen- 
tic and original memonrs oF sir Isaac 
Newton, from manuscripts in the 
possession of the earl of Ports- 
mouth: Mr. Jenkins’s “ History 
and Description of the City of 
Exeter and its Environs, ancient 
and modern, civil and ecclestas- 
tical:"? and thetollowing useful but, 
for the most part, temporary 
eketehes published anonymously ; 


Account of the Woollen Manufigs 
ture of the West-Riding of York. 
shire ;””_ “ Lambeth Palace ; illus. 
trated by a Series of Views ;"" 
“ Picture of Liverpool, witha Plan 
of : the Town ;” Manchester 
Guide,” containing 2 briet history 
ot the towns of Manchester and 
Saliord, the public buildings, &. 
the whole illustrated by a map: 
“ Hereford Guide,” containing a 
conctse history of the city and the 
public buildings that decorate it. 
We close this brinch of the pre. 
sent department by announcing 
the publication of the first volume 
of the very splendid and compre. 
hensive “ Magna Britannia,” the 
joint production of the Rev. Sam. 
Lysons, rector of Rodmarton, 
Gloucestershire, &c. and of Sam. 
Lysons. esq. keeper of his majes- 
tv’s records in the Tower. This vo- 
luminous work is projected upon 
the plan of Camden’s, of the same 
name, and the well known abilities 
of the authors, and still more the 
specimen now before us, mduce us 
to indulge a very high expectation 
of its general merit. Of the entire 
extent of the work we know not; 
and we suppose the authors them- 
selves could not very readily in- 
form us. It must however be upon 
a very large and expensive scale, 
as the present volume, a_ thick 
quarto of 742 pages, contains only 
the three counties of Bedfordshire, 
Berkshire,and Buckinghamshire.— 
A series of views of the most i- 
teresting and picturesque objects in 
Great Britain, accompanied with 
brief descriptions, has been pub 
lished, as tar as the first part only, 
under the title of  Britannsa 
Depicta,”’ by the late Mr. W. Byrne, 
and is protessedly a companion 00 
the voluminous text of Mess1s. Lys 
sonse From the excellence of the 
engravings before us, we trust this 
supplementary 
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fipplementary work will be con- 
tinued notwithstanding its present 
suspension from the death of the 
original projector. 

On general politics the work that 
has best pleased us, and which ap. 
pears of most consequence in the 
class is sir Robt. Clayton's transla- 
tion of Filangieri’s “ Science of 
Legislation,” which he has reduc- 
ed trom eight volumes, which they 
fill in the original, to two moderate- 
sized octavos in English. Gaetano 
Filangiert is esteemed among the 
Neapolitans, and we believe among 
the Italiansin general, their first poli- 
tical writer: his Scienzia della Le- 
gislazione has unquestionably very 
great merit, and the more so as it 
was the work of a young man— 
the author dying at the age of 
thirty-six, in the year 1788, univer- 
sally esteemed and lamented. A 
werk that comprises such subjects 
as the origin of society, general 
principles of legislation, the for- 
mation of new laws and the oblite- 
ration of obsolete—hereditary nobi- 
lity and other distinctions of rank— 
population, and the best means of 
promoting it~property real and 
personal—entailed estates, monas- 
teries, and ecclesiastical property 
in general—standing armies—pub- 
lic morals—agriculture and the 
corn-trade—arts, manufactures, and 
commerce—taxation — public re- 
cords and punishments—national 
and established religions ;—a work, 
we say, that comprises such subjects, 
that examines them in their most 
dificult bearings—thaz is always 
respectable in its reasonings, gene- 
rally correct inits doetrines, often 
peculiarly acute in its abservations; 
and comprehensive in its views— 
that has anticipated much of the 
knowledge of the present day, and 
affords hints for future improve- 
ment,—cannot but confer a very 
high character on the writer, and 


be well worth vernaculizing among 
ourselves. In this last respect sir 
Robt. Clayton is amply entitled to 
the thanks of the public—for his 
vefsion is at once accurate and ele- 
gant—and, independently of thé 
tuil of translation, he has often 
very judiciously printed at the foot 
of the page such entire passages 
from otheft writers as are merely 
referred to without being quated by 
Filangieri himself. 

- © An Enquiry into the Principles 
of Civil and Military Subordination, 
by John Macdiarmid, esq." 8vo, 
Mr. Macdiarmid wehave met before, 
in consequence of his “ Enquiryinto 
the System of National Defence,” 
and what we then thought of him 
we think of him still, that he 
is—a man of reflexion and of 
method, of profound cogitation 
rather than accurate judgement, of 
minute system rather than of flex- 
ible manners, a man of the closet 
rather than of the world He 
has good talents,and he offers many 
important hints—but he never suf- 
fers any of them to slip from him 
accidentally ;—he is a drill-serjeant 
in metaphysics, and every thing is 
regularly marshalled in rank and 
file. His present Enquiry is divi- 
ded into four parts ; of which the 
first two treat of natural sub, 
ordination, the third of artificial 
subordination, and the fourth of 
militarf. ‘The first three parts 
seem to be little more than intro- 
ductory to the last, in which our 
author certainly appears to his 
greatest advantage. After a pretty 
elose examination into the nature 
of subordination in out own coune 
try, through a variety of heads nu- 
merically arranged, he arrives at 
this conclusion, which, to speak 
the truth, flows fairly enough from 
his premises: ‘“ from these obser- 
vations it appears that thé laws and 
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military officers is at present regu- 
lated in Great Britain, not only 
afford no provision for securing the 
competency of those officers at the 

riod of their appointment, but 
have a direct tendency to preclude 
every chance of their being com- 
petent at that period. But we have 
seen that military subordination 
must necessarily be ineffectual, or, 
accordin;r to a common expression, 
must be at an end, while those who 
command, and on whom most do- 
pends, are incapable of executing 
the duties of their station.”’ 

‘The general subject of the army 
leads us to that class of pamphiets 
which endeavours to point out the 
best means of recruiting it. In 
this ¢ribe several have apne ired 
that are entitled to a short note, 
the whole of which have a direct 
bearing on the system lately pro- 
posed by Mr. Windham, and, du- 
ring the administration of which he 
formed a part, actually carried into 
execution—the grand object of 
which was, as our readers may in 
general recollect, to put the army 
on such a footing of ro.pectability 
and pront, that it shoulé be a line 
of lite and a source of provision 
eagerly sought after by al! the 
Jower ranks of society; while the 
means by which he proposed to ob- 
tainthisobject were, first, to increase 
the pay of soldiers and subalterns, 
end the allowauce to invalids, the 
necomplishment of which point he 
conceived he would be enabled to 
effect out of the cnormons bounties 
hitherto offered for enli-ting, boun- 
ties which im such case would be 
rendered totally unnecessary, and 
consequently by a suppression of 
which his own system micht be 
substantiated, without producing 
any additional expense to the na- 
tion ;—and secondly, by suppress- 
ing that almost insuflerable relic 
of slavery in a free country—and 


which is totally inconsistent with 
all respectability whatever—enlist. 
ment for life :—in the room of 
which Mr. Windham proposed an 
enlistment for a certain term of 
time. The first pamphlet we shall 
notice ‘s entitled a “ Vindication 
of Mr. Windham’s Military Plan? 
This is published anonymously, but 
the author needed not to have been 
afraid of subscribing his name to 
the title. It examines with clear. 
ness and precision the state of the 
different military forces in this 
country under the system anterior 
to that of Mr. Windhan, the re. 
gulars, the militia, the volunteers— 
pomts out the chief directions in 
which they not merely clashed, but 
completely frustrated the operation 
of each other, and successfully vin- 
dicates the new theory. ‘This en- 
quiry is pursued through six see- 
tions, which progressively discuss 
the following subjects—the neces 
sity of a reform—repeal of the ad- 
ditional force act—uabolition of the 
militia ballot—enlistment for a 
limited term of time—augmenta- 
tion of military rewards and sala- 
ries. In the “ Letters of Com- 
mentarius” we havea second “Plan 
for recruiting and improving the 
Situation of the British Army.” 
The plan is not esserttially different 
from that proposed in the preced- 
ing publication, but it enters more 
widely into the consideration of the 
general subject, and evinces much 
accuracy of judgement but very 
great maccuracy of style. lhe 
points chiefly discussed in the course 
of these letters are, the voiunteer 
system, the militia, the cavalry, at 
tillery, foot-guards, veteran batta- 
lions, rank of officers, national 
army, military councils, muitary 
rewards, punishments, dress, and 
discipline. The writer 1s altogether 
of the-new school, and m some 


points would carry his reformation 
much 
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much too far. Thus in his seventh 
letter he strenuously objects to the 
whole system of purchasing into 
the service; observing that the 
richer classes of every country are 
necessarily the least hardy and 
most effeminate of the entire po- 

ulation, and commenting on what 
bei imagines the absurdity of selling 
to such persons the defence of the 
country. We do not see the neces- 
sity that is here asserted; but ad- 
mitting the truth of the axiom, we 
would ask this writer whether he 
thinks the respectability of the 
army, or the general security of 
the country, would be best promot- 
ed by a total seclusion of men of 
birth and property? if not, how 
does he expect that such can ever 
enter into the army ? would he ad- 
vise that they commence their mi- 
litary career in the ranks? are our 
generals and our admirals to rise 
from common soldiers and sailors 
alone? We should accede to his 
proposition in some degree, if mere 
corporeal bulk or muscular strength 
were the only powers necessary for 
an officer to possess: but he can 
know little of military affairs as a 
science, who does not know at thesime 
time that these are the very lowest 
of all the powers that are requisite 
to constitute even an army at large, 
much less the official department tof 
an army—and as little can he know 
of military affairs as a d:story, who 
is not informed that there never 
yet was a victory of any import- 
ance gained by the size or cor- 
poreal hardihood of the com- 
mander in chief. Alexander the 
Great was a litthe man—so was 
David when opposed to Goliah—so 
was Pepin—so were most of the 
heroes of ancient times: and had 
this been the rule of modern pro- 
motion, we certainly should never 
have heard of a Bonaparte---but 


neither should we have heard of a 
Nelson. That there are evils which 
have crept into the subject here 
complained of, and which call loudly 
tor redress, we are ready to admit 
but we certainly should not obtain 
this redress by exchanging the 
power resulting from a caltivated 
education and a high sense of 
honour for that produced by the 
length, breadth, and toughness of 
human sinews. In another anony- 
mous pamphilet, however, and 
which we now proceed to notice, 
we are called to the audi alteram 
partem. ‘This is entitled directly a 
* Defence of the Volunteer Sy- 
stem ; 12 Opposition to Mr. Wind- 
ham’s Idea of that Force ; with 
Hints for its Improvement.” We 
have always thought the volunteer 
system capable of improvement, 
but have uniformly disapproved 
Mr. Windham’s open contempt of 
it. Upon another foundation it 
might have possessed more adroit 
oficers, and a more mechanical 
rank and file: but while the natural 
courage of neither officers nor men 
is called in question, we have no 
doubt that even in its present state 
it would be found a very etfective 
force in the case of emergency, 
and believe that it has been, and 
will yet prove itself to be, one grand 
means of preventing an invasion, 
The hints here given, however, tor 
its amelioration, acknowledge its 
imperfection, and form the best 
and most useful part of the book, 
The mode prescribed for obtaining 
from the volunteers themselves a 
most skilful body of officers 1s 
especially worth attending to, 

The resumption ol the war with 
France has given al] m.-itime neu- 
tral nations an meteor ot press- 
ing their commerce ‘0 very great 
advantage, even in the barter of 
allowed and legitimate materials. 

But 
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But it is not every neutral na- 
tion, or rather not all the indivi- 
duals of every neutral nation, 
that have restrained themselves to 
legitimate materials, or conveyed 
them in a legitimate way. Fraud 
and perjury the most open and un- 
disguised have too frequently been 
had recourse to, if we may trust 
Mr. Brown’s “ Mysteries of Neu- 
tralization ;”?_ in which he informs 
us, that at Embden Leer, Livorno, 
and other places, there are regular 
marts for the sale of fictitious bills 
of lading and exchange, together 
with the regular routine of affida- 
vits, city seals, notarial attestations, 
and even letters of correspondence 
in order to prove that the vessel 
thus honourably freighted is bound 
from one neutral port to another, 
or at least that her lading is not 
contraband, or that her course does 
not incline her to any belligerent 
port. 

It is the rigid and extensive 
search which has formed a part of 
the existing doctrine of the British 
government, in consequence of the 
war with France, that has thus 
tempted various merchants of neu- 
tral countries to a conduct so fla- 
grant and dishonourable. Whether 
this law be just or unjust, whether 
it be a law that neutral nations 
ought to submit to or combine to 
resist, is a different question: a 
question that has been long agitat- 
ed, but never to this moment set- 
tled upon any solid principle, that 
reared into being some years ago 
the armed neutrality of the North 
against us, and perhaps has already 
reared it again, and that, within 
the preceding twelvemonth, has 
nearly produced a declaration of 
war on the part of the American 
States. It is this last circumstance 
that has revived the enquiry, and 
dnce more called forth a host of 
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juridical writers, who have res ™ 


tively taken the side to which their 
own judgements or their own in. 
terests have inclined them. In 
favour of the right of search we 
have to netice a third and fourth 
edition of the pamphlet called 
* War in Disguise,” an account 
of which will be found in our last 
retrospect ; * The Speech of the 
hon. J. Randolph, Representative 
for the State of Virginia, in the ge. 
neral congress of America;” “Bel. 
ligerent Rights asserted and vindi. 
cated against Neutral Encroach. 
ments ;” which last is designed as 
a direct answer to “ An Examina. 
tion of the British Doctrine which 
subjects to Capturea Neutral Trade 
not open in ‘Time of Peace:” the 
second edition of which contains a 
“¢ Letter from the Minister-plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States, to 
lord Mulerave, late Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs,” On 
which side also we have received 
«“ An Answer to War in Disguise ; 
or Remarks upon the new Doctrine 
of England concerning Neutral 
Trade; and “The present Claims 
and Complaints of America briefly 
and fairly considered.” In the 
dispute as conducted in these 
pamphlets the neutralists have cer- 
tainly the advantage ; the general 
line cf their argument is as follows, 
and it isonly replied to by abstract 
speculations, avd the law of might. 
In the old treaties, and especially 
that with Spain in 1667, it was 
mutually acceded to, as a port of 
international law, that the subrects 
of each should trade freely to all 
countries at war with the other, ex- 
cepting to such places as were - 
tually besieged or blockaded, an 

in such articles as were contraban 

merchandise. In the same year 
this point of international law was 
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France and Holland, containing a 
provision to the same effect. In 
the war, however, between England 
and France, that continued from 
1756 to 1763, the former country 
in point of fact retracted the doc- 
trine admitted in 1667, tor her prize 
courts were ordered by the existing 
administration, to condemn all ves- 
sels captured with a freight bound 
either tor France or the colonies of 
France, although eth ship and 
cargo should be proved ta $e aevtral 
property. his variation from a 
principle that seems to have been 
previously admitted, isdenominated 
byall the neutralists and continental 
writers “the rule of the war of 
1756 :”? and we must here observe 
that at this very time France was 
still acting upon the pre-established 
law, tor she admitted neutral ves- 
sels into her own colonial ports, 
which were bound to a _ hostile 
coast. Upon the peace of 1763 it 
must be observed, however, that 
France shut up her colonial ports 
against other countries, from a de- 
sire to take her own carrying trade 
exclusively into her own hands, 
but re-opened them, a short time 
before the commencement of the 
American war, While “ the rule 
of the war of 1756” was rigidly 
adhered to by the English, the 
French formally protested against 
it at St. Petcreburg, and the basis 
of the armed neutrality was the 
result of such protest. ‘The jealousy 
hereby inspired throughout the 
northern nations, induced the Eng- 
lish government to act with caution 
on the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war, and through the whole 
course of this war, the British 
— though never openly re- 
canted, was never recognised 
or acted upon; for Holland and 
Denmark were unmolestedly al- 


Loved to become the carriers of 


French and Spanish produce from 
the colonies to the mother-coun- 
tries. In the treaty betweea Great 
Britain and Russia, however, dat- 
ed June 1801, the British principle 
was formally renounced. In the 
treaty between Great Britain and 
America it has not been expressly 
introduced in any way, but it ap- 
pears to have been virttally relin- 
guished, by a concession oa the 
part of the former that the Ame- 
ricans should be put on the footing 
ot the most -avoured nations, 

During Mr. Pitt’s administra- 
tion there was af alternate revival 
ot “the rule of the war of 1756,” 
and an alternate abandonment, In 
1793 it was re-established at large 
in his majesty’s instructions to the 
prize courts; in 179t it was re- 
stricted to the direct trade between 
the French West India islands and 
Europe. In 1798 it was still 
further restricted, and neutrals 
were allowed the privilege of trad- 
ing, in articles not contraband, be- 
tween Great Britain and the colo- 
nies of the enemy, as well as be- 
tween such colonies and the mother 
country. Durins the peace of 
Amiens, France never re-attempted 
to take back upon herselte cclusively 
the carrying wade trom her own 
colonies—which ef course became 
an accustomed trade to ail such coun- 
tries as chose to engage in at. As 
such it was admitted by Great 
Britain even as late as 1$03---and 
no neutral vessel engaged in this 
accustomed trade, which was open to 
it in time of peace, was allowed to 
be a subject of capture, unless 
loaded with contraband articles, or 
bound to a port blockaded or be- 
sieged. Butin L&06 was issued by 
the British ministry one of the 
most extraordinary regulations ever 
drawn up by any cabinet in the 
world, Neutrals were not now al- 
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lowed to trade directly to any of 
the colonies of the enemy: the 
trade from which, if carried on at 
all, should only, it was decreed, be 
conducted through the medium of 
British ports alone ; and ceriain 
ports were declared free tor this 
purpose in the West Indies: thus 
transferring all the advantages of 
the carrying trade from the colo- 
nies of one of the hostile powers 
to the other, to the utter exclusion 
of every other nation, however 
close tie terms of political amity 
that might subsist between the re- 
spective powers, «nd however un- 
just, 1 an international view, the 
suppression of such trade. 

The American States could not 
but receive a severe injury from so 
unexpected a mesure ¢ and we 
cannot be much surprised at the in- 
dienation they should have discos 
vered, and the vengeance they 
shauld have threatened, however 
vile ") itself, ‘Lhe pommt of dis- 
pute became extreme; for while 
the bretish' poverament resuscita- 
ted in its fuilest force, and pressed 
to a greater extremiiv than ever 


the maid rule of the war of 1756, 
the American merch: nts too fice 
nertliv insisted upon the absolute 
inviolability ef every neutral vessel 


with whatever cargo she might be 
(reigited, Jeguimate or contra- 
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it 1s Only because the former hae 
less frequently had the power of 
variition, and of adapting the law 
or regulation of the day to her own 
relative state and interest. Yer it 
is certain that such rule of righ 
does exist, and it is hich time that 
it should be universally avowed and 
acted upon. It ts also clear that 
im such case the high admiralty 
courts of every country should 
take such rule of right alone for 
their guidance, and dispense the 
law of nations to nations at large, 
uncontrolled by the views or wishes, 
the mternal laws or revulations, 
of whatever state the decision may 
be awarded in. That this is the 
noble basis on which the high ad- 
miraity tribunal of our own coun. 
try 1s established we well know: sir 
Wm. Scott has repeatedly declared 
it to be so; and hts authority upon 
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yous, sententious style, and with 
palpable proofs of confidential in- 
formation. We believe the writer 
is Mr. Brome, and that it was 
composed not only under the au- 
spices, but under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Fox. The writer’s 
obje ct is to point out the errors of 
the preceding administrations of 
Mr. Pitt in regard to foreign con- 
nections, and to hint at the pian 
intended to correct them. After 
the blame attempted to be thrown 
on sir Elome Popham, m the 
course of his late trial, we are sur- 
prised to find in this pamphlet an 
avowed intention, as a part of the 
plan, to liberate the Spanish colo- 
nies from the yoke of the mother- 
country. It seems to have been 
another intention ot the late mints: 
try, had they continued tm office, 

have opened the colonial ports 
to neutral vessels at large, and thus 
to have removed one grand source 
of the dispute between the Ameri- 
can states and ourselves. ‘This 
anonymous ing: ‘ry on the part of 
Mr. Fox’s auminisiration has re- 
ceived an anonymous rep/y una 
the title of “ An Answer to the 
Inquiry into the State of the WNa- 
tion; wit! Strictures onthe Conduct 
of the pre ent Ministry 2? in which, 
also, for prevent we must read past. 
The work bears sufficient tokens of 
authenticity, and attacks the party 
against which it is armed with suf- 
ficient dexterity in many of their 
more vulnerable points. But the 
events which have since crowded on 
our attentien, have already ante 
quated both the inquiry and the 
answ " and sent them to “ the 
years | bevond the flood.” 

For the same reason.we can only 
catalogue a vi iriety Of cther tem- 
porary strictures, which had merit 
enough to render them popular 
When first published, but whose 


merit is no longer applicable. 
Such are * Considerations on the 
late Treaties between Great Brie 
tain and Russia, Austria, and 
Sweden,” published anonymously. 

“« The present Kel ition of War 
and Politics between France and 
Great Dritam; by John Andrews, 
LL.D.” “ Letter to the right 
hon. Charles James Fox, upon the 
Subject of his Conduct upon the 
Charges made by Mr. Par ul. against 
M: argu s Well esle Ve" “« ‘ihe Po- 
liey ot reducing the Property-tux, 
and of carry ng on the War for the 
next five Years without any addi- 
tional mee recommended ina 
L.ctter to a noble EK: earl, by a Friend 
to the eee (/ate) Admintstra- 
tion.” «© Mr. Francis’s Speech in 
the House of Commons on the 28th 
of May 1896, against the Exemp- 
tion of foreizn Property m= the 
Funds from the Duty of !ncome.”” 
We wish Mr. Francis had obtained 
his object; but the time is now 
gone by, and whether the question 
wii ever be re-agitated is beyond 
our powers of prediction to detler- 
min: 

“ The Speeches of the right hon. 
Vm. Pitt in » Llouse of Come 
mons,” have found a very carefal 
allector, who lias now presented 
them to the public, from the best 
reports he has been a ue in four 
octavo volumes. And the adminis- 
tration and the memory of Mr. 
Pitt have found a warm and active 
tesumony of triendship in “ Mr. 
Rose’s brief Mxamination into the 
Increaseot the Revenue, Commerce, 
and Navigation, during such Ad- 
ministration.” ‘T'o which Mr. Rose 
has added allusions to some ot the 
principal events that occurred 
within the period in question, and 
a sketch of Mr. Pitt’s character. 
This last ds CS credit to Mr. Rose’s 
feelings, and no discredit to his 
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pen. Mr. Pitt, however, still re- 
quires a biographer: and we are 
glad to see that the writer of the 
volume before us has thoughts of 
undertaking this task also. With 
the whole of the private life, and 
much of the private motives of the 
public life of this truly illustrious 
statesman, there is no person living 

rhaps so intimately acquainted as 

r. Rose: and we trust that his 
return to office will not obliterate 
his late intention from his memory, 
nor the ministerial toils and per- 
plexities in which he is hereby in- 
volved preclude him from finding 
time sufficient for such an under- 
a 
“« The Twelve Reports of the 
Commissioners of Naval Enguiry, 
2 vol. 8vo.”” On various accounts 
these documents have excited a 
deep interest in the nation; and 
Mr. Maxwell, the present editor, is 
entitled to the thanks of the public 
for thus putting them into a pur- 
chaseable und perusable shape. Ihe 
reports, the compressed style of 
which sets all abridgement at de- 
fiance, are given at length ; but the 
youchers have been considerably 
curtailed ; and those of inferior 
consequence entirely omitted. ‘The 
reports U:emselves occupy the first 
volume: the evidence on which 
they are founded fills up the second 
in the form of an appendix. 

Lord Selkirk’s Scottish estab- 
lishment at Prince Edward’s Island, 
which we noticed with approbation 
in our last retrospect, has given no 
small dissatisfaction and apprehen- 
sion in the bosoms of a great body 
of our northern compatriots, who 
seem fearful of bemg hereby lett 
alone in Caledonia, and of roving 
from highland to highland without 
hearing the echo of any human 
voice but their own. ‘Three trans- 
ports of emigrants, comprising 


os 
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about two hundred and fifty, con. 
sututed the whole that were trans. 
emery in 1803, and we have not 
eard that any other cargo has 
been dispatched since. Among the 
publications addressed to the noble 
and patriotic earl in consequence 
of his adventure, we shall only no- 
tice “ Eight Letters to the earl of 
Selkirk,” and ‘ Remarks on the 
earl of Selkirk’s Observations on 
the present State of the Highlands 
of Scotland, with a View of the 
Causes and probable Consequences 
of Emigration.” The writers of 
these and more than these concur 
in advising an act of parliament to 
prevent emigration : as though 
Britons were to be tied to any pare 
ticular spot like little urchins to a 
table, or as though the internal 
evils of the country were so numer- 
ous and severe that it would be. 
come depopulated without some 
transmigratory interdict. ‘To all 
these absurd appremensions and re- 
commendations we reply /aissez- 
nous fairee The country, in all 
parts of it, will always retain as 
numerous a population as its cone 
veniences for agriculture, manu- 
factures and mineralogy will sup- 
port; and if the objectors before 
us would retain more, let them 
first cultivate new grounds, intro- 
duce new manufactures into new 
laces, and open new mines. 

“ The West Indian Common- 
Place Book: compiled from pat- 
hiamentary and official Documents ; 
by sir Wm. Young, bart.” There 
is still much interest in this thin 
quarto ; though a very great part 
of it is done away by that most 
glorious of all the measures of the 
late parliament, the abolition of 
the slave trade, of the accompltsh- 
ment of which, it is one object ot 
the present writer to warn the West 
Indian planters, so that they might 
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be prepared to meet it by @ previous 

encouragement of marriages and 

pulation. By the calculations 

introduced into this work, it appears 

that Jamaica alone produces half 

the entire sage of sugar, two- 
t 


thirds of the rum, and _ three. 
fourths of the general quantity of 
articles yielded by the West In- 
dia islands: that Trinidad and 
Tobago are by far the two next 
valuable islands, as freest from oc- 
casional disasters—and that, inde- 
pendently of these three islands, 
all the rest of the Atlantic archipe- 
lago is scarcely worth preserving, 
being perpetually the prey of 
drought, hurricane or earthquake. 
« A Vindication of the Justice 
and Policy of the late Wars car- 
ried on in Hindostan and the 
Deckan, by the marquis Wellesley, 
Governor-gener: ul, &c. &c.”” The 
oriental politics of marquis Welles- 
ley are here better justified, and 
his campaigns more ably delineat- 
ed than in any other publication 
that has yet met us from the press. 
The reasoning is correct and for the 
most part convincing, the language 
elegant, and the authorities unim- 
peachable. It is a work which 
every one should read who is dis- 
posed to condemn; and we may 
add that few who have read it will 
be disposed to condemn afterwards. 
We lament that the limits to which 
we are confined will not allow us 
to examine its merits more in derail. 
The class of ethics for the year 
before us, has afforded us rather a 
barren harvest. Mr. Gambier, 
however, has given to the young a 
useful “ Introduction to the Study 
of Moral Evidence; or of that 
species of Reasoning which relates 
to matters of Fact and Practice 5” 
divided into five chapters, compris- 
ing the nature of moral eyiden: 


and the points in which it differs 
from demonstration—-the various 
kinds of moral evidence and the 
relative weight of each—specula- 
tive inferences in detection of une 
known tacts—veneral directions tn 
reference to the varicus kinds of 
moral evidence—the different kinds 
of evidence which different subjects 
admit. We have also received an 
anonymous volume of “ Physical 
and Metaphysical Enquiries,” which 
show the author to be a less skilful 
reasoner than extensive reader. His 
book consists of three chapters, de- 
voted to proots ot the reality of 
matter, the existence of the Deity, 
andthefreedom ot thewill. It boasts 
of little that is new, and that little 
not always legitimately argued. 

“« The Inde pendent Man; by 
George Ensor, esq., 2 vols. Svo.”” 
This work, under a queer title, 
contains much that is worth re- 
membering, and accompanies man 
from his cradle to his maturity. It 
is rather a system of education than 
of pure ethics: although there is 
so much of the latter in it as to en- 
title it, ina general division, to be 
arranged under the class of ethical 
or moral philosophy. ‘he first 
volume is partitioned into five chap- 
ters, Of these the first commences 
with infancy, and extends to the 
eighteenth year, or term of boy- 
hood; it contains nothing pecu- 
liar: ‘mother *smilk during Liles 
an exchange of corporal monet 
ments for other remunerations of 
demerit shortly afterwards, public 
schools in prefereuce to private, a 
comparatively late commencement 
with the learned languages, form 
the chief subjects it undertakes to 
recommend. ‘The second chapter 
embraces the requisite tuition from 
cigliteen to manhood, in the coutse 
wu. » bch the author advises travyl 
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immediately on quitting school, 
and before the university is resorted 
to. Chapter the third is peculiarly 
dedicated to morals. Chapter the 
fourth discusses the necessity of 
study towards the attainment of 
pre-eminence, and demonstrates 
that even genius itself will never 
be able to acquire the latter with- 
out the use of the former. The 
fifth chapter offers some valuable 
remarks on reading in general. 
Volume the second is devoted 
almost ‘exclusively to the different 
orders of poetry: its origin, its 
lyric, didactic, satyric, and dra- 
matic casts. ‘The taste discovered 
is generally correct, but the volume 
contains much needless repetition. 
The vehement opposition which 
has been discovered in certain quar- 
ters to Mr. Lancaster’s plan for 
educating the poorest children in 
the country. in reading, writing, 
and accounts, at the trivial expense 
of a shilling a quarter for each, we 
have already had occasion to notice. 
The sound of the war-whoop, 
which commenced with Mrs.'Trim- 
mer, has since been caught and 
propagated by many persons, and 
especially by many clergymen, 
from whom we should have ex- 
pected more liberality, and a better 
knowledge of their own duty. In 
the institution and superintendance 
of his multitudinous school, Mr. 
Lancaster, who is by religious pro- 
fession a quaker, is solely actuat- 
ed by the ennobling principle of 
genuine philanthropy, anda desire 
to serve the best interests of the 
poor: the elemenis of the christian 
religion are taught from the Bible, 
and to this sacred book, whicu our 
author supposes, with St. Paul, ts 
able to make men wise unto salva- 
tion, the religious part of the edu- 
cation is confined. It is m no 
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small degree to the eredit of his 
majesty and the royal tamily, thar 
they were among the - earliest to 
patronise this institution, from a 
conviction of the real benevolence 
of its founder, and the incalculable 
benetits of its prospective effects : 
a patronage which is continued to 
the present hour, and which we 
hope will continue as long as the 
establishment itself. In the view of 
Mrs. ‘l'rimmer, however, Mr. Lan- 
caster’s plan did not sufficient! 
inculcate the doctrines of the estab- 
lished church—and admitted the 
use of Socinian hymns: to the first 
objection it was replied by the 
fourider of the school, that he wis 
personally a believer in the doc- 
trines in question, but that the 
simplicity of his plan did not al- 
low a deep or systematic inquiry 
concerning them ; restrdining itself 
to the mere elements of knowledze 
in general, and consequently of the 
christian religion in general. Tothe 
last objection, after ithad been openly 
urged, iterated and re-iterated with 
no lack of zeal or vehemence, it 
was admitted by the propagator of 
the report herseif that she was 
under a mistake. Yet Mr. Laneas- 
ter is not suffered to pass olf thus 
freely. Mr. archdeacon Daubeny 
in his visitation charge, delivered 
in the Sarun! cathedral, Juve 1806, 
chose to make th's institutio. che 
grand topic of his observations— 
and among other counts to accuse 
it as follows: “ I] cannot help eon- 
silerme, therefore, the plan now 
proposed for public patronage as 
deism, under the imposing guise of 
philanthropy.—I feel fully cisposed 
to give the conductor of the plan 
every credit for the best intention : 
the person acting as a ool for others 
is oftentimes in ignorance with re- 
specttothe work to be nee 
iim. 
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him.—Surely my brethren we are 
not to learn’ th: it merely, to admit 
the BisLe as constituting the basis 
ot religious opinion 1S 1S, in fact, to 
admit defimtively no thing.” 

These strange insinuations and 
assertions, and others like these, 
have not been allowed to circulate 
in silence. Mr. Lancaster has 
agzain come forwards in vindica- 
tion of himself and his institution, 
and addressed to the public ™ An 


Appeal tor Justice, in the Cause of 


ten thousand poor and orphan Chil- 
dren; and forthe Honourofthe Holy 
Scriptures: being a Reply exposing 
the Misrepresentations inthe Charg 
delivered at the Visitation et Ch: irle S 
Daubeny, archdeacon of Sarum.” 
In the course of this appeal the 
author has given his creed so fully, 
as to convirice, we should suppose, 
even the archdeacon himself that 


he has as unjustly accuscd him of 


an inclination to — as Mrs. 
"Trimmer h ad dor 
an inclination to Socinianism. He 
denies being the ¢ocf ot any man, 
for that the plan is altogether his 
own; yet concedes, that if the 
term wili apply to him in any se.se, 
it can only so apply in reference to 
his majesty, who, more than any 
one else, has patronised and en- 
couraged it, and  consequ ‘ntly 
whose insrament he ts in advanc- 
ing so benevolent a concern. He 
is severe, and we think jestly so, 
upon the archdeacon for his opinion 
of the definitive nothingness of the 
Bible upon the subject of religious 
opmions, and recommends to his 
perusal the sixth article of the 
church of England, concernin 

the sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
turcs, as also the opinion of St. 
Poul upon this subject, in his ad- 
dress to Timothy. Finally, he ace 
cuses the archdeacon of many other 
misrepresentations, and much wilful 


> before him ot 
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lonorance upon various matters, im 
revard to this institution, concera. 
ing which he ought to have obtaim 
ed information, and might have 
done so with great ease, by having 
written to Mr. Lancaster upon the 
subject, but which he never once 
gave himself the trouble to do. 

We are glad to tind that the op- 
ponents of Mr. Lancaster’s plan 
have at length resolved upon pur- 
suing the only system of wartare 
which is truly legit timate and cre 
ditable to them: and that is, of 
opening similar schools upon their 
Own ; rmeiples, and following ihem 
up with arrangements more con 
sistent with the dictates of their 
own conscience. ‘l’o these and to 
every other establishment that has 
a tendency to promote useful 
kuowledge among the poor, we 
most heartily wish God-speed. Ope 
of the institutions we now allude 
to ts hen fully delineated in a 
pamphlet published anonymously, 
uid entitled * A System of Edn- 
cation for the labouring Poor.” 
his system is in fact not essentially 
different from Mir, Lancaster’ Ss, Ch- 
cepts r in the entorcement of the 
churena catechism, and of niin 
exercise» in unison with the church 
ev, upon th: dierent scholars 


LUT S| i 
vho are admitted ; and conse. 
quently, in suutting the door 


against the children of all sectaries 
whatever. We have been chiefly 
disyusted in this and various other 
amphlets, with a new attempt to 
ade the merit of honest Joseph 
Lancaster, by asserting that he is 
not the original inventor of the 
plan upon which his boasted econo- 
my chiefly rests,—we mean of em- 
ploying trays of sand, instead of 
sheets of paper, for the first ate 
tempts at writing and cypiering : 
and by ascribing to Dr. Bell, who is 
introduced as the chief agent in 
the 





the new concern, a claim consider- 
ably prior, in consequence of his 
having been privy to the use of 
the same mode of tuition many 
years ago, when a director of the 
male asylum at Madras. Dr. Bell, 
we believe, to be a very excellent 
and benevolent man, and, from 
the habit of eleemosynary tuition, 
he acquired in India a very proper 
person to be consulted and appomt- 
ed superintendant on the present 
occasion. But he must not be al- 
lowed to divest Jos. Lancaster of all 
the merit which is claimed by him 
and for him, upon the question 
before us. If Mr. Lancaster be 
not the original mventor of sand 
trays for writing and accounts, he 
is at least the first who introduced 
them into our own country; and 
he has so far improved upon what- 
ever model he may have met with, 
and so far simplified the best 
systems of charity-schools in a vast 
variety of other respects, as to be 
fairly allowed the praise of in- 
structing, by a plan thatis, in its 
detail, altogether his own. As to 
the use of sand-boards or sand-areas 
of some kind or other, in the way 
of education, they are of imme- 
morial standing, and Dr, Bell has 
just as little > am to the merit of 
aving invented them as Mr. Lian- 
caster. Two or three years ago, 
when adverting to Mr. Lancaster’s 
method for the first time, we ob- 
served that this kind of trays or 
boards has been for ages common 
among the Hindus: and we have 
much reason to believe that both 
the Jews and the Egyptians taught 
the sciences of reading and writing 
to their children by letters or 
figures traced on the sandy shores 
of their rivers, or the sandy pl.ins 
of the interior parts of their respec. 
tive countries. 
We shall dwell more cursorily 
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upon this subject at present, hes 
cause, in consequence of Mr. 
Whitbread’s bill, or rather series of 
bills, for a regulation of the poor, 
we shall certainly have occasion to 
return to it m Our next. number. 
We cannot, however, diSmiss the 
subject. before us without noticing 
’ . % . : 
that Dr. Bell himself, in his 
“ Analysis of the Experiment in 
Education made at Egmore, near 
Madras,” has given an account of 
an attempt, which he has entirely 
superintended, to* introduce the 
same system into our own country, 
and has suggested a scheme for the 
better administration of the poor- 
laws, by converting schools for the 
lower orders of youths into schools 
of industry ; a scheme, however, 
which requires some pause before 
we can consent to ot an wt: and 
that the truly benevolent Mr. Col- 
guhoun, with the highest vener- 
ation for Dr. Bell's general method, 
has offered a “ New and Appro- 
riate System of Education for the 
ees People,” in which he 
details the effects of a school simi- 
lar to thatof Dr. Bell’s, founded 
under his own putronage and eye. 
He chiefly differs in discarding the 
sand trays for coarse slates, and 
slate pencils. And so convinced is 
this excellent magistrate of its ge- 
neral importance, that he has ad- 
ded some observations on the expe- 
diency of extending the system 
over the nation at large, under the 
immediate aid and sanction of the 
legislature. 
« Inthe department now before us, 
we must necessarily classify Mrs. 
West’s “ Letters toa Young Lady, 
in which the Duties and Character 
of Women are considered, chiefly 
with a reference to prevailing Op!- 
nions.” ‘The popularity of this 
lady’s “ Letters to a Young Man,’ 
has been one inducement to her 
venturing 
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venturing upon the present work : 
a second, we are told, was the d) ing 
request of a highly valued friend, 
that she would devote her leisure 
hours to publications that should 
«tend not only to moral but reli- 

ious edification.” The three. vo- 
cate before us, therefore, which 
are designed to guide the age of 
inexperienced girlhood, and direct 
ii to the evolution of a perfect fe- 
mile character, are devoted toa 
consideration of our morals, our 
manners, and our religious distinc- 
tions and principles. In our opi- 
nion, there is less of nature, and 
less of a knowledge of the world 
in this work than in our author’s 
«“ Letters to a Young Man.” That 
young man was her son; and we 
perceive the mother in every page. 
Y'o what young lady the letters be- 
fore us are addressed we know 
not---but unquestionably the mother 
is not equally perceived here. 
Much of the description of our fa- 
shionable high life, and our fashion- 
able low lite, appears to us to be 
taken from reading rather than 
from actual observation; and hence, 
not a little of it is caricatured. At 
least we may be allowed to say 
that neither among the court ladies 
nor the city ladies, have we ever 
met with all the absurdities which 
are here introduced, as constituting 
essential ingredients in their respec- 
tive constructions. Yet regarded 
asa whole, the work gives evident 
proofs of genius and deep reflec. 
tion, is well worth perusal, and 
will amply repay by its entcftain- 
ment, 

The chief pupillary books we 
have met with besides, that are im 
any respect entitled to notice, are 
“ A Tour through Asia Minor, 
and the Greek Islands, with an 
Account of the Inhabitants, Nate- 
ral Productions and Curiosities ; 


for the Instruction and Amuse» 
ment of Youth: by C. Wilkinson:” 
an ideal tour well arranged, well 
selected, and replete with entertains 
ment. The History of England, 
trom the earliest Records, to the 
Peace of Amiens. In a series of 
Letters to a Young Lady at School: 
by Charlotte Smith, 3 vols. 12mo:"? 
possessing as much merit as most, 
and superior to many of the epis- 
tolary compendiumis of our history, 
and having the exclusive advantage 
of a descent almost to the present 
day. “ The History of Scotland, 
related in familiar Conversations ; 
by Eliz. Helme, 2 vols. 12mo,” 
* Historical Dialogues for Youn 
Persons; by Miss Hays, vol. 1, 
12mo:" both possessing all the 
tediousness of colloquy without its 
ease andappropriation—the former, 
though tedious, litthke more than a 
chronicle, — the latter, ill-selected, 
and to children cften unintelligi- 
ble. “ Panorama for Youth, 2 ” 4 
12mo.”) The world is here painted 
something better than it deserves 
to be—and the work has too little 
arrangement in the distribution of 
the diferent branches of sci@nce it 
is its professed object to teach. In 
other respects Mrs. Sterndale has 
not been unsuccessfully employed, 
In the moral and religious depart. 
ments she isunimpeachable. “Gec- 
graphical Copy-books ; or Outlines 
of Maps adapted to be filled in by 
Geographical Students; by the 
Rev. J. Goldsmith, Parts Land !1,"" 
A very useful invention, and ad- 
mirably adapted to. facilitate a 
knowledge of the very important 
science in question. As such, we 
earnestly recommend it to our 
various schools and academies, 

Ve shall close our catalogue 
with an octavo volume, entitled 
ee Encyclopedia for Youth: or 9 


oa 


Abridgem: nt of all the Science: 


for 
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for the Youth of Schools of both 
Sexes. Translated from the French: 
arranged and compiled by John 
Joseph Stockdale. Iilustrated with 
eleven Plates.” ‘Phe unwieldy 
bulk, which it has been of late the 
fashion to give to all cur publica- 
tions, pretending to use character 
of encyclopadias, has rendered a 
work of the present kind highly 


necessary. Mr. Siockdale appears 
to have shown much taste in the 
poinis in which he has differed 
from his original : the info mation 
he communicates ts as extensive as 
his plan will admit, and 4's plates 
are not only neatly ev vreven, but 
pecuharly applicable and explana. 
tory. 





CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE anv POLITE ARTS. 


Containing the Tran-cetions of Literary Societies, Biogr phy, Antiquities, 
Philology, Classics, Poet.y, Drama, Novels, Taies, ond Komances. 


E readily commence this 

section of our labours with 
announcing and cursorily examin- 
ing the fifteenth volume of the 
Archeologia late!y published by 
the Society of Antiquaries oi Len- 
don. It consists of thirty-nine 
articles, most of them, had ‘we 
time, entitled to distinct attention ; 
independently of an appendix con- 
taining an abstract of other com- 
munications, of less importance, 
inthe opinion of the council. It 
might be esteemed vanity in us, 
perhaps, from the limited testimony 
before us, to call in question the 
taste or the judgement of thts vene- 
raile tribnnal—but from the very 
high merit conspicuous even in the 
abridged form of five or six of the 
papers that are thus thrown into 
the back-ground, we cannot but 
regret that they are not given in 
their full and original dimensions, 
although it had been at the expense 
of several of those that have been 
more highly honoured, but which, 
on this account, we would have 
consented to have spared. We al- 
= more particularly to Mr. 


Knight's Sculstured Fragmen's, and 
the R mains at Anna Clough Mull n, 
both of which appear amply 
entitled to a full-sized portrai. 
ture, 

Of those given at length we 
shall begin with noticimg No. V. 
* An Account of the Greek Inscrip- 
tion on Pornpey’s Pillar; by capt. 
W. M. Leeke and licut. John 
Sguire ;” commumeated in a let. 
ter to Dr. Raine. ‘The inscription 
is here traced more correct!y and 
more fully than ‘n any former ate 
tempt, the authors of the paper 
before us havine first made use of 
a ladder, and afierwards of a sus- 
pended plank, in order to decipher 
us Much as possible of the oblite- 
rated characters. In the form now 
offered to us it occurs as tollows in 
five lines. 
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In the first chasm scarce. 2 WCSe- 
tive remains ; they could not 
} . ’ ‘ 
determine the number of letters 


which had tormerly existed there : 


. , 1] oi, - . ‘ A . 

mm tae secona Tiley couid MOL aCCuUeK- 
, } 4 | nse } * > a *y * , 

rately adectde wiht her thiire | id 


“ . . . , ) ‘+ : ~’ my 
heer i11V@C OF SIX ICcce4rs: WM LHe chitre 
they could not advance beyond 


> ; 


e first two letters, TIO, though 
they were positive that t 
included six. We think Dr. Raine 
has correctly supphed them by 
NIIHLOSN, whi ie { course makes 
the word [loumyios. Ot the last 
line they could not decipher a singie 
character. ‘Lhe inscription ap- 


pears to have been rudely sculotur. 


j } — j aeGene ° e} 
ed, and the tablet occupies th 
whole leneth of e | 
Vi 4 . 2) sid . ‘ 1 La 4 { 

’ ;° ’ 
itv iit “> 1ce, On 4 bid 
ery } . * ay 
1 ae Rilid rent pdt ) i? i 
notiaifrue archrrecturac! WTviOn 
sty +} a) ‘ 4 i, , ‘yr 379 
to eacil otaer, and tae worxmiaine 

Ti. . ; ? x ’ ’ ” 
ship sm not weil executed: 1acts 
which, if taken in covjun newith 


a ‘ ; ¢ >t ae 
tiie pecuilal VA OF iil oe Cl 


re imply suilic ent to ty. the diate 
of the pillar at a period in which 


t! e arts and taste or the 
were declining +4 and there ts lk Nee, 
, ™ ‘ . 
to adopt the words of the com- 
Mmulic ation 1tS¢ ifs atthe a ruil \ taat 

.. ° ‘ ‘ 7 ' ’ 

wis **nottae pill tr or Fompey ta 
o. Bae *4 nee, oe 

Great, but the pillar dedicated by 


) r ‘ ~ . - ’ Be 
Pompey, prefect of sisevpt, to lie 


i We 
, ’ . . hs ~! ~ > 9° 
Ci Der ( 4 FICS as scdlle 
r\ os \ ¥ 4,7 
Ur. tiyv’s * Acc of an s1b- 
, 4 ,. 
} , ot Nouns tor) rly eyrmy ote qd 1 
P . - ’ » 4 a ‘> 
Lie wiree@c NOW CamUCA UIC BalMNOTics, 
‘ . : 
isan entertamme articie, and .the 
‘ +? *) . | 4 
resuit of cautious and CxXtensive 
. nm . ° 
inquiry. Mr. Bennett’s admi- 
i « 
1h } Ps - — = S Aw 
Tate ar in tion or hac rocess tot 


tae ancient papyrt Gls- 
‘ . ° . + . 
covered inthe ru:msof Herculaneun 
} ~ 
is accomranicd by a pian whieh 
i i 


fe cannot conveniently copy, or 
f 


‘ ** AA Vee meq? ° 
me 4 t due atabe Jacxsen’s 66 Ac- 


count of the Ruins of Carthar-re,” 
Is Valuable Prom its curtost s li .TIiDe 
tron of the aqueduct by whic! the 
City Was §s at Li { with {re i water 
from mount Luan, at a distance of 
forty-five Tithe to th sOric- CAST. 
Phe remains of this queauct are 


) 
S nd ATCACS, OVE An extensive 
~' > ' 
\ tlle ,» OF WHK H oF the mid. 
. “ , ! " ’ - " : y 
KA bused & rea ‘ ti> ( lt il ii al if c 
. . . , ' 
in heieht. In macnitude ir 
ol, _ ‘ } 
Ab DOT AASSCTLS It 1.tl y 
, } } j 
I Nitin Ne Aas eve i We 
. , 
¢ " ‘ " " ; - 
( nhior nr der Larcclect », CILDCT 
. . i) > } 
| l A " CK 
. . : 
‘ Oi 7 { Vite tht { Dry re 
» | , 
t » ON Cle } t 1 labital 
‘> } ’ 
ant stat L wor n roads 
. = 4 1? | . , 4 , 
it} l { ) bie ait \\ ‘i BT ts 
’ , ‘> ° 
if nis (’ ’ , of 7 ’ pr1oroci 
were cnire > ON The easi ii 
} rt Qi tu ( ' { 9 IN { vic* y 
} A 
; i * 
ol Db Lv, a d 1 i! Lvis i la \ is 


»° 3 } r : ar. 
by Richard of Cirencester. Mr. 
Tv ’ . ' . . - 
Lian | ] ; ( Cit I l } ; nal 
ovserviil ne His « t hea antl 
WYO ne paper or cs nemarks On 
‘ : ; ” 
t! ~rO?! B , 7) t Csre Ce: 
] } ' ! ' 1 
OV tiie al 1 CATS ce of which 
‘ a | ' 
Ne ¢ Curve Oo trace Site’ of 
: +) : ' ’ tT.) 
niany O1 ‘ » 8 1h 1 ¢ Su ricieg 
I i i lYnnt 9 ewrctre ‘ . 
bidse OU . at 4 \ a' nains 
CX tine gn the jj ; OF the 
Kvi Cd i'l : tS 4 a 133 A tethi _—_—— 
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wi e 7 1?) ft » Y) , li %< yy) ed 
11 soos ha rs i thier Am ensare 
WaliS Wilicil Inciosed them, 2 \ \- 
? > ! ! enn ¢) r 
tures LU qi CSLIOL Lie Ga rCaurdaat Lil.t 


erives the origin of the arts and 


sciences of Greece from ALzypt. 
The “Remains of Gothic Arclne 
tecture in It uly and & ly,” is the 
subject of three papers of considers 
able interest. In the first, Mr. 
Smirke endeavours to assien the 


architecture in qu tion Ia per i 
C irly AS tie ‘ Yc iJ CVeilsuirve 








% aia sl oye a 
ebee Le ee ee " 


He is opposed inthe second of 
these papers by sir H. Engletield, 
who contends for their conmmonly 
conceived date, the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Inthe third, Mr. Smirke offers 
additional remarks, accompanied 
_with several interesting drawings, 
in support of his*previous opinion. 
Of ** The Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don’? we have only recetved the 
first part for the year before us. If 
the papers be not, on the whole, 
quite equal to those of the last 
volume, they are still highly va- 
luable. No. 1, or * The Croonian 
Lecture on the Arrangement and 
mechanieal Action of the Muscles 
of Fishes,” is the produttionof Mr. 
Carlisle. It is an able article, but 
in it$ physiology it does not essen- 
tially differ trom the observations 
of Dr. Munro. 2, “ The Bakerian 
Lecture onthe Forceot Percussion: 
by W. Hyde We)laston, M.D. Sec. 
R. 8.” The object of this paper 
is to reconcile the difference be- 
tween the followersof Leibnitz and 
Newton, in their mode of estimat- 
ing the forces of equal bedies mov- 
ing with unequal velocities: the 
former maintaining that these forces 
are as the masses multiplied into 
the squares of the velocities, the 
latter regarding them in the simple 
ratio of the velocities. Theauthor’s 
imgenuity hascrowned him with suc- 
cess. 3, “ Memoire sur les Quan- 
tités imagmaires: par M. Buce.”’ 
{t is impossible to abridge this ar- 
ticle: it is ingenious and deserves 
attention. 4, “Chemical Experi- 
ments on Guaiacum: by Mr. W. 
Brande.” Guaiacum is proved by 
the experiments here related to be 
by no means entitled to its common 
character of a pure resin. Among 
other constituent principles, it con- 
tains oxalic acid, extract, and a 
very considerable portion of char- 
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coal, together with some lime. 5, 
* On the direction of the radicle 
and germen during the vegetation 
of seeds: by Thomas Andrew 
Knight, esq. F, R.S.” It has long 
been an inquiry By what principle 
does the seed of a plant, in what- 
ever direction placed, with itseyeor 
hilum upwards or downwards, 
throw forth its germen towards the 
surface and its radicles towards the 
centre of the earth?) Mr. Knight, 
in the paper before us, from avari- 
ety of ingenious experiments by 
which the seeds he employed were 
kept in a state of perpetual motion, 
concludes that this principle is the 
common power of gravitation, Ex- 
permments of a similar kind, of 
which our author does not appear 
to be aware, were some years ago 
made by Mr. John Hunter to set- 
tle the same query. The result was 
the same—but Mr. Hunter by no 
means ascribed it to the same cause. 
For ourselves, we believe it to be 
instinctive alone; a cause some- 
thing more complex perhaps than 
that of gravitation, but operating 
through animal, vegetable, and even 
mineral matter, nearly as extensive- 
ly. Wehave not space for instances, 
nor is itnecessary. 6, A'Third Series 
of Experiments on an Atificial 
tanning Substance which possesses 
the principal characteristic Proper- 
ties of Tannin: with some Remarks 
on Coal: by Charles Hatchett, esq. 
F.R.S.” The first two series relate 
chiefly to animal and mineral sub- 
stances eadpable of evolving the 
tanning principle by digestion im 4 
solution of nitric acid. From the 
paper before us it should seem that 
there are few animal, vegetable, oF 
even mineral substances of the iR- 
Jammable dass, but what may be 
induced to yield a principle simular 
to that of tannin by the use 


either of sulfuric or nitric acid: ands 
W jaari 
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what is of still higher consequence, 
that the residuum or exhausted 
bark of the tan-pits, being dried 
and roasted and then moistened 
with diluted nitric acid; which must 
be suffered to evaporate not much 
exceeding 300» tillthebark becomes 
pertectly dry, on be:ng digested in 
water will again yield a consider- 
able portion of tannin in a yel- 
lowish brown liquor that will abun 
dantly precipitate gelatin, A pro- 
cess which may be repeated time 
after time, ard with equal success, 
till the whole of the bark has been 
converted into the tanning sub- 
stance. Our author’s very valuable 
remarks on coal tend to explain 
the vegetable origin of this bitu- 
minous substance by the medium 
of sulfuric acid. All resins contain 
asmall quantity of charcoal evolved 
by distillation: but by the action of 
the sulfuric acid, after the forma- 


tion ofa portion of tannin, which is 


the first change hereby produced, 
they will give out from twelve to 
fifteen times as much charcoal; and 
saw-dust by solution in diluted 
sulfuric acid may be converted into 
a substance resembling Kilkenny 
coz). 7, “Application of a Method 
of Differences to the Species 
of Sines whose Sums are obtained 
by “is. Laader by the Help of im- 
possible Quantities: by Mr. B. 
Gon: eitz.”” It is impossible to 
abrid-e this article. 8, “an Ac- 
countot 2 small Leobeof the human 
prostrate Gland, which has not 
been before taken aotice of: by 
E. Home, esy. F.R.S.” It is 
useful to hnow of the existence of 
this lobe, as 1 may lead us to ac- 
count for varic’1s symptoms in a 
diseased scots of the gland which 
have hitherto been regarded as 
anomalous. It yet remains to be 
proved whether the lobe in ques- 
tion be an uniform or only an oc- 


casional appendage. 9, “On the 
Quantity and Velocity of the Solar 
Motion: by W. Herschell, L. L. D. 
F.R.S.”)) The article is curious, 
but it cannot be curtailed. 10, 
“Observations upon the Marine 
Barometer made during the Ex- 
amination of the Coasts of New 
Holland and New Sovth Wales, 
in the Years 1801, 1802, 1803: by 
Matthew Flinders, Commander of 
his Majesty’s Ship Investigator.’ 
The observations are minute and 
replete with meteorological infor- 
mation: butitis impossible to give 
them within the bounds to which 
we are limited. 11, * Account of 
a Discovery of native Minium: in 
a Letter iromJames Smithson, esq. 
F.R.S.” The minium here ad- 
verted to was found in Germany, 
intermixed with compact carbon- 
ated zinc. 12, “ Description of a 
rare Species of Worni-shells dis- 
covered at an Island lying off the 
North-west Coast of the Island of 
Sumatra, in the East Indies: by J. 
Griffiths, esq.”” 13, Observations 
on the Shellof the Sea-worm found 
onthe Coast of Sumatra, proving 
it to belong to aSpecies of Teredo: 
with an Account of the Anatomy of 
the Teredo navalis: by E. Home, 
esq. F. R.S.”" Mr. Home has suc 
ceeded in proving the worm de- 
scribed in the preceding paper to 
be a teredo: it differs however from 
the veneral character of thespecies, 
in inhabiting mud instead of tim- 
ber: its length is enormous, and 
reaches from five feet to five fect 
and half—its bulk is by no means 
in proportion—yet from its whole 
make it has been named Gigantea, 
The anatomy of the other species 
T. navalis is described from speci- 
mens inthe British Museum, and 
that of Dr. W. Hunter, compared 
with some living worms of the 
same tribe, procuredfrom the dock- 
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yard at Sheerness. 14, “On the 
invert d Action of the alburnous 
Vessclsoft ‘ Trees; by Thomas An- 
drew Knight, esq. FL R.S.? "This 
i verted action is attempted in tre 
r Letore us to be proved trom 
i¢ accumulation of woody mat- 
term the case of a large wound in 
the bark of the tnn k, or u re- 
meval of a ring ef the bark, as 
well on the lower as the upper lip 
ot the aire We -are not sure 
whether this phenomenon, as well 
as the Mines nt supotied to the 
intervening portion of the trunk, is 


) 
‘' 
: a 
&- 


, , . . 
77s . est © erwaeuc4 ~ . —_— 
not produced by anastcmesings of 

d 


, 


‘ - 2 a _ j 
the reaucent or corticai vessels : 


yet thet atotal mversion cf the 
aetion of alburnous and cortic: | 
vessels does cecasionath ytake place, 


we know from the faet th tt mary 
trecs, and esvecially of the genus 
prunus, may be made, by bending 
their stem-branches downwards 
into the earth, and afterwards by 
diveig up the original root, to 
grow in a completel ly inverted di- 
rection; the orig inal reot shooting 
tort): steniebranches, and the « 
a radiclesorroot branches. 
cA ay OR ermagagters ition oi the 
binomial ” heorem, when the Ex. 
ponent is a positive or negative 
Apenearch by the rev. Abraham 
Ro ttson, A.M. F.R.S.” i 
New Method of ¢: sages vr Loe 
writhms: by Thomas Manning a 
eS(. the r twoarticles ; are equ. liy 
incapable of — abric dgement. 17, 
“& Dos Seine of the mins rat B ason 
in the Cour ots of Mo arnouth, 
Glamor gany Brecon, Carmarthen, 


. ne te Md 
at tia embr K¢ 2 DY Wife. toe WVAATI in. 
ie « -- 
rire intel ror of t > bason tsa vast 
coal Belt, consisting cf twenty- 
st "on ‘ oa ¢ - >> ¥ 
tliree strata or seams, from ii to 9 
. 4 oN ee } ? ad yy 
fect MM LOICKNESS, Oestaucs Severae Ol 
7 Os 7 arene? cvs yon 
Wterio reeenu . the AVCOT. ye EX ONE 


 * ‘ . oe ’ : ila 
of aici Wa thousana sauaure milies, 


, , . » « id 
dgrom which, in the usual mede of 
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working, may be obtained ahore 
7 “- 7 . +} - 
sixty-four ‘thousand tons per mile, 
"The interse beds 

Lhe mtersections are beds of nedu- 


lar ee ore: the boundaries of the 
bason are banks of limestone. 14, 
“ Observations on the Permanency 
of the Variation of the Compass at 

Jamarcas ina Letter from Mr. 
James Robertson.?? he limits of 
estates have been almost imme. 
morialiy determined in Jamaica by 
an appeal to the magnetic instead 
of to the true meridian. ‘Thece 


lin ts CO respond iO thi same ridi. 
c1uions inthe mienet at Ors present 
> 


moment; and hence prove precise- 
ly that no variation can have taken 
place divin ry a period of at least a 
hundred and thirty or forty years. 
19, “ Observations on 1 the Camel’s 
Stomach, respecting the W 
which itcontains,an ithe Reservoirs 
m which that Fluid is inclosed: with 
an Account of = Peculiarities 
in the i rine : by E. Home, e: q: 
BP. RLS.’ Thisis a useful paper 
in th ice ot vootomy, Mr. 
UMrande turnished the chemical ob- 
rvations on the urine. 0, “Ob- 
servations on the Variation, and on 
the Dip of the Magnetic Needle, 
made at the Apartments of the 
Royal Society, between 1786 and 
1805, melusive: by Mr. George 
supin.” 21, On the Declinations 
of s meof the > principal fixed Stars: 
with a Dese cript tion of an stronomMmil- 
cal — cle and some B osark son the 


Construction of circular Instru- 


ry 


} y qe? 


ments ¢ Oy oJ hn Pon 1, a a a 
‘“Obser vations and Remarks ont 
Liour estheClimate, and the Sian 
sohere of Saturn and its Ring: by 
WW. Herschell, LL.D. FF. R.S.” 
Wecan only copy th eu ties Oj eo 5Ce 
From the last, Dr. Hersch 
tablishes the probabuity ota patur- 
nizn 2tmosphere. 
“Asiatic Researches ; or Transace 
tions of the Society moutut 
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Bengal for inquiring imto the ITis- 
tory “and Antiquities, the Arts, Sci- 
ences and Literature of Asia. V a 
VIL.” ‘This elogant and usetul 
result of CO} nfederate eenius and 
talents should have been noticed 
by usin our last Retrospect had we 
received the volume tn time. We 
hasten to atone for the omission. 
The first article 1s “On the Course 
of the Ganges through Ber neal; by 
major Colebrex ke.” The occast- 
ona obstructions which the rivers 
of Bengal mre t with on the returr 

of their oP vertodical Hux, produces 


some very Ccxfrae 


not unfr juently 
ordinary alterations in the course 
and bending of their respective 
beds, and hence soinc equally ex- 
traordinary changes in the general 
face of the country. Wohitie some 
villages that are nm common scarece- 
ly visited by a river even at its ut- 
most rise, are overflowed and sude 
denly swept away—others, that 
were actually Sci ited on the bunks of 
anarm and that us 
ly pregere. are “rally deserted, 
and the inhabitants have to travel 
Over Many niles to obtain water. 
The Ganges has evinced changes 
of this nature in a ereater deo ree 
than any other india stream. 
Even since the survey of mayor 
Rennel in 1764, it has deviated mn 
its course, in one place, net less 
than two miles and a half: several 
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be rev ulare 


Map are no longer to be found in 
4 , 
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started into being where the river 
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hia or Ceylon, and the Doctrmes 
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17) 4stigus by Cap elidd a) & baavred . 
> é a « 


ry. ° . . 

his very entertaining and instruc- 
ES OE ee te) aA Ate ) 
tive paper furnishes additional 
proofs, im the pegarees of its re- 
narks, of the un uty of what we 

. 1} By yh vy “a | N,, j thy 
Th \ Cdll bra m:! = wd witcal sm 
“ac - } : } »* 
“s to their or rin 4 and “La OOSE L.te 
only point lett nc tain pon the 
SU ec . is. wh C1 an ie LWo Pall . ie 
ed the other, i lemytlie cal his- 
tory of Buddia corresp sd most 
4 . = as 

exactly with that of Brahma: the 
sacred eae of ( ey seems 
to be very argey incerspersed with 
(’ a . ~~ . - . P| 
Sanserit terms, (or as ti is NC w the 
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the priests of Buddha profess the 
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of ancestors.’’ In Essay IIT. (the 
second now before us) he exhibits 
the manner in which the rites of 
hospitality, “one of the five sacra- 
ments,”’ says he, “* which constitute 
the daily duty of a Hindu,” are 
exercised. The article closes with 
a detail of marriage ceremonies. 
The whole description, in both es- 
says, is so little diffuse, and so 
severely limited to facts themselves, 
as to be totally incapable of abridge- 
ment. Mr. Joinville’s article is an 
important one. It relates to the 
present customs of the Singhalese 
or Ceylonese; their established re- 
ligion, and their cosmogony. In 
their religious ceremonies, general 
doctrines, and much of what may 
be called their sacred nomencla- 
ture, Mr. Joinville agrees with 
capt. Mahony, that they closely re- 
semble the Brahmans. He strong- 
ly inclines, however, to believe 
that Buddhism preceded Brah- 
mism. It may be so: but on this 
point we do not feel his reasoning 
altogether convincing. 

We revert to the other articles in 
their order, 3, “ Narrative of a 
Route fiom Chunarghur to Yertna- 
goodun, in the Ellar Sircar: by 
Capt. J. T. Blunt.” The object of 
this tour was “to trace a route be- 
tween Berar, Orissa, and the 
Northern Sircars.”? Tofulfil it, the 
author proceeded southernly, and 
crossed the river Sond at Silpi. 
He passed throughout the whole of 
his course in the midst of a poor 
and generally of a mountainous 
country ; often through savage and 
barbarian tribes, one or two ot 
whieh he scems to have regarded 
not only as totally distinct from 
the Hindus, but as much better en- 
titled to the character of aboriginal. 
The attempts of violence to which 
he at length became daily exposed, 
induced him to relinquish his jour- 


ney sooner than he had intended, 
On the banks of the Judravati, in 
the country of the wild and in. 
hospitable Gond tribes, he suddenly 
paused, and changed his course; 
and after tracing the Venwa to its 
confluence with the Gadaveri, en- 
tered the district of, Palunsha, still 
followed the course of the stream, 
and at length reached the Com 
ll territories in the Sircar of 
ajmanderi. 4, “Account of a 
new Species of Delphinus, an In. 
habitant of the Ganges: by Dr. 
Roxburgh.” It is impossible to 
add this Gangetic delphinus at 
present to the other species of this 
renus. ‘The specimen before us is 
inaccurately described, and froma 
subject not more than half grown. 
5, “Translation of one of the In- 
scriptions on the Pillar at Delhi, 
called the Lat of Firaz Shah: by 
Henry Colebrooke, esq. With 
introductory remarks by Mr. Har- 
rington.” Firaz Shaw died A. D, 
1489: the date of the pillar is un- 
certain: it is supposed to have 
been erected by this prince as an 
aviary or menagerie: its height 
above the terrace is thirty-seven 
feet, and its circumferance, where 
it joins it, ten feet four inches. It 
has five inscriptions in unknown 
characters, and a sixth in Devana- 
gari and in the Sanscrit language. 
It is this last which is the subject of 
the present memoir: but it 1s not 
sufficiently interesting for us to 
transcribe. 6, “Account of the 
Cucis or Zunctas: by John Mac- 
rac, esq. communicated by J. H. 
Harrington, esq.” ‘These people 
are a barbarous and ill-shapen race 
of hunters and warriors, divided 
into a multiplicity of little tribes, 
and constantly engaged in hostilities 
against each other, or m predatory 
excursions against neighbouring 
rations. They are certainly not - 
wneud 
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Hindu origin; neither their form 
nor language has any ielation to a 
Sanscrit stock. They refer their 
own rise to the Maras and prob: tbly 

are correct in the tradition. 7, 
«On the Sanscrit and Pracrit Lan- 
guages: by H. T.Colebrooke, esq.” 
While Sanscrit is the sacred tongue, 
the isca PLU LATO of the Hindus, 

Pracrit is that}: anguage which was 
once perhaps coiloquial over the 
greater part of India, and which 
h: is laid the chief basis for all the 
different dialects at present met 
with. There may have been, as is 
commonly suspected, two other 
elementary languages, the Apab- 
hransa, or jargon, ‘and the Misra 
or mixed—but of these we know 
too little to dwell upon. Our 
author givesa variety of references 
to Sanscrit philologists and gram- 
marians of very high reputation, 
as well as of very great antiquity ; 
and in his remarks on the Précrit 
regards it, as we do ourselves, as 
the chief source of “the written 
dialects now used inthe intercourse 
of civil life, and cultivated by 
learned men.” ‘These dialects he 
conceives may be about ten in 
number. ‘The Caraswata—or that 
spoken on the banks of the river ot 
thisname. The Canyacubjas, or 
Hindu, which by an intermixture 
of Persic and Arabic nouns, is now 
become the Hindustanee or Moors: 
both of which dialects are written 
in the Nagari character while all 
that follow have a character pecu- 
liar to themselves. Gaura or Ben- 
galee: Maithiia, that of Tirhut, 
differing slightly from Bengalee : 


Utcala, that a the province of 


®rissa: Dravira, or Tamla, that 
used in the peninsula of India, be- 
tween the twelfth and thirteenth 
degree of north latitude: the Ma- 
harashtra, or Mahratta: the Car- 


nata or Carnara, on both the coasts 
of the peninsula: the Telinga, on 
the banks of the Crishna and 
Gadaveri: The Gurjara, province 
of Guzerah ; nearly allied to the 
Hindu. 8, “An Account of a 
Method for extending a geographi- 
cal Survey across the Pe ‘ninsula of 
India: by Brigade-major Lamb. 
ton.” We cannot abridge this 
article. 9, “Qn the Origin and 
peculiar Tenets of certain Moham- 
medan Sects: by H.T’. Colebrooke, 
esq.” These sects are chiefly the 
Bohrahs, Sadicas and A\li- ~ 
hiyas: they are all revarded ; 
heretics by the Indian Mi dies. a 
and have more or less intermixed 
the tenets of Ismaclism with those 
of Brahmism. 10, “ A summary 
Account of the Lite and Writings 
of Avyar, a Tamul iemale } hilo. 
wot by the rev. Dr. John.” 
Avyarwas the Mrs. Tiimmer or 
Mrs. Barbauld of her country, in 
the ninth century of the Cliristtan 
ari. She wrote books of instruc- 
tion for children which are still 
used in teaching them to read, 
The article might have been omit- 
ted without any loss of credir to 
the volume. 11, “ Account of the 
St. PThomé Christians on the Coast 
of Malabar: by F. Wredc¢, esq.” 
This description of Christians, with 
Malabar features and colour, was 
discovered by the Portuguese in 
their first vovage round the Cape: 
t! ey weree vide nth N storians, lyuit 
were at first supposed from then 
name to have been converted to 
Christianity by St. ‘Thomas the 
apostle. It has siice been cone 
ceived, with more probability, that 
they were so converted by a tol- 
lower of Nestorius, who fled into 
India upon = the banishment of Nes- 
terius byt the emperor tn 435 of the 
Christian era. The wuthor belore 
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us attempts, ‘bat we think unsuc- 
ces‘fully, to prove that the Thome, 
or Thomas, who really founded 
the sect in gues tion, was aw althy 
Syrian merchant of the sixih cen- 
tury, of the name of Thomé Can- 
nanelo, who is said by tradition to 
have landed at Cranganor, where 
he was Well reccived and induced 
to settle 12, “Account of an 
hereditary living Deity, to whom 
Sweet is pi iid by the Brahmans 
of Puna and its Neig! bourl hood : 

by Capt. Edward Moore.”? ‘Aux. 
ili. iry absurdities are as comn ions; 
and there is no reason why they 
should not be so, among the Brah- 
mists or Vedists as among. the 
Roman catholics : and this livin; 

ity,as he is here ¢: led—1 re he 

ditary descendant of a Brahman of 
Puna, who, on account of his ex- 
ercises of extreme ‘abstinence 
wortification and = prayer,’’? was 
Tivou ed above others with (or in 
the lancuageot the author meri. 
ed a/ove etbers) the favourable re- 
gards of the Almighty—is one of 
therm. 19, “An Account of the 
Bazigars, a Sect commonly deno- 
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whether Buddha or Visnu were an. 
terior in chronology ; nor does 
the paper before us afford the re. 
quisite clue. 

We proceed to the class of Bio. 
graphy—a_ class peculiarly rich 
and entertaining in regard to the 
productions of the year. Si: 
Richard Hoare, in his translation 
of * Gir. dus de Barri’s Itinerary 
of Archbis! 1op Baldwin through 
Wales,” has px refixeda Very sj jrited 
andentertainine life of the wiiter— 
the most accomplished scholar of 
his age—and whose journal is one 
of the most valuable that has de- 
scended to us. Grraldus flour ished 
about the middle of the twelfth 

ntury—by his father’s lmeage he 
vas of noble Norman blood, by 
his mother’s he was descended from 
the ancient Welch doug He 
was intended for the army ; but his 
own inclinations were complied 
with, and the “y lex d him to the church 
—in which he appeared through 
the yreater part of his life as arch- 
deacon of St. David’s. He was at 
one time so desirous of the mitre 
of this see, that he refused an in- 
stallation into several other bisliop- 
rics that he might be disengaged 
onthe first vacancy: one or two 
vacancies occurred, however, but 


tie more powerful influence of 


rch-men rendered him un- 
successful. In the latter part ct 
lis lite 1t was voli intarily offered 
him, but he had then retired from 
the world, and did not choose 


to accept it. When Henry II. 
had taken the cross, and was 


preparing for Palestine, Baldwm 
archbishe ‘op of Cante rbury, and 

srchdescon Gira entered into the 

ime view, and were sent in 1107 
to raise recruits by preaching up 
the crusade through tue country of 
Wales. Their success was very 
const: erable; 
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considerable; and it was on this 
occasion that our Cambrian com- 
posed the valuable itinerary which 
sir Richard Hoare has now trans- 
lated. It gives a very heroes. and 
detailed account of the progress 
and events of every day—a minute 
delineation of the country as the 
venerable — ecclesiastic travelled 
throug! 1 it, and a strong and strik- 
ing picture of the customs and 
mannersof the inhabitants. Girald, 
however, notwithstanding his suc- 
he did not choose to dead his con- 
erts to the Hloly Land: both 
himself : ind the archbishop found 
means, in consequence, to evade 
the vowthey had taken, and deputed 
their benediction 
vouchsafin their personal presence, 
to accomMpan the volunteers they 
had sosanctimoniously enlisted. He 
afterwards, prisr to his sechision 
from the world, attended Henry 
II. to Vrance, in the expedition in 


which that monarch and most of 


h's retinue jell a saerifiee to the 
dysentery ; and was nonoured by 
Richard Liou-he arty when the lat- 
ter departed for Palestine, with the 
high post of coadjator to William 
de Lone Champ bishop of Ely, in 
the regency of the kingdom, He 
died at St. David’s, aged 74, = 
the year 1320, and was buried 1 

the cathedral church. Fits sharac- 
ter 1S thus ab ly given by his bio- 
grapher: Noble in his birth, and 
comely i in his person; mild in his 
manners, and affable in his con- 
versation; zealous, active and un- 
daunted in maintaining the rights 
and dignities of his church; moral 
in his character, and orthodox in 
his principles ; charitable and dis- 
interested, though ambitious; learn- 
ed, though superstitious—sucb qwas 
Giraldus. And in whatever point 
ot view we examine the character 
of this extraordimary man, whether 





alone, mstead of 
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as a scholar, a patriot, or a divine, 
we may justly consider him as one 
of the brightest luminaries that 
adorned the annals of the twelfth 
century.” ‘lo this elegant and 
entertaining biography sir Richard 
has added another prolezomenal 
articic, before he Tw s his 

Translation, which be calls an Ine 
tioduction to the History of Wales, 
tr mt ne Invasion of Britain by the 
Romans, down toll!S3 at which 
Kl 8 rd i Girald prosecuted his jours 


icy. lt 1S rath rp ile sophie than 
historic, but abounds with much 
Instructive and interesting matter. 
The tine: ir \ that follows % ,aswe 


1 } i” ° 
Have aiyeca ly ( bserved, one Oo tie 
most viuuable records of the twelfth 


sx ¢ Vr iy ‘ ? . tas 
Cencury tila maS Gescenadeau to ild» 


Gen Cie, Areaoaenke -— ore 1 
and the continutry and peecision of 


7 . . * ! . 

Liic original are Welt pre served it 
the version. The whole work is 
beautifuily P iii ted, al id lhiohiy 


Qo 
} 


ornamented with archa ological 
engravings and scenes, st — 
fromthe course of the crusade 
We have alre ey extracted vartous 
papers from tt 

‘Lhe i Memoirs « of Ci. Nonel Huteh- 
inson and of sir Henry Slingsby 
we have already arranged in 
another deparuent, to which 
they more accuraiely belong, in 
consequence of their intimate union 
with the general history of the 
times to which they relate. The 
reader will find them duly noticed 
andappreciated in our third chap 

“The Life and lnerary Wois 
Michael Angelo Buonarott 
R. Duppa. ”» 4to. This is a 
eles. int, entertaining,and in ructn 
work. Ihe life is drawn ai 
the Italian bioer iohersCondts ia 
Vasari: but Mr. 
ded, from oth: VY ealil 
ety of incidents wuich had es¢ 
the recollection or notice of bo 
He has also highly 
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vohime by fac-similes of this ex- 
quisite artist’s autograph and a 
multiplicity of outlines of his best 
eompositions. ‘his extraordinary 
man was descended by remoté 
antiquity from the famous Countess 
Maulda, and had, consequently, 
imperial blood flowing in his veins. 
His father was podesta or governor 
of Chriesi and Caprera, the former 
of which was at that time the capital 
of Porsenna. Itwas in the latter 
city he was born, in March 1474— 
and by being entrusted to a nurse 
who was both the daughter and 
wife of a stone-mason, and having 
2 chisel for his daily plaything, his 
future destiny was thus stamped, 
as it were, by accident; for he 
would be an artist, in spite of aH 
the remonstrances of his friends, 
who wished him toturn his thoughts 
to some literary profession. His fa- 
ther at length yielded to his inclina- 
tions : Domenico was his master— 
Lorenzo de Medici was his first 
patron, in whose palace at Florence 
he had apartments appropriated to 
him, and all the popes from Julius 
{I. to Pius IV. were his patrons in 
succession. Yet several of them 
were patrons rather than friends, 
and availed themselves of his 
genius, while they occasionally de- 
graded the man. Hence, whenever 
he could steal away from Rome he 
was happy to do so—he was often 
brought back by force, and once 
had thoughts of leaving Italy en- 
tirely, and of entrusting himself to 
the protection of the Grand Sultan. 
Tn the last strvecle of Florence for 
her freedom agamst the tyranny of 
the Medici, Michel Angelo was 
appointed military architect and 
master of the ordnance; and his 
tactics, ike those of Archimedes 
m the defence of Syracuse, suc- 
ceeded against every thing but in- 
ternal treachery, to which at length 
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the republic fella prey. He died 
at Rome Feb. 17, 1563, at the 
advanced age of eighty-nine, and 
his interment was celebrated by a 

public procession. F 
“Phe military, historical, and 
ee Memoirs of the Count de 
ordt, a Swedish Nebleman, and 
Lieutenant in the Service of his 
me! the King of Prussia: revised 
by M. Borelly, late Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences a 
Berlin, &c. 2 vols: 12mo.? This 
work in the original is highly inter. 
esting and attractive ;—but the 
wretchedness of the English ver- 
sion before us has prevented us 
from all possibility of sclecting 
those passages from it, and intro- 
ducing them in another department 
of our miscellany, which we should 
otherwise have taken a pleasure in 
doing. It becomes us on this ac- 
count to draw up a very brief sketch 
(for our limits will not allow us to 
proceed further,) to supply the de- 
ficiency. ‘The father of Counrde 
Hordt was a Swede of illustrious 
rank, who had abjured his native 
land in consequence of the tyranny 
of Charles XI. and had fled to 
France. He was recalled on the 
accession of Charles XII. entered 
under him into the military service 
of his country, and accompanied 
his sovereign in all his campaigns 
till his return from Turkey. The 
hero of the narrative before us was 
at thistime a youth. To give him 
a practical lesson of subordination, 
his father compelled him to enter 
as a private in the Swedish foot 
guards : and his own merit entitled 
him in due time to a commission in 
a provincial regiment, which he 
seems to have taken possesston oi 
with a pride and pleasure seldom 
experienced in subsequent life. In 
this capacity he served against the 
Russians in the campaign of 17 a 
ane 
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and shortly after the termination 
of the war by the disgraceful ca- 
pitulation that closed i it, he entered 
as a volunteer into the service of 
the allies against the French under 
the prince of Waldeck. Here he 
discovered as much prowess and 
acquired as much fame as would 
satisfy the ambition of most soldiers, 
and in conjunction with fame an 
almost equal proportion of rank. 
It was nevertheless, upon the 
whole, a degrading war for the 
confederates, and terminated by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1748. In the dispute between 
Frederick I. the husband of Ulrica 
Eleonora, sister of Charles XII. 
and the Swedish states, De Hordt 
took an active part with his sove- 
reign, and upon the fatlure of the 
conspiracy which was to have re- 
stored the Swedish crown to t's ac- 
<ustomed influence, he was follow- 
ed from court to court till he at 
length found a secure asylum in 
Switzerland under the protection 
of Voltaire. De Hordt, however, 
was not formed for inactivity, and 
rather than not fight at all he would 
fight agaist his best friends and 
his own country. Frederick of 
Prussia was at this time at war with 
both; for the seven years’ war was 
just commenced against Sweden 
and Russia as well as Austria ; and 
De Hordt accepted at his hands the 
command of a regiment of tvo 
battalions. ‘The king admired his 
intrepidity, and reposed his utmost 
confidence in him: he fought in 
the arduous struggle with alternate 
success, till at length he was taken 
prisoner by the Russians, and, 

consequence of a misunderstanding 
on the part of the empress, Wis 
condemned to close confinement in 
a narrow prison in the centre of 
the citadel at St. Petersburgh, and 
debarred the use of pen, mk, and 
peper- In this melancholy silua- 
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tion he coutinued for upwards of 
two years: but at.engin, 1m conse. 
quence of some strong micasures of 
retaliation on the ; aurtot Prederick, 
he was released. Just at Uvis period 
the empress Elizabeth died: and 
the accession of Peter Ili. who 
was in the warmest degree attach- 
ed to the Prussian monarch, ene 
abled De Hordt to return to Prussia 
with every facility. On the close 
of the war, which speedily tollowed, 
he statedly resided at Berlin, ex- 
cepting that, in conjunction with 
prince Henry, he once or twice 
made «a tour to Sweden, and atter- 
wards toSt. Petersburgh: during his 
residence atwhich last conrt he was 
privy to the first proposal beiween 
Catharine UL. and prince Henry, for 
the infamous partition of Ps hond. 
On his return to Derlm the Sng 
conferred on the count the rank of a 
liewtenani-general of his army, aod 
appointed “him governor Gi Spen= 
dau. Ona second marri ave he re- 
tired with hisbride to a rich manor 
in Saxony, which she inheviteda trom 
arelation: here he devoted lien. 
self to agricultural pursutts, and 
passed the remainder cf Lis ute in 
quietude and domestic coniwort. 
lle died a jew ye aTs alg O, st] nd ius 
wife survived him buta short tive; 
an information however we are 
obliged to supply—for histransiator 
miukes no mention of the decease 
ot eitber of them. 

«Some Account of the Life and 
Writings of Lope Felx de Vega 
Carpio: by Henry Richard lord 
Holland.” ‘This is an admirably 
arranged and well written b , 
and does credit tothe noble au , 
study of true Casultan. It i 
necessary for as To enlarge OM Us 
merit, as we have copied [rom it 
in two anterior departments cf i.e 
present volume. We will onty 
thererore add, that the matter 1s 
interesting, the style chaste and 
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easy, the metrical versions that 
are occasionally given correct and 
spirited, and the whole so agrcc- 
ably executed, as to induce us to 
hope that his lordship will not 
here close his public researches 
into the literature of Syain. 

Mr. Wool’s * biographica! 
Memoirsof the late Joseph Warton, 
D.D ” have etd reth rendered that 
justice to an cacellent man, and 
an elegant scliolar, to which he has 
been tone entitled. There is a 
modesty and simplicity of style in 
these memoirs which is in perfect 
accordance with the “cool seques- 
tered life”? of the celebrated scho- 
fiast to whom they relate. It ap- 
pears to have been in Mr. Wool's 
power to have given us more, and 
more we should have wished for, 
it it would not have interfered with 
thes: wach Ly oO if the domestic escritoir ; 
which, in ether mstances, has of 
late been posthumously plunder red 
i a Most OUtrageous and sacrile- 
gious manner. 

The * Account of the Life and 
Writings ot James Beattic, L. L. 
D. &e. by sir Wilham Forbes, 
bart.”? ts the work of « biographer 
now, was! no more: the memoirist 
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meliorate his fortune—a DENsior 
Wasp! ‘oposed—a West fy aan 
Sibecure, and lastly an exchance 
from the mengre support of the 
kirk to some ample provision in 
the English church. An admi- 
rableletter from the late archbis » 
of York (alas! while correct: 
the press we can no longer, witi 
propriety, add dite) seems, fir: 
ot _ to have decided bm 


crv ~ 7“ 


m a rejection of this last pro- 
posal : yor it was finally settled 
for him, and mest wisely = set- 
tled, that his besi plan would be 
to accept cf a pension. His ma. 
yest Vy acceded to the request W ih a 
promptitude and grace that vive 
dignity even to monarchs, and Dr. 
Beattie was condescendi: nely allow- 
eda pension of 2002, per annum. 
He was born Cct. 25, 1735, and 
died in August 1808, aged sixiy- 
eight. ‘he work before us ts chietly 
epistolary, the mierstices being 
filed up with narrative. The letters 

are, -for the most part, of a criti- 
cal character, and d lisplay Dr. 
Beattie’s eo ed reading ,tast ite, 
and liberality: the narrative 1s plain 
and unorn: umented, bear Ing inevery 
"ae he stamp of rivid rie and 
ambitious et nothing further. 
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went to Holland, engaged with an 
agent of the emperor of Barbary, 
went with him to Mequinez, turned 
Mahommedan, and rose to the of- 
fice of Effendi. He at length re- 
tired, on his private fortune, to 
"‘Tetuan, where he died, in some 
degree insane, n 1737. ‘The bio- 
graphy is extracted from docu- 
ments of sufficient authority, and 
written with plainness and per- 
spicuity. 

Mr. Hayley has at length, we 
believe, finished his Life of Mr. 
Cowper, by a thin quarto volume 
of “ Supplementary — The 
letters they contain have been 
gathered together since the publi- 
cation of the three prior volumes, 
and are chiefly addressed to lady 
Hesketh, Mr. Bagot, and Mr. Rose 
—Mr. Rose! the youthful, the 
elegant, the beloved friend of Cow- 


per! and who now stands as much 


m need of a biographer as Cowper 
himself. To the writer of this 
article he was known,—and to 
whom was he known, that did 
not, like Cowper, esteem and love 
him ? 

Mr. Young’s * Memoirs of Mrs. 
Crouch” make us lament that a 
woman capable of filling so affec- 
tionately the offices of daughter, 
sister, and patronessto her sister’s 
children, should have been soeasily, 
or rather should have been at all 
seduced, from the duties of a wife, 
however unfortunate in her matri- 
monial connexion. Yet her temp- 
tations were strong, as her attrac- 
tions were many! Hier life is ill 
written, but its perusal may do 
good. 

Mrs. Grant’s “ Letters from the 
Mountains” are of a mixed charac- 
ter ; they are in some respects bio- 
praphic, and in others descriptive, 

ut in both they are highly enter- 
taining. Those who are desirous 
6 


of learning the happy ar tof strug 
gling against misfortunes instead of 
yielding to them, and of struggling 
triumphantly---those who are en- 
chanted with thewildest picturesque- 
ness of nature, with fantastic 
groups of blue aerial rocks and 
mountains—rapid streams—preci- 
pitate and thundering waterfalis— 
woods so intricate that the deer can 
scarcely find its way through them 
—and glens so deep and overhung 
that the sun can never pierce them 
—may here have an abundant treat 
in facts and scenery painted from 
the life. 

Frorm the wild landscapes of 
nature we are led tothe polished 
landscapes of art: and in Mr. 
Repton’s “Enquiry intothe Changes 
of Taste in Landscape-gardening” 
observe a very able defence of the 
system which was first successfully 
cultivated in this country by the 
celebrated Brown, but which of 
late has been opposed by several 
professional writers of considerable 
eminence, and especially by M. M. 
Price and Knight. Mr. Repton, 
in the work before us, admits ina 
considerable degree the errors 
which are pointed outin this system, 
as it has been of Jae pursued, but 
contends that such errors are not 
chargeable to the inventor or first 
promoter of the system, but merely 
to his successors, who, in such in- 
stances, have deviated from the 
taste and principle of their master. 
Mr. Loudon has furnished us with 
two quarto volumes upon the same 
subject, but pursued to a greater 
extent; comprising “A ‘Treatise 
on forming, improving and manag- 
ing Country Residences, so as to 
combine Architectural Fitness with 
Picturesque Effect, according tothe 
Extent,Character, or Style of Situs 
ations, and the Rank, Fortune and 


Expenditure of the Proprietors “—_ 
e 
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the Cottage to the Palace : illustrat. 


ed by Descriptions.” Under the 
same head, but witha very limited 
approbation, we have to rank Mr. 
Giffard’s “ Designs tor elegant Cot- 
tages and sm: WV tllas calculated tor 


she Comfort and Convenience of 


Persons of moderate and of ample 
Fortune ;”? in the course of which 
the ditferent orders of architecture 
are often huddled together in the 
most unclassical and heterogeneous 
manner: and Mr. Randle’s * Col- 
lectionof Architectural Designs for 
Mansions, Casinos, Villas, Lodges, 
and Cottages,” possessing the same 
distorted aim at producing pictu- 
resque effect by the same incongru- 
ous intermixture of styles thi: tt are 
essentially at variance with each 
other, and hence transferring to 
landscape scenery the bumano capili 
ervicem eqitin: am. 

Mr. Britton’s “ Architectural 
Antiquities of Great Britun” 
have been persevered in to part VI. 
inclusively, and continue to evince 
proofs of their earliest spirit and 

excellence. Mr. Charles Bell, in 
six successive “ Essays on the Ana- 
tomy of Expression in Painting,’ 
has made a valuable present not to 
the painter only, but to all who 
are fond of painting, or are am- 
bitious of distinguishmg the op- 
posite extremes of flatness and 
caricature from the real phano- 
mena of movement, gesture, and 
passion. Mr. Prince Hoare has 
shewn some taste and much enthu- 
siasm in his “ Inquiry into the requi- 
site Cultivation and present State 
of the Arts of Design in England:” 
his i inquiry, indee d, is not confined 
either to England or to the ¢ present 
state of the arts of de sign 37? at 
might have been more for hiscredit, 
perhaps, if it had been: for m his 
numerous discoastings into remote 
times aad foreign countries, he has 





wandered rather than travelled 
has been too frequently the sport 
of false guides, and been conduct- 
ed to stray paths and barren 
quarters. We cannot close this 


briet sketch of the productions of 


the year, in re gard to the fine arts, 
without noticiag Dr. Callcott’s 
“ Musical Gr rammar,’ *which, inthe 
small and convenient size of a duo- 
decimo, contains an accurate ar- 
rangement of the principles of 
modern music, together with the 
simplest and e isiest_ method that 
has yet been exhibited of acquiring 
a know ledee of them. It is classi- 
cally divided into the four parts 
of rotation, melody, harmony and 
rhythm. 

We advance to the class of phi- 
lology. Mr. Salmon, author ot 
Stemmata Latinitatis, has pub- 
lished, in a thin octavo, the first 
book of his “ Archai; or the Even- 
ings of Scathill.” The plan is 
entirely taken from the Epea Pte- 
roenta; even the dialogue form is 
preserved, and something of the 
same archness attempted. We 
cannot praise the undertaking : the 
paralleksms are for the most part 
hunted through Freach and Latin, 
instead of through the Gothie 
languages. Had our author imi- 
tated Mr.'Tooke in this last re spect, 
he might, indeed, have contribut- 
ed some benefit to his native 
tongue, 

From Dr. Dawson we have re- 
ceived both the “ Prolepsis’’ of his 
Philologi: 1 Anglicana, and the 
first number of the Philo logia 
Angticana” itself, We have also 
received from Mr. Leslie a ™ Dic- 
tionary of the Synonymous Words 
and ‘Technical Terms in ‘the Engl- 
ish language.” ‘The first ts de- 
signed both as animprovement and 
commentary upon Johnson’s Dic- 
tignary. In the titular explanation 

ot 
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of the author himeelf it ts intended 
as a philological and synonymical 
dictionary of the Enelish lanenage; 
im which the words wt deduced 
irom their originals, their sense 
detined, and the same lustrated 


and supported by sory ex: umiples 


sl ra notes, critical «ll id Crp ianie 

“uy 7? ray atteay . in : . 
tory. Ane attempted MIprovee 
ment upon Johnson consists in en 


omission of Greek and Latin words 
of very rare occurrence, m new ex- 
emplifications a sucit a 1S are dcicc.- 
tively expounded, and in an intro- 
cd Tretia of terms LA it lad ese ipe { 
the lexicographer’s: a, All 
this ts well : but che * Noirs de al 
and explanatury,”’ are thse th 

long and tedious, and oceuny #4 
tar too 1: rere a _— rmtrcon o1 tre 
general work. “Lhe author has an 
odd conception that, strictly speak- 
my, no lange we has any such 
thing as Syi evel IT?S, thar ae it may 
h ve terms that are synonymous, 
that is, appreaching to the nainre 
of synonyms, but retaming a shade 
ot ditference from each other. The 
shortest refutation we can advance 
sa refer nee to Mr. Leshie’s ** Dic- 
tionary of Synonymous Words,’ 
at this moment beioreus. In ef- 
fect, it isimposstble that a language 
derived, as isthe English, trom a 
variety of diiferent tongues, and 
diilerent dialects—from «au Gre ky 
atm and Celtic, as well as a 
Gothic stock——should nol have 
terms drawn from some or 
ese radwal sources to ex- 
press the very same objec cts or the 
very sme idea of such « bye te and 
consequent ly it ts imposstble that 
such «lt laneu ‘ e shouid not Nave 
not oriv afew scattered symonyn 9 
but a great multitude of them. 
We cannot, however, praise the 
intention of Mr. Leslic’s Synony- 
mous Dictionar 


In its schaietic list of words ts 
A. 


altage her, witch 
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confined almost exclusive, to those 
ct common collox yu! ral use, and 
then explained by remote, recon- 
dite, obsolete, or technical terms 
2) One § #s thoueh the author had 
just imp ried trem across the Irish 
channel a new method of iivstra. 
tiem, tit arrogated to itself the 
power of darkening What is clear 
and visible, imstead of makine 
clear and visible what is dark. To 
both these attempts, however, Dr. 
Dawson’s as well as Mr. Leslie's, 
we object that the authors seem far 
more expert in Greek and Latin 
etymologies than in Celtic or 
Gotine. This is the grand evil in 
Johnson’s dictionary: and it yet 
remains to be remedied. Vhe 
vhele of the consiruction ot the En. 
elish —™ Ks far ihe greae 
par. of i's vacabu-ary is ot the true 
Gothic order ; and unless a lexico- 
grapher be well versed in the Ger- 
man, Daniels and Runic dialects, 
tn the Cimbricand Gaclic,aswe'll as 
in the Greek and Latin, he must 
necessarily prove but a very im- 
periect analyser and interpreter, 
and of consequence but very 
iil qualified for his undertak- 
me 

‘Some such reasoning seems te 
have been felt by another philolo- 
gist of the year betore us, Mr. G. 
Tr er, of Exeter 3; and hence in an 
octavo volume, which he entiies 

“A Restoration of the Ancient 
Modes of ‘he ste wing Names S,’ > he 
has bavished Greek and Latin from 
our patronymic vocabulary by one 
sweeping proseripuo’. Now this 
isto run into the other extreme. 
[ndependenily of which, he has 


banished the classical dialects, 
not in favour ef: those of the 
Goths, of Dutch, Darish, Swed- 
isiig Sill axon, but in favour 
of the Cimbric and the Gache 
alone. Much, we acknowledge, 
is 
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is referable to this latter source, but 
jittle in comparison with what is 
the true and legitimate progeny of 
the former. He who limits him- 
self to a Celtic origin, will be al- 
most as much in the dark as he 
who attempts to resolve every 
thing into Greek or Latin. The 
Cimbric and Gaelic, or Welsh and 
Erse, have added a few tributary 
streams, but the chief supply of 
our etymons must be sought for 
alone in the great Gothic foun- 
tain. 

Dr. Steuart has offered us two 
elegant quarto volumes, which he 
entitles *'The Works of Sallust ;to 
which are prefixed two Essays on 
the Life, Literary Character and 
Writings of the Historian: with 
Notes historical, biographical and 
critical.” ‘he essays and notes 
constitute by far the larger portion 
of the work: they are the result of 
much attention to Roman litera- 
ture ; and, though consider ably too 
diffuse,are i instructive, entertaining, 
and accurate. In his version Mr. 
Murphy is our translator’s model ; 
but he has used considerably more 
freedom with his author than ever 

Mr. Murphy allowed himself, al- 
though the latter cast aside his 
trammels to the utmost extent of 
concession. In Dr. Steuart we 
have no deficiency of spirit or ele- 
gance, but it is not the spirit or 
elegance of Sallust: we have often 
traced him through whole para- 
graphswithout a word of prototype, 
and have occasionally found him 
exchanging similes of his author 
for similes of hisown. The open- 
ing page in the translation is by no 
means so licentious as many that we 
could point out ; but the reader has 
no need to proceed further than this 
page to be convinced of the truth 
of these observations. 
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Upon the whole, we have little 
to boast of in the d ‘partment of 
translations of the ancient Classics, 
within the period to which we are 
limited, independently of Dr. Steu- 
art’s version of Sallust: yet we 
must except an octavo volume of 

‘ Translations, chiefly from the 
a k Anthology ; with Tales and 
Miscellaneous Poems,” published 
anomymously, but ex hibiting grea 
taste m the sele ‘ction, and merit in 
the execution; and a verse trans- 
lation of “The Satires of Persius, 
with the Latin Text and Notes,’”’ 
published also anonymously : the 
text corrected from Casaubon ; the 
notes are truly expl: matory and in- 
structive, and the versification, if 
not peculiarly refined and musical, 
is at least on a par with the ori- 
ginal; animated, indi ignant, and 
faithful in its interpretation, ‘To 
these we may add that, Dr. Reid’s 
‘Analysis of Aristotle’s Logic, 
with Remarks,” which has hitherto 
been only known as an appendix 
to one of lord Kaimes’s Sketches 
of the History of nm in, isnow pub- 
lished, as it well deserves to be, in 
a sepirate form. 

“The Prose Works of John 
Milton, with a Life of the Au- 
thor,” have been caretully repub- 
lished bya synod of eleg intscholars, 
and grace the year in the form of 
four volumes octavo, Milton is 
the first epic poet of modern ages, 
and almost the first of every age: 
and if not the first prose writer of 
his country, there are but two or 
three, even to the pre sent he yur, 
who have any pretensions to pre- 


cede him. The republication, in a 


collected and regular form, of the 
productions of such a man, is a 
national concern, and we have no 
doubt will be patronised according 
ly The bio; - ce ie . . 
y- The biography, which is mi- 
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nute and expressive, is the produc- 
tion of Dr. Charles Symmons; 
who is also one of the most copious 
annotators upon the general work. 
The translators of his Latin pieces 
are Mr. Robert Fellows and Mr. 
Francis Wrangham, who have 
equally executed their task with 
fidelity and spirit. Mr. W. Git- 
ford has translated a few of the 
poctical quotations. 

The Complete Works in Philo- 
sophy, Politics and Morals, of the 
late Dr. Benjamin Franklin,” have 
also for the first time been collect- 
ed and arranged. They occupy 
three volumes in octavo, including 
an account of his early life, drawn 
up from memoirs written by him- 
self, and which we cannot avoid 
wishing had been published entire. 
The extensive celebrity of this 
moralist and statesman, the im- 
portance of many of his writings, 
and the deep influence they have 
exerted over the American re- 
public, justify such an under- 
taking, and will ecusure it suc- 
cess. 

The region of domestic poetry has 
offered us but little within the 
recincts of the year; and that 
fittle by no means of an exalted 
character. Not a single epte or 
cidactic poem of any kind, and 
but one dramatic piece that has 
any pretensions to a poetic charac- 
ter, we mean Mr. Maurice’s * Fall 
cf the Mogu!,” atragedy founded 
on an interesting portion of Indian 
history, and attempted to be cast 
on the Grecian model. The whole, 


independently of this, are mere 
fugitive and evanescent pieces, in 
the shape of ballads, odes, epistles, 
occasional translations, tales and 
epitaphs. We shall cite only the 
titles of a few, and from these the 
reader may form his judgement 


of the general nature of the 
rest. 

“The Birds of Scotland, with 
other Poems: by James Grahame,” 
published, we suppose, because of 
the deserved popularity of the 
author’s poem called “ The Sab- 
bath,” but in every ‘respect far 
inferior to the latter, and which 
would not, perhaps, have been 
published otherwise. “ Poems by 
Edward Rushion,” concerning 
vhich we only add, that they are 
the effusions of a poor blind bard, 
labouring to support himself and 
family by this only mean that ap- 
pears to remain to him, and that 
they are tender, pathetic, and ele. 
gant. “ Wild Flowers ; or Pastoral 
and Roral Poetry: by Robert 
Bloomtield,”’—flowers plucked has- 
tily and indiscriminately, and with 
so little selection that there are 
almost as many weeds as ornamen- 
tal blossoms. “The Falls of the 
Clyde; or the Fairies; a Scottish 
dramatic Pastoral, in five Acts; 
with three preliminary Disserta- 
tions 3’? more prose than poetry, 
and as much nonsense as either. 
* Poetical Recreations: by Anthony 
Harrison. 2 vols. Svo.” The 
Wild Harp’s Murmurs; or Rustic 
Strains: by D. Service.” = The 
former, the work of an attorney's 
clerk, who, for ought we know, 
mity be dextrous at engrossag parch- 
ment, but will never engros the 
Muses: the latter, the production 
of a cobler, who has mistaken his 
own stall for Parnassus, and an 
lambic toot for the foot of oneot his 
customers. ‘Tales in Verse, criui- 
cal, satyrical and humorous: by 
Thomas Holcroft’’—tales in verse, 
but notin portry: stuff more wretch 
ed and despicable never defiled 
waste paper. 

OF republications in some new 
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form, or with additional matter, we 
have to notice Mr. G. Chalmers’s 
corrected and enlarged edition of 
“The Poetical Works of Sir David 
Lyndsay, of the Mount, Lye 1 King 
al Arms, under J ames V.,”’ in three 
vols. octavo, accompanied with a 
lite of the author, introductory 
dissertations, and an appropriate 
glossary. “This work was wanted, 
and bating the quaintness and caus- 
ticity of his style, Mr. Chalmers 
has ably fulfilled the oilice he has 
undertaken. 

Mr. Herbert, we are glad to 
has published a second part 
his *‘Lranslations’? and « Mis- 

cellaneous Poetry.” The trans- 
lations, in the present volume, are 
from some admirable little pieces 
in the Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
cuese, and other bards ot the 
southern, rather than of the north- 
ern regions of Europe, as m the 
anterior volume. ‘lhe merit we 
have tormerly pointed out is con- 
tinued with an equal tide through 
the present effusions. Mrs. Robm- 
son's “ Poetical Works,’’ are now 
tor the first time collected; and, 
by the addition of several pieces 
never before published, extend. to 
three volumes octavo. In the new 
matter we nx et with nothing that 
is peculiuly prominent, and the 
old is too well known to render it 
necessary that we shonld enlarge 
uponit. Mr.W. Smythe las publish- 
ed an augmented edition of his 
“Enelish Lyrics,” enriched by 
some icw addition: i pl Kces Of ec rial 
merit; and Mr. Sotheby has re- 
published, in two elegant volumes 
octavo, his very admirable trans- 
lation of Wieland’ s Oberon.” 
His epic poem, entitled © Saul,’ does 
not tall wihin the range ot the 
existing year. We shail sutta- 
bly nottce it in our ensuing Recro- 


spect, 


Whether it be owife toa want 
of taste in the treque: iters of the 
theatre, ora want of talents in the 
writers for it, we cannot stay to 
agg! but most certain it 
is, that othing can be more 
worthless hee the dramatic re- 
presentations of the present day. 
Even the following, which we se- 
lect as some of the best speci- 
mens of the season, may probably 
be cast into the gut of oblivion 
betore the barren catal ruc reache 
es the hands of our readers.— 
The School for Fnends; a Comedy 
written by Mr. Chambers 3” unim- 
peachable in its moraliy, but 
drowsy im its dialogue, and im ts 
characters indistinct. “ The Hun- 
ter of the Alp: Drama; inter- 
spersed with aes by Mr. Di- 
mond, jun.” well adapted for 
modern effect, and temporary ap- 
plause, but destened neither tor 
futurity norfor the closet. “ Pive 
Miles Off; or the Tin rete Post.” 
“ "Thirty ‘Vhousand; or Who's the 
Richest ** both the production ot 
Mr. TV. ibdin, and both of mere- 
ly diurnal merit, nor pretendme, 
as we suppose, to any thing beyond. 
The former is a comedy im three 
acts? the Jaiter it comic opera. 
“ Spanis sh Dollars; or the Priest 
of the Parsh.’ ‘This, by its au- 
thor, Mr. Cherry, is denomimaied 
an operatic shitch We scarecly 
understand the expression: and tt 
is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that we should note under. 
stand the /Aiirg it is meant to 
express. * ‘tne Three and the 
Dence; a Comic Opera in thice 
Act : by Prince Hoare.” ‘Phin, 
we are told, has been performed 
at both houses with success— 
Mr. Hoare should not be too 
greedy of good tortune: had he 
been prude it, he would have cone 

nied himselt with such success. 
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By bringing Three and the Deuce 
before the public, we think he has 
made an unlucky ¢t4row, and that 
he runs a strong chance of being 
gammoned. 
The two best novels that have 
occurred to us inthe course of the 
year, are, “Human Beings,” by 
r. Francis Latham; and “ Leo- 
nora, ” by Miss Edgeworth, both 
ot whom have been long imitiated 
into the science of novel-writing, 
and seem to have obtatned high 
and patent posts inthat department. 
The plot of the former is devoted 
to the recompence of honest and 
virtuous love in low life, through 
the instrumentality of a most ex- 
cellent and persevering philanthro- 
pist. The moral, indeed, is not 
new ; but the fable itself has suffi- 
cient fe to originality, the cha- 
racters todiscrimination of features, 
the narrative to spirit and interest. 
The fable of the latter is also suf- 
ficiently original, and its charuc- 
ters sufficiently distinguished, but 
its morality is more exceptionable ; 
or, to express ourselves m eorrecter 
language, ihe impure characters are, 
in general, painted so much more 
piquantly and with so much more 
relief than the pure, that we are 
afraid the greater number of its 
fair readers may be rather mduced 
to follow the former, while they 
approve the latter. Leonora is a 
faithtul wite and an excellent wo- 
man: lady Olivia, an artful senti- 
mentalist of the French and Ger- 
man schools of cosmopoiitanism, 
who, wih the cant of purity and 
sensibility for ever on her lips S, IS 
perpetually endeavouring to under. 
mine the foundation of private 
happiness and domestic virtue.— 
She succeeds in obtaining the triend- 
ship and confidence ot j.conora, 
and afterwards in intriy Jing with 
the heart of Leonora’s h aah and, 
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and obtaining the full possession of 
his affections. A d: ingerous fit of 
illness, just as he was on the point 
of quitting his wife for his mistress, 
and his native land for a fore: gn 
country, is made the mean of re. 
calling him to a sense of conjugal 
duty—and the whole ends as it 
should de. The character of ay 
elegant and intriguing French pro. 
fligate, under the name of Gabri- 
elle de P——, the confidential 
friend of lady Olivia, is drawn ta 
the life, but affords, we are afraid, 
no useful lesson. 

“ Donald” is the hero ofa novel, 
published anonymously, who under 
this nume represents a_ trick to 
which the novellist has often had 
recourse before as the basis of his 
plot, and which consists in the 
foster-mother’s substituting her own 
son for the nursing placed under 
her care, and retaining tie nurs- 
ling inhis stead. ‘Time most mar- 
vellously sets all things to rights; 
the young impostor, in «spite of 
every advantage of fashion and 
educati: mn, isaddicted to all the vices 
of low lite; while the injured boy, 
in the midst of poverty und wretch- 
edness, feels the instinctive influence 
of higher birih, and presses for- 
ward in the pursuit of every thing 
that is exalted and noble: the sub- 
stituiion is at length discovered, 
and we have no reason to complain 
of the writer’s reiributive justice. 
The work is well writte n; busy, 
interesting, progress: Wey complete. 

7% efloy az or Lhe Moor: a Ro- 
mance of the fifteenth Century: by 
Charlotte Dacre.’ This lady, wha 
used to write stimulating love 
verses in the newspapers under 
the name of Rosa Maulda, hag 
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here composes la Sturn tens oe 


after the manner of ‘The ouk— 
the same lust=+the same parce 
acents——the same  voiupiuous 
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os 


jangnage. What need we say 
more ? 

«Epicharis ; a ‘Translation by 
C.1.) * Madame de Maintenon ; 
translated from the French of 
Madame de Genlis.”” Vhese trans- 
lations may be called historical 
romances, m1 whtel real histories 
are resorted to as the basis ot the 
respecitve fables, but inflected to 
the will or capiice of the respective 
writers. ‘Lhe first pretends to give 


2A°% 


us the secret history of the conspi- 
racy of Piso against Nero—a de- 
velopment of the real chira ter of 
Agrippina, and the emperor’s in- 
famous conduct towards Octavia: 
the second offersus a fancitul nar- 
rative of the events that elevated 
Madame de Maintenon to the 
throne of France. We cannot ap- 
prove of such perversion of actual 
facts. 
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Of the Year 1806., 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL axn THEOLOGICAL : 


e000? a } - fg . 
Containing a Sketch of the Productions of Germany, Italy, France, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, and the American States. 


\ E cannot suffer the high de- 

gree of satisfaction that has 
been expressed from various quar- 
ters in regard to the fulness and va- 
riety of the present department in 
our Retrospect of last year to pass, 
without acknowledging the pleasure 
which such information has com- 
miunicated to us 3; nor without feel- 
ing an additional stimulus to an in- 
detatigable exertion in future. To 
the difficulties we have still to contend 
with from the continuance of a war 
which has not only struck at the 
very basis of all continental litera- 
ture, but almost shut us out from 
obtaining copies of what has actu- 
elly been produced, we need not 
advert. They are of themselves 
sufiiciently prominent; and we 
trust our readers will esteem us not 
altogether undeserving of thanks 
for what we have once more been 
able to collect, rather than entitled 
to censure for what we may have 
omitted. 

We shall begin, as usual, with 
the German biblicists. M. Seiler, 
whose name is well known to the 
critical world, has published a new 
German version of the New Testa- 


ment, in which one or two texts, 
supposed to be spurious, are omit- 
ted, and the dificult or contested 
passages are attempted to be ex- 
plained from the best labours of 
modern commentators. It is ac- 
companied with a rich and copious 
annotation, partly derived and part- 
ly original. M. Dereiser, who is 
engaged in a new translation of the 
entire Bible, has completed and 
published the second part of his 
third volume, which extends to the 
book of Job inclusively. He has 
largely availed himself of the previ- 
ous excerptions of his fellow-labour- 
érs in the same field, the younger 
Schultens and Eichhorn. M. Jong, 
in his * Erster Nachtrag zur Sieges- 
geschichte der Christlichen Relig- 
on,” has attempted a new interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse: but we 
cannot perceive that he has thrown 
much fresh light upon this recon- 
dite prophecy. We may be allow- 
ed, indeed, to pause at the present 
moment, before we adopt any fresh 
system, since its denunciations have 
now been directed by christians ot 
different persuasions against almost 


every church, and every religion, and 
| every 
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every political government in the 
world, of any degree of eminence, 
from the period of its proniulga- 
tion, without appearing to exhibit 
any specific proofs of its h: wing 
been immediately intended forany of 
them :—against heretics, infidels, 
und papists : agaist heathens and 
Mahometans: against ancient Rome 
and modern Rome: against Lu- 
therans and Calvinists: against the 
kirk and the church of England: 
against the Bourbons and the Bona- 
partes. 

"Lhe Philosophisch-kritish Com- 
mentar uber das Neue Testa- 
ments.---“ Philosophical, Critical, 
und Historical Commentary on the 
New Testament, by Professor Pau- 
lus,” to which we have heretotore 
adverted, has proceeded to the third 
part of his last and correct edition. 
It displays the same boldness of in- 
terpretation, the same latitude of 
fancy and pruriency of conjectural 
criticism, which so peculiarly cha- 
racterise the preceding parts, and 
have so strong a tendency to pull 
down this citadel by a repair of the 
outworks. We are not surprised 
that this book should have excited 
alarm; nor are we sorry that the 
alarm has been given: it has been 
sounded from various quarters, but 
chiefly froma very able work of M. 
Sandbichler, entitled Eine Stimme 
des rufenden in der Wuste—“ A 
Voice of one crying in the Wilder- 
ness.”” We trust professor Paulus 
will nat be inattentive to this voice. 

Among the multiplicity of books 
upon christian theology in general, 
we may mention that M. H. D. 
Hermes has re-published, with ma- 
ny additions and improvements, his 
Allgemeines Religions und Er- 
bauungs. buch fur Christen jeder 
Religion— Universal Theology 
and Book of Education for Chris. 
Bans of evert Religion ;” while M. 


A. Hermes has offered te the 
world a dissertation Ueber das 
Selbst ates Eigenwirken im Chris- 
tenthum—“On Free-will and Spon- 
taneity in Christianity: both 
works are written in Opposition to 
the doctrines of philosophical ne- 
cessity, and of the argument 2 
priort concerning the — existence 
of the Deity. M. Heintich is pro- 
ceeding with his valuable Beytrive 
zur Beforderung der T heologischen 
Wissensch: iften, &e.—* Contnbu- 
tions towards promoting the study 
of Vheological Science, more espe- 
cially by a critical Ulustr: ition of 
the New Testament.” And Dr. 
Henke has had sufficient encourage. 
ment to have enabled him to com- 
plete the fourth fascicle of his 
Museum ftir Religions-wissenschatt 

Museum for Religious Know- 
ledge.” Both these works are 
highly deserving of extensive circu- 
lation,and wetrustthey willobtain it. 

There has been much speculation 
and some idle fancy lately evinced 
among German religionists respect- 
ing the appearance of disembodied 
spirits after death, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the positive assertion of a 
writer of some repute, in a work 
published upon this very subject, 
that he had seen the apparition of 
his own wife after her decease. 
M. Connabich has published, in ree 
ference to this point, an OCLAVO VO- 
lime of Gedanken iber die men- 
schliche Seele, deren Fortdauer und 
Erscheinung .nach dem Tode— 
“ Thoughts on the Human Soul, 
and on its Post-existence, and Appa- 
rition after Death ;’’ and M. Senti- 
nis, a work that has now extended 
to two octavo volumes: the tirst of 
which is entitled Was Steht Vom 
zustande nach dem Tode in der Bi- 
bel 2—* What is the State of Man 
after Death according to the Bible?” 
and the second, or continuation of 


ie 
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the enquiry, Elpizon; oder uber 
meine Fortdauer im Tode—* Elpi- 
zon; or ‘Thoughts on my own 
Post-existence upon Death.’”? Upon 
the whole, the German writers seem 
much disposed to encourage the 
belief of occasional re-appearances. 
We cannot enter into the dispute, 
but ought not to quit it without ob- 
serving, that the greater part of 
their reasoning 1s visionary, what- 
ever the subject of it may be. 

‘There is something far more sub- 
stanital in M. Bauer’s Handbuch 
der Geschichte der Hebraeischen 
Nation—* Manual of the History 
of the Jewish Nation :” of which 
the second volume, in the octavo 
form, has lately reached us, and 
completes the work. ‘The whole 
contains nearly nine hundred pages, 
and the price is six florins. It ts 
an exeellontly arranged compila- 
tion, and extends from the origin ot 
the Hebrews as a people, to the de- 
struction oi their political existence. 

Whilst adveriing to this extraor- 
dinary and distinctive race, we will 
remerk, lest we should net have a 
more convenient place for it, that 
such is the concourse of Jews at this 
moment at Basle in Switzerland, 
that a Hebrew newspaper for thei 
use ison the point ct being establish- 
ed in this city, containing, like other 
journals ofa similar kind, a regular 
series of the political and commer- 
cial events of the day. 

Before we quit the German em- 
pire, if we may yet call it an em- 
pire, it becomes us to observe, that 
Dndorf has by this time, nearly if 
not altogether, completed his very 
admirable “ Hebrew and Chal- 
daic Dictionary,’’ enriched by the 


addition of a truly valuable com- 
mentary on the books of the Old 
Testament, from a careful perusal 
of the different Uialects, and the 
suggestions of the best scholiasts. 


judicious conamentator on the books 
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The latin title runs as follows: 
Dindorphi novum Lexicon Lingue 
Hebratco-Chaldaice, cum Com. 
mentario in Libros Vet. Test, Dia. 
lectorum cognatarum imprimis Ope 
Animad versionibusque prestantiss. 
Interpret. locuplet. 

_ We are Jed insensibly to the bib. 
lical literature of lraty; amongst 
the most valuable productions of 
which is a select Hebrew diction. 
ary, from the labours of the inde- 
faiigable De Rossi, printed at Par. 
ma, ina thin octavo, and _ bearin 
the title of Lexicon Hebraicum 
Selectum, quo ex antiquo et inedito 
R. Parchonis Lexico novas ac diver- 
sas rariorum et difficiliorum Vo- 
cum Significationes sistit, Joh. Bern. 
De Rossi, Linguarum orientalium 
Piofessor :——« A Select Hebrew 
Lexicon, in which various new and 
different Significations of unusual 
and difficult Terms are propounded 
from an old and inedited Lexicon of 
Rabbi Parchon, by J. B. De Rossi, 
Protessor of Oriental Languages.” 
Rabbi Parchon flourished in the 
12th century, and was highly es 
teemed for his learning: his lexi- 
con, which he entitled FAW, 
was finished in 1161. It was well 
known to contain a rich treasure of 
Hebrew philosophy ; and professor 
De Rossi, in thus developing it to 
the public, has rendered a very ac- 
ceptable service, and put us mto 
possession of a useful supplement to 
his own Varia LectionesFeleris Testa- 
menti, which we have already noticed 
with high approbation in a former 
Retrospect. ‘The publication of this 
lexicon, however, is not the whole 
for which we are now indebted to 
this admirable Hebraist. He has 
imprinted, in their original Hebrew, 
some very curious manuscript lu- 
cubrations of Rabbi Emanuel on 
particular passages in the Psalms, a. 
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tue Old Testament, who flourished 
cowards the beginning of the four- 
teenth century ; and has accompia- 
nied the Hebrew with a Latin ver- 
sion: and has also published a 
Latin Dissertation on the unsettled 
question, * What became of the 
Lditionof the Alcoran, supposed to 
have been printed at Venice, in 
Arabic Characters, from Pagnini’s 
Types, about the Beyinning of the 
sixteenth Century ?—Both these, as 
well as the Lexicon, are printed at 
the imperial press at Parma. The 
title to the tormer is, “ R. Imma- 
nuelis Filiit Salomonis Scholia in 
Selecta Loca Psalmorum, ex inedito 
ejus Commentarto decerpsit ac La- 
tine vertit J. B. De Rossi:”’ and 
that to the latter, De Corano 
Arabico Venetiis Paganini ‘Typis 
impresso sub Lintio Sec. xvi. ,Dis- 
sertatio J. B. De Rossi.’ 

In France, the late legalized 
license ot the Jewish worship, and 
the acmission of the Jewish people 
to the full rights of citizenship, have 
excited much inquiry into the con- 
sistency of such a regulation with 
the dispensations of Providence, 


and the curse which, on account of 
the disobedience of the ancestors ot 


this people, has been inflicted upon 


them for so mi iny ages. The chet 


opponent of the Jews is a M. de 
Bonald, who, among other attacks 
tpon them, introduced a lon and 
violent article inte t 1e French Mer- 
cury of Feb. 8, last: the best sup 
orter of their cause 1s a Jewish 
Pa y, who, in a direct answer, enti- 
tled “ Observations sur un Article 
de M. de Bonald sur les Juifs,”” has 
evinced an equal degree of historic 
and political knowledge, and a 
very expert, and we believe, an 
unanswerable train of arguments 
in favour of the emancipation of 
herownrace. She abounds, as may 
well be expected, with compliments 
l 


to Bonaparte, some of which 
ure rather too highly  season- 
ed for a popular relish on this side 
of the water. There is, however, a 
work which has lately appeared at 
Paris, with which we have been 
still better pleased. {It is entitled 

‘ The Involuntary Apologists: or 
the Christian Religion proved and 
defended, from the very Writings 
of the Philosophers themselves : ine 
tended, by clear and demonstrative 
Arguments, to refute the more ustal 
Objections of Infidelity, and to 
enable Persons in general to con- 
vince themselves of its Veracity.” 
We have had several successful at- 
tempts of the’ same kind in our 
own eountry ; and we trust that an 
equal success will attend this new 
effort in France, where intidelity és 
roving about with still wider strides, 
and upon a larger sphere. ‘There 
is One pamphlet which, though 
published at Geneva, has had, as 
we understand, a rapid and exten- 
sive circulation through France, 
and which we should like to see 
translated into English. It is a 
sermon preached by M. Cellerier, 
entitled, Le Danger des mauvais 
Livres—“ The Dan; rer ot bad 
Books.” The text is Rev. x, 10. 
Je pris le livre—et je le devorai. 
The sermon contains a great deal 
of popular el quence as we ‘ll as ju- 
dicious observation, upon a subject 
of the utmost consequence to the 
moral and political well-being of 
all civilised states. 

From Ilo.uanp we have receiv- 
ed nothing that is particularly 
worthy of notice. A very useful 
journ: il has been established at 


‘Amsterdam, be -9 the title of Bib- 
li — Var Liics ogische Letterkund 
« Library of theol: ogi-al Litera- 
ture,”’ which hasevery hance of suc- 
ceeding. It has already reached 
the publication of its fourth number, 
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hereby completing its first volume, 
containing 700 pages. We also 
perceive that not less than nine an- 
swers have been returned to the tol- 
lowing prize question, proposed by 
the Amsterdam society tor the pro- 
motion of religious knowledge--- 
« How comes it to pass that im our 
own dark and distresstul Times, 
Insensibility should be so extensive, 
and a due Attention to the Dispen- 
sations and Judgements ot God so 
little observabie?”?) The answer 
to which the prize has been award- 
ed is the composition of M. C. A. 
Van den Broeck, preacher at Oud- 
Beizetland ; and it seems to deserve 
so honorary a distinction. 

Among the bibitcal exposiuons 
of most celebrity in Denmark, we 
may mention M. Larsen's “ Criti- 
eal and Lxegetic Commentary on 
certain) Predictions of the Pro- 
phets,” which, from the specimen 
we have seen of it, is likely to be a 
work of sound reasoning and 
plausible conjecture. ‘The speci- 
men we refer to is an inaugural 
dissertation on the prophecies of 
Zephaniah, constituting the first 
number in the series, entitled, 
« Commentarii critico-exegetict in 
quorundam Prophetarum Vatict- 
nia Specimen primum, Vaticinia 
Zephaniz complectens, quod pro 
summis in Philosophia Honoribus 
Examini Facult. Philosoph. Hav- 
niensis submisit Larsen.’? ‘The 
author divides this book of pro- 
phecy into three distinct parts, be- 
sides an epilogue or general conclu- 
sion, in which he conjectures it to 
have been the prophet’s intention to 
recapitulate, In a summary man- 
ner, the subject of his preceding 
labours. ‘There is also an inaugu- 


ral dissertation by M. Prost, on 
the much disputed topic of the 
Canticles, that has excited some at- 
tention. The title he has given to 
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it iss De Carmine Hebreornum 
erotico quod vulgo inscribitur Can- 
ticum Canticorum.” We cannot 
agree with him in_ his opinion, 
which is, that these erotic songs or 
amorets were written by some poet 
ot a later age than the monarcl 
whose name they bear, and who 
only published them under the 
name of Solomon to give them 
additional celebrity and authority. 
With the writings of the German 
critics upon this singular book—the 
remarks of Lessing, Herder, Do- 
derlein, Rosenmuller—M. Prost 
seems well acquainted. Had he 
been as deeply versed in the transla- 
tions and critical remarks of Me- 
lesigento and Bossuet, and particu- 
larly in those of our ingenious 
countryman Mr. Good, who, with 
an ample knowledge of the Oriental 
languages and Oriental literature, 
has compared it with a yariety oi 
Persian and Indian poems of a 
similar cast, and nearly similar an- 
tiquity, we have no doubt that 
M. Prost would have formed a dif- 
ferent, and less derogatory conjec- 
ture. Professor Tode’s religious 
works have been republished, witha 
supplement of matter collected 
since his decease: and Dr. Munter 
has made an acceptable present 
to the world in a volume ot 
“ Thoughts on Natural Theology,” 
which he has drawn up from his 
popular lectures on this science. 

In Sweven, the very valuable 
miscellany of the Rev. Dr. J. 
Moller, bishop of Gottland, has, 
we are afraid, received a total ces- 
sation by the death of its excellent 
author. We allude to his journal 
of * Lectures on different Religious 
Subjects”? commenced about five 
years since, and now extending te 
seven octavo volumes. ‘The talents 
and erudition, the judgement and 
liberality,displayed throughout the 
whole 
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whole of this interesting register, 
make us ereatly regret that it 
should meet with so abrupta close ; 
and especially by sO irrep arible 
loss. There ts an essay, in vol. iii, 
on the subject of parochial schools, 
and the best means of instructing 
the children of the peasantry, that 
we should extremely like to see 
translated into English at the pre- 
sent moment; as containing the 
practical result of a wise and ex- 
cellent system of regulations that 
have been long carried into effect, 
under the superintendence of the 
Swedish government, throughevery 
part of the country, and have been 
accompanied with the most bene- 
ficial consequences. Whilst upon 
this subject, we will just meniion 
that count Schwerin, 
Sala, has also just published, at 
Stockholm,a very excellent volume 
of * Lectures on Education and 
gener: al Cultivation ;”) in which an 
attention to elemental learning 
among the poor, and especially 
such as is calculated toimpress on 
the heart a deep reverence for reli- 
gion, is duly inculeated. An 
anonymous writer has also given, 
at Stockholm, an interesting “ Ac- 
count of the Conversion of the 
iy pao or Laplanders :” and 
M. Ludek 
the chaplains to his majesty, has 
received orders to translate the na- 
tional Catechism of Serebelius, into 
German, for the use of the Swedish 
schools in Pomerania; while Dr. 
Hackenburg, of Stockholm, has re- 
ceived similar orders respecting the 
Swedish Liturgy : it being the lau- 
dable intention of his majesty to 
assimilate, as nearly as possible, the 
aational religion, national laws, 
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and national instruc tion, through. 
out the whole of his territories. 
Few public characters have been 
more ertitled to the honour of a 
funeral oration than the late M. Ro- 
senalder ; and M. Adlerbath has 
been deservedly appomted to com. 
memorate his virtues. He was the 
founder and perpetual president of 
the Stockholm academy ‘of eciencess 
to the establishment of which he 
subscribed 8,338 crowns in the year 
777. To the univ ersity ot Upsal 
he also made a present of his rich 
collection of medals, as well as of 
GOO crowns for the purchase of ad- 
ditional medals :—the university has 
since received the sumptuous gut 
of his select and curious library. 
The American States, still chiefly 
indebted for their theological read- 
ings to books exported from Great 
Britain, have otkered us litte of 
prominent value. The Rev. W. 
Price, and Rev. Jos. Jones, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, are about 
to republish, in four quarto vo- 
lumes, Dr. Gill’s Exposition of the 
New Testament: a committee of 
the North Consociation of Hart- 
jord county has already published 
an abridgement of Henry on 
Prayer ; and A great variety of re- 
lirious journals have been lately 
started, the profits of which are 
to be appropriated to missionary 
purposes. Among these we may 
mention * The Connecticut Evan- 
gelical Magazine,’ ’ published at 
Hartford; ™ The M: issachuset’s 
Missionary Magazine,” at Boston ; 
“ The Piscataqua Evangelic: al Ma- 
gazine,”’ at Portsmouth ; ‘ The 
Panoplist, or Christian po 
Charlestown. 
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CHAPTER il. 


PHYSICAL ann MATHEMATICAL: 


Comprising the chief Productions of Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Pore 
tugal, Denmark, Sweden, and the American States. 


HE medical and chirurgical 
contributions of Germany 
within the range of our present lu- 
cubrations are numerous, and se- 
veral of them important. M. Soem- 
mering, under the title of “ Abbil- 
dungen des meis-chliichen Hoer- 
Oryans,” has published a very ac- 
curate ‘ind valuable description of 
the haman organs of hearime. The 
form is folio ;-—Lere ts an accom. 
paniment of five well executed 
plates, and the price is cleven 
florins. At Stuigard, M. Storr has 
offered some useful “ Researches 
mto the Nature and Treatment of 
Hy pocondrias s ”’----- Untersuchen- 
gen Uber den Eegrif: aad M. E}- 
sacsser a neat “ Treatise on the 
Operation for the Cataract’’---Uber 
die Operation Ges grauen Staars : 
in which, if there be little that ts 
new, there is much that is well ar- 
ranged, plain, simple, and per- 
spicuous. We have met with a va- 
riety of anatomical works that are 
possessed of consiwicrable merit: 
the chief are M. Hesselbach’s, 
rinted at Arnstad, and entitled 
Vollstindige Dweitung zur Zerg- 
hederungkunde, “ A complete 
Treatise on the Anatomy of the 
Human Body.” The size is quarto, 
and the whole will probably extend 
to three volumes: at present we 
have only been able to obtain the 
Grst part of the first voluine. In 


the octavo form, M. Oechy has 
ublished, at Prague, the first vo- 
on et a work ot the same nature, 





entitled * Bandes Menschenkoer- 
pers: this volume contains the 
branches of osteology and myolo- 
gy: they are corvectly given, but 
net always with a sufhctency of 
synonyms, so that foreigners will 
occasionally be at t Joss to fallow 
the writer. Wvuieland has advan- 
ced to the fourth volume ct his 
system der Praktischea  Tieil- 
kunde—“* Syster of Practical 
Medicine 5” and has continued his 
6 he 1" ate io the ciose of the 
second section, witch is an able 
treatise on cutaneous diseases and 
the effects of poisons. Weollkop 
has also completed the second vo- 
lume of his Untersuchen uber den 
Blucausfluss---- QOvservations on 
the Bleedy Flux ;’? in which he 
Ciscovers just as violent and indis- 
crimmate an attachment to the 
Brunonian system as at first. 

Upen the whole, however, the 
Brunonian system in Ccrmany ap- 
pears to have past its zeuith; and, 
if we mistake not, Dr. Gall’s 
Cianioscopy, which is of still later 
date, is also :pon the decline. The 
Germans embrace the crudest fan- 
cies and speculations of literatures 
with a heat that renders it impos- 
sible tor them to support long—it 
is a fever of the ephemeral type, 
and svon spends itseif. Dr. Gall’s 
friends still fatter him that he ts 
possessed of all the popularity of 
Lavater ; but we find him exposed 
to both solid and satiric attacks m 
such works as Bartell’s “‘ Bemer- 
kungen,” 


, 
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kungen,” and the anonymous pub- 
lications of “ Antigall ; ” Dars- 
tellung und Beleuc! htung és es Galls- 
chen Systems— FE Exposition and 
Illustration of the Gallian System;” 
and Reisen einer Schidellehrers— 
¢ 'lravels of a Craniologist.” The 
philosopher opened his lectures. at 
Marburg in August last, but had 
few pur ‘ils; from’ M: iwburg he tra. 
velled to Heidelburg, to engage in 
public debate with his opponent 
Scherman, yet he was here less 
successful than at Marburg. 
M. Link of Leipsic has made a 

valuable present ee the public in 
his Versuch einer Geschichte und 
Physiolo e1e—<* Dissertation on 
Animal ‘History and Physiology.’ 
Tt extends to two volumes Svo, of 
which the first is appropriated to the 
general physiology of animals, their 
exterior anatomy, powers, and con- 
tormation ;—the second, to their 
pa hicular physiolag ry, interior con- 
formation, and the structure and 
functions of the viscera. M. Doer- 
ner, under the title of “ Neue Gal- 
vanische Versuche,” has published 
at ‘Cubingen a German version of 
Nysten’s Galvanic [-xperiments on 
the Muscles of Man, and other 
warm-blooded Animals. M. He'- 
demann kas presented the first yvo- 
lume of lis Volistandige ‘Theorie, 
&e.— Complete Theory of ge 

vanic Electricity.” M. Hersch otf 
Barenth, and Dr. Fischer of Hek ‘ 
bourghausen, have both translated, 
in separ ate works, Leroy’s valua- 
ble Treatise on Maternal Medicine, 
or the means of bringing up and 
preserving the health of children. 
The title of the first version 1s 
Hygea als Miter; of the second, 
Malt urde fiir Mister. 

Ve have still a variety of works 
upon fc rensic medicine, a branch of 
scence too little studied in our own 
country, but which seems to be 


3st} 


pushed to an unnecessary extent in 
many parts of the continent—of 
these the chief are, Medicmische 
Merwtirdigkeiten) fiir Criminal- 
Richter, Aerzte, und Prediger— 
“ Medical Memorabilia, for the Use 
of Judges, Physicians, and Cler- 
gymen,” and the Allgemeines 
Archiv fur die Gesundhett'’s Po- 
livei—* General Repository tor 
Medical Police.” 

in FRANCE, we notice one work 
of something of ghe same nature, 
but carried to a still greater ex. 
treme: it is by M. Eusebius Sal. 
verte, and ts entitled Des Rap 
ports de la Medicine avee la Po- 


litique— On the Connection of 


Medicine with Political Science :”’ 
in which the ingenious author er- 
deavours to prove that every class 
and order of socicty ought to be in 
some measure acquainted with the 
reneral theory of medicine, as the 
best mean of precluding them 
from myriads of evils, in body, 
mind, and imagination, to which 
they are pe rpetui ally exposed, ‘There 
isa degree of sophistry pervading 
this work which we believe to have 
been undesigned on the part of the 
writer, but ‘which is not a whit less 
sophistry on this account. We 

have not the shadow of a doubt 
that the popular scudy of medicine 
would produce, and has actually 


produced, more general mischiet 


than a totalignorance of the science 
— have done among the people 

t large. Here, as inevery other 
case, “a little learning isa dane 
gerous thing ;” and for one poor 
sufferer who is amended by the 
kind officiousness of lady-doctors 
at their country-seats, it would not 
be difficult to prove thata dozen 
are marred. 

In an octavo volume, entitled 
De Vinfluence de la Nuit, &c. 
—‘ Onthe Influence of Night over 

Diseased 
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Diseased Persons,” we have met 
with a collection of memoirs of 
some importance, which have ob- 
tained prizes from the medical so- 
ciety at brussels, in answer to the 
following questions proposed by 
the society for examination: * Does 
the Night possess any Influence 
over Persons who are Ijl? Are 
there Diseases in which this In- 
fluence is more or less apparent ? 
What ts the Physical Cause of such 
Influence??? ‘The memoirs here 
published are six in number: the 
prize proposed was a gold Napo- 
leon medal, of the value of ZOU 
franks. Fourteen candidates re. 
turned essays ; but though the 
prize was unanimously adjudged io 
M. de la Prade, physiciuin to the 
civil and military hospital at 
Montbrison, there were five others 
conceived to be so essentially meri- 
torious, that the adjudicators re- 
solved upon rewarding the authors 
with two secondary and three ac- 
cessory prizes, and of publishing 


the essays conjointly. The whole of 


these memorrists answer the first 
question aflirmatively ; and of 
course the next subject of enquiry 
is mto the cause of the intivence m 
question: M. Prade, and M. iky- 
mone, and in truth mest of tie 
writers, 2eree in ascribing a directly 
stimulating effeet to light, and a 
directly sedative cffect to darkness 3 
but, with respect to the first obs:r- 
vation, it should be remarked that 
strong light always exhausts, and 
probably from the phosoxy gen 
hereby produced, or the abstrac- 
tion of oxyge from the body by 
its peculiar affinity for light: and 
next, if mere darkness produce a 
directly Oppos.te or sedative effect, 
darkness must uselt be a distinct 
agent, a substance sui venrs, at 
position which, though it have been 
somtimes advanced with respect 


> 


w 
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‘ 
we should searcely cone 


to cold, 
ceive any modern chemist would 
maintany with respect to darkness. 
M. Murat, physician at Montpelier, 
anotiier and one of the 


ed 


best informe 
wich most ingenious of the cun- 
didates, aserives the common ef- 
fects perceived during the darkness 
ol night to a dierent cause, and 
conceives that, according to the 
laws of the animal economy, a 
series or rotation of changes takes 
place in the human body in the 
course of every day: these he re- 
gards as consisting of four: and 
he hence attempts to account tor 
the feverish state which is always 
mduced towardseveniny 3 ashe does 
also, trom combining this circum. 
stance with the common causes and 
phenomena of fever in general, tor 
the species of fever which is more 
peculiarly the subject of sensation. 
Upon the whole, however, the in- 
quiry ts still left very considerably in 
the dark : for while it is yet doubt. 
ful whether any such diurnal rota- 
tion of temperament take place 
the constitution, even adnmntung 
eth M. Murat that it does, we 
wave not the smallest elimpse to in- 
US 2s 
rotation: whether it be owing to 


—- «4 
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stantly became acquainted with the 
whole train of thoughts, and the 
profoundest secrets that occupy the 
mind of such person ; unless indeed 
such person himself should be so 
deeply initiated intothe arcana of this 
newly discovered science of syim 
pathy, as to apply his hand, at the 
same time, to the back part of his 


head, for the express purpose of 


breaking the chain of intelligencial 
agency—a charm which is sure to 
succeed, and the only charm that 
can prevent the unque tiona ible 

communication of his ideas. Such 
is the trash which inthe present in- 
stance is suffered to fill two octavo 
volumes, and is dignified by the 
apper tlation of phy it HOLY y poy SCS, 
and chemisiry !! a 1ux Llemens 

de la Science Y Homme---- 


«“ New Elements : the Science ot 


Man: by P. J. Barthez, physi- 
cian to the emperor and king. 
The author commences well, and 
presents the reader with some preli- 
minary observations on the princi- 
ples of lite and motion. But he 
seems, soon, to grow weary of his 
task, and leaves it incomplete. He 
is a materialist ; but does not give 
us any specific reason why vital 
motion may not continue for ever, 
resolving the whole, which is by 
far the easiest way of settling the 
enquiry, into a grand, w iiversal, 
and primords law, which man is 
as much compelled to obey as he 
is every other law of nature. Yet 
death is only a sleep—and as sleep 
is often pleacant, so death itself may 
be often pleasant also. To which 
we would add, that as slee ?P is also 
sometimes unpl asant, SO death per- 
haps may sometimes prove a dil: 
unpleasant as well. 

Considerations sur les Etres 
Organisés--- Observations on Or- 
canised Beings: by J. C. Dela- 
quetherie, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘“Lpis work 
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is designed, first, to prove the re. 
semblance which subsists in the 
general phystology of animals and 
veectubles ; neat, to offer a new 
methodical classification ; and 
lastly, to establish the galvanic 
fluid as the true source and me- 
dium of nervous action, and as 
being secreted for this very pur- 
pose by the brain. We do not ap- 
prove ol the new classification here 
presented to us—we cannot suffer 
vegetables to enter mto the chain of 
sentient beings— though we are 
ready to admit of a reat and won- 
derful similarny of phenomena in 
their respective structures. In re- 
gard to the identity of the galvanic 
and nervous fluids, the experiments 
liere referred to are by no means 
suflicient to convince us. Theidea 
has of late years been started by 
many phy siologists, beth of our 
own country and of the continent, 
but we have hitherto acquired 
nothing like certainty. This work 
nevertheless will by no means de- 
tract trom M. Delametherie’s es- 
tablished reputation: it isnotalways 
that he las intermixed his fancitul 
conjectures with so much  legiti- 
mate reasoning, and so many fair 
appeal: to physical and established 
facts. 

On the subject of natural history 
in a More detailed form, we have 
to notice M. Thomas’s Memoires 
pour servir a PEitesion Naturelle 
des Sangsues,--- Dissertations ow 
the Natural History of Leeches ;"* 
in which the author shews himself 
to have been an attentive observer 
of the cconomy of this curious 
worm, and has given a variety of 
useful regulations for tts preserva. 
tion in a state of confinement. In 

a series of instructive letters M. An- 
gelet ny has given hisown method, 
oes long experience, well worth 
attending to, of rearing the silk, 


worm, 
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worm, and cultivating the mulber- 
ry tree for its nutriment. He has 
proved the practicability of natural- 
ising this plantin situationsconsider- 
ably below the mean temperature 
of Great Britain. 

Denmark, in the class of phy- 
siology, has to boast of the first 
part, comprising two volumes, of 
a very valuable work by M,C. G. 
Rafn, of the royal college of eco- 
nomy and commerce of Co- 
penhagen, entitled Naturhistorie 
for hver Mand, &c.---“ Natural 
History for every Class of Men, 
describing the Internal Construc- 
tion and External Make of Mam- 
malian Animals, their Abodes and 
Manner of Living, their Utility 
and Noxiousness to Man.” The 
species chiefly described are the 
monkey, badger, sloth, ant-eater, 
armadillo, elephant, rhinoceros, 
camel, stag, camelopard, bison, 
goat, sheep, antilope, ox, horse, 
swine. Mr. Rafn’s talents as a 
naturalist are not now to be esti- 
mated for the first time—his disser- 
tation on the torpid state of hyber- 
nating animals has long secured for 
him a high degree ot reputation in 
this pleasing branch of physics. 
The work, so far as it goes, isa 
considerable improvement upon 
Fleicher’s Naturbistorie, in conse- 
quence of its embracing all the 
later discoveries of physiologists, 
and especially of Parmentier, Mar- 
shall, and Vhaer, among agricul- 
turtsts ; and ot Forster, Pennant, 
Pallas, Vaillant and Hearne,among 
zoosophists. Upon the whole, it ts 
a work that Denmark was much in 
want of. In conjunction with 
Rafn’s “ Natural History,” we 
may mention M, Olutsen’s “ Rural 
Economy of Denmark.’ It is a 
code of practical and truly valuable 
directions, drawn up from the best 
authorities, and exhibits the agri- 
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ture of the Danes in a very respect. 
able light. 

In SWEDEN, a sumptuous and ex. 
tensive botanical work has com. 
menced, under the superintendence 
of M. M. Palmstruck and Verens, 
entitled Svenst Bot onick--- Swedish 
Botany.” ‘The delineations and 
deseriptions are intended to include 
four hundred distinct plants : the 
entire work will comprise sixty-six 
numbers, of which twelve will 
constitute a volume ; twenty-seven 
numbers are already published, 
each of which contains six coloured 
plates and an equal proportion of 
text. We are glad to find that 
M. Quensel’s “ Natural History of 
Sweden,” commenced last year 
under the title of “ Svensk Zoolog:, 
eller Svensta Djurens Historia, med 
illuminerade figurer,” is still con- 
tinued. Few writers have been 
better qualified for such a_ task 
than M. Quensel, who was profes- 
sor, in chemistry and natural philo- 
sophy, of the roval academy of ca- 
dets at Stockholm ; nor have many 
plans been better digested, or bade 
fairer for success. It offers pro- 
gressively the synonyms of each 
animal in different languages, its 
general characteristic, and a spe- 
cific and particular description. Un- 
fortunately, the original projector 
died soon atter its commencement 
yet it seems to be continued with 
spirit, A number is published 
quarterly, and six constitute a vo- 
lume. Many of the coloured prints 
are excellent. 

Whilst upon the subject of 
zoology, We must not omit to no- 
tice, as an honour to the Russzan 
press and pencil, as well as to Rus- 
sian literature in general, that 
M. Drunpelmann, a learned phy- 
sician of Riga, is publishing by 
subscription a very extensive ento- 
mology, which is to describe fitteen 

‘ thousand 
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thousand distinct insects in the au- 
thor’s collection, several hundred 
-birds, many amphibials, and va- 
rious rare animals of the Russian 
provinces of Livonia, Eithonia, 
und Courland. M. Drunpelmann 
has all the talents requisite fora 
naturalist; for to great industry 
and acuteness of observation, he 
adds the desideratum of being an 
excellent designer and painter. "The 
whole of the drawings are his own 
production, and he assiduously 
superimtends the engraving and co- 
louring of the plates. ‘Vhe t xt will 
be Latin, German, and Russian. 
Independently of this s)lendid 
work, we have to announce, from 
the same country, M. Pallas’s Il- 
lustrationes Plantarum imperfecte 
vel nondum cognitarum, cum Cen- 
turia Lconum,—* Deseription of 
Plants unknown, or known but im- 
perfectly, witn a hundred Plates.” 
It is suthcient to observe that this 
work evinces the common accuracy 
of this excellent scholar and philo- 
sopher. 

Before we quit this branch of 
science wemust return to Germany, 
to notice M. Londes’s Vermetchniss 
der wildwuchsenden Pfhangen---“« dy- 
steratic Catwiogue ot Plants grow- 
ing spontaneously in the Environs 
of Gottingen;” apparently selected 
with much care, and unquestion- 
ably described with mnch = ac- 
curacy :—the Samlung der Wurzeln 
---“ Herbal,” published at Suisburg 
by M., Piers, of which the first 
number only has hitherto made ts 
uppearance,correctly designed trom 
the plants themselves properly pre- 
pared and fixed on pasteboard ; 
and the “ Grosbrithanien’s Confer- 
ven” of M. M. Weber and Monn, 
published at Gottingen, and which, 
as im truth it professes to be, is a li- 
teral version of Dillwyn’s “ Synop- 
sis of British Conferve.” 
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In the department of zoology, 
M. M. Wolf and Meyn have pub- 
lished at Nuremburg the first nine 
numbers of their very excel. 
lent Naturgeschichte der Voegel 
Deutschland: Natural History 
of German Birds,” described and 
designed from nature. The work 
when completed will be full and 
characteristic. To every species 
is added the German, French, La- 
tin and English synonyms ; the 
genuine and specific criteria follow, 
uicluding their original country, 
habits, food, mode of propaga. 
tion and nidification ; their useful 
or noxious qualities: with occasional 
anatomical remarks. M. M. Beck- 
suen and Schartenberg have, in 
like manner, commenced conjointly 
a work entitled Volistavdige Natur- 
geschichte der chadlichen borstinsek- 
tea—* ‘he Natural History of In- 
sects which are detrimental to 
Forests.’ The first volume only 
is yet printed, at the Leipsic press, 
and is a quarto of 250 pages, with 
three plates of engravings. In the 
continuation of the work is to be 
given, the history of useful insects 
which favour the growth of trees 
by destroying those that are perni- 
cious. We do not much admire 
the classification, but the descrip- 
tions are well drawn up, chiefly 
from Linnéus and Fabricius. A 
very splendid history ot European 
Phalenz isnow publishing at Bres- 
law, under the superintendence ot 
M. Louis de Muller. It is entitled 
Abhildungen Europaischen Nacht- 
Schmetterlinge. itis published mn 
two editions, a folio and quarto: of 
the former, not more than forty 
copies are to be printed; of the 
This 
limitation scems absurd: the work 
will be terminated in six or seven 
numbers---the folio copy six ix 
dollars, the quatto three. A more 


4 B u seful, 


. 


latter, not more than sixty. 
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Minéraleeie Alsacienne cconomique 
des Departmens du Haut et dn 
’ 5 ° > | ° ’ o } - 
Bas Rhins which the surveyor of 
mines May peruse with much bene- 
fits the work is to be continued. 
M. Dor leet has also performed an 
‘le service to the science by 
“her daar E ' ; 
the pudlication of his Dictionnaire 


" Se 
send - aie » . ea cae $ 09 . r 

0 yerogrape Ge > ; iS al i \ ‘ AL Ve 

tavo, and gives the @enerai ana- 

lyses and specific gravities with sul- 

{ ,* 2 » — . 

hit ACCUrACY AOrF CORMNOA )- 


o ‘ 
huosopny we cnn oniv ne time 
ps on 
tc 7 mtion, i ke we 3 t 9 
chiet hydraulic envineer ! is Bae 
varian majesty, has published } 
a Pri 1? dl un { uVvelle } - 
draulique,” with explana MI Atesy 


I conformity with th 


a a a ee 
pressed by tive iN La i ba ‘ 
, . , 
wiose commiilee uppoim i 
. “y : 
vestimate it were hiehly pleased wit! 
‘ ‘ ' 


the mvention. dis object ts to sm- 
plify the present means of supply- 
ing the town and § 
suilles with water. Lest we should 
elsewhere forget it, we will here 
add, that the very exc 
of Wiebeking on hydraulic archi- 
tecture (/Va rrhaukund, \ As si l cone 
tinued with its accustomed spirit, 


“ 
7 


and that the fourth velume is now 
comple’ le 

, For y 4° 

OPAIN is mu fedto the ti- 
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of chorographic and topographic 
publications from different German 
presses: Mascheroni’s * Geomeiria del 
Compasso,” ably translated from the 
Italian into French by M. Cha- 
rette. M. Romme’s * Tableau des 
Vents, des Marées et des Courans,”’ ac- 
companied with important reflec- 
tions on these phenomena, many of 
which minutely coincide with M. 
Capper’s antecedent observations : 
and M.Puissant’s *’l'raité deGéodé- 
sie ;”” or Explanation of the trigono- 
metrical and astronomical methods 
which have been applied to the 
measurement of the earth—with ex- 
planatory plates and tables. 

The science of astronomy has 
presented us, among other valuable 
works, with Dr. Shroeter’s “ Lilien- 
thalische Beohashiungen der neu-cnt- 
deckten Planeten—* Observations 
made at Lilienthal on the newly 
discovered Planets Ceres, Pallas, 
and Juno,”? with a view to the ac- 
curate determination of their real 
magnitudes, their atmospheres, and 
other remarkable physical relations 
in the solar system: various systems 
of astronomy hy Maier, Gelpke, 
and Buria: Brot’s “'lraité clémen- 
taire d’Astronomie physique,’ in 2 
volumes Svo. ; and M. Legendre’s 
“New Method of deter mining the 
Orbits of Comets,”’ im one vol. 8vo. 

M. A. M. Legendre has publish- 
ed a very excellent geometrical 
treatise on land-surveying;andM.M. 
Mechain and Delambre have just 
given to the public the first volume 
of their most useful labours and 
scientific Operations to determine 
the best mode of carrying tmto effect 
an uniformity of weights and mea- 
sures. It is a work which ought 
to be in the hands of every statist 
and legislater, and has obtained an 
advantage for France which we 


should like to see partaken of by our 
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own countrymen. It is printed in 
aquarto form, andentitled “ Basedu 
Systéme Metrique Décimal; ov 
Mesure de l’Arc du Méridien entre 
les Paralleles de Dunkerque ct Bar- 
celone.” 

On the subject of military sciences 
and the art of war we shall notice, 
that a variety of magazines and re- 
positories { Archiv), have of late ap- 
peared in Germany, containing an 
account of whatever is novel or 
worthy of record in these too popu- 
lar pursuits, and inspiring the inha- 
bitants with a love of them. A post- 
humous work of the celebrated Cor- 
montaigne, marechal de camp,who 
ranks in the line of engineering im- 
mediately next to Vauban, has been 
published at Paris, entitled, “ Me- 
morial pour la Defense de Places:” 
it is imtended as a companion fo the 
same author’s well-known “ Memo- 
rial pourl’Attaque ;”" and is possess- 
ed of equal merit. At Stockholm, 
major Sturtzenbechen, who has 
lately commenced, under the title of 
Ingenieur Lexicon, a very useful dic- 
tionary of surveying, has also pub- 
lished a course of “ Lectures on 
Fortification,” im 3 vols. 8vo. with 
plates. Major Gripenburg has giver 
a treatise “On the Manner of 
drawing Military Maps, and distin- 
guishing the Objects with Preci- 
sion:” and sir E. H. Chapman, 
vice-admiral ef the Swedish navy, 
in avery splendid quarto volume, 
enriched with forty folio plates, and 
dedicated to his Swedish majesty, 
has published at Carlskrona, under 
the title of Fert till en Theoretisk 
afbandlung, &c.: a very important 
essay towards a new theory on the 
subject of giving to line-of-battle 
ships their proper form and dimen- 
sions’ with observations on frigates 
and other armed vessels. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


MORAL anv POLITICAL: 


éen. a os 
Giving @ Gan 


HE limits to which we are con- 
fined will not suffer us to do 
full justice to the extensive depart- 
ment upon which we are now en- 
tering. We have already exceeded 
our bounds, and shall be able to do 
little more than offer a catalogue of 
the works of most value upon the 
various topics it embraces, as they 
have fallen into our hands, and add 
such occasional observations as they 
may seem imperatively to demand. 
The chief historical productions 
that have reached us from Germa- 
ny are, professor Eichhorn’s Ge- 
schichte der drey letzten Jabrhunderte 
—* History of the last three Centu- 
ries,” 6 vols. octavo: M. Planch’s 
Geschichte des Papstthums—* Histo- 
ry of the Papacy in the Western 
Churches from the Middle of the 
seventh Century :” M. Schroéck’s 
Cbristhiche Kirc ben, gescbichte~—“ [is- 
tory of the Clorteti: in Church since 
the Reformation,” of which two 
volumes have been antecedently 
published: Die Entdekungen des 
neunzchnter Jabrhunderis——“'Vhe Dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth Cen- 
tury as taras rel.ites to Geography 
and a Knowlede of different Na- 
tions,” by M. ‘i’. Hoepfner, of Er- 
fort; the third volume of Posselt’s 
Geschichte der Deutschen—“ History 
ot the Germans 2 and ong! third 
volume of Ruh’s Gesch — 
dens—* History ot Swe a _ rth 
ihe vihimainnes history « of M. Eich- 
horn, we have upon the whole been 
as an historian, how- 
he isa far more tmid writer 


well satisfied : 
CverT, 


ce at the principal Productions ef Germany, France, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Italy, Portugal, 


Amer .ca. 


than asa theologian ; he does not 
dare to question the conduct of Bo- 
napar’ »» AS he has d. red to que stion 
the authenticity of the pentateuc hy, 
and even at time s, us it should seem, 
the conduct of he Deity Iyonself. 
Yet we are aware that (ic present 
state of the continent will not allow 
aman of independent spirit—and 
such we know is the professor—to 
express ali the feelings he would 
wish to do. Upon every other 
point the historian writes with suf- 
ficient energy and fearlessness: he 
has spared no patns in hits search 

alter authorities, and whoever reads 
inion may rely upon him. In M. 
Pi: anck’ s P: ip ul History we ps rceive 
nothuy of prom} nentim aiden 
Ho ptner ’SWwo kis Htogeth racom- 
pilation, but, uy whole, from 
writes Git; Mergman has fur- 
nished him with his account of the 
Crlmucks, and Percival with his 
ry of Ce 
n France the historic sh bong 
of by far the most consequence, on 
a variety of accounts, ts the pos thu. 


MOT) th i 


of cre 


ae 
ails 


5 | vion, 
j 
4 
' 


mousworksof Louis XIV.which al- 
re. idy extend to 1X oct volumes, 

1 mav perl » rt tire’, 
rer ) dou! t imbe. It was 
not ull « lute known that this ex- 
traordinary ! 2 WIS rer ot 
any ku ds: | ado r the 0Ce 
nu c 1 ’ ks iy Question, 
POV pears til hie not onl i 
writer, but one of the most brilliant 
and j hed writers, as wellas one 
of ti Ost urate 1 ound 
reasol ol lisaye. | ha 
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there have been n lately discovered in 
the Natio: 34 Li 
volumes in i 

three 
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910, mae} CNauel 42) ( I 


s | . . 
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t the whole were the 
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Wi 


by order of MM. 


, 3 


de Noailles hims« NE ey are now, 
generally, admitted to be eenuines, 
and are published by diferent edit- 
ors in a variety of forms. M. de 


Gain-Montagnac, under the title of 
ee Nen 101 

presented tothe pub 
octavo, the frs 
S$erTIes which i 
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and is a 
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memoirs, letters, and muiscellane- 
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videa mito 


ia “yy ae “ee 
OUS EK OS. Lhe poitical and mt 
Jitary momoirs have | 1 edited 
under the especial caic { superin- 
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rest bave received their revisal from 


.Grouvelle. 
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name is well known—and he has 
here advanced various documents 
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land, in the years 1802, 1803: by 
Eric. Th. Svedenstjerna.” M. Sve- 
densijerna is a pupil of Vauquelm ; 
he was placed under his care at the 
expense of a society of iron-workers 
at Stockholm, and by them franked 
in the course of his present travels, 
which were chiefly indeed for their 
benefit, and hence partake much of 
a mineralogical character. Libe- 
rality was never better bestowed ;--- 
our traveller, who was well recom- 
mended to our own country, is al- 
ways observant, always active, al- 
ways in good humour: he has 
thrown a great portion of interest 
into every page, and will be found 
to have given to many of our coun- 
trymen 2 new insight into their na- 
tive land. We cordially recom- 
mend these volumes to be trans- 
Jated. They are well worthy of be- 
ing naturalized amongst ns, and will 
abundantly repay the trouble of 
writing. 

“© Nagra Korta underraittelser om 
Fayal och de Ofrige Acorerne.” 
These excursions of M. Hebbe over 
Fayal, one of the Azore islands, 1s 
not confined to Fayal alone ; tor it 
givesadetuiled account of the whole 
clustre of the Azores, and may be 
perused with considerable instruc- 
tion. M. Ruders, in bis Partuyisish 
Resa, &.—“ Travels through Por- 
tugal,” has also well described the 
interior of that kingdom ; and we 
perceive, in an abridged form, a 
Swedish translationof Mr. Barrow’s 
Travels in Southern Africa, from 
the pen of M. P. Olof Gravander, 
of the university of Upsal. 

In Russia, general Alexander 
Palizyn has translated sir George 
Staunton’s account of lord Macart- 
ney’s Embassy to China, into his 
native language: it is magnificent- 
ly printed, and illustrated by a va- 
riety of engravings. M. Von Rei- 


mers, in his work entitled Reise der 
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Russischkaisserlichen Gesandtschafi,&eam 
--- Journal of the Imperial Russian 
Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, 
performed in the year 1793,” has 
added considerably to our know- 
ledge of the intervening country, 
we mean Wallachia, ~~ drwy and 
Romelia, and not a little to thatof 
the Turks themselves. M. Von Rei- 
mers was one of the secretaries to 
the embassy which was fitted out 
by Crtharine II. in 1793 ; his work 
extends to three quarto volumes ; 
in the first he describes his route 
to Constantinople, in the second of. 
fers observations on this city and its 
environs, and in the third gives an 
interesting account of the Cherso- 
nesus ‘T'aurica, through which, by 
particular permission of the Rus. 
sian ambassador, he passed in his 
return home. ‘These volumes, it 
curtailed of their redundancies, 
might also be naturalized wits am- 
pte profit. 

B roman ’s Nomadische Streiferi yon 
unter den Kalmiicken--.¢ Bergman’s 
Nomadic Excursions among the 
Calmucks in the years 1862, 1803, 
Riga. 2 vols. 8vo.”)— A highly en- 
tertaining, and apparently a_faith- 
ful and accurate history of these 
Russian Asiaties, 

Before we finally take leave ot 
this immense empire, we will notice 
that M. Von. Murr, of Nuremberg, 
has sent to his imperial miajesty 
three manuscripts of the great ma- 
thematician Joannes Regiomonta- 
nus, together with some rare print- 
ed works of the same author. They 
have been placed in the imperial li- 
brary, and Mr. Murr has been ho- 
noured in return with a present of a 
superb brilliant ring. We will ngtice 
also, that a new periodical journal 
has been commenced at Petersburg; 
under the superintendence ot M. 
Martignon, the translator of Lon- 
gins, intended for general scie - 
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fie information, under the title of 
&* Notices of the N ap and. that 
another entitled © The Friend of la- 
formation; or peeoual 6t the Arts 
and Sciences,” has been just essayed 
at Moscow, edited by M. Kutusow 
of the universi:. of that city. 

[In Ivary the abbate Francesco 
Fortan), librarian of the uccardine 
library, in his Viaggio pittorice della 
7 sscana—V icturesque’lourthrough 
Tuscany,” has produced a work 
that may be perused with pleasure 
by every class of readers. It is, 
however, too ex:ensive for general 
perusal, as comprising three vo- 
Jumes folio: it is equally hterary, 
historic, and descriptive ; the style 
is avreeable and unaffecte d, and 
the \«ste and judgment evinced are 
hig uiy cultivated and mature. Cone 
SIATOVONL § Oprs la Storia di Sicilu 9 
slai_ éempi Normani sino ai Presenit--- 
66 Reflections on the History of Si- 
cily, from the Times of the Nor- 
mans to the present Period.” ‘This 
isa product tion of the canon Rosa- 
rio, and is »riated at J ro : the 
work hohe is not yet complete, 
the first two velumes only having 
hitherto appeare d; the size, octavo, 
We shall recvurn to it when finished. 
We have, from this quarter, to an- 
nounce that M. Sestmi, who is Well 
known as a profound medallist, and 
who has already publi shed several 
excellent works on this science, in- 
tends adding another volume, mik- 
ing the ninth, to his Letiere e Lasser 
tazioni Numismatiche, which will con- 
tain the Grecian coins and meda!s 
of the cabinet of Gotha; and that 
he has just commenced a complete 
System ot Geographical Numisma- 
tics, which i is to extend to fevelve 
volumes folio. Ut will contain a de- 
scription ot the most interesting 
coins and medals of antiquity, pub- 
lic and private, in Europe. 

In Portucat, and printed and 


engraved at Lisbon, we meet with 


a most splendid and magnificent 
work, of an extent we are iwnorant 
of at present, which is designed, as 
expressed by its title, to give “ Por. 
traits and Busts of the most eminent 
ind tilustrious Men and Women 
that have adorned the Portugueze 
Nation, whether celebrated for their 
Virtues or their Literature, for Arts 
or Arms, whether Natives or Fo- 
reigners, whether ot ancient or mo- 
dern Date; o be Accomp imted with 
biographicalSketches,deduced trom 
History and ancient Monuments” 
- -Reiratos ¢ Bustos dos Varos, ¢ 
Duis, gue vlustratam a iwagao Por- 
huguesa cnt Virtudes, Letras.eA tes, 
ass. Nactonaes, como E os 
Sc. ‘This immense undertawcug 
Is projected, as it need 10 be, por 
uma Sociela ie Pbilipatiica (by a phi- 
lopatric society): its size ts quarto, 
and the two first numbers, contain- 
ing eight portraits, with their re- 
spective lives, were completed last 
August. 

‘The chief productions that have 
reached us from the Americin 
states appertaining to the present 
chapter are the following: * Ue- 
scription of the Genessee Country 3” 
by Mr. R. Munro, ot New York — 
a dese ripen at once georranhic, 
statistic, oryctologic, and commere 
cial. * American Annals; or a 
C hronolo; ical wag, of Ame: ay 
from its discovery 1 L492 to Ld&Uo, 
2vols.Bvo. by A biel Atoka AD” 
printed ai Cambridge, ~ sale ug 
land ‘his is a work of much me- 
rit:-——it contams much o: rinal mate 
ter, and that which is not new is 
for the most part drawn from un- 
questionable, otien from original 
authorities. Recourse has frequent- 
ly been had to Robertson: but there 
is abundant proof that the Spanisle 
wWrilel inem ely CS have been sedus 
lously consulted in their own pages. 

“ Message 
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« Messace from the President of the 
United States, communic: atLings Dis- 
coveries made in explo ring the Mis. 
souri, Red River, and Washita, by 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, Doctor 
Sibley, and Mr. Dunbar; witha 
Staustical Account of the Countries 
adjacent—Teb. 19, 1506: read and 
ordered to lie on the ta ”» This 
authentic communication is printed 
at Washington. ‘The research was 
ordered by the American 
ment, in consequence of its ac 
sition of Louisiana trom the Fre: ch 
and Spaniards: and a papers here 
prin sted conjointly compose tle first 
Anglo-American survey of this 
quarter of the New World. “ Pa- 
pers on Agriculture: consisting of 
Communications made to the 
sachusett’s Society for promoting 
Agriculture.” ‘This is a thi 
volume, published at Boston by or- 
der of the trustees: nearly half “of it 
consists of reprints f: ing lish 
agricultural writers: and the rest 
no wenutter merit 
following are the chiet iorensi 
lications: “ A Selection of Plead- 
mos in C ivil Actions subsequent to 
the Dechusation, with 
Annotations on the Law « 
ine; by Jos. Story. iio. 
This work unites the law of Eng. 
lind as uniformly appealed to in 
the American courts, with such va- 
riations as are neces — cod 
by a variation in their own statutes. 
T'o the American “oi yer it must 
be a useful directory. A new edi- 
tion of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
by Mr. G. Tucker, of Beinn $ aCe 
companied with Notes and Keie- 
rences to the Constitution and 
ot the federal Government ot the 
United State s, and of the Common 
wealth of Virginia. “ An Aburact 
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e-Courts and Justices of { 
eas lg oh mut the Uni nN; ” the 
duction ot Samuel Bay ard, Es 
we believe, the same gentleman z 
Was secret: ry to the | America nem 
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of France and Germany. 
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phies ; of these the cluef are, Notice 
Salivet---** Bi. 
oO: tive to M. Sa- 
livet, Professor at the Academy of 
Legislation ; by Charles Dumont.” 
Notice Historique sur la Vie et 

Ouvrages de Pierre Julien---* His 
tortc Notice relative to the Lite an 
\ ter Juli en : by M. 
Joachim Le Breton, perpetual Se- 
the Cl: iSS ol Polite Arts 
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vrilings of Ve 


cretary to 
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La 
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lilitary Memoirs of the 
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M. Borelly, Men tber of various Aca- 
demies.”? This last work we have 
already noticed at large in its Eng- 
Memoires d’un Voy- 
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et Lettres, &c.---6 Mi moirs and Let- 
ters of the Marshal De Jessé, con- 
tainng Anecdotes ot Facts never 
before published, relating to the 
Reins 5 of Louts ALV. and Louis 
XV.;” ¥ vois.Svo. An anony- 
mous ublic. ion— ind in some de- 
gree quesuonioie, TioOUSA the edt 


hae 


tor afhrms that the originals, or 
guthent ¢ cojees of the papers here 
referred to, can be produced. Let- 
tres inedités de Mirabeau, &c.={""Up- 
published Letters of Mirabeau ;” 
the whoie forming a continuation 
of the letters written from the dun- 
geon oO Vineennes trom 1777 to 
1780 inclusively, Itdited by J. I. 
Vitry, formeriy of the Office of To- 
reign Afiairs. Notice de la Vie et 
des [crits de George Li US Le 
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of the French Government, at 
Caracas, 3 vols. Svo. Paris.” A 
valuable work—re plete with ob- 
servation and sound judgement. 
Independenily of these, we notice 
that Pallas’s Travels in the South- 
ern Governments of the Russian 
Empire, in 1793 and 1794, have 
been translated into French from 
the German, by M. M. De la Bon- 
Jaye, M. D. and Tonnelier, mem- 
ber of the Societies of Natural Hi- 
story and Philomacy, 2 vols. +to: 
and Dr. Moore’s T'ravels in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany (from 
the English), by an anonymous fe- 
male pen, occupying 2 vols. Svo. 
We shall next give a glance 
at the chief publications in the 
branches of diplomacy, statistics, 
civil and municipal law. De la 
Ligue Hanséatique, &c.—“Of the 
Hanseatic League, its Origin, 
Progress. Power, and Political 
Constitutlon, to the Period of its 
Declension in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury: by P. H. Mallet, late Pro- 
fessor of History, and Member of 
several Academies.”” A correct 
and imstrictive dissertation, evin- 
cing an enlightened head and a li- 
beral heart. De Ja Preponder- 
ance Maritime, &e.—*“ On the Ma- 
ritime ana Commercial Prepon- 
derance of England, or the Inte- 
rests of other Nations relative to 
England and France: by M. Mont- 
brion.”” A philippic against the pre- 
sent commercial ag ggrandizeme nt 
of Great Britain, ‘and in favour 
of an universal coalition against 
her. Nous werrons, Recherches 
sur la Vorce de ’Arme Franguise, 
&c,---" Researches on the Strength 
of the French Army, the Basis on 
which it should be established ac- 
cording to Circumstances, and « 
List of the Secretaries of State or 
Ministers of War, from Henry IV. 
to the Year 1805." The first vo- 
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lume only of awotk which is te 
trace the first campaigns of the 
revelution. We shall, theref fore, 
have an opportunity of returning 
to it hereafter. ‘T'ableaus Cons. 
paratifs des Depenses, &c.--- Com- 
parative Statements of the Expenses 
and Revenues of France and En. 
vland, by M. Sabatier.” An an- 
swer, but an ine!icient one, to the 
calculations and re sasoning of M, 
Gentz. Recherches sur ja] CPiS- 
lation Criminelie, &c.—* Inquiries 
relative to the State of Criminal 
Legislation during the Epoch of 
the Dauphins, according to Tho- 
massin, Valbonnais, Chorier, ec. 
by M. Berriat (St. Prix) of Gre- 
noble.”? This work discovers much 
unwearied research, and a liberal 
spirit. Code et Nouvelles de Jus- 
tinien : Nouvelles de ? Empereur 
Leon, &c.—* Code and Addita- 
ments of Justinian; Additaments 
ot the Emperor Leo; Fragments 
of Caius Ulpinus and of Paul: 
by P. A. Tissot, Jurisconsult, and 
Memb er of several learned Socie- 
ties.’ Useful for students in civil 
Jaw, and capable of supplying, as 
it is designed to do, the deficien- 
cies in the editions of Ferriere and 
Huldt. Dictionnaire du Code Ci- 
vil, &ce.—* Dictionary of the Civil 
Code: by A. G. Daubenton, Ex- 
judge.” The Jacob’s Law Dic- 
tionary of Modern France. 

The principal travels and voy- 
ages that have issued trom the 
di ifferent German presses are as 
follow: Meine Reise liber den 
Gotthard, &c.—“ My Journey 
across Mount ee ird to the Bor- 
rowean Islands and Milan; and 
thence back across the Val For- 
mazza, the Grimsel, and the Up- 
per-land, performed in the Sum- 
mer of 1801, 2 vols. Svo.”? An 


entertaining and interesting tour: 
in the course 


ot VW hich we le: Ti 
that 
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that the patriotic story of William 
Tell has no foundation in real hi- 
story, or at least not in the man- 
ner in which it is commonly re- 
lated; as we do also that the hos. 
pitable convent on Mount St. 


Gothard has fallen into a heap of 


ruins beneath the remorseless war- 
fare of the present times. Briefe 
auf einer Reise von Lothringen, 
&ce.—* Letters written during a 
Journey from Lorraine to Lower 
Saxony.” Reise nach Hyeres— 
« Journey to Heyeres in the Spring 
of 1804: by M. Fischer.” Reise 
in die ISiassische Gegenden Rome--- 
«¢ Journey to the Classical Country 
of Rome ;” by M. Bonstetten. In 
none of these, how ver, do we per- 
ceive any pecult: rity of merit, or 
singularity of anec doie or descrip- 
tions M. M. Gunther and Bruck- 
ner have added the last volume to 
their “ Picturesque ‘Tour through 
Saxony ;”” and the Briefe eines Rei- 


send len F ranzosen, &e. ---[ — of 


a Frenchman during his Travels in 
Germany,” have reached a new 
edition, ‘To which we may add, 
that under the title of Spiele und 
Belustigungen der Russen: “ Sports 
and Pastimes of the Russians,” M. 
M. Geisler and Richter have pro- 
duced a very splendid and charac- 
teristic work upon the subject in 
question. It is printed in folio on 
vellum paper, and embellished with 
twelve coloured plates: the letter- 
press is both in German and 
French. 

In the class of stattstics and di- 
plomacy, the Geist der Zet— 
*“ Spirit of the Times,’sby M. 
lernest Mo ritz Arndt, ts an excel- 
lent work, and entitled to much 
praise, nied’ by Englishmen 
M. Arndt is a comprehe nsive ob- 
Server ; and though the late re- 
verses on the continent have 
abruptly falsitied some of his Spee 


culations, the generality of his res 
marks are pregnant with political 
truth. He apostrophises our own 
country with much spirit :—be- 
lieves us to be on the decline; not 
from the victories of Bonaparte 
however, for all his triumphs can 
never in his judgement seriously 
injure us, but rrom our own inter- 
nal misconduct: yet the day that 
England is fuined, will, in his 
opinion, be a fatal day to the 
rest of the world. <A uthentische 
Darstilune, &c.—*“ Authentie 
Statement of the Relations bes 
tween England and Spain before 
and at the Rupture between those 
two Powers: by Frederic de 
Gentz.’’ M. Gentz has already 
proved himself an able advocate 
on the part of Great Britain, and 
he ts still as warmly attached to 
the same side as if he had been 
feed by a special retainer. Sta- 
tistischer Umriss der Siimtlichen, 
&e.—** Statistic View of all the 
european States considered with 
respect to their Extent, Popnlation, 
Productions, Commerce, Finances, 
Military, Const'tution and Colo. 
nies or Possessions in other Parts 
of the World: by G. Hassel. 
Brunswick.” ‘This is to be a very 
extensive work, if it still seem 
good to the author to continue 
it; for which, however, he ap- 
pears to possess sufficient ability, 
should the new politics of Bruns. 
wick allow him to persevere. ‘I he 
size of the work ts folio: and the 
frst two numbers of the first vo. 
Jume ure all that have yet reached 
us. America nach semer ehe- 
midigen und jetzizen Verfassung— 
America considered in her Fore 
mer and Present State: by F. J. 


Kretscher, 3 vols.” Anexcellent 


and indefatigable statistic comple 
lation. Antaneszruende des Phie 
losaphische: Criminal Kechts— 

“ Phi. 
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* Philosophical Elements of Cri- 
minal Jurisprudence. With an 
Appendix on the Art of Juridical 
Detence: by C.S. Zacharia, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Wittem- 
berg.” Punishments are never to 
be inflicted by way of example 
to others;. but merely in regard 
to the degree of criminality in the 
offender: they ought to be re- 
stricted to a confinement of the 
person, or to tnfrimgements wpon 
personal liberty, and never to at- 
tect limb, life, or property. Such 
are the doctrines here chi 
ported. Ueber den Eintiuss des 
Handels und der Handels, &¢.— 
*On the Influence of Comn 
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and Commercial 


Systems tnpofi 
National Prosperity : by G. F 
Kiemeyer.” A work well entitled 
to the attention of political CCONO. 
mists. Wahr heit ohne Schminke, 
&e.— Truth without Disenises 
or a Dissertation on a free Corns 


ra 


‘Vrade.” A truly rational and 
public-spirited performance ;_ in 
which the author points out the 
absurdity of all government re- 
straints, and the inefficiency of al 
government magazines ; and esta- 
blishes that the utmost liberty of 
action Is necessary to obtain erain 
in abundance, and at : 


rate. 


, 
a moderate 


ER IV. 


ARTS: 


Being the Productions of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, Swe- 


den, Denmark, 


Slates. 


Hung Pils 


E. shall commence, 2s usual, 
W with the different scientitic 
and literary societies of Kurope. 

The National Institute, which, 
in our last Retrospect, we 
as giving evident proois of a de- 
cline, is now more thin 
danger of actual and speedy dis- 
solution. It commenced, as our 
readers well know, with a division 
into the three ¢rand ciasses of M 
ral and Political, Physical and 
Mathematical, and 


7 
mMOwmeea 


€vcr in 


one foi 


rature and Polite Arts: each of 


which was to turnish a volume 

of Memoirs annualiv. At the be- 

ginning of 1804, however, it was 

discovered by the imperial patron 

of the Institution that it was Jz. 
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"at shaw 
4d) ROY, 


Modern Greece, American 
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expedient to azita 
tions of Moral and Pol 


WOTdCS, 


neral ques’ 

x . oo . 
tical woci’ 
that 2 


ences—or, In other 


decree of liberty had been in- 
duleed by many of the mo'rists 
of this department, in their re: pec- 
tive speculations, that was mcoms 
patible with | view of good 
order and civil autne to draw 
a line of distinction, and mark out 
the extreme point to which writers 
of this deseription micht advance, 


it, Was INVI- 
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pernaps 
Pi . ° Pees 

impossible: the Gordian Knol, 
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he second as well 
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department of Moral and Pe sop 
Sciences, in a moment ceased t 

exist, and was mstant: neously 
merged mto the two remaining 
classes. Lhe change scems to 
have torpefied the Institution— 
and to have deprived its mem- 
bers of almost the whole of their 
activity. Andhence, though the 
public have from the above period 
hada richt to expect only fqwoe VO- 
lumes a! ually instead of three, 
even this it is found impossible to 
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or notices as it is now the tashton 
to denominate them: one of which 
is an Eloey on Dr. Priestley, from 
the eloquent pen of M. Cuvier. 
It is by far the best, and the most 


i 
therto appeared, notwithstanding 
its deterioration by a few trivial 


' ny P ' 

mistakes imto which the biogra- 
ms ; 

] her bas fallen: he pays due com- 


pliment to Dr. Priestley’s  philo- 
sophical cise veries, and suflici 

ly reprobates the spirit of vanity 
und j vation so consprenous m 
iis theological contro, mid 
opinions. he best memos we 


jects, by M. M. Vauquelin and 
Fourcroy—a mathematical paper 
b) li. Le Gendre, and an article 
on natural history by M. Liace- 
pede. 

As some atonement for the un- 


€ xpectec 1 curt: ulment th t has been 
made in the quant tity Of select 
matter hitherto usually published 
by the National Institution, we 


have © noice that the « 


ment AAS NOW comm nced al work 
which is to rive to the Pp! tblic a 


tablish. 


punctual series of memotrs, that 
have been presented to it, but have 
not or could not be published in 
the reeuleur body of the Institute’s 
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ticles in which are, “On the Gym- 

» by M, Hum. 

boldt. On the Oxyd of Antimon; 
M. Bucholz. On the Existe 

ence of Avot in the Acetic Acid 

by M. ‘Trumsdorf. On several spe- 

cies of Veronica, by M. 

Ona vera Species of Funcus, by 
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notus electricus 
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J ithe 


ule 


l. Hlaberie. A Latin Society has 
ttely been established at Jena, and 
he resuit of its labours are now 
Dbcfore us inats nrst volume, entitled 
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the Greeks,’ from the pen of pro- 
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, the admirable trans 
lator of Homer and Vireil, who 
has preferred his own German. 

Francisct a Mesguien Meninski 
Lexicon 
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Lexicon -Arabico-Persico-Turci- 
cum-—* Meninski’s Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Turkish Dictionary : four 
yolumes, imperial folio.” ‘This 
was a truly imperial work, well 
worthy of the princely patronage 
it has received, and which we re- 
joice to say is at length completed. 
It is five and twenty years since 
this vast and invaluable work com- 
menced : Maria Theresa first fos- 
tered it, and successively the empe- 
rors Joseph, Leopold, and Fran- 
cis JI. The contributors have 
been very numerous, and have 
changed far more frequently than 
the imperial patrons; the super- 
intendants however have been but 
three, Von Jenisch, Von Kletzl, 
and Hoh; and hence a greater 
uniformity and harmony of style 
and manner are preserved than we 
have even a right to expect. The 
first volume appeared in 1750, 
the second in 1786, the third in 
1792; the fourth and last has been 
published about a twelvemonth. 

Professor Schneider has met 
with sufficient encouragement to 
give a new edition of his very 
valuable Kritisches Griechisch- 
Deutsches Worterbuch----** Criti- 
eal Greek and German Dictio- 
nary 3”? which now appears ma 
very impreved state m two vo- 
lumes quarto. Why have we no 
dictionary upon a similar plan 
(Greek and English) in our own 
country. 

Der Man, &e. “ Man: an an- 
thropological Sketch of the Cha- 
racter of his Sex; by C, F. Pochels, 
Aultc Counsellor to the Duke 
of Brunswick Lunenburg.” This 
work is designed to point out the 
moral distinctions between the 
sexes in regard to corporeal, men- 
tal, and intellectual powers; but 
is possessed of no prominent merit, 

Winkelman und sein Jahrhun- 
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dert— Winkelman and his Cer. 
tury. In Letters and Treatises edits 
ed by Baron Goethe.” ‘The his. 
tory of Winkelman must neces. 
sarily be the history of arts and 
sciences, and literary and scientific 
men contemporary with him. Such 
is the nature of the work before 
us+highly amusing and instruc. - 
tive, as every thing from Baron 
Goethe must be, but somewhat 
overcharged’ with personal pane- 
gytic. 

Beytrege zur Geschichte der 
Eifiadungen, &c.—- Contribu- 
tions to the History of Inventions 
and Discoveries: by John Beck- 
mann.” This excellent series of 
antiquarian researches has now 
reached the titth volume; and is 
still to be continued. As the first 
volume has already been trans. 
lated into English, we shall have 
an Opportunity of returning to it 
and explaming its nature more 
fully in a short time. 

Grundzuge des gegenwhirgen 
Zeitalters--- The Principal FTea- 
tures of the Present Age: by 
J. G. Fichte.” A new attempt 
to revive the doctrine of Spino- 
zism in regard to its ideology. 
The confused and inexoplicit style 
ot the author, however, if there 
were no other impediment, will 
be a very sufficient bar to his suc- 
Cess. 

A. complete collection of Her- 
der’s works is now publishing—ihe 
whole extent of which we are not 
acquaintéd with, as it is produced 
by single volumes progressively: 
the first six are already printed. 
His Ansichten des Klassischen 
Alterthums—* Views of Classical 
Antiquity,” are also republishing: 
in a separate form, under the su- 
perittendence of M. Dauz. An 
excellent edition cf JEschylus has 
been presented to the public by 
M. F. H. 
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M. F. H. Bothe of Magdeburg, 
printed at Leipsic. The size oc- 
tavo, the type very neat, paper 
good—that for the finer copies 
very handsome. It comprises, 
successively, the Greek life of the 
poet; the dsanarwy xaradcyos ; 
tragedies, with a Latin version at 
the bottom of the page; trag- 
ments, also translated ; short notes 
to both tragedies and fragments, 
a sonspectus metricus, and a short 
index rerum. 

Proceeding from the French 
press we have to notice, in the de- 
partment before us, the following 
as its chief productions: Csuvres 
Politiques, Litteraires, et Drama- 
tiques de Gustave III., Roi de 
Suede, suivies de sa Correspon- 
dance—“ The Political, Literary, 
and Dramatic Works of Gusta- 
vus ITI., King of Sweden, to which 
is added his Correspondence, with 
a Portrait of his Majesty, 4 vols. 
Svo. Paris.’”? Gustavus II]. was 
the Julius Cxzsar of Sweden, and 
is sO denominated in the motto 
here subjoined to his portrait :— 
as a ruler, as a writer, in his life and 
his death,he bore a considerable re- 
sembiance to the ambitious Roman. 
His literary productions deserve 
publicationin a collected form: and 
the present edition does credit to 
the editor. The whole, however, 
is not yet completed ; three or four 
additional volumes remaining still 
to be added. CEuvres Choisies 
et Posthumes, &c.—*“ Select and 
Posthumus Works of M. De la 
Harpe of the French Academy : 
with a portrait of the author, 
4 vols. Svc. Paris.” ‘There is as 
much violence and bigotry in the 
latter part of these writings as in 
the tormer: La Harpe was always 
a zealot—at first ia philosophism 
—and, after his conversion, in ca- 
tholic mysticism. But he was a 

1806 
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man of letters, of cultivated taste, 
and fine imagination, and there is 
little he ever wrote in which these 
qualities do not appear. The 
“(CEuvres Completes de Vauve- 
nargues”’ have been re-edited, with 
an introductory biography, well 
drawn up by M. Suard one of the 
perpetual secretaries to the Natio- 
nal Institute. They now occupy 
two volumes 8vo. D’Alembert’s 
“(CEuvres Philosophiques, Histoe 
riques et Litteraires”? are also re. 
published in a_ collected form, 
aud extend to 12 volumes &vo. 
The “ GEuvres Posthumes” of 
Marmontel, have been already 
translated into I:nglish. They oc 
cupy in the original two volumes 
duodecimo : they are disonstinely 
minute in the history oi his ine 
trigues and debaucheries. At such 
a history, and especially as ad- 
dressed to his children, we are as- 
tonished : we never regarded Mar- 
montel as a lover of virtue, but 
certainly as a man of a refined 
delicacy of feeling.  Q®uvres in- 
édites de M. le President Hénaulr.”” 
These unpublished works of M, 
Heénault consist of his Marius 
a Cyrthe; Fugitive Poetry ; 
Thoughts, and other pieces in 
prose; and a collection of notes 
as materials for an abridgement 
of the Chronological History of 
Trance. 

Pantheon Chinois, on Parallele 
entre le Cule Releieux, &e. 
‘¢ Pantheon of China: or Resem- 
blance between the Kelirion of the 
Greeks and that ot the Chi 
with new Proofs that China was 
known to the Greeks, and that 
the Series of Classic Writers were 


— 
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the Chinese: by Joseph ! in 
Doctor of the University Pavia, 
&e.”’ ‘This book 1s elegantly 
printed in folio, and dedicated 


‘6 to his impe rial highness Eugene 


o 


2C Napo- 
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Napoleon, Yiceroy of Italy, Prince 
of Venice, &c.”’ ‘The chief arp. 
ment made use of by Dr. Hager, 
among these nw proofs, is by no 
means new ; and is redtcible to the 
following syliogism. The Seres 
supplied the Romans with silk, 
which ‘they grew and manufac- 
tured: but the Chinese were the 
growers and inventors of silk: ergo, 
the Seres and the Chinese were 
one and the same people. But the 
previous questions, whether the 
Scricee vestes were really silk, and 
whether the Persians, Greeks, or 
even the Romans, a century ante- 
rior to Justinian’s time, were ac- 
quainted withany such material, still 
require tobe settled; forthough these 
points be here discussed, they ave 
by no means discussed conclusive- 
ly. The resemblances between the 
two religions seem rather the eflect 


of accident than or a catenated 
propagation. 
Monumens Celtiques, &c.— 


« Celtic Monuments, or Inquiries 
concerning the Worship of Stones, 
preceded by an Account of the 
Celts and Druids, and foilowed by 
Celtic Etymologies: by M. Cam- 
bry.” ‘This volume is of some 
consequence, as communicating a 
knowledge that, under the patron- 
age of Bonaparte, a Celtic aca- 
demy, or an academy for the study 
of Celtic archaiology has been 
established at Paris, of which M. 
Cambry is a member. It is also 
of some consequence to know, that 
at Carnac, in the department of 
Mor bilan, formerly Brittany, there 
is a grand stonc-hall, similar in 
many respects to cur own Stone- 
henge. For the rest, the author 
is for arrogating to the Bretons of 
France all the honours of antiquity 
which have hitherto been claimed 
by our own honest Cambrians, We 
must transfer him, however, so the 
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hands of Mr. Daviés, who will not 
readily suifer the inherent dignities 
of his countrymen to be thus rude. 
ly wrenched from their acknow. 
ledged possession. Rapport fait 
a ’Academie Celtique,&¢c.—-“Co 

cf the Report made to the Celtic 
Academy on the Russia. Work of 
Professor Pallas, entitled Compa- 
rative Vocabularies of the Lan. 
guages of all the Nations of the 
Earth: by the Senator Volney,” 
‘The work of M. Pallas here re- 
ferred to is a stupendous monu- 
ment of the ex:ent of his genius, 
and his indefatigable industry : it 
was published at the expense of the 
Russian government ; few copies 
were printed, and it is extremely 
scarce. M.Volney has well exe- 
cuted his intention, which was to 
give a general account of this ex- 
traordmary publication, and has 
pointed out a variety of circum. 
stances by which it may still be 
improved. 

“ Des Divinités Genatrices, &c.” 
This publication is a recondite in- 
quiry into the worship of the Phal- 
lus, among both ancients and mo- 
derns: but though conducted with 
much learning and zeal in pursuit 
of the system the author endea- 
vours to establish, it offers little 
that has not already been presented 
to our countrymen by a variety of 
prior works on the same subject, 

La Colombe Messagere, &c.-= 
“ The Carrier-Pigeon, swifter than 
Lightning, fleeter than the Clouds: 
by Michel Sabbah : translated from 
the Arabic into French by J. A. 
Silvestre de Sacy.”” M. de Sacy is 
well known to the literary world on 
various accounts; and to the learn- 
ed of our own country especially, 
as one of the decipherers (M. 
Akerblad of Stockholm being the 
other) of the old Egyptian cha- 


racters on the stone brought from 
Rosettas 
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Rosetta, and deposited in the 
British Museum, In the work be- 
fore us, he has translated a very 

valuable essay on the S iriier- 
pigeon, written in Arabic by M. 
Sabbah, a Syrian by birth, but who 
followed Bonaparte from Egypt, 
and is now a superintendant ot the 
imperial printing press. 

The poetical productions of 
France are chiefly as follow: “ La 
Foret de Fontainbleau, by R.R. 
Castel ; modelled after Pope’s 
Windsor Forest, and written with 
much spirit: “La Ves tale;” a 
poem in four cantos, by Lamon- 
tacne de Langdon; in which the 
hackneyed mythology of Greece is 
aguin adverted to for machinery : 
** [1a Napoléide ;” anepic poem in six 
cantes,by M. de G., describing the 
successes of Bonaparte, but a poem 
on which he must not depend for 
immortality: Poetique Anglatse-— 
“ English Poetics, by M. Hennel: a 
respectable collection from ‘ee 
works of several of our most ap- 
proved poets, preceded by essays 
on English poetry, and sketches of 
the lives of the writers, who are 
hereby introduced to the Fiench 
reader. 

Among the dramatic pieces, we 
must first. mention Les Tem- 
pliers, &¢c.-—“ ‘The Templars, pre- 
ceded by an Historical Account o f 
the Templars, by M. Raynonard.’ 
The account of the order is well 
drawn up, but it she yuld have been 
any where rather than where it is, 


as it is too often at vartance with 


the drama prete nded to be found- 
ed upon it. ‘he trages dy itself has 
been of late | verformed witht a 
upplause at p aris, and is certainly 
a very able production, combining 
much of the brilltancy of Corne: ‘ile 
with the pathos of R: icine. * LZ Ava- 
re Fasteux,”? a comedy in verse, in 


three ‘acts: “ Leonce, eu le Fils 


Adoptif,”” a comic opera, in three 
acts: “ Les Consolateurs,” a me 
trical comedy, in one act. It is 
enough to cat Jorue these : they 
are as litle worthy of criticism as 
our renowned Biue Beard and ‘Tom 
"Thumb. 

Under ‘the class of novels and 
romances, Mad. de Genlis has pub- 
lished, in two volumes duodecimo, 
« Madame de Maintenon,” intend 
edasa supplement to the History 
of the Dueh ess de la Valiere. His. 
toric facts are here too often dis- 
torted, and the taste and judcres 
ment of Mad. de Genlis are evi- 
dently on the decline. © Matilda, 
or Memoires tirés, &c.—“ Matilda, 
or Memoirs selected from the His. 
tory of the Crusades, by Nad, 
Coitin.” A ve y happy use is 
here made of a very interesting 
portion of European history ; Ma- 

tilda, the heroine of the romance, 
is brought forward as the sister of 
Richard Lion-heart. We cannet 
enter into the plot: but the whole, 
ier: to six volumes, Is too 
lon; hitstoire d’Ines-de-Leon— 
6 Es story of 0 de Leon: by 
F. L. C. Mon itioye.”” This romance 
is founded 1 pe 1 one of the most in- 
tere sting nc! idents, in ; li Cs istilia h 
history, But, like the last, it is exe 
tended ae SIX Vi humes, instead of 
being concluded in three. Al- 
phonsine, ou la Tendresse 

nelle—* * Alp! honsine, 01 M. ternal 
Tenderness,” S vols. 12mo. This 
is also from the pen of Madame de 
Genlis, and is intended to produce 
a model of what she denominates 
education snusitive: the effect we 
doubt, admitting the accuracy of 


the expression: but, neverthless, the 

novel is not without its beauues. 
Amidst the polite literaiure of 
Iraty tor the year, we perceive 
that the Templ ss of M. Raynouard, 
which We bave jist noticed, has 
2C2 been 
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been naturalized by Sign. Franco 
Saih, of Milan: that -‘Tiraboschi’s 
adnurabie Storia della Litteratsra 
Tialiana is about to be reprinted at 
Florence, augmented by a consider- 
able portion of posthumous matter: 
that Celestino Masucco, of Genoa, 
has announced a new Iialian trans- 
lation of the Odes of Horace,which 
will make the forty-sevn'h version 
of these odes in the Tuscan tongue: 
and, finally, that Sebastiani has 
printed at Rome a well revised 
edition of Lycophron’s Mono- 
loeue, or ‘Tragedy of Cassandra. 
The text, is collated from turteen 
ancient manuscripts, Which this tn- 
dustrious ecclesiastic has been able 
to pick up, accompanied with Can- 
tir’s Latin translation, improved 
where it was defective, and a copy 
of 'I'zetzes’s Commentary, collated 
also from thirteen distinct manu- 
scripts. 

At Manprip, the twenty-first 
number, completing the seventh 
volume, bas been published, of the 
Anales de Historia Natural de Cien- 
cias Naturales,—“ Annalsof Natural 
History, or of the Physical Sci- 
ences.” Itis printed at the royal 
press, is illustrated by engravings, 
and contains 2 great variety of sci- 
entifice ays, original or translated, 
by natives or foreigners, on subjects 
conne ied with botany, geology, 
meicorology, natural history, and 
the sciences in general. We have 
also received three copies of several 
curious poetical effusions, by Spa- 
nish poets cf the day, on the tre- 
mendous battle of Trafaigar. None 
of these are ill written; and all of 
them endeavour, by a misrepre- 
sentation of some kind or other, 
either to sotten their own disgrace, 
or to give the general result in their 
favour. Nelson, in two of them, is 
depicted as being stimulated to the 
direst revenge by the loss of his 
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right arm, which was destroyed by 
a Toledan blade :—the storm, which 
did not take place till afterwards, is 
called to their assistance, and the 
two fleets are represented as being 
compelled to separate, and leave 
the victory undecided; or, as we 
have it in another place, their own 
losses are amply compensated by 
the fall of the English hero. The 
hrst is entitled Relacion en la que se 
Elogia sencillamente, d los Heroes del 
Cambate del dia, &c.—* Simple 
Narrative in Honour of the Heroes 
of the Battle of Oct. 21, sustained 
bythe Combined Squadron against 
the English Fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Nelson.”’ The second, E/ 
Combat Naval, &c.—* The Naval 
Engagement of the 21st of Octo- 
ber: by Don Jose Mor de Fuentes. 
The third Sombra de Nelson~ 
“ ‘The Shade of Nelson.” They are 
all very excellent and spirited’ per- 
formances; infinitely superior to 
any thing so proud an occasion has 
hitherto called forth from ourselves. 
Our limits alone prevent us from 
copying from each ef them. 

In our cursory survey of Dutc# 
literature and polite ‘arts for the 
past year, we noticed the very 
laudable attempts of M. Siegen- 
beck to reduce the orthography of 
his country to a fixed standard, as 
weil as the two excellent treatises 
he had composed, in answer to 
prize questions on this subject ; the 
one entitled Verhandeling over den 
Inflocd, &c.— Essay on the Influ- 
ence of Euphony, and of the Faci- 
lity of Pronunciation, on the Or- 
thography of the Dutch Lan- 
guage :” the other, Verhandeling 
over de Nederduiis:he Spelling Ke.— 
«© Essay on Dutch Orthography, 
tending to render it uniform.” We 
have now to add that, on the re- 
commendation of various literary 


societies, and especially of the Tot 
Nut 
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Nut van het Algemeen—* Society 
for general Improvement,” a pro- 
fessorial chair has been expressly 
created for him at Leyden, for 
Dutch literature and eloquence ; 
and that he has accepted of so ho- 
nourable a post. Professor Wyt- 
tenbach has just published, at Am- 
sterdam, the third part of the third 
volume, which brings it to a con- 
clusion, of his very excellent Biblio- 
theca Critica. M. Conrad D’En- 
gelbronaen has published in the 
same city, an historical and critical 
disquisition on che name, family, 
country, and writiags of M.T. Tiro, 
the freed-man of Cicero. It is 
written in Latin, and displays more 
purity and simpiicity of style than 
is common te the Latin writers of 
thepresent day. Among the Dutch 
translations we have to mention 
that M. P. Van Winterhas published 
a good metrical version of Horace, 


together with various specimens of 


the AEneid : that M. Hiaker has also 
naturalized into vernacular metre 
M. Raynouard’s Templiers, and 
M.C. F. Cramer the whole of Miss 
Baillie’s Plivs, extending to three 
volumes “ve. 

Among the SwepEs we continue 
to perceive a growing taste for 
classical and polite letters. Dr. 
Lindblom, bishop of Linkoeping, 
and formerly professor of eloquence 
and political science at Upsal, ina 
quarto work, De Sacrificiis Vetcrum 
Sueo-Gothorum—*“ On the Sacrifices 
of the ancient Swedes,” has given 
an admirable analysis of Scandina- 
vian mythology, which we should 
like to see translated into our own 
tongue. Count Scheberin, rector 
of Sala, has published a useful 
course of Lectures on Education 
and general Cultivation of the 
Mind. A poementitled Quinnan: 
or  Woman,’’ of considerable po- 


pularity and merit, has been writ- 
ten by Wallerius, who has already 
made himself known to the world 
by several excellent pieces of fugi- 
tive poetry, and a translation of 
various French plays for the stage 
at Stockholm. He is NOW secre- 
tary to the Opera, upon the resig- 
nation of C. Lindegren, whois one 
of the best dramatic writers of the 
Swedish nation. ‘The entire works 
of Lindegren are now collected 
and published ; the first part hav. 
ing been completed last year. The 
first poet of the country, however, 
is Count Gyllenborg ; and we are 
pleased to find that his admirable 
national epic, the Tagetépuer Belt— 
“ March over the belt,” alluding 
to the history of Charles X. has 
been lately republished, with’ im- 
provements. It is divided into 
twelve cantos. M. J. O. Wallin, 
who is engaged in a kind of general 
Swedish version of the Latin poets, 
something after the manner of our 
own Creech, but with superior ex- 
cellence, is on the point of adding 
ancther volume to his labours. 
Among the classical literature of 
Denmark we meet with Da Greske 
sprogs Grammatik, aldeles fra ny af 
beasbeided, &c.—“ A Grammar of 
the Greek Tongue, digested on 2 
new Plan.’ Of the new plan here 
offered we cannot altogether ap- 
prove. It proposes that the scho- 
lar should first read his author, and 
then learn and apply whatever rule 
the passages selected and read are 
meant toexemplify. In other re- 
spects, however, it is a _ useful 
dasentaey work, grounded on the 


theory of universal grammar, and 
constantly referring to the princi- 
ples of the Danish and Latin lan- 
guages. ‘The author is Dr. Block, 
principal professor of the Greek 
and Danish languages at the col- 
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legiate school of Odense. A Danish 
Dictionary, on the plan of that of 
the Academie Francaise, has been 
for some time undertaken, at the 
expense and under the patronage of 
the Royal Danish Society of Sci- 
ences: it is conducted by many of 
the most distinguished literates of 
Copenhagen, and is designed to fix 
the orthography, and form the 
standard of the Danish tongue. A 
new periodical work has lately been 
commenced by M. P. A. Menster, 
at Copenhagen, entitled the Athe- 
nzum, of a description perfectly si- 
milar to that of the same name 
published in London. An epic 
poem, entitled, like one that has 
also appeared among ourselves, 
“The Exodiad,” has just issued 
from the Danish press that is very 
highly spoken of, but of which we 
have not yet received acopy. We 
shall'notice # in our next. It is 
the first regular effort of the coun- 
try in this branch of poetry. 
Hunaary, notwithstanding the 
distractions of the late war, has re- 
sumed its thirst for literary infor- 
mation. M. Fabriz has published, 
in his native tongue, translations of 
the Greek lyric poets Pindar, Ana- 
creon, and Sappho. M. Koraz 
has translated the first eight books 
of the Afneid into pentacedic, or fif- 
teen-syllable verse, and the remain- 
der may be expected immediately. 
M. Heggi of Pest has given a 
Hungarian version of Cicero’s Let- 
ters; and M. Tanarki of the same 
city a version of Tasso’s Jerusalem ; 
and under the title of Ungrische 
Miscellen, Dr. Liibeck has com- 
menced a “ Miscellany,’ devoted to 
neral science. Bredelyky has 
nished the fourth volume of his 
* Contributions to the ‘Topography 
of Hungary,”’ which concludes a 
work which has givon very general 
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satisfaction. The Alasate/ Cesky, 
or “ Bohemian Prophet” of pro- 
fessor Negedly is a national journal 
of high clissical value, sae consi« 
derably tends to promote and per. 
fect both the Bohemian language 
and literature. Inthe two num. 
bers, which are the whole that have 
yet appeared, we meet with some 
excellent translatious from the 
Greek, Latin, English, and Ger- 
man. Kovachich, who has devoted 
so much time, and so laudubly, to 
classical science, is now occupied 
with a new and highly improved 
edition of the Corpus Juris Hunza- 
rigi. 

In Turkey the. Scutari press is 
still busy. It has published edi- 
tions of most of the Persian poets 
of reputation; has lately brought 
forwards the very valuable Annals 
of Ahmed Vassif Effendi, entitled 
“The Excellence of the Monu- 
ments and the Truths of Historic 
Memoirs,” in two folio volumes; 
and is about to complete the inter- 
nal history of the Ottoman Empire; 
by a republication of Saadedin. 

In modern Greece we have to 
observe that M. Hadsi Nicker has 
founded a school at Cronstadt for 
the reception of modern Greeks, 
which has already thirty-four scho- 
lars, and is in great repute. De- 
meter Alexandrides, a physician of 
‘Ternawa in Thessaly, has transla- 
ted into modern Greek Goldsmith’s 
History of Ancient Greece; and 
two Greek brothers, by name Zo- 
zima, are in the act pf giving a new 
edition to their countrymen of the 
ancient Greek Classics, from Ho- 
mer to the epoch of the Ptolemies. 

In crossing the Atlantic we find 
that the American States are still al- 
most entirely dependent upon the 
old world for classical and fine li- 
terature. We meet with a greater 
variety 
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variety than ever of periodical 
journals, miscellanies, and reviews, 
which seems to be a favourite mode 
of diffusing information: editions 
of most of the Roman Classics have 
appeared, and chiefly from the Sa- 
lem press in Massachusetts. The 
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Philadelphia press has given an 
edition of Xenophon’s Cyropedia, 
and M. Dufief of the same city has 
published a philological work of 
some merit, entitled * Nature dis- 
splayed in her Mode of teaching 
Language te Man.” 


., Printers, Shee- Lave 








